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INTRODUCTORY. 

It is usual in all now publications to give some reason for corning before the 
public in print. In this case the Journal of Agriculture and Industry has no 
apology to offer, since it really is an old friend in a new dress. The fact is 
that the Department of Agriculture has so increased in importance that it 
has been deemed to be necessary to establish some ready means of inter¬ 
communication with the producers and industrialists generally; and, as the 
Agricultural Bureau was ahead) publishing a monthly journal of its pro¬ 
ceedings, advantage has been taken of that fact to enlarge the scope of* its 
usefulness by’ extending its borders so as to embrace the whole of the 
divisions under the control of the Ministers of Agriculture and Industry. 
It is the intention, therefore, to issue a monthly* journal under the title above 
given, and to endeavoi to make it both useful and instructive to all classes of 
industrialists. It has been arramred to publish the Journal in such form that 
it will be possible to exchange blocks and illustrations of aitides upon 
practical subjects with similar publications issued by the Departments of 
Agriculture of New Zealand, Queensland, and New South Wales. Specialists 
in the vurious branches of science and industry in the various Australasian 
colonies have already been iuloniewed and communicated with, and have 
promised their active sympathy and assistance in nuking this publication as 
valuable as possible to all classes; and it is requested and hoped that every 
true colonist will assist in the useful work by communicating any and every 
item of practical information which may tend to forward the progress of this 
or any of the Australasian colonies. 

'Hie Editor does not undertake to publish everything that may be forwarded 
to him, but he will feel deeply grateful to all correspondents who communicate 
items of useful knowledge, and will endeavor to collate and bring together 
from all sources such a variety as shall make the Journal of Agriculture and 
Industry next to indispensable in the home of everyone connected with our 
industrial pursuits. 


Subscriptions, including postage, os. per annum in advance. Topics will 
be posted free to members of the Agricultural Bureau. 

All communications should be addressed to “Editor, Journal of Agriculture 
and Industry, Agricultural Bureau, Adelaide. 1M 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The weather has been very favorable for all agronomical operations during 
the past txxo months. Rosrrvoiis and water dams lane been filled, the soil 
has received a good soaking in all settled parts, and glass and herbage have 
made fair growth. The advent of fine* and warmer weather during next month 
will cause rapid growth to take place, and the animals that have survived the 
drought may be expected to regain strength and good condition. Efforts 
should be made to conseive some small areas of natural herbage in order that 
the plants may produce seeds; because in many localities the grasses have 
been eaten down so closely that natural regeneration has been prevented, and 
many of the most valued plants have been exterminated. 


The shipment of 1,103 eases of South Australian oranges through the 
Produce Export Branch of the Agricultural Department, per s.s. Australia , 
on July 1 tth, is the fiist, it D to be hoped, of a regular export of this and 
similar fruits to the European markets. The axcrage of oranges grown in this 
colony is general!) of \cry fair quality, and, therefore, our growers should 
stand in a good position with regard to prices, as well as in respect to 
geographical position, placing them sex end days neaier to their market. Last 
stason the New South Wales Department of Agiiculture purchased a number 
of cases of oranges, which had to he largely culled and repacked. ITpon a 
shipment of 1,000 eases thus treated a profit of about £140 was made, and 
another shipment xxas to be forwarded this season as a second trial. 


The Central Bureau introduces only such kinds of seeds that an* not 
generally sold in our own seed shops. These seeds are only of such kinds that 
are considered to he of economic value, and suitable for cultivation in this 
climate. In some cases they are new cioss-fertilised varieties, and naturally 
some of the plants raised from them do not “ come true ” to their parentage. 
Only very small packages are sent out to be tried In our members, and these 
are not likely to he repeated ; therefore it is important that each recipient 
should save seeds for further trials and experiments. Unfavorable seasons, 
unsuitable soils, conditions, and modes of treatment often cause iinsatisfuetor) 
results, and due allowance ought to be made in these respects. 


A recent issue of the Math La nr Express gives some interesting particulars 
concerning the prices of commercial fertilisers when supplied in fairly large 


quantities. Thus:— ivi Ton. 

£ A. ft, 

Nitrate of soda, guaranteed 95 per cent, pure, in bags ... a 0 () 

Sulphate of ammonia, guaranteed ‘24 per eent., in bug*'. S 5 0 

Kiiinit, guarantied 23 pei cent sulphate of potash, in bags . 2 7 (5 


basic, slag, guaranteed HO to 35 pei cent, phosphate of lime, in hags .... 112 0 
Basie slag, guaranteed HH to 45 per eent. phosphate of lime, in hags .... lid (5 
Superphosphate of lime, 25 to 27 per eent. soluble phosphate, in bags ... I 18 3 

Superphosphate of lime, 30 to 31 per rent, soluble phosphate, in bugh.. . 2 3 3 

Superphosphate of lime, 35 to 3(> per eent. soluble phosphate, in bags .... 2 9 G 

East Indian bone meal, in hags ....*. 4 5 0 

'Flic freight per ton to Australia, with other charges, will certainly not exceed 

26s. per ton. 
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Breeders of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, and other domesticated 
animals have long since discovered that they must continually select the best 
types of various breeds for propagation if they will keep up to the highest 
standard of perfection. Gardeners have to be very careful to select the best 
types of their various products to hear seed for future sowings, or otherwise 
the results will he disastrous. The average farmer goes on sowing seed taken 
haphazard from his own or his neighbors’ crops, without any attempt to 
select and propagate an improvement upon his latest crops. The result is that 
his seed deteriorates, and is neither so large nor so prolific as it might have 
been if he had selected some of the largest and most prolific plants and pro¬ 
pagated their seed in a specially-reserved plot. Sorghum, for instance, will 
deteriorate very rapidly; but if tin* largest, best-shaped, and most prolific 
heads are selected and propagated in a separate field for seed purposes, the 
result nmy be four to six fold as compart'd with crops raised from seed taken 
haphazard from the ordinary field crops. “ Like produces like,” and if only 
the* best- plants of any kind are selected and re-selected a few times there will 
be a very great improvement. There would be no necessity for introducing 
new validirs of cereals if our fanners would only impiove those they have 
already, and tins can quickly and easily be brought about by the method 
above indicated. 


Nomenclature of fruits is one of the difficulties encountered by fruitgrowers 
throughout the whole* of the colonies, and should he dealt with as early as 
possible. At three Intercolonial Conferences of Fruitgrowers the question has 
been discussed, and committees of skilled groweis to inspect and name the 
exhibits of apples and pears June been appointed with no beneficial result. 
What is needed, is a collection of correct models for each colony, then let the 
committee decide the correct nomenclature. The Anguston Branch of the 
Agricultural Butcuu is desirous that this subject shall he discussed at the 
Ninth Congress of the Buieau, to be, holdcn on September Nth, Oth, and 10th, 
in Adelaide. 


Some remarkable results have been brought out at the Ilawkeslmry F,\peri- 
mental Farm, Richmond, New South Wales, with legald to lueern The 
question has been submitted as to whether there aie two varieties of lueern, 
since a field sown with seed imported from Fairope will consist of plants of 
poor growth, with small leaves: whilst a field sown with acclimatised colonial- 
grown seed wil! be twice as high and dense, and the lea\es of double the 
size. Plots sow n side by side, under exactly the same conditions, came out as 
follows : The first cut was taken on February ‘29th, 189(1, and the second 
on \la) 1st, 1896, and gave the following results .— 


I. 

Seed from Tam worth, New South \Vul«v 

Tons 

l 

CVlts. 

6 

•jrs. lb*. 

b 4 

Tons 

1 

rwts 

10 

qiK lbs 
2 12 

2. 

“ Singleton, 4 4 

0 

12 

2 0 

0 

It 

l lb 

a. 

“ England .. 

0 

17 

ti 

0 

lb 

b 20 

4. 

“ Hungary ... 

0 

19 

2 lb 

0 

9 

b t 

r>. 

“ United States of America .. 

l 

12 

o lb 

1 

K 

0 12 


Last season was very dry, and the plants from colonial seed made still better 
growth—No. 1 up to 18in. high, No. 2 came, next in luxuriance, followed h\ 
No. •), then No, 8; but No. 4 was quite weak, and became badly diseased with 
leaf spot. It must be remarked that the colonial seed plots showed more 
gaps than were found in those sown with imported seed. [Possibly owing to 
imperfect fertilisation.] One thing in favor of the Tam worth plot was a hush 
house standing alongside, which may have sheltered the plants to some extent. 
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There is no doubt whatever that superphosphate gives immediate returns 
upon its application for a cereal crop; but it has until lately been considered 
that bonedust was altogether more profitable, as well as more lasting. Recent 
experiments, however, appear to show that the profit from using superphos¬ 
phate is quite double that to be obtained from using bonedust. Farmers 
should try these fertilisers side by side. 

NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR AUGUST. 

By Gkojige Quinn. 

During the month preparations must be made for the summer vegetables. 
In frames built upon and banked around with fresli manure sow—in boxes, pots, 
or upon a depth of not less than 4in. of free loamy soil spread upon the manure 
inside the frame—seeds of tomatoes. In similar frames in 4in. pots sow cucum¬ 
bers and melons. Pots are necessary so that the plants can be put out without 
being disturbed later on. Any tomatoes previously sown can be pricked olf 
into small pots or boxes witli a similar object in view, but should be still 
sheltered. Sow upon soils that can bo irrigated, or in positions suited to re¬ 
taining the moisture, peas (only early sorts), red and silver beet. Swede turnips, 
lettuces, radishes, mustard and cress, prickly spinach. New Zealand spinach, and 
chance crops of parsnips and carrots Upon warm soils, or in warm sheltered 
positions, sow dwarf beans, but do not soak the seeds in hot water—allow them 
plenty of time to germinate. It will be useless to sow these where frosts are yet 
prevalent. Plant out onions, cabbages, celery, Chinese and globe artichokes, 
and potatoes. In planting the latter always put in either small complete tubers 
or fairly plump sets, as it seems the quantity of pulp for the young plant to 
draw from will often mean the difference between a healthy vigorous start, abb 1 
to resist disease or climatic changes, and a sickly unproductive plant. Prepare 
ground for putting out bulk crops of cucumbers, melons (pie, sweet, and water), 
marrows, gourds, pumpkins, trombones, and tomatoes. 

Keep the ground between the rows of vegetables well hoed as often as 
time and fine weather permit, but do not stamp about on the surface of the 
ground when it is very wet if it can possibly be avoided. Dressings of quickly 
dissolving manures, such as sulphate of ammonia or superphosphate, sown along 
the rows of growing plants and hoed in will act as a good stimulant. 

In the wetter mountainous country, where water is plentiful in summer and 
the soil free, dressings of manure can be applied to asparagus and rhubarb beds. 
In late localities asparagus may yet be planted. 

Beds of cabbages, potatoes, cauliflowers, peas, and beans should be con¬ 
stantly hoed, and earthing up should be done to these crops. 

Make fresh sowings of peas, beets, carrots, parsnips, broad beans, turnips, 
celery, spinach, onions, leeks, &c. Thin out former sowings of root crops. 
Transplant cabbages, onions, cauliflowers, lettuces, celery; plant out potatoes, 
shallots, and garlic. These last-named should have been put out earlier than 
this date. In frames placed in warm sheltered positions make sowings of 
melons, cucumbers, tomatoes, chillies, and capsicums, as advised for plains. 
Old clumps of herbs may be taken up, divided, and replanted, discarding the 
old hardwooded parts 


SNAILS AND SLUGS. 

A garden in Brisbane was invaded by slugs ; but the owner surrounded each 
small plant with a ring of tobacco dust obtained from a factory, with the result 
that dead slugs could be gathered by bucketsful. Gardeners should grow some 
tobacco for this purpose as well as to serve as a general insecticide. 
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DAIRY. 


At the Mount Barker Agricultural Show, held on March 11, 1897, the dairy 
stud Jersey bull “Nelson,” owned by Mr. J. F. Oudmore, was awarded the 
prize of £10 10s., one-third of which was provided from the funds of the 
society and two-thirds by the Department of Agriculture. The conditions 
upon which the State prize was offered were that the animal shall be kept for 
hire within five miles of the show ground, and Mr. Oudmore has executed an 
undertaking to keep the bull for use within the prescribed area for one year at 
7s. 6d. per cow. 

The following prizes were awarded last year :— 


Society. Breed Station. 

#. d. 

Stanley. Ayrshire.. Mr. J. B. Tothill’s, Auburn. 7 G 

Petersburg .. Ayrshire.. Mr. J. Wilson’s, jun., hundred of Gumbowic.. 6 0 

Southern.... Ayrshire.. Mr. Basham’s Middloton . 5 0 

Stnithalbyn .. Ayrshire.. Hon. J. h. Stirling’s, M.Tj.C . 7 G 


A new invention for separation of milk from its cream, and manufacture of 
butter at the same time (if desired), has been placed before dairymen by Eric 
A. Wahiin. The machine can be used simply as a separator or for separating 
and churning together. By turning a thumbscrew it is possible also to add 
coloring and salt. All operations can be carried on continuously and auto¬ 
matically when once started. 


Mr. A. J. Murray, of Mount Crawford, writing to the Hon. Secretary of our 
Port Broughton Branch, regretting that he had no Jersey bulls for sale, 
remarked that the value of pure bulls of good dairy breeding cannot be too 
highly estimated for improvement of the dairy herds of the colony. He had 
tried most of the breeds, including Devons, Ayrshire's, and Durhams, and once 
owned the champion cow Duchess and the prize -winner Countess, of the 
famous “ Ned Bagot ” strain, but found his part of the country too cold, and 
the feed not rank enough for them. He then tried Jerseys, and found the 
butter yield (under the same conditions) increase far be\ ond his expectations. 
Whilst Jerseys thrive on less rank feed, they will yet give a larger yield of 
butter when fed generously, probably to a greater extent than any other breed. 
If obtained from herds having good constitutions the Jerseys are extremely 
hardy, and withstand both heat and cold. They are particularly well adapted 
for dairy farms, because the treatment of the calves in order to.produce good 
milkers is the most economic. For the first two or three weeks the calves 
should be well fed, but after that give them only skim milk, and keep them 
just in good health. They should always be brought into profit at two years 
old. This is to prevent the heifers developing a tendency to produce fat. The 
tendency to convert their food into milk rich in butter-fat is increased to a 
maximum. The cows should always be brought into good condition before 
calving, as no amount of feed will fatten a Jersey when in milk if she is a rich 
butter cow. They use the bulls as yearlings in Jersey. 

The Dairy , May 15, 1897, page 124-5, says :—“ Mr. J. F. llall, a landowner 
in Somersetshire, in evidence before the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
showed that, from careful records, he found Jerseys more profitable than 
Shorthorns. Three Jerseys ate the same amount as two Shorthorns, and he 
made £15 a year more from every tlnee Jerseys than he did from every two 
Shorthorns. 
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NOXIOUS WEEDS, 

In order that all persons interested may be able to identify the weeds that 
have been declared to be noxious within the meaning of the Act, it has been 
deemed necessary to print illustrations of some of them from time to time, and in 
this issue of the Journal of Agriculture and Industry aie printed drawings of 
the three weeds recently added to the* list — 

Datura Stramonium is commonly called “Thorn Apple,” “ Mad Apple,” 
“Devil's Trumpet,” “Devil’s Apple,” “ Stramonium,” and by some other 
names. It is very poisonous both in foliage and seeds, and has caused the 
deaths of dairy and quiet cattle in many eases. Kush cattle very seldom 
nibble sueh plants. In common with several other poisonous plants. Datura 
is used in medical practice with beneficial effect, but is extremely dangerous 
when administered without an exact knowledge of its poisonous nature. 
The flowers are white, with a very slight greenish tinge on the lower 
portion of the tube. The plant is of a succulent nature, with green woody 
stem, many branches; leaves have stalks, art* dull green, paler beneath, 
with undulating margin, deeply and irregularly indented, forming irregular 
teeth. The fruit or seed pod is egg-shaped, about 2i» long, and covered with 
stout spines. The illustration is true to nature 
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Solanum Sodomakum. —This is called “Apple of Sodom,” is a perennial 
shrub, growing from 2ft. to 3ft. high, with strong spines both on leaves and 
stems; the leaves are sinuate or waved on edges, rather crinkled, and bright 
green; flowers are violet, with blight yellow stamens—like the flower of a 
potato: the berries or fruits are bright lemon yellow, and hang on the plant 
until they shrivel and change to a dirty parchment color. The seeds are very 
numerous. The illustration is rmtur.il size. This plant is generally reputed to 
be poisonous, and is undoubtedly objectionable on account of its thorny nature 
and of its taking possession of the land when once it has gained a footing, 



Asj>h obelus Fistulosus.— The name commonly given to this plant is 
“Wild Onion,” because the leaves, especially of the young plant, resemble those 
of a clump of eschallots in every way. The plant takes entire possession of the 
land wherever it obtains a footing, and no animal is known to eat it. At the 
base of the leaves, near the roots, they are enveloped with a silvery* white mem¬ 
branous substance. The flowers are white, fivo-petalled, with a faint reddish 
flush over the petals, and down the centre is a pinkish carmine stripe. Seed 
pods are globular, generally very numerous, and provided with many seeds. 
The roots are thick and fleshy, of a dirty yellowish color, and the plants keep 
green ail the year through. 
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THE BEEHIVE. 

By Apis Ligustica. 

Introductory. 

Although the keeping of bees has been followed from ancient times until the 
present day, it is only during the last forty years that this industry has become 
a certain and profitable pursuit. Whilst bees were kept in simple boxes, so 
little was known about their habits, and therefore so uncertain were the results 
obtained from their labors, that it was not considered a lucrative business to 
invest in, or at any rate to make the sole occupation for a living. But with the 
invention of the movable comb hive all this was changed, and an impetus was 
given to beekeeping that quickly caused it to be looked upon as of some 
considerable impoitance. The movable comb hive was invented by the 
Iiev. L L. Langstroth, of America, and Dr. Dzierzon, of Germany, almost 
simultaneously in the year 1850. The objection to Dzierzon’s hive was that he 
used a top bar only, and allowed the bees to fasten their combs to the sides of 
the hive, which fastenings had to be cut each time a comb was removed/ 
Baron von Berlepsch has since added a complete frame to this hive, and so 
improved it. Mr. Langstroth’s invention was of so practicable a form that it 
was at once adopted, and is now largely used by beekeepers in England, 
America, and Australia. Experience has proved that for our climate the 
Langstroth hive with the frames arranged at right angles to the front or 
entrance is by far the most suitable, and therefore this system has been almost 
universally used in South Australia. At this time of year a colony of bees 
consists of a queen and workers, but later on drones will be added to these. 
The queen is the mother bee, as she alone, except in very rare cases, lays all the 
eggs from which the inhabitants of the hive are produced. Iler fertility is 
remarkable, and she will often deposit 2,000 or 3,000 eggs daily. The workers 
do all the work of the hive, such as gathering honey, building combs, and 
feeding the brood. They are imperfect females, and occasionally, when a hive 
has lost its queen, they become so far fertile as to lay eggs, but these always 
produce drones. The drones aie the males, and are produced at the approach 
of the swarming season for mating with the young queens and continuing the 
race. They gather no honey, and are usually driven from the hive at the end 
of the summer. 

The follow ing table, taken from Cowan’s Guide Book, gives the periods of 
the different changes of bees from the eggs to the perfect insect:— 

Queeu. Worker. Drone. 

1. Tho hatching of the egg takes place and the 

grub emerges on the. 4th day 4th day 4th day 

2. Tho cell is scaled over on the. 9th day 9th day 9th day 

3. Tho bee loaves the cell as a perfect insect on the 16th day 22nd day 25th day 

4. The bee leaves the hive to fly on the . 6th day 14th day 14th day 

Honey-comb is made of wax and consists of six-sided cells. Those in which 
worker bees are bred are the smallest made; these are twenty-five to a square 
inch on each side of the comb. Drone cells are larger, four cells measuring 
lin., or sixteen to a square inch. Both sizes of cells are used for storing 
honey. Wax is a secretion, and is produced in the body of the bee. Jf bees 
when building combs are examined, the little scales of wax will be seen on the 
underside of the insects’ bodies. It is estimated that at least 151bs. of honey 
are consumed to produce lib. of wax. The weight of comb required to fill un 
ordinary sized hive is about 2lbs,, and taking into consideration the time lost 
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by the bees while building it which might otherwise have been employed in 
gathering honey, it would make each pound of wax equal to at least 201bs. 
of honey. From this it will be seen what a saving there is in using over and 
over again the same combs, as we are enabled to do by the aid of the modern 
hive. 

Pollen is the fertilising dust of flowers, gathered by the bees, moulded into 
the shape of a very small ball and carried on the hind legs of the bees to 
the hive, where it is used for the preparation of food for the nourishment of 
the young grubs. Propolis is a substance obtained from buds and limbs of 
trees. It is carried, like pollen, on the hind legs of the bees, and is used to 
stop up every crevice about the hive. Some varieties of bees, and especially 
the Italians, will smear with propolis all the woodwork inside the hive, and 
from its sticky nature this will cause considerable annoyance when handling 
the frames. 

The movable comb hive w'as introduced and generally used in South Australia 
about ten years ago, when a great impetus was given to this industry. Several 
factories for the manufacture of hives and appliances were started in Adelaide, 
and apiaries sprang up in all directions. With good seasons and a high price 
for honey, both the manufacture.s and the beekeepers made fine profits. 
Lately this has all been changed, the factories have all been (dosed, and the 
majority of the apiaries have vanished. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
In the first place, numbers of persons who rushed into beekeeping were so 
utterly unfitted for it that for them it was hound to be a failure'. In the 
second place, and by far the most serious trouble, was the low price of honey. 
It is generally agreed that when honey is selling at dd. per pound the bee¬ 
keeper can just make a profit out of his bees, but when the price goes below 
that he must look to something else for a living. For some years the price of 
honey has been so low r in South Australia that there has been no encouragement 
to apiarists. We think that in the near future there will he a much bettor 
market for honey, both liquid and in the comb, and that this improvement will 
bo caused by the Government Kxport I)cp6t. There is no doubt that bee¬ 
keepers now have a splendid chance to dispose of these products through this 
agency, and when the export of honey increases, as it certainly will do, the 
price must improve. Of course it is of the utmost importance to send out 
of the colony only the very finest quality of honey, so that at the outset a 
favorable impression may be made. There is no use disguising the fact that 
the people in England are used to good honey, and while they will pay an 
excellent price for such, they will not look at that of an inferior quality. Any 
Australian beekeeper who has had an opportunity of tasting the justly 
celebrated Narbonnc honey can readily form his ow r n standard of excellence. 
We have and can produce honey equal to any in the world, and that is the 
quality that should be forwarded for export. 

That this is a most suitable country for beekeeping has been proved b) the 
excellent results obtained by many apiarists in various districts. We have a 
vaiiety of indigenous trees that bloom in succession and yield Large quantities 
of honey, and our dry climate seems to be peculiarly favorable to the honey 
bee. There is no extreme cold requiring the expense of special arrangements 
for protecting the inmates of the hives during the winter months, as in England 
and America. Yet, in spite of these advantages, it is essential that all who 
engage in this pursuit should have a practical knowledge of bees and bee¬ 
keeping. Modem systems and appliances will not ensure su6cess, neither will 
they cause bees to work with any more energy than they would do in the most 
primitive of hives. They arc only the means by which the intelligent and 
skilful beemaxter can turn to the best account the labors of these industrious 
and useful insects. 
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FORESTRY. 

By Walter Gill, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Conservator ok Forests. 

History shows that the introduction of any animal, plant, or tret* into a new 
country, with totally altered conditions, has seldom escaped without, having 
to run the gauntlet of many mistakes and failures ere success was finally 
grasped as the reward of steady perseverance in spite of all obstacles and 
discouragements. 

T< could hardly he expected therefore that the practice of scientific forestry, 
hitherto carried out under conditions well known, and studied by its votaries 
for many generations, could be at once transplanted in its entirety to new 
surroundings at the antipodes without some mistake being made, because it 
has been well said that forestry is the science of observation, and, that being 
the case, it is at once evident that however successful it has been, when 
long-continued observation on known conditions has established definite con¬ 
clusions and elaborated a complete and successful system, it may have to 
undergo more or less of modification as the result of increasing opportunities ^ 
of observation afforded by the practice of this science among its now surround¬ 
ings as time goes on. 

The value of forest work in other lands is so well known to thinking men 
that only those too ignorant to understand its advantages ever question its 
importance : It has long ceased there to occupy a theoretical position, as may 
be easily perceived by even a cursory glance* at the complete forest systems 
at work in France and Germany for instance. 

Fnder its new environment in these southern colonies it must, perforce, 
work its way hut steadily, as from time to time it is allowed the chance to 
prove its worth at vatious points where it affects the welfare of the people in 
connection with any of their manifold interests of commerce, manufacture, or 
agriculture. That its value to the community will only be gradually perceived 
appears but too probable, because its results cannot be so rapidly estimated as 
those of other undertakings, owing to the fact that the tree planted to-day will 
not, like the wheat plant, yield its harvest in a few shoit months, hut will 
probably require, in some cases, the better part of a lifetime to recoup the 
grower by its primest returns. In this fact is to be found, undoubtedly, the 
main justification for the carrying out of such work as the planting of trees on 
a large scale by the State. The tendency amongst settlers in these young 
colonies to migrate from place to place, or even to emigrate to other countries, 
has so unsettling an effect that it can seldom be predicted or calculated with 
any accuracy how long any given estate, either large or small, will remain in 
the hands of the same person, there being, as a rule, nothing similar to the law 
of entail in England existing here to ensure the continued possession of land 
by the same family ; and, as there is but slight prospect of a planter’s reaping 
the benefit of his labors himself, or even of his children’s so doing, the 
inducements to launch out into expenditure for any timber supply, beyond that 
for the very limited home requirements, are generally considered utterly 
insufficient. 

Here, then, the special opportunity for the State presents itself. It can 
reserve land in perpetuity for the planting and maintenance of artificial 
forests, whose highest ultimate value it can generally be assured of realising, 
because it need never rush its products into the market under stress of pecuniary 
pressure, but can bide its time for suitable openings for disposing of its timber 
under a well-regulated system of management, entirely free from any disquiet¬ 
ing apprehensions of loss of the fee-simple of its landed property. Forestry, 
rightly understood and efficiently carried out, is productive of great good to the 
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community. It presents many aspects which are full of interest and of great 
importance, but the special points which seem most to command attention here 
and now are the production of timber for commercial purposes, together with 
the increased opportunities for the employment of labor which such production 
offers, and the great assistance rendered by the planting of trees in ameliorating 
the inhospitable and trying conditions under which many settlers’ lots are cast 
in the country districts, as well as the powerful aid which the rearing of 
certain fodder trees can give to stockowners in successfully stemming the 
torrent of starvation which, in times of drought, frequently threatens to‘engulf 
their stock of all kinds in one common overwhelming destruction. 

As opportunity may offer, brief reference will be made from time to time to 
various matters in connection with the aspects of forestry now indicated, with 
a view to show that, though its work may possibly vary in some directions, 
when compared with that carried out in other countries, and be somewhat 
limited in others, there is yet abundant scope for its systematic practice over a 
wide field of usefulness here in spite of the unique difficulties which South 
Australia has been the first to face as the pioneer of forestry in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR AUGUST. 

Bv Geo bo e Qejnn. 

The planting and pruning of deciduous trees should be brought to a close 
during this month. 

In starting an orchard for commercial purposes, only a few varieties of any 
fruit should be planted, so that a large quantity of each variety may be 
available. 

On the plains around Adelaide only a few of the earlier ripening apples and 
pears can be planted with hopes of profit, as these will come upon the market 
before the more cheaply grown crops from the hills depress the prices. If 
special facilities exist for coping with codlin moth--such as level, easily worked 
soils in isolated positions—some of the best keeping varieties of pears can be 
grown to perfection. 

In outlying portions of the colony the long-keeping, drying, and exporting 
varieties of apples and pears will be found best. 

Of the earlier ripening apples, for local market only, Devonshire Quarrenden, 
Irish Peach, Ribston Pippin, Graven stein, and Mobb’s Royal are recommended. 
For keeping and exporting, the following varieties have been well proved, and 
have all realised good prices on the London market:—Dunn’s Seedling, Straw¬ 
berry Pippin, Rome Beauty, Jonathan, London Pippin, Esopus Spitzenberg, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Adam’s Pearmain, Northern Spy, Stone Pippin, Dumelow’s 
Seedling, and Cleopatra. The two last-named make very fine samples of dried 
fruit. 

In early summer pears suitable for local consumption, Jargonelle, Doyenne 
D’Ete, Citron des Carmes, and Early Crawford. Poire du Berriays, Gansell’s 
Bergamot, Williams’ Bon Chr&tien (erroneously known here as Duchess) are 
well proved early midseason market varieties. Late-keeping sorts, Doyenne 
du Cornice, Easter Bcurre, Winter Cole, Glou Morceau, Josephine dc Malincs, 
L’lnconnuc, Vicar of Winkfield, Winter Nelia are well proved, and the five 
last named have been successfully exported to London. Gansell’s Bergamot 
and Williams’ Bon Chretien make fine flavored dry fruit. 

When selecting plums only those sorts which combine drying—and, if 
possible, canning—with good dessert or preserving qualities should be planted, 
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so that the grower may, if unable to dispose of the fruit in a fresh state, 
save it from wasting even at the eleventh hour. Coe’s Golden Drop, French 
Prune, Fellemberg, Green Gage, Iekworth Imperatrice, Jefferson, Kirk’s, 
Silver Prune. Prince Englebert, and De Montfort meet these requirements. 
The plums of Japanese origin, such as Kelsey, Golden Heart, General Saigo, 
and Satsuma are grown successfully here, and promise to be prolific bearers. 
I would suggest that growers graft a few of their unsaleable “ Blue Diamond” 
trees with some of these new kinds. 

In peaches, good canning and drying varieties will be most profitable, for 
similar reasons expressed above Foster, Muir, Klberta, Salway, Wheatland, 
and Susquehanna are good dryers and eanners. Chinese Cling, Laxly Ingold, 
Conkling, Nicoi’s Orange Cling, Early Crawford are good for canning also. 
Briggs’ Red May, Amsden’s June, Early Rivers, Itoyal George, Sea Eagle, 
Lady Palmerston, Noblesse are good dessert and local market varieties. 

A limited number of good nectarines can also be grown with profit, both 
for wale as fresh fruit or for drying. As fresh fruit they stand carrying better 
than most peaches, and the taste for them is improving generally. Hunt’s 
Tawny, Shorland’s Tawny, Violet Hativc, Elruge, Balgowan are well-known 
named sorts. 

If apricots are planted it must he borne in mind that the market for fresh 
fruit is limited, and these ripen all at once, often making a glut in the factories 
to such an extent that losses often occur before stocks can be handled, wo that 
in localities within an easy distance of markets—where very early or late 
ripening occurs—are the only places to recommend planting for market pur¬ 
poses. Newcastle Early, Oullin’w Early, Red Masculine, Shipley’s Blenheim 
are eaily, but fall behind Moorpark in flavor, which is the best general crop 
variety for canning or drying. 

The following cherries are recommended by successful growers:—Early 
Purple Guignc, Early Twyford, Early Lyons, Knight’s Early Black, Biggareau 
Napoleon, Waterloo, and St Margaret, but it is quite useless planting these 
upon our dry open plains country, for even in the cool wet mountain ranges 
only in certain positions do the fruits reach their best condition and the trees 
survive for any reasonable length of time. As far as I can gather from 
observations and opinions, the seedling Mazzard stock is considered very favor¬ 
ably on which to work the good varieties. 

Figs, loquats, and gooseberries may be planted, but for the two latter fruits 
the season is getting late. 

A fact that is frequently overlooked in pruning fruit trees the first season 
is that the first pruning is the most important in their existence, for usually upon 
the judgment shown at that time depends the future form the tree shall after¬ 
wards take. A short stem with a well-balanced crown formed of limbs each 
having a separate hold upon the main stem is generally admitted now to carry 
insuperable advantages over the “ leggy ” specimens of past years. 

The pruning of raspberries and gooseberries should be completed at once if 
not already done. 

As the sap begins to move the grafting of apples, pears, quinces, and plums 
should be begun. The methods arc too well known to need comment, but 
the wounds should be covered with grafting wax when large limbs are cut off 
for the purpose of grafting. 

In localities where eodlin moth is present the old rough bark should, while 
it is wet and soft, be scraped from the stems and limbs of all apple, pear, 
and quince trees, and, in fact, any tree standing within *‘10ft. of these sorts 
should be cleaned, the scrapings being burnt at once. All knotholes or cracks 
where limbs have broken —there are many of these after a heavy apple yield 
—should be cut smoothly and cleaned out. 
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Anything that could possibly harbor the pest, such as stakes, props, &c., 
should be removed with scrupulous care; for I am convinced cleanliness will 
be found the basis of the successful treatment of this pest. 

The spraying of deciduous Irees for the destruction of lichens, scale insects, 
and resting spores of parasitic fungi should be done in most parts of the colony 
during this month. Where mussel scale is found winter dressings with lime, 
sulphur, and salt solutions should be applied. Take 40lbs. fresh lime, 20lbs. 
sulphur, lolbs. salt; boil lOlbs. lime, 20lbs. sulphur in 2()galls. of water in 
large boiler for two hours, until all the sulphur is dissolved and the mixture 
amber-colored. Slake 30lbs.—the remainder—of the lime in a barrel, dissolve 
the 15lbs. salt in hot water, add salt solution to slaked lime, then add the 
whole to the solution in the boiler and boil for half an hour, then add water 
to make 50galls. for spraying. S rain carefully before using, and stir con* 
stantly when applying. 

For fungoid diseases and lichens the well-known 1 in 5 Bordeaux mixture 
should be applied to apple, pear, plum, nectarine, peach, and apricot trees. 
The formula for this mixture is fresh lime, 51bs.; bluestone, 5lbs., and in wet 
localities olbs. of treacle, honey, or cheap sugar, water to make 25galls, for 
spraying. Method of making—Place bluestone overnight in an open woven 
sack, and suspend same just under surface of water in barrel. Slake the lime 
slowly by’ pouring small volumes of water over it at intervals. Dissolve the 
treacle in hot water, and stir the solution into the lime when slaked. Allow 
to stand for a couple of hours. When about to use strain the lime-sugar 
mixture into the bluestone water, and add sufficient water to make the strength 
required. Never allow this mixture to stand over night or it will spoil. Keep 
stirred when applying, and see that every particle of tho tree is coated with 
the spray. 

If black aphides appear on the peach trees attend to them at once with 
either tobacco solution made by boiling .‘>lb,s. refuse tobacco, 21 bs. soft soap in 
water, and dilute to make 12galls, for spraying ; kerosine emulsion, 1 in 12: 
or resin compound made of lOlbs. resin, lOlbs. soda crystals, 51 bs. soft soap, 
water to make 50galls, for spraying. 

To successfully suppress this difficult pest the treatment should be repeated 
at intervals of fort)-eight hours until they disappear. If the peaches are out 
in leaf weaken the resin by adding lOgalls. more of water. The tobacco may 
be poured around the bole of the tree as well as sprayed over the top. For 
aphides or black scales on oranges use resin wash as given above. As time 
permits the orchard should be ploughed before the weeds begin to seed; it is 
also a good time to dp ply slowly decomposing manures to impoverished soils. 

The harvesting of citrus fruits should be done systematically, and fruits 
should be cut from the trees, not pulled, for the reason that if the tw r ig above 
the fruit be cut cleanly into firm wood, fresh growth will come strongly on 
which flowers and fruit for the coming year will he borne. 


Nkotartke Disk ask.*— Early in December, 1K96, Messrs. K. k W. Mackett 
forwarded some badly-diseased nectarines received from one of their customers. 
While the foliage was remarkably clean, the fruits, which were in the green 
stage and about the size of gooseberries, w ere much diseased. The surface 
seemed as if gnawed and excavated by some insect, leaving it brown, with 
isolated spots unaffected. A copious gumming accompanied the disease, and, 
while the general appearance was brown, dark-colored patches occurred. These 
were sent to Mr. D. McAlpine, Vegetable Pathologist, Melbourne, who states 
that under the microscope abundant evidence of fungi was found, two kinds at 
least, being present, one of wjiich probably caused the disease, and one accom- 
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panied it. The two fungi found are Macrosporum epivarpium . or black rot, 
and Cephalmporium fruutiymnm , the former being the probable cause of the 
disease. The treatment recommended is:—1. To bum all diseased fruit as 
soon as it appears, as the spores are in countless myriads, and are readily con¬ 
veyed to healthy trees. 2. See that the drainage is good, as bad drainage is 
a predisposing cause. 8. Spray with Bordeaux mixture in winter, again just 
before dowering, and after the blossoms have fallen. This disease will pro¬ 
bably attack peaches, and will need careful watching, as it literally skins the 
fruit, leaving nothing but a hard shell behind. 


THE VINEYARD 

NOTHS ANI) DINTS FOR AUG 1ST. 

Bv Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

The Soil. 

Since my arrival here it lias always been my endeavor to impress upon vine- 
growers the great importance of early winter cultivation of the soil in a 
country blest with an uncommonly dry summer. To marshal up all the* 
arguments in favor of such a practice would be exceeding the scope of mere 
monthly notes; it will be sufficient to point out here that the great bulk of our 
rains fall in the winter months from May to September, and that unless they 
found tlie soil well opened up to receive them they were in great part lost to 
the grower by surface evaporation or diainage. In the great majority of our 
districts 1 am of opinion that, whenever possible, the first winter ploughing, on 
a good deep furrow, should be completed by the end of July, and at all events 
not later than the end of August, so that the second or spring ploughing can 
be given a start before the buds hurst. The past, season has, on the whole, 
been favorable to carl) working: the vines lost their leaves comparatively 
early in the season, and we were favored with fine warm dry autumn and 
early winter days, which should have enabled piumng to proceed rapidly, so 
that when the rains did come in June and July everything should have been 
ready 1 or the cultivation of the soil. During the course of the present month 
therefore, in care fully-treated vineyards, the first ploughing will be completed. 

I do not, however, disguise from myself the fact that thus far my strenuous 
advocacy of early cultivation has received about as much attention as the 
scriptural pelican of the wilderness—in the old-established districts, at all 
events. It afforded me therefore considerable pleasure to be informed by that 
enterprising vigneron, Mr. B. Seppelt, that the past season has convinced him 
of the efficacy of the practice I so strongly recommended, and that in futuie 
all his vineyards would be worked early. The drought will after all have done 
some good if all vinegrowera profit by r it equally well. 

The first ploughing terminated it will be necessary to start the second 
ploughing as soon as possible, so as to avoid rubbing off the buds whilst the 
first furrows are thrown against the v ines. The first ploughing should heap 
the soil up in the centre,leaving the furrows alongside the rows of vines; the 
second ploughing should endeavor to reduce the soil to its original level by 
filling in the furrows alongside the rows, and leaving the last furrow in the 
centre. In a large vineyard, where it is impossible to get all over the ground 
before the buds burst, it is advisable to go over all the vineyard rapidly and 
throw back the first two furrows against the rows, completing the work latei on 
in the season. 

Layering. 

When blanks exist in old vineyards they should be filled up whenever 
possible by layers. As a rule it is better to lay down the layers before the vines 
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are pruned, because one has a large number of shoots to choose from should 
the best one break. Layers are therefore preferably made in May, June, apd 
July. In wet soils, where the layers are liable to decay before growing, they 
can only be put down later on in the season—during the present month, for 
instance. In the latter case it is necessary whilst pruning the vine to leave a 
shoot for a layer wherever required ; these layers should be laid down as early 
as possible in August. 

Grafting. 

In the earlier districts vines may be grafted towards the end of August, 
though, from personal experience, as a rule, I find September better suited for 
the success of this operation. I cannot too strongly recommend grafting only 
about lin. below the level of the soil, and subsequently mounding over the 
whole graft with loose soil so as to place the top bud within 2in. of the surface. 
This is the practice usually adopted in Europe, but it has been objected to me 
that it is ill adapted to our dry climate. No one can question the dryness of 
the past season, and yet Messrs, (i. Sage, of Nuriootpa, and A. It. Reid, of 
Reyiiella, had quite remarkable percentages of successful grafts after adhering 
to the practice here recommended. 

Planting Cuttings. 

This is the month best suited to the planting out of cuttings in the vineyard 
or nursery. I trust more will be planted this season than was done last year, 
as there was quite a dearth of them, and they could not be obtained for love or 
money. 

Anthracnose. 

The excessive dryness of the past two seasons has put an effectual check on 
that much redoubted cryptogamic disease known as Anthracnose , or Black Spot. 
This should not lull us into a feeling of false security. At the first opportunity, 
with the first wet spring, the disease will assail ns with renewed vigor. Where 
the vines have shown the slightest signs of it they should be subjected to the 
well-known winter treatment, viz., a complete painting over, about a fortnight 
before the buds burst, with the following solution : — 


Sulphate of iron . oOlbs. 

Sulphuric acid. 1 pint 

Water .. lOgalls. 


THE FARM. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

By W. Lowiuk, M.A , B.Sc., Pbincipal Uusewoiuhy 
Aokiceltukal College. 

Row many things by season season’d are 
To their right praise and true perfection l 

In no sense are these notes intended to be a calendar of farm operations in 
the colony, or a monthly precis of farm practice. They are meant to be sug¬ 
gestive simply, and when they become didatic it will be in relation to the 
principles of practice, not practice simply so called. In every district the 
average climatic conditions, the characteristics of the soils, the facilities for 
marketing, and other conditions which experience alone discovers, determine 
the prevailing practice for that district. The notes are based on the experience 
which the College farm, on average malice land, with a 17in, rainfall, offers, 
and are meant to be considered and compared in relation to the practice of other 
districts with the view to stimulate thoughtful practice. 
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Fallowing is one of the many operations to which Shakespeare’s words, as 
above quoted, truly apply. The time of fallowing, and the condition of the 
land when it is first ploughed, have most important effects on the result of the 
work. We fallow the land for these reasons: fl) to clean it, (2) to lead as 
much of the rainwater as possible into the subsoil during the rainy season, (3) 
to promote a circulation of air and moisture through the soil so as to promote 
physical, chemical, and biological activity therein, and secure the ameliorating 
and enriching influences in full effect; and (4) to conserve moisture. Now all 
these effects arc more marked the earlier in the season the work can be effected. 
In late fallowing there is less germination of the seeds of weeds, and instead of 
having the opportunity of killing two or three successive crops, the late fallower 
can kill only such weeds as have germinated before ploughing, and a few which 
may germinate in the land before the hot dry weather sets in. The winter feed 
secured from the land when fallowing is delayed is not worth a half bushel of 
wheat per acre, but judicious early fallowing will increase the yield by several 
bushels per acre. The land late fallowed does not through the summer become 
sufficiently mellow and consolidated to be in the most fit state for the sowing of 
the cereal crops in the autumn. On light lands, such as the average mallee land, 
I have a firm conviction this late fallowing is conducive to take-all. If the land 
is lifted early much of the winter rainwater gets down into the sub-soil instead 
of flowing off from the surface and carrying off with it in suspension and solu¬ 
tion much of the valuable fertilising material. Our lands are not underdrained, 
and therefore, even where the rainfall is considerable, the soils are not reached, 
and the risk of valuable nitrates being carried off in the water flowing from the 
drains is no risk to us. This is indeed an argument, and one of the strongest 
in some countries, against bare fallowing, and it does not concern us here. 
The circulation of the air and moisture through the soil is most important. 
Inorganic elements of plant food, such as potash, are made available through 
the oxidising action of the air, and the solvent action of the water and 
nitrification—that is, the conversion of inert nitrogen in the soils into active 
form or nitrates—proceeds more rapidly. Further, the microbes which play a 
part so important in our soils find through this aeration, and the presence of 
inorganic matt rial in soluble form, conditions more favorable to their activity, 
and with the approach of warm weather their activity proceeds apace. Contrast 
with this late fallowing. The warm weather is on us ere it is finished; the 
plough turns up a moist surface for evaporation, and the drying air plays 
practically to the bottom of the furrow, unless the land is cultivated and 
harrowed right away; the microscopic germs are in conditions unfavorable to 
activity, and less nitrogen is stored up in the land; the land until seedtime 
never works so mellowly, and altogether the tardy fallower reaps the result of 
bis delay in a sickly, pale-colored, dirty, and inevitably relatively a poor crop. 
Early fallowing will not always ensure a clean crop. Last year’s fallowing is 
a case in point, and crops this year are dirty; yet wc have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we “ have been beforehand—that we have dom what we could.” 
The last advantage in the list enumerated in fa\or of fallowing is for much of 
our country the most important. The rainfall is barely sufficient for a good 
crop, and thorough fallowing is, I believe, a means of conserving moisture 
sufficient to equal an increase of from 2iu. to 3in. of rain in the succeeding 
season. It is this fact that has led the great majority of our best farmers to 
consider thorough fallowing the hey to suca ss in cereal growing ; and cereal 
growing is the all important part of our cropping. Most men who take time 
by the forelock will have finished fallowing, and many this year are earlier 
than usual in order to get the heavy work over before their haystack was 
finished. “ It is an ill wind that blaws nae gude,” and next year’s results, 
with a fair season, will testify to the truth of the proverb. I wrote just now 
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henry work, for early following ahould be dee]) if the subsoil will admit of it. 
There is time for the soil to become consolidated during after working, which 
is not the case when land is late fallowed. This year we have worked a field 
here to a depth of Kin. We took a heavy three-furrow stump-jumper and 
improvised mould boards specially for the work so cut away below and at the 
heel as to turn only the top soil and leave the lower soil merely stirred. The 
work, in fact, is a combination of subsoiling and ploughing, and past experience 
leads me to anticipate good results from it next season, and better still in 
succeeding years. 

Other work now requiring attention will include—(1) Harrowing or horse- 
hoeing wheat crops, (2) rolling, (.3) second working of the fallows. 

1. Wheat crops this year, as already indicated, are likely to be relatively 
dirty. Last year's dry season gave us little or no opportunity of cleaning the 
fallows, and the autumn rains came so late that it was undesirable to wait 
for the germination of weeds before sowing. A good harrowing at this time 
of the year, if a few days’ sufficiently dry weather comes to allow of teams 
working on the wheat without sinking too deeply into the land, will be found 
to help considerably towards cleaning the bottom. Smaller weeds are just at 
that stage that the harrows root many of them out readily, and further, the 
wheat will be invigorated b) the operation; it will stool better and grow more 
freely. Where the crop has been drilled the horsehoc should be kept active 
whenever the condition of the land will admit of it. This is a more efficient 
way of cleaning the crop than harrowing, but it is, of course, much more tedious 
and more expensive. Where a man lias a large area, I believe lie will do well 
to let the horsehoc alone and be content with harrowing, inasmuch as weather 
suitable for the work is likely to come in very brief periods, and unless the 
opportunity is taken to get over a large area in these short periods much of the 
work must of necessity be left undone. 

2. Rolling .—This is a necessary operation wherever the crop is to be cut for 
hay, if the desirable bottom is to he secured. Apart from this advantage, 1 am 
not altogether satisfied that rolling on average wheat lands secures an advantage 
sufficient to repay the. expense ; on light lands, on the other hand, heavy rolling 
is desirable. It firms the land and brings about a condition more congenial to the 
habit of the wheat plant. Looking at the matter from the point of view of pure 
physics, rolling will be recognised as a means of leading water from below to 
the surface. For a short time after rolling the surface will contain, therefore, 
more moisture, and the plants at first will benefit; but later it will be found 
that the exhaustion of moisture is slightly quicker on rolled land than on land 
not so treated. In some cases where the seed bed did not work down readily, 
and the weather has blown up dry, rolling may not have this effect, but in so 
far as it crumbles down the dry lumps of soil on the surface, and breaks to a 
small extent the hardened surface, it may leave a kind of mulch of soil on the 
surface, and so diminish the evaporation. This, in fact, was noticed on our 
northern areas last year, and may be looked upon as an exceptional circumstance. 

3. The second working of the fallows may be done by alight cross-ploughing, 
or by deep cross-cultivating with a chisel-tined cultivator. I am inclined to 
favor the latter alternative, though 1 have carried out no definite experiments 
in the matter, nor have known of such being done heretofore. Whatever 
method is adopted, if it be done within the coming month, will, I know, be 
beneficial. It is not sufficient to simply plough the land, let sheep run over to 
keep the oats down, and scarify it before baytirne; the full benefits of fallowing 
are derived as much or more from the after working than from the first plough¬ 
ing. It has been advanced at various times in agricultural history that thorough 
working of the land will enable a farmer to go on with alternations of bare 
fallow and crop, growing maximum crops. While one cannot endorse to its 
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full extent this extreme doctrine, one at the name time recognises that it is 
a means of lessening the amount of manure required, and securing conditions 
most conducive to the best results under judicious manuring. The summer 
scarifying on fallows is purposely shallow to secure a soil mulch and lessen 
evaporation. (Voss-working now is largely with a view to aeration of the soil, 
and while it is moist and mellow, on most lands it cannot well be overdone. 

Another question which will be engaging the attention of many farmers now 
is that of the preparation of the land for summer crops. Where the average 
rainfall is under 15in. or lfiin. it is inadvisable to practise summer cropping. 
The crop undoubtedly drys the land, and the after-crop in low rainfall districts 
suffers. 

This summer cropping, therefore, is a question for those that are favored 
with a high rainfall. Next month will be sufficiently early for full notes on 
this question. In the meantime, no better preparation for such crops can be 
devised than thorough working of the land as if for a bare fallow. 


SALE OF ARTIFICIAL FERTILISERS. 

The attention of buyers and sellers of artificial fertilisers is specially 
directed to the following clauses of the Fertilisers Act, 1894 :— 

Clause 1.—(1) Kvery person who sells for use as a fertiliser of the soil any 
article manufactured in the said province, or imported from abroad, shall sign 
and give to the purchaser an invoice stating the name of the article, and 
whether it is an artificially-compounded article or not, and what is at least the 
percentage of the nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid in soluble form, and 
insoluble phosphoric acid respectively, if any, contained in the article; and 
this invoice shall have effect as a warranty by the seller of the statements con¬ 
tained therein. (2) For the purposes of this section an article shall be deemed 
to be manufactured if it lias been subjected to any artificial process. 

Clause 2 provides that if any person fails to give such invoice, or causes 
or permits any invoice or description of the aiticle sold by him to be false in 
any material particular, shall be liable, without prejudice to any civil liability, 
on conviction, to a fine of not more than twenty pounds; and, on any subse¬ 
quent conviction to a fine of not more than fifty pounds. 

The regulations under the Fertilisers Act provide that any buyer of a fer¬ 
tiliser may have the same analysed by the Agricultural Chemist, at the School 
of Mines, for a charge of 3s. for each determination; that is, if the buyer 
wishes to ascertain how much nitrogen the fertiliser contains he must pay 3s., 
for potash 3s. for phosphoric acid 3s , or for any two or three he would be 
charged Os. or 9s. respectively ; and if the analysis does not bear out the state¬ 
ment in the invoice these fees have to be paid by the seller. 


POULTRY. 

By D. F. Laurie, Poultry Expert. 

Profitable poultry-keeping depends entirely on system. First of all a 
suitable position must be selected; then suitable roosting houses and nests must 
be provided. It is of no use expecting poultry to thrive in bleak, exposed, or 
draughty situations; as much shelter (bushes for preference) must be pro¬ 
vided as is possible. It is also certain that if the houses or sheds in which 
the birds sleep become infested with vermin, such os lice, miles, fowl fleas, 
tick, and bugs, the birds cannot be expected to thrive ; therefore it is cheaper 
and better in every way to erect such buildings as offer the least harbor to 
such pests, and as are more easily cleaned and disinfected. On no account 
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should overcrowding be allowed; perfect ventilation without draught is also 
necessary. On the question of breed, certain varieties are justly famed for 
certain excellence. Of the sort suitable for producing high-class table poultry, 
such as is especially preferable for the export tiade, the Dorking stands 
easily in the front rank. There are four varieties—the colored or dark, 
the silver grey, the white, and the cuckoo ; of the first two, eggs or young birds 
excellently bred, are now procurable in South Australia. Cross-bred birds 
(that is the progeny of two pure varieties) are often of more hardy constitution 
and quicker to mature; both great considerations. We produce such a bird to 
a high degree of perfection by mating the Indian Game, or, as it is sometimes 
known, the Cornish Game, with the Dorking. The cross so produced is in 
everyway excellent; hardy, quick-growing, and possessing abundant flesh of 
the highest quality and color ; the skin is white, and as a rule so are the legs 
and feet. Although the Indian Game in its pure state has yellow r legs, breeders 
often find color a difficulty, and crossed with the white-legged Dorking the legs 
of the progeny are sure to be white. As a table fowl the Indian Game pure 
is of a very high order, but the hens do not lay so well as Dorkings. This 
cross is the one which sells best of ail in the English market, is most liked by 
the leading poulterers, and wins at the table-poultry shows. There are other 
breeds and crosses of great merit, but not equal to these. Other suitable 
birds are Orpingtons, Langshans, and Wyandottes, and many good table birds 
are bred from Brahmas crossed with Dorkings, as the above should be, or with 
Indian Games. Where one has not the means to purchase much pure stock, 
it is a good plan to select, say, seven or nine large square-bodied, tine-boned, 
white-skinned hens of fine quality, and fine in head, and mate with a, large, 
active, vigorous Indian Game or Dorking cockerel; the result should be fair 
and perhaps excellent table fowl. These breeding pens should be kept to 
themselves, and only these eggs used for incubation. 

Where egg-laying is the main feature, it will be found to bo a matter of 
strain more than breed. Hens of many varieties will often be found, also 
common hens, which will lay a large number of eggs in a year. On finding 
such a hen, breed from her; her pullets "will do likewise. The cock birds 
should also be bred from good layers. By care and attention to this matter, 
and by constant solection, and discarding all liens not up to the mark as 
layers, a large mob of birds can soon be bred with a high laying power. The 
Mediterranean breeds, such as Minorcas, Leghorns, and Andalusians, are noted 
as layers; they aTe also non-sitters, are very precocious, and consume only a 
moderate amount of food. Good specimens of good laying strains are easily 
procurable, and a cockerel of any of these varieties, bred from a good layer, 
and then mated with eight to a dozen of the best layers on the farm, will 
produce pullets of superior (and earlier) laying powers to common birds. 

Duck-breeding is a profitable occupation if carried out on proper lines. 
Good stock must be used for breeding from, so as to have size, quality, and 
early maturity. Ducklings should be fit for market from eight weeks of age. 
The most esteemed variety in England is the Aylesbury; the Pekin is also 
much in favor—both are of great size and excellent quality of flesh. The cross 
between the two is very hardy and quick-growing. Another breed, the Indian 
Runner, a fawn and white bird, is remarkable for the great number of eggs 
produced. They may be used to improve the egg-laying of other breeds, but, 
although the quality of the flesh is excellent, the birds are very small, weighing 
about 4lbs. as adults, not half the weight of a good Pekin or Aylesbury; 
however, they mature very early. 

Owing to the severe season iye have just passed through great numbers of 
poultry have been killed off, and have died of disease; there is the prospect 
of good local markets in addition to the export trade. In reply to the question 
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as to who should keep poultry * it may be answered—Everyone, especially 
farmers and gardeners. Less would then be heard of insect pests and hard times. 
Well-bred poultry, which always command a profitable price, as a rule cost lens 
to keep and rear than scraggy mongrels, which yield neither eggs nor meat 
The gradual improvement in quality throughout the colony is much to be 
desired. Large numbers of birds reach Adelaide from the country; the superior 
sorts always sell well, while the inferior birds can hardly return expenses. 

It is quite time that hatching operations were in full swing. Nests must be 
provided in secluded corners, as the hens do not like laying in public. The 
nests are best if on the ground, and may be scooped out and lined with grass 
or short straw, a sheet of iron placed in front for privacy. At all times be on 
the lookout for vermin. Provide a dry dust bath in a sheltered position. The 
birds enjoy dusting themselves; it destroys vermin and keeps them healthy. 
Apply kerosene, carbolic acid, Little’s phenyle, or QuibelUs compound to any 
woodwork, or frequently limewash the insides of houses and also the perches, 
etc., with hot limewash, to which may be added alum, or sulphate of iron 
(copperas). Do not put kerosene near a sitting hen or her eggs; if she is 
worried by vermin use a little insect powder or flour of sulphur. Keep a full 
supply of sharp sand and grit as aids to digestion. Hens are very fond of char¬ 
coal; it is antiseptic, and promotes digestion. Lime is a constituent of the egg¬ 
shell, and must be provided in some form or other, such as old mortar, ground 
bones, crushed sea and oyster shells. Green bone (uncooked), cut fine, and 
given at the rate of £oz. per hen three times a week is excellent for filling 
the egg basket; such bone is not suitable for growing stock, as it contains too 
much oil. Fresh clean water must be always at hand and kept well shaded; 
any disregard to this important matter will end in loss. Green food is also 
a necessity, and may consist of grass, cabbage, kail, lettuce, &c. Do not use 
pepper, spices, and egg foods; such are only to be used in case of colds, 
which are the result of carelessness on the owner’s part. House well, feed 
judiciously, provide all that a bird in a state of nature would get, such as 
grit, grass, &t\, and the birds will pay, and no physic will ever be needed. 
Regularity is also a great point to be remembered in feeding. Food should be 
as varied as possible, and notice taken if each bird is doing well and getting 
sufficient. Neither overfeed nor starve. All food must be sound and whole¬ 
some, and should not be thrown on dirty ground. 


CAPONS AND CAPONISING. 

(Condensed from New South Wales Agricultural Gazette , Vol. IV., p. 722; 
illustrations kindly loaned by Agricultural Department of N.S. W.j 
The writer (sub-editor, Samuel Gray) maintains that poultry for table should 
be sold by weight, and that it is more profitable to raise one fowl of 9lbs. than 
to raise two fowls of 4|lbs. each. The object of caponising is to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of the flesh. He suggests that turkeys and 
ducks also might be profitably caponised. In some exhaustive trials, made 
at different experimental stations connected with the Department of Agri¬ 
culture of the United States of America, with various breeds and cross breeds 
to test whether or not it will pay to caponise, the conclusion arrived at by the 
Rhode Island Experimental Station was that “These experiments show less gain 
in weight as the result of caponising than we w'ere led to expect by published 
accounts* The tender flesh and the ability to take on fat seemed to be the 
only gain of importance.” The cockerels were caponised at an average weight 
of 8*Bibs., and the tests were made against a like number of cockerels of 
similar varieties fed with similar food under the same conditions. One notice- 
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able fact was that, while the younger or smaller birds recovered more quickly 
from the operation, the larger birds, after recovery, made the more rapid and 
profitable growth. In America, early in the season, high prices rule for 
“ broilers,” or “spring chickens,” but it is considered that the surplus cockerels 
will give greater profit later on if caponised and sold before growth has ceased. 
“ After caponising, the labor of caring for and feeding is but little more than 
in feeding cattle or pigs, and the proportion of labor to produce lOOlbs. of 
broilers, as the latter have been most of the time with the hen or in brooders. 
As the demand for capons does not come from those who are looking for the 
cheapest possible animal food, it is evident that efforts should be made by any 
grower towards improvement, in quality, and the most successful and profitable 
competition will probably be in this direction.” 

The labor required in feeding capons is less than with young chicks. The cost 
of caponising is small where expert services can be obtained, and an expert should 
be employed where possible. . . . Anyone endeavoring to teach himself should 
operate on several dead cockerels before attempting to operate on a live one. 

The largest breeds will be found the most profitable for capons, and it is 
useless to caponise cockerels of the smaller breeds. 

Skim milk can be profitably fed to capons in large quantities if it is sweet. 
The dishes, &c., must be kept scrupulously clean; give a variety of foods to 
capons. The cost of feed is approximately 2]d. per day for each lOOlbs of 
capons after they have reached their full si/e. 

The Rhode Island Experimental Station reported that, by following the 
book directions, caponising is easily and quickly performed, but more so after 
witnessing the operation. Birds apparently suffer but little pain, and the per¬ 
centage of loss is small. The birds grew larger in frame, matured later, became 
quiet and contented, did not crow or fight, and their flesh remained soft and 
tender. Birds of 21bs. or less were most easily and safely caponised, but the 
larger the birds, provided they have not commenced to crow and their combs 
had not developed, the more quickly they recovered. The only birds that died 
under the operation were those that had commenced to crow. The old Chinese 
tools, when their use is understood, were found the most satisfactory of all. 
Brahma-Cochin cross birds did not equal the untreated birds in weight until 
seven months had elapsed, and in ten months they did not average lib. 
heavier. A Langshan rooster, one-sixth of a pound heavier than a capon of 
same breed at same time, kept ahead of the caponed fowl for seven months. A 
Plymouth Rock capon equalled the roosters in weight in less than two months, 
and gained on them the rest of the season, but did not average more than Jib. 
heavier at any time. Indian Game capons were five months in catching up 
with the roosters, and were not Jib. heavier at eight months after the opera¬ 
tion. Brahma-Cochins gained the least during the first year, but made the 
largest and heaviest birds at the end of twelve months. The Langshan w r as 
less affected by the operation, but was larger at the time it was performed. 
The Plymouth Rocks recovered loss readily, but they were operated on when 
the weather was warmer—fifteen days later than the Langshan. Indian Game 
and their crosses were harder to do, and should be taken when younger. The 
conclusion was that there is less gain in weight than was expected* Capons 
come in w'hen the market is bare of fresh summer-raised poultry, and they 
furnish a large tender roast, and command a high price. Of the superiority of 
the flesh there is no doubt. 

Caponising Tools, 

There are many patterns of caponising tools on sale, but experienced men 
give preference to the simple old-fashioned Chinese instrument, comprising 
a knife or scalpel for making the incision; a whalebone, with hooks at oach 
end, to stretch the ribs apart or hold the wound open; a hook to tear the thin 
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film-like membrane lining the abdominal cavity; forceps to pick up und help 
tear the thin membrane covering the testicle ; an delator or spoon-like probe 
to draw the lower testicle into view, to assist in passing the hair over the 
gland, and to scoop out blood, feathers, or particles that should be removed 
from the cavity; and a tube or canula to hold and direct the horsehair loop by 
which the testicle is torn off. To save picking up so many different tools the 
knife and forceps arc usually combined in one, also the spoon and hook (sie 
illustration of Chinese implements): — 






A, knife and forceps combined . B, whalebone spreader ; 0, cords for fastening birds, 
furnished with most sets, but not generally used; 1\ hook for touring the thin skin; E, spoon 
or elevator, combined with 1); F, canula, or tube with horsehair loop which is passed over 
the testicle projecting from the point, and the part which is grasped by the lingers pro¬ 
jecting from the square top or butt by which the tube is held. 

The illustration above shows too much curve in the forceps at the points. 
The points should bo thin, narrow, and fit each other perfectly, and about 5in 
in length from the blade, so that the hand may not come too close to the 
opening and obscure the light. This instrument should be good enough to take 
hold of the thin skin on the back of the hand without letting go when pulled 
upon. 

The whalebone spreader is fur superior to any wire spreader. The sliding 
ring is used to increase or decrease the tension. The whalebone must neces¬ 
sarily be rather stout and elastic. The ribs of large birds are stiff, and cannot 
be spread very much, while those of small birds are so pliable that they will 
bear a considerable stretching without injury, and in such case the opening 
need not be so large. 

The spoon should he widest near the tip, and as wide as the average 
testicle in long, or it will take a long time to get the loop round the gland. It 
should be somewhat hollowed, but not too deep The bottom of the bowl 
should be smooth, and curved like a teaspoon, so that the loop may easily slip 
over it. The stem should be rough to prevent slipping in the hand, not too 
thin, and about 6in. long. This instrument, with the pliers, has much to do 
with the operator’s speed. 
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The tip of the canula should be slightly flattened and wider than shown in 
the cut, and have holes in the extreme corners. Between these holes is a smooth 
surface, slightly rounded, so that the hair when it is drawn up tight will hug 
closely. The expert will want several of them, having different widths at 
the point. Some testicles are long, like a grain of oats, with an attachment 
at each end; while others are shaped like a kidney, with both attachments 
near together at the hollow side. If a tube having the holes close together is 
used with the former the gland is likely to double up and break when the hair 
is tightened, and a part slip through the loop, and, remaining, a “slip” is pro¬ 
duced. For such shaped glands a tube with its tip as wide as the gland is 
long should be used. With wide tips the attachments are snapped separately 
when the tube is twisted; but when the holes arc close together the attach¬ 
ments are liable to be twisted into one strand, and arc then harder to break. 
The holes in the tip should be very smooth, or the horsehair will be quickly 
worn through. It is best to use two hairs; but some use one only, and this is 
liable to break. The best hair may be secured from the tail of a large coarse- 
haired horse; those from the tail of a mare are liable to be brittle. Two or 
three canulas, ready strung with two hairs each, should be kept, and the ends 
projecting through the square end should be tied so that both hairs are exactly 
of the same length, whilst the loop at the other end should be no larger than 
can be drawn taut by the forefinger of the left hand that holds the tube. 'Hie 
squared end roughened is necessary to enable one to grasp it firmly and twist 
it easily. These tubes are usually nickel-plated. 

Best Age and Weight. 

Cockerels about three months of age, or weighing from 1 Albs, to 2Jibs, each, 
are most suitable for the operation. Birds whose combs are undeveloped, and 
that have not commenced to crow may be operated upon at a much greater age 
and when weighing 4lbs. to filhs. As breeds differ, maturity rather than age 
should be considered. 

Fasting. 

Cockerels should be deprived of all food for thirty-six or forty-eight hours 
previous to the operation. The time depends upon the way they have been fed 
and the amount of range allowed them. If the bird is to be opened on each side 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours is quite sufficient. It is preferable to fast them 
forty-eight hours and remove both testicles from one opening. By fasting the 
bowels are emptied, so that they are not in the way or do not cover the organs. 
The volume of blood in the veins and arteries is also lessened, so there is 
less bleeding, and the inflammation caused by the wound is not so great. It is 
important to deprive them of all water as well as of food. 

Operating Table. 

When only a few birds are to be treated a box, or anything of the right 
height, will do. When a number have to be dealt with it is most convenient 
to have a table with a drawer for tools (and with folding legs if used for travel¬ 
ling from place to place). It should be waist high to the operator, about 24in. 
long by Min. wide. A thin strip projecting above the edge at the back and 
half-way across the ends is desirable to keep the tools from rolling off. On 
the left edge of the table, and about 3in. from the front corner should be 
fastened a loop large enough to easily admit the wings and head of the bird. 
This may be formed by nailing together both ends of a strap or cord 15in. to 
20in. long to the edge of the table. To fasten the legs, provide a strap punched 
with holes an inch apart the w v holc length, with a tongueless buckle at one end. 
At the right end of the table and 4in. or 5in. from the front corner are driven 
several wire nails having small heads the size of the holes in the strap. These 
are bent slightly backward. 
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Proper Light. 

A bright cloudless day should be chosen for the work. The best time is the 
latter part of forenoon, but may be conducted nearly all day. A place out of 
the direct rays of the sun should be selected, where the light is at its best. In 
the direct sunlight the organs may be seen more distinctly, but the shadow's 
thrown by the head, hands, and tools interfere with the work. 

Preparations for Operation. 

The birds having been confined and fasted the proper time, quietly catch 
each one as required. If chased, left exposed to the hot sun, or transported 
by express previous to the operation there will be more bleeding, and the work 
will be hindered. 

To fasten the bird to the table pass his head and wings through the loop at 
the left, draw him back to tighten the strap, lay him on his left side with back 
to the operator, draw out the legs, put the strap noose over them above the 
hock or knee joints, draw it sufficiently to stretch the bird, and button the strap 
over one of the nails on the right side of the table. If the loop for the wings is 
too large a couple of twists will reduce it. In fastening the legs the upper or 
right leg should be drawn back further than the left. 

Performing the Operation. 

The bird having been fastened with its right side up and w r ith back to the 
operator, pluck a few feathers from a small space iu front of the thigh joint to 
expose the skin, a space of about l£in. square, over the last two ribs. Remove 
them with one or two quick twitches, as if picking a dead fowl. During this 
part of the work the bird makes more fuss than than at any other time. Before 
cutting, some operators chill the skin by wetting the bird’s side to prevent bleed¬ 
ing. This would also aid in preventing the feathers from blowing up in the w'ay. 
Locate a point between the last two ribs and in line with the hip and shoulder 
joints, or an inch from the backbone, then with the left hand draw back the 
skin towards the hip ;to get the muscle out of the way and so that the skin will 
slip back and cover the opening after the operation) and insert the knife, held 
by the right hand, through the muscle between the libs. Make a cut an inch 
long toward the end of the ribs. Beginners should practise on dead birds first. 



Inserting the Knife. 

After a little practice the skin and two layers of muscle may be severed at one 
stroke, if done by several insertions of the knife one layer inay draw over 
another when it is removed, and the skin over all, making it difficult to complete 
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the cut without there being several unnecessary incisions. One clean cut that 
will lay open the cavity may be made with safety without danger of touching 
the bowels if they are empty. If by mistake the cut is made one rib too far 
forward the lung will probably be pierced. 

Now introduce the spreader and draw apart the ribs. Push one of the blunt 
hooks between the ribs into the cavity and draw it back against the edge of the 



Inserting tub Spreader. 


wound next the hip, then bend the whalebone around to the other side, now 
press down on the hook already in place to depress the last rib (which is the 
most pliable), and from the outside catch the other hook on to the other rib or 
the opposite edge of the opening If necessary lengthen the cut by passing 
the knife round the point of the next to the last rib, or cutting towards the back. 



Extending the Opening. 
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If cut too close to the back the chicken is weakened, and if cut too far the other 
way the bowels may protrude later. The smaller the opening, provided there m 
room to do the work , the better . 

Next to the opening will be found a tibia semi-transparent membrane, the 
peritoneum, which is also divided, care being taken not to touch the bowels at 
the end of the. ribs. If blood flows from the severed mu6cle let it clot and 
remove it before cutting this membrane. This is usually torn with the hook, 
but we again follow the example of our New Jersey friends. This membrane is 
punctured near the back of the bird with the point of the knife held back down* 
ward, the spoon is then passed through this opening and across beneath the two 
or more layers of membrane, which are pressed up slightly and safely divided by 
a single stroke of the knife, the spoon beneath serving as a guard. Along this 
membrane run fine branches of an artery, and in cutting it is best to pass the 
knife between instead of across them. This is of slight importance, however. 

The bowels, upper testicle, and blood vessels are now plainly exposed to view. 
The testicles are small, yellow, roundish bodies, shaped either like a kidney 
bean or a grain of wheat or oats. They are fastened to the back and to the 
blood vessels which surround them by thin membranes. They lie against and 
on each sub* of a large artery, which, if punctured, will cause the bird to bleed 
to death as promptly as if its throat were cut. The lower or left testicle should 
he removed first. It is slightly farther back in the cavity, or toward the rump, 
and if hidden may be brought in sight by pushing the intestines forward and 
downward. It lies between the large artery and another large blood vessel, 
but if raised bv the spoon until it comes in contact with the thin membrane 
between the two blood vessels, they are left in the rear, and the membrane 
m*y he caught with the pliers, slightly drawn up and carefully torn with the 
hook. As soon as this is done the lower testicle if fully uncovered, and instead 
of u dull yellow uow appears bright and shining. Now insert the tube containing 
the loop, holding it with the fingers of the left hand and resting the hand upon 
the bird. The forefinger of this hand should be free of the tube and pass 
through the knotted end of the loop, as it projects from the top, ready to draw 
it tight. Now’ lower the point of the tube to the testicle, with its hair loop 
slightly projecting, at the same time passing the spoon probe (which is held in 
the right hand) through the loop and under the testicle. Hold the point of 
the tube against the back or hollow of the testicle and with the spoon draw the 
testicle out so that all of it is in sight and within the loop, then tighten the 
hair with the forefinger, at the same time slipping the spoon out of the way that 
it may not be held in the loop. Then take the hair loop held by the finger in 
the right hand and hold tightly while the tube is held in the same position with 
the whole left hand, then give the tube a sharp twist with the fingers, first one 
way, then the other a few times, then draw the point of tube up and towards the 
rump slightly, and continue to twist until the attachments are loosened, then 
draw it out. If the cord comes with it, cut it off at the mouth of the opening, 
but not close to the gland. The glands should come out with the sixteenth of 
an inch or more of the cord attached to them. 

If the upper gland is removed first, because it is easiest to reach, the blood 
from the small blood vessels severed covers the lower one and its removal is 
almost impossible without making an opening on the other side. Although the 
upper gland is easy to reach there is greater risk in its removal. It lies close to 
the main artery, and the small artery connecting it with the large is so short 
that there is more danger of rupture. 

Slightly catch the membrane covering it, just enough to draw it up a little, 
and sever it with the hook. The more thoroughly the membrane attachments 
are disconnected the easier it is twisted out. Use the tube and loop as before. 
If slight bleeding follows the removal of the glands from the small blood vessels 
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that were necessarily severed, it will be all right, but the blood should be 
spooned out and as little left in the cavity as possible.' If the large blood vessels 
are torn the “click, click” of their escaping contents will inform the operator 
that he will soon have a dead bird. Birds that live ten minutes after the opera¬ 
tion usually survive. In case the comb is somewhat developed it is by some 
removed at the time of the operation, or the bird will look like a slip. We 
think, however, that such birds should not be castrated. 

Care should be taken that no feathers are left in the cavity. Remove the 
spreader hooks in the same way that they were adjusted, unfasten the bird 
and, holding him by the wings or shoulders, instead of legs, mark him and 
put him in the coop. Do not sew up the cut. It is customary to mark thorn 
by standing them on the table and cutting off the nail or the tip of the right 
toe of the right foot. When we fail to remove both glands and expect the 
bird will be a slip, we cut off the left toenail of the left foot. 

Food and water in moderation arc given at once. Although grass and soft 
food, which is least liable to increase their feverishness, should be given for 
a week or ten days, give them a small quantity of whole corn for the first meal. 
This seems to brace them up and take away the weakness which soft food seems to 
aggravate if given at first. They are then confined, bedded with straw, and given 
soft food. They are not allowed full liberty or to roost for some time, hut kept as 
quiet as possible. If overfed at first, or caught by the legs, protrusion of the 
bowels beneath the skin may be expected, unless the opening was a smalFone. 

The outer skin usually comes together and scabs over in a day or two, and 
then they are liable to have “ wind puff.” Air or gas accumulates under the 
skin and puffs them out like a balloon. This should he pressed out after prick¬ 
ing a hole in the sound skin with a penknife. It should be watched for the 
first two or three weeks, and the bird relieved as soon as it appears Some may 
have to he pricked several times, If not relieved the pressure brings on other 
troubles, and the bird may be lost. 

In operating by lamplight with the aid of the head mirror, the light is placed 
2ft. to 3ft. away and about 1 ft. higher than the table. The greatest advantage in 
using artificial light is in the winter, when the weather is severely cold and windy. 
Outdoor work is then impossible. A skylight would enable one to work indoors 
in comfort on bright days, but the head mirror enables one to work at any time. 

The operation fails principally by the bursting of the skin which encloses the 
soft matter of the testicle. If part of the covering and some of this glandular 
structure remains unsevered something like a testicle grows in the place of the 
gland. Where this occurs the birds (slips) cannot usually reproduce, but the 
nerves live, and sufficient sex remains to cause them to crow and pay as much, 
or more, attention to the hens as a rooster. The older the bird the less danger 
thero is of breaking the testicle, but there is more danger of his bleeding to 
death. The glands as they grow larger increase very little in length. 

Slips vary in quality; some are about the same as a capon, while others are 
about like a rooster. They grow large more quickly than a capon. Slips sell 
at a price midway between that of fowls and capons. A good sup is better than 
a poor capon. 

When working on small birds some operators surround both glands with the 
hair loop at one time and remove them together. The formation of fowls differs 
very much. In some the thigh covers the last rib and must be drawn hack to 
make the cut. We do not like to open both sides of a bird. If opened on the 
left side the position of the organs is reversed and the operator does not work as 
readily, but when the birds are found unusually full, or the glands are very 
large, it is sometimes advisable and in some cases is the only way to complete 
the work. Usually no more than l per cent, or 2 per cent, of the birds are lost 
from the operation, 
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THE INTERCOLONIAL CONFERENCE OF 
FRUITGROWERS. 

By the General Secretary. 

Having been approved by the Hon. Minister of Agriculture, upon nomination 
by the Bureau, as a delegate with Mr. George Quinn (Inspector of Fruit) and 
others to attend the Intercolonial Conference of Fruitgrowers, to be holden at 
Brisbane on June 12, 1897, l took advantage of the occasion to visit the 
Experimental Farms at Wagga Wagga and Richmond River, in New South 
Wales, as well also (in company with Mr. Quinn) to inspect a number of orchards 
and gardens in New South Wales and Queensland. 

Leaving Adelaide on June 3, I arrived in Melbourne next morning, and, 
after delivering a few parcels of entomological and other specimens to various 
officials, and paying respects to the Secretary of Agriculture and others, went, on 
same day, to Benalla, 122 miles, to avoid the early start at 6*15 a.m, from Mel¬ 
bourne next morning, stopping at the Benalla Hotel, which was very comfortable. 

'At about 10*45 on June 5 took the mail train for Bomen, which is the 
ncurost station in New South Wales to the Wagga Wagga Experimental 
Farm. Here Mr. George Valdei, the gentleman then in charge, met me, 
and after a five miles drive we arrived at the farm, where I stayed over Sunday 
arid Monday at his residence. There is a good deal of nice arable land in 
this locality, generally favored with good rains, but its distance from a seaport 
and market discounts some of its advantages. The soil is as good as most of our 
land near Anlaby and Kapunda. 

The Wagga farm comprises 2,500 acres, and 1 ,000 more can he added. At 
the college there were twenty-seven students, and they cultivate, under super¬ 
vision of several instructors, over 1,200 acres of crops of several kinds, 
together with eighty-five acres of fruit trees, and twelve acres of vines. Pro¬ 
vision is being made for erection of a winery and the planting of a larger 
area of vines—especially those considered to be best suited for claret types of 
wine, for which the locality appears to be well suited. There is a dairy herd 
of eleven cows and a bull, and a considerable number of pure Berkshire pigs 
are bred here. For the heavy work of clearing, levelling, and grading, and 
for sinking a large reservoir intended for irrigating, a powerful team of bullocks 
is kept; and for ploughing and other standard farm work there are numerous 
teams of horses. Smiths’, carpenters’, and other workshops, under skilled 
teachers, employ a portion of the time of the students, and the dairy, slaughter¬ 
house, chaffcutters, and many other institutions keep them profitably engaged 
when not engaged on the land or otherwise at work or study. 

Nearly the whole of the buildings on this farm are of wood, and there is 
ample accommodation for students, masters, principal, live stock, implements, 
grain, seedroom, haystacks, offices, &c. 

The experimental plots are most interesting, and were being carried out 
upon the most perfect scientific principles by Mr Valder under the direc¬ 
tions of Dr, N. A. Cobb, Vegetable Pathologist to the New South Wales 
Department of Agriculture. Amongst many other items, Dr. Cobb has 
initiated 44 stud ” plots of wheats, from which he constantly culls the best 
samples and cultivates or 4 - educates” to a still higher degree of perfection. 
These are divided into classes A, B, and C, of which those varieties under A 
are the best. Wheats and other cereals are grown commercially also, and best 
sorts of wheats for the locality are sold to farmers. It has been already found 
that certain sorts are better suited to the climate than others that do well in 
warmer country. 
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A large number of grasses and fodder plants are grown experimentally, 
amongst them being several varieties of saltbushes, which thrive well on 
the deep gravelly soil resulting from decomposition of granite rocks. Amongst 
the grasses Andropoyon sericeus and A. pertusus do well, and so also do the 
native Mitchell grasses (Astrehla pectinata and A. triticoides). There are fifty- 
one indigenous glasses and fodder plants under experimental cultivation, 
but the above-mentioned do best so far. 

Some of the students were engaged in treating seed wheat for prevention of 
“ bunt.” They had two cauldrons of nearly boiling water. One was kept 
steadily at a temperature of 132° to 135° F. by addition of hot water from 
the other, and the bran bags, holding l^bush. of grain, were kept immersed 
and agitated in this for just fifteen minutes. I thought the process too slow, 
and that our bluestone pickling is cheaper, quicker, and quite as effective. 
Most, if not the ivhole, of the crops here are sown with a drill made in New 
Zealand. 

A commodious laboratory and offices for Dr. ('obb and assistants have just been 
completed; a rather imposing granary and elevator is in course of erection, and 
it is intended to build a college on a hill close by, which will be visible for. a 
long distance around. This overlooks the plots that are to be irrigated, where a 
large vegetable garden also exists, as well as the extensive orchard and vineyard 
already mentioned. 

On Sunday night Mr. Valder was so kind as to drive me seven miles 
over a rough and rather dangerous road on a dark night to Wagga to catch 
the express train, which was supposed to pass through at about 1*40 a.rn. On 
arrival we discovered that the express only goes from Sydney to Melbourne cm 
Sundays, so I returned with pleasure to the farm, and we went to Women 
on Monday evening, when? I took express to Sydney, arriving there before 
daylight on June 8. 

During the day I saw the Hon. Sydney Smith, Minister of Agricultme, 
and had a long conversation with respect to the objects, constitution, and 
working of our Agricultural Bureau, and he was so kind as to give me an out¬ 
line of his Government proposals to endeavor to organise the Agricultural 
Societies in a somewhat similar manner. Mr. J. L. Thompson, Principal of 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, had just been appointed Instructor and 
Lecturer on Agriculture, and would visit the societies, and, if possible, induce 
the members to hold monthly meetings, prepare and read papers, and gene¬ 
rally conduct agronomical business on similar principles to those of the 
Branches of our Bureau. In the event of refusal or neglect to comply with 
these conditions the annual grant or subsidy from the public funds would be 
stopped. 

By the way, Mr. George Valder, of Wagga Wagga Experimental Farm, 
has since been transferred to the charge of the Hawkesbury College, &c., in 
place of Mr. J. L. Thompson. 

On the same day I interviewed several officers of the Department of 
Agriculture, and arranged a number of reciprocal matters—exchange of seeds, 
publications, kc. Also visited the Botanic Garden, and was kindly taken 
through the various departments by Mr. J H. Maiden, the Director. On 
the whole, the Adelaide Botanic Garden, though kicking such opportunities 
for landscaping, is prettier, cleaner in regard to scales and pests, and, I think, 
better arranged; but there arc some remarkably large Norfolk Island pine 
trees, palms, giant bamboos, &c., in the Sydney Garden, 

On July 0, in consequence of a telegram received, I waited in Sydney till 
4*30 p.m, for the purpose of going back with Mr. J. L. Thompson to the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, and consequently had time to interview the 
Government Economic Entomologist (Mr. Froggatt), Mr. R. Etheridge (Director 
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Australian Museum), and several other officials. I would advise any intending 
visitors to the Hawkesbury Agricultural (Allege to avoid the mistake made 
by myself* I took train for the Hawkesbury River, which is quite a different 
direction. Train should he taken for Richmond, which is near the Hawkes¬ 
bury River at another point, and is the nearest station to the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. 

Next morning, June 10, went back to St rath field, waited two hours, and 
took train to Richmond, where I found a vehicle waiting for me. The college 
is only a short distance from the station, and from the road fails to impress 
One with its importance. The land appears poor, with sedges and poor innutri¬ 
tions herbage, subject apparently to being flooded, or partly flooded, in w r ct 
weather. But when the college is reached a surprising change of opinion is 
experienced. The buildings aic almost all of wood, and are quite exten¬ 
sive, as well as commodious. The Principal has a fine large separate house, 
with a nice garden, and the officers and students occupy a large quadrangle. 
In addition to the Principal there are the following officers:—Matron, Mrs. 
Richardson; Science Master, K. (-.Wood; English Master, C. T. Musson ; 
Orchardist, G. Waters; Experimentalist, P. G. Wicken; Dairy Instructor, 
C. R. Cassidy; Farm Foreman, G. Cobb; Carpenter Foreman, A. Brook ; 
Poultry Farmer. J. J. McHugh, and a few minor officers. 

There are 100 students here, and the resources are strained to accommodate 
them, but still the applications for admission come along The dormitories 
are very comfortable, and sanitary provision is complete. Deep drains convey 
sill sewage to a distance, where it is utilised in a large irrigated vegetable 
garden, next adjacent to an extensive orchard and vineyard. Water is laid all 
over the place, and bathrooms are available for all. The electric light is pro¬ 
vided not only in all rooms, hut also in prominent places, so that the whole 
place h lighted till about 10 o'clock p.m. Next morning at Tv 30 the light is 
again provided, and the clangour of a large bell awakens those students 
whose turn it is to feed and water the stock. At (i a.m. all the others must 
turn out and commence work. 

After inspecting lecture-rooms, museum, scedrooms, dormitories, carpentry, 
smithy, and several other interesting places, Mr. Thompson showed me over 
the dairy, which is the most complete 1 have jet seen. In addition to the 
usual machinery, implements, k<\, and refrigerator rooms, there exists all the 
appliances for Pasteurising, or sterilising, milk and cream, and for the making 
and use of the “ levures,” or ferments, which are said to be regularly em¬ 
ployed in the Danish factories. 

In the machinery and implement sheds, as well as at work on the farm, were 
many forms of implements not common elsewhere. A machine for reaping 
and binding maize crops, made by McCormick and costing £40, wall do the 
work of ten men. Last season one of these machines cut 100 acres of maize 
15ft. in height without any trouble. Another valuable machine is the maize- 
chaffer, made by the “ Silver Machine Company,’’Iowa, U.S.A., which will 
chaff a ton of green maize within two minutes. There is a turnip singler, 
made by Thompson k McLean, Dumferlinc, Scotland, which after three days' 
trial took the Highland Society’s gold medal. Then there is a machine which 
chops the standing maize stems after the corn has been harvested, making very 
short pieces which are easily ploughed under. This practice would be ex¬ 
tremely wasteful in South Australia, and I think also in any other country* 
There are, of course, many other implements worthy of note, including the 
digging ploughs, which are greatly appreciated at the Hawkesbury Farm. 

In the experimental part of this farm there is very much that is valuable! 
and interesting being carried on, as there should be wffiere funds are so 
liberally provided, and where special officers are appointed to carry them out 
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The work appears to be done faithfully and with great intelligence. Two im¬ 
portant experiments at once attracted my attention. The first was that 
Marram grass is growing well upon sandy soil here, thirty-eight miles from the 
coast, and this is a long way distant from the influence of the sea breezes. 
The grass was cut three or four times during the season. Of course the good 
rainfall of the locality may have had some influence. Then some plots of 
lucern struck my attention. These were growing side by side, and whilst 
some were extremely luxuriant, close, and large-leaved, others were stunted* 
sickly, and gappy in the rows. There were five lots of seed sown side by side 
in soil of one character, at the same time, and with exactly the same treat¬ 
ment. Seed obtained from Singleton and Tamworth, in New South Wales, 
gave the best results. Tamworth seed gave six times more dry hay per acre 
than was obtained from plants raised from Hungarian seed. In the first two 
years seed from America gave best results, Tamworth closely following. Eng¬ 
lish seed came next, then Singleton, and lastly Hungarian—a long way behind. 
As the plants became older the Tamworth and Singleton crops got ahead. 

Some experiments with maize have borne out the conclusions arrived at 
in America : that frequent shallow cultivation during growth greatly increases 
the product. Some maize left uncultivated gave SObush. of corn per acre, 
whilst a crop cultivated six times gave 65bush., or equal to 5bush, for each 
cultivation. 

Of water melons, 270 tons were grown last season, and Mr. Thompson says 
this is a long way more profitable crop than potatoes at £o per ton. Great 
quantities of pumpkins and similar fruits are also grown. 

I was also taken around the district to see several farms and orchards. There 
is a lot of good country about here, and many hundreds of acres of orange 
and other fruit trees. Not a few of the orangeries appear to be neglected and 
diseased, but there is a much better state of things on the whole than I had 
been led to believe. On the Currajong there are hundreds of acres of young 
oranges looking vigorous and healthy, but nowhere in New South Wales did 
I see such beautiful growth as 1 afterwards saw in Queensland. 

On morning of Friday, June 11, I went back to Strathfield; thence to 
Paramatta, where Mr. George Quinn, our Inspector of Fruit, joined me, and 
later on Mr. James Purser, of Castle Hill, came with a vehicle and took us on 
to liis place, seven miles distant. 

Arrived at Mr. Purser’s, we had half a day’s inspection of orchards and 
orangeries in the Paramatta district, and next day we had a much more 
extended investigation. There is a very large area under oranges and lemons, 
and there is much less of disease and bad cultivation than I expected to see. 
Many of the orangeries are well-cultivated and clean, with scarcely a sign of 
scale or disease; and a few are badly neglected. The trees are" not large, 
and most are small. We have in the Montacute district and elsewhere larger 
trees than any seen in New South Wales. The smaller gardens, where well 
attended to, are very profitable; but there are quite a number of sadty-neglected 
and diseased patches in places outside the large centres of orange-growing. 
In regard to other fruit trees, they are not generally creditable to their owners, 
except, of course, in some instances. Date plums are a special feature in New 
South Wales, where a good number of varieties are grown, and several of these 
are very desirable for cultivation in South Australia. Passion fruits are grown 
largely also, and these are often grown on tall trellises, just as we sometimes 
grow grape vines. It is not necessary to further remark upon fruit culture, 
except to say that it is to be hoped that education by the travelling lecturers 
will make improvement in every direction. 

On Sunday, June 13, we went back to Strathfield and stopped at Thorpe’s 
Family Hotel, close to the station, so as to have a longer time in the morning 
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for catching the northward train. On Monday, June 14, started by 9*18 train 
for Brisbane?. By taking the morning mail trains we were enabled to sec the 
country. We passed along the liawkesbury for several miles, through long 
tunnels, rocky gorges, deep ravines, thick forest growth, with precipitous cliffs 
occasionally, often close down to the water’s edge, or even crossing bays and 
indentations along its wide course. When we got away from this beautiful 
river we passed through grand forest country, and between Cockle Creek 
and Newcastle saw great numbers of Queensland Lily (Doryanthes PalmeriiJ , 
with flower-stems 6ft. to 8ft. high, besides numerous other plants winch would 
be of great value in nurserymen’s collections. At Newcastle we stopped half 
an hour. It is rather too near high-water mark, and the neighborhood is not 
very inviting, though the town is large and contains several fine buildings 

At 9*30 p.m. we arrived at lam worth, and stopped for the express, which 
should have passed here at about 3*30, but was an hour late. It was bitter 
cold waiting nearly two hours on the platform, and we were glad to get into 
the carriage, eve?* though the footwanners had been lying on the platform for 
more than an hour. 

Tuesday, June 15.—Breakfast at Glen limes, a very rocky place, nearly 
5,000ft. above sea level, with small pitches of apparent 1) good soil along 
the valleys, where potatoes, maize, and roots ate grown. About midday we 
arrived at “ Jennings.” which becomes “ Wallangarra ’’ by walking across a 
narrow platform into Queensland territory. Here the delegates obtained their 
Queensland railway passes. The stationmaster was extra particular in identify¬ 
ing the delegates, and it occupied more than half an hour to get this business 
through—consequently no time for midday refreshment. 

At Toowomba, as it was just dark, we left the train and put up at the Royal 
Hotel—a very nice place indeed—as it was not worth while getting down to 
Brisbane about midnight. 

On Wednesday, June 16, left after breakfast for Brisbane by mail train. For 
m*ny miles the line runs down a mountain range, with rocky gorges, deep 
gullies, long tunnels, dense forest scenery, ferns, palms, and most beautiful 
views. Sharp curves are numerous, and there are many steep inclines. Then 
we came on to comparatively level country, with numerous farms, where 
maize, potatoes, and lucern seem to be standaul crops; and then some more 
descents through mountain country brought us clown to Brisbane. 

I had previously received a letter from Mr. Leslie G. Corrie, in answer to 
one of mine, and in this he recommended delegates to put up at the Union 
Club, (hnrlotte-strcet, a very large and comfortable private boarding-house 
kept by Mrs. Bocock. Consequently the great majority of delegates took up 
their quarters there, and we found it very convenient for holding our special 
committee meetings. 

We were not long in getting to work, as wo at once were met by Mr. A. II. 
Benson and a number of other officials connected with the Department of 
Agriculture, as well as by Mr. Leslie G. Come, President of the Queensland 
Economic Fruitgrowers’ Association, and several others. Went to Exhibition 
Building to see where Conference meets, inspect locality where horticultural 
exhibits were to be staged, &e. I was surprised to see so many boys and 
girls running about with no shoes or stockings. Many females wear extra¬ 
ordinarily large funnel-shaped black straw hats. The townspeople said the 
weather was cool and pleasant, but the southern visitors found it very sultry, 
and some of them purchased lighter underwear. 

On Thursday, June 17, Messrs. Quinn and Pulieine kindly unpacked and 
staged exhibits with aid from other South Australian delegates. 

Friday, June 18.— Conference opened in concert hall by Hon. A. J. Thynne, 
Minister of Agriculture. Mr. Leslie G. Corrie elected chairman, and a lot of 
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preliminary business arranged. Committees appointed. Judges for show 
elected. Three papers were read and discussed. After luncheon a short session 
of two hours was held, and meeting adjourned on account of concert In the 
evening another session was held. 

Having heard it stated that it was intended to adjourn until Wednesday, 
June 23, on account of the Queen’s Jubilee celebrations, delegates protested, 
and it was decided to hold two sessions on Monday, but devote Saturday to 
attending our exhibits at the show, giving information to visitors, and pro¬ 
tecting exhibits if necessary. 

Saturday, June 19.—Early morning w r as devoted to visiting the Botanic 
Garden, which is very interesting on account of its numerous clumps of giant 
bamboos, various large palm trees, luxuriant growth of semi-tropical plants and 
trees which cannot be grown in the more southerly colonies. Drizzling rain 
was falling ail the time. Winter, even in Queensland, is not the best time to 
criticise a garden, but, on the whole, I do not think this one can favorably 
compare with that of Adelaide, but I presume the expenditure is much less on 
the Brisbane gardens. The rest of the day was spent at the exhibition 
attending to visitors at the fruit show. In the evening the Economic Fruit¬ 
growers’ Association gave a “ smoke social ” to the visiting delegates, which 
was reported to have been exceedingly pleasant. 

Monday, June 21.—As the concert hall was engaged for a big rehearsal 
the delegates endeavored to conduct business in the picture gallery, but much 
noise and distraction was caused by the travelling public. Arrangements were 
consequently made for conducting business in a large room in Eagle-street, 
where afternoon and evening sessions were conducted, and also on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, June 23, 24, and 25. 

The evening of Wednesday, June 23, should have been devoted to a lecture 
by Mr. J. E. Pound, Queensland Bacteriologist, which had been specially 
arranged by the Royal Society for the delegates, but by some mischance we 
were not aware of this fact, and therefore only a few delegates attended. The 
rest attended the conference meeting. Friday evening was devoted to a 
lantern lecture upon “ Economic Entomology,” by Mr. Charles French, F.L S. 

Tuesday, June 22, was devoted to celebrating Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen V ictoria’s Diamond Jubilee. There was a feast provided for thousands 
of children, a grand review of volunteers, opening of an expensive bridge 
over Brisbane river, introduction of an electric tramway just completed, fire¬ 
works at night, and many other public functions, all of which were most 
successfully conducted. 

Several delegates, including Mr. Quinn and myself, visited Nudgee, where 
we saw pineapples growing by the acre, also bananas and several tiopical fruits. 
At Mr. Atthow’s there were several acres of bananas and pines, and the latter 
were liberally sampled by the visitors, who greatly appreciated them. Next 
we went to Mr. Child’s orchard and vineyard, Here some of the Queensland 
wine was sampled in large tumblers, but the contents were very slightly 
diminished in any case—perhaps because we had all been eating juicy pine¬ 
apples just before. Here we saw trees of custard apple, guava, jack fruit, 
papaw, also bananas, pineapple, and a great many other kinds which were 
strange to most of us. Lastly we went to Messrs. Wagner’s place, where 
there was a long table laid out with several varieties of pineapple, which 
were vigorously attacked by all hands. Those who have tasted only the 
pineapples which arrive by ship in the southern colonics can have no idea 
of the luscious flavor and juiciness of the same fruit when properly ripened 
on the plant. The soil on which pineapples are grown is a deep red 
sand, with a certain amount of clay intermixed. The plants grow about 3ft. 
high in rows closely together, about 10ft. apart, on ridges, and horse manure 
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is thickly applied amongst the plants. They are constantly cultivated, and 
about every r lour or five years are dug up, and suckers or crowns planted in 
fresh localities. 

Friday, June 25,—I could attend only at tho morning session of Conference. 
The whole afternoon was occupied until dusk in arranging for distribution of 
dried fruit exhibits, securing samples of seeds, See., from other exhibitors, and 
packing up, and evening was occupied by a special committee meeting One 
box of Thomas Hardy's currants and one box of T. B. Robson’s table muscatels 
were presented to Lady Leamington, who was afterwards pleased to express 
her appreciation of their good quality. Other boxes were placed in care of 
Mr. II. Benson, Fruit Expert to the Department of Agriculture, Queensland, 
who kindly undertook to place samples with those who are most likely to 
require later on to purchase. The Waverley Vinegar Works’ olive oil 
attracted a deal of notice, and many inquiries were made with a view to 
purchase. The Stoneyfcll olive oil received first award, but there ’was only a 
small quantity, and, being placed closely beside the larger exhibit, was 
generally thought to belong to it, notwithstanding prominent cards affixed to 
each exhibit. 

Saturday, June 26, was the most enjoyable day spent in Queensland. 
The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. A. J Thynne) invited all delegates to 
accompany him on a trip by Government steamer Otter to Redlands Bay, a long 
distance down the Brisbane river. There was a pleasant breeze, which cooled 
us all and dried our clothing. At Redlands Bay there is a very large place that 
was built to serve as an hotel Away at the back are several gardens where the 
people grow r bananas, pineapples, and many of the tropical fruits before- 
mentioned. They used to grow a little sugar-cane here, but clearing off the 
forest, 1 understood, made the climate rather unsuitable for it. We were driven 
around by settlers of the district, who w r ere a cry kind, and had left all gates 
opened so that we could get about without trouble. Here, as well as in most 
of the gardens in Queensland, orange trees find congenial conditions and make 
great growth. Mandarins of several varieties are plentiful; but I do not refer 
more fully to fruit and fruit pests, which are very numerous, because Mr. Quinn 
proposes to deal with them in his report. In several places coffee trees were 
covered with their bright red berries, and there appeared to be heavy crops. 
We saw r a few sugar-canes growing, but there was nothing like the large 
luxuriant growths that were brought down from about 300 miles further north. 
There is really nothing like tropical growth in the neighborhood of Brisbane. 
We saw much denser forests and more tropical-looking growth within a 
few miles of Sydney thau we found about Brisbane. The soil around Red¬ 
lands Bay was the best seen since leaving South Australia—a rich, very 
red, good loam. After about three hours ashore we returned aboard, and 
started back. Of course there were three or four nice meals, made all the more 
pleasant by the absence of long speeches. Three or four toasts were given, 
including “The Queen,” with the National Anthem added, but the longest 
speech did not occupy five minutes. 

A session of Conference was held on board to finish up several matteis; 
and perhaps the most important item of the whole Conference was the re¬ 
establishment of the Federated Fruitgrowers’ Association. A gentleman 
of Sydney promised a donation of £50 towards it, and all the delegates gave 
in their names and paid in their subscriptions. A mo»t energetic and successful 
organiser was at once appointed general hon. secretary, and several patrons, 
presidents, treasurers, hon. secretaries, were nominated for each colony. 
It is intended at the earliest opportunity to establish a month 1) journal in 
connection with the organisation, and there now appears to bo every ptobability 
that it will prove highly successful. 
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Several of the delegates tasted all sorts of strange fruits this day, including 
jack fruit, “ papaw ,” and granadilla, with the result that they were much 
disturbed during the hours that ought to have been devoted to peaceful 
slumber. 

This day finished the work of the Conference, but, as wc had all been 
disappointed in not seeing any real tropical forest, the officers of the Queens¬ 
land Agricultural Department arranged for a trip to Woombye on Monday, and 
we waited another day for this. 

On Sunday, June 27, a few of us visited the Acclimatisation Society’s 
garden, under the able care of Mr. Souttar. Want of funds has been the 
cause of much neglect, but there are many very fine palms and other trees 
here, besides a great number of valuable and useful shrubs and trees. 

On Monday, June 28, we went northwards, about sixty miles, to Woombye, 
where there is a small area cultivated with sugar-cane, which is manufactured 
in the locality. Wc did not see the sugar mills, but we did see some eane, 
also more bananas and pineapples. At Mr. Davey’s place wc saw a great 
number of the latter piled up ready to send to market. They were all very 
large, ranging from 71hs. to Dibs., and he sliced up several for us—indeed, he 
wanted to load us up with them. Two or three of these large pineapples were 
brought over to Adelaide, and arrived in perfectly good condition 

Throughout Queensland the stranger notices that the houses are mostly built 
of wood, and are upon short piles or posts, upon the top of which is a large 
inverted tin dish. 'Hie piles are “white ant” proof, and the dishes are 
intended to prevent these insects getting at the woodwork of the houses built 
above them. Ant hills oft. or (5ft. high are abundant in places, and at heights 
up to 20ft, on the trunks of many trees are masses of earth as big as a flour 
cask, which cover the work of these destructive pests. There are advantages 
connected with these wooden houses. They cool quiekl)—if a cool change 
occurs-~-and they fire above the w r et soil when it rains. The pigs, dogs, and 
fowls can sleep beneath the rooms, and it is easy to tell at night w r hen anyone 
is moving about in the other rooms. 

On Tuesday, June 29, Mr. Quinn and I started for Sydney, a journey of 
twenty-eight hours. 

Wednesday, June 80, arrived in Sydney. 

Thursday, July 1.— As we could not start for Melbourne until 7'15 pm., 
accepted an invitation from Mr. H. Sparks to visit the National Park, seventeen 
miles north-west from Sydney. This comprises some 30,000 acres of land 
covered with its original natural forest and vegetation, much of it very poor 
soil, but along the Hocking river, which runs through it, the scenery is 
leally grand and beautiful. A dam lias been thrown across the river, and on 
the low r er part the tide rises and falls. There was a small Government 
steamer at our service, which took us down a long distance to near Botany 
Bay, and within sight of the ocean. Every turn disclosed some new and 
beautiful view, and at one place there were several handsome country resi¬ 
dences, built upon a spot which had been alienated many years before the 
National Park was set apart. 

Returning to the weir, we noted that the tide bad receded a lot, and the 
rocks everywhere were covered with rock oysters. We then took a rowing- 
boat and proceeded up the freshwater part of the river, beneath towering trees 
which obscured the light in places with thick masses of palms, fern trees, 
shrubs, bushes, climbers, fig trees, and a most luxuriant and tropical vegetation. 
Wild fowl swam about close by, scarcely noticing us. Amongst the forest and 
ferns on the banks and hills wc could hear the lyre-birds imitating all the sounds 
of the bush, and so closely w as the mimicry executed that we could not tell with 
certainty which was the real and which the imitation. The Queensland Lily 
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fDoryanthes PalmeriiJ is abundant here, and many were just about flowering. 
The stems are 4in. diameter, and about 6ft. to 8ft. high. Heavy fines are 
inflicted on visitors who destroy these flowers or interfere with the ferns. 

All things must have an end, and our trip practically finished here, as we took 
train for Melbourne at 7 ■ 15 p.m., and next day arrived in Melbourne. On Friday 
morning saw several officers, obtained specimens of various insects, kc., took 
train in the afternoon for Adelaide, and got there next day, Saturday, July 3. 

Throughout the whole time we were away from Adelaide we received the 
most considerate treatment from everyone. The Victorian officials granted a 
three months’ first-class ticket over all lines to delegates from other colonies 
than Victoria. New South Wales provided sleeping-car accommodation from 
Jennings to Sydney, besides granting railway passes to any place required. 
Queensland provided free passes over all lines for three months if required, and 
gave many other evidences of their good will ; and the officers in the Depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture in each and all of the colonies laid themselves out at all 
times and in every way to make the visit of the delegates as pleasant and as 
profitable as possible. 


FARM PRODUCE MARKET. 

Messrs. A. W, Sand ford & Co report^ 

Tho favorable weather experienced during this month has materially improved the appear¬ 
ances of crops and pasture ovei all the agricultmal districts, but more rain is rottainly wanted 
to give the subs* il that thorough soaking lequiiod to face the warmer weather which will soon 
be in evidence, and it is yet premature to state that the severe drought has really broken up 
The joung wheat plant is coming along well, especially in the earlier warm districts, and 
growing feed becoming abundmt. In brea'istuH's the market is exceedingly quiet, milling 
operations being confined to local requirements, and the export market for flour is entirely 
controlled by Sydney iates, that poit now receiving the full benefit of importations from 
America. A. number of small parcels of South Australian wheat aie selling at 5s., quite suffi¬ 
cient to keep going the few mills that arc not shut down. Offers of considerable paieels of 
Riverina 1 ave also been made, but the price demanded is higher than buyers eaie to give. 
Demand for flout has been veiv shirk, and.although the Associated Mills are still asking £13, 
several country biands offer at less money The offal market is extremely dull, growing feed 
taking the place of bran and pollard ; values, howevei, art* unaltered, Is. 3d being demanded 
for both the lines mentioned. Feeding grains aud forage lines are not plentiful but demand 
has also slackened off. 

Oabs—White, 3 k. 8d.; dun, 3a. 

Chaff- £5 15a. to £5 17s. fid. per 2,o00lbs., bags extra. 

The importation of a few small lines of Victorian and Tasmanian potatoes caused holders in 
the south-eastern districts to lower their ideas of price, so that this market is again chiefly 
supplied from Mount Gambier and neighborhood. Values are—Gauthiers, £4 to £4 2s. Gd. ; 
Ballarats, £l 5s. to £4 7s. (id.—at Adelaide and Port Adelaide. 

Onions.—Supplies mostly coming fiom tho settlements, £$ to £8 Ifls. for prime samples, 
with firming t(3ndenoy. 

The effects of the late drought on dairy products have not been confined to this colony alone, 
Victoria at tho moment being so short of supplies that she is compelled to purchase butter in 
Sj r dney and New Zealand to fill her local want*, with the result that \alues in most lines 
throughout Australasia are higboi than they have been for very many years past. For some time 
this market has also had to depend upon imported butter for three-fourths of our wants, and, 
notwithstanding the improvement in the p .stares, it will be several weeks before we can hope 
to become self-supplying. Those interested in our dairying industry are only now coming to 
realise tho enormous losses which have taken place in the herds, and the difficulty of re-stock¬ 
ing renders it probable that the disastrous time juBt experienced will very adversely affect the 
exportation of dairy produce fora year or two at least. Butter in prints sells at from Is. 3jd. 
to Is. 7$d., for collectors’ to prime factory lines. In eggs prices rule considerably above 
rates usual for time of year, the strong demand from Western Australia hiinging about this 
result. Values have, however, eased during the month, and at the present moment eggs are 
selling in Adolaido at Is. 3$d. per dozen. Bacon is also high, and unfortunately the raw 
material in this line is very short of trade requirements, so that heavy importations of pigs are 
being made from Melbourne and Sydney. The market lias till now been supplied by locally- 
made cheese, but some imported will be required to meet the demand until new season’s make 
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can b© got ready. Honey is cheap compared with other linos, buyers readily securing their 
requirements at 2$(1. to 2fd, Carcass pork and veal have been very scarce, the former selling 
at fijd. to 6$d. for good shoppoikers; baconers, 4 .Id. to 5$d.: vealors, 2jd. to 3d. The 
demand for poultry, on account of the piescnce of Western Australian buyers, has for past 
twelve months been cousidei ably in excess of supply, and this is a direction to which our 
producers should give their attention, as the market, with improving facilities for export., must 
become more important. Fowls sell from Is. 2d. for poor hens to Is. 8d. for choice roosters ; 
fine heavy table birds worth up to 2«. fid. Ducks also very salable at from 2s. 2d. to 3s. 
Geese, being out of season, have been somewhat neglected, values i uling from 2s 6d. to 
3s. 3d. ; pigeons vary from 4|d. to 7d. ; turkeys in very active demand at from fijfd. to fijd. 
per lb (live weight), for fair to good birds. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Appila-Yarrowie. —The weather during the last month has been very favorable, good 
rains having fallen each week. There have been no floats, and with w«rm days the wheat is 
coming on splendidly ; 2*855in. of rain has fallen during past month 

Bakoota Wiiim. —Since the break up of the drought the weather has been all that could 
he desired. During past month nearly 4in of rain have fallen, arid iho prospects of the season 
have greatly improved. 

Bohpektown. —Owing to the scarcity of food cattle aie still dying in numbers, and it is 
estimated that 300 have already died in this district, s me farmers having lost all their dairy 
stock. The rain during past few weeks has been all that could he derired for crops and grass. 
With heavy rains and cold nights the mortality with stock would have been much greater. 
Very few lambs will be shorn here this season. 

Caica. —The weather during the past month haR been very favorable to the growth of the 
crops and grass. The rainfall has totalled about 4in. 

Clare.—O f late splendid rains have fallen, with intervals of good growing weather. The 
absence of severe frosts has changed the prospects, and the outlook is very favorable. During 
past three weeks 3-670in. of rain have fallen A considerable aioa of wheat has been put in 
with the drill, and but for the fact that it was late before sufficient rain fell to soak the land, 
a larger area uould have been put in. These crops look very promising. 

Colton. - The weather has been very favorable to the growth of vegetation since the rains 
in the middle of June, but owing to the perennial grasses, including the spear grass, having 
been killed either by rabbitB or by the drought, there is very little feed yet. Generally with 
the first rains these start at once from the roots, but this season new plants from seed will have 
to be depended on. Stock of all kinds have suffered teiribly. There will he very few lambs, 
and many of the big sheep have succumbed. 'The rabbits have also suffered terribly in the 
outside country and very few are to he s* en, except on a few farms where theie was a little 
glass left for th< m to live upon 

Gawleu River.— The late spring weather and absence of severe frost has brought on the 
crops and grass. The wheat has generally come up well, and is looking strong and healthy. 
The late-sown crops are well above ground, and pretty free from weeds. The area under crop 
is about the same as last year. Those who have hay left are pushing on with fallowing. 
There has been considerable loss in cattle and horses, the former principally, through absence 
of nutritious food, and the latter from sand. Pruning and cultivation in the orchard is the 
order of the day. The orange trees promise a fairly good crop of clean fruit. Rainfall for 
six months ending June 30th, 5'lOOin. 

Lucindale. We aie now experiencing fine growing weather, nice rains, warm days, and 
no frost. For July (to 21st) 2*080in. have been recorded. A large quantity of commercial 
fertilisers are being used this season, and the benefit arising from Bame is already noticeable. 
A very fine lambing season is probable, although foxes are playing havoc in some flocks.. This 
pest threatens to become a serious one in the near future. About thirty foxes have been killed 
here during past month. Stock on the whole are in good condition, and a fair number of sheep 
are being sent to market. In the orchard pruning is about finished Extensive additions ure 
being made by some growers. 

Maitland.- IJp to date the month has been everything that could be desired. The ground 
has been well soaked, and the majority of dams filled. To July 20th about 3in. of rain have 
been recorded, and the crops are looking well, though many paddocks are very dirty. This is 
due to the lateness of the rain. Stock are in very poor condition, many farmers having lost 
heavily. Horses have suffered severely, vi hile the sheep are almost skeletons, many farmers 
having also had to kill the lambs as soon as dropped to save the ewes 

Mount Pleasant. —The crops in this district are generally looking well, but a large area 
was put in late. The very early sown crops do not look so well as the April and May sowings. 
Stock are in very low condition, and scores of dairy cows have died and are dying, losses which 
could have been prevented had landowners stored some food for them. 
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Nantawakra. —Rainfall for June, 3’260in. The weather during the past week has been 
very fayorable, about Ik in. of rain having fallen throughout tho district. Crops and feed, 
which have been checked by frosty nights, should now make good progress. The < rops put in 
with the drill, with manures, have come up more evenly and are much stronger than the 
broadcasted crops, Stock are in very poor condition. 

Pine Forest. — Splendid rains have fallen, and although the crops are backward th re has 
been a noticeable improvement recently. The manured crops aio in advance of the others, and 
where new land has been put under crop these are more forward still. Moat stock are in poor 
condition, and numbers of horses are dying from starvation and sand The rainfall for the first 
six months of year was less than 4Jin. 

Port Broughton. —Stock are m very low condition, and many are suffering from sand. 
The splendid rain has resulted in good growth of crops and feed. The heavy lossos of stock 
have impressed on farmers the necessity for conserving all the fodder possible for seasons of 
scarcity. 

Port Gbrmein, —The prospects for tho season are very encouraging. Since the break up 
of the drought in the first week of June the weather has been all that could be desired, 

Pyai\ —The rainfall for June amounted to 0*992in., the host fall for over eighteen months. 
The crops arc looking as well as can be expected, and feed is now coming on well. There has 
been less wind than usual at this time of the year. 

Riverton. —Splendid rains have fallen during June and July, and, with mild warm days 
between, the crops have come on well, and are looking healthy and clean. A large area has 
been put in with the drill. Rainfall - For June l*270in ; July, to date, l*485in. 

Saddlkworik.- -Up to June the rainfall was ver) little moro than half tho average, hut 
since then we have had good rains and splendid growing weather. The crops, though back¬ 
ward, are making good growth, and loon healthy. The rain of May 24, being the earliest 
sufficient to cause the good to germinate, the wild oats have come up strong in the wheat crops, 
especially on the black ground. The so called Cape Weed or dandelion is thick on the sandy 
flats along the Gilbert. The prospects for the hay crop arc fairly good. Puiplo Straw* whoat 
is the general favorite, while White Tuscan has been in greater demand than usual. A con¬ 
siderable area of fallow land has been put in with the drill, and already the wheat hero shows 
much stronger than where broadcasted. Fallowing is now general, the land working up well. 
Many losses have occurred amongst cattle and lambing ewes, and sheaoak and peppermint 
branches have been used extensively to keep tho animals alive. R onfall for six months, 
4'700in., against an average for seventeen years of 8-ii67in. For July (to 20th) over 2iu. have 
been recorded. 

Yankalii.la.-~ We have had splendid rains during the past month. A larger area is being 
cropped this year, and prospects so far are good. On several farms the seed has been put in 
w ith the drill, and the result of this new departure for this district is being watched with much 
interest. 


PEACH APHIS. 

Mr. F. Russell, of Paralowie, Salisbury, has been perfectly successful in 
destroying aphides on branches of peach trees by spraying them with a solution 
of sulphate of potash He dissolves Joz. of the sulphate of potash in 3galLs. of 
water, adding a very little kerosine emulsion to make it adhere, and then applies 
it by aid of a spray pump. The sulphate of potash is also a good fertiliser. 


IMPROPER USE OF KAINIT. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Bureau (Mr. F. Krichauff) writes that 
several farmers who received parcels of kainit for experimental purposes have 
disregarded the positive instructions that this fertiliser must not be applied as a 
top dressing, nor at the same time with the sowing of the seed. He strongly 
reiterates the caution that kainit must only be applied some time before the 
sowing or planting of any crop. If sown with grain, kainit is very liable to 
seriously interfere with its germination. Where salt exists in the soil, as is 
the case, for instance, in places on Yorkers Peninsula, kainit may act injuriously. 
If potash is needed in such places it would be well to use muriate of potash or 
sulphate of potash. 
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PACKING ORANGES FOR EXPORT. 

By Gkobgk Quinn. 

Where success has been achieved in exporting oranges to Europe, the fruit 
has been cut in dry weather, when fully matured and colored; they must be 
ripe, otherwise the sweetness will be deficient, but not over-ripe. They should 
be cut through the stalk as close as possible to the fruit without injury, and to 
save time and handling I would suggest that the fruits be graded from the trees. 
After being cut they should be placed in open trays or boxes and exposed in an 
open shed to the air for about a week. This gives time for surplus moisture to 
evaporate from the rind, allowing it to toughen 

The fruits should be quite clean of sooty fungus and scale insects, free from 
blemishes caused by rubbing when on the trees, bruises, or thorn pricks, and 
should have thin and smooth skins, giving a firm resistance to hand pressure. 
The sizes should be graded from 2$in. to 4in. in diameter. Each case must 
be filled with fruit as nearly alike in size, color, quality, and variety. The 
fruits should be each wrapped in tissue paper—white shows the fruit to best 
advantage—and packed in rows as evenly as possible; it' spaces occur at the ends 
fill them firmly with soft paper sharings, as shown in Fig 1. Never use smaller 



Pm. I.-'Casv op Oranges Properly Packed. 

fruits for this purpose. Continue packing until the fruits project nearly an 
inch above the sides of the boxes; allow packed boxes to stand about half a 
day before nailing down the lids. 

A little pressure used gently will not hurt them if properly wilted before 
packing. 
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The cases should be branded with the owner’s name or initials, or device 
adopted by him, and the locality may be printed beneath. 

The number and sort of orange contained in each case should be printed 
distinctty. The number of cases in the consignment and the grade may also be 
put on, but these are not of so much importance. However, all branding 
should be done neatly and distinctly, as follows:— 


120 NAVEL ORANGES 

HARDEN 


Fig. 2 shows the style of packing and branding which should be avoided, 
but unfortunately is a fac simile of some cases sent to London per R.M.S. 
Australia , on July 14, 1897. The fruits were very irregular in size, unevenly 
packed, and carelessly wrapped. 



Fm. 2 .—Case of Oranges Imcrovkiua Pac ked 


CHANGE OF FEED. 

A sudden change from green grass, kc., to dry hay or similar food is likely 
to prove injurious to the animal subjected to such treatment. When green feed 
begins to got scarce a little dry feed should be given, gradually inereasing the 
supply as the succulent food becomes less plentiful. Where pit ensilage 
is provided in plenty there need never he any fear of the cows falling off in 
their supply of rich milk, even if there should be no natural herbage in the 
paddocks. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATIVE OF LOCAL 
INDUSTRIES. 

Prizes of £5, £-3, and £1 have been offered for best set of twelve photographs 
illustrative of producing industry. The competitive collections are to be sent 
in, addressed to the Agricultural Department, before the last day of October, 
enclosed in an envelope marked with a nom de plume in the left-hand bottom 
corner. The plates must be half-size or over, and may be illustrative of only 
one industry or of different industries, but must be illustrative of some industry 
of importance from an export point of view. If the result of this competition 
is satisfactory, further prizes will be offered later on, so as to cover the "entire 
industrial year. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Lemons (W. R)~1. No; orange stocks are bad. 2. Lisbon. 3. Young trees in soils 
like yours require no manure at first. 4. Would depend on size of tree. 6, Lemons may 
be transplanted with care from September till April, but September, October, and Novem¬ 
ber are the most suitable months. 


CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Wednesday, July 7, 1897. 

Present—Messrs. F. E. H. W. Krichauft’ (Chairman), S. Goode, W. C. 
Grasby, W. F. Snow, and A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Sale of Commercial Fertilisers. 

In reference to resolution passed at previous meeting, asking that regulations 
should be framed making it compulsory to sellers of manures to give a 
guaranteed analysis with the same, the Minister of Agriculture pointed out 
that clause 1 of the Fertilisers Act, 1894, made it compulsory for sellers to do 
this, and he wished to know whether the Bureau was aware of any infringement 
of this clause. 

Members said they had every reason to believe that these fertilisers were 
generally sold without any analysis being furnished to the buyers. They 
believed, however, this was due to the fact that the sellers were not aware that 
clause 1 made such action compulsory, being misled by the regulations, which 
only gave the buyer power to nave an analysis made under certain conditions. 
It was decided to call the attention of the Minister to this fact, and to ask 
that clause 1 of the Act should be published for the information of the public. 

Congress. 

It was decided to hold the Ninth Annual Congress of the Agricultural 
Bureau on Wednesday and Thursday, September 8 and 9 respectively. 

Mr. M. Rankine, Chairman of the Strathalbyn Branch, wrote that, as 
decided at the Conference of Branches held at Strathalbyn in March last, he 
had written to the Railways Commissioner conveying resolution passed at the 
Conference requesting that the Chairman and Hon. Sec. of any Branch should 
be allowed to give a certificate to the effect that their members, when attending 
Conferences, &c., were travelling on Bureau business and entitled to a return 
railway ticket at single fare. The Railways Commissioner had replied that the 
request could not be granted, but that all such certificates must be signed by 
the General Secretary. 
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Cultivation of Saltbush. 

The Chairman thought an effort should be made to secure a quantity of 
seed of the best of our perennial saltbushcs for trial by settlers in the drier 
settled districts. 

The Secretary said he had been endeavoring to secure seed for a long 
time, but it was very difficult to -find people willing to collect it. He had 
received a few small parcels, and had given* sufficient seed for a trial to a 
number of farmers and others. At the Wagga Experimental Farm the salt- 
bushes were doing splendidly. Mr. Goode called attention to the value of 
the so called Evening Primrose f (Enothera humilis) as a fodder plant on sandy 
land. It spread rapidly and was readily eaten by stock. 

Membership of Branches. 

Mylor Branch desired to know whether they had power to make a by-law 
providing that at the end of each year a certain number of members should be 
balloted out in order to allow of the introduction of new blood. 

Members were of opinion that members of Branches could not be struck off 
the roll except for non-attendance. 

Codlin Moth Regulations. 

The Secretary reported that the regulations as recommended by the 
Bureau had been passed by the Executive Council and gazetted. 

Mr. Grasby called attention to report of discussion re oodlin moth regulation 
at meeting held on June 2. He considered this report incorrect in respect to 
his attitude re compulsory spraying with Paris Green. The Secretary read 
from minutes of meeting of Codlin Moth Committee, which had been confirmed, 
and from Mr. Gnisby's written dissent from the recommendation of this 
Committee, and contended that these boro out the correctness of the report of 
the June meeting. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agricultural Papers: — 

129. Spraying of Potatoes is recommended with the weak spring solution of the new 
Bordeaux mixture. The leaves get thicker, contain more chlorophyll, transpiration 
increases (which means also a slight protection against drought), tho plant grows a longer 
time, and produces more potatoes containing more starch. 

130. Potatoes for Cows .—From a number of experiments lately made by different persons 

with the feeding of potatoes, either raw, or steamed, or boiled, it appears that neither tho 
quantity nor the percentage of fat is affected if not more than 2olbs. of raw potatoes a day 
be given. Bran, hay, or chaffed oaten or whoaten straw should bo fed with the potatoes. 
The raw potatoes should be of good quality, neither bitter nor partially rotten.. Cows 
are likoly to miscarry if they receive the latter in a raw state. With larger quantities of 
raw, and in a less degree with steamed or boiled, potatoes tho milk is likely to increase, 
but the live weight of tho cows decreases, the milk has a disagreeable taste and smell, is 
not so fat, does not churn quickly, and the butter is hard and unpalatable. The cheese 
made in Einmenthal was unsalable on account of its bad taste after feeding tho cows 
only with. 201bs. of raw potatoos a day. Boilod or steamed potatoes are good only for 
fattening cattle. t _ . ,. 

131. Experiments with the Milk of Ninety-seven Friesian Cotes —that is, from the wiiole 
of seven different herds, old, young, good or poorer milkers, hut calving about the same 
time—have been made near Ernden bv Mr, N. Wycbgramm, at the request of the East 
Friesian Society for pedigree cattle. The brown kind was represented by sixteen cows, 
mostly young or with the first calf; the black and white by eighty-one. Towards the end 
of the period of lactation tho percentage of fat, as usual, increased very much. In the day 
milk very often 5 per cent, ot fat was found, while the highest figures were 7*6 and 8*2 
per cent. The transfer from stall feeding to tho run improved quantity and quality ot 
the milk. The brown cows gave from 1,851 to 3,629 kilogrammes (a kilogramme is nearly 
21bs.) of milk and from 2*450 to 3*258 per cent, of fat. 'Hie lowest and highest quantity 
pf fyt was 61*743 and 103*085 kilogrammes for the time of the experiment. [Apparently 
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for about ten months.—C h. Agl. ft.] The black and white cows produced from 1,417 
(from a cow that fell ill) to 6,259 kilogrammes of milk and 2*196 to 3*811 per cent, of fat, 
the lowost and highest being 46*492 and 188*483 kilogrammes of fat. The results proved 
again the necessity of selecting the offspring of the very best cows as regards quantity and 
quality, for it was observed that the two were mostly found in the same cows. This was 
shown more particularly in nineteen cases, where mothers and their daughters were 
amongst the liords tried. One cow, which had calved earlier, would have shown an 
average percentage of fat of 4*061. 

132. Our Cattle are not a species, but the results of (Tosses of several species. At the 
Stone Age the bison (Bos pr Imogen us) lived in Switzerland, for instance, with other species 
or varietios. One had short horns (Bos brachyevrosj , one round horns (Bos trochoccrosj , 
and one a very long forehead (Bos long i f rons). Differing much more from the bison was 
Bos frontosm, with a large forehead, fossils of which wore found in the moors of Scandinavia 
and Germany, together with Bos hngifron*. At present cattle are divided into seven different 
kinds. 1. The Desert race, which is silver-grey to grey-brown, but never spotted. Tt is 
found in Asia, the Balkan, and South-Eastern Europe, has pretty long hut strong legs, a 
long narrow head, neck without dewlap, long horns, and the fore-quarter is more 
developed than the hind-quarter. The bullocks are good for work and fattening, but 
the cows give hut little, although rich milk. 2. The race of the Lowlands is at home in 
the marshes near the Baltic and German Ocean, but a variety on tin* dry lands of Hchleswig- 
Holstein and Western Prussia. The head is generally long and narrow, the horns stand 
horizontal with the points inwards, the neck is nearly without dewlap, the fore-quarters 
less vigorous than the hind-quarter, the legs are long, the hair is line and smooth, parti¬ 
colored, mostly black and white, but also brown and white and mouse-colored; on the 
dry lands, red. They are no good for draught, but splendid for milk and butter, also for 
beof, as they arc easily fattened. There cattle are divided in five groups— (a) Those in 
Holland, Belgium, Oldenburg, and East Friesia, (a) those of Schleswig-Holstein, while 
elsewhere rt mixed one with English breeds. The stock is kept quite pure in ftreitenburg 
and the Wilster Marsh, from whore thov are frequently exported, are brown and white, 
and have a great name. The red-brown variety, with darker extremities, on the dry lands 
are known as splendid milkers. Their breed is pure in Angeln, near the town of 
Schleswig, from which a large number is every year exported, (r) in Wept Prussia, (u; cm 
the northern coast of France, and (*:) on the eastern coast of England 3. One-colored 
Mountain Cattle live in the Alps, Apennines, Pyrenees, Switzerland, Tyrol, are dark- 
brown to light-grey, and taken to be the shorthorned Bom brack yeerox. While good for 
fattening, they give hut medium milk and a somewhat low percentage of fat in it. Only 
the Algau breed of Bavaria, which is light-grey, and never exi cods in weight 90011m , is 
known as good milkers, and so must he those bred about the cloister of Einsiedeln, in 
Switzerland, where cows frequently bring XMu. Switzerland exports largely to Italy. 

4. Parti-colored cattle from the valleys are counted to be of the Bos front asm type, 
and found in North-Western Switzerland and in the Alpine valleys of Southern 
Germany. Having a broad forehead, they are good for work with the yoke fixed to the 
forehead. The milk is good, but contains but a medium quantity of fat. Bullocks fatten 
woll and weigh up to 3,000lbs. Cows from Simmenthal have lately come to the front 

5. The land races of middle Germany and Austria arc mostly red, red-brown, and red- 
yellow, and in consequence of the mixed breeding they show more similarity with the 
Lowlands breed next to these and with the Mountain Cattle next to them. 0. The English 
cattle havo been chiefly improved in the last century for fattening. Milk was also of 
secondary importance, and for draught the cattle were seldom wanted, (a) Shorthorns or 
New Durhams in the eastern counties have short legs, handsome small head, deep neck, 
were much improved for milk through importations from Holland and Holstein by Collins 
Bros., about 1770, and later by others. They grow very quickly, fatten easily, and retain 
their milk production; bullocks go to 3,00Qlbs. The color is brown-rod with white, or 
quite white, or reddish white; the horns are yellow, and the form of the body cannot he 
surpassed; (n) Herefords are losing ground through being superseded by Shorthorns; 
(c) Devons are deep red and the best oxen for work; (u) Sussex are long in arriving at 
maturity; (k) Ayrshire have small horns, long neck, fore-quarters light, are the most 
famous Scottish breed for milk; (f) Kerry are natives of Ireland and give good and rich 
milk, although small; {«) Jerseys, Guernseys, and Alderneys are good milkers, of which 
the first named are especially valued in the United States; (rt) Polled cattle are chiefly in 
Scotland. Cows of the breeds Galloway, Abordoen, and Angus are known to have reared 
twenty calves. They fatten well, hut are not very good milkers. 7. The French.—In 
the Bretagne the type is that of the Bos primogmm , while those in the middle and southern 
parts of France are allied to the brown cattle of Switzerland, and are named the Charolaix 
creed. Those have been much improved by crossing with Durhams or Shorthorns, and 
Frenchmen think thorn now equal to the best English breeds, 
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138. Dehorning of Calves. —Mr. von Swinowski cuts the hair away of throe or four days 
old calves, whore ihc root of the horn can he felt, covers the eyes of the calf with a rag, 
and in intervals of a few seconds puts five to six drops of nitric acid on the root of the 
horn. 

134. Fungi in Eggs. —Mr. Lueet, a voterinary of Courtenet, reports that the shell of 
the egg is not impenetrable against bacilli and other germs. A miller, who got only 
twenty little ducks from 100 eggs, opened the others and found where the airy space is a 
black spot emanating from a dark-green mould fungus 'Aspergillus fumigatusj . Lucet 
now made several experiments, and observed that if the material for the nest was unclean 
and half-rotten the eggs become liable to the inroad of the spores of the above fungus. 
Eggs, however, which were rubbed with the spores of the fungus and bedded upon dry 
wadding, although powderod with the spores, were not infected. Jt appears, therefore, 
that the sporos do not grow and penetrate through the; pores of the eggshell unless a fatty 
or moist substance is present. 

135, Lime and Superphosphate ought not to he used at the same time. Lime should he 
applied not less than three weeks or a month before superphosphate is spread, so as to give 
the iiinc time to become incorporated and distributed through the soil aftor a ploughing 
and harrowing lengthways and crossways. The super-phosphate is then able to act even 
better than without the manuring with lime. 

Noxious Weed. 

The Minister fotwarded communication from the Mount Lofty Gardeners’ 
Association asking that the plant Genista canarirnsis, commonly known as 
Canary Island Broom, should be declared a noxious weed. It was spreading 
rapidly over some of the most valuable land in the Hills and had already 
become a very serious nuisance and source of expense 4 to landowners 

The Secretary reported that previous requests to have this plant declared 
a noxious weed had been received. As the plant was at present confined to 
a comparatively limited area it would cost much less to destroy it now than if 
left unchecked for .several years. It was decided to recommend the Minister to 
comply with this request. 

Branch at Saddleworth. 

A request for approval to formation of a Branch of the Bureau at Saddleworth 
was received. 

Members regretted this could not be granted owing to being within six miles 
of an already established Branch. 

New Members. 

The following gentleman was approved as a member of the undermentioned 
Branch :— 

Pen ola. —Mr. Alexander Cameron. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt, since previous meeting, of fifteen reports 
of Branch meetings. 


Monday, Jttly 19. 

Present— F. E. H. W. Kriclmuff (Chairman), Sir Samuel Davenport, 
Messrs. Samuel Goode, W. C. Grashj, M. Holtze, 11. Kelly, A. W. Sandford, 
and A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Finance. 

The Finance Committee reported that the expenditure on the contingencies 
vote for year 1896-7, amounted to £755 12s. Id., leaving an unexpended balance 
of £4 7s lid. Accounts to the amount of £35 15s, 5d. were passed for pay¬ 
ment. 
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Establishment of Fruit Boards. 

The recommendation of the Codlin Moth Committee that the Government 
should he asked to initiate legislation providing for the establishment of local 
fruit boards was considered. 

The Secretary said the Tanunda Branch was moving in the matter, and 
had sent circulars to all the Branches in fruit-growing districts, asking for the 
opinions of their members. Mr. Grasby said the Codlin Moth Act was ad¬ 
ministered in Tasmania by means of boards. Where the boards were ener¬ 
getic much good was done, hut many of the boards took little trouble in the 
matter. The Chief Inspector had told him that he was opposed to the "board 
system, as he was strongly of opinion that the Act could be better administered 
from the head office. Further discussion postponed. 

The Chairman said he thought the Phylloxera Bill should have come before 
the Bureau. He noticed that there was some opposition to the proposal, but 
thought the Bureau generally would support the principles of the Bill. 

Donations and Exchanges. 

The Secretary announced receipt of usual exchanges from Agricultural 
Departments and seeds of native fodder plants from Messrs. A. F. Noll, of 
Quorn, and M. Koch, of Mount Lyndhurst. 


Sale of Commercial Fertilisers. 

Mr. Sandford called attention to the fact that, according to the definition 
of “manufactured fertiliser” given in the Fertilisers Act, guano was exempted. 
He considered this to be a great mistake, as it should be compulsory for dealers 
to sell guano according to analysis, as there was more probability of fraudulent 
dealing in this manure than in the other commercial fertilisers usually sold. 
It was decided to ask the Minister to take steps to have the Act amended 
to include guano as a manufactured fertiliser. 

In view of the possibility that phosphates and potash deposits might be 
found underlying the salt lakes on Yorke’s Peninsula and elsewhere, as is the 
case in Germany, it was resolved that the Minister be asked to obtain a report 
on the subject from the Government Geologist. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from foreign 
agronomical papers: — 

136. Flax. —The average price of flax has gradually dropped since 1876 from £2 8s. 
to £1 15s. 6d., and such fall and the difference between the finest quality and the second 
and third quality is very considerable, the lowest prico being £1 4s. Professor P. JF. 
Wohltmann has therefore experimented at the Poppelsdorf Agricultural Academy with 
fertilisers to increase tho crops. One of the experimental fields had previously been 
cultivated with cereals, another with clover, and a third was rich in nitrogen and lime, 
but poorer in phosphoric acid and potash. Tho result as regards the quantity harvested 
was that on the first field nitrate of soda ploughed in was much better than merely a top¬ 
dressing. Nitrate of soda, muriate of potash, and superphosphate gave as much as 80 
against 44 whore not manured, while merely muriate of potash with sulphate of ammonia 
gave a very good result, viz., 71. On a second field the manuring with muriate of 
potash alone showed about 88 to 57 where umnanured; and only where nitrate of soda, 
muriate of potash, and superphosphate wore applied it increased the produce to 97. A 
third field produced a good crop without manure, which proved how important nitrogen 
and lime is, as it did not pay to use superphosphate, while nitrogen and potash in small 
quantities gave a better crop than the land which did not receive it. Between 1880 and 
1893 no less than eight patents for the retting of flax were taken out, hut of scleral 
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others since taken only Mr Baur’s patent has evoked considerable interest. The flax in 
sheaves is put into iron pots with high temperature and in a vacuum; they are treated 
with very weak sulphuric acid, a weak solution of carbonate of soda, and warm water. 
The Minister of Agriculture in Prussia caused flax to be sown in Silesia, and of the crop 
orie-third was handed to Mr. Councillor Hfcrehl and Mr. Heisig, the teacher of the 
cultivation of flax at Poplau, for steeping in water, and the other two-thirds to Councillor 
of Commerce, Grusehwiek, for trial with Baur’s chemical treatment. Half of the latter 
was broken and twiogled with machines, the other treated by hand. Although the 
old process of steeping in water seemed, on the whole, preferable, the faults found with 
the flax treated by Baur’s process were not observed by Director Saxtorius in other 
samples so treated, and for that reason further trials will be necessary. Dr. A. Decker 
hopes that a special experimental station for flax be established, like the one in Frau- 
tenau, in Bohemia. At all events, a number of flaxgrowers in Laubau have now decided 
to use Baur’s process, and the Minister of Agriculture for Prussia has agreed to a 
subsidy of £3,000. 

13T. The Committee on Manure* of the German Landwirtschafts’ Society [which con¬ 
tains 11,086 members.—C h. Aul. B.] bold a meeting on February 16, 1897, when 
Professor Dr. Stutzer addressed the exceedingly large attendance of farmers on his experi¬ 
ments how the cultivated plants (with the exception of the leguminosse) absorb the 
nitrogen in the form of saltpetre. The alteration into saltpetre must be an oxidation, 
not merely a chemical process. Very small bacteria assist, and for three years he had 
tried to find how these live, and under what circumstanced the saltpetre is funned in tho 
most advantageous manner for the manuring of the soil. Dr. Stutzer found that the 
procreators of the saltpetre act differently from other bacteria. They are so small that 
you can observe them only by means of the strongest microscope, find they originate out 
of a mould-fungus (Schimmelpilz) by means of a change of the outward form and shape. 
Arbitrarily he produced out of the mould the bacteria which create the saltpetre, and again 
he was able to obtain out of those,bacteria the mould. He was unable to enter into par¬ 
ticulars as to his experiments at that meeting, but he stated that these bacteria were 
apparently chiofiy living upon oxygen. This they found in the saltpetre, and if you give 
the oxygen access to the bacteria they destroy tho molecule of saltpetre, consume the 
oxygen, and free the nitrogen, so that it escapes into the air. From being tho creator 
of nitre the bacteria have thus become the destroyer of it. Bacteriology in connection 
with the soil, the manure, tobacco, and milk should be more encouraged, and a motion 
was carried as to the necessity for experimental stations for that particular branch. In a 
late copy of a German agricultural paper T find that such an experimental station for 
bacteriology only shall be established, and that £75 have been granted for 1897 to con¬ 
tinue the experiments commenced by the late Professor ITellriegel as to the potash required 
by the different cultivated plants. 

138. Manuring Fruit Trees, —Professor Dr, Barth-Kufach road a paper before the Fruit 
Section of tho German Agricultural Society at Berlin, and calculated that the average fruit 
tree required yearly for the square metre (equal to 10 J square feet) 10 grammes of nitrogen, 
15 grammes of potash, 5 grammes of phosphoric acid, and 15 grammes of lime ; a little less 
for trees growing from pips, and more for the stone fruit. He does not think it advisable 
to supply trees only with stable-dung, compost, or liquid manure, as it would require of 
the first 12011)8. per treo to give it sufficient potash, and there would be an excess of 
nitrogen. Again, tho compost would have to be very rich in humus, or too littlo nitrogen 
would bo in it, and in all cases not enough phosphoric acid. He advises, therefore, to 
add to a moderate quantity of stable clung, given now and then, 10 grammes of nitrogen, 
10 grammes of potash, and 5 grammes of phosphoric acid in the form of commercial 
fertilisers per square metre, wlucli, as regards potash and lime, must be increased iu sandy 
soils, and especially for stone fruit. He gives phosphoric acid and lime in autumn in 
the form of Thomas’s Phosphate, viz., 10 grainmos of it per square metre. To supply 
the 10 grammes of potash per square metre he uses 20 grammes of muriate of potash, or 
purified double sulphate of potash, and for sand half as much moro; for nitrogen, 250 
grammes per square metre of oilcake meal, or 80 to 100 grammes per square metre of blood 
manu.ro. To manure in spring you require quicker-acting fertilisers; 50 grammes of 20 
per cent, superphosphate per square metre is necessary for phosphoric acid, 50 grammes of 
sulphate of ammonia for soils rich in lime, or tho same quantity of nitrate of soda for an) 
soil. Potash can bo also supplied in spring the same as in autumn, but it is always better 
to give it in autumn. If applied in a dry state, Dr. Barth recommends to make a trench 
(away from the stem, in a line with the outside of the branches) of 1 metre in width, about 
lOin. deep, to mix the fertiliser with the soil so taken, and to put it into the trench. In 
a liquid state the following may be used very late in spring or in summon—Fifteen 
grammes of potassium nitrate, 15 grammes of phosphatic potash, and 50 grammes of 
nitrate of soda in 16 to 20 litre («=28 to 33 pints) of water. 
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Queensland Fruit Fly. 

The Minister wished to bo informed whether there was any danger of 
introducing the fruit fly with bananas and pineapples from Queensland. 

The Secretary said he had never heard of the pest attacking these fruits, 
but had written to Queensland for information. 

New Branches. 

The formation of a Branch at Norton’s Summit was approved, with the 
following gentlemen as members:—Messrs. W. Merchant, J.l\, J. Jennings, 
James Bishop, Charles Jennings, J. Bishop, sen., Thomas Pluyford, jun., John 
Playford, James Cowling, George Watkins, Alex. Smith, James Fellow, John 
Jennings, jun., and W. 11. Osborne. 

It was also decided to approve of the formation of a Branch at Forest 
Range if suitable gentlemen willing to act as members can be obtained. 

Field Trial at Bute. 

The Secretary of the Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Field Trial Society 
wrote that a field trial of seed drills would be held at Bute on Wednesday, 
August 11, and asked that some members of the Central Bureau hbould 
attend. The Chairman and Messrs. Goode and Kelly promised to attend if 
they could get away. 

Beneficial Birds and Insects. 

Mr. W. C. Granby, the Hon. Secretary of the Special Committee of the Royal 
Society, recently appointed to consider the best means to adopt for the dissemina¬ 
tion id information on local predatory insects and insectivorous birds, wrote 
stating that the committee had decided to communicate with all organisations 
likely to be in sympathy with the objects of the Society, asking them to appoint 
representatives to accompany a joint deputation to the 1 Government to request— 
« 1 That adequate remuneration be paid to collaborators in the following sub¬ 
jects:—(a) Details of the insectivorous birds of South Australia, including 
descriptions, habits, food, scope of usefulness, kc ,; (A) similar information 
respecting predatory insects and tin* nature of their economic benefits to mankind. 
2. That all materials so obtained be placed at the disposal of the Education 
Department as a basis for a series of lessons to be prepared, with all suitable 
illustrations. That the lessons so prepared be made an optional subject in the 
public schools, to rank as science lessons, and be considered of equal value wit h 
manual training, for the teaching of which the teacher will receive equal 
credit/’ 

Members were in favor of the objects of the committee, and the Chairman 
was appointed to attend the deputation. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermen¬ 
tioned Branches:—Clinton Centre, Mr. F. Roberts; Morgan, Mr A. Deunis: 
AngastQn, Messrs. J. E. 8wan and E. Trescowthick; Lyrup, Mr. R. »S. Cheek; 
Colton, Mr. J. L. Dinnison; Eudunda, Mr. E. T. Kunoth. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of twenty-nine 
reports of Branch meetings. 
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REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Petersburg, June 12. 

Present—Messrs. R. Cochrane (in chair), A. Dowd, W. Waters, F. W. 
Sambcll, and J. Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Business. —A considerable amount of correspondence was read and discussed. 
Other business was postponed till next meeting. 


Clare, June 11. 

Present—Messrs. J. Christison (Chairman), W. Kelly, G. Lloyd, II. Miller, 
and W. Kimber (lion. Sec.). 

Apim.bs. —Mr. Kelly tabled an apple called Perfection; it was of fair size, 
showy, but wanting in flavor. Members did not recognise which “Perfection 19 
this variety was The Hon. Sec. tabled Rcinette du Canada apples, from trees 
purchased by him as Ren Davis. Members were pleased with the pleasant 
acid flavor of the apple, but did not think it would be recognised as a first-class 
export variety. A long discussion ensued re prices realised for the different 
varieties exported to England, and on the liability of certain varieties to “bitter 
pit ** disease. The Cleopatra was considered to be the finest apple grown, 
but, unfortunately, was especially susceptible to all the diseases affecting the 
apple. Members have planted largely of this variety. 

Question Box.—I t was decided to establish a public question box in con¬ 
nection with the work of the Branch. 


Gumeracha, June 14. 

Present—Messrs. W. Cornish (Chairman), W. II. Jamieson, W. Green, 
W. V. Bond, S. Hannaford, W. J. Hannaford, Dr. J. It. Stephens, W. A. Lee, 
It. P. Scott, A. Moore, D. Hanna, and Dr. Nicholls (Hon. Sec.). 

Cob UN Moth. —Mr. W. Green initiated a discussion on the necessity for 
steps being taken to prevent the further spread of the codlin moth, lie said it 
was useless for growers in the hills to attempt to cope with it unless more 
stringent measures were taken in Adelaide. Every wholesale place in the 
city was a distributing centre, as the boxes and other packages brought from 
there contained the larva). The country growers would have to press for 
vigorous action on the part of the authorities. Even if this resulted in the 
eradication of every apple and pear tree on the plains near the city, it would 
pay us in the end to compensate these growers for their trees, though he thought 
such compensation, if necessary, should come out of the public funds. They 
could easily keep their own district clean if it were not for the continued 
re-infection. Mr. W. J, Hannaford said the bringing of pressure to bear 
on the growers in the Central District was all right if they could say how 
these growers were to deal with the pest. His own experience with spray¬ 
ing with Paris green had not been a success; and, besides, he was told by 
Mr. Ind that the moth attacks oranges, and these trees would therefore have to 
be dealt with. Mr. S. Hannaford also considered spraying useless, and, with 
regard to the city, he did not see that they could do anything lie had found 
the codlin moth caterpillar in ripe apricots. [The codlin moth caterpillar richer 
attacks citrus fruits. It has been found occasionally in plums and apricots, 
but repeated attempts to hatch out moths from such caterpillars have failed, 
and there is every reason to believe that they do not properly mature in such 
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fruits. Their proper food is the pulp of the apple, pear, and quince, and unless 
they get this there is not much danger of their maturing.— Gen. Sec.] Mr. 
Jamieson said Mr. Quinn’s experiments at the Lunatic Asylum grounds were 
reported to be a success, but it seemed to him to be a question of what success 
meant, as the affected fruits cm the treated trees varied from fourteen to 120. 
[On trees bearing from 233 to 1,430 apples.— Gen. Sec.] Mr. Green said he 
understood that at the Lunatic Asylum garden the trees sprayed by Mr. Quinn 
gave 90 per cent of clean fruit; those sprayed by the lunatics under the direction 
of the gardener about 40 per cent.; and those not sprayed did not give a single 
apple unaffected. Discussion adjourned till next meeting. 

Paper. —Mr. Moore read the following paper on “Clerical Work on the 
Farm’':— 

Ho much has been written and spoken about the manual work on the farm that, 
for the sake of variety, it would not h«* amiss, perhaps, to discuss the clerical part. 

Producers are again and again urged to work more intelligently as regards outside 
operations, to keep abreast of the times by using implements and machinery best adapted 
for their particular w ork, to use fertilising agents to keep the soil up to high-water mark 
in producing qualities—in fact to work systematically and scientifically in all phases of 
their work if they wish to compete successfully with other countries. If it is desirable to 
w r ork on such lines—and we agree that such is the case—it appears to me that a more 
systematic method of keeping farm records might fairly ho urged upon our community. 
Workers in every branch of operation in the world (national and otherwise) find it essen¬ 
tially necessary to keep correct written records of events and transactions for the sake 
of accuracy, and for reasons which are obvious The manner with his log, the explorer 
with his note-book, national, municipal, and district records, are simply illustrations of 
what is necessary in those cases. 

The same idea is applicable to the farmer, though perhaps to a less degree; hut 
certainly 1 hold the opinion Dial the more scientific ally we work the land, the more 
necessity is there to keep a true and faithful record of our proceedings. 

We have no control over droughts, and many other ills that wo are heifr to, which 
might possibly land us in severe straits; hut at least we can so keep our accounts as to enable 
us to know our position. 

Home system of book-keeping, then, should be adopted by every fanner As a class, 
we are under a reproach for noglooting this branch of duty, and the sooner we wipe off 
this reproach the better. 

We ha\o wisely adopted the practice of mixed farming whore practicable, and the 
natural facilities for this system of farming are greater in this district than in many 
parts of the colony'. Hay, peas, dairying, pigs, poultry, potatoes, &«*., are often cultivated 
on tho same farm. You will readily see, therefore, that the farmer who wishes to know r 
how each industry is paying him should keep separate accounts of each. The cost of 
production on the one side, and the amount realised on the other, will show very speedily 
whether the venture is profitable or not. It is bettor and more satisfactory in every 
way to know exactly how each claim pans out than to have only a general idea of the 
business as a whole. If one branch of the business is carried on at a loss, the sooner we 
know H the better, for to know' a disease is tho first step towards suggesting a remody. 

A complicated and elaborate system of book-keeping, fortunately, is not required, 
and since some practical suggestions may be looked for, 1 would mention what books would, 
in my opinion, be serviceable. 

A scribbling diary should he of importance to the farmer generally. Every day's 
operations may be written down briefly and concisely, the nature of any business trail" 
suction, the state of the weather, direction of wind, and anything you may think of suffi¬ 
cient interest to chronicle No one who keeps a diary will regret it, and it becomes a help 
to him in liiw farming operations As a book of reference he will find it much more 
reliable that the average memory, or even the best memory that evor existed. There 
is no disputing facts that are jotted down every day. H is astonishing what errors 
we are liable to make (and stick to) over past events which a diary would soon roctify. 

For accounts proper T would suggest u journal or day-book, in which the transactions 
rnay be set down as they occur, without distinction as to their nature; a lodger, where 
the various items may be placed in their proper order (each tradesman’s account should 
bo kept separate); for wages a separate page tor each workman; banking account, stock- 
book, <&c., according, of course, to the individual tastes and requirements of tho operator. 

As hinted before, each branch of industry should have its own set of entrios to show 
the profit or loss, as the case may bo, and the whole system may be so arranged that a 
balance-sheet can be drawn out at any time, and without difficulty. 
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The time in past, if it ever existed, when the farmer can reasonably expect to do 
full justice to his occupation without paying due regard to the clerical branch of his work. 

In addition to the foregoing, mention might be made of household and living expendi¬ 
ture, such being in many cases, J am afraid, “an unknown quantity.” There are so many 
small items which we perhaps do not enter, but which, during the year, may total a con¬ 
siderable sum. “ I can’t imagine where all the money goes,” is not an uncommon expression 
among farmers, and I leave it with the members to say whether the necessary action is 
taken to secure- this information. 

It goes without saying that business letters and all correspondence relative to the farm 
should he promptly attended to; receipts and letters of importance to be hied for future 
reference. If the clerical work on the farm is seen to as it arises, the benefit and satis¬ 
faction gained far outweighs any little inconvenience connected with its execution. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Moore said this matter was not 
much discussed amongst farmers; it was usually considered to be a personal 
matter. It was often stated that the only account-book kept by most farmers 
was their bank-book, and this he thought was a reflection on the business 
capacity of the farmer. Several members pointed out the difficulty they had in 
doing the woik as indicated by Mr. Moore. The lion. See. said this would 
disappear under the present liberal system of education. 'Flic farmers, however, 
took theii children away from school us early as possible, and this was often 
just when they were beginning to learn how to learn. Dr. Stephens supported, 
and, after further discussion, a sub-commit too was appointed to draw up a scheme 
for establishing night classes at liumcrurlm. 


Port Broughton, June 19. 

Present—Messrs. G. Pattingale (diairman), R. W. Bawden, B. Excell, 
J. Harford, H. M. Peel, .1. Barclay, W. Bonnier, W. R. Whittaker, I. Rayson, 
and S. M. Bawden (lion. See.). 

Bhi;kdin<; Draught Stock. —Mr. R. W. Bawden inquired whether it 
paid to breed draught ettock in this district; and, after discussion, it was resolved 
that it does, providing the proper kind of sire and dam is used. It was 
decided to ask the Pine Forest and Mnndoora Branches to eo-operate with 
this Branch in securing the services of a suitable stallion to tiavel the district 
this season. 

Skason.—S plendid rains have fallen during the present month, and there 
will now soon he some green feed for stock. 


Baroota Whim, June 12. 

Present—Messrs. F. H. Flugge (in chair), 0. W. Iioskin, M. Pillion, 
F. C. Besson, W. Brideson, T. J. Simper, J. E. Dunstan, A Rune berg, and 
J. L. Watson (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —Messrs. A J. Dixon and J L. Watson were re-elected Chairman 
and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. 

Season. —Rainfall for May, 0*540in. The want of lain is badly felt in this 
and surrounding districts; and stock of all kinds are in very poor condition, 
besides which a number have already died. 


Penola, June 26. 

Present—Dr. F. Oeklev (Chairman^, Messrs. W. Miller, J D, Wilson, 
L. W. Peake, J. W. Sundiford, I). McKay, J. Fowler, A. E. Stone), and 
T. H. Artaud (Hon. Sec.). 
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Annual Repoet. —The Hon. Sec. reported that during the past year eleven 
meetings were held, the average attendance being over seven. The Chairman 
gave a short rhum6 of the transactions during the year, and asked that another 
member should be appointed Chairman, as he did not wish to monopolise that 
office. Mr. I). McKay was elected Chairman, Mr. Fowler Vice-chairman, and 
Mr. Artaud re-elected Hon. Sec. 

Dairying. —Members were of opinion that there had been considerable 
improvement of late yeais in the dairy stock of this district. It will, however, 
be necessary to take steps to continue and extend this improvement. 

Agricultural Schools. —The Hon. Sec. reminded members that some 
months ago the Branch urged the establishment of branch schools of agricul¬ 
ture in various parts of the colony. He observed from the Governors Speech 
that this was to be part of the Government policy. It was decided to urge the 
claims of Penola as a suitable place for a school of this sort. 

Purchase of Fruit Trees. —It was decided to ask. the Central Bureau 
to draw up a model agreement for protection of purchasers of fruit trees and 
vines against fraud. 

Phylloxera-resistant Vines. —Members wished to know what steps 
were being taken to introduce phylloxera-resistant vines. [Seeds of the best 
varieties are being imported, and will be carefully propagated. Professor 
Perkins considered there would be a danger of introducing the phylloxera 
itself with vine-cuttings from France or America, consequently nothing will 
be done in this direction. Vines are in existence within this colony, raised 
from seeds of the best resistant varieties introduced several years ago Mr. 
B. Seppelt has several, and a number of varieties were raised by Mr. VV. Gill, 
Conservator of Forests.— Gen. Sec.] 


Bowhill, June 19. 

Present—Messrs. W. G. F. Plummer (Chairman), W. Tyler, E, Weyland, 
C. Drogemuller, J. Gregory, A. Dohnt, J. McGlashan, J. Waters, J. White- 
head, H. H. Plummer (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Seasonable Topics. —Mr. Drogemuller advised transplanting onions cab¬ 
bages, and cauliflowers; also planting potatoes. He found White Rose 
potatoes the best to plant at this season. Members considered this is the best 
time to prune deciduous trees; well work the soil in the orchard to destroy 
weeds, and if it is intended to ~plant more trees, see that the holes are ready 
beforehand. On the farm, repair all fences and gates, attend to the poultry 
by culling out old hens for fattening, and raising young chicks while there is 
green grass. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Sec.’s annual report showed that during the 
past year eleven meetings were held, the average attendance being over nine 
members and four visitors. Seven practical papers were read, and these, with 
other practical matters, were well discussed. Owing to the severity of the 
season, the experiments with seeds were not satisfactory, though the pro¬ 
ducts of plants raised from seed grown in the district in some cases showed 
an improvement over the results obtained the previous year from new seed sent 
out by the Bureau. He c onsidered this due to the fact that the plants became 
acclimatised, and advised members to bear in mind that with new seeds they 
often got better results the second or third year. One plant of much value 
had been introduced, viz., the “ Cow pea ” (Dolichos sinensisj, which, with a 
little irrigation, had grown luxuriantly, and as it was valuable both for man 
and beast, would, he believed, prove a decided acquisition. A question box had 
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been established and had proved of considerable benefit, and he recommended 
that an effort should be made to obtain a specimen case to hold samples of 
plants, weeds, insects, &c., identified by the Central Bureau officers, together 
with notes as to uses, treatment, Stc. Mr A. Dohnt reported as to use of the 
enema purchased by the Branch. Mr. McGlashan said he injected flour and 
water, mixed to a very thin paste, for sand, with satisfactory re.sults. Messrs. 
W. G. F. Plummer and II. H. Plummer were re-elected Chairman and Hon. 
Sec. respectively, and thanked for their services. Mr. Dohnt was elected 
Vice-chairman. 

Arbor Day. —The members elected themselves into a committee to arrange 
for holding an Arbor Day during present season. 

Poultry. —Mr. Drogemuller read a short paper on Poultry. He raised 
fowls during nine months in the year with success. His fowls were crosses 
from various breeds, the hardiest being the cross between the Dorking and 
Brown Leghorn. Their feathers being closely set, they stand the cold weather 
best. He found the more the breeds were crossed the better layers he got, but 
it is essential to introduce fresh blood every year, and not inbreed. He gave 
his fowls as much as they would eat. He has been getting eggs from October 
till the present time, receiving during that period over £25 for eggs. He has 
young hens coming in every month, so that the supply is kept up. With wheat 
above 5s. per bushel he did not believe it would pay to breed poultry for ex¬ 
port. Mr. Tyler agreed as to the necessity for introducing fresh blood into 
the poultry yard, or the stock would soon become a lot of weeds. At the 
present price of eggs it paid to feed the fowls on wheat; he would give them 
as much as they would eat. Mr. McGlashan said he found poultry did better 
if fed regularly, with an occasional change of diet. It was a mistake to raise 
chickens only when eggs are cheap, instead of all through the year. By the 
latter practice they got eggs right through, and any outlay was amply repaid. 
Mr. Gregory said they must guard against over-feeding; poultry did much 
better if provided w'ith plenty of wash sand or gravel, as it was essential to 
cleanliness and aided digestion. In reply to question, Mr, Drogemuller said 
he had about seventy head of poultry, and got twenty dozen of eggs and up¬ 
wards per week on a bushel of wheat. 


Swan Reach, June 10. 

Present—Messrs. O. Kohnke (in chair), J. L. Baker, R. J. Harris, L. Fidge, 
A. Fischer, F. Fischer, J I). Scott, P. A. Beck (Hon. Sec ), and one visitor. 

Frxtit-trkk and Grass-seed Planting. —A discussion took place on the 
advisableness of planting fruit trees and vines in this district. Members con¬ 
sidered stone fruits most suitable. Mr. Harris said he found Johnson grass 
very good on light sandy soil. It obtained a good hold, and, once established, 
stood th<j dry weather splendidly, proving excellent feed for stock of all 
kinds. Seed should be sown about the middle of September. He had tried 
other grasses without success. 

Rabbit Destruction. —Members inquired as to best methods of dealing 
with this pest; because, in spite of vigorous efforts to deal with the rabbits, 
they are still plentiful in this locality. Mr. Kohnke said he had got best results 
from poisoning with phosphorised pollard, made in the following way: — 
“ Dissolve one stick of phosphorus in a little bi-sulphide of carbon, stirring 
carefully with a stick ; then take tOlbs. of pollard and 4lbs. of sugar and mix 
thoroughly with the dissolved phosphorus, making it into a thick paste. Roll 
this out, and either cut into small squares or make into pellets about the size 
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of small marbles. Place these in the burrows, or along a newly-turned furrow. 
Other members spoke of the good results from use of phosphorised pollard. 
[Care should be taken in using hi-sulphide of carbon, as it is a poison, and 
the fumes will kill all animal life. It will be better and safer to boil the phos¬ 
phorus in about two pints of water until thoroughly dissolved.— Gen Sec.] 


Woolundunga, June 16. 

Present—Messrs. N. lingers (in chair), J. G. Moseley, W. White, J. \)imn, 
W. McLaren, J. Grunike, II. Johnstone, J. 11. Michael, and T. H. Prosser. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Moseley showed sample of barley, ISin. high, being a 
month’s growth: also splendid potato, and inferior lemons which had been 
purchased as a good variety. 

Question Box.—The following information was elicited in reply to inquiries 
in the question box. The general opinion of member** was that mulberry and 
fig trees should only be pruned to form the trees, but Mi Moseley said he 
pruned his mulberry trees to keep them low. Onions do best planted out in 
June. August and September is the best time to graft vines in the North. 
Barley, if irrigated when sown, will come up in fi\e clays in April, lmt will take* 
twice' that time in June. With trees eaten round by rabbits, graft if possible 1 ; 
if not, dig them up. 

Annual Report. —The Chairman's annual report showed that during the 
past year twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of over 
seven members. Seven papers were read arid discussed, and numerous 
matters of practical interest dealt with. Mr. G. Quinn. Inspector of Fruit, 
visited the district in July, inspected a number of orchards, giving demonstra¬ 
tions in pruning. &.O., and also lectured on fruit pests, with espeeial reference 
to the codlin moth. Three meetings were held at members’ homesteads, 
and were much appreciated. Messrs. T. H. Prosser, J. 11. Michael, and N. 
Rogers were elected Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Sen*., respecthelv, for 
ensuing 3 ear. 

Paper. —Mr, McLaren read a paper on bk The Amateur Gardener,” of 
which the following is the substance : — 

in starting a garden, tin* amateur gardener practises different methods. One goes 
to an auction room, buys cheaply u lot of trees and vinos, the varieties being quite 1 a 
matter of indifference. Be may have ploughed his land beforehand, but very often 
simply digs holes about eighteen inches square, plants the trees, gives them a good water¬ 
ing, and then expects them to grow without further attention. I have known of 
hundreds of fruit trees and vines being planted in this way, and then left to look after 
themselves. Buying at auction may be all right, hut I would strongly recommend the 
beginner to ascertain from those with gardens already established what varieties suit the 
district, and plant only the best of these. The working man who manages his garden 
in his spare time cannot attend to, say, one hundred fruit trees and twice as many vines. 
A dozen trees and twenty vines, or thereabouts, is sufficient to start w*ith. Give these 
plenty attention, get them well established the first year, and they will stand the dry 
seasons which may follow far better than if only half looked after the first year. Always 
remember that it costs just as much to raise an inferior articleas a good one, but the latter 
will sell readily at a fair price, while the inferior one is difficult to dispose of. If the 
grower finds ho has time to attend to more trees, he can extend his plantation gradually. 
In this district, when planting vines, always get some good drying varieties, as not only will 
raisins pay to produce, bnt the grower is less at the mercy of the buyer. With the fresh 
fruit it must he disposed of at once whether the market is up or down, hut dried 
fruit can he kept over a temporary glut. Except for Kin own household, the amateur 
had better leave vegetable-growing generally alone, but peas, tomatoes, onions, or any 
of the melon tribe may be profitably grown, as these do not require a great deal of cul¬ 
tivation, and once well started plenty of water and shade is all that is required. If 
possible, have the garden well ploughed at least, once a year. 
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Lucindale, June 12. 

Present —Messrs. K. Feuerhecrdt (Chairman), B. Feuerheerdt, K. Hall, A. 
Matheson, W. Dow, O. Newman, S. 'lavender, E. Dutton, A. Dow, L. Mclnnes, 
and O. A. Witt (Hon. Sec.). 

Season. —Rainfall recorded for April, l*330in.; May, 2*H70in Members 
reported that their vegetable seeds were coming up well. 

Goodin Moth. —With a view to prevent the introduction of this pest into 
the district, it was decided to secure the appointment of local inspectors under 
the “ Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act ” 

Tuberculosis. —Mr. Dow read a paper on “Prevention of Tuberculosis,” 
prepared and read by Sir J. Sawyer, at the Warwick Chamber of Agriculture. 



Johnsburgh, July 3. 

Present—Messrs. F. \\\ Hombseh (Chairman), J. Sparks, T. Thomas, T. A. 
Thomas, G. II. Dunn, W. James. 1 \ Cuughlan, T Potter, L. Chalmers, and T. 
Johnson (Hon Sec.). 

Binder Twine in Chaff. —Mr. Dunn drew attention to the practice 
of some chaff merchants of chaffing up sheaved hay without removing the 
twine. Such a course was highly injurious to stock. Other members 
concurred, and instances were given whore considerable quantities of chopped 
up hinder twine were found in the feed boxes. They found that the larger 
merchants were the worst offenders in this respect, and attributed this to the 
fact that, having more powerful and rapid machinery, they considered it waste 
of time to remove the bands from the sheaves. It was resolved—“That this 
Branch condemns the practice of some met chants who cut up the twine with 
the hay, as the chaff is injurious to animals fed on it, and that efforts should 
be made by the Branches of the Bureau to have the practice put a stop to.” 

Sparrows. —The Hon. Secretary reported that the sparrows were doing much 
damage to cabbages and similar plants, and wished to know how to deal with 
the pest The Chairman said he believed that if a board were nailed flat on a 
post, brushed over with glue and some grains placed on it, it would attract 
the sparrows in numbers within a small space If the board is placed within 
easy shooting distance of some rover, a person on the watch could kill a 
large number of birds. [Stick small branches along the rows, and wind finest 
black cotton to and fro. This will keep them away.— Gen. Sec.] 

Native Fodders —The Hon. Secretary tabled sample of grass found growing 
in very large bunches in the rough hills. It was commonly called spiuifex, 
or kangaroo grass, and had been the means of saving a lot of stock this year. 
If chaffed up and given with bran or pollard the animals ate it very readily, 
and kept up fairly well. It grow* very rapidly after rain, and the kangaroos 
and wallabies live* on it in dry seasons. A member w ished to know if it would 
be any good for ensilage. To be fonvarded to the Central Bureau for identifi¬ 
cation. [The specimen was without seed heads, and too far gone to be 
identified. If stock will eat it when green it would be of value if preserved 
as ensilage or grass hay.— Gen. Sec.] 

Paper.—T he Chairman read the following paper on “Judging at Agri¬ 
cultural Shows”:— 

In the May number of the Bureau Journal \ noticed a discussion at a meeting of the 
Pino Forest Branch on the advisableness of offering prizes at the hold trials and shows, 
and also on the principles of judging. Although not quite agreeing with Mr. Mudge 
and the plan advocated by him, still 1 am thankful to him for opening a discussion on 
this subject, and I trust that either Branches will take the matter up, and bring about a 
decided improvement in the judging at our agricultural shows, which arc red-letter days 
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(especially in the Northern Areas), where we can meet people from all parts of tho district* 
seo some choice flowers, some woll-hrod cattle and horses, nicely “ got-up ” implemonts 
and machinery, and so on. When the report of the show appears we learn that 44 Mr. A. 
received first prize for his machine, Mr. B. a prize for his horse/’ &e.; hut if the question 
is put as to why they were successful, tho answer generally is £ ‘ Well, it must be the best 
—or, at least, the judges thought so ” ; hut what prompted tho judges in their decision is 
often apparently known only to themselves, and wo return to our homos very little the 
wiser for our day’s outing. The unsuccessful machinist consoles himself with the 
thought “ Perhaps my turn will come next time. 1 will put on a little more varnish” ; 
and tho breeder of stock decides that next time he will give them an extra lot of feed— 
and things go on in this way without our receiving tho least benefit, as far as the judging 
is concerned. Now. although the host way to judge an implement is to see it at work, 
J think a great improvement might he brought about if the judges gave us some reasons 
why they arrived at their decisions. This would cause no extra labor, as each set of 
judges may have a clerk with them, v ho could enter the remarks in a hook and hand 
them over to the secretary of the show to be printed in full for the benefit of the public*. 
I -would suggost the following plan for agricultural implements:—Appoint throe judges, 
one of whom, at least, should be a disinterested mechanic, because lie would be better 
qualified.to point out good or inferior workmanship, and possess a knowledge of tho 
material used in the construction of any implement or piece of machinery. Again, almost 
any individual farmer imagines lie possesses the best and most approved machine, plough, 
or wagon, and if he were to get another would certainly patronise the same maker. 
Thus they may he liable to show some prejudice against other makers unless certain good 
or had points were brought under their notice. In eases whore there are sevoral entries 
in one class only the best need be mentioned. For instance, take a stripper : Judges’ 

Remarks — Section 1), Class 216 (twenty entries): In this class only five need ho men¬ 
tioned. No. 7 is a woll-made machine, hut wo consider heaters too light for heavy crops; 
should he made of steel instead of iron. No. 10—Crown wheel too narrow for loose soil. 
No. 11 is built of inferior timber. No. 14 is a well-made machine, hut should have 
steel cheeks instead of cast iron, which would greatly add to its utility; but in our 
opinion is well worthy of a second prize. No. 18 is a well-made machine all through. 
The adjustor draught we consider a groat improvement, and award it the first,prize.” If 
some similar romarks were made the public would have something other than paint, filo, 
or currycomb to look at, and tho mechanic something more than paint and file to think 
about; and our shows would not only bo a pleasure, but wo should increase our knowledge 
and help each other to improve our stock and implements. Possibly it would require 
more competent men to act as judges, and would completely do away with men who know' 
very little about the article they are judging. 1 do not say the plan I have formulated, 
if carried out, would give satisfaction to all immediately concerned-— probably it would 
cause dissatisfaction to some—but it is not for us to consider individual cases, but w r hat is 
best for tho community. 

Members generally agreed that some improvement in the judging at our 
agricultural shows is necessary. Judging of horse stock is frequently a farce, 
as people are often appointed as judges who are not qualified to give a verdict. 

Bones as Manure — Mr. T. Thomas called attention to he large quantities 
of bones which were lying about. He thought it a pity they were not 
utilised as manure, and asked for information as to best means of converting 
them into manure, and the quantities to be used per acre for cereals and 
vegetables. [To convert bones into manure, break them up small, moisten 
with sulphuric acid and water (equal quantities of each), and when dry grind 
to powder. The quantity to use for different crops differs greatly, and also 
varies according to the soils. For cereals, 801bs. to 120lbs. per acre if the 
drill is used, and from l^cwt. to 2£ewt. if sown broadcast would be a fair 
dressing. Vegetables require much heavier manuring.-— Gen Sec.} 

Rainfall. - For June, 1170in.; on July 1, 0 »5(K)in. 


Maitland, July 3, 

Present—Messrs. C. F. G. Heinrich (Chairman), J. W, Shannon, Thos. 
Bowman, J. Pitcher, H. Wundersitz. H. Adams, J. S. McLeod, J. \V, Handley, 
A* Jarrett, H, Bawden, J. Kelly, C. W. Wood (Hon* Sec.), and two visitors.’ 
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Annual Report.—T he Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the year eleven meetings had been held, with an average attendance of just over 
six members He regretted that the members had been so apathetic, as unless 
they attended regularly, and took more interest in their work, the Branch 
would do but little good. He would like to see more visitors present also. 
Papers on “Combination amongst Farmers,” “The Blood Horse,” and 
“ Caponising,” had been read, and these, with many other subjects of practical 
interest, had been well discussed. 

Horse Complaint. — The Chief Inspector of Stock wrote re complaint 
prevalent amongst horses in the district. He advised giving the animals 
sulphate T)f iron and salt, also moistening hay or chaff with molasses and 
water. 

Paper. —The Chairman read a paper on “ Hints to Farmers regarding 
Protection and Repairing of Implements,” of which the following is the 
substance :— 

Wo all know that a farmer must work long hours, and a good many think ho has only 
to work with his hands. This is, however, a great mistake. An intelligent farmer must 
work with his head before using his hands. A young man learning a trade has to servo 
for three or four years, or more, lx fore he is considered fit to do his master & work, hut 
before he is at all expert he must serve a much longer time. And so it is with the * 
farmer; one not brought up on a farm cannot learn all in three years. Even sons of 
farmers, who have boon brought up on the farm, have much to learn. He thought the 
farming, as earned on in South Australia for many years, was capable of much improve¬ 
ment, and he would deal with one branch which was sadly neglected, namely, the care 
of implements and machinery. Everything should be kept in good repair. It was very 
poor economy to allow valuable implements to get out of repair in order to save expense. 
The sooner damages are repaired the less the cost, and the less real injury to the 
machinery. Implements in bad order cost more in time and labor to work, and do not 
do their work properly, with the result that the crop is seriously diminished. Then, 
in too many eases, the implements are left out in the open without any covering. {Seeing 
that some of our implements eost up to £50, and others nearly as much, surely it will pay 
to prepare a shelter shed of some kind. We only use some of them for four or five 
weeks in the year, and if properly attended to, and kept in repair, they will last n 
lifetime. We know, however, that in many cases these implements are ruined in a few 
years, and this is solely through neglect. He thought with our labor-saving conveniences, 
the present generation is not so oat of ill as the previous. Every farmer should endeavor 
to do all the simpler repairing jobs himself. He will save both time and money if ho does. 
Ho may not make a very good job at first, hut, with a little practice, will become more 
expert. Let the boys have schooling of various sorts. Teach them how to use the tools 
when young, and they will grow up handy men, capable to do all sorts of work necessary 
on the farm. With an expense of about £7 a blacksmith's forgo can he sot up. The 
principal items of expense will be the bellows £2 10s., anvil £2, stocks and dies £1 10s., 
four pairs of tongs, sledge hammer, hand hammer, and other tools will cost a little over 
£1; many can he made by the farmor himself. He can also purchase all the carpenter s 
tools that he requires for two or throe pounds. Some will say this will do away with 
the tradesmen, but this is not so. We will still require the professional to du the more 
delicate and extensive work, and the saving effected by doing the other work ourselves 
will allow us to spend moro with the tradespeople. 

Most of the members spoke in favor of the writer’s remarks. 


Port Elliot, July 3, 

Present—Messrs. C. II. Hussey (Chairman), E. Wood, H. Green, F. T. 
Fischer, J. Virgin, J. Brown, and E. Hill (Hon. See.). 

Disease of Fowls. —The Central Bureau advised that Mr. D. F. Laurie 
was of opinion that Mr. Wood’s fowls might be suffering from hydatids. Mr. 
Wood said since the early rains and growth of green feed the disease has 
apparently disappeared, 
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Season.—S eeding is finished in this district, and the season, so far, has 
been one of the most favorable ever experienced. Mr. Brown tabled the fruit 
of American plum gathered within the past week. It was perfect in every 
respect, and came from a tree which blossomed in the summer in consequence 
of the ground being irrigated. 


Holder, July 2. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Grant (Chairman), F. Rogers, J. O’Connell, E. 
Moritz, J. Maddocks, J. Mitty, F. Slater, E. Crocker, C. Anderson, H. Blizard, 
J. Young, J. J. Odgers (Hon. Sec ), and one visitor. 

Seed Experiments. —Mcmbeis reported that the cabbages and onions 
from Bureau seed were doing well. Danish Island oats planted a fortnight 
previously were 2in. in height. Dart's Imperial wheat, sown at Rameo early 
in June, was from bin. to 8in. high. 

Brkakwinds. —Mr. Moritz tabled branch of tree found growing on the 
settlement. It was an exceedingly quick grower (having made 8ft. of growth 
in twelve months), with dense foliage, and makes a splendid break wind. 
There was only this one plant of it on the settlement, and no one had ever 
seen it here before. He believed the seed had been carried down the river. 

Rainfall. —Recorded for June, l*4(>5in. 

Paper. —Mr. Slater initiated a discussion on “Bad Seasons M by reading 
from the Journal a paper prepared by Mr. Michael, of Woolundunga Branch 
Members considered the advice given in the paper good and practical, and 
if followed by the farmers would prove beneficial. The advice to get rid of 
inferior stock was strongly supported. 


Pine Forest, June 15, 

Present—Messrs. A. Inkster (Chairman), J. St. J. Mudge, A. Mudge, W. 
Burgess, and R. Barr, jun. (Hon. Sec ). 

Business, —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. Mudge. Matters 
in connection with the forthcoming field trial were dealt with. Mr. Mudge 
said, from previous experience with stock poisoned by the native tobacco 
(Nicotiana fntareolens y, he was confident that Mr. Burgess's cows were 
poisoned by the same plant. 


Gawler River, June 24. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), T. P. Parker, C. Ayling, J. 
Bughridge, J. Badman, A. Bray, J Hillier, H. Roedigcr (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Experiments. —The Hon. Secretary reported that the roots of Paspalum 
dilatatum sent to him by the Central Bureau, though carefully attended to, 
had failed to grow. Other members reported failure with seeds owing to the 
dry season. 

Officers. —Messrs. A. M. Dawkins, J. Badman, and H. Roediger were 
re-elected Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Sec. respectively, for ensuing 
year. 

Manures, —The Chairman read a paper on “ Manures and Manuring." 

In agricultural circles of South Australia no subject has received so much attention during 
the last two years as that of manuring. The success of the combined manure and seed drill 
has caused quite n boom in artificial manures and drills. From its very commencement the 
Agricultural College has, both in theory and practice, advocated the use of artificial manures 
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and drilling in the seed, but it was not till the last lew years that the colony awoke to the fact 
that it pays to use artificial manures. The success of the Yorke’s Peninsula farmers with 
90lbs. of phosphate per acre read like a fairy tale, and then it caught on, until now a 
farmer is considered behind the times unless he is using artificial manure and a drill. 1 am 
afraid in some cases the hopes will not he realised by a big crop following the drill and 
manure. Men are drilling all sorls of manure on land in all conditions in the hope that what 
has been neglected in cultivation can be made up in manure. Now, unless cultivation has been 
thorough, and the land in a good mechanical condition, the result will be disappointing; 
manuring must go hand in hand with good cultivation to be a success. Scientific knowledge 
is a prime requisite in modem farming. In the early days of the colony men had virgin soil 
and got big averages ; new land will always give a good average. As long as I can remember 
up to within the last five years my father always bad two or three acres of new land, and 
from that new land I never iemembei reaping less than 20bush. per acre, no matter 

what the season. But it is impossible to get a full yield of wheat for many years. Without 

manure the land gradually got weaker, and the crops less and less, until we bad to resort to 
the system of one crop in three yeats, when the fertility was kept about stationary by the decay 
of the soil. 

History teaches us that in the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries farmers of Great Britain 
were only able to obtain lOhush. of wheat per acre, while to-day farmers on the same land <an 
get fiObush The reason is that the farmer of to-day is versed in the art of manuring. 
Practice and science have taught him to use a variety of plant foods, which enable him to 
increase his average and grow healthy and luxuriant crops. 

The science of manuring is quite of modern birth. It wiu* in ISIS that Sir Humphry 
Davy wiole the first work on “Agricultural Chemistry, 1 ’ to explain the true scientific basis 
of manuring and cultivating soils, and in 1840 Liebig gave the world the most important 

work ever written on agriculture. Since then many important fertilisers have come into 

use. Hants require for their development and growth a supply of carbonic, nitric, sulphuric, 
and phosphoric acids, also potash, iron, lime, magnesia, silica, &c. Now, if these substances 
arc continually extracted by glowing crops without an equivalent being returned, the soils 
must gradually lose their fertility. A fanner who manures his land feeds his plants. Manures 
are plant foods The great art of inanur ng is to supply to the plant the substance that has 
been consumed. A chain is only as strong as the weakest link, and a soil is only n.s /ertile as 
the minimum of any one essential ingredient. For example, a soil may contain enough 
phosphoric acid to grow only 1 (finish , hut enough of the other constituents of the plant to 
grow’ 20bush. The lack of phosphoric acid would prevent the other constituents being used 
bv the plant—the* excess would he unavailing, and the yield would he only 1 (finish. Tf you 
added a supply of phosphoric acid equal to the other constituents the soil would then yield 
its 2<)hush It is because < f this reason that the use of bonedust is disappointing on autumn- 
ploughed land as compared with fallow—there is not sufficient soluble nitrates to use all 
the phosphates of the bonedurt. I have semi bonedust tried repeatedly on autumn ploughed 
land, and in Home cases it gave no lesult, and in otheis very slight . but on fallow ground m 
good condition, with moisture and tilth, it has doubled the average. 

How to find out what manure the soil requires is somewhat difficult. A chemical analysis is 
faulty, bemuse it tells what the soil contains, but not its condition. With strong acids the 
chemist is enabled to dissolve and unlock what is not available to the plant. A soil may 
contain lime, potash, and phosphoric acid, and yet be almost barien if they aie in an insoluble 
form. I think the best way is to ask the plant. Experiment with different manures; try 
them side by side, and the plants will soon tell you what they want. When I planted 
ray oiange trees I experimented on different row’s with different manures iri aider to find 
what manure was best adapted to my soil and trees. I used a potash manure, and at once 
concluded that the land did not want potash. The use of sulphate of ammonia was dis¬ 
appointing. 1 have frequently tried a little sulphate of ammonia on a wheat < rop, and last 
year I top-dressed some birlev, hut in all cases the results w ere disappointing. 1 remember 
Professor (Instance saying during a farm class that he was unable to get the same benefit from 
the use of* nitrogenous manures in Japan and Uoseworthv as he could m England. He was 
of opinion that phosphoric arid was the first to give out in a warm and diy climate 

Wheat that is manured with nitrogenous manures is more readily blighted by the hot wmds 
and more subject to the attacks of red rust. Such being the case, it seems to mo that value per 
unit of nitrogen and phosphoric acid should he allowed for South Australian condition!*, that 
the nitrogen should not he valued so high and the phosphoric- acid higher. 

This subject, no doubt, will receive more attention as our farmers gain more experience, 
ft is gratifying to know’ that during the past few years farmers have turned and are 
turning their attention more and more to the teaching of men like Professor Lowrie, and it L 
to be honed that the knowledge gained may be in reused « hundredfold. The art of manuring 
land is in its infancy in South Australia; but I believe in a few years it will receive much 
mow consideration and study, and a knowledge of manures and their uses he regarded 
of paramount importance to the fanners and all employed in agricultural pursuits. 
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In the discussion which followed, Mr. Dawkins said that with bonedust the 
best results were obtained if the manure is spread and worked into the fallow 
in spring. In answer to question by Mr. Parker, members were of opinion 
that farmyard manure was best for limestone soil. Mr. Parker said he had had 
\ery good results with peas bv using fowl manure pn light soil. 

.Rainfall. —For six months ending June 30, WOOin. 


Angaston, June 26. 

Present—Messrs. R. Player (Chairman), W. Sage, F. Thorne, W. ^Sibley, 
A. Sibley, F. Salter, A. Salter, P. Radford, A. Friend, J. Vaughan, S. O. Smith, 
and E. S. Matthews (Hon Sec.). 

Straying.— A sub-committee was appointed to give effect to resolution 
of the Branch, " That this Branch in particular, and fruitgrowers generally, 
should recognise in some practical way their indebtedness to Messrs. F. C. 
Smith, W. Sage, and A. B. Robin, for their persistent advocacy of the benefits 
of spraying, and its attendant good results to all concerned.’’ 

Nomenclature of Fruit. —It was decided that the Central Bureau be 
asked to bring the matter of the nomenclature of fruit before the Branches 
in the apple-growing districts, and arrange to call a meeting of apple-growers 
with a view to come to some decision as to the most suitable name for each 
variety of export apple, known at present under several names, and to use only 
the name selected. It was thought the occasion of the Annual Congress 
in September would be a suitable time. [A meeting of apple-growers will 
be called during show week to consider this and other matters in connection 
with the export of fruit.— Gen. Sec.] 

Paper. —Mr. R. Player read the following paper :— 

Fodder in Seasons of Drought. 

It occurred to me that a short paper on our experiences of the recent drought might he 
of some interest. It is of no use grumbling about the hard times, for that will not mend 
matters; yet one cannot help fooling depressed at the barren state of the country and the 
sufferings of the stock, especially the sheep. I believe the recent drought will do good, if 
it only teaches us a lesson to be moro thoughtful, find to some extont prepared for a similar 
visitation in the future. The dire straits we have been placed in have driven us to all 
sorts of expedients to keep our stock alive. Fortunately we had a fairly good stack of hay 
to begin with. Our horses have lived entirely on that up to the present time, with judicious 
management, so they have been all right. To our cattle we allowed one kerosene bucket 
each of chaffed hay and straw, about equal parts, once a day. But that was not nearly 
enough for their requirements, so they had to fill up with vine cuttings, which they ate 
readily. I do not think vino sticks bad feed at all for cattle and idle horses, especially if 
the vinos are pruned oarly, Bay as soon as the leaves aro off. I believe that cuttings, if 
crushed and mixed with something else, say molasses, would make good food even in a good 
year. Stock seem to oat them with rebsh, and run after the wagon when they see it 
coming. Our cattle look no worse now than they did at the beginning of the "season, 
though 1 cannot recommend it as a “ milk producing ” fodder. With shoep it is differont; 
thoy require something a little less woody. We have managed to keep thorn alive on shea- 
oak and peppermint. The former is a real good stand-by, but, not being so plentiful as 
the latter, did not last long. There are two or more kinds of peppermint. The darker 
the leaf the better. We have labored bard to cut down a tree that had beautiful thick 
green foliage on it, and thoy would scarcely look at it. Then we have tried a scrubby 
old tree with sparse and dark foliage and thoy ate it readily. We have to keep a sharp 
look out every day to see that they do not get entangled in the branchos, which in their 
weak state they ofton do. Had it not been for the lambing ewes our losses would have 
been next to nothing. Because some of our sheep have died wo have not allowed it to bo 
all loss. We found it to our advantage to kill those that were past hope, instead of letting 
them die, as the skin from a “ bled v carcass is of a bright yellow color, and commands a 
higher price than one from a sheep which has been allowed to die. In the latter case the 
pkm goes black when dry. We skin them carefully, with as few holes as possible, and 
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then stretch tho skins lengthwise on a rail and dry in tho shade, leaving the trottors on 
till dry. We boiled down tho carcasses for pigs and fowls In former years, during 
the winter months, we have not had a single egg, but this winter, owing to a warm break¬ 
fast of boiled mutton every morning, the fowls have laid splendidly, and eggs from Is. 6d. 
to Is. lOd. per dozen mean money. The bones, too, help to compensate in a small way 
for the loss of our sboep. As we boil the carcasses well the fowls have no difficulty in 
picking tho bones clean; these we gather and put in hags hung up for the purpose. We 
iind a ready market for good clean bones. A neighbor of ours who keeps sheep used 
to let them lie where they died, and did not even trouble to skin them. His plea was that 
he was putting in his crop and had not time, lit; seemed to lose sight of the fact that he 
*as giving up a certainty for an uncertainty. He had to wait eight or nine months for 
a possible return from his crop, whereas he was throwing away ready cash in the shape of 
sheepskins. I may say our crop was in six or eight weeks later than his, yet it was above 
ground quite as soon. 


Auburn, July 9. 

Present Messrs. E. M. Dudley (Chairman), J. Hoan, P. Cornwall, 8. Ford, 
W. 11. Klau, Dr. J W. Ycatraan (Hon. Bee.), and one visitor. 

Fruit Boards —Communication from Tanunda Branch in reference to the 
advisableness of the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act being amended 
to provide for the establishment of local fruit boards to deal with local pests 
was considered. Members were of opinion that it was not at present necessary 
to appoint a board for this district. 

Phylloxera Protection Act —The proposed Phylloxera Protection Act 
was carefully considered, and found general favor. Members were, however, 
unanimously of opinion that it required amending in the following direction :— 
(1) No vines should be taxed until six years old and returning something for 
expenses incurred in planting, &c. (2) The amount of taxation and compensa¬ 

tion should be proportioned to the value of the vineyard, and for this purpose 
vines might be divided into three classes, viz., K a) common and mixed varieties; 
(b) the better varieties, such as Shiraz and Carbenel-Sauvignon, &c.; and (c) 
trelliscd vines— the compensation in these classes should be £10, £20, and £30 
per acre respectively. (3) That ovvners of young vineyards destroyed for the 
benefit of the rest should receive some compensation, even if they have not 
contributed to the fund. (4) That after a certain definite sum has been 
invested sufficient for present insurance purposes taxation should cease, but 
young vineyards coming into bearing should contribute pro rata. 

Seed Drills. —The Hon. Secretary inquired whether it was better to have 
the coulters on seed drills Tin. or 8in. apart. Mr. Klau said his experience was 
that the latter was best. 


Tatiara, June 12, 

Present—Dr. Murray Gibbes (Chairman), R. Scown, G. Ferguson, G. Milne, 
Thos. Stanton, E. T. Meyer, W. Montague, H. Killmier, and W. K. Fisher 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Apple-growing. —Mr. Meyer said amongst the thirty varieties of applos 
shown at the Mount Gambier conference the following were recommended as 
being suitable for export, viz.:—-Cleopatra, Jonathan, Dunn’s Seedling, Baldwin, 
Dumciow’s Seedling, Stone Pippin, Scarlet Nonpareil, Rokewood, Niekajack, 
and Lord Wolseley. Mr. Milne said he considered the list a good one. 

Tight Hoofs. - The Chairman said that some three months ago a pony of 
his became lame, and thinking the shoes pinched, he had them removed, but 
the animal gradually became wese. Thinking exercise would do him good, 
he was driven three or four miles, principally in sand, with the result that 
next day he could hardly move his forelegs, standing with them outstretched. 
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He could not notice any extra heat, either in the shoulders or feet, and as the 
other pony was suffering from strangles, he thought this one might have it in a 
suppressed form. He therefore fomented his shoulders and feet and gave a 
bran mash with saltpetre and Epsom salts This treatment, however, failed 
to have any effect, and the general opinion of those who saw the animal was 
that he had foundered. One day, however, after a fall of rain, the pony was 
found galloping about as though nothing was the matter, and he now attributed 
the lameness to “tight hoofs,” insulting from waut ol‘ moisture The pony was 
in good health, excepting as regards his feet, the whole time, and had no 
chance of over-eating or getting rheumatism. 

Seed Oriels. —The Hon. Secretary said the “Superior” seed and man me drill 
had been worked on several farms in the district. It did its work admirably, 
and a boy of 12 could manage it. 


Lipson, July 3. 

Present—Messrs. E. J. Barraud (in chair), R Batten, E. 1). Swatter. A. W. 
Potter, and H. C. Thorpe (Hon. See.) 

Wild Dogs. — A communication was rceened from Colton Branch, urging 
that united action should be taken to bring before the Government the necessity 
for destroying the wild dogs on the unoccupied Crown Lands in the district. 

Insects in Dried Fruits. —Mr. Provis asked how he could keep dried 
fruits from being destroyed by insects. Mr. 1 hitter said if the fruit was sulphured 
before being dried it would render it impervious to insects. [If the fruit is so 
impregnated with sulphui as to prexent insects from eating it, it will most 
certainly not be tit, for human consumption. Fruit dried in evaporators, 
“sweated” in a moth-proof room, and packed in close receptacles will not 
become “ wormy,” as the moths have no opportunity of laying their eggs on it. 
It has been stated that sun-dried fruit brought in during the heat of the day 
will not be attacked, but this is doubtful. Plums, after being scalded and sun- 
dried, can be dipped in scalding water, and then packed in a moth-proof room 
to sweat. Other fruit might be subjected to a certain heal, say about 180' F., 
indoors to destroy any eggs or insects on them, and then be sweated and packed 
away.— Gen. Sec.] 

Parer. —Mr. Batten read a paper criticising the advice given on all hands 
to farmers, which he contended was almost always unpractical. 


Colton, July 3. 

Present—Messrs. P. P Kcnm (Chairman), W. A. Barnes, W. L Brown, 
W. J. Packer, A. A. Stephens, M. S. W. Kenny, J. L. Higgins, A. S. Bartlett, 
W. McElder, E. Whitehead, R. Hull (Hon, Sec.),and four visitors. 

Agricultural Society. —A long discussion took place on the advisable- 
ness of affiliating with the Agricultural Society, but it was the opinion of the 
members that the two eould not be conveniently worked together, though the 
Bureau would do all in their power to help in making the shows a success. 

Dog-proof Fencing. —The Hon. Sec. wished to know what it would cost 
to erect a good dog-proof fence in very rough country, the cost of maintenance 
per mile, and whether the malice scrub would have to be cleared. Material 
would have to be carted about fifty miles inland. [Can any of our readers 
supply this information ?— Gen. Sec.] 
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Albert, July 1. 

Present—Messrs. J. Wetherall (Chairman), H. Smith, T. Cooper, J. Prewin, 
II. Lane, G. Acres, G. Haggard, S. Marks, A. Beer, J. Gill, J. Fahey, G. 
Anderson, A, Brant, and W. H. Edwards (lion. Sec.). 

Seed Experiments, —Members reported as follows on experiments with 
seeds received from the Central BureauGiant Pera cucumber, Boss and 
Mclvor watermelons, all good, especially the latter; King of the Mammoth 
pumpkin, good quality, but not a prolific bearer; Burpee’s Lima, Henderson’s 
Lima, Crease-back wax beans, good ; Rustless Golden Wax and Saddle-back 
wax beans, fairly good ; Grand Rapids sweet melon, very good quality, but 
liable to crack. 


Lyrup, July 6. 

Present—Messrs. A Pomeroy (Chairman), A. Thornett, D. Bennett, F. K. 
(’hick, r I. It. Brown, P. Brown, T. Nolan, W. II. Walling, E. J Dwyer, W. 
H. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Rainfall. — Recorded for June, 0*K2ftin. 

Manuring ani> Lemons.— Mr. Thornett said he had seen very satisfactory 
results from manuring lemons Sheepdung lightly dug in round the tree was 
very good. This work should he done as soon as possible. 

Seed Experiments.— Mr. Pomeroy reported that the Wheat grass and 
Wild Rye grass were grow ing well; Dart’s Imperial w heat and Danish Island 
oats were about lft. in height, and stooling out well. 


Mount Remarkable, July 8. 

Present—Messrs. A. Mitchell (Chairman), »S. Challenger, W. Girdham, A. 
Pope, G. Yates, P. II. Reichsteiu, W. Lange, C. E. Jorgensen, and T. II. 
Casley (Hon. Sec.) 

Fencing. —Mr. Challenger read a paper on 44 How to erect a Cheap and 
Durable Fence,” of which the following is the substance: — 

When you have decided the height the fence is to Ik*, the number of wires and gauge, 
send particulars to any ironmonger in Adelaide for iron posts, with pointed ends, and 
holes, up to six in each. These cost from £9 to £10 per ton, which amounts to about 
4}d. each. Then got good split gum posts fCin. x 4in.), and strainers not less than a 
foot in diametor at the smaller end. Set the strainers up at distances of 120yds., and 
the split posts at 10yds Tho second hole from the top should bo bored with an inch 
auger to take barb wire. I find the best way to run the wire through tho posts is to get 
a piece of plain wire the length of tin* strainer, attach it securely to the barb wire, then 
run it through the posts, then haul it through with a horse. Some will probably object 
that the barbs will be injured, but my experience has been that it is practically not 
harmed at all. (let the wire well strained, then drive in your iron posts at 10ft. apart 
until tho second hole is level with the barb, then secure it to the post by a piece of wire. 
The other wires can be run through without moving tho post. In addition to being ( heap 
and quickly erected, a groat advantage of such a fence is that it is not liable to injury 
from bush fires and white ants. The cost of cartage is practically nil, as two or three 
hundred of the iron posts can be put in a buggy or spring cart and taken anywhere. A 
good man can easily put up a strain a day, and if redgum posts are used, the fence will 
stand for fifty years. 1 have had for years a fence of this description, the four bottom 
wires being fiin. apart, tho fifth 9in. from the fourth, and then 11 in. between the next 
two. Hheep and cattle are kept, but 1 have never had a single animal break through. 

Members were of opinion that such a fence would be cheap, effective, and 
durable. 
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Strathalbyn, July 12. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (Chairman), G. Sisson, L. Dunn, YV. M. 
Rankine, E. R. Morgan, B. Smith, R. Watt, and J. Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

Fruit Boards. —Members supported the establishment of local fruit boards 
to deal with local diseases of fruits. 

Weed. —Mr. Sissons tabled plant taking possession of the land at Bull’s 
Creek, destroying other herbage and grass. No stock would touch it. 
Members did not know the plant, and it was decided to forward the specimen 
to the Central Bureau. [Not in flower, therefore cannot identify it.— Gen. Sec.] 

Oats for Hat. —Members took exception to General Secretary’s reply to 
query of Stansbury Branch to the effect that the best time to cut oats for hay 
was when the tops begin to turn color, as if left later much of the grain is 
lost. The experience of members was that all oats should be left standing till 
the seed is past its milk stage, otherwise the hay will be bitter and stock will 
not touch it. This applies more especially to Algerian oats. [The General 
Secretary referred the inquiry of Stansbury Branch to some practical men, and 
obtained the information which the Strathalbyn members consider misleading. 
Mr. S. Goode, of Central Bureau, who has had many years’ experience here and 
in England, advises cutting before the oats turn color at the top of the ear. At 
the ninth congress, Mr. G. Milne, of Tatiara Branch, stated he got the best 
hay from Algerian oats cut when the tops are beginning to turn light. Other 
farmers also gave similar advice. I shall be glad if members of other Branches 
will kindly let us have the benefit of their experiences in this matter.— Gen. 
Sec.] 

Copra Cake. —In reply to the Chairman, members stated that as a food 
copra cake gave satisfactory results, but it was too expensive. 

Ploughshares. —Mr. W. M. Rankine said he found Mellor’s new steel 
reversible shares more economical than either colonial or imported cast-iron 
share* which he had used. Other members reported similarly. 


Kapunda, July 3. 

Present--Messrs. G. Teagle (Chairman), G. Harris, II. King, li. A. Holt- 
house, J P. Orchard, J. A. Schultz, Pat Kerin, W. Flavel, II. T. Morris, and 
T. Jeffs (Hon. Sec.) 

Seed Drills. —It was decided to invite the importers of various seed and 
manure drills to take part in a public trial in this district, and a committee 
was appointed to make the necessary arrangements. 

Paper. —Mr. Harris, who claimed to have had thirty years’ experience on 
the subject, read a paper on “ Kitchen Gardening,” of which the following is 
the substance:— 

It is essential that good seed should be procured, and he advised the use of imported seed, 
as it had proved hotter than local. He believed the reason was that the seeds grown in 
cold climates were better matured, producing a better plant, and not so likely to run to 
seed. Seed should never be raked in, but the bed should be well prepared*, then the 
soed sown broadcast, and just covered with one-third superphosphate and two-thirds 
ordinary soil. For transplanting cabbage and cauliflower, dig the ground well, make 
holes from 6in. to Pin. deep, fill with manure, plant on top. Parsnip and Carrot. - 
Trench the ground from 15in, to lBin. deep, then cover the bed from Jin. to Jin. deep 
with good rotten manure, lightly cover with some soil, sow in drills 9in. apart, and cover 
the seed with one-third superphosphate and two-thirds soil. Beat the parsnip bod well 
with back of spade. Turnip.—Prepare bed with superphosphate in same proportions as 
for parsnip, tnen cover. When about Bin. high transplant 9in. apart by 4in. in a row, aud 
spread superphosphate. Onions.—Transplant 4in. by Bin. apart, and manure with super¬ 
phosphate. Potatoes are not profitable in this district, except in sheltered places, and 
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when planted early enough to catch the wintor rains. The kidney variety should be 
used, viz.: -The Beauty of Hebron, Early Rose, or White Elephant. Fodder Plants.— 
Kale is the most useful fodder plant for poultry, pigs, and cattle, and it possesses milk- 
producing qualities. The best variety is the jersey Tree Kale, as it will stand for two 
seasons in good soil, and each plant will produce 2cwt. yearly. The young shoots are a 
good table vegetable. The most profitable way to plant kale is to dig holes i&in. square, 
4ffc. apart, the hole to he filled with manure and well watered in summer. Mangolds are 
not profitable in this district, oxcopting where water is very plentiful. All farmers should 
pay more attention to kitchen gaTdoning, as it would provo very profitable, and always 
supply fresh vegetables. 


Tatiara, July 10. 

Present—Dr. Murray Gibbes (Chairman), Messrs. J. Rankine, T. Stanton, 
H. Killmier, F. Smith, and W. E. Fisher (Hon Sec.). 

Arsenic with Cereals. —The Chairman reported that, owing to it having 
been stated that sheep had died after eating grass growing on soil on which 
arsenic had been scattered, he tried some experiments to test whether the 
arsenic could pass into the growing plant. He sowed three plots with barley, 
the first being watered with a saturated solution of arsenic, the second with 
barley and powdered arsenic sown together, and the third with barley soaked 
for twenty-four hours in a saturated solution of arsenic. No. 3 grew twice 
as luxuriant and high as the others, No. 1 being next best. Rabbits were fed 
on the plants without injury. He thought it would be worth tiwing arsenic 
water as a pickle in lieu of bluestonc as a preventive of bunt and smut. It 
would also be worth trying whether steeping the seed before sowing hastened 
its germination. 

Congress. —Some discussion took place on the privilege tickets issued to 
members of the Bureau travelling by rail on Bureau business, the members 
being of opinion that the privilege was of no use to members attending the 
Annual Congress, as excursion tickets were in force at show time. The 
lion. Sec. pointed out that tickets obtained on the General Secretary’s 
certificate enabled the holder to break the journey if desired, and to start 
earlier and come back at any time, whereas the excursions were limited to 
certain days. 

Seed Drtels. —An exhibition of the “Fanners’ Favorite” seed and manure 
drill was given on Tuesday, July 6, in the presence of a number of farmers 
. and others, who were well satisfied with the even way in which the ordinary 
manures were distributed. A trial with sheep manure was also given; but this 
was not a success, being too coarse to allow sufficient to go through the drill to 
properly manure the seed. The crops sown at a previous trial with the 
“ Superior Drill ” at the end of May are looking splendid, and great interest is 
being taken in this practice. 


Meadows, July 5. 

Present —Messrs. J. Oatt (Chairman), W. Pearson, T. B. Brooks, G. Ellis, 
T. Usher, W. Nichoile, S. Lawrence, G. Rice, W. A. Sunm&n (lion. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Frttit Boards, —Members favored the establishment of fruit boards, as 
advocated by the Tanuilda Branch. They were of opinion that provision should 
be made for paying compensation to growers who have to destroy their fruit 
for the benefit of others from the rates levied in the district concerned. 
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Paper. —Mr. Sunman read a paper on “Poultry,” of which the following is 
the substance:— 

My experience is that poultry-keeping pays. To get the most out of the industry select 
the kind of fowls you desire and give them careful attention. Fowls should always have 
enough, hut no more, to oat. It is a great mistake to think you cannot overfeed poultry* 
Give them as much as they will oat with avidity. Let the birds have plenty of dean 
water Give them some variety in their feod. 3 find it a good plan to feed in the 
morning with something warm, such as boilod wheat, potatoes, parsnips, <&C., with pollard 
and scraps from the kitchen. It has been stated that feoding with scraps of bread fried 
in fat keeps them laying through the winter, and as eggs fetch up to 1s. Pd. per dozen at 
this season this is a very important matter. Much of the* profit from fowls is derived 
from the winter eggs. The fowls should have plenty of room to run about and pick up 
gravel, lime, 6cc. t which are necessary to their health. When setting a hen, make up a 
nest of dried ferns and straw rubbed between the hands to soften. Do not put her on 
the ground, as wet is fatal to the hatching. Put her in a quiet corner, and got her to 
come off every day to feed. It is a goorl plan to set two liens on the same day, as when 
hatched out one can look after both broods, and if the other is kept away she will soon 
1 login to lay again. The young chicks require feeding often, say five or six times a day. 
I find boiled rice, bread crumbs, canary seed, and curds splendid food for them. When 
older feed regularly on good solid food, such as corn of various kinds, scraps of meat, and 
vegetables. At night I give, only raw corn. For table purposes meat mixed with vegetable 
food will increase the fat. To make the flesh white when dressed, feed with com or rice 
boiled in skim milk. ()f all the breeds 1 have tried the White Leghorn is my favorite. 
Since 1890 1 have kept nothing hut these, and get eggs all the year round. 1 found the 
Spanish laid larger eggs, but the chicks are very delicate. I have also found the Anda¬ 
lusian a good layer. Bo sure to provide good warm houses, also plenty of shade in the 
summer. An ash heap for the birds to scratch will aid in keeping them free of vermin. 
Always remember that thoroughbred poultry pay best. 

Visit by Fruit Inspector. —Mr. G. Quinn, Inspector of Fruit, visited 
the district on July Li, and gsive demonstrations in budding, grafting, and 
pruning of fruit trees in several gardens. In the evening he gave an address 
on Fruit Pests. His visit was greatly appreciated, the attendance at the de¬ 
monstrations and lecture being good. 


Bute, July 13. 

Present—Messrs. A. Schroeter (Chairman), J. J. Chapman, S. Lamshed, 
K. Ebsary, 11. C. Commons, W. SJuggott, W. H. Sharman, M. Stevens, J. 
Birch, H. Schroeter, J. H. Barnes, and D. Green (Hon. Sec.). 

Judging Stock and Implements. —The Hon. Secretary called attention 
to paper read by Mr. J. St. J. Mudge at Pine Forest (see pages 314, 315 
of May Journal) on judging of stock and implements. Members con¬ 
sidered the system outlined very satisfactory, and it was decided to adopt it 
when possible. 

Cabbage Caterpi llar. The Hon. Secretary reported that his cabbage and 
cauliflower plants were attacked by large numbers of small caterpillars. He 
had tried spraying with soft soap and water without effect. To be referred 
to Central Bureau. [These are the caterpillars of the cabbage moth (Plutella 
crucifer arum), a widely-spread pest, which does much barm yearly to cabbages 
and similar plants. When badly attacked very little can be done; in fact, 
the plants had better be destroyed, so as to kill the caterpillars on them. To 
be successful it is necessary to treat the plants when the pest makes its first 
appearance. Boil lib. of coal tar in 2galls. of water, by adding the tar very 
slowly and stirring vigorously; and for use make up to lOOgalls., using rain¬ 
water, being careful to mix it thoroughly Spray the plants at intervals. 
Where the caterpillars have been troublesome some recommend that the young 
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plants should be submerged in a weak decoction of tobacco, to which a little 
soft soap and tar water has been added. Leave the plants in this for about an 
hour, rinse in clean water, and then set them out.— Gen. Sec.] 

Rainfall. —Recorded by Mr. Stevens for June, l’545in. By Mr. Schroctcr 
for June, l*560in.; for six months, 3*470in.; for July to date, l*565in. 


Morgan, July 10. 

Present—Messrs J. Jackman (Chairman), A. Stubing, G. Roediger, J. 
Bruhn, and J. Wishart (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —It w'as decided to postpone consideration of circular from 
Central Bureau re Ninth Congress to be held during Show week till next 
meeting. 

Forest Trees. —It was decided to obtain a number of sugar gums, also 
vines, for planting in the district. 

Rainfall. —For month ending July 10, I KOOin. 


Davenport, July 3. 

Present — Messrs W. J. Trembath (Chairman), T. McDowell, J. Holds- 
worth, J. Fox, T. Tapley, J. Roberts, G. Gelento, and H. Brown (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Chairman’s annual report showed that during the 
past year twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of eight 
members. A visit paid by the Inspector of Fruit (Mr. G. Quinn) was much 
appreciated. With the Woolundunga Branch a combined meeting was held 
at Nectar Brook. During the year nine papers were read and discussed. 
Numerous trials with seeds sent out by the Bureau had been carried out, but 
the season has been much against experimental work in this direction. The 
severe drought and consequent depression has greatly interfered with the 
Branch, but he hoped that in the ensuing year more satisfactory work would 
be accomplished by the members taking a deeper individual interest in their 
work. He would like to see a museum and librar) of agronomical matters 
generally started, as much benefit would be derived from the same. Messrs, 
W. J*. Trembath and H. Brown were re-elected Chairman and Hon. Sec. respec¬ 
tively for ensuing year, and thanked for their services. 

Fodders. —The Chairman read some extracts from a paper referring to fodder 
plants. Most of the members were of opinion that in this district greater 
leturns could be obtained from lticern than from any othei fodder plant. 


Mount Gambier, July 10. 

Present.—Messrs. J. Umphcrston (Chairman). J. Watson, G. G. Collins, 
J. Bowd, W. Mitchell. J. Dyke, M. C. Wilson, W. Barrows, D. Norman, sen., 
T. II. Williams (Stock Inspector), J. C. Ruwoidt, and E Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —Messrs. J, Umpherston and E. Lewis were re-elected Chairman 
and Hon. Sec. for ensuing year. 

Fruit Boards. —Considerable discussion took place on the circular from 
Tanunda Branch re amending the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act, 
in order to provide for the establishment of Fruit Boards, with power to levy 
rates, appoint inspectors, and do such work as may be necessary to deal with 
orchard pests in their own districts. Members did not think this system would 
work in a scattered district like this, and it was decided to inform the 
Tanunda Branch that they were not disposed to take any action in the matter. 
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Seed Drill. —Since previous meeting a trial of the “ Farmers’ Favorite” 
seed drill was given under the auspices of the Branch. Mr. Mitchell said the 
drill did its work well, and the results from the use of different manures put 
in with the seed would he watched with interest. He thought the drill would 
be found of more benefit on the lighter soils in this district. The Chairman 
said the drill did its work well, but he thought it might he more profitably used 
in the north than in this district. If the tines were set too deep the grass 
turned under in ploughing will be turned up again. Mr. Bowd said if a skim 
coulter was put on the plough the grass would be put under so well that it 
would not be brought to the surface by the drill. Mr. Barrows said the skim 
coulter was of no use in a potato paddock, because the furrows could not be 
turned over. The Chairman said it would do perfectly in such land as his, 
and if a skim coulter were used in front and a cutting one behind they would 
be effective in other soils. Mr. Dyke thought it a mistake to sow some manures 
with the seed; a strong application of guano would be injurious. Mr. Watson 
said he did not think they could possibly injure the wheat with guano. 

Molasses for Stock. —The Chairman said he had been feeding his 
stock on straw and molasses, and found they ate it greedily, and appeared to 
improve on it. When making the stack the molasses should be mixed with the 
straw. 

Stock Complaints.— Mr. Williams said there was a danger in feeding stock 
at the present season of the year on the common thistles growing in the dis¬ 
trict. There had been a number of deaths lately in the district which were 
caused by animals in a weak condition eating the thistles and becoming 
u blown.” It was only while the stock were weak and the thistles gre^n 
and sappy that there was danger. 

Sand in Horses. —Mr. Dyke said he had tried the remedy recommended 
for sand in horses, viz., giving them yeast and then rolling them from side to 
side, without effect. He. also gave the animal at different times 4ozs. of carbo¬ 
nate of soda, a pint of kerosene, and half a bottle of linseed oil, all of which 
passed through the horse without doing any good. The animal died, and on 
being opened he found the stomach and bowel leading to it to be crammed 
with sand. He had five other animals still affected, and had lost eighteen 
cows from the same cause, and was afraid as many more would die. Mr. 
Williams said when the sand was so compacted nothing would act upon it. 
The true hope of the stockowners was to use plenty of straw and molasses 
for feeding stock when grass is scarce, Mr. Dyke said he was afraid if he did 
this now he would find most of them half dead the next morning. Nearly 
all the cows that had died were within a few weeks of calving, neither steers 
nor heifers being affected. Mr. Williams said care would of course have to 
be taken when the stomachs were raw and tender. Weak and pregnant cows 
succumbed to the complaint first. Mr. Bowd said he cured a cow and a horse 
badly affected with sand by boiling a few parsnips in water and giving the 
animals the warm liquid. 


Kadina, July 12. 

Present—Messrs. T. M. Rendell (in chair), P. Roach, Thos. Jones, H. F, 
Johnstone, W. Watts, M. Quinn, C. Whittle, and S. Edyvean (Hon.*Sec.) 

Judging Stock and Implements. —Mr. Mudge’s paper on this subject was 
discussed. The Hon. Sec. said this idea was not altogether new, as it had 
been adopted at the field trial at Paskevilie. Mr. Roach did not approve of 
judging by points. They gave no money prizes, and if they published reports 
in the papers the makers of implements which did not find favor with the 
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judges would suffer much injury. When they gave big prizes they would be 
justified in judging in this way. Mr. Quinn said if a maker’s machine is not 
worthy of more points, he deserved to have the result printed. Mr. Jones said 
the result of such judging would be beneficial to those who were not competent 
to judge for themselves. The system would prove conclusively which was 
best. Mr. Johnstone thought the system would do an injustice to the maker bv 
showing up the defects of his articles. A motion was carried, by a small 
majority, favoring the system. 

Lambs fob Ex poet. —Mr. Roach said outside dairying this was about the 
best thing farmers oould take up, as it was absolutely necessary to do something 
else than grow wheat. He sent 240 lambs away, nine of which were condemned, 
owing to bruising, &c. His net return was about 7s. Id. each. Of his next 
lot of 125 shorn lambs, two died going down, and thirty were condemned as 
unsuitable. These netted all round 5s. He was at the Adelaide market the 
same week, when the price offered was 5s. 3d. in the wool, equal to about 
4s. fid. net, and for shorn lambs he would have only got 3s. 3d. What was 
required was lambs about 35lbs. weight. He thought Shropshires most pro¬ 
fitable. Farmers should cross Merino ewes with Lincoln or Shropshire rams. 
There was plenty room for improvement in the working of the export estab¬ 
lishment. If it could be arranged to slaughter the lambs here and send them 
by mil in the cool chamber, it would be a great advantage, as lambs sent down 
alive by rail lost considerably in weight. 


Yankalilla, July 8. 

Present—Messrs. G. H MacMillan (Chairman), J. Tonkin, T. Symonds, J. 
Butter-worth,and F. G. Raymond (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Drills. —On May 4, a public trial was given of the seed and fertiliser 
drill introduced into the district by Messrs. MacMillan and Butterworth. The 
many farmers present were greatly pleased with the satisfactory way in which 
the drill worked, and the ultimate result is being watched with much interest. 
Several farmers have put in portions of their crops with the drill, and members 
reported that these crops were coming on splendidly. In some cases the 
manure had been shut off for some distance, and the difference between these 
patches and the manured portions in the same row was already very marked. 
Mr Symonds said his plot on very liuugry sandy soil was looking splendid. 

Mangolds. —A discussion took place on the value of mangolds for fodder. 
The Chairman said he had grown them to an enormous size at Normanville. 
Mr. Butterworth said he dropped some large mangolds about, and the follow¬ 
ing day found the fowls had cleaned them out and only left a shell. He had 
stored some until quite dry and apparently useless, but his cows devoured 
them in preference to any other fodder. The Hon. Sec. said mangolds weighing 
up to half a hundredweight were grown in the district. 


Eudunda* July 12. 

Present—Messrs. F. W. Paech (in chair), G, A. Hilbig, H. D. Wiel, C. 
Pfeiffer, E. Schier, A, Kluske, and W. H. Marshall (Hon. Sec.). 

Experimental Block. —It was decided to conduct trial experiments with 
summer fodders on the Branch experimental block. The Secretary will he glad 
of seeds of any drought-resisting fodder plants, reports of trials of which will 
he published. The block is now being fallowed so as to be ready for early 
sowing. 

PtsctrssiON,—An interesting discussion on rural matters generally ensued* 
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Cherry Gardexis, July 12. 

Present—Messrs. J. Potter (Chairman), »J. Lewis, C. Lewis, G. Brumby, 
J, Jacobs, E. Wright, J. Choate, J. Richards, G. Hicks, W. Niehollie, R. 
Gibbons, and 0. Ricks (Hon. Sec.). 

Fruit Boards. —It was decided to support proposed amendment of the 
Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act, members being of opinion that the 
fruitgrowers themselves were the best persons to see to the carrying out of the 
Act. 

Branch Bunn—It was decided to sell the pure-bred Ayrshire bull pur¬ 
chased by the Branch some time since, and to secure another bull to cross with 
his progeny. 


Mylor, July 10. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Hughes (Chairman), P. Probert, F. Wilson, A. 
Hampton, W. Nieholl, T. Mundy, R. Mundy, W. T. Elliot, S. Pearce, W. G. 
(lough (Hon. See.), and eleven visitors. 

Fruit Boards. —Members did not favor the amendment of the Vine, Fruit, 
and Vegetable Protection Act, as suggested by Tanunda Branch, as they were 
of opinion that nothing short of compulsory clauses will be of use in this district . 

Paper. - Mr. (lough read a paper on vitriolised bones, of which the 
following is the substance :— 

Vitriolised bone, or superphosphate, is made in two ways: First, from whole hones 
crushed up as fine as possible ; or from honedust as obtained from tin merchants. Mr. 
John Brook, of New Mecklenburg, gives me the following particulars of his method of 
treating the bones:—Fill a cement or leaden trough with hones broken up small Add 
one part of sulphuric acid to two of water, and pour carefully over the hones, letting them 
remain until they appear like cream. Take out this and allow it to dry, then pound up as 
fine as possible and mix with wood ashes, earth, or rotten manure, and you have a high- 
class fertiliser. Wood ashes are best, as they destroy any injurious effect of the acid. 
Honedust is better to treat, as it is less trouble. 1 used about l ton of sulphuric acid to 
about 20 tons of honedust, which gave a very satisfactory return. I put a few inches of 
loose earth on the floor, them make a heap of five or ten bagB of bonodust; moisten with 
water, stirring with a shovel until the heap is thoroughly damped; then add 1 gall, of 
sulphuric acid to 2galls. of water in a wooden tub, and sprinkle the heap, stirring thoroughly; 
throw some fine earth over the heap, and leave for two or three weeks, or until required, 
then sift it. One hundredweight per acre sown with the drill is a good dressing, though 
J put 2cwt. oi 3c,wt. on poor soil. Be very careful to wear old clothes and boots, as the acid 
is very destruethe. [It is desirable to use a watering-pot and rose made of lead for 
sprinkling the mixture of sulphuric acid and water.—U en. Sec.] Honedust alone does 
not answer for potatoes on poor land; farmyard manure, well rotted, is also required, and 
should he worked into the soil as long as possible before planting. Then run the phos¬ 
phate in the furrows with the setts. Sian uring with phosphate gives a fine sample on even 
poor land, and will double the yield of corn. 1 have been using guano, honedust, super¬ 
phosphate, <fcc., for over forty years, and would strongly advise all farmers to feed their 
land as well as their cattle. A good clay floor will do probably better than a cement one. 
Forty pounds of sulphuric acid will dissolve lewt. of hones, to which about 3cwt. of wood 
ashes should he added, making above 4ewt. of fertiliser. The cost will be: For sulphuric 
acid, 14 b. fid.; hones, 2s. fid.; total, 17s. Professor Lowrie gives the following as an average 
analysis of vitriolised bones, or bone suporphosphato8*6 per cent, of Soluble phosphoric 
acid, 7*5 per cent, insoluble phosphoric acid, 2*5 percent, nitrogen. He also gives the 
value of the first as 6s. fid, per unit, the second 8s. 3d., and the third at Us. fid., making 
the value of the manure as follows:—6*76 X 8*6 for soluble phosphoric acid, £2 8s. lOd.; 
3*26 X 7*6 insoluble phosphoric acid, £1 4s. 4d.; 11*5 X 2*5 nitrogen, £1 8s. fid. ; total, 
£5 Is. lid. The Professor gives the following values of different manur«es:—Mineral 
superphosphate, or, as it is generally designated, superphosphate, 5‘6 X 13 per cent, 
soluble phosphoric acid, £3 lls. fid.; basic slag, £3 10s.; phosphate guano, £3 14s. fid.; 
superphosphated guano, £3 5s. lOd. Generally of phosphatic manures, vitriolised bones 
has given the best results. In most of the Experiment Station [V IT.8.A.—Gen. Hec.] 
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reports it heads the list. At four stations the yield of the plot manured with vitriolised 
hones averaged with turnips 24 tons ltiewt. per a ere, 2cwt. more than Thomas’ h Phosphate 
Powder, 8ewt. more than superphosphate, 25cwt. more than steamed bones, 36jcwt. 
more than Australian guano, 49|owt. more than bonemeal, G7£cwt. more than the un- 
manured cheek plots. 


Naracoorte, July 10. 

Present—Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), H. Smith, S. Sehinckel, J. Wynes, 
H. Buck, and A. Limbert 

Green Crops. —Mr. Buck said the barley cropR for green feed have not 
done so well as last year. Mustard seems to stand the dry weather better, being 
3ft. to 4ft. high, and out in flower. He usually cut it before flowering, so as to 
get a second crop, but this year the dry weather forced it into flower too quickly. 
Turnips are doing well, also peas. Mr. Wynes said for green feed it would be 
better to put in r>e, as this did well in sand. Mr. Buck said stock took to barley 
better. The Chairman said vetches made good food for stock. 

Paper. —The Chairman read the following paper on *• Pruning of Fruit 
Trees — 

This is a very difficult subject to write about, as there has been so much written on 
pruning, and so many various ways recommended as the best. It is like religion, each 
one brings forward something to prove his method is the best. 1 am not going to say 
that my way is the best, hut having grown fruit fairly successfully and practised pruning 
for a number of years, I venture to offer you a few remarks on my usual mode of doing it. 
Beginning with trees just planted, cut out any surplus wood and start the crown with two 
or more shoots; you should leave three or four if available. Presuming they are fairly 
grown trees of two yearB old, cut back the shoots to about Gin., and if they do fairly well 
they will make IBin. or 2ft. of growth; in the second year out hack again from Bin. to 
I2in., according to the growth made. Strong growth can be left the greatest length, 
keeping the centre part of the tree full and a little higher than tin* outside, lti the third 
year cut back again to lOin or 12in., any short shoots that have grown on any two pre¬ 
vious years’ wood cut back to 2in. or 3in. to form fruit spurs ; also, when from the last cut 
there is more wood than is required to form the tree, prune back as above to form fruit 
spurs. Now from this onward prune according to the growth made, hut it is not advisable 
to leave much over a foot of wood until the trees have good stout stems to carry the tops 
and the fruit. I prune to keep the middle part of the tree full and something of the shape 
on top of an open umbrella, otherwise when the trees bear heavy crops of fruit the branches 
are borne down and the centre of the tree becomes exposed to the sun, which oiten does 
great injury by burning the hark and fruit. These remarks apply principally to apples 
and pearN. If the trees are inclined to run to wood and not fruit they should he summer 
pruned, or hotter, pinched back on all the spur shoots as soon as they get 2in. or 3in. long; 
also all low outside shoots, when not wanted to form the tree, by pinching the young 
growth on spurs, and not the leading shoots, as it causes them to form fruit-buds when* 
the tree is best able to carry the fruit, and the wind does not affect it. As the peach is 
generally of much stronger growth, treat them the same as former trees when planted. 
The second year you can allow more length, say 18ins. After that the peach begins to 
bear. When 1 cut for fruit I cut according to sorts, leaving a few fruit-buds on the main 
shoots, and tip laterals back to a few fruit-buds, leaving as much as the tree can reasonably 
carry. With sorts that only blossom near the tips, leave some laterals full length to 
bear, and out some back to form wood for next year. Almost the same remarks apply to 
apricots. 1 find it best after the second year to pinch back shoots to make laterals close 
in, as if left they grow too long before they branch out, and have, to he cut away or become 
top-heavy and throw their fruit off, as they mostly boar on small twigs or later growths 
I would advise beginners in growing apricots to take particular notice of the wood that 
flowers the best ana sets its fruit. 1 find the strong shoots seldom hear any fruit; buds 
mostly fall out. My idea of pruning is to form the tree as I wish, and to make two shoots 
grow strong where only one grew before, and to cause fruit to grow on the spun instead of 
on long whipping branches. His experience was certainly against the statement of Mr. 
von TTslar, of Hanover, quoted by the Chairman of the Central Bureau, to the effect 
that it was a mistake to believe that trees must be pruned, and that pruning was injurious. 

Potatoes, —In reply to question by Mr. Limbert, Beauty of Hebron and 
Pink Flower Ball were suggested as the best potatoes for an early ciop. 
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Port Pirie, July 13. 

Present—Messrs. G. Robertson (Chairman), J. Lawrie, G. Hannan, G. 
Wright. E. Stevens, S. Webster, R. F. Humphris, P. J. Spain, T. tiambrell, 
W. K. Mallyon, and R. M. Bertram (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trials. —Crystal Brook Branch wrote asking that delegates should 
be appointed by this Branch to meet delegates from Rcdliill, Narridy, Glad¬ 
stone, and Crystal Brook Branches, to consider details of proposed field trial 
society. Members were strongly in favor of co-operating with the Branches 
mentioned, and delegates were appointed. 


Mount Pleasant, July 9. 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis (Chairman), F. Thomson, J. F. Miller, P. 
Miller, jun., J. Maxwell, and II. A. Giles. 

Congress. —Members suggested as a suitable subject for discussion at Con¬ 
gress the need of a cheap and simple travelling press for pressing straw in the 
paddocks into bales of about 2cwt., for convenience in carting, building 
shelters for stock, sides to sheds, &c. They considered such a press a matter 
of necessity, and thought the Royal Agricultural Society would do well to offer 
a prize for same. The members also think it necessary that the Branches 
should, through their individual members, impress on their neighbors the 
advisableness of always storing any available food for stock, either for winter 
use or for use in seasons of drought. 

Fruit Boards.— Members did not care to express an opinion on the 
question of the establishment of fruit boards, not being sufficiently interested 
in fruit-growing. 


Nantawarra, July 12. 

Present—Messrs. S. Sleep (Chairman), R. Uphill, A. L. Greenshieids, J. 
Nicholls, A. F. Herbert, E. Pridham, C. Belling, and T. Dixon, jun. (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Seed Experiments. —Members reported complete failure, owing to the 
drought, of experiments with seeds distributed by the Central Bureau. 

Feed for Stock.— Members agreed that had they taken a little more 
trouble in conserving cocky chaff and straw they could have kept their stock 
in better condition during the past severe season. They were of opinion that, 
most stockowners would benefit by the severe lesson they have received. In 
reply to Mr. Nicholls, Mr. Belling stated he had been using oats in the place of 
crushed wheat for his horses, and found they derived great benefit from the 
change; their shoulders were more free from sores, and they did not sweat so 
much. Mr. Nicholls said he had been growing oats for several years, and 
although some sorts did not make good hay, being too coarse and bitter, when 
fed as grain he found his horses did better work than on boiled wheat. Other 
members had had similar experience. 

Sore Shoulders. —Mr. Greenshieids found that lining the collar with 
sheepskin, wool side out, was a good preventive of sore shoulders. Mr. Belling 
said a wheat bag folded about 4in. or 5in. wide, with a hook on each end, and 
a strap to go across the horse's neck with a buckle so as to adjust it to fit the 
horse, was a good substitute for a collar if the shoulders are sore, as it will 
allow the sores to heal. He would not recommend it, however, for continuous 
work. 
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Pyap, June 30. 

Present—Messrs. C. Billett (Chairman), T. Teaie, G. Clarke, W. Axon, F. 
Muirhead, K. F. Huselius, E. Robinson, B. T. H. Cox, A. J. Brocklehurst, 
J. Harrington, H. Mills, and W, C. Rodgers (Hon. Sec.). 

Chairman. —Mr. K. F. Huselius was elected Chairman for ensuing year. 

Lemons an n Scales. —Mr. Clarke reported that the young shoots on the 
lemon trees had been injured by severe frosts. He bad sprayed the trees 
affected by brown scale twice with resin wash, and found it successful. He 
had also used it, as an experiment, with success on the native scales on the 
mallec. 

Seeo Experiments. —Several reports on growth of plants from Bureau 
seeds were received. Mr. Teaie spoke very highly of the Preserving Melon 
for culinary purposes, being one of the best and most profitable. 


Clinton Centre, July 9. 

Present—Messrs. R. A. Montgomery (Chairman), I\ Illmnn, G. Mason, J. 
Phelps, T. Tee, and .1. L. Broadbent (Hon. Sec ). 

Officers. - Messrs, R. A, M migomery and J. L. Broadbent were re-elected 
Chairman and Hon. See. respectively for ensuing year, and a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the Chairman and Mrs. Montgomery for their hospitality in 
accommodating the members during the past year. 

Sale of Commercial Fertilisers. —Mr. Phelps inquired whether any 
legislation had been passed providing for a standard for artificial manures. 
Members were of opinion that the Branch Bureaus should combine to force all 
sellers of such fertilisers to give a guaranteed analysis with every parcel sold. 
They also thought an inspector should be appointed to see that there was no 
fraud on the part of the sellers. [The Fertilisers Act provides that every 
manufactured fertiliser must be sold with a guaranteed analysis (see notice in 
present issue), and buyers should insist on the seller giving them such analysis. 
—Gen. Sec. J 


Petersburg, July 3, 

Present—Messrs. W. Miller (Chairman), R. McPherson, A. Dowd, T. Selby, 
R. Cochrane, F. W. Sambell, W. Waters, W. Heithersay, A. W. Jamieson, 
and J. Wilson (Hou. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Chairman’s annual report showed that during the 
year eight meetings were held, with an average attendance of over eight mem¬ 
bers. The severity of the season had greatly hampered the work of the 
Branch. The rainfall for the past twelve months was the lowest on record, 
viz., 5*ll5in., at his residence, of which l*360iu. fell during the past two weeks; 
5*840in. at Mr. Dowd’s; and 6 585in. at Petersburg township. In the early 
part of the* year the question of purchasing a seed and manure drill, with 
the object of practically testing the advantage or otherwise of using the 
machine in this district, was considered, but owing to the drought the project 
fell through. Later on, however, ten acres on Mr. Selby’s farm was put in 
with the drill, at a cost of £3 10s., to test the matter. A little experimenting 
was done during the year with fertilisers, Mr. McPherson reporting favorably 
on results obtained by using Conrad’s blood manure. The experiment with 
flax conducted by Mr. McGeough under the auspices of the Branch was a 
failure, but probably with an ordinary season it could be profitably grown. 
The crops were a complete failure, no hay being cut, and less wheat reaped 
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than was sown. Cattle have died in great numbers, and, but for the action 
of the Branch in arranging to send working horses to the northern pastures, 
the loss here would have been very heavy. The Chairman and Hon. Sec. were 
re-elected for ensuing year, and thanked for past services. The balance-sheet 
showed that £16 1 Is. lid, was raised for the Branch Bureau work, and after 
necessary payments had been made there was left a balance to credit of £ l 
Is. 6d. 

Branch Bull. —Mr. Cochrane, who has had charge of the pure-bred 
Ayrshire bull belonging to the Branch, reported that in the early part of the 
season his services were fairly well availed of by bloekers and farmers, but 
owing to the drought and consequent difficulty of keeping cows no one wished 
to increase their numbers; consequently the bull was not well patronised 
during the past six months. Unfortunately some of the cows and calves have 
died, but generally the half-breed stock has proved hardier than the common 
cows. Ten cows belonging to members and eleven to outsiders were served by 
the bull, while the number of his calves dropped during the year was twenty- 
one, thirteen being heifers and eight bulls. This brings the number since the 
introduction of the bull to 126, seventy of which were heifers. 


Galea, July 3. 

Present—Messrs. T. P. Cash (Chairman), J. Bowman, A. Plush, A. Newbold, 
D. C. Drover, J. E. Dinsdale, J). P. Thomas, W. Wilcott, and A. B. Smith 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Meeting. —Messrs. J as. Bowman, W. Wilcott, and I). P. Thomas 
were elected Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing 
year. It was decided that each member should in turn prepare a paper for 
discussion. 


Balaklava, July 17. 

Present—Messrs. (\ L. Reuter (Chairman), W. H. Sires, J. Mills, E. Roberts, 
A. Manley, G. Reid, J. Willmott, and E. M. Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —Messrs. 0. L. Reuter and E. M Sage were re-elected Chairman 
and Hon. Sec. for ensuing year. 

Paper. —Mr. Sage read a paper on “Pruning of Stone Fruits,” as follows:— 

The apricot and plum require much the same treatment, as they both form what may be 
called permanent fruit spurs that will bear fruit as long as the tree lives. The first year 
after planting I cut back to 6in. or so, according to growth, and for the next three years 
prune back about half the length of growth, or in the apricot short enough to cut Away the 
hunch of fruit spurs formed during the season which we call the crown, as 1 find that the fruit, 
set on these spurs is small, and I am apt to get a length of wood underneath the next season 
without any permanent spurs. The closer and more compact, we can keep trees, and the less 
useless length of limb, the better, aw evaporation goes on from the whole surface in a greater 
or less degree, and we have no moisture to spare. I have seen trees with lengths of 2ft. on 
the limbs with scarcely a fruit spur. Cut back any shoots, except the leading Ones, as short 
as 3in., taking care to prune to a growth hud, and not a hunch of blossom or very likely 
the shoot, will die off; some, of course, must he cut out altogether, or they will be too 
crowded. I think it is best to pinch back all shoots, except the ones wanted for main limbs, 
when they are about Sin long, so as to cause them to branch and form fruit spurs at 
once; they may be pinched hack several times, if needed, during the summer. I leave more 
leading shoots than I require to form the tree to allow' for accidents, and these I do not touch 
during the growing season, as I believe excessive summer pruning in our dry climate would 
soon etunt a tree. After the apricot and plum are five or six years old, I cut back the 
leading shoots to 6in* or 9in. The fruit spurs in the body of a tree do not need touching until 
a tree w a good age ; then it may be advisable to cut away some parts of them to strengthen 
the rest. 
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The peach and nectarine require different treatment, m they do sot form permanent fruit 
spurs, but bear fruit on wood of the previous season’s growth. The fruit spurs, if such they 
may be called, only laat for a year or two, when they must be cut right out, and young ones 
forced out to take their place. When the trees are young they do not need hard pruning, 
especially if they grow vigorously, as the fruit buds are nearly always near the ends of the 
growths, and if you prune hard you out off your crop, and only induce a rank growth again 
the next season. I only prune a young tree sufficiently to shape it, and I believe it is better 
to thin the fruit on a young tree if it sets too thickly, rather than to prune hard. Peaches and 
nectarines may be thinned when they are quite small, as they are not so liable to fall off 
during stoning as apricots often do. After about the fourth year the trees will not make so 
much wood, and then you have more control over them. When a spur has homo fruit two 
seasons, 1 cut it clean away, and the next season a fresh one will take its place. I f you leave 
it to die a natural death, it is very' likely no fresh one grows. Every twig on a five or six 
year old peach ha 4 to be examined right from the bottom of the main limbs upwards. Three 
fruit buds on each shoot is quite sufficient. One has to be very careful with peaches, not to 
prune to a blossom bud in place of a growth bud. I like if I can to cut back to one of the 
large double buds, as they will throw out a stronger shoot for next season than the others. 
The closer back to the main limbs you can get your fruit the better it will be, both as regards 
size and flavor. The peach requires careful treatment or the lower part of the tree will 
become bare, with just a bunch of fruit wood at the top. The same treatment applies to the 
nectarine 

A good discussion followed. Mr. Roberts wished to know the cause of a tree 
gumming just beneath the soil, and how to treat the same. Mr. Sires said 
that after clearing the soil from round the tree he swabbed the place with 
Bordeaux mixture and stopped the gumming. 


Lyrup, July 16. 

Present—Messrs. A. Pomeroy (Chairman), T. Nolan, K. J. Dwyer, 0 J. 
Kgan, K. B. (’hick, A. Thornet, D. Thay»u\T. R. Brown, R. 8. Cheek, W. H. 
Walling, and W. H Wilson (Hon. See.). 

Pruit Bo Aims.—Members were of opinion that the amendments to the 
Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act, as proposed by Tanunda Branch, 
would improve the Act, and render it more workable. They did not consider 
it was likely that in the event of local fruit hoards being established it would 
over be necessary to levy as much as 4 s, per acre per annum on the orchards, 
ft was resolved that this Branch supports the Tanunda Branch in their action. 


Minlaton, July 17. 

Present -Messrs. J. Martin (Chairman), R. Higgins, M Twartz, J. Anderson, 
J. McKenzie, J. Bennett, H. Boundy, S. Vanstone, D. G. Teirhelmann. and J. 
Correll (Hon. See.). 

Bunt in Wheat.—M r. Vanstone tabled samples of wheat in the straw to 
show the benefit of pickling with Milestone. Last season he rubbed a number 
of bunt balls with good grain, piekled portion, and sowed some unpickled at 
the same time. At harvest the crop from the pickled seed was quite free from 
bunt, while of the unpickled nearly all was affected. With one exception, 
members agreed that bunted grain should he pickled before sowing 

Marram Grass. —Mr. Twartz said this valuable sand-binding plant was 
spreading in the sandhills along the Minlacowie beach, and a large quantity of 
seeds and plants could be obtained at the right season. Mr. Boundy agreed, 
and said the milch cows eat the young growth readily and gave milk freely 
on it. ’ 
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Experimental Plots. —The Hon. Secretary said he had set apart about one 
acre for experimenting with grasses, wheats, nnd other grains. The plot had 
been manured with about 2cwts. of Thomas’s phosphate and £cwt. of muriate 
of potash. He was also trying experiments with oats, to see whether the soil 
was deficient in potash. On one plot of about 1| acre he used lOOlbs. kainit, 
1121bs. Thomas’s phosphate, and lOlbs. nitrate of soda. On another plot of 
an acre in extent he used same quantity of kainit and phosphate, without the 
nitrate : while on a third plot he used 1121bs. Thomas’s phosphate only. 


Kanmantoo, July 16. 

Present—Messrs. J. Downing (in chair), J. Mullins, E. Downing, Thos. 
Hawthorne, T. Hair, F. Lehmann, A. Hair, W. G. Mills (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Fruit Boards. —The proposed amendment of the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Protection Act was considered, and the following resolutions carried:— 
(U “That it is very desirable that boards should be appointed, with power to 
act as proposed, and that all the settled parts of the colony should be included.” 
(2) “ That all gardens, whether large or small, should be rated, as otherwise 
the Act would he useless, as a single neglected tree in an allotment was 
sufficient to re-infect a whole district.” It was pointed out that the codlin 
moth was distributed by hawkers, &e., with infected fruit and boxes in which 
infected fruit had been packed, and that honorary inspectors did not like to 
interfere, but if each district had its paid inspector it would be different. 

Tailing Lambs. —In reply to question by Mr. Lehmann, members advised 
tailing the lambs when they were about a month old. 


Mount Compass, July 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. Youlton (Chairman), S. Athura, W. Cowling, C. 8. 
Hancock, A. J. Hancock, R. Peters, M. Jacobs F. Slater, W. Wright, H. 
McKinlay (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Bureau Seeds. —Mr. Wright tabled samples of Bullock Heart Cabbage 
from Bureau seeds. They were of good shape and well filled out, but, owing to 
the lateness of the season, were not large. He also tabled Purpic-top Turnip 
of the ordinary kind, but weighing 19Jlbs.; it was grown on new land without 
manure, except the ashes left from a recent burning. The Hon Secretary 
reported that during the year a number of seeds received from Central Bureau 
had been tried, generally with satisfactory results, and, judging from the 
samples tabled at the meetings, they were what they were represented to be, 
both as regards size and quality. 

CoNauEss.—Members expressed a wish to have the subject of “ Manuring 
of Vegetables” discussed at the forthcoming Congress, on September 8 and 9. 

Annual Report —The Hon. Sec.’s report showed that since the formation 
of the Branch, in November last, eight meetings had been held, with an average 
attendance of nine members out of a total of thirteen. Several members had 
read practical papers, and not only had the members themselves, but the whole 
district, had distinctly benefited from the work of the Branch. Messrs. J. 
Youlton and H. McKinlay wore re-elected Chairman and Hon. Sec., and Mr* 
T. Chaplain elected Vice-chairman. 
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Bichman’s Creek, July 12. 

Present—Messrs. W, Freebairn (Chairman), A. Knauerhase, P. J. 
O’Donohue, J. McSkiiuming, J. J, Gebert, and J. McColl (Hon. Sec ). 

Congress. —Members were of opinion that at least two railway passes 
should be granted to each Branch, to allow of them sending representatives to 
the annual Congress to be held on September 8 and 9. 

Season. - Members reported that the wheat crops had come up well, and 
were now making good progress. Mr. O’Donohue said he had sown a small 
quantity of Allora and Steinwedel wheat side by side, and found the former 
was growing much faster. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the year seven meetings were held, the average attendance being over eight. The 
severe season has considerably interfered both with the attendance and interest 
of the meetings, but with a promising fall of rain he hoped for better results 
this year. Messrs. W. Freebairn and J. McColl were re-elected Chairman and 
Hon Sec. for ensuing year. 

Cultivation of Saltbush. —The Hon. Secretary referred to the necessity 
for cultivating and protecting saltbushes and other indigenous fodders. The 
recent severe arid costly experience they had had gave the subject a real live 
interest to stockholders, and he considered the determination of members to 
carry out some practical experiments in the cultivation of saltbushes a really 
wise one. 

Rainfall. —Recorded by the Chairman for June, W85in.; total for six 
months 2*480in.; for July to date, 0*910in. By Messrs. McColl for June, 
!-845in.; six months, 2 925in.; July to date, l’SCOin. 


Bedhill, July 12. 

Present—Messrs. F. Wheaton (Chairman), A. A. Robertson, H. Darwin, 
G. Wheaton, A. Stone, R. B. P. Bailey, and T. McDonald (Hon. Sec.). 

Noxious Weeds. —Mr. Bailey read a paper on “Noxious Weeds.” He 
contended that the present Act was faulty and unworkable. Members agreed 
that the Bathurst bur and star thistle were the only really noxious weeds in this 
district. They considered the Act in regard to these two should be strictly 
enforced. The members also thought the Act should be amended. [In what 
direction?— Gen. Sec.] 


Woodside, July 12. 

Present—Messrs. II. W. Kleinschmidt (in chair), J. Cuthbertson, A. Pfeiffer, 
J. Caldwell, jun., J. H. Snell, E. Esau, A. S. Hughes, C. W. Fowler, and G. F. 
Lauterbach (Hon. Sec.). 

Visit to Homestead. —On June 5 a meeting was held at Mr. E. Esau’s 
farm for the purpose of witnessing “The Farmers’ Favorite" seed and 
manure drill at work. Members were greatly pleased with the machine, 
and considered one of the greatest advantages derived from the use of the drill 
was that the manures were used economically and to the best advantage. 

Treatment of Seed Wheat, —A paper on “Treatment of Wheat for 
Seeding,” prepared by Mr. J. Hutchens, was read, and discussion ensued as to 
the necessity for pickling wheat. Some members said that pickling with 
bluestone was injurious, and thought washing the seed in pure water would 
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prevent bunt. The majority, however, favored pickling with bluestone, using 
about Jib. to the bag of wheat. Further discussion on paper postponed till 
March meeting. 

Branch Bull. —The question of purchasing a pure-bred bull of approved 
dairy breed, with a view to improving the herds of the district, has been under 
consideration for some time, but as several of the residents have already secured 
well-bred bulls, nothing definite was done. 

Fruit Boards. —Members were not in favor of the proposed amendment 
of the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act. 


Gawler River, July 16. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), J. Bad man, J. Hillier, 
A. Bray, T. P. Parker, II. Heaslip, E. Dawkins, F. Roediger, G. Johnston, 
C. Ayling, C. S. McLean, J. Bushbridge, R. Badcock, H. Roediger (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Fruit Boards. —Members approved of proposed alteration in the Vino, 
Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act. 

“Headed” Wheat for Seed. —Mr. E. Dawkins initiated discussion on 
the use of the “ header,” lie was very well satisfied with its work, and 
intends lifting it, especially on wheat intended for seed. Mr. Parker also 
favored thrashing seed wheat with the disc header, as ho has found that the 
crop comes up thicker than from grain reaped with the stripper. 

Lucern. —Mr. Ileanlip asked when was the best time to sow Jueoni. 
Some members thought it best to sow in April or May, so as to get it well 
established before the hot weather sets in, but others considered September 
the best time to sow. Mr. Parker said hp knew of a ease where the seed was 
sown with a cereal crop, and when the latter was taken off the lucern made 
good progress. The Chairman said in his opinion land for lucern should lay 
fallow for two years, and be well worked in order to destroy the weeds before 
sowing. Mr. Badman advocated subsoiling land intended for lucern. 


Port Broughton, July 19. 

Present—Messrs. G. Pattingdale (Chairman), W. Bonnier, H. M. Peel, 
J. Harford, J. Barclay, B. Excell, R. W. Bawden, R. Dennis, I. llayson, 
R. Storr, W. li. Whittaker; and S. M. Bawden (Hon. See.) 

Officers. —Messrs. R. W. Bawden and S. M. Bawden were elected 
Chairman and Hon. Sec, for ensuing year. 

Draught Stallion. —Mundoora Branch wrote that owing to the bad 
season, and the low condition of stock, they could not see their way to co¬ 
operate to secure the services of a first class draught stallion. It was decided 
to let the matter stand over for six months. 

Drilling and Manures. —Owing to one of the members having purchased 
a seed and fertiliser drill a number of farmers have had small areas put in with 
it as an experiment, and several tons of manure, principally superphosphate 
and Thomas’s phosphate, have been used. 

Emergency Fodder. —Owing to the scarcity of feed in this district, it 
has been a difficult matter to find food for stock. Some farmers who had 
straw stacks have used the chopped straw mixed with molasses, and speak very 
highly of the results. 
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Oattt.e Complaint. —The complaint amongst cattle causing stiffness in 
the limbs and weakness is very prevalent in this district, and several farmers 
have lost cattle. 


Murray Bridge, July 10. 

Present—Messrs. F. 1(. Wurm (Chairman), W. Lehmann, J. J. Stocker, 
\V. Schubert, J. G. Jaensch, H. Block, J. A. Moore, B. Bretag, B. Jaensch, 
R. Edwards (Hon. Sec.), (5. Quinn (Inspector of Fruit), and twenty visitors. 

Lecture and Demonstration. —During the day Mr. Quinn visited a 
number of gardens in the district, and gave practical illustrations in the pruning 
of fruit-trees. He expressed surprise at the growth of the trees and at the quality 
of the lemons, which were equal to those grown in the most favored districts 
in the colony. With a supply of water the country round here would be of 
great value for higher cultivation. In the evening he gave an interesting 
address on pruning, with blackboard illustrations, and on insect and fungus 
pests. 


Stockport, July 19. 

Present—Messrs. F. Watts \ Chairman), C. W. Smith, D. G. Stribling, 
M. Connolly, P. Hogan, T. Megaw, J. Smith, J. Smith, jun., S. Rodgers, 
J. Murray (lion. See.), and five visitors. 

Congress. —Members would like to have the subject of 41 Agricultural 
Science Classes ” discussed at Congress, and will prepare a paper on the 
subject. 

Manures.— Mr. C. W. Smith read a paper on 44 Does it pay to use artificial 
manures.” He said this depended mainly on two things, viz., the season and 
the price of produce. A fairly good season was at any time required to make 
manuring profitable, but w'ith wheat below 2s. per bushel he did not see how it 
could possibly pay. Then the price and constituents of the manures had to be 
considered. Taking Kangaroo Island guano, bonedust, and Thomas’s phosphate, 
these cost per ton at Stockport station respectively £2 6s. 6d., £4 14s., and 
£4 9s. The two latter would give better results per ton than Kangaroo Island 
guano, but the latter gave a larger profit on the cost. Discussion postponed till 
next meeting. It was decided to ask the Central Bureau to recommend, when 
the next season comes round, the most suitable manure for general use. [It is 
impossible for the Central Bureau to do this, as not only is one manure better 
than another for a certain plant, but the soil ami climate also make a difference. 
In the Eighth Congress report, Professor Lowrie show’s how each can estimate 
for himself the value of manures according to analysis, which the seller is 
required by law to furnish with every parcel of manure sold by him.— Gen. 
Sec.] 


Arden Vale, July 19* 

Present—Messrs. A. Hanneman (Chairman), M. Eckert, F. Sehuttloffel, and 
L. E. Warren. 

Paper.' —Mr. Hannemann read an interesting account of his visit to Cooper s 
Creek with sheep and horses, also to the Koppemmanntt bore and the Lutheran 
Mission Station. 

Rainfall.*— ‘Recorded by the chairman for six months ending June 30, 
4*390in.; July to date, l*260in.; by Mr. Eckert for six months, 4*670iu.; July 
to date, i*650in. 
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Hartley, July 18. 

Present—Messrs. »T. Stanton (in chair), G. Jaensch,T. Jaensch, H. Reiraers, 
C. Harvey, W. Klenke, A. Thiele, A. Wundersitz, and J. Ferris. 

Potatoes. - An interesting discussion took place on a paper read by the 
chairman on potatoes. The members were of opinion that the “ Pinkeye ” was 
the best allround potato in this district. 


Clarendon, July 8. 

Present—Messrs. James Wright (Chairman), A. Harper, C. Hicks, J. Juers, 
J. Chapman, W. Spencer, A. A. Harper, W. A. Morphett, J. Piggot, 
J. Spencer, and A. L. Morphett (Hon. Sec.). 

Fruit Boards —Members strongly support the proposed amendment of the 
Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act, and expressed the hope that the 
same would become law at an early date. 

“ Iguanas ” as Rabbit Destroyers. —Mr. Piggot called attention to the 
value of the so-called iguana as a destroyer of rabbits, and he thought they 
should be protected by law. He knew of a paddock that had been completely 
cleared of rabbits by these reptiles, and asked whether they usually attacked 
rabbits. 

Paper. — Mr. Chapman read a short paper on “Rearing Calves.” He did 
not think it paid for persons with small holdings to rear them, as a good cow 
could generally be purchased as cheap as the calf could be raised. It was a 
general practice to tie the calves to the fences. This simply trained them as 
fence breakers, as they are always trying to get through, and once a wire is 
broken, probably the cow will find it out, and she too will try to break through, 
often destroying the post in doing so. He found bluegum better timber for 
posts than refigum, as the latter, is too brittle and apt to break off if a beast 
goes against them. 


Peuola, July 17. 

Present—Messrs. D. McKay (Chairman), E. A. Stoney, W. Miller, J. W. 
Sandiford, D. Balnaves, A. Cameron, Dr. Ockley, and T. H. Artaud (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Rainfall. —For six momhs ending June 30, at Penola, 8*8o0in.: at Fruit 
Colony, 7 300iu. 

Fruit Boards. —The proposed amendment of the Vine, Fruit, and 
Vegetable Protection Act was considered, but it was decided to refer the matter 
to the membeis of the Fruit Colonists Association, who are personally interested. 

Lime in the Soil. —The Chairman said he had read of a very simple way 
of testing whether a soil had sufficient lime in it. It was to well dry and 
pulverise a few ounces of the soil, then burn to ashes on a shovel; cool the 
ashes, mix witli water to a thick paste, and then stir in one ounce of muriatic 
acid (spirits of salts). If there is a brisk effervesence, there is sufficient lime; 
if not, the soil is deficient in lime. In mixing the ashes and acid nothing 
metallic should be used. 


Onetree Hill, July 18. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowman (Chairman), F. L. Ifould, A. Thomas, J. 
Flower, A. Adams, E. A. Kelly, F. Bowman, H. H. Blackham, J. 8. Harvey, 
and Geo. Bowman. 
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Visit to KingsfoRd. —It was decided to accept invitation from the 
manager of Mr. J. H. Angas’s Kingsford Station for members of the Branch 
to visit the station and inspect the stock. 

Sheep. —Mr. Thomas answered a number of questions concerning the 
management of sheep. 


Mundoora, July 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. Blake (Chairman), W. Atkinson, W. I). Tonkin, W. 
Aitchison, N. J. Francis, \V. J. Shearer, A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Improvement of Horse Stock. —Owing to the scarcity of food and the 
low condition of marcs, it was decided that it would not be advisable to 
co-operate with Pine Forest and Port Broughton Branches in securing the 
services of a good draught stallion to travel the district. 

Sheep. —The Chairman called attention to account in the Garden and Field 
for July of successful breeding of Shropshire sheep by Mr. G. A Maidinent, 
of Hindmarsh Island, and a long discussion followed. Mr. Aitchison said he 
did not see why these sheep should not do well in this district, hut the land 
must, not be too heavily stocked. The Chairman and other members concurred. 
Mr. Tonkin strongly favored the Merino for this district. He had always done 
well with them, and found very little trouble in getting them ready for market; 
they were also easily kept in the paddocks. 

Tanning Rabbit Skins. —Members wished to know how to tan rabbit 
and other small skins with the fur on. ^ Peg the skins out, clean off blood, 
flesh, and loose skin, and, after damping lightly, if not already clamp, sprinkle 
with equal parts common salt and burnt alum.— Gen. Sec.] 


Boofchby, July 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. T Whyte (Chairman;, J. Sell horn, K. Bradley, 
A. Turnbull, J. A. Foulds, H. S. Robinson, J. Bell, G. T. Way, T. Sims, 
G. Wheeler (Hon. Sec.), and a number of visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at Mr. T. Sims’s residence, 
on the Yeldulknie Creek, members being accompanied by their wives ami 
friends. The members inspected the farm buildings, yards, ike., and were 
afterwards entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Sims. 

Wild Dog Pest. —Mr. McKenzie introduced this question. The pest was 
every day becoming more serious, and unless something were done soon they 
would have to give up keeping sheep. He strongly favored the scheme for a 
vermin-proof fence along the north boundaries of the counties of Jervois and 
Musgrave, to reach from Spencer’s Gulf to the West Coast. Then with a fair 
price offered for scalps, raised by taxing all land inside the fence, they would 
have a prospect of coping with the dogs. Mr. Foulds opposed this as a wheat- 
grower. To him the dogs were really a benefit, as they destroyed great 
numbers of rabbits, and he certainly did not w*ant to pay towards killing them. 
The members generally favored the scheme as the solution of a very serious 
difficulty. 

Farmers’ Union. —A good discussion took place on the advisableness of 
joining the 8.A. Farmers Co-operative Union and getting a branch established 
in this district, and a resolution in favor of this was carried unanimously. 

Poultry —Mr. R. Chaplin forwarded a paper on “ Poultry.” He favored 
crossing the pure breeds, with frequent introduction of new blood, otherwise the 
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birds will soon deteriorate. For good table birds the pure-bred Game rooster 
crossed with Dorkings was very good. It is as cheap to keep good fowls as 
bad, and more profitable. Mr. Turnbull thought a haystack the best thing to 
make hens lay; there was a very great deal in the feeding. As layers, he 
advocated a cross between the Light Brahma and Black Spanish. Mr. 
McKenzie wished to know best winter layers. lie had obtained choice birds 
and fed them well, but failed to get eggs. The Hon. Secretary said he found 
drake one of the best of feeds for egg-producing during winter months. 
[“ Drake ” or “ darnel ” is generally considered to be poisonous unless boiled 
and drained of the water afterwards.—G kn. Sec.] 

Pap Hit. —Mr. Way read a paper on ‘“The Best Horse for the District,’*'of 
which the following is the substance: — 

No one will deny that the most suitable horse for this district is the one that can be 
used to the largest extent with the various implements, &e., used on the farm, and with 
buggy or in saddle if necessary. Such an animal would ho very profitable, and would 
lead to the keeping of fewer horses. It is a common practice for farmers to keep several 
buggy or saddle horses, which could be well done without if a lighter and faster class of 
farm horses was bred. For hacks and trap horses solely a roadster mare (first cross) put 
to a blood horse will give the desired animal. For farm horses generally ior this distriet 
he would advise breeding from good draught mares, put to roadster stallions. The progeny 
will he active, with plenty of life and pluck. They would be faster than our present 
animals, would he hardier, and generally better suited for our stump land. We have some 
fine draught animals here, hut they do not stand travelling, consequently fall off in condi¬ 
tion, and get rough coats. In this condition a few days’ harrowing about knocks them 
up. A medium draught horse, or a big horse* with bettor action, loss hair about the legs, 
a finer coat, and lighter hone would suit us better. In this district it is a mistake to take 
the Clydesdale as a type of a good draught horse, as many judges at country shows do. 
We require something lighter. 

Mr. Sims agreed that the medium horse was better suited for this district, but 
Mr. Turnbull thought there was a clanger of such an animal being too spirited 
for their stumpy land ; ho would prefer a good draught horse Mr. Robinson 
did not favor the cross recommended in the paper ; their horses were getting 
too small as it was. They should keep two distinct classes of horses, the one 
for farm work and the other for saddle and harness. The all-round horse was 
generally much abused. Mr Foulds thought they made a mistake in not having 
their mares foal earlier. To prevent “ slipping” the mares should be almost 
reserved for breeding. 

Fijbld Trial. —It was decided to hold a field trial of stump-jump ploughs 
about the middle of September. 


Narridy, July 10. 

Present * Messrs. A. McDonald (Chairman), W. J. Porter, R. Satchell, If. 
Nicholls, A. Bairstow, P. Beckmann, J. Darley (Hon. Sec.), and one viritor. 

Dairying. —Mr. Satchell did not thiuk there had been any improvement of 
late in the class of their dairy cattle. They had obtained a well-bred bull, but 
owing to so many mongrel bulls running at large it was doubtful whether any 
benefit was derived from him. Mr. Bairstow said they required cattle that 
would stand hardship. If they had gone to the expense of purchasing pure¬ 
bred stock of late the recent severe season would have destroyed them. The 
pure-bred animals did not appear to be so hardy as the crosses. He favored 
the Ayrshire or Shorthorn crossed with good hardy cows. He did not consider 
the Alderney at all suitable for this district. The best way to improve their 
cows was to raise the progeny of the best milkers; if a cow gave 71bs. of butter 
per week she was profitable. He thought the main question that should engage 
their attention just now was how to raise fodder for their cattle to carry them 
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over the season when the natural fodders were scarce. Feeding the paddocks 
down occasionally with sheep would make the feed sweeter and improve the 
carrying capabilities of the land. Members generally agreed that feeding when 
young was a very important factor in the production of good cattle. Owing to 
the very dry weather during previous summer, fodder plants were generally a 
failure, and stock had recourse to different trees and shrubs, sandalwood, she- 
oak, and mallee being particularly mentioned. Mr. Nicholls said his sheep 
were very fond of a mallee with a blueish leaf. Mr. Satchell mentioned that 
his sheep refused to eat some of the mallee bushes some months ago, but were 
now taking to it. There was a kind of “ manna’’ on the leaves which induced 
the sheep to eat them. 

Ploughshares. —Mr. W. J. Martin tabled sample of new share made and 
patented by himself. Members expressed themselves as well satisfied with the 
appearance of the shares and thought they would prove cheap and durable. 

Officers.—M essrs. A. Bairstow and A. McDonald were elected Chairman 
and Vice-chairman respectively, Mr. J. Darley being re-elected Hon. Sec. 


Watervale, July 12. 

Present—-Messrs. (\ A. Sobels (Chairman), H. Bock, W. Smith, W. Field, 
J. Thomas, K Treloar, T. Stewart, J. Riley, H. Badeock, and K. K. Sobels 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Fruit Boards. —The proposed amendment of the Vine, Fruit, and Vege¬ 
table Protection Act was discussed. The members did not favor several of the 
clauses of the proposed amendment, and were of opinion that if the present 
Act was enforced there would bo no necessity for further legislation. 

Pruning. —Mr. G. Quinn, Inspector of Fruit, gave demonstrations in the 
pruning of fruit trees to a good attendance of orchardists He also gave an 
instructive address in the evening on the same subject, both of which were 
much appreciated. 


Yorketown, July 17. 

Present—Messrs. J. Koth ( Chairman;, (\ Doniaschcnz, G. Bull, T. Oorlett, 
and J. Davoy (lion. Sec.). 

Congress.— The Hon. See. said he would endeavor to prepare a paper for 
the Ninth Annual Congress of the Bureau on “ Raising of Fat Lambs for the 
Adelaide Market.” 

Conference.— It was decided to join with M mbit cm Branch in holding a 
conference of Southern Yorke’s Peninsula Brandies at an early date. 


Appila Yarrowie, July 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. W, Bottrall (Chairman), J. Wiisdon, J. (\ W. Keller, 
A. Fox, J. W, F. Hill, W. C\ Francis, J. Daly, J. O’Connell, and G. F. 
Bauer (Hon See.). 

Anno ax Report. —The Hon. Sec’s, annual report showed that during the 
year seven meetings were held, with an average attendance of nearly twelve 
members, being the best average since the establishment of the Branch. lie 
regretted that more visitors did not attend their meetings, which were always 
open to the public. Six practical papers were read and discussed, and a visit 
was paid by Professor Perkins and Messrs. A. W. Sandford and A. Molincux 
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of the Central Bureau. The Professor gave pruning demonstrations in Mi*. 
Grant’s vineyard, and in the evening a public meeting was held, which was 
addressed by the Central Bureau members. Messrs. J. W. Bottrall and C, G. 
F. Bauer were re-elected Chairman,and Hon. Sec. respectively, Mr. J. W. 
Wilsdon being elected Vice-chairman. 

Forrrtry.—T he Conservator of Forests agreed to deliver an address on 
this subject at an early date. 

Agricultural Science Classes. —Members supported the proposal ft*r 
the establishment by the Government of agricultural science classes in country 
districts. 

Best Dairy Cows. - Mr. J. W. H. Hill read a lengthy paper, of which the 
following is the substance:— 

Tic proposed to give his experience of over thirty years, allied to the opinions gathered 
from others, and to consider the subjects under the headings of hardiness, adaptability to 
certain feed and climate, regularity in breeding, duration of time in milk, quantity and 
quality of milk for butter or cheese. 

With regard to Holsteins, Mr. C. Tolstein, at a Farmers’ Institute meeting, Canada, 
said one of his herd gave 15,00(>lbs., or l ,.500galls. of milk in one year. Ten cows averaged 
1 l,(j()0lbs., forty cows averaged 9,00()lbs., and fifty-five cows averaged 8,000ibs. per year. 
These results were obtained by careful feeding and housing. There are two broods of 
Holsteins. One class has a black head, with black and whito body, and is excellent for 
beef qualities; the other has a white head and black and white body, and is esteemed for 
its cheese-producing capacity. There is another breed in tho same country (‘ailed 
“ Angler,” this is the ideal type of a butter cow, and is red all over. The first two have 
been kept pure for over a thousand years. In the “Live Stock Encyclopedia'* it is 
stated that the native cattle of Holstein are the “ Angle ” breed, and for the amount of 
food consumed they give a greater supply of milk than any other breed. Mr. Allen, 
another large dairyman and breeder, mentions one of his Holsteins which, at 6 years old, 
dropped a calf on May 15, weighing 10)lbs., and from May 26 till July 26 gave 'exactly 
4,0181hs. 14ozs. of milk: in ten days she gave 7471hs, 12ozs.. or an average of 74*471bs. 
per day. She gave a good flow until May 21 following, when she dropped twin calves 
weighing together loSlbs. 

Spoaking of the Ayrshires, the same writer says his thirty-six years’ trial has proved 
satisfactory. They are hardy, healthy, and good milkers, giving large quantities of milk, 
rich for butter or cheese. 

Home trials during the height of the season at the Earl of Chosterti eld’s dairy showed 
that the average per day was—from Aldomcys, 4galls. 3qts.; Devons, 4galls. Ipt.; and 
Ayrshires, 6galls. Tho flutter from this milk gave— Aldernoys, 25oz.; Devons, 23oz.: 
Ayrshires, 34ozs. 

The Jorsey is unrivalled if quality or richness of milk is considered, but is not suitable 
for cheese-making, and questions have been raised as to her superiority as a butter pro¬ 
ducer. 

The experience of many dairymen in Denmark. Great Britain, and America is to the 
effect that the cow which gives the best results is the best cow, regardless of her breed. 
Mr. T. Nuttali. at a meeting of the Northumberland Farmers' Club, said that unless a cow 
gives over *300galls, of milk per year sho is not worth her feed; a good cow ought to give 
HOOgalls. to 1,000 galls. He favored crosses betweon Ayrshires, Shorthorns, and Channel 
Island cattle. More depends upon the bull than upon the cow in breeding. Ho would 
never use a bull unless he knew his mother and grandmother. 

At Berry, in Now South Wales, Mr. Norton won first prize for dairy ccw with a South 
Coast animal which had neither Ayrshire nor Jorsey blood. She had no extra feed for the 
show test. Her average yield of milk for fourteen days was 59|lbs. [The writer then 
quoted diverse opinions given at various branch mootings concerning the different breeds 
of cows.— Gen. Sec.] He held the opinion that the best cow is that which gives the best 
results; but results may often be duo to the person who milks the animal, kind treatment, 
quick or slow milking, whether properly stripped or not, and so forth. Tho following 
statement would show the difference;—Five cows were milked on alternate days by John 
and Tom, as follows— 


Cow No. 1, by John, 14libs.; by Tom, 1701bs. ; increase 291bs, 
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As the last third of the milk coutaina more butter fat thm* the first two-thirds, the impor¬ 
tance of thorough milking will at once bo apparent. In another experiment conducted for 
twenty-two days with nine cows, a very rapid milker increased the amount of butter fat 
17*73 per cent 

Mr. O’Connell thought a good milker should be able to properly milk a cow 
in five minutes. Mr. Wilsdon agreed, and said a fast milker would get more 
milk than a slow one. Mr. Hill said a person who could not milk a cow in five 
minutes ought not to milk at all. There was considerable difference of opinion 
as to which would l>e the best breed of pure-bred bull to introduce for improv¬ 
ing the dairy stock oj the district. The Chairman said he had an Alderney 
bull, and found the offspring the best milkers he had ever had. 


Port Germein, July 17. 

1’resent—Messrs. G. Stone (Chairman), II. Gluyas, W. Head, E. McHugh, 
W. Crittenden, W. Broadbear, A. Thompson, T. 8. Marshall, W. Mortess, and 
K. H. Henderson (Hon. Sec.). 

Flax. —Mr. McHugh reported that he had sown four acres with flax as an 
experiment. The crop was up, and looking well and healthy. 

Wheat Pest. —Mr. Head reported that a large acreage of wheat sown by 
him in March had been destroyed by worms. On examination he found at least 
twenty wire worms to the square yard of land. Mr. Crittenden did not think 
these worms were to blame for the whole loss, as he believed a good deal of the 
grain had malted in the ground. Members thought pickling with bluestone 
would prevent the worms from attacking the grain. 

Officers.— Mr. G. Stone was re-elected Chairman, Mr. H. Gluyas being 
elected Hon Sec. in place of Mr. Henderson, who was unable to accept the 
position. 


Norton’s Summit, July 22. 

Inaugural Meeting . 

Present—Messrs. C. W. Giles, J. J. Bishop, J. Bishop, sen., Thomas Play- 
ford, jun., .John Jennings, J. Pellew, J. .Jennings, jun., and W. 11. Osborne. 

Buniness. —Messrs. John Jennings and W. H. Osborne were elected Chair¬ 
man and Hon. Sec. respectively. It was decided to meet monthly on the 
evening of the Saturday before full moon. It was decided to make an annual 
subscription of 2s. fid. per member, with right to make a levy at any time to 
meet necessary expenses. 


Riverton, July 10. 

Present—Messrs. John Kelly (in chair), Dr. Aliwork, J. H. Kelly, T. Grave- 
stocks, A. B. Welch, and H. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the past year twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of 7*5 
members. Six valuable papers were read and discussed. Peach aphis has 
been very bad in some gardens, but other serious pests and diseases have been 
absent. Apples affected by codlin moth caterpillars were discovered in the 
local fruit shop, but owing to the action of the Hon, Inspector they were seized 
and destroyed. Messrs. H. A. Davis and H. A. Hussey were re-elected Chair¬ 
man and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. 
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HAY VERSUS SILAGE. 

One hundred pounds of lawn mowings will maintain a cow in full health and 
strength for twenty-four hours, and she will give her best supply of rich milk 
upon that allowance. The same quantity of grass will make only 251bs, of hay, 
and will not suffice to keep the animal alive. One hundred pounds of lawn 
mowings put in the silage pit will give 90ibs. of silage, which will keep the 
same cow fairly fat, and she will give a full supply of rich milk every day as 
long as the supply continues. The butter made from the milk of the cow fed 
upon silage or upon green grass will be rich in color and flavor, but that made 
from the milk of the cow fed upon dry hay will lack both flavor and color; it 
will, however, be hard, owing to the absence of a large portion of the oil whidh 
is always present in “ spring butter.” Green feed made into sour silage will go 
more than three times further in feeding cows than when converted into hay, 
and the animals will give much more and richer milk, whilst at the same time 
enjoying better health than when fed upon dry stuff. 


REPORTS OF INSPECTORS OF FACTORIES. 

Office of Inspector of Factories, Adelaide, May 31st, 1897. 

Sir—I have the honor to forward for the information of the Honorable the 
Minister of Industry the following report on the working of the Factories Act 
for the year ended December *31st, 1896 : — 

APPLICATION OF ACT. 

The Factories Act, which came into operation on the 1st February, 1895, 
applies only to such factories as are situated within the boundaries of corporate 
towns and such other districts as may be proclaimed manufacturing districts, 
on petition from the ratepayers thereof, under the provisions of the Manufac¬ 
turing Districts Act, 1881. Up to the present, however, the scope of the 
Factories Act has not been extended beyond the boundaries of corporate towns. 

APPOINTMENT OF JNSPECTOKS. 

Mr. Thomas Farrell—who was the first inspector appointed, ami, assisted 
by the late Mrs. Zadow, initiated the working of the Act—was, on August 
1st, 1896, transferred to the position of Keeper of the Adelaide Gaol, and on 
September 1st of the same year I was appointed to the vacant post. 

The late Mrs. Augusta Zadow, who was gazetted an inspector on February 
27th, 1895, and took a deep interest in the administration of the Act, died on 
June 7th, 1896, and on July 22nd following Mrs. Agnes A. Milne was 
appointed to replace her as Inspector of Factories. 

Owing to these changes the work of inspection and registration of factories 
was temporarily interrupted, but Mrs. Milne, who had a long practical 
experience among factory workers and as workwoman herself, immediately 
after her appointment took up the work of inspection vigorously, and with 
marked success. From the date of her appointment to the end of the year 
she made 342 visits of inspection to factories, and earlier in the year 314 
inspections were made by the late Mrs. Inspector Zadow. 

During the four months that elapsed between the date of my appointment 
and the end of the year I was only able to pay a few hurried visits to some 
twenty or thirty factories, my duties as Chief Inspector to the Central Board 
of Health requiring most of my time. I may add that my appointment under 
the Factories Act is without extra remuneration. 
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The factory owners have, with a few exceptions, evinced a desire to comply 
with the provisions of the Act, and the inspectors have been able to get con¬ 
siderable improvements effected in many directions without recourse to law. 

REGISTRATION OF FACTORIES. 

Two hundred and sixty-seven factories were registered under the Act to the 
end of December, 1896, employing a total of 6,130 males and 2,314 females, 
including 683 young persons of both sexes, no children under 13 years of 
age being employed. Appended will be found a classified list of factories 
registered to the end of last year and the number of persons employed in them 
at time of registration. 

PROVISION AGAINST FIRE. 

The means of escape in case of fire are fairly good, and in a few of the larger 
factories a fire hose is kept ready for use, and buckets of water are in con¬ 
venient places to provide tor emergencies. 

CONDITION OF WORKROOMS, ETC. 

The majority of the workrooms are comfortable and well ventilated, but a 
few have come under the notice of the inspectors where the conditions are very 
unsatisfactory. These are mostly old buildings, sheds, cellars, &tc , where 
women have to work under various disadvantages. 

HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT ANI) OVERTIME. 

The Act provides that not more than forty-eight hours per week shall be 
worked in factories by females or males under 16 years of age, except by 
giving notice to an inspector, when they may be employed for not exceeding 
twelve hours per week extra, provided the overtime does not exceed in ail 100 
hours for the year. The inspectors have had some slight difficulty from time 
to time to get employers to fully comply with the provision requiring notice 
to be given when overtime is worked, but on the whole I have no reason to 
think that there is any serious infringement of the Act in this respect. A 
few firms, however, appear to systematically employ their hands overtime 
throughout the year without any apparent reasonable necessity. 

Appended will be found a return of overtime, made up from the records in 
this office to the end of the year 1896. 

INTERVAL FOR MEALS. 

In different factories the time allowed for meals varies. Some allow an 
hour, others three-quarters, and some Half an hour. In all cases, however, 
where the meal time is shortened the employ6s get the benefit by getting away 
so much earlier in the evening, and this arrangement seems to give general 
satisfaction. 

SANITARY ACCOMMODATION. 

The provision requiring separate privy accommodation for the sexes appears 
to be complied with, but there is a lack of privacy in many instances that is 
very undesirable. Lavatory provision is of the scantiest description, par¬ 
ticularly in the smaller factories, and a few were found to be without a water 
service of any description. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

My rather short experience of the working of the Act will not warrant me 
in saying much respecting the effect it may have had on industrial pursuits, 
but, as the result of inquiries and from my own observation, I learn that a 
marked improvement has taken place in many directions since the factories 
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have been under the supervision of inspectors. I may also say that as the 
employees become better acquainted with the principles of the Act they view 
it with a greater degree of favor, and the majority now admit the utility of the 
measure. I have, &e., 

JNO. BANNIGAN, Inspector of Factories. 

The lion, the Minister of Industry. 


Return ov Factories Rkoistbreu vp to December 31, 1896. 


Description of Fartorj 

Number 

Registered. 

1 Number 

| M. 

of Persons Ei 

F. 

nployed. 

V. P. 

Aerated water and cordials. 

3 

42 


1 7 

Bo ds and shoes ... 

16 

901 

282 

89 

Bread, biscuit, and confectionery . 

! 7 

i 166 

28 

26 

Brush, broom, and mat . 

h 

45 

I 18 

8 

Box, bag, and trunk . 

3 

1 20 

| 56 

6 

Butter and cheese . 

2 

; 22 

, — 

2 

Bicycle. 

a 

94 

— 

10 

Breweries. 

i 7 

1 121 

— 

9 

Bricks, pottery, and earthenware . 

! 2 

30 

— 

t 3 

Carriage, wagon, &e. 

6 

| 132 

— 

2 

Carpenters, joiners, sawmills, &c. 

2 ! 

79 

— 

i — 

Cooperage. 

1 

14 

, — 

— 

Druggists. 

3 

, 48 

13 

— 

Dye works and laundries. 

Dressmaking, millinery, &c. 

3 

' 8 

23 

_ 

31 | 

W 

453 

64 

Distilleries ... 

1 ! 

8 

— 

— 

Furniture and upholstering. 

6 1 

09 

10 

4 

Flour mills . 

« 

ir>6 

— 

2 

Gas works... 

l 

30 

— 

— 

Glass battles. 

! 2 

28 

— 

11 

Hats and caps.. 

; 2 

25 

19 

4 

Ironfounders, mechanical engineering, &e. 

25 

l,2h7 

— 

77 

Jewellery, &c. 

1 

12 

— 

1 

Marble and stone works. 

! 1 

7 

— 

2 

Preserving works— 

! 

t 



Meat. 

1 i 

! 150 

— 

10 

Fruit and pickles. 

3 

i 29 

35 | 

6 

Printing, bookbinding, &c. 

26 

807 

133 j 

78 

Rope works ... 

1 

26 

— ! 

11 

Shirts . 

6 j 

! 5 

78 

4 

Soap, candles, &c. 

4 

149 

I — 

10 

Saddlery and harness.•.. 

2 

121 

4 i 

8 

Sugar refinery. 

Smelting works . 

i : 

63 

— j 

2 

2 ; 

; 676 I 

— 

— 

Tea and coffee blending, packing, &c. 

3 | 

70 

— 

31 

Tanning and woolscouring . 

7 ; 

192 

— 

29 

Tumory in wood. 

i 

6 

— 

— 

Tailoring ... 

Tin and wire working... 

GO 

2 

270 

174 

1,104 

117 

63 

Tobacco... 

6 

168 

33 

10 

Woollen mills... 

4 

7 

9 

3 

Waterproof clothing and rugs . 

l 

3 

16 

4 

Total. 

267 

6,130 

2,314 

683 

: 


JXO, BANXIGAN, Inspector of Factories, 
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Return of Overtime Worked by Women or Young Persons in Factories for Year 

ending December 31, 1896. 


Description of Factory. 

■s,;: 
II! 
§i i 

Gt* 

Women. 

Girls under 16. 

Boys under 16. 

Number. 

! Hour*. 

1 

Number. 

Hours. 

.. 

Number. 

Hours. 

Boot.** and shoes. 

2 

120 

! 1,418 


_ 

. ■ 


Biscuits . 

1 

17 

. 275 

2 

77 

3 

137 

Dress and mantle making.. 

6 

137 

; 1,820 


— 


— 

Dve works. 

1 1 

6 

| 68 

- 

— 

i 2 

24 

Knitting and underclothing., j 

i i; 

16 

1 268 

2 

24 


— 

Printing and bookbinding.. 

1 4 • 

89 

! 1,815 

12 

86 

j 37 

722 

Paper bag and box. 

1 1 1 

19 

544 

1 i 

84 

— J 

— 

Shirts ... 

1 2 ' 

35 

i 1,096 

1 

10 

— * 

— 

Tailoring. 

: «; 

164 

> 2,166 

14 

i 196 


— 

Total . 

1 24 

603 

: 9,460 

34 

i 

477 

! 42 

883 



_ - 

! 


_ 

_ 

_ 


JNO. BANNIGAN, Inspector of Factories. 


Office of Inspector of Factories, Adelaide, May 31st, 1897. 

Sir—I have the honor to respectfully forward for your consideration the 
attached suggestions by which the Factories Act, 1894, might, in my opinion, 
be amended should further legislation in this direction be contemplated. 

I have, &cc., 

JNO. BANNIGAN, Inspector of Factories. 
The Hon. the Minister of Industry. 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO THE FACTORIES ACT, 1894. 

1. The time within which a factory may be registered should be reduced 
considerably. 

‘2. The number of workers necessary to bring a factory under the Act 
might also, with advantage, be lessened. 

3. Should the number of workers fall temporarily below that named in the 
Act the workroom should still be under supervision for a term. 

4. Inspectors should be empowered to require any occupier or owner of 
a workroom to supply particulars, although employing less than the number 
mentioned in the Act. 

5. Shops might be included. 

6. Record of each employe’s time should be kept; also rate of wages, 
overtime, and particulars of work done for factories and shops by persons in 
their own homes. 

7. The employes should receive a higher rate of pay for overtime, and should 
not be required to make up time lost by public holidays. 

8. An annual return should be sent to the office of inspectors. 

9. Notices of accident and any important changes in working of factory 
should be supplied. 
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10. Air and floor space should be defined and inspectors given power to order 
cleaning, limewashing, &c., where necessary: also proper arrangement of sani¬ 
tary and lavatory accommodation and to condemn unsuitable premises. 

11. Factory should not be used as a sleeping-room. 

12. Inspector should have power to disallow, or recommend for disallowance, 
all unnecessary overtime. 

13. Women or young persons should not be required to serve in a shop or 
other place of business after, or in addition to, working forty-eight hours in 
a factory for the week except as overtime. 


' Office of the Inspector of Factories, Adelaide, January 17th, 1897. 

Sir—I have the honor to submit the following report on the working of 
the Factories Act for the year ended December 31st, 1896. 

Since my appointment as an Inspector of Factories, on July 22nd, 1896, I 
have made 342 visits of inspection and re-inspection to factories and work¬ 
rooms. My inspections have been for the most part confined to factories and 
workrooms in which females are employed in the city and suburbs and Port 
Adelaide. In the performance of my duties 1 have been most courteously 
received by factory proprietors, and, with one or two exceptions, have been 
afforded every facility for making the necessary inspection. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Since the coming into operation of the Factories Act I have noted a marked 
improvement in a large majority of the workrooms, both as regards comfort, 
cleanliness, light, and ventilation; also in sanitary accommodation and general 
conditions under which women and girls have to work, and this good result 
appears to me to have been brought about without incurring any additional 
expense to the employer. 

OVERTIME. 

On the whole I find that the provisions of the Act are fairly adhered to. A 
few slight irregularities have occurred, such as failing to post up working 
hours, &c., neglecting to send notice of overtime, kc.: in these cases, however, 
the persons responsible have complied with the requirements of the Act when 
its provisions have been explained to them 

The overtime allowed under the Act, viz., 100 hours per year, has only been 
availed of to the full extent by one firm. 

There does not appear to be any general rule for the payment of overtime 
work. Some employers make up the hours into so many days at the end of 
each season and pay the employes at the current rates, while others do not 
allow any extra pay for overtime. Recently I find that a few of the employers 
pay their hands at the rate of time and a quarter for overtime and an allow¬ 
ance for tea money. This is an example that 1 would like to see followed 
by all those whose business makes it necessary to detain their employes after 6 
o’clock p.m., as many of the girls live some distance out of town, and their 
scanty earnings will not permit of payment for tea at a restaurant. 

Referring to the question of overtime, required to be sent to an inspector 
under clause 13 of the Act, many of the employers complain that they are 
often unable to send it in twenty-four hours before commencing the work, 
and, as there is no reason to doubt this statement, the inspectors have accepted 
the notice when sent in as soon as possible. 
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OVERCROWDING. 

One or two eases of overcrowding have come under my notice, but when I 
have pointed this out it has always been remedied. Separate workrooms for 
the sexes arc much to be desired, but it is difficult of accomplishment owing 
to the nature of the work in many cases throwing the workers so much together 
that employers do not see the necessity for separate rooms; others are contem¬ 
plating alterations. 

FIRE ESCAPES. 

Fire escape doors and staircases are very good in most places visited, but I 
would like to see movable fire escape contrivances attached to the larger 
factories, especially the boot factories. One or two of them have fire plugs 
and hose on the premises, also fire buckets always in readiness. 

ACCIDENTS. 

No case of death from accident or death from any special cause connected 
with the factories has come under my notice. There have been one or two 
rather severe accidents, but in no case has there been any necessity to apply 
for a medical certificate under clause 15. 

OUTDOOR AND UNDERPAID WORKERS. 

There are a great many persons who do work in their own homes for the 
shops and warehouses; but, not employing the number to make it necessary to 
register, I have simply inspected rooms and sanitary accommodation. I am of 
opinion that a great deal of “ sweating ” is carried on in some of these places, 
and in going my rounds I hear many sad complaints of the difficulty to make 
a bare living. Foreigners are chiefly blamed for the sad state of things, but 
1 am of opinion that it is in a great measure the fault of the workers them¬ 
selves, who clamor for cheap bargains, not caring how little their fellow 
workers get for their labor. 

Cases have come under my notice where the workers have been offered 2s. 
per dozen for making men’s shirts, Is. per dozen for aprons, Is. 6d. per dozen 
for children's pinafores, “ tucked and frilled,” and find their own cotton. 

One instance has come under my notice where a woman who charged a 
shopkeeper 6s. 6d. for making a young lady’s dress, and took the amount out 
in goods, was told she would get no more Avork, as the price was too high. 

I have, &c., 

AGNES A. MILNE, Inspector of Factories. 

The Honorable the Minister of Industry. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Notwithstanding the frequent showers, the total amount of rain that has fallen 
lms been disappointing, since the soil in most parts of the wheat-growing areas 
is quite dry at Gin. below the surface. The long drought has drawn out the 
moisture from a considerable depth, and crops and herbage are likely to suffer 
unless the showers continue at shoit intervals during the next two months. So 
far, crops look promising, and, as the drought certainly has broken up, farmers 
and others are encouraged by the prospects. 


Some ill-considered remarks have been lately made by opponents to spraying 
Paris green for destruction of codlin moth lame, which may possibly excite an 
unreas liable prejudice against the use of cherries and other fruits. A large 
grower stated that he had made himself unwell through eating cherries, and 
attributed it to the proximity of the cheriy trees to apple tiees which had been 
sprayed for codlin moth destruction. Many people have suffered from eating 
freely of cheriies where no Paris green or other material has ever been used. 
But even had the trees been sprayed heavily with the strongest mixture that 
can be used with safety to vegetation, it would be impossible that any injury 
could result from eating the fruit. Paris green consists roughly of one-half 
arsenic, one-quarter of copper, and the other quarter of acetic acid and other 
innocent ingredients. One ounce of this compound makes ten gallons of spray 
mixture ; two gallons of the mixture will spray a large tree, leaves, branches, 
stem, and fruit, and a very large proportion of the mixture goes to waste and 
falls to the ground, so that only an infinitesimal quantity of arsenic and copper 
could possibly attach to the fruit, and even that quantity is soon reduced by action 
of wind, rain, flee. Analyses of fruit gathered seventeen days after spraying 
with Paris green have been made officially in this colony, with the result that 
hardly the faintest trace of the minerals could be found; and numerous analysts 
made also officially in the United States of America have shown that a ton 
of fruit would be required to furnish enough arsenic to affect the health of any 
person. Arsenic is used in comparatively large doses by some people as a 
ionic, and for other purposes ; but should never be taken except under medical 
advice. Practically, if anyone wishes to injure his health by taking arsenic 
he would require to eat a ton of cherries at one meal in order to effect his 
purpose. 

A 
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Mr. J. Grundy, Second Valley, recently sold some Lincoln wethers, through 
an Adelaide firm of salesmen, and realised up to 45s. each for some of them. 


In considering the codlin moth question, it is important to remember that 
every full-grown codlin moth caterpillar found in bandages, crevices of trees, 
posts* fruit cases, stones, walls, or other places has been produced at the cost of 
at least one apple, pear, or other fruit upon which they feed ; that they do not 
eat anything other than frui>; that each female caterpillar which escapes destruc¬ 
tion will most probably mature into a codlin moth ; and that each female moth 
will produce fifty to sixty eggs which will develop into caterpillars—and so on 
without end. The caterpillars which survive the rigors of winter and various 
enemies are comparatively few, and their first progeny will, if left unmolested, 
cause an increase of possibly only forty to sixty for each insect that survives 
the winter; but the later broods from the progeny of the first will be enor¬ 
mously increased in number. By scraping off old bark, killing as many cater¬ 
pillars as possible in winter, much may be done to decrease the damage ; by 
spraying all pip fruits four or five times at intervals of twelve days after the 
petals have fallen from the flowers, a deal more may be done in this direction. 
But these precautions ought to be supported by picking off the Irees all fruit 
noticed to be affected and destroying the same, together with all fruit day by 
day falling from the trees. Finally, the stems of the trees should all be 
bandaged, and all bandages examined at least once in every ten days, and all 
caterpillars or chrysalids destroyed. 


Fifty years ago all cereal crops were harvested hy aid of sickle, reaphook, 
and scythe with cradle. Thrashing was principally done with the flail; ploughs 
were single-furrowed,heavy implements made of wood, and a great many labor- 
saving appliances of the present day were then quit* unknown At the present 
time a farmer must spend a small fortune in procuring the implements and 
machinery necessary to carry on his work. In the old days every fanner spent 
a lot of time and some money in providing shelter for his rude implements of 
husbandry and his live stock. In the present time there are a good many 
farmers who do not appear to consider it necessary to provide shelter for their 
most expensive machinery and implements, and the live stock may find their 
own protection against the vicissitudes of weather and climate. 


If producers wish to secure a reliable market and paying prices, it is impera¬ 
tive that they furnish articles of the highest quality and finish, it is a most 
deplorable fact that some producers are careless of the reputation of the colony 
in these respects, and try to send away produce that is anything but first class 
in quality, and got up in a slovenly manner. Our customers in Europe are 
always ready to pay well for dainty quality and high finish ; but the inferior 
and rubbishy produce goes into the slums, where bed-rock ” prices prevail. 
It is costly to send fresh products in refrigerators, and we must secure high 
prices to recoup the expense of transit. Everything sent, therefore, to the 
European or other outside markets should be of the finest quality, and no 
trouble should be considered too great in order to place it there in its most 
attractive form. “A penn'orth of care gives a pound of profit." 
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In 1896 the Bureau obtained from Messrs. W. A. Burpee k Co., of Phila¬ 
delphia, U.S.A., seed of Burpee’s All-head early cabbage, which they claimed 
to be the largest of early cabbages, and an all-the-year-round variety. Seeds 
were distributed to most of our Branches, and we have recently received a 
request for more seed from a correspondent at Helton (about twenty miles north 
of Carrieton), who states that a neighbor received some seed from a member of 
the Bureau. “ and all through last summer, in spite of the most severe drought 
ever experienced here, the cabbages formed splendid solid heads and never 
showed any signs of withering He believes it to be the best summer cabbage 
ever introduced.” The Bureau has no more seed of this variety in hand, and, 
as far as is known, it is not sold by nurserymen in this colony, so that any 
persons who have raised plants from the seeds imported by the Bureau will do 
well to obtain as much seed as possible from them. 


Orange and lemon treeR will thrive best when planted in August or early in 
September. If planted towards the end of autumn they may probably live 
through the winter. The roots should not be buried deeply, and the bark of 
the stem must not be covered. The soil should be well drained, light, and of 
good cpiality. A rich shaly soil is best of all. The stems and limbs must not 
be open to the sun, but must be shaded by the leaves. Once the trees are 
planted do not dig so as to injure any of the roots, but keep the surface con¬ 
stantly open, loose, and fine to a depth of about 2in. These fruits take a deal 
of potash, sulphur, lime, and phosphoric acid out of the soil, therefore it is 
necessary to return these matters in the form of fertilisers. Do not use any 
commercial fertilisers containing common table salt, such as kainit, but use by 
preference nitrate of potash or muriate of potash, bonedust, or superphosphate 
of lime, sulphate of ammonia, or stable manure, and calcined gypsum. Thin 
out lightly when pruning, and remove all dead wood at once. 


The Agricultural Bureau frequently receives complaints that seeds sent out 
bv the Bureau or purchased from seedsmen do not germinate, and the seeds¬ 
men are blamed, when, as a matter of fact, the cultivator or local conditions are 
generally to blame. Some months back a farmer in the North wrote that he 
had purchased certain seeds from an Adelaide nurseryman and none had come 
up. He wished to know whether it was likely the germinating power had been 
purposely destroyed. He now advises us that the seed (French honeysuckle) 
sown in October, 1896, has, since the July rain, started to grow, showing that 
the seed was good, and that the absence of suitable conditions alone prevented 
gemination. 


A desire has been created for the introduction into the Northern agricultural 
districts of the continuous baling presses which are so universally used in the 
United States of America. These can be used for baling hay, straw, and 
similar substances, and will run through enormous quantities within a short 
time. By their aid, the fanners, in localities where neither *tone nor wood are 
available, construct barns, sheds, stables, and shelters, using bales of straw in 
their stead. In this colony such bales could be used in the construction also 
of the walls of overground siloes, and also as weights on top of silage. 
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The Central Bureau lias secured a small quantity of seeds of some of our 
best perennial saltbushes, and members of the Bureau in the North and Lower 
North who are desirous of trying same can obtain small packets for experi¬ 
ment on application to the General Secretary. 


A member of Meadows Branch writes that it is a common practice to kill 
cows which have failed to be delivered of their calves; but he has had expe¬ 
rience with animals which have relieved themselves of the dead and shrivelled 
foetus some time after, and the cows recovered their usual health in a short 
time. 


There are many plants which give large profits when cultivated in other 
countries where the climate is highly favorable, and where the laborers can be 
satisfied with a wage of 2d. to 4d per day. The plants will also exist in this 
colony, but they do not thrive, and laborers’ wages would absorb ten times the 
value of the crop. Amongst the plants which will grow in the open air here 
are ramie, sugarcane, tea, castor oil, pineapple, banana, cotton, and many others. 
Sugarcane develops scarcely any sugar in this climate; bananas and pineapples 
give scarcely any fruit, and that hardly fit to eat; and not ore of the plants 
named would pay to grow if laborers’ wages were at 2s. Cd. per week. 


NINTH ANNUAL CONGRESS. 


The Annual Congress of the Bureau will be held in the Deputation Room 
of the Public Works Department., Victoria-square east, on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, September 8, !), 10, 1897. 

AGENDA. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 

10.30 a.m. 

Opening addresses by Hon. L. O’Loughlin, M.P., Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, and Mr. F. Krichauff, Chairman of Central Bureau. 

2.15 p.m. 

Paper on “Manuring of Vegetables,” by Mount Compass Branch; followed 
by 

Paper on “Fodders for Hills Districts,” by Mr. W. Pearson, Meadows 
Branch. 

7.30 p.m. 

Discussions on “Agricultural Science Classes” and “Portable Baling 
Presses,” to be initiated by Stockport and Mount Pleasant Branches; and 

Paper on “How to Produce Our Own Fertilisers,” by Mr. H. Napper, 
Johnsburg Branch. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 9. 

10 a.m. 


Discussion on “ Export and Nomenclature of Apples followed by 
Paper on “ Fruit for Food, Cider, and Vinegar,” by Mr. F. Krichauff, 
Central Bureau. 

7.80 p.m. 

Address by Professor W. Lowrie on “ Dairy Cows and Milk Yields.” 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

10 a.m. 

Paper on “ Breeding of Lambs for Adelaide Market,” by Mr. Jno. Davey, 
Yorketown Branch. 


A large attendance of members of the Bureau is requested. All interested 
are invited to attend. 

Will members of Branches attending the Congress kindly leave their names 
with the Secretary, so that they may be recorded in the report of the pro¬ 
ceedings. 


NOXIOUS WEEDS. 

KENTKOFirYiiLTTM lanatum: (Saffron Thistle). - This weed first ap¬ 
peared in the South-East, near Naracoorte, and was at first called erroneously 
fc * Star Thistle” (a name applying generally to the centaureas, but more particu¬ 
larly to O. calcitrapa). For a time it has also been wrongly named “ Burnaby 
Thistle,” a cognomen which properly belongs to the so-called “ Yellow Star 
Thistle” (Centaurea solstitialis). The popular name of “Saffron Thistle” applied 
to Kentrophyllum, illustrated on page 98, is derived from its slight resemblance 
in form of flowers to the“ False Saffron” (Cartliamus tinctorius), Kentrophyllum 
lanatum has been declared a noxious weed “ within the meaning of the Act,” 
and is without doubt a most objectionable plant, being rejected by all kinds of 
live stock whilst there is anything else they can eat, and displacing plants of 
much greater nutritive value which would otherwise occupy the same land. In 
times of great scarcity of feed live stock will cat this thistle, and, when they 
have become accustomed to it, will even browse upon it when other vegetatiQn 
is available. 

Our illustratiori, reduced to about half natural size, is taken from a dry spike 
of flowers. When grown in good soil with enough moisture the plant will 
grow 3ft. or 4ft. high, and very vigorous, but under unfavorable circumstances 
the whole plant will be dwarfed. It sometimes lasts through the second year. 
The upper branches and leaves are slightly woolly. The leaves are bright 
green and somewhat irregular, the lower ones being larger than the upper, 
are “ crinkled,” and have sharp spines on the points along their edges. They 
are strongly veined, the bottom leaves having stalks, but these become shorter 
towards the upper part of the plant, until the bases of the'leaves clasp the 
branches. The centre of the flower is intensely yellow, and the bracts surround¬ 
ing each are bright green, with a number of sharp spines along the edges. 
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KENTROPHYLLUM LANATUM 


Cibsittm acatjle (Stemless Hobse Thistle). —This plant belongs to a 
genus of thistles comprising above eighty species, many of which are culti¬ 
vated in gardens. This particular species has also been named Onicus acarna 
and Carlina acarna. It is a pretty evergreen herbaceous perennial, prostrate, 
or growing close to the ground, the leaves spreading over the soil from a centre, 
in the heart of which the large purple thistle flowers are produced. This, and 
also many others of the genus, has been cultivated in gardens for the sake of 
its large “ crumpled,” whitish downy leaves, which are thickly armed on the 
edges with longish sharp spines. The flower heads are very large, some curved 
into the form of a horseshoe, armed with numerous spines, and with no stem 
whatever—proceeding directly from the crown. The dreadful Canada Thistle 
(or English Meadow Thistle) is very closely allied to this plant. It will grow 
on almost any soil, from dry limestone to the richest garden land. It was in¬ 
troduced to this colony quite as early as 1845, appearing first on the Adelaide 
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park buds. For a very long time it made no progress, but latterly has spread 
by means of its winged seeds to all parts, so that it was deemed to be necessary 
to have it declared a noxious weed within the meaning of the Act, and this 
was accordingly done about four years ago. Stock of all kinds refuse to touch 
it unless driven to do so by starvation. The illustration shows a little over one- 
half of a very small plant, which was about 20in. across. Some of the largest 
of them will spread over a radius of 50in. or more. 


THE CANNA. 

{By Maxjbick Holtzk, Director, Adelaide Botanic Gardens.) 

Few flowers have been so vastly improved during the last few years as the 
Canna, known also as 4% Indian Shot.” All the Gannas arc natives of the 
warmer parts of America and Asia, and the first species, Canna indica, is 
supposed to have been brought to Europe as early as 1570. Gerarde in his 
“■ lierballe, or Generali Historic of Plantes,” printed in London, 1597, says 
that in his time 44 it was in the garden at Padua, that he had planted it in his 
garden divers times, but it never came to flowering, and that it must be set or 
sown in a pot with fine soil, or in a bed made of horsedung, in such a manner 
as cucumbers and musk melons are.” A few years later Parkinson says— 
44 In some kindly years this beautiful plant has borne its brave flowers, but never 
any ripe seed, and that it will not abide the extremities of our winters, unless 
it meets with a stove or hothouse, such as are used in Germany ; for neither 
house nor cellar will preserve it.” About a hundred years after its introduc¬ 
tion, Clusius saw it in flower in Spain and Portugal by house sides, and says 
that the inhabitants use the seeds for making their rosaries. 

There are about thirty well defined botanical species of Gannas, and those 
have given us by hybridisation many hundreds of varieties Of those species 
the following have been specially used to produce hybrids:—Ganna cdulis, G. 
glauca, G. indica, C. liliflora, C. gigantea, G. iridiflora, G. flaccida, and G. 
warezevviezii. The first gardeners who undeitook the hybridisation of the 
Ganna were Annee, Bihorel, and Lierval. Their productions, however, could 
not boast large flowers, and were more useful as foliage plants in the sub¬ 
tropical garden. 

Andre Ciozy, of Lyons, was the first to produce {"annas which could take a 
place amongst flowering plants, and our large flowering (/annas are, therefore, 
generally known as Crozy Gannas. Others followed in his steps. For instance, 
in France, Vilmorin; in Germany, Ernst, Lorenz, and Pfitzcr; in England, 
Cannell and Paul; in the United States, Vaughan and Burbank; in Italy, 
lately Dammann, with his flaccida hybrids. 

Lombard, in Prance, produced, some years ago, from large flowering Crozy 
Gannas, by hybridisation with C. iridiflora, a set of hybrids which distinguish 
themselves through their pendulous flowers, and are known as iridiflora Gannas. 

The cultivation of the Canna is of the simplest, and may be explained in the 
following few words;— 44 Plant in a good open soil, give plenty of sun, manure, 
and water, and cut the old flower stalks out.” In our South Australian climate 
the roots may remain in the ground all the year, and will produce flowers for 
nearly nine months out of the twelve. It is, however, advisable to cut them 
down, take them out of the ground, divide them, and replant them in fresh 
ground in July or August. A rich light soil with plenty moisture suits them 
best, and they may be used to decorate the garden as beds, planted in separate 
colors, or mixed together in clumps between shrubs and other plants, as a cover 
to unsightly walls and fences, and as decoration in fountains and lakes, planted 
on sn*afi islands or sunk into the water planted in large pots or baskets. 
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The cultivation of Cannas from seeds can be only recommended if, on 
account of distance, roots cannot well be obtained; packed in moss the roots 
can, however, in winter be sent to long distances, and a six weeks* travel will 
not injure them the least. New varieties arc also obtained from seeds, and in 
this case the seeds (which art very hard, and like little bullets, from which the 
plant has received the name Indian Shot”) are to be soaked for a few days in 
warm water, and then sown in a p'»t with leaf mould and kept in a warm place, 
when the young plants will generally make their appearance in a few weeks, 
when they can then be transplanted in good soil, where they will mostly flower 
the first year. 

There are a great many varieties of this grand plant in the colonies, and our 
Botanic Garden possesses, with ut doubt, the largest collection. Many good 
kinds are obtainable at reasonable prices from our nurserymen, and I will here 
enumerate some of the best varieties. Some of them have only value as foliage 
plants, and are noted as such. All others are what is known as large-flowering 
Crazy Cannas. The above-mentioned flaceida hybrids, called by the growers 
(Messrs. Dummann k Co., in Naples;, “Orchid-flowering Cannas,” and the 
iricliflora hybrids raised by Lombard will be found at the end of the list 
separately. All of them can also he used as foliage plants on account of their 
height and fine foliage. 

A. -LARGE FLOWERING-. 

1. A hoi Cur Here—Dwarf, leaves purplish-brown, flowers bright red. 

2. Admiral Avollun—Good sort, with purple leaves and orange-rod flowers. 

3. Admital Conrbot Leaves green, flowers citron-yellow sp< tied carmine. 

4. Alphonse Bouvier — Leaves dark green, large flowers dark velvety-crimson. 

6. Andromache-- Leaves green with brown margin, flowers bright carmine shaded blood red. 

6 Antigome Leaves green, flowers scarlet, narrow yellow margin. 

7. Atropuipmea - Foliage plant, with dark purple leaves, flowers small, rosy red. 

8. Bacchus—Green 1 eaves, flowers blight scu let, with pale yellow margin. 

9. Baromie do Sundruns - Leaves green, flowers brick red, -with yel ow margin. 

10 . Beuutc Poitevine—Leaves- bluish-green, flow ers scarlet-orange. 

11. B. Monnier—Leave-'purple flowers bright red. 

12. Bellona—TaU, leaves large purple-bronze, flowers fiery pm pie-scarlet 

13. lionne Ktode—A dwarf variety, with green leaves and red flowers. 

14. Jirenningsii, fol. vaiieg —Foliage plant, with leaves striped and mottled dark and light 
green and yellow'. 

16. ('apt. P. dc Su/zoni—Leaves dark green, flowers yellow- spotted brown-red. 

10. Ceres—Leaves bluish green, flower* golden-yellow. 

17 Charles Mooih Dwarf variety, with dark green leaves, flow*ers yellow-, flashed with red. 

18. Ch. Henderson - Leaves light green, flowers tier) red shaded purple. 

IS), (dree — Leaves du'h green, flowers salmon, edged golden-yellow. 

20. Comte do G amiLeaves bluish-green, flu were salmon, splashed red and edged yellow. 

21. Comtesse de TEtoile -Tall, haves bluish-green, flow r ers chrome-yellows plentifully 
dotted carmine. 

22. Cousin Jacob—Leaves green, flowers bright red, edged yellow. 

2L Discolor-A tall foliage plant, with large green and red shaded loaves. 

24. Duehesse de Mortemart — A fine variety, with green leaves, flowers golden yellow, striped 
and spotted crimson. 

26. E. Renan—Leaves purple, flowers bright carmine pink. 

26. Edulis—Very tall foliage plant, with gigantic bright green leaves. Arrowroot is pre¬ 
pared from its roots. 

27. Ed. Michel—Green leaves, flowers orange-shaded crimson. 

28. Felix Crousse—Leaves green, tinged purple, flowers vermilion-red. 

29. Fred. AVood—Leaves green, flow'ere apricot-colored. 

30. Francis^ue Morel—Leaves green, flowers carmine-rod. 

31. Gartendirector Siobert—Leaves green, llow'ere fiery crimson. 

32. Germania—Leaves green, flowers very large, vermilion with yellow margin, similar to 
Mad. Crozy, but color brighter and habit dwarfer. 

33. (floire d’Emple — Loaves brown, flowers scarlet-red. 

34. Heligoland—Loaves green, edged purple, flowers fiery crimson striped and edged pale 
yellow. 

35. Henry L. de Vilmorin—Leaves green, flowers yellow with brown-red centre, 
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36. Hugo Fuchs— Dwarf, leaves fresh green, flowers citron- yellow, lower petals painted 
blood red. 

37. Ithaka—Dwarf, leaves fresh green, flowers scarlet, edged yellow. 

38. J. D. Gabos —A showy variety, with purple leaves and apricot-colored large flowers, 

39. Jean Liabaud—Leaves dark purple nerved, flowers red. 

40. J. Coidieux—Leaves dark green edged purple, Aowcts brilliant, red. 

41. J. Soularv— Good sort, with green leaves, flowers yellow, lower petals spotted red. 

42. Kaisei Wilhelm—Leaves green, flowers vermilion-scarlet. 

43. Ktjenigin Charlotte- One of the best, leaves blu'sh green, flowers huge velvety blood 
red, with broad margin of canary yellow. 

44. Laertes—Leaves fresh green, flowers light scarlet edged j el low. 

45. Laforeade—Leaves metallic purple, flowers wine red. 

46. Legionnaires—Tall variety, with purplish green leaves and fiery scarlet flowers. 

47. Liervalli—Tall foliage* plant, with purple loaves and silnnn-colored flowers. 

48. lieutenant AmeleL- Leaves dink gieon, flowers d<uk cnimine. 

49. L E. Bailly—Leaves green, flowers canary-yellow, spotted dark red. 

50. Lohengrin—Dwarf, leaves green, flowers bright red. 

51. Luna—Leaves green, flowers mahogany-brown, yellow edged. 

62. Mad. Grozy -Leuves green, flowers huge, bright vermilion w ith yellow' maigin. 

53. Mad. Juste—Leaves dark green, flowers brick red, edged Miff run-yellow. 

54. Ma Petite Fille— Yeiy dwatf, leaves green, flowers small, yellow', marked with lake-red. 

65. Marquise A. do PAigle — Leaves green, flowers brick ml, edged yellow*. Imanlopltyllum- 

shaped flowers. 

50. Martin Gahuzac---Loaves blight green, flow'd* clear vermilion. 

57. Maurice Musy—Dw arf, leaves glaut ous green, flower* Jake, shaded pink. 

58. Maurice Itivoir—Leaves purple, flowers puipli-b led. 

59. Metallic,a—Tall foliage* plant, with metallic* purple* leaves, flowers orunge-ied. 

00. M. J. Goos—Tall, loaves d irk purple*, flow'd s large, velvety-puipie, shaded blood red 
61 Miss Sarah Hill —Dwarf, leaves green, flow'ds dark carmine. 

02. Moritz Jacob - Tall, leaves green, flowers chrome-yellow, spotted carmine. 

03. Nardy Pure—Leaves green, purplish tinged, flowers bright cochineal-red 
64 N. Belisso—Tall, leaves green, flowers salmon and pale pink. 

65. Nigricans— Tall foliage* plant, with dark purple* foliage. 

66. Niobe—Leaves bright green, flowers orange, edged yellow'. 

67. Ody. ens—leaves green, odgc*el brown, flowers bright crimson, tinged violet. 

68. Otto Eroebel - -Leaves pah* green, flowers fiery vermilion, edged yellow'. 

09. Paul Bert —Leaves very hi go, dark purple, flowers dark orange-mi. 

70. Paul Lorens - Leaves brownish green, flowers am am nth-red. 

71. Paul Marqnant—Leaves green, flowers deep salmon-tinted carmine. 

72. Paul Siegrisl — Loaves pale green, flenvers velvety purple, edged yellow. 

73. Pregmy— Leave s green, flowers pah> saffron-yellow”, spotted oiange-red. 

74. Perle eles Massivs —Dwarf, leavt*s green, flowers largo orange-red. 

75 President Carnot--One of the best pm pie-leaved varieties, flowers vermilion-carmine. 
70. President Ohandon—Leaves dark green, flowers chrome-yellow, spotted brown. 

77. President Favrr—Tall foliage plant, with dark purple leaves, flow'crs crimson-shaded 
orange. 

78. PrincesHc de Brancovan—Dwarf, leaves green, flowers scarlet, edged golden-yellow'. 

79. P. Bouquet—Leaves purplish-green, flow'crs large, apricot-colored. 

80. Professor David—Leaves dark green, flow'ers red, mottled yellow. 

81. Professor J. G. Baker—Leaves green, edged purple, flowers dark purple. 

82. Progression—One of the best spotted varieties, leaves green, flowers golden-yellow, 
spotted brown. 

83. Rose Unique—Leaves green, flow'crs carmine-pink, a striking c*olor. 

84. Safrano—Leaves green, flowers saffron-yellow. 

85. Senateur Millaud—Verv tall foliage plant, with durk purple leaves, small orange flow'crs. 

86. Senateur Montefiore—1 eaves green, flowers large yellow', spotted red. 

87. Sirius—leaves green, flowers yellow, striped red 

88. 8ophie Buchner — Leaves fresh green, flow'crs bright scarlet vermilion. 

89. Souvenir d’Aza Gray—Leaves green, flowers bright scarlet, brick-red. 

90. Souvenir de Francois Gaulin—Leaves green, flowers (dear yellow, spotted carmine. 

91. Souvenir de Jeanne Oharieton —Leaves light green, flowers orange-vermilion. 

92. Stadtgaertner Sennholz— Leaves green, edged purple, flowers dark scarlet. 

93. The Garden—Leaves green, flowers dark saffron-shaded orange. 

94. Tonkin—Dwarf, leaves green, flowers yellow, marked brown. 

95. Trocadero —Tall, leaves green, flowers orange-scarlet. 

96. Tros—Leaves dark green and purple, flowers large, carmine-purple, 

97. Ulrich Brunner -Leaves green, flowers scarlet-cerise. 
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98. Vesuvius—Leaves bluish-green, edged brown, flowers cochineal. 

99. Victor Hugo—Tall foliage plant, leaves dark green, flowers scarlet. 

100. Virginia— Leaves fresh green, flowers canary-yellow, spotted scarlet. 

B.--JHID1 FLORA CAXNA. 

1. Alba rosea gmndiflora— Tall, leaves bluish-green, flowers whitish-pink and crearu- 
oolored, 

2 Albert Schenkel—Leaves green, flowers rosy-carmine. 

3, firuanti — Leaves purple, flowers rose-shaded carmine 

4. Oh. Dippe—Loaves purple, flow ora eamrne. 

f>. Kheinanni -1.eaves green, flowers carmine-rose 

(J. Guttennanni -Leaves glaucous-green, flowers rosy-orange. 

7. Grand Atlas—Leaves gr» on, flowers purple. 

8. Mad. E Senary- leaves green, flowers salmon. 

9. Mad. Margt. Bruant -Leaves dark green, flowers carmine. 

10. Mddle. Hose liOinhard Leaves green, flowers losy-salmon. 

11. Nouttoni—Leaves green, flow'ers purplish-red. 

12 Souvenir I'Auguste Perrier—Leaves green, flowers bright red. 

C.—FLACCID A CAN NAS. 

These Cannas have been raised by hybridising the large-flowering Oro/y 
varieties with pollen from Laima flaccida. The flowers are exceedingly large 
and beautiful, but very ephemeral, and the flower spikes have seldom more than 
two or three flowers open at the same time. The flowers do not produce seeds, 
and the plants must be grown, therefore, from roots. The following varieties 
are at present obtainable from nurser)mcn :— 

1. Allemania ■ Tall, leaves broad bluish-green, flowers scarlet with broad golden-yellow 
margin. 

2. America -Leaves purple-shaded green and bronzy red, flowers fieiy red shaded puiple, 
throat oiange. 

3. Austria —Tall, very strong growing, leaves bright gieen, flowers canary-yellow, spotted 
slightly brownish-red. 

4. Bavaria—Leaves bluish-green, floweis bright golden-yellow, splashed with scarlet-red. 

5. Borussia—Leaves bright green, flowers eunarj -yellow spotted fiery rod. 

t>. Burgumiia — Leaves green, flowers golden-yellow, spotted scarlet, inner sepals scarlet -red. 

7. Italia -Tall, leaves bright green, flowers bright scarlet, with lnoad golden-yellow 
margin. 

8. I a France—Leaves purple striped, metallic green, flowers bright orange-scarlet. 

9. Pandota—Leaves dark purple and bronze, splashed green, flowers fiery red and purple, 
flamed golden-yellow. 

We possess a great many more varieties, but the above will be sufficient for 
selection. Annually there are put into cultivation a number of new varieties, 
many of which are introduced into the colonies. I will, however, leave their 
description for another time. 

I hope that this short article will induce readers who are not already 
growers of this beautiful class of plants to give them a trial. To prevent 
disappointment, however, I will remind my readers that ornamental plants are 
not distributed by the Botanic Gardens, unless as exchange for donations of 
valuable plants received previously. 


Shea Butter. —In answer to a question, “ Shea butter ” is obtained from 
the seeds of Bassia Parkii, a tree growing in Africa. The product is called 
“ Galam butter ” in that country. The Indian butter-tree is Bassia butyraoea, 
a native of Nepaul and Almorah hills. The fatty substance obtained from 
the seeds is used to adulterate “ ghee ” (boiled cow-butter). The flowers of 
Bassia latifolia consist very largely of sugar, and great quantities are raked 
up from beneath the trees and dried as food. They are also used for the 
manufacture of spirit. 
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••EMERGENCY” FODDERS. 

Experience, extending over more than a century, has shown that the 
climate of Australia is very uncertain in regard to its rainfall, more especially 
on the southern portions. Periods of drought are painfully frequent; vege¬ 
tation of nearly every description dies out; watcrholcs, creeks, and lakes dry up; 
and animals, both wild and domesticated, suffer famine and thirst more or less 
proportioned to the severity of the drought. At short intervals these droughts 
occur, and thousands upon thousands of sheep, cattle, and horses die from sheer 
starvation. The “ good seasons” occurring between these periods of drought 
are often characterised by luxuriant growth of vegetation of all kinds, far in 
excess of the season’s requirements for sustenance of the animals which have to 
live upon it. This surplus at the time is of no value ; but if it could be made 
available for the peiiods of drought would be worth a gient deal, and would 
save the lives of those animals which otherwise would die from starvation. 

One is here forcibly reminded of the story of Pharaoh and Joseph in Egypt, 
and is tempted to offer the same advice which Joseph offered, and which saved 
not only the lives of the Egyptians, but also those of many of the surrounding 
nations. It will be remembered that Pharaoh acted upon the advice given, 
stored away great quantities of grain during the seven \ears of plenty, and 
thus not only saved the lives of his own people, but helped to save those of his 
neighbors—for a consideration. 

This leads to the practice of ensilage, by meanh of which fodder may be 
preserved in pits for an indefinite period, secure against fire, retaining its suc¬ 
culence, and going much further in its sustenance of stock than when made 
into stack “silage,” and still further than when made into hay. 

Any nutritious plant can be made into ensilage; but it must always be borne 
in mind that the plants are not improved by being ensiled, neither arc they 
deteriorated, except in so far that they lose a little of their weight and much of 
their bulk in the process. Green fodder stacked for sweet silage will lose a 
great deal of its moisture, and will not be so suitable at least for milking cows. 

During the latest season great numbers of live stock on stations in New 
South Wales and elsewhere have been fed upon ensilaged natural herbage, 
upon lucern ensilage, lucern hay, &c., whilst upon adjacent runs the animals 
have died of starvation because similar provision had not been made. 

“ Geranium,” native clover, and many uncultivated grasses and herbs could be 
stacked or turned into siloes during the good seasons as provision against 
periods of scarcity. This, of course, involves a deal of labor, and some expense, 
and the value of the supply whilst there is plenty of natural fodder in the 
paddocks is of very little importance ; but when there is not a blade of grass 
upon the farm or run, and there are flocks and herds dependent upon any 
provision made by their owner, the possession of ample supplies of forage in 
stacks of hay, lucern, or in siloes filled up with green cereals, sorghum, maize, 
or natural herbage places the owner in a position to carry his stock through 
in good condition, and possibly even to purchase from his poorer neighbors, 
and so take the fullest advantage of his provident forethought. 

Such provision, however, is only such that every true farmer should naturally 
make in a country with such an irregular and uncertain a climate as that of 
Australia. Even the straw of his cereal crops is a valuable stand-by, and may 
be useful at all times in maintaining dry stock. The longer the straw is left 
upon the field after the grain has commenced to harden the less its value, and 
the less even will be the value of the grain. Exposure diminishes the quantities 
of oil, sugar, gum, starch, and aroma in the straw until at last there remains little 
else than vegetable fibre, equivalent in value to rotten tow, 
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Straw alone is liable to cause constipation, but this tendency can be 
corrected and the nutritive value of the fodder increased by the addition of 
about lib. weight of molasses to each 50ibs. of fodder. The molasses can be 
dissolved in lgall. or 2galis, of water, and sprinkled over the straw. In some 
cases it may be desirable also to add a small handful of salt. 

Amongst the plants worthy of the attention of Australasian farmers and 
graziers are the following:— 

The Prickly Pear (Opuntia species).—The Prickly Pear, or Indian Fig, 
is largely used for fodder in North Africa. The variety grown there has much 
larger leaves and fruit than the one common in Australia, is a larger grower, 
and has less thorns. One variety indeed is practically thornless, being covered 
with a soft down instead of prickles. The fleshy leaves, which contain over 
90 per cent, of water, are generally used ; but, according to an article appearing 
in La lievue Tnnhienne , the fruits are far more valuable and nutritious. The 
Arabs live to a large extent upon the fruit from July till November. In Africa 
also the Kaffirs and Hottentots are very fond of the fruits. The Prickly Pear 
will grow in almost any soil, except of a moist and clay nature. Poor stony soils 
in dry districts suit it well. The yield of leaves or fruit is very large, and the 
spineless varieties require no preparation before being fed to stock. In South 
Africa this plant is largely grown, and the young leaves of the ordinary varieties 
are cut and passed rapidly through a fire to singe off the prickles, and then fed 
to ostriches and cattle. In the New South Wales Agricultural Gazette for 
April, 1B97, Mr. \V. L. Boyce, of Lochimar, gives some particulars of his 
experience with these plants. In 1895, owing to the scarcity of other feed, he 
fed his cows on boiled Prickly Pear leaves, with very satisfactory results. For 
the first few days it acted as a purgative, but after that they kept the bowels 
nicely open, and the animals improved in condition. At first bran and salt 
were added, in order to get the cows to take to it; but this is not absolutely 
necessary. Pigs also do well on the boiled pear. For a boiler he used a 
200gall. irbn tank, with a 17in. manhole, set in a trench in a sloping bank, 
with a fireplace 2ft wide by 18in. deep underneath, and a flue 2ft. wide by 
bin. up the back. This gives a good draught, and the tank, being half 
buried, retains the heat well. About 9in. of water in the boiler is sufficient; fill 
up with leaves and fruit of the pear in large bunches, put on the lid as tight as 
possible, make a quick fierce fire, and the steam will cook the pears thoroughly. 
They soon settle down in the boiler, when more should be added. The leaves 
can be easily removed from the boiler with an ordinary pitchfork, and if enough 
for two or more feeds is cooked at one boiling put the lid on at once, and the 
contents will remain warm for a day or two. After steam is up any leaves added 
will thoroughly cook in about twenty minutes. Where the plant is plentiful, 
and fuel and water handy, one man with two or more pots could look after 200 
head of cattle. The boiling or steaming renders the thorns and prickles soft 
and harmless. The lid of the boiler must be close enough to confine the steam, 
else it will be necessary to cover the leaves with water, which means that 
much more fuel will be required. Mr. Boyce is so satisfied with his 
experiments that he intends planting the large-leaf spineless variety of 
Opuntia. 

Mr. M. Holtze, Director of the Adelaide Botanic Gardens, has a few plants 
of this growing, and will give a few leaves for planting to anyone wishing to 
try it. It will be necessary for those desiring a few leaves to call or send to the 
Gardens for the same. 

The American Aloe (Agave Americana).—In South Africa the Agave, 
or American Aloe, is considerably used in seasons of drought as a fodder for 
stock, principally ostriches and cattle. In Mexico, its native home, the Agave 
is regarded as a special stand-by. The following extracts from reports 
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furnished by gentlemen who have had experience with the plant are taken 
from the Cape Agricultural Journal :— 

“ During the late drought it has been found a most valuable resource, the 
starving stock not only having been kept alive, but they huve done well, 
proving that the plant is both wholesome and nutritious. 

“ I tried the leaves of the American Aloe cut in strips, and passed through 
the ehaffeutter. It was eaten by the ostriches with avidity, and with some 
mealies (maize) the birds did right well. With the addition of bran my 
Shorthorn bull seemed to like it, and did well on it. It is not so laxative as 
Prickly Pear, and I think more nourishing. Sheep are very fond of the small 
plants. 

“ I have had considerable experience in testing its excellent qualities as a 
fodder for sheep, cattle, and ostriches. Horses do not take to it. The fruit 
pole of the aloe gives a splendid yield. The ostriches remained in first-class 
condition. The oxen kept in good working order, and milking, which would 
otherwise have been suspended, was carried on through the drought. The leaf 
itself is excellent fodder, and I find that once sheep and cattle have become 
accustomed to it they will not leave it alone, even in good seasons, when they 
have plenty of green feed, such as lucern, barley, &c. 

“ There are now planted on this farm some twelve miles of American Aloe 
fencing, chiefly along the boundary, but 1 fear it will prove a failuie, as cattle, 
sheep, and spring-bucks all take it greedily as soon as the pasturage gets a 
little dry. 

“ It will grow anywhere except in wet ground. It should have at least a 
square yard to each plant. 1 cut away the outside leaves for food, leaving the 
inner ones to unfold for the next year. If planted as I suggest its production 
per acre would be greatly in excess of any fodder plant I know of.” 

As the American Aloe will grow well even in the driest portions of this 
colony it would be worth a little trouble and expense of planting some as 
fences. The only treatment of the leaf required is to cut in slices lengthwise 
and chop it up with a chaffeutter or other implement. 

“ Tree Lucern ” (Cytisus proliferus).—Another plant of considerable 
value is the so-called “ Tree Lucern.” This plant was introduced by the late 
Dr. Schomburgk in error for the true Tagasaste (C. palmensis). In many 
parts of the colony it has done exceedingly well, and where stock has got 
accustomed to it they do well on it. Like many other fodders, however, it is 
sometimes difficult to get the animals to take to it. It will grow in a variety of 
soils, and once established grows rapidly and resists the severest drought. As 
a breakwind for an orchard or vineyard it is doubly useful, as the clippings can 
be fed to stock. For planting hedges, sow the seed in prepared beds, and 
when large enough to handle set out the plants at about Gft. apart. For 
grazing, either sow in furrows about 4ft. apart, transplanting to fill up misses 
and protect from stock until firmly established, or sow in nursery bed and 
transplant to about 4ft. to Gft. each way. To cause fresh succulent forage the 
plants should be pruned down every year, especially at the top, where stock 
cannot reach to browse upon the foliage. 

Furze (Ulex europecus).—Furze, gorse, or whin has long been known to 
possess considerable nutritive value as fodder for farm stock in England and 
Scotland. Dr. Voelcker and Mr. Lawes (Rothamstead) gave the following 
analyses:— 

Roods. Flesh-forming. Fat-forming. 

Furze. 321 9*38 

Mangolds ...... 1*61 8*60 


Swedes .. 1*91 693 

Ctoots . 0*60 1018 

Turnips..... 1 80 4*43 
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For several years past pastoralists in the poorer parts of New Zealand have 
been experimenting with furze in feeding their sheep, and the results have been 
highly satisfactory. At liuglen Mr. Moon has fed his sheep on furze to a 
considerable extent during: twenty years by systematically burning off the old 
plant in rotation, and thus promoting young and succulent growth. In 
Waikato as many as three sheep per acre have been maintained on young 
gorse for several months in winter and part of the hot dry summer. After¬ 
wards fifty-six of the same* sheep were put on twenty-seven acres, when the 
young plant was 6in. to Bin. long. About half the land was covered with 
furze, and the rest with weeds and foggy grass. At end of June the sheep had 
improved to nearly fat, the furze being eaten down close whilst the grass was 
hardly touched. This is equal to four sheep per acre during autumn. The 
most successful experiments in this direction have been carried out by Messrs. 
Williams at the Bay of Islands, where much of the soil is of a poor gravelly 
nature—as poor as can be found. Land which formerly carried only 300 sheep 
was in two or three years so improved by the spread and cultivation of furze 
that 2,000 were depastured on the same area, and kept in far better condition 
than the small flock of former times. Furze seems to benefit the land. Furze 
should not be allowed to go to seed, and if not eaten close down should be 
mowed every year to keep it young and succulent. Messrs. Williams plough 
four furrows about tin. deep, and sow the Need on these strips, leaving a space 
of 3ft. between, which enables the sheep to browse on both sides of the rows, 
eating the furze close down and not injuring their wool. Seeds of a spineless 
double-flowering variety of gorse or furze have been sown, but not long enough 
to give reliable results. The quality of' the mutton and of the worth of sheep 
fed upon furze is uniformly satisfactory. Furze would not grow on our plains, 
but in the moist, hilly districts, on poor soil, will do well. On some of the 
more elevated portions of the Flinders Kange it should also succeed. 

Siieaoak (Casuurina quadrivalvis).—Sheaoak tops have long since been 
recognised as a valuable fodder in seasons of scarcity, and lamentable destruc¬ 
tion has been effected amongst these trees by teamsters. Sheep and cattle are 
a cry fond of the foliage and pick up the fallen leaves regularly. If live stock 
arc 1 kept out of any place whore sheaoak trees have lately existed great numbers 
of )ouug liees will spring up, and in about four years will become large enough 
to allow of stock being readmitted, and they will obtain a large amount of food 
from the leaves which fall all the year through. The male and female trees are 
slightly different in appearance, this being more apparent when they are in 
flower. Grass will grow beneath the branches of sheaoaks right up to the stem 
or trunk. 

Bijckbush (Salsola kali).—This is a plant which seems to luxuriate in dry 
hot weather when even the indigenous saltbushes succumb. The plant is deep- 
rooted, keeps green and succulent where everything else is dried up, and is much 
liked by cattle when the) have once taken to eat it. Milking cows maintain 
their condition, and give good quantities of rich milk when they can get 
“ buckbush ” to eat; but they require an education before they will touch it. 
The plant is thickly provided with short, stiff’, sharp spines, but when eaten they 
do not appear to be harmful. 

There are many indigenous shrubs and trees which afford nutritious food 
for live stock, including the numerous “ saltbushes ” (which should be culti¬ 
vated, especially on all farms), Eremophilas, Dodonseus, Myoporums, Sugar 
Gums, Gunn’# Eucalypt, Peppermint Gums, Acacias, &c. Where these or 
other bushes or trees upon which stock browse are growing naturally, caic 
should be taken that the plants are not destroyed by overstocking. Larger 
trees should have the branches lopp d and not cut right down, as has been 
done in many cases. 
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PLANTS FOR ALKALINE AND SALTY SOILS. 

Owing to frequent inquiries concerning plants which will grow on alkaline 
and salty soils, the following information has been collated from publications in 
the Bureau library:— 

Fodder Plants. 

Grasses. —Agrostis alba, var stolonifera—A perennial pasture grass of consi¬ 
derable value; grows luxuriantly on moist soils, or on land subject to periodical 
inundation ; will also thrive on saline wet soils. Alopecurus bulbosus*—A 
perennial grass, growing on salt marshes. Clitoris glauca—A tall, handsome 
grass, producing a large amount of comparatively tender herbage; grows on 
brackish marshes. Elymus condensatus—A tall, coaise perennial, native of 
British Columbia, where it grows on alkali-impregnated soil; by some autho¬ 
rities it is regarded as of some value for fodder if cut or fed down before the 
stems get hard, but others regaul it as useless for this purpose. Glyccria 
maritima—A slender grass with creeping rhizomes, growing along the tide¬ 
water marshes of the seacoast, in parts of North America, where it is regarded 
as of considerable value. Panicum grus-galli—This well-known and valuable 
annual fodder grass does best on light, rich, moist soils, and is also reported to 
succeed on somewhat saline soil, and particularly on brackish watoroomsos. 
Paspolum distichum—A slender creeping grass, biennial or poiennial; thiives 
well on salt marshes : is injured by frost. Poa distans—A slender perennial, 
suited to moist saline soil. P. Fosteri—'fall perennial, veiy nutritious. 
Psamma arenaria—The well-known Mar rein grass, the best of all sand-binders. 
The late Baron von Mueller sajs it can be grown on sandy saline soil inland; 
of very doubtful value as a fodder except when quite young. Spartiim juneea 
— One of the most valuable grasses growing on the American salt marshes, 
large quantities being cut for hay; grows from 1ft. to 2ft. in height; perennial. 
S. stricta—Tall, coarse perennial salt-marsh grass, of* little if any value for feed, 
but makes first-class thatch. Sporobolus airoides - Stout, coarse tussock grass, 
growing on sandy and more or less alkaline or saline soils along rivers and 
streams; eaten by stock when more tender grasses are not mailable. S, uspe- 
rifolius — A low creeping perennial, growing on alkaline plains. S. orientalis— 
A wiry creeping perennial, glowing upon saline soils; fairly good fodder. S. 
Wrightii—A stout, tall-growing perennial, producing a large quantity of coarse 
feed ; as a hardy perennial for saline bottoms subject to Hooding is worthy of 
attention. Zoysia pungens, or Coast Couch Grass—An indigenous perennial 
creeping grass, growing on sandy shores , an excellent fodder plant, and re¬ 
puted to succeed well on saline soil. 

Fodder Shrubs, Trees, &c. 

Mangolds.—I n many parts of South Australia good crops of mangolds 
have been grown on alkaline soil. Its value as food for stock is too well known 
to need mention. It is stated that land too salty for cereal crops will, after 
two or three crops of mangolds have been taken off, give a good yield from a 
wheat crop. 

Saltbxtshes.—A mongst the most valuable of all fodder plants for alkaline 
soils our indigenous saltbushes rank highest. These include species of A tri¬ 
plex, Chenopodium, Kochia, and Rhagodia. Very careful experiments have 
been conducted by the University of California with these plants on their alka¬ 
line soils, and the reports are most satisfactory. Amongst the best of the 
native perennial saltbushes are the following :— A triplex semibaccatum— A 
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procumbent plant of vigorous habit; will thrive on strong alkaline soil where 
very few other plants will grow ; small plants set in alkali spots in Tulare 
County (California) made a thick matted growth, 16ft. in diameter, in one year. 
A. nummularia - One of the largest of our saltbushex, and also one of the 
best; grows very quickly, reaching a height of from 6ft. to 8ft., and produces 
a large amount of nutritious fodder. A. halimoides, A. leptocarpa, and A. 
limbata are smaller in growth, dwarf or prostrate, but produce a large amount 
of fodder annually. Chenopodium auricomum is an erect perennial, from 8ft. 
to 5ft. high ; a rapid grower and very valuable. Kochia villosa, K. aphylla, 
K. sedifolia, K. pyramidata, and others are hardy, drought-resisting shrubs, 
from 1 Aft to 4ft. in height; strong growers,and \ery valuable. Rhagodia billar- 
dieii is a hardy shrub, generally found on or near the sea coast; grows rapidly, 
attaining a height of 8ft or more. R. parabolica, or “Old Man Saltbush,” 
is one of the best known and most highly valued of all the saltbushes; grows 
to a height of 10ft. R. hastata is a smaller grower, very hardy and valuable. 
R. nutans is a spreading, prostrate plant, covering a large space in suitable soil. 
Oulti\ation.—Most of these saltbushes are easily propagated by means of either 
cuttings or seeds. Generally speaking, the best results will be obtained by 
planting in tlie autumn before the land gets too wet and cold, but seed sown in 
early spiing, while the soil is still moist, will frequently do as well. Rost 
icMilts will be obtained by sowing seeds in beds and transplanting when the 
young plants are about 3in. or 4 in. high. Cuttings should be of medium-size 
wood, 8m. to ! 0iu. long, and set in the ground at least bin. 

Cakoii Bt.an (Ceratonia siliqua).—Experiments conducted at the Tulare 
Stat ion, California, show that this very valuable fodder plant is fairly w v ell 
adapted for alkali soil, a five-year-old tree on rather bad sandy alkali soil 
being over 10ft. high. 

Tamviuv and Castikina, oh Siii.aoaks.— 'Fhe various species of these 
two dherse genera of plants thrive remarkably well on alkaline soil, and in 
seasons of search) their foliage is of considerable value for stock. They art 
haul), quick growers, and easily propagated, the former from cuttings and the 
latter from seeds. 


Miscellaneous Trees. 

Aecouling to the 1891-lb) repoit of the University of California, the follow¬ 
ing trees have boon found to succeed on more or less alkaline soils : —Sycamore 
; Platunus orientaiis) - A rapid grower, hardy, and the largest alkali-resisting 
tree yet tested ; a plant, five years from seed, on extremely bad soil, measured 
2bft. in height and 2 lin. in girth 3ft. from the ground. Poplar— A number 
of species of poplar, including Populus canadensis. P. Fremontii, P. fastigiata. 
and others do well. Oaks (Quercus Kobur, Q lobata, Q. cerris, Q. pedunen- 
latu) will grow on mildly alkaline soil. Mulbeiries—The Russian and Japanese 
thrive on alkaline soil, but the American varieties will only succeed on medium 
grades of alkali. Some of the maples do well, but the Pacific (’oust and 
Japanese laigc-leavcd forms are so far a failure. The cork-bark elm and the 
slippery elm (Ulmus fulva) do well. Locust trees (Robinia pseudacacia) do 
well and make strong growth; also 11. viscosa. The honey locust (Gloditschias) 
also grow well, but are not large. Eucalyptus amyadalina and Grevillia robustn 
do fairly well on medium alkaline soil. Palms—The African and Arabian 
dates will grow on such soils, some being very resistant of alkali. The best of the 
Phoenix family for this class of soil is the wild date (P. canaricnsis). Some of 
the pines do fairly well, especially Films canadensis. Tin* Texas umbrella tree 
(Media Azedurach) is widely planted, and seems to grow where few other 
species thrive. The native myrtle, or cockatoo bush (Myoporum insulare), docs 
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well on moist saline soils, and makes good hedge plants, especially on sandy 
soil; it is readily propagated from cuttings, and is a valuable plant for 
arresting drift sands. Several varieties of fruit trees will grow on mode¬ 
rately alkaline soil; the hardiest is probably the pomegranate. The common 
quince and the pear are also resistant, and may be grown on the less alkaline 
soils. Of all fruit, however, the pomegranate and the mulberry are best for 
these soils. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

By Geouge Quinx. 

In mild situations, where late spring frosts are rare, tomato plants ran be 
set out in the open ground when they have reached a height of from 4in. to 
6in., according to the sturdiness of the plants. Some growers shelter the 
plants from the cold or rough winds by the me of kerosene tins cut in two 
lengthways in an oblique manner, retaining the top attached to one half and 
the bottom to the other. This affords a covering above and on two sides of the 
plants. As soon as the plants are well established and can bear exposure a 
stake of common bamboo reed, wattle, or any suitable timber should be pro¬ 
vided, and the stems tied up to the same from time to time This keeps the 
fruit out of the dirt and wet, giving a more even sample and greater freedom 
from diseases. Second sowings of tomatoes may be made in outdoor pits with 
slightly raised sides or sunken walls, so that a covering can be placed over 
when necessary. 

Towards the end of the month, in early mild districts, cucumbers could he 
put out under glass shelters, hut the attempt is risky. 

Growing crops of peas should be staked, and the soil well stirred between 
the rows. Red and silver beets may l>e transplanted. 

Sow lettuces and cress; radishes of the short type can he sown in cool 
situations, where shade may be given. In small gardens these sowings may 
be made every third week to keep up a succession of these salad plants. As 
the month progresses make sowings of melons of various kinds—water, sweet, 
and pie. 

Cucumbers, marrows, gourds, pumpkins, and trombones; these should ho 
sown in rows, and the vines afterwards trained to allow for irrigation channels 
being opened. They seem very partial to humus; consequently all available 
green weeds should he turned under the soil intended for tlieir reception. It 
is a good plan to sow the seeds in small hillocks raised several inches above the 
surface of the surrounding soil, so that the stems will not he injured by water 
around the collar sections. 

Sowings of dwarf and runner beans should now be made in the earlier loca¬ 
lities referred to. Canadian Wonder, Dwarf White, Caseknife, Negro, and Pale 
Dunn are all good dwarf sorts; hut an American variety called “ Best of All” 
was tested by the writer, and yields quite three weeks earlier than Canadian 
Wonder when sown upon the same date side by side. Of the tall sorts. Aspa¬ 
ragus, Butter, and Caseknife varieties are considered good. 

AH the ground between rows of vegetables should be hoed frequently. 
Potatoes should be hoed up as required. 

In the mountainous districts, where plenty of water is available, continue 
the sowings^and transplantings recommended in notes for last month, 
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Lettuce Rttst. —Early in August the Hon. Secretary Gawlcr River Branch 
forwarded plants of lettuce showing numerous brown spots on the leaves, 
which later on develop and cause holes similar to those caused by shothole 
fungus in apricots. The lettuces become attacked about the end of July, a few 
spots appearing here and there, and rapidly spreads until the leaves become 
completely riddled and spoilt. Early plants appear to escape the disease to a 
large extent, while some varieties seem less subject to it. Plants of Iceberg 
lettuce growing alongside a badly-diseased patch of plants only show a few 
holes here and there. Specimens of diseased leaves were sent to Professor D. 
McAlpinc, vegetable pathologist of the Department of Agriculture, Melbourne, 
who kindly examined them, and reports that the lettuces are attacked by a fungus 
which does not seem to have been observed before, and which is a new species. 
Tie has named it Fusarium lactucae. Since the disease is new he cannot speak 
definitely of remedial action; but as a different species of the same genus 
occurs on tomatoes, causing what is known as the “ sleeping disease,” similar 
measures to those adopted for that disease may be recommended in this rase, 
that is, to carefully remove and bum infested leaves and make a liberal appli¬ 
cation of lime to the soil. Good drainage, to promote aeration of the soil, and 
a sufficiency of plant food in the soil should be provided. 


ARSENICAL SPRAYING FOR THE DESTRUCTION 
OF CODLIN MOTH, 

WITH NOTES ON THE LIFE HISTORY OF THE MOTH 
IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Bv Geokgf. Qitinn. 

In South Australia the codlin moth exists in the caterpillar form during the 
winter, hidden away snugly in its cocoon woven in the cracks and knotholes of 
fruit trees, posts, stakes, or anything in the orchard that is available at the 
time when the caterpillars leave the fruits. They also winter in fruit boxes, 
cracks in fruit rooms, cellars, ike About September on the plains country—a 
few weeks later in the cool hilly districts—those caterpillars gradually change 
to their pupa or chrysalis forms. During the first week in October some of the 
moths, which have formed inside these reddish-brown cases, split open the 
thick ends of the pupae shells, and emerge as fully'developed insects. The 
sexes pair, and a few days later the females begin to deposit fertile eggs upon 
the young fruits which are then formed. In about six days, according to the 
best European and American authorities—the egg-hatching has not been tested 
in this colony yet—the young caterpillars emerge, and are almost too small to 
see plainly with the naked eye; but, by close examination, I have found them 
crawling upon the surfaces of pears. These small caterpillars burrow into the 
pulp of the fruits, and in about three weeks are mature. They invariably eat 
the kernels out of some of the seeds, but not just prior to quitting the fruit, 
as described by European entomologists, for larvm a few days old can be 
traced into the core, and be found inside the husks of the pips. When full 
grown the caterpillars quit the fruits, whether they still hang upon the tree or 
fall. If on the tree they lower themselves by means of threads to the ground 
or branches below, when they crawl about the trees, or stakes, posts, &c., 
looking for crevices in which to spin cocoons. If the fruits are taken into 
fruit robins, they find cracks in walls, &c. If the fruits are left in boxes for a 
short time, the caterpillars secrete themselves in the cracks or corners of the 
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boards. Thus far the life history here tallies with that of colder countries. 
By definite experiments of hatching the larvae in ventilated boxes hung in 
trees having all the characteristics of the natural conditions, I have been able 
to arrive at the opinion that we have at least two distinct broods of codlin 
moths here. The first brood emerges and acts in the manner described above, 
and before Christmas some of the first caterpillar which quitted the fruits 
have again passed through ihe changes of cocoon-making, (hanging into pupae 
forms, and emerging as perfect moths, ready to start the cy cle of egg-laying, &e , 
over again upon the then almost fully-grown fruits. 

These experiments proved that the winter caterpillars hatch into moths 
irregularly from the beginning of October until the middle of November, and 
deposit their eggs accordingly, gi\ing rise to a succession of young caterpillars 
until the beginning of December. About the third week in December the first 
moths of the second brood begin to appear and deposit eggs, and members of 
this second generation of moths continue hatching and egg-lay ing until the end 
of February, Thus, upon the dry plains country, we find minute larvae 
burrowing the fruits until well on in March. This overlapping of broods 
would give the impression that there were greater numbers of generations 
than actually exist. 

In this colony the* apple and pear fruits arc attacked equally badly, the 
quince coining next, usually ftom later caterpillars. I have on rare occasions 
found larvae in peach, apricot, plum, and nectarine fruit", but have not yet 
succeeded in hashing a moth from any of these Up to the present all 
attempts at dealing with the fully-developed insects, viz., the moths, have 
proved useless; but the habits of the caterpillars are decidedly in favor of 
their destruction before they enter the fruits or after they leave them. 

If at the time the first minute caterpillars emerge from the eggs the fruits 
are thoroughly ern eloped in a film of matter poisonous to them—the nearer 
the fruits are to being perfectly coated the more complete will be the destruction 
effected—the small insects will not penetrate the fruits. Then, as the fruits 
swell rapidly at first in growth, and freshly-deposited eggs develop into larvtc, 
so the poisonous coatings must be repeated at short intervals to counteract 
these effects; hearing in mind alw ays that every caterpillar of the first generation 
destroyed will probably mean twenty less in the second generation, it is all- 
important to do the woik thoroughly from the outset. Arsenical sprays have 
been proved satisfactory in many parts of the woild, wheie tested with the 
thoroughness suggested above, as a means with which to coat the fruits for 
poisoning the young larvae. Paris green, when properly compounded, has been 
the form usually found most in favor; but it must be properly compounded— 
every minute crystal should contain its element of poison, and as it is ground 
to an impalpable powder these poisonous grains can only be separated by 
microscopic aid. '1 he spurious samples sold often contain more arsenic than 
the proper compound, but coarse crystals of uncombined arsenic are not likely 
to be taken up by a minute calerpillat whose mouth isliaully as wide as the end 
of a coarse hair: besides this defect, the disastrous results of this pure and 
partly soluble arsenic upon the foliage and bark of the tree would be enough 
to condemn its use. The certainty with which the caterpillars will exist 
without feeding, after escaping from the fruits, in stakes, rubbish, posts, walls 
of buildings, fruit rooms and cases, on stems of trees, &c., until ready to emerge 
as moths, show’s us how necessary it is to remove all of these harbors by 
scraping the trees clean of rough bark, crevices, &c., and using bandages 
around stems and limbs to trap the larva', examining them weekly, keeping all 
rubbish, stakes, &c., away from the orchard, removing trees that grow over 
outbuildings, fences, &c., collecting from trees and ground as far as possible all 
infected fruit for immediate destruction, or destruction of the larvae therein, 
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being careful about what we put into our own fruit cases, and what we receive 
in cases from others: and, what is also important, making fruit rooms as far as 
possible smooth-walled and closely-ceiled, so that, being empty of fruit in the 
springtime, when moths begin to hatch out, a thorough fumigation may be 
applied with sulphur or cyanide. It might well be added that cultuial and 
training operations which are conducive to low-spreading easily-reached trees, 
sound and sturdy in limb, will be a most important factor in dealing with this 
post; but, apart from preventing the ravages of codlin moth, the other 
advantages claimed by this last suggestion will no doubt be com hiring to many 
enterprising orchardists. 

In view' of the controversy in South Australia as to the value of spraying 
with arsenical compounds for the eradication of the codlin moth pest, the 
following extracts from recent correspondence will be of interest. It must be 
remembered, in computing the cost of the operation, that nearly all 
progressive growers spray with Bordeaux mixture for the suppression of apple 
and pear scab, and therefore for the first two sprayings with Paris green there 
is no extra cost for labor, as the two can be used together. 

In February last the Agricultural Bureau communicated with Professor 
L. (). Howard, head of the Entomological Branch of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and one of the foremost authorities on Economic 
Entomology, asking him for his advice as to treatment for codlin moth 
(Garpocapsa pomenella), giving him at the same time the substance of the 
recommendations of the Bureau as to scraping, whitewashing, bandaging, 
spraying with Paris green, ike. 

On the 20th May the following letter was received from Professor Howard : 
—Your letter of the 26th of February duly received. You seem to have 
pretty well summarised the measures to be employed against the cod bn m >th. 
All of the methods mentioned have been practised or are being practised in 
this country. Nevertheless, our main reliance, or almost sole reliance, is on 
arsenical sprays, Paris green and London purple are the poisons commonly 
used, and nt the rate of 1 lb. to 160galls, or 200galls, of water, as you suggest. If 
you can get the fruitgrowers to use the other measures which you mention in 
connect ion with the spraying of trees, so much additional good will be secured. 
When the spraying is properly done with good apparatus the results are so 
satisfactory that our own orchardists very rarely adopt the more troublesome 
and more expensive remedies, such as banding and the removal of loose bark, 
or other precautions in the matter of fruit cases and barrels, all of which are, 
however, very useful and desirable.” 

Mr. George Neilson, F.L.S., late curator of the Burnley Horticultural 
Gardens, Victoria, writing in reply to inquiry as to what he had done for this 
pest, saws :—My experience of spraying was a complete success. In 1896-4 
the whole of the crop of apples was destroyed. During 1891-5 a thorough 
system of spraying with Paris green was undertaken, with improved, but not 
quite satisfactory, lesults. On the Paris green being analysed it was found to 
be highly adulterated. During 1895-6 Blundell’s Paris green was used, and 
gave very satisfactory results; and during the past season there was saved from 
this destructive insect fully 96 per cent, of the crop. I am aware that it has 
been stated that it is of little use to spray trees for insect or fungus pests, but 
my answer to this is that by carefully following the advice give.i by Mr. (’has. 
French in his * Handbook on Insect Pests,’ the injury done by this pest can 
be reduced to a minimum. There is no doubt whatever in my mind as to the 
value of spraying, if carefully and consistently carried out. I used the Paris 
green at the rate of lib. to 180galls. to 200gdUs. of water. I commenced 
spraying as soon as the flower petals had fallen and the young fruit formed; a 
second spraying was given ten days after, and a third eight or ten days later, 
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care being taken to avoid spraying during strong sunshine, the work being done 
in the early morning and late in the afternoon and evening. This, with 
bandages periodically and carefully examined, will be the means of saving at 
least 90 per cent, of the apple crop.” 

Mr. T. W. Kirk, F.L.S., biologist to the New Zealand Department of Agri¬ 
culture, wrote that there was considerable difference of opinion as to the value 
of arsenical spray for codlin moth, and if he had to choose between “ spraying” 
and “ bandaging and destroying all infected fruit” he w*ould choose the latter, 
* although it is certain they should be used in conjunction with each other. 
Experiments in New Zealand have shown that excellent results follow careful 
and systematic treatment on these lines. Spraying is undoubtedly of very 
great value, and must be repeated at short intervals in localities where the 
" grub” is bad. The bandages should be examined at regular intervals and 
the caterpillars destroyed. Some Tasmanian growers do this by passing 
the bandages through a clothes wringer, after which the bandages arc replaced, 
For bandages he prefers strips of newspaper twisted and put round the tree, 
with another piece crumpled and placed in the fork. These arc gathered at 
regular intervals and burnt at once, new bandages being placed on the trees. 
This is a cheap, efficient, and expeditious way of killing the caterpillars. 

Mr. James Lang, of Harcourt, Victoria, a large apple-grower, writing 
in reply 10 an inquiry as to his experience with Paris green, said he had 
1 educed his loss by fully one-half by sprajing his trees four times, at intervals 
of from ten to twelve days, and is so satisfied w r ith the result that this coming 
season he intends to spray six times, as he believes he will almost completely check 
the pest. Spraying must be continued up to the end of December to do much 
good. lit* used lib. Paris green to loOgalls. of water, to which a little quick¬ 
lime is added to prevent injury to the trees. He also bandages his trees, and 
traps a, great number of caterpillars in this way. Picking and destroying all 
fruit showing signs of infection is also necessary. In regard to the question 
whether it pa)s to spray, he states he is confideht that it does, provided the 
work is performed in an intelligent manner with proper appliances and standard 
strength Paris green. In 1896 he had 400 cases of “grub” eaten apples, 
while this year his loss w>as only 200 out of a total of considerably over 4,000 
cases. In previous years he sprajed with Paris green twice, but found this 
insufficient, and last season was the first time he had been able to give the 
pest a decided check. Without any spraying he was sure he would have had 
scarcely half a crop of sound apples. His orchard is situated on the slope of 
a hill, and consists of thirty acres of fruit trees, twenty acres of which are 
apples planted from ten to thirty years, aud are therefore average-si/,ed trees, 
bearing from 6busli. to lObush. per tree, odd trees bearing as much as 26bush. 
The spray pump is attached to a 50gall. cask and fitted with two hoses, so that, 
with one man to each hose and one to pump and drive the horse, two rows ol 
trees are done at a time. It takes on an average one hour to charge and spray 
the contents, the three men doing the twenty acres of apples in two and a half 
days, working eight hours, and using about l,000galls. of the Paris green 
mixture. The actual cost of four sprayings is as follow's :—Tw'o men for two 
and a half days, at 2s. 6d. a day=12s. 6d.; 6Jibs. Paris green, at Is. per lb., 
6s. 6d.; total, 19s. foi each spraying, or a total of £3 16s. The usual rate 
paid here for young men is from 10s. to 15s. per week and keep. The horse, 
of course, is always on the place, so there is no extra expense for this. In 
order that the w r ork may be done ..properly, Mr. Lang always accompanies the 
men, so that there are only two men’s wages to charge; but allowing for wage 
for three men, allowance for horse, wear and tear, &e., he considers that £7 
will more than cover the expense of spraying the twenty acres four times. 
Allowing that only 200 cases were saved, this shows a clear profit of £13; but 
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Mr. Lang says his spraying operation saved many hundreds of cases. In an 
orchard where no means are adopted to keep the pest in check it is only a 
matter of time for the whole of the crop to be affected. Many fruitgrowers, 
without giving spraying a proper trial, say it will not pay to spray, but he is 
convinced that any grower who takes up spraying with a determination to clear 
out the pest will meet with success. 

Mr. W. J. Allen, the New South Wales fruit expert, writes that he has had 
considerable experience in California and Canada in dealing with the codlin 
moth, and is sure that with three or more sprayings with Paris green, careful 
examination of bandages once a week, and the picking of all infected fruit, 
nothing but the best results will ensue. He has never yet heard of a single 
case where any injury followed the judicious use of Paris green as a spray. 
To render it more insoluble it is advisable to mix about lib. of freshly slacked 
lime to each pound of Paris green, and allow the same to stand in about 8qts. 
of water for twelve hours, when it should be added to 200galls. of water for 
use. 

Mr. Quinn, Inspector of Fruit, has tested spraying with Paris green of 
genuine quality, as proved by the Public Analyst, in a consistent manner at the 
orchard of the Parkside Lunatic Asylum. Ile sprayed every fourteenth day 
from October ‘23 until January 15, giving seven sprayings in all. The 
trees were old and stunted, having injured trunks, and only about nine trees 
out of nineteen treated bore a good crop of fruit. The stems of the trees were 
scraped and limewashed in winter and bandaged in November; twenty-nine 
bandages were used upon nineteen trees. The ground was cultivated under 
and around the trees. The bandages were examined at frequent intervals, and 
any fallen and infested fruits carefully gathered. Of the fallen fruits about 
one-sixth were injured by lan a* of codlin moth ; on no occasion were more 
than twenty-eight larva* found in the twenty-nine bandages. Unfortunately, as 
the earlier apples began to ripen, they were removed without permission by 
patients and others up to reaching height from the ground, hut no persons were 
poisoned, so that this misfortune proved a source of instruction. In February 
the remaining fruit was gathered, carefully counted, and every fruit suspected 
cut open and examined; the proportion of sound fruits was over 90 per cent, 
of the whole. The Paris green was used at the rate of lib. to 160galls. of 
water, lOlbs. fresh lime, and the same weight of brown sugar being added to the 
mixture. From the trees in the same rows, which were sprayed several times 
in a hurried manner up till Christmas by the hospital attendants, not more 
than 50 per cent, sound fruit was taken at the gathering time, while the 
proportion of caterpillars found in bandages around their trunks were vastly 
more numerous: as many as twenty were counted frequently under tlioso on 
one tree. Samples of the fruits which had beeu sprayed se\en times with the 
strength of Paris green given above, and on which the traces of the lime could 
be plainly seen, were taken at once on being gathered to the Public Analyst, 
who stated, after testing same, that w No appreciable quantity of arsenic 
could be found about the samples,” thus showing, as has been frequently 
proved in other countries, that there is no danger of poisoning, as the apples 
were tested very soon after being sprayed, and while so much of the mixture 
remained on the fruit as to prevent anyone eating them without first carefully 
wiping them, 

A number of persons having ridiculed through the daily press and else¬ 
where the statements made by Mr. Jas. Lang, of Harcourt, Victoria, respecting 
the actual expenditure incurred by him in spraying twenty acres of apple trees 
with Paris green and lime solution for codlin moth, it may be of interest 
to fruitgrowers to state that Mr. Walter Sage, of Angaston, who is one of the 
most experienced of our orchardists in the use of the spray pump, has given 
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tlurcostof spraying thirty-seven acres of apricot trees once with winter strength 
Bordeaux mixture, as carried out by himself, as follows:— 


t a. d. 

8411m bluestouu . 0 16 0 

6011m. lime . 0 1 A 

One man's wages (thru* 1 days), at 5«. per day . 0 15 0 

Two boys’ wages (three days), at 2s. Gd per day. 0 15 0 


Total cost . £2 7 A 


The trees are of medium size, and bore 14 tons of marketable apricots last year. 
The spray pump was an old one which had been in use some years, and the 
method of using a hose on each side, as stated by Mr. Bang, was adopted. 

In comparing these figures with those furnished by Mr. Lang, deducting in 
each case the cost of the materials, it will be seen that the respective costs for 
labor per acre are - Mr. Sage, thirty-seven acres, 80s , or about, 9jd. per acre: 
Mr. Lang, twenty acres, 12s (id, or 7|d. per acre. It must be remembered 
that while the individual apricot trees do not take so much time to spray as an 
apple tree of the same size in full bearing, every apricot tree has to he sprayed, 
while of the apples those bearing a small to poor crop, of which there arc 
considerable numbeis in evety large orchard, require very little material, as the 
fruit alone requires spraying; consequently the average in each case would 
probably be nearly equal. The extra time, if any, requited for spraying an 
acre of apple trees would be equalised by the lesser cost of the Paris green 
mixture as compared with the Bordeaux mixture, it being about one-third less. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SEPTEMBER, 

By George Quinn. 

The ploughing or cross ploughing of the orchard should he completed as 
soon as possible, all weeds being turned under completely. In earlier localities 
the soil should be cultivated dow r n to a fine tilth before the furrow lumps 
become set, and hard, hut in later situations the open ground will take in 
more rain. 

The fruit trees are now starting into active growth, and this is a good time to 
work in quickly soluble manures, such as superphosphate and potash in various 
forms, sowing from 4lbs. to Gibs, around the spread of the branches of each 
tree of fair size, just prior to using the cultivator. 

Where recently*planted trees are budding out, more particularly those which 
have been cut back to a single stem to start the main arms, a careful over¬ 
haul should be given and intermediate buds rubbed out, so as to spread these 
branches good distances apart along the trunk, giving each main arm when 
grown a separate grip upon the main stem. The distance between each arm 
should approximate to 3in. A man can go over a great many trees in a day, 
and the after value in strengthening the trees more than compensates for the time 
spent. All growths starting below the grafts or buds should be rubbed out at 
once, so that no sap is drawn away from the desirable portions of the tree. 

Where the sap is moving readily grafting mav be started, and in a mild 
season like this a start can be made several weeks earlier. For large stems 1 
prefer the bark graft, inserting several around the section; for instance, stumps 
from 3m. to Oin, in diameter should have from two to four scions inserted. 
The advantages of this method over the split or wedge graft is that the wood 
of the stock is not split, and consequently heals up without much danger of dry 
rot setting in, providing always that the wound is covered with grafting wax 
to exclude damp or dryness. For email stocks, say up to lin. in diameter, the 
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whip and tongue graft is best. I will assume that the readers of these notes 
know how to cut the scions and stocks for insertion of these kinds of grafts, 
and how to hind up the same when fixed. 

The ] dan ting of citrus fruits has been dealt with in a separate article. 

Various pests will wake into activity during this month, and efforts should 
he made to check them. The Black Aphis of the peach and orange will soon 
become plentiful, and must be attacked at once with tobacco and soft soap 
spray or resin wash, following up the applications quickly to counteract the 
rapid breeding habits of these pests. The peaches can be treated at the crown 
of the roots with tobacco wash, lgall. to each tree at time of spraying. Take 
caire when spraying for the aphides or scales to saturate every cranny and 
particle of twigs, leaves, and stems right down to the crown of the roots; this 
is the only way to make the work thoroughly effective. In early districts the 
summer strength Bordeaux mixture could he used by the end of the month, 
when apricot and peach trees have shed their blossoms. The strength is 6lbs. 
blue-tone, Mbs. fiesh lime (also Mbs. molasses in wet localities), to make 
oOgalis of wash for spraying. There is every evidence of this being a damp, 
humid spring, and the fungoid diseases of the orchard will most probably he 
very active; hence I think the summer dressing will be distinctly necessary 
this season. Orchards in which eodtiii moth lanoc are found should he 
cleaned thoroughly during this month, as the moths will emerge in October. 
All apple, pear, and quince trees, and any other trees adjoining these sorts 
should be thoroughly cleaned of old bark, and the knotholes. See., scraped out. 


NOTES ON PLANTING CITRUS TREES IN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

By Gkokgk. Ur inn (Inspector of Fruit). 

The cultivation of the citrus family has been tried tott certain extent in nearly 
all the settled districts of South Australia ; consequently a fair estimate can he 
made of the localities in which marketable fruits can he produced. The 
members of this family are nearly all natives of the tropical /one, and are 
thereine much averse to extreme cold and wet or frosts. I know that 
orange and lemon trees grow and fruit fairly well in some frosty situations, 
but the fruits of the orange arc thick skinned, spongy, and lacking flavor. On 
the Adelaide plains as far north as (iawler and along the southern seacoast 
good fruits are produced. These arc districts with a good rainfall and an 
equable temperature, most probably rendered so by* close proximity to the sea. 
Along the River Murray and on the western slope of the Flinders Range, wheie 
the rainfall is veiy light, with irrigation splendid fruits are grown. The 
extreme cold and wet of the Mount Lofty Ranges, and the South-East, or the 
dry and frosty situations of the Lower North are not suited to the production of 
good oranges, lemons, &e., without elaborate shelters, which are outside the 
limits of profitable culture. 

It might he said generally that a gentle slope is the best situation in which 
to plant citrus trees, because better natural ’drainage is assured, and in regions 
bordering on the cold limit—that is where three or four degrees of frost are 
experienced—an inclination towards north or east is preferable on account of 
the extra warmth obtained. If the position selected is not well sheltered by 
natural breaks, such as belts of native timber, sharp ridges of ground, kc., a 
hreakwind should he provided at once. If a large area is being planted in an 
open spot au immediate break could be made in the form of high paling or 
galvauixed-ircn fences, inside which could he planted a living hreakwind of trees 
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such as loquat, almond, sugar gum, pinus insignia, tree lucern, boxthorn, and 
others. In selecting the sort of brcakwind tree 1 would strongly commend either 
almond or loquat, the latter for preference. Both of these will give some return 



FIG. 1, 


for the ground they occupy, and where oranges thrive well the loquat will 
fruit regularly. 

Finding suitable soils within the mild areas mentioned above is a somewhat 
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difficult matter. Citrus trees thrive best in free loamy soils, with gravelly, 
well-drained subsoils. If the surface soil should be a heavy loam, containing 
moderate quantities of clay, and the subsoil be shaly, broken slate, through 
which water percolates freely, success is almost sure to follow in planting; but 
where a good free soil overlies a thick, cold, heavy layer of retentive clay the 
trees will be very short-lived, usually dying just as they come into good 
bearing. The best way to test the suitability of the soil for oranges or lemons 
is to dig holes here and there over the block for a depth of about 2ft. If, 
as in some parts of the Adelaide plains country, it consists of about a foot 
of good soil overlying about Gin. of stiff clay, beneath which a rubbly marl 
is found, then the intending planter can decide whether lie will be willing 
to incur the expense of breaking through that layer of clay or putting 

in drains, in which, if the slope be 
even and the rows of trees planted 
20ft. apart, an underground wood, 
pipe, or stone drain should be put 
down between each row. If the 
fall in the ground runs obliquely 
across the general slope make the 
drains in that direction, keeping its 
course 'veil away from the stems of 
the trees. 

This practice is largely and success¬ 
fully used in the other colonies, and 
I am confident in ihe course of a few 
years much of our land now deemed 
unsuitable for citrus culture will be 
planted to these fruits. The whole 
of the area to he planted should be 
broken and subsoiled to a depth of 
from loin, to 24in., according to its 
free or gravelly character. The sub¬ 
soil should be kept in its original 
position. Digging holes should be 
strictly avoided, excepting where 
the soil is extremely loose and well 
drained. Unless the ground has 
been impoverished by a preceding 
growth of orchard trees no manure 
should be placed in the ground at 
the time of planting. If the soil is 
poor a dressing of 3lbs. of bonedust 
could be mixed with the soil where 
it will not come immediately in con¬ 
tact with the roots of the young 
tree. 

Unlike the conditions existing in 
the eastern colonies, all of our citrus 
plantations must be irrigated, and 
intending planters for market pur¬ 
poses should make an assured supply 
of good water one of the main 
considerations before planting. It is very doubtful if water for which more 
than 6d. per l,000galls. is paid can be used profitably in the production of 
citrus fruits in this colony. 
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Having secured to a fair degree all the necessary conditions of climate, 
situation, soil, shelter, and water, we must consider what to plant. Among the 
sweet oranges the Navels are most sought after, and from what I have been 
able to see of the Washington Navel in this and the other colonies, am of the 
opinion that it surpasses our Australian Navel. It bears earlier, more evenly, 
has a thinner skin, less “ navel ” inserted in the pulp, and the aperture of the 
umbilical mark is less prominent and less liable to split. St. Michael is a very 
fine orange, the best of ordinary types. Malta or Blood is also in demand. 
Parramatta is a favorite, but the fruits from young trees are likely to be puffy 
and thick skinned. The Oval China is so very near the Compuda in general 
qualities that they can be paired for selection Rio is a good strong grower. 
Sabina is a finely-flavored thin-skinned variety. Siletta is a somewhat 
dwarfish, prolific, clustering fruited variety that is much in general favor. 

In bitter oranges the Boorman and Flat Seville are both good for marmalade 
purposes, and no doubt in moderate quantities would be profitably grown. Of 
citrons the Bengal varieties are best, Knight’s being less pulpy. Mandarin 
oranges are worth mu»h more attention here than they have received, for in 
some parts of the colony they thrive and fruit freely, and there is very little 
doubt that fruits of excellent quality of these could be grown with judicious 
treatment on the Murray and along the western slopes of the Flinders Range. 

The well-known Canton, Emperor, and Scarlet varieties are all good, but a 
new variety known as Dancy's Tangerine is of greater excellence, while this 
again is inferior to the Queensland variety, “Beauty of Glen Retreat.” Of 
limes the West Indian, Paper Rind, and Tahiti are good, but not much in 
demand. In lemons there is not a great variety. The Lisbon is the best 
known sort, pretty well all the others being merely types. Eureka, Sicilian, 
and Villa Franca are, however, recommended, and the Variegated Lemon also 
has its advocates The distances at which citrus trees should be planted from 
each other vary with the nature of the soil and the known habits of the 
varieties selected. Sweet oranges are nearly all strong growers in rich soils, 
and should, under such circumstances, be planted 25ft. apart; in medium 
soils 20ft. will be sufficient. Lemons require about the same ground. 
Mandarins and limes only require about 18ft. between the trees, and in poor 
soils the marmalade sorts and citrons could be planted a similar distance, but 
usually they require 20ft. 

Having prepared the ground as indicated herein, the positions for the trees 
should be pegged out and the soil well broken and pulverised in those spots. 

The older citrus growers in Australia have dearly bought their experience in 
regard to planting these trees, and now, instead of planting them on a level 
with or below the surface of the ground, as shown in Fig. 4, a mound is made 
varying from Gin. in height upwards, and from 4ft to 6ft. across, according to 
the porous nature of the ground. In localities where the drainage is not so good 
a higher mound is raised and vice versd. The tree is placed in the ground so 
that the soil-mark from the nursery upon the stem is on the top of the mound, 
as in Fig. 3 ; the base of the ball of earth enclosing the roots is just below 
the common surface of the surrounding orchard land. The advantage claimed 
for this method is that the trees are not so readily injured by water, and con¬ 
sequently do not suffer from “collar rot” to any great extent-a defect only 
too frequently met in the older-planted citrus groves of this and other colonies. 
In our illustrations Fig. 1 represents an orange and lemon tree which are 
fair types of trees as received from the nursery. The orange tree on the left 
represents a tree lifted carefully with a ball of earth attached to the roots, 
which is highly desirable, as then the tree receives no check in the shifting. 
The lemon tree on the right is a fair type of what is received by a planter 
residing a long distance from the nursery. From the ground-mark on the stem 
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to the top of the loaves measures 4ft. 6in. When the bagging is removed the 
soil falls away, and the roots are left bare, broken, and out of proportion to the 

t0 *Usuallv the planter puts this sort of tree in at once, perhaps after clipping 
off a few^damaged roots; the result generally following is that the young twigs 



FIG. 4, 


wilt, and the tree gradually dies back for a couple of feet. In the meantime, 
supposing that the tree lives, shoots come from the lower buds of the stem ami 
a new set of branches are formed. It has been found by experience that if the 
tops be cut back severely, and the roots trimmed carefully, as shown m i‘ig. z, 
these trees, when planted in soring or early autumn when the soil is getting 
warm and mellow, have every chance of recovering and forming good trees, 
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In the portions of South Australia indicated herein as having been proved 
suited to growing citrus trees transplanting should begin in spring (generally 
September), as soon as evidences of growth begin to appear, and may bo carried 
on safely until the end of November. If water is available and the young treeR 
have only to be carried a few yards, they may be shifted safely throughout the 
summer by a skilled man; but planting should be stayed from November until 
about the middle of March under other conditions, and then should be discon¬ 
tinued about the middle of April, as the trees moved later do not get a fresh 
root-hold before the ground becomes cold, and consequently may perish during 
the winter. All citrus trees should be well watered immediately on being 
planted, and any that have lost roots during the lifting should he staked. A 
mulch of loose stable manure spread around and over the mound —but not 
against the. stem —will greatly assist newly-planted trees through the first 
summer. 


EXPORT OF FRUIT. 

Report on 1897 Season. 

The following repovt, dated July 15, has been received by the Minister of 
Agriculture from Mr. E. Burney Young, Manager of the London Produce 
Depot:— 

1 have the honor to inform you that about 10,000 oases of South Australian fruit have 
been sent to me for sale this season, consisting of apples, grapes, pears, and quinces. 

Apples. —1 append a list of the various kinds sent, with remarks against each. I have 
divided them into two classes, namely A, those of which five or more shipments have been 
made, and B, less than that number. I have placed them as far as possible in their order 
of merit, though in many instances it is extremely difficult to give their relative values 
when so few specimens have been sent and of many varieties there is little choice as 
regards their saleable qualities. Cloopatras and Dunn Seedlings stand out very promi¬ 
nently as the best varieties, and many of those of which only a few specimens havo been 
sent aro more saleable apples than those of which a number have been sent. Some very 
good class apples are not good travellers and have not realised as good prices as inferior 
varieties that aro bettor keepers. The following is the list, the figures representing the 
highest price realised :— 

A. —Cleopatra, ‘20s., very excellent; Dunn Seedling, 20s., ditto; Stone Pippin, 14s., 
clean fruit and very good traveller; Roman Beaut)-, 14s., fine apple, but requires very 
careful packing; Sturmor Pippin, 12s., good (lass, but specimens sent not the best, 
Strawberry Pippin, 13s., good class but not good travellers; Jonathans, 12s., good class 
but very bad travellers; Northern Spy, 14s., good class, but not good travellers; Ileinetto 
du Canada, 12s., inferior class and difficult to sell. 

B. —Garibaldi, 12s., good saleable apple, good color; Foams’ Pippin, 14s., few sent sold 
well, good travellers; Five-crown Pippin, 13s ; , very good travellers; Blenheim Orange, 
13s., good class, fair traveller; ltibstone Pippin, 13s., good class, but not best specimen 
sent; London Pippin, 16s., good traveller; Majetin, 12s. (hi., fairly saleable; Welling¬ 
tons, 12s. (or Dumelows), good class cooking apple; Taunton, 12s., fairly saleable? King 
of Pippin, 13s., few sent, good saleable apple; Scarlet Nonpareil, 8s., considered good 
class, but no good specimen sont; Beauty of Australia, 12s. 6d., fine apple, not very %ood 
traveller, very few sent; Hoover, 0s., nigh color, but wretched travellers; Shepherd’s 
Perfection, 11s., one consignment only, fairly saleable; Raspberry Pippin, 12s., ditto; Rock 
Pippin, 13s,, one consignment, nice clean apple; Bismarck, 11s., one specimen, fairly saleable; 
Adams Pearmain, 12s., ditto; Lady Hennikor, 12s., ditto; Shockleys, 10s,, ditto; Nick-a- 
Jack, 8s., second-class apple; Lady Daly, 6s., ditto; U. J. Greening, 9s., ditto; Ben Davis, 
9s., ditto; Striped Beefing, 7fl., inferior quality; Gravonstein’s, 8s., no good specimen; 
Boston Russets, 8s. 6d., ditto; Winter Quoining, 8s., ditto; Dutch Mignon, 6s., ditto; 
Spitzenberg, 7s., inferior; Pomeroy, 10s. 6d. (probably Cleopatra); Indian Winter, 4s., 
(probably same as Hoovers), very bad travellers. 

I observe a very marked improvement generally in the selecting, grading, and packing 
of the fruit and the marking of the cases. Some of the shippers are to he highly con¬ 
gratulated upon the care and neatness shown. In some instances, however, the old faults 
of packing small and large fruit together, too much paper packing, and the inclusion of 
inferior fruit (some diseased) is still observable. 
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South Australian fruit is getting a good name on the market, and it is a pity that any 
fruit should he sent which tends to detract from this reputation. A considerable quantity 
of fruit has arrived over ripe. What the cause is T am unable to say. Either the fruit 
has been packed when too warm, taken too ripe, or not carried at the right degree of 
temperature—probably often a combination of two or all of these causes, lint wherever 
the fault lies every effort should be made to remedy or avoid the defect. 

Grapes. —Messrs. T. Hardy & Sons’ enterprise in shipping grapes last season has led to 
the shipment this season of further quantities by that firm and by several others, comprising 
Almerias or Dairas (red and white), Doradilla, Belas, and Muscat. Some of the early 
arrivals brought good prices, hut the later arrivals, particularly those by the Ballaarat and 
Oratavdi came in very bad condition, and wore almost unsaleable. The following is a list 
of the prices obtained:— 

Per Arcadia.— Doradilla, 22 cases, prices realised 5s. 6d., berries small, some wasty, 
color too brown; Red Daira (10), 20s.; White Daira (8), 20s.; Doradilla (19), 20s ; 
I)aira (16), 20s. 

Per Austral. —Doradilla (20), 3s. to 7s., very wasty, color not good; White Daira (18), 
15s., do. (2), 7«., condition good generally, hut a little wasty; Doradilla (12), 12s., variable, 
some fairly good, others wasty; Daira (2), 22s. 6d., sound and cloan; do. (18), 15s., 
hunches that held well together; do. (3), 5 b. 8d., wasty. 

Per Varramatta. —Mnseat (2), useless; Red Daira (7), 4s., very wasty; do. (1), useless; 
White Daira (24), 12s. ; do. (1), 5s.; do. (1), 15s.; do. (5), i Is.; do. (9), 10s. 

Per Oplnr.— Belas Blanc (7), 2s. 6d., nice grape, very wasty; White Daira (2), useless; 
do. (18), 15s., condition fairly good; do. (15), 13s. 6d.,do. ; do. (2), 10s., do.; do. (20), 15s., 
do.; do. (1), 17s. 6d., do.; do. (30), 13s. f>d., do.; do. (14), 7s., wasty. 

Per Ball oar at.— White Daira (50), 3s., condition bad, very wet and wasty; do. (20), 
3s , do. 

Per 0ratara .—White Daira (50), 3s., condition bad, very wet and wasty. 

The best packing for grapes, 1 am informed, and for all soft fruit is wood wool. I am 
making inquires where it is to be obtained, and will send full particulars and samples. 
If not too costly it would be a splendid substitute for paper shavings for the apples, while 
it has an infinitely neater appearance. 

Peaks, —A number of trial shipments have been made, consisting of Beurre Clairgoau, 
Duchess d’Angoulemc, Vicar of Winkfield, Winter Nelis, Swan Eggs, I/Inconnue, 
Burgamot, St. Germain ; the lastnamed being a very large hard pear, and quite unsuitable 
for the ’market. With the exception of a few Burgamots sent by Mr. David Murray, 
which were perfect, and were used and much appreciated at the Soutli Australian 
banquet, the experiments in this direction cannot ho said to be a success, as very few 
arrived in a saleable condition. A few Glou Morceaus realised 21s., and two lots 
of Vicar of Winkfield, by the Mnssiha and Ormuz respectively, 12s. a ease, and one case 
per Mass lit a 14 s. 

Quinces.—S everal trial shipments of quinces were made, the result of which was worse 
than that of the pears, as none of them were saleable, and I would not advise a repetition 
of the experiment, as the market is too limited to warrant the risk. 

General Remarks. —Shippers will find it to their interest to pay careful attention to 
the grading of their fruit and marking the grade, G. 1, G. 2, G. 3, clearly on the cases. 
Some shippers have done so most punctiliously, hut others have not. A batten should be 
nailed across the lid of the case at each end to permit of a circulation of air through the 
slack, as it will tend to prevent heating in the centre and assist the ship in maintaining 
an even temperaturo throughout the cool chamber. A little more care might be taken by 
some of the ships in keeping the chambers at a more equable and desirable temperature, 
as some of the fruit has suffered from too great heat, while others again have been frozen 
in the same cargoes. This is particularly the case with the Ballaarat shipment; a great 
deal of the apples and all the grapes were very over ripe while some were frozen, but the 
company decline to admit any claims. 

On the whole the South Australian shipments have been very good, and the prices 
realisod have been from 3s. to 5s. a case higher than any other colonial fruit. 


Grafting Wax. —All wounds on trees should be covered with grafting 
wax or other plastic matter to prevent access of spores, which cause gumming 
and decay. Best grafting wax is made by melting together four parts resin, 
one part beeswax, one part mutton suet. For grafting bandages it is usual to 
tear long strips of calico, say Jin. or less in width, run them through the 
melted wax, and wind upon a reel or stick. 
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NOTES ON FRUIT CULTIVATION IN THE 
EASTERN COLONIES. 

By Geobge Quinn. 

The Royal Horticultural Garden and School at Richmond Park, Burnley, 
Victoria, are amongst the most interesting and valuable institutions in 
Australasia. The garden was formerly under the control of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Victoria, hut the Government took it over some time 
ago and established in connection therewith a school of horticulture, where 
students could be instructed both in the theory and practice of orchard work. 
The curator (Mr. George Neilson, F.L.S.), by untiring perseverance, has raised 
this garden to the position of being regarded as the highest authority in the 
colonies in respect to nomenelatuic of the fruits grown in the temperate 
climates. It is true that only the most meagre opportunity has been given 
him in the small area of about nine acres of a soil which only varies from 
medium to very poor in quality to demonstrate many of the characteristics of 
the different varieties of fruits grown there, for most of the trees have to he 
planted 6ft. apart. Lifting and root pruning has to be resorted to about e\erv 
second year to keep many of the trees within their allotted spaces. 

The orchard is well cultivated, pruned, and clean of foreign growth. The 
trees arc sprayed for fungoid diseases and insect pests, and here one truly 
recognises the great advantages to be gained in these operations by the low- 
training system. 

The pear and cherry slug is troublesome in its season, but hellebore powdei 
used as a spray keeps it in check. 

The destructive eodlin moth is here also, but Mr. Neilson has for several 
years used Paris green spray and bandages, at the same time observing cleanli¬ 
ness to a scrupulous degree in all the surroundings ; and he says there is no 
denying the results, and scouts the idea of Paris gieen being useless in helping 
to cheek this pest. 

Over 800 varieties of apples are grown here true to name, but, in answer to 
a query, the curator says “ A couple of dozens would serve all purposes and 
conditions in practical orchard planting.” The following figures give the 
number of varieties of popular fruits grown in the orchard:—Apricots, 50; 
cherries, 114; figs, 70; currants. 88; gooseberries, 188; mulberries, 10; 
nectarines, 26; nuts, 22 ; oranges, 85 ; pears, 878; peaches, 188; Japanese 
date plums, 30; plums, 104; quinces, 16; raspberries, 20; strawberries. 62; 
vines, 219; walnuts, 14; apples, 8 >7 ; blackberries, 10; lemons, 7 ; almonds, 
12 ; limes, 2 ; loquats, 4 ; medlars, 4 ; shaddocks, 3 ; citrons, 2 ; guavas, 5. 

Though large quantities of produce are taken per acre from these dwarf trees 
planted so thickly, it is not considered to be practicable in commercial orchard 
work, and students trained among these tiny trees would encounter many 
difficulties when cultivating stronger specimens growing upon rich soils. The 
extra time occupied in pruning, gathering crops, spraying, &c„ would have to 
be considered. It is to be hoped that any of our Australian Governments, 
when starting standard orchards, will extend their usefulness beyond the 
possibilities at Burnley ; for, besides being merely gardens of nomenclature, a 
new institution with larger areas of good land could test the qualities of the 
fruits as they are introduced before being distributed—grown as they would 
be grown on commercial lines. Suitable stocks for different varieties could be 
gone into more accurately, and various phases of pollination ard hybridisation 
tested, 
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Nearly two )ears ago the Victorian Legislature passed a Vegetation 
Diseases Act,” and to meet the requirements of the regulations made there¬ 
under relating to the importation of plants, fruit, &c„, a disinfecting house was 
in course of construction at Burnley at the time of my visit, where all imported 
plants will be fumigated with hydrocyanic acid gas. When one considers the 
great, numbers of insect pests in the orchards of Victoria this precaution would 
seem to have been taken at the eleventh hour, but when one learns that many 
destructive pests are existent in the neighboring colonies, which some chance 
may land within her borders, the wisdom of this preventive action goes un¬ 
challenged ; and to those who clamour at the little inconveniences caused by 
such slight delays of disinfection I would suggest that they rather bear the 
ills they have than fly to those they know not of. 

The orchards of New South Wales present to the southern visitor two strange 
features, viz., the immense area under orchard trees, and the large proportion 
of the same that are abandoned completely, or much neglected. It seems 
strange to a visitor that Dr. Cobb should have to hold the neglected and 
abandoned orchards of New South Wales up to the ridicule of the world, and 
at the same time little Tasmania sends fruits to Sydney and sells them at good 
prices. It also seems strange that New South Wales growers should wish to 
exclude Tasmanian apples with a few specs of fuscicladium upon the skins, 
when one can travel for several dajs among their orchards and not meet a 
grower who appears to know the use of Bordeaux mixture. I think that the 
time is not far distant when the growers of New South Wales will demand that 
no orchard owner shall be permitted to keep trees that are a standing menace 
to his careful neighbour. With the exception of our very wet hilly country, 
the orchard lands of South Australia lend themselves very kindly to the careful 
cultivator: a fairly defined winter time, and an almost rainless summer give our 
otehardists opportunities to keep down foreign growths of weeds, fungi, and 
insects that arc not known by our contemporaries in South Wales, where a 
heavy rainfall, humid atmosphere, and a showery summer are not unalloyed 
pleasures to the producers of fruit. I saw much in Now South Wales to make 
me thankful that I did not own an orchard there, and I also saw much that 
awakened my admiration and gave me the desire to imitate. 

The South Australian wheatgrower has apparently tried to do in the pro¬ 
duction of cereals what the New South Wales fruitgrower has also attempted 
in the orchard line, viz., take all he can from the soil and give nothing in 
return. In the one colony worn-out farms are plentiful ; in the other 
abandoned and neglected orchards are abundant. I went into some of the 
orange-producing centres of New South Wales with statements fresh in my 
mind that u Sydney orange-growing was nearly played 0111 ,” but I came away 
with a totally changed idea, and am firmly convinced that, given the same care 
as our citrus, plantations receive—and it is slowly evolving into a system of 
“ plant no more oranges than you can properly attend to New South Wales 
can produce an average orange that for firmness, weight, smoothness of skin, 
and good flavor cannot be approached by the generality of South Australian 
growers. In the Cumberland district the orange-growing industry has existed 
for many years. Many good local seedlings have been raised and are planted 
largely, and we who are accustomed to growing only named varieties look in 
vain for our familiar types; still there can be no doubt that wisdom is detected 
in keeping closely to that which thrives best in one’s own particular locality. 
Mandarin oranges of various kinds, many of which are local seedlings, are 
grown and considered more profitable than sweet oranges. I certainly think 
this section is worthy of more attention amongst our growers. They have 
never been sufficiently general here to create a taste for them. In New South 
Wales and Queensland more are to be seen on dinner-tables than of the sweet 
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orange. In one plantation in Cumberland country more Mandarins arc grown 
than in the whole of South Australia. Much of the orange land is of rotten 
shale, or slaty composition, naturally well drained. The roots do not penetrate 
deeply, and consequently when a drought comes, as it did last year, no means 
of irrigation exist, and the trees suffer severely. Such were the conditions 
under which J saw them. Very small quantities of manures of any sort are 
used, most growers preferring the humus raked up in the forests near by, 
which is scraped up in heaps, and the leaves, See., allowed to decay before being 
spread over the ground around the trees. In some instances maize stalks are 
utilised as mulching. There seems in most orangeries to be an entire absence 
of the pruning knife ; consequently blackened dead twigs make the trees look 
worse than they really are. I did not find collar rot an omnipresent scourge, 
as I had been led to believe was the case in Cumberland country. There can 
be very little doubt the absence of that forcing with manure and water, which 
is so characteristic of our orange-growers, goes a good long way to give the 
quality of fruit produced b> those of New South Wales. The sweet orange is 
chiefly used as a stock, and some noticed upon the Japanese hedge lemon 
(Citrus trifoliata) were not a success, being extremely stunted. Many of the 
old orangeries are planted with layers propagated from proved seedlings. 
Owing to the lack of forcing referred to previously, trees forty years old only 
attain a height of about 20ft., and do not spread widely. Among named 
varieties known to us, the Siletta seems a favorite, and their dwarfish habit 
reveals their presence over many an acre of hillside. The further north one 
goes the more inferior the lemon becomes. I did not sec a lemon in the 
eastern colonies to put our South Australian types to shame. In the better 
attended orangeries the trees arc all planted high enough for the crown of the 
roots to be seen on the stems. Two other fruits which do well with us around 
Adelaide, be* about which we seem in want of closer acquaintance, are the 
Passion fruits and Japanese date plums, or, as we erroneously term them, 
“ persimmons.” The former are grown acre upon acre in a maimer similar to 
our tiellised vineyards, and are said to yield handsome profits, and as all that 
we consume are imported, 1 think a moderate number of plants set out on a 
sheltered northern slope on the foothills about Adelaide would )ield payable 
results under careful cultivation. The plants are easily raised from seeds, and 
begin to bear fair crops here in three years. 

The Japanese date plums grow well around Adelaide, but seem very imper¬ 
fectly understood. In New South Wales the taste for these fruits has increased, 
and they are eaten freely and exposed for sale in every fruit shop of note. It 
is certain that better varieties are grown there than here, and very profitably 
too. The plants grow to a fair-sized shrub, are deciduous, carrying the fruit 
upon the current season’s growth. They are pruned regularly and severely, 
much on the lines of a grape vine—the previous year’s growth is cut back to 
spur carrying from two to six buds. The fruits of the finer varieties are sweet, 
juicy, and agreeable to the palate, and do not leave the alum-like effect in the 
mouth which has done so much to prevent the locally-grown date plums getting 
a hold upon the public taste here. 

Some growers state that it pays them best near Sydney to grow only very 
early varieties of apples, such as Lord Nelson, kc.; but it seemed strange that 
late varieties of Tasmanian apples could be sold in Sydney for 5s. per case and 
upwards in June, when local growers are empty-handed; and if this price would 
not pay New South Wales growers apple-growing must be more difficult than 
in our colony ; and I think our magnificent red winter apples, such as Strawberry 
Pippin, Buncombe, Scarlet Nonpareil, Esopus Spitzenocrg, &cc., would find a 
more profitable market in Sydney than at home. 

The codim moth is found in the orchards, but is not regarded as being so 
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destructive as in South Australia. Bandaging and scraping the stems, with 
careful attention to gathering infested fruits, are the remedies adopted by the 
more careful cultivators. 

Orange red scale (Aspidiotus aurantii) could be found in some orangeries, 
but 1 did not see it in such injurious numbers as in some of our orangeries, 
though it must be bad in some localities, as citrus fruits perfectly encrusted 
and unsightly with the scales could be seen exposed in refreshment rooms at 
railway stations around Sydney. Nevertheless, the orange-grower in New 
South Wales has his pests (and very severe ones they are) to hold in check. 
“ Maori” is a vernacular term applied to the effects of a small mite (a species 
of Phytoptus) which so badly damages the rind surface that the oil cells col¬ 
lapse, leaving the fruit of a rusty brown color, quite disfigured, and repulsive 
to the eye. Spraying with sulphur and soft soap is largely practised for this 
pest, but doubts arc expressed upon its efficacy. A wort of “ black spot,” 
apparently a fungoid growth* also does a lot of damage, making black 
sunken spots similar to those appearing after a hailstorm. Bordeaux mixture 
is recommended for this disease, but I could gather no evidence of its practical 
application. 

The other fruit trees have their own diseases and pests, the cherry slug and 
apple and pear fuseicladiums being troublesome. The former (the cherry slug) 
is one of the most injurious insects attacking fruit trees, and very fortunately 
wc are yet free of this pest, as far as I can see or hear. I have seen cherry 
trees which, owing to its continued depredations, had made no perceptible 
growth for three seasons. The remedies are spraying with poisons such as the 
arsenites and hellebore powder when the slugs are seen at work : dusting with 
lime also destroys large numbers of the slimy larvae. This pest is one that our 
Hills groweis—whose cherries are, 1 believe, unbeaten in Australia—should 
keep a keen watch for to detect its presence should it be imported, so that efforts 
could be made to stamp it out at once. 

The destructive fruit fly has been found over a pretty large area of New 
South Wales, but I came too late in the season to find the larva* at work in the 
fruit pulp ; but owing to the kindness of Mr, Walter Froggatt, entomologist to 
the New South Wales Agricultural Department, 1 secured mounted specimens 
of the fly, and examined at his study apples through which the maggots had 
tunnelled, and from which many flies had emerged and were clustering about 
the putrid pulp. 

With the exception of the citrus tribe, the Japanese plums, and the date 
plums, the fruits grown in Queensland are not suitable to our southern climate. 
One can gather an idea of the immense variety of the citrus family cultivated 
in Queensland when over 120 named varieties and species are catalogued. 
Queensland is without doubt the home of the sweet orange and the Mandarin. 
1 had not a chance of seeing any large plantations under these fruits approach¬ 
ing in area those of New South Wales, but when one could see such fine results 
obtained under adverse circumstances one can form a pretty fair estimate 
of what could be produced in this line were things more generally considered. 
The climate, rainfall, and soils seem all that could be desired, and only await 
the skill and knowledge which practice alone can bestow upon ordinary culti¬ 
vators for the citrus fruits of Queensland to take the place they are by nature 
destined to take* and that is “ second to none.” It is indeed enough to rouse 
a southerner to enthusiasm to see a grove of Emperor and Scarlet Mandarin 
trees about 18ft. or 20ft. high and spreading in proportion, each bearing from six 
to ten cases of finely-flavored fruits as large as our medium-sized sweet oranges 
—fruits firm to the pressure of the hand, and of a most appetising flavor. 

Some very fine seedling Mandarins are grown in Queensland, Mr. W. H, 
Parker’s Glen Retreat groves being responsible for one named “Beauty of Glen 
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Retreat,” which is proclaimed by competent judges to be the best Mandarin in 
the world. I saw a number of these in fruit at Redlands Bay, but unfortu¬ 
nately the trees were so badly infested by the destructive white scale 
(Chionaspis citri) that the characteristics of the tree were not displayed. Mr. 
L. (1. Corrie, whose knowledge of citrus fruits and love of their qualities has 
bestowed upon Queensland growers many fine introductions from abroad, de¬ 
scribes the tree as “ an upright grower; thornless; fruit late in ripening; 
medium to large size; very fine high color; heavy and solid; small plum]) 
seeds ; rind thin, never more than Ain., close fitting, but easily separated from 
the pulp, so that when fruits are well grown.the sections show as ribs ; flavor 
sprightly and delicious; scarcely any ‘ rag’around the pulp or between the 
sections.” The only Mandarin grown in South Australia approaching this in 
any respect is the “ Dancy’s Tangerine,” which is much smaller. The 
Washington Navel at four years of age produces fruit with a rind like a thick 
paper and as smooth as a pear, but the color is a pale sickly orange tinge, the 
umbilical mark not nearly so pronounced as in our Navels of this or the 
Australian variety. 

I also had the pleasure of seeing “The Jaffa” orange growing, which Mr. 
Benson declares to be the true variety. It certainly answers to the description, 
having an upright strong growth, no thorns, large leaves and distinct secondary 
leaves, the fruit elliptical and fairly large. This very fine variety, I believe, is 
not yet introduced into South Australia. 

Many good seedlings of the sweet oranges arc grown in Queensland, and 
several brought to the Intercolonial Fruit Show in Brisbane by Mr. Jones from 
Rockhampton were of good quality indeed. 

The “insect pest” question is the problem that must be faced if Queensland 
is to become the fruit-producing colony that nature seems to have intended, 
for in no country is the fact more clearly illustrated that where climatic con¬ 
ditions are suited to the free production of certain plants they will also be 
conducive to the rapid multiplication of the parasites feeding upon such plants. 
The warm humid climate of Queensland makes that colony the happy hunting 
ground 'of the seeker after scale insects. The soft succulent growth of its 
native flora, and the presence of indigenous fruits or introduced plants bearing 
fruits that have became acclimatised along highway*), watercourses, &e., such 
as guavas and oranges, will prove an additional stumbling block to the eradica¬ 
tion or even checking of insect life dangerous to fruitgrowers. Among the 
insects noticed, the wax scale (Ceroplastcs ruber) was most prominent around 
Brisbane, where trees and shrubs w r cre disgustingly blackened with the soot 
fungus growing upon its excreta. This pest is apparently omnivorous, and its 
introduction to our colony upon ornamental plants should bo debarred by all 
possible precautions. The rod scale (Aspidiotus aurantii) does not seem to be 
so injurious to orange trees in Queensland as in the drier portions of southern 
Australia. The general reason given was that “ the trees grew away from it,” 
but the statement that (hey breed all the year round, if true, would seem to me 
to be a clue to their comparative innocuity, the constant breeding weakening 
the insects and reducing their productiveness. In South Australia young 
healthy citrus trees seem to show fewer signs of injury from this scale. 

In Queensland the most serious attacks noticed by me were upon young newly- 
infested trees, which were almost destroyed. I had an opportunity of collecting 
specimens and observing the growth of the small scarlet fungus (Microeera 
coccophila), which grows upon or from beneath the shell or puparium of the 
red scales. The successful introduction of this fungoid growth into South 
Australian orangeries is scarcely to be considered practicable, as our dry 
summers and cold winters would most probably prevent it existing. The most 
destructive scale, and most dreaded by Queensland growers of citrus fruits, is 






undoubtedly tbe white scale (Chionaspis citri). In an old neglected plantation 
at Nudgee the trees presented a similar appearance to the effects of throwing 
ashes over the foliage, fruit, and stems just after a rain shower. The fruit 
was ruined, and the trees almost so. 

At Redlands Bay a number of fine young Mandarin trees were simply 
encrusted, and all growth arrested by this pest 

Aspidiotus ficus, a large round ebony-black scale, about twice the size of the 
red scale, was found encrusting upon some of the trees, and promises to be a 
great source of trouble. The Maori was also very abundant and injurious, 
the browned surfaces before described being covered over with minute eracks. 

The fruit fly is without doubt the pest of pests, attacking almost everything 
from oranges to even grapes. 4t The fruit fly or the fruit industry must go 
upon the Downs ” was an expression used at the recent fruit conference by an 
old grower in that locality, and it would seem that the statement is quite 
accurate, judging by the accounts given to me by many growers. 

No definite plan of coping with it has yet been devised. Spraying or 
trapping seemed quite useless, and destruction of infested fruits appears to be 
the only remedy. The insect, by depositing its eggs beneath the skin of the 
fruit, prevents all possibility of destroying the larva* at the outset by 
spraying. 

The Queensland orchardists are beginning to see the necessity for using 
preventive measures for all insect pests, and I was somewhat astonished to be 
questioned closely about the methods of fumigating with potassium cyanide, 
adopted by me in testing this treatment for red scales in South Australia. 
They are determined to give it a thorough trial in some parts, and I have no 
doubt of its beneficial results. 

Queensland is rich in useful parasitic insects as well as in injurious ones, 
but with one or two exceptions their efforts are not very noticeable. The 
small ladybird (Oryptolaimus montrouzieri) is found doing useful work upon 
some of the softer coccids, and they are importing these beetles into New 
Zealand with a view to suppressing the mealy bugs in vineries, and might very 
properly be introduced by some of our owners of conservatories, for I think 
the mealy bug of our greenhouse plants, coleus, kc., would be strongly attacked 
if not suppressed by it. 

The Japanese plums grown around Brisbane thrive well, making mOst 
luxuriant growth. The pruning adopted is very similar to that applied to the 
cherry trees by our best growers. 

At the fruit show held in connection with the congress of intercolonial fruit¬ 
growers many fine varieties of fruits were seen winch could be added to our 
South Australian collections with advantage, amongst the most important being 
oranges, date plums, apples, and pears. A patent spray pump, with an attach¬ 
ment by which kerosene could be mixed by pressure in the chamber of the 
pump with water drawn up from the barrel and ejected through a spray nozzle, 
in the proportions indicated by the adjustment fixed at the inlet of the kerosene, 
was shown at work by the inventor, Mr. W. S. Williams, of Doncaster, who is 
a practical citrus-grower in a large way, and says it is a perfect method of 
keeping down scales, &c. Mr. French, the well-known entomologist, says that 
this method of applying kerosene does not injure the trees, and saves the waste 
and time of making kerosene emulsion. 

In closing this somewhat scant account of a trip which was most enjoyable 
and profitable^ I beg to acknowledge the kindness shown to me by the officers 
of the Agricultural Departments of Victoria, New South "Wales, and Queens¬ 
land, as well as many growers from each of these colonies, and thank them for 
the trouble they took in placing me in the way of seeing orchards and gather* 
ing information about matters of interest to fruitgrowers. 
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THE ORCHARD ORIOLE. 

A FRIEND OF THE ORCHARDIST. 

By Frbdk. Coleman, Tit el a, Saddle worth. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Gardeners’ Society, says the Register, 
some members thought efforts should be made to introduce natural enemies to 
the codlin moth, 8tc,, but Mr. Tepper said the only effective natural enemies to 
such nocturnal insects were bats and small insect-eating birds. Unfortunately 
those had been killed off in the moth-infested portions of the colony. In 
connection with this may I suggest to the Zoological and Acclimatization Society 
that an attempt be made to introduce into our fruit-growing districts the 
Orchard oriole, Icterus spurius (Linn.), a bird well known all over the middle 
parts of the United States—a bird whose preference for the orchard is so 
manifest that it takes its name from this circumstance. Jn the June number of 
Harper s Monthly Magazine there is an article upon this bird, under the title 
of “A Gentleman of the Orchard,” by E. Ingersoll, who there says—“Although 
by no means a dandy, like the Baltimore oriole, he is every inch a gentleman, 
and wears his neat dress of crimson and black with an aristocratic air. Yet 
lie is not above work. No bird is more ceaselessly active, and none is a better 
servitor of the agriculturist; for, from his first arrival in May until he joins 
small companies of his fellows for the southward journey in October, he is un¬ 
tiring in his pursuit of just those insects that the orchardist most dreads. 

“A quarter of an hour’s watching of one will satisfy anyone of his rightful 
claim to our admiration and thanks. He flies to a branch, moves his head 
from side to side, spies a canker-worm, trusting—vain hope!—to its color to 
hide it on the green surface of a leaf, and pounces upon it in an instant. Then 
a nest of tent-caterpillars catches his eye, and lie attacks it furiously, tearing 
apart the shreds of silk, and greedily devouring every one of the writhing and 
horrid mass of worms—a meal few other birds will undertake. Even that 
does not satiate him, anil he restlessly renews the search for those creeping 
larvae of insects so desirable to him and his family, and many of which are so 
hateful to the farmer. 

“ The gaiety that marks all his actions characterises his song. Finding its 
pleasure and profit in familiarity with men, ibis oriole makes its home almost 
exclusively in orchards. 

“Wilson says this songster may be easily reared from the nest, and in 
confinement becomes very tame and familiar.” 

(Quotations might be made from John Burroughs, that minute observer and 
lover of bird life in the States, confirming the excellent high-bred character of 
the orchard oriole. 


THE WINE INDUSTRY. 

• By W. Kimber, Clare. 

South Australians generally, and the vinegrowers particularly, are watching 
with very keen interest every fresh development that takes place with regard 
to the success of the young wine-making establishments that have sprung up 
since the planting boom. The more sanguine anticipate much assistance from 
the South Australian Wine Dep6t in London, and it is satisfactory to note the 
very able and successful mauner in which Mr. Young, the manager, pushes 
the wine business, 
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In this district we are very fortunate in possessing a wine company which 
means to do ir« best to help the industry. The directors of the Stanley Wine 
Company are sparing neither expense nor labor in endeavoring to provide 
storage capacity for the ever-increasing crop of grapes. 

There are complaints among our growers about the prospects for sale of 
grapes, but generally speaking these complaints are laid by those who do not 
trouble to visit the cellars. 

The company have ordered from England sufficient staves from which will 
he manufactured vats of a capacity of 750galls. each, which, with present vats, 
will allow of making 60,0()0galls. of wine next vintage. Additional ferment¬ 
ing vats are also being constructed. 

It is most satisfactory to note that already the wines of this company are 
coming very much into favor. The holding capacity of the cellars is at present 
about 150,000galls. Altogether the vinegrowers in the Clare district are to 
he congratulated for having in their midst a comp mv which, if properly aided 
by the growers themselves, will steadily but surely pave the way for a success¬ 
ful issue for all concerned. 


THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

The Soil. 

The second ploughing* in rationally-cultivated vineyards, should be brought 
to a close comparatively early this month. The objects aimed at in this 
operation stand m marked contrast with those required of the winter ploughing. 
The* latter carried out on a deep furrow leaves the soil in n rough, open con¬ 
dition, giving free access to air and rain; the former, on a more shallow furrow, 
attempts to diminish the surface irregularity, which now becomes interrupted 
only by the slight alternating rises and depressions corresponding respectively 
to the rows of vines and the closing furrows. The latter lays hare the roots 
of the vine to the inclemency of the winter weather; the former, on the con¬ 
trary, against the scorching heat of the summer sun, throws over them a thick 
coating of loose earth. The soil that has been broken up early, well weathered 
by atmospheric agents, crumbles away under the concave mould-board of the 
spring plough into a fine tilth, in which lay buried the weeds that mins have 
brought up. Thus at the threshold of summer the vineyard should be covered 
over with a thick, clean, loose layer of soil, well permeated with moisture, 
and capable of maintaining good healthy growth, if occasionally scarified in 
Rummer. 

It has been stated that the second ploughing should be given on a shallow' 
furrow. Deep ploughing, given in spring, when the sap is circulating freely 
through the tissues of the plants, has usually injurious effects upon the vines. 
The root fibres which are then in rapid process of formation are torn about and 
destroyed to the manifest distress of the plants. Given a first winter ploughing 
to a depth varying from 6in. to Bin., the depth of the second should not 
exceed 3in* to 4in. 

The levelling down of the soil and the formation of a fine tilth, initiated 
by the second ploughing, is completed by the scarifiers. The latter should 
be set to work whenever a crust forms on the surface or the development of 
weeds renders it necessary. In vineyard or orchard the harrows should 
always be tabooed, as they show too great a tendency to consolidate the soil; 
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they need only be called into requisition when, through some mishap, the soil 
remains lumpy and coarse after the second ploughing; and even in this case 
the cultivators will usually do equally good work. 

Grafting. 

Vines should be grafted rapidly, or else the rise in sap will become too 
strong to allow of a successful joining of the scion. Comparatively shallow 
grafting, about an inch below the surface, cannot be too strongly recommended; 
the grafts should then be mounded over with loose soil. Wherever this practice 
was followed out last season it gave rise to excellent results. 

Sulphuring. 

As soon as the vine-shoots attain 4in. to bin. in height it is advisable to 
sulphur them freely to check the early development of the oklium fungus. 


THE BEEHIVE. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

By Apis Lkhjstica. 

Although rather late, there is every promise that this will be a good season 
for beekeepers. A steady flow of honey began in August, and this, with fine 
weather, has enabled bees to push on with brood rearing. The colonies are 
now rapidly increasing in size, and the young bees may be seen in con¬ 
siderable numbers on a warm day taking their first flights The appearance of 
the yellow flowers of the Cape marigold should warn the beekeeper that the busy 
season is at hand, and that there is much necessary work that must be done 
without delay. Swarming, the most interesting event in bee life, may be 
expected to take place towards the end of this month, or even sooner; and there 
is nothing more aggravating to the beekeeper than for a swarm to come out and 
be lost because no preparations have been made to receive it. With modern 
methods swarming can be prevented entirely, but it is doubtful whether many 
apiarists would care to do this, because of the pleasurable excitement always 
attached to the natural increase of hives. Mr. Langstroth truly wrote, “The 
swarming of bees is one of the most beautiful sights in the whole compass of 
rural economy.'” As a rule swarming does not take place until the whole 
country is yellow with the Cape marigold ; but the fact that in some hives bees 
are even now getting crowded for room shows the necessity for having all 
things in readiness. 

It should be clearly understood that the old queen goes off with the first 
swarm, and therefore the importance of properly hiving it if the queen is a 
valuable Italian. 

It is impossible to tell from external appearances when a colony is going to 
swarm; the only plan is to open the hive quietly and look for queen cells on the 
combs. This examination should be made during fine weather, and, if 
queen cells have been started, the apiarist can then form some idea as to when 
a swarm may be expected. A queen cell is sealed nine days after the egg was 
laid, and as a rule a swarm will come out the day after the cell is sealed. The 
simplest way to start bees working in a movable comb hive is by allowing a 
swarm to run in at the entrance. The swarm after it has clustered should be 
taken in the usual manner in a clean box or tin dish, and the bees poured out 
on the ground in front of the frame hive. A board should be arranged sloping up 
to the entrance, so that they can crawl into their new home. In order to cause 
the bees to build straight combs in the frames it is necessary to give them ft 
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guide to work upon. A good plan is to fasten a strip of comb foundation to the 
underside of the top bar of each frame in such a way that it will form the 
commencement of the centre of the new comb ; or, which is better at this season, 
the frame may be completely filled with a sheet of comb foundation, when the 
bees will much sooner complete the comb, and no drone cells will be built. To 
prevent the combs breaking down when filled with honey it is well to lace a 
thin wire through the top and bottom bars of the frames in such a way that 
the wire shall be embedded in the centre of the comb. 

Hives should now be carefully examined and their condition noted in a book 
kept for the purpose. Select a fine warm day for this examination, and take 
the opportunity of cleaning off all dirt, &c., that may have accumulated during 
the winter. Should a colony be found queenless, unite it with an adjoining 
one that has a queen. Also see that every hive contains an ample supply of 
food, as bees require large quantities of honey, pollen, and water when 
engaged in rearing brood rapidly. If a colony is found to be short of honey 
give it a frame of sealed honey taken from another that can spare it. This 
frame should be placed in the centre of the brood nest. 

This is a good time to purchase bees in box hives and transfer them to 
movable comb hives. There is no better practice for a beginner than assisting 
at the operation of transferring. When moving bees in box hives the box 
should always be turned upside down, as there is the much less likelihood of 
the combs getting broken down in transit. 


POULTRY. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY. 

By I). F. Laurie, Poultry Expert. 

As the majority of failures on the part of inexperienced poultry-rearers are 
due to diseases, it may perhaps be well to define a few, and mention some 
remedies. Except in very rare cases it may generally be said that diseases 
of poultry are due to want of proper attention. This, of course, is a broad 
term, but at the same time it applies to these eases where want of knowledge, 
dirt, improper and insufficient feeding are potent causes. Your scientific 
practical poultry breeder never troubles himself about disease. Inherited 
diseases cannot altogether be guarded against; even experts fail in many cases 
to note signs more or less clear on purchased stock. It may be accepted as a 
general rule that a bird which has been a severe sufferer from any disease is 
sure to transmit the same to his or her progeny, either directly or indirectly. 
This is a fact not generally recognised by poultry-breeders; as a rule it is 
against their interests; nevertheless the fact remains, also the consequences. 
One may start with perfectly healthy stock in every respect, but if these are 
immured in insanitary surroundings even the toughest constitution must have 
a limit. The most common diseases of poultry are those of the mucuous 
membrane of mouth, nostrils, and windpipe. The ordinary name for all the 
various forms of disease consequent on such affections is roup. A convenient 
name truly. If each suffering bird were branded “filth and neglect *' it would 
perhaps so shame the owners that it would be conspicious by its absence. I 
have read all I can procure on this subject, but no one (that is no competent 
medical expert") has given the matter due attention. My experience points 
strongly to the idea that this so called roup is typhoid in character. As m the 
human being, the disease is precipitated in the case of a patient living in an 
insanitary condition if subjected to a sudden chill. This roup, as it has for 
years been called, has been the scourge of all poultry yards, yet it is very easily 
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guarded against. House your birds in well-ventilated quarters, feed on sweet 
wholesome food, and above all do not expect your stock to thrive on filth. 
Those who wish to succeed will do so. In all diseases prevention is better 
than cure. Still there are cases where the unwary have purchased diseased 
stock, or stock bred from diseased birds. As a cure for roup I may mention 
the following, after first giving a few of the symptoms:—Roup may be 
divided into two classes. First, there is the severe lingering form, the result of 
bad feeding and insanitary surroundings, or it may be from actual inheritance. 
Secondly, the result of neglected colds or chills caused by wet weather, or 
housing in draughty places. The ultimate result is the same. In the first 
case the birds become drowsy and dull, with an offensive discharge from the 
nostrils, the eyes arc inflamed, and the mouth is often full of a thick glairy 
offensive matter. Fever is generally very apparent, the plumage is harsh and 
ruffled, and the bird exudes an unpleasant odor from every pore. This is a 
well-developed case. Without any doubt, if* the bird is other than a show bird, 
it should be destroyed. Its progeny will certainly be tainted. This is a fact 
not generally accepted, hut true all the same. The second case of neglected 
coughs and colds will, if not promptly checked, arrive at a similar state. 
What is the cure? Well I I think enough has been said to prove that it is a 
case of stamping out, not patching up. A grave charge has been levelled hv 
unthinking persons at pure-bred poultry. They assert that all poultry diseases 
are due to them. We are acquainted with similar assertions on all subjects 
with which those gentlemen who desire to air their what? (ignorance) love to 
give vent to. The term “pure bred” is only strictly applicable to that specimen 
which at the same time is perfect in every outward as well as internal point. A 
sick fowl, however well bred in every point, cannot win in good company, A 
winner must be in the pink of health and condition. Roup in all its stages 
can be cured, in the earlier stages without appreciable detriment to the progeny. 
This is not so in advanced cases. One lias to buy experience. I once arrested 
the progress of this disease by an original method. There were about 1,200 
birds in the collection, and many w r ere affected. I obtained a sickle well 
sharpened, and promptly decapitated every sickly-looking bird I saw. The 
scourge was checked. 1 am at all times prepared to prescribe the usual 
remedies; some of the ingredients of the pills are peculiar. One thing as a 
cure I can recommend, and that is: get a tub of warm water, add a disin¬ 
fectant, such as carbolic acid, or some coal tar by-product, and with some soap 
give the bird a thorough good washing, dry the feathers and place before a 
good fire; this is a well tried cure. I am constantly answering a great many 
letters concerning diseased poultry, and the question often presents itself to 
me whether or not I should prolong the agony of such ill-attended birds. One 
thing 1 can confidently state to such poultry-breeders as have families, and that 
is, that any neglect and filth on their part may rebound and result in bereave¬ 
ment. Diphtheria is a common disease in this colony as regards poultry, and is 
often associated with roup; and unfortunately there is evidence connecting out¬ 
breaks in human beings with disease of a similar nature in poultry. It has 
been proved beyond all doubt that the disease is transmissible from the 
human patient to the bird. This is quite sufficient ground to urge scrupulous 
cleanliness in all matters of stock. No one need take alarm over this matter, 
for the orderly person has little to fear, while the careless one perhaps does 
not care. The fact that this so-called “roup” is often allied with liver disease,a 
form of tuberculosis, causes me to refrain from suggesting cures, which after all 
are only methods of alleviation. Among a good many of our principal breeders 
my opinions are well-known on this particular subject, but it is out of question 
that they will be universally adopted. Liver disease I have just alluded to— 
an equally fatal ailment—I shall deal with, perhaps, on a future occasion, 
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THE DAIRY. 

Xhe importations of dairy produce into Great Britain for 1896 amounted 
in value to the enormous "mm of twenty-four miilkms sterling, of winch 
£15,340,000 was represented by butter, £2,500,000 by margarine, and 
£4,900,000 by cheese. The average values of these products were: Butter, 
£5 Is per cwt.; cheese, £2 3 k. 88. per cwt.; margarine, £2 14s. per cwt. 
Denmark sent 886,554cwts., an increase over the previous year of 100,900cwts. 
Sweden sent about 30O,O0Ocwts.; Germany, 100,000cwts.; United States, 
142,000ewts* Canada does the bulk of the foreign trade in cheese, sending 
nearly 1 ,250,00i'cwts. to Great Britain last year. 

Cows about to calve, and for a week or two after calving, should be put 
under shelter at night, and have access to shelter at any time they desire 
to avail themselves of it. Before calving do not feed them too much, and 
avoid rich stimulating food. After calving the supply of food should be 
plentiful and nourishing. If the weather is very cold at night the cows should 
be covered with rugs, especially if not boused. 

A mischievous idea lias been expressed in several quarters with respect to 
dairy cattle. It has been stated, quite correctly, that rough, ill-bred mongrels 
withstand hardship and privation, whilst the finely-bred superior cattle die of 
starvation during periods of drought. But there is not sufficient profit to be 
realised from the average mongrel cow, although it must be admitted that 
occasionally a mongrel may be a good milker and a profitable animal. Every 
dairyman should weed out the unprofitable cows, keeping only the best, and 
improve the progeny of these by the use of a pure-bred bull selected from a 
reliable dairy breed/ To avoid the otherwise inevitable loss of these superior 
animals during the frequently-recurring seasons of drought, it is necessary that 
a large provision of silage and other fodder should always be maintained. 
In “ bad seasons” this fodder will be worth a great deal. 


LIVESTOCK NOTES. 

Tick ani> Lick. —The advantage derived from dipping sheep is gradually 
becoming recognised by shoepowners. Even those who say they only find a 
few tick occasionally on some sheep recognise the improved condition of the 
wool, as the animal’s time is not taken up in biting and rubbing itself; the 
w r ool is cleaner, and the animal more contented. It is advisable perhaps to 
note the requirements of the regulations under the Stock Diseases Act, 
1888, Owners of sheep infected wdth tick and lice should give notice in 
writing to the Inspector. It is imperative that all sheep infected with tick or 
lice should be dipped immediately after shearing, and the owners must, within 
fourteen days, send written notice to the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide, 
stating the date of dipping, medicine used, and the number of sheep dipped. 
This notice is most desirable, as naturally in times of economy the staff is small 
in number, and it enables the Inspectors to know who are fulfilling the regula¬ 
tion, and the number of sheep dipped shows the Inspectors where the work is 
not done, and is a guide by which they can visit those parts of the country 
where neglect is apparent, to enforce the regulation. The Inspectors finding 
sheep infested can require them to be dipped without delay. A most important 
order is that owners shall not allow infected sheep to stray on public roads, 
lands, or reserves, nor leave any if travelling, and any person travelling infected 
sheep without permission is liable to a penalty. More particular attention 
should be directed to the prevalence of lice, and the 44 dip ” medicine should be 
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stronger, as this parasite is not so easily destroyed as the tick, and is much 
more destructive to the wool. In making a dip.it will be found that the most 
economical is one 40ft. long, 5ft. deep, 2ft. 6in. wide at the top, sloping down 
to Sin. or 1ft. at the bottom. The length of this dip ensures the animal being 
immersed for a longer time than is frequently allowed. In fact many of the 
sheep are so short a time in the dip that it is labor lost, as it does not kill the 
parasite. Double draining yards should receive the sheep, to contain at least 
fifty sheep each {100 is better), so that one lot will drain whilst the second 
yard is filling. The yards by which the sheep are led up to the dip should he 
made so that the sheep will run up singly on to a slope at the side of tlje dip, 
not the end, and drop in, thus doing away with the old system of hauling and 
throwing the animal into the dip, against which they struggle most heartily, 
often to their injury. Every care should be taken in mixing the “ dip.” 
Carelessness is frequently the cause of sheep being killed and of the parasite 
escaping. 


FARM AND OTHER GATES. 

By tiie Editor. 

From time to time inquiries have been made and suggestions forwarded to 
the Central Bureau with respect to the construction of farm gates, &c. The 
greater number of the designs furnished have shown considerable merit, hut 
some at least possessed weak points. There can be no real saving in building 
a gate which will get out of order within a ahort time when four or five 
shillings more spent upon proper hinges, &c., will provide a gate which will 
last for half a century. The essential parts in a well-made gate are the 



“ hanging stile,” (marked C in drawing), the top “rail” or “bar” (marked 
G), and the “strut” (marked K). Another essential is that the weight of the 
gate shall be supported by the lower hinge (F), the upper hinge (E) serving 
to restrain the gate from dropping away from the post. 

The lower end of the strut (K) should be joined to the lower part of the 
hanging stile (C) as shown in drawing, and the upper end of the strut should 
be let into the top rail or bar (G) in the same way, and not affixed in any way 
to the dropping stile (D), as this would tend to thrust outwardly instead of 
supporting. 
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The dotted lines (D and H H H) show respectively how the rest of the gate 
should be attached to the essential parts. 

The gate-posts should l>e strong, and be put upright deeply into the ground. 
It is well to have the underground portion of larger size, so as to give a good 
hold; fill in with concrete by preference, or at any rate use brick bats,.or lime¬ 
stone, or coarse gravel, and ram it down thoroughly. In setting up the posts 
(A A) it is well to use a plummet. If round posts are to be used a few saw 
cuts and an adze will readily square up the portion above ground, and will 
make a neat job of it. 

By reversing the bolt of the top hinge it is made difficult for animals to lift 
the gate; and to prevent them opening it two latches or bolts could be used— 
one near the top and the other near the bottom. 

The bars or rails should he morticed into both the hanging stile and the 
dropping stile, then well wedged, and secured by pins or pegs driven through 
the stiles and ends of the bars. 


THE FARM. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Written for the Journal of Agriculture and Industry” 

By W. Lowrik, M,A, B.8c., Principal Roseworthy 
Agricultural College. 

Fallow Crops. 

During this month farmers who grow fallow crops will be busy with the 
preparation of the soil for the reception of the seed. A falIow T crop, properly 
so called, allows ot the cleaning of the land during its growth and leaves the 
soil in good heart for the succeeding cereal crop. A summer crop can be made 
an exhausting crop if it he not manured and be carted off the land to be fed to 
stock or sold. For example, maize sown broadcast without manure for forage, 
and cut and carted off the land when ready, would' impoverish the soil in 
proportion to the bulk of the crop approximately. It would not rank therefore 
as a fallow crop, inasmuch as the land could not be cleaned during its growth ; 
neither could it be cultivated, and the succeeding crop would suffer from its 
effect. If, however, the maize were drilled and well manured the crop could be 
horse-hoed and kept clean, and the residual effect of the manure would be 
appreciable on the succeeding cereal crops. It would then become a fallow 
crop, and if it were made, say, into silage, and the silage consumed on the 
land, it would be a fallow crop in the full sense of the word, and, except in dry 
districts, the cereal crop succeeding it would be heavier than after; for example, 
a bare fallow unmanured. A fallow crop considered by itself should not be 
expected to return a direct profit: it is grown to lessen the expense of the 
cereal crop succeeding it. Bare fallow and wheat alternately will gradually 
reduce the fertility of the land until a kind of equilibrium is reached, in which 
the plant food in the soil made available during the fallowing and during the 
growth of the crop will suffice for a mediocre crop. Against such crop rent 
or interest on the land for two years has to he charged, in addition to the cost 
of working, and only a medium crop results; but when fallow crops are grown 
and manure used the land receives even more working, and is enriched, more 
especially if the crop be fed on the land. The succeeding crop becomes a full 
crop, in many instances nearly double that after bare fallow, without manure, 
and as the fallow crop goes a long way to pay for itself the wheat crop starts 
^ith a relatively small debit against it, ana, yielding more heavily, becomes 
altogether more profitable. The fallow crops suitable for one or other of the 
districts of South Australia are these—mangels, kale, rape, white mustard, 
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maize, sorghums, and millets. In last month’s notes it was stated that it 
was unadvisable to practise summer cropping whore the average rainfall 
was under 16in., and it may be further indicated that in districts where the 
average rainfall is less than 19in. or 20in. and greater than, say, 16in. fallow 
cropping can only be practised on part of the fallows. It seems a useful 
practice in such districts to summer-crop fallows intended for hay and bare 
fallow preparatory for wheat. In the drier districts it may safely be advised 
as the best practice to bare fallow for wheat; crop once in three or four years 
and keep sheep. 

Of the fallow crops mentioned above the mangel crop is one of the most 
valuable; but only few of our farmers are fortunate enough to be situated in 
districts where the mangel can be profitably grown. In the South-East, in 
many districts, it may be grown extensively with great advantage ; and in the 
hills districts here and there it is remunerative on a smaller scale. In the South 
it is grown to be fed down with sheep, and enables the farmers there who are 
alive to their opportunities to place fat sheep on the markets at a time when 
they are frequently scarce, and to secure top prices. Where dairy cattle and 
pigR arc kept it is worth the effort to grow mangels if the conditions of the 
district at all offer inducements. One leading landowner in the Tanunda 
district lately informed me that his mangel crop last year, dry though the 
season had been, was of the very greatest value to him for his pigs. By means 
of his mangels he has been enabled to keep his pigs going well, and to take full 
advantage of the exceptionally high prices which have lately been ruling, lie 
grows the crop every year without irrigation, and appreciates it very highly. 

The winter cultivation preparatory for mangels, as for root crops generally, 
should be deep, and the land should be well manured. Ploughing Bin. deep 
early in the season and ploughing back bin. deep now is not by any means 
too heroic ; and twenty loads per week of farmyard manure, or its equivalent 
in artificial manures, is not too heavy a dressing. Unless the crop can be hand¬ 
somely treated it is better to leave it alone, for it requires so much work by 
way of hand-hoeing and horse-hoeing, and such thorough cultivation through¬ 
out, that a medium crop is unremunerative. The farmyard manure should be 
spread on the land and ploughed in, but artificial manures should be broad¬ 
casted on the land and worked in by the operations necessary to secure the 
requisite deep tilth. A part of the artificial manure may be drilled in with 
the seed to give the plants a better start. 

It is good practice to apply both farmyard manure and artificial manure. 
From 8 tons to 10 tons per acre of the former, and of the latter, say, lewt. sul¬ 
phate of ammonia or nitrate of soda, l|cwt. superphosphate, andUcwts. common 
salt per acre. Where farmyard manure is not available a useful dressing of 
artificial manures might be made thus:—Two hundredweight sulphate of 
ammonia, 2jcwts. superphosphate, 2cwts. common salt. 

Such a dressing will cost about £2 per acre. To many it will appear extrava¬ 
gant in the extreme, but experience will teach them that it is really relatively 
a light manuring for this crop. Indeed I would say that the crop is so raveuous 
of manure and so grateful for it that it will be found to pay better to use even 
more than this amount suggested than it will do to apply less. In the one 
way with thoroughly good preparation of the land and careful after cultivation, 
in suitable districts, a very heavy crop may be grown; in the other, only a 
middling or a light crop, say 12 tons to 18 tons per acre. Let it be understood 
that, where the conditions are suitable, 25 tons to SO tons per acre can readily 
be grown, and 50 tons per acre have been grown in more than one district 
of this colony, and that mangels for dairy cows and pigs are worth from 
4s. to 6s. per ton, and the manuring suggested will not be challenged as 
extravagant _ To put the case otherwise, let me say that 350 sheep may he 
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fattened on twelve acres readily. Crops have been grown in South Australia 
that would have carried 400 sheep for a week in the course of fattening. For 
such men as have conditions of climate and soil suitable for the mangel it 
will be found a remunerative fallow crop. 

When the land has been worked into a fine deep tilth by the cultivator and 
harrows the seed may be sown in drills, from 24in. to 28in. apart, at the rate 
of 2lbs. or l£lbs. per acre. Some fanners in the South-Fast sow even less so as 
to lessen to cost of thinning. The seed should be steeped for, say, two days in 
water, to which a little urine has been added, and thereafter very carefully mixed 
with some artificial manure, to allow of its being sown sufficiently thinly with 
the ordinary cereal drill. When it comes up, as each seed capsule carries 
three seeds, of which two generally grow, it should be thinned by hand, and 
one plant pulled out from each double. At the time this is being done the 
blanks may be planted with some of the plants lifted in thinning. Where the 
crop is grown to be fed down with sheep, even this thinning may not be neces¬ 
sary if the seed has been sown sufficiently thinly aud regular. Nevertheless, 1 
believe it would be profitable to thin regularly. 

The after-cultivation of mangels is very important, and, as it is a fallow crop, 
not only should it be horse-hoed as often as required, to keep between the rows 
clean und the soil open, but it should also be carefully hand-hoed once or twice. 

Mangels are much relished by all classes of stock. Horses thrive and show 
a nice thrifty coat when given a few pounds a day with other food. Cattle and 
pigs do exceedingly well on mangels, and for dairy cattle they have the 
additional merit that, unlike turnips or rape, or even kale, they do not appre¬ 
ciably flavor the produce. The roots may be lilted in autumn and stored (1) to 
allow of the land being cleared for wheat, (2) to give a most useful food-stuff 
for the cows for the barest time in winter. In pits or heaps a few feet broad 
at the base, and 3ft. or 4ft. high, and of any length, covered with straw, 
the crop may be conveniently stored. When the crop has been fed down with 
sheep a shallow ploughing or cultivation with a ehisel-tined cultivator and 
harrowing will give a useful seed-bed for wheat. As the land is worked very 
deeply and heavily manured, and as it has ample time to consolidate during the 
growth of the crops, and as a result of the hoise-hoeing, it will readily be 
admitted that a most favorable condition of things for the wheat crop will 
prevail, and that the crop may fairly be expected to be very heavy. Mangels 
are sometimes planted in autumn, but in districts adapted for the crop I 
believe the spring seed time is altogether preferable. 

Kale may be sown in autumn with the first rains in beds and transplanted 
later, when the land has beon well manured and worked, in districts in the 
Lower North and South. It will give some forage in early summer, but it is not 
much wanted at that time, and therefore it will be found better to run the 
sheep through it to feed it down lightly, so that the stalks are in no way 
damaged and some of the leaves left. It may then be horse-hood and left for 
the summer, when it will shrivel back somewhat, hut with the first rains in the 
autumn the crop will come awa> luxuriantly, and if the autumn be favorable 
the crop will yield a large quantity of forage at midwinter, when such food¬ 
stuff is most acceptable on the farm. In the South-East it may be sown now 
in drills 32in. apart very thinly on land well manured; indeed, dressed very 
similarly to that already mentioned for mangels. In the summer, if sufficiently 
thinly sown, say fiozs. or lOozs. of seed per acre, it will require horse hoeing and 
working much as was indicated above for mangels. It will give in autumn 
and winter very valuable sheep forage. 

Rape, is another fallow crop which may be mentioned alongside kale. 
Cultivation and immuring for it is much similar to that for kale, only rape is 
sufficiently widely drilled at 16in. or 20in., and it should be sown much more 
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thickly. Good reliable seed could be drilled at 1 Jibs, to 21bs. per acre, and 
in the South-East (for which district it is more particularly adapted) may be 
sown now or earlier. It forms a very excellent and fattening forage crop for 
sheep, and when it has been well treated will yield a very heavy return of 
forage. On the College Farm it, as a rule, docs not succeed. In 1889—a very 
wet year—we grew it successfully, but in average years it is less suitable than 
kale. 

Maize is less suited to the drier districts than sorghum, hut in the hills dis¬ 
tricts it is probably the best fallow crop, generally considered. It is more 
palatable to stock than sorghum, at least until the seed is beginning to form 
in tho latter; it makes most excellent silage; comes early; and offers from 
successive sowings a succulent forage throughout the summer, more especially 
if a little irrigation is possible. It gives a deeper yield of milk from cattle fed 
with it than does sorghum, and its only drawback is its tendency to make the 
dairy produce somewhat soft. The common practice is to sow it broadcast and 
very thickly. Maize should be cultivated in the richer soils and sorghum in 
the less rich. 

The soil should have been cultivated deeply, as for root crops, and well 
manured. Although the grain is large, a fine tilth is nevertheless of great 
advantage for its successful germination and vigorous start. Of manure it 
requires less when grown for forage than for corn, but in South Australia it is 
very rarely indeed grown for the grain, and there seems little likelihood that it 
ever will be grown for this purpose. Even for forage it seems preferable to 
grow the crop in drills, for (1) the forage is most valuable weight for weight, 
as the growth is more natural than when grown so thickly ; (2) the cultivation 
and cleaning helps the crop and the land. The drills should be from 24in. to 
36in. apart, and from 50lbs. to 70lbs. of seed per acre should be sown. As a 
suitable dressing of artificial manure I would suggest Ijcwts. sulphate of 
ammonia and 2 Jewts. superphosphate per acre. This would cost upwards of 
fi,0s. per acre, and might be increased or diminished according to the condition 
of the soil. 

Some sorghum will he sowed this month, but October—the first fortnight 
thereof—will in most districts be found a more suitable time. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

MARRAM GRASS. 

It is of some importance to know that at the Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College, New South Wales. Principal J. L. Thompson has been growing 
the Marram grass very successfully upon sandy soil. This farm is at a con¬ 
siderable distance from the coast, and until now it had been considered by 
many people that the Marram would only grow within the influence of the 
sea spray. The rainfall is much greater on the Hawkesbury than in most 
of our inland districts, but it would be worth while to try experiments upon 
loose sandy soils by sowing the seeds, which can be procured in Adelaide at a 
cost of 2s. per pound, or much cheaper by importation in quantity from Germany. 
Stock will eat this grass readily when in a young state, but should not be 
grazed until established two or three years. 

The good effect this grass has in stopping the sand drift can be seen in 
this colony at Corny Point and Normanville. Some five years ago the Bureau 
obtained a few roots of this plant and of the creeping spinifex from Newcastle, 
and handed them over to the Marine Board for trial at Corny Point, where 
the drift sand was causing much damage and expense. The plants did well, 
and the Marram especially fully realised expectatibnsa nd in consequence, the 
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following year one ton of roots was obtained from Port Fairy. The head 
keeper reported in June, 1897, “That as a means of staying drift sand its value 
cannot be over-estimated; the more sand the better the growth. Cattle and 
horses eat it when young and tender. The more it is cut or eaten off the move 
it spreads.” At Norman ville, Mr. G. II. MacMillan imported plants from Mr. 
S. F. Avery, borough ranger. Port Fairy, Victoria, some four years ago, and 
planted the same according to Mr. Avery’s directions. The grass has thriven 
so well that during the past two seasons a lot of transplanting has been done, 
with the gratifying result that what a few years ago was barren shifting sand 
and a source of much trouble is fast being covered by this useful plant. 


Kaffir Corn. —The Department of Agriculture introduced from America 
a small quantity of Kaffir corn (Dhurra, or Sorghum vulgarc) This included 
the so-called Red Kaffir corn—a variety of the common Dhurra—and the old 
and well-known white kind. The new red variety is said to be more hardy 
and prolific than the other; and, from seeds introduced by the Agricultural 
Bureau in 1896, some very good results have already been recorded, samples 
of which may be seen at the Bureau office. A few packages of seed of both 
varieties remain for distribution to farmers desirous of experimenting, and can 
be secured if quickly applied for. Applications by letter must be accompanied 
by stamps to value of 8d. to cover cost of postage. 

Use of Phosphatiu Fertilisers.—I n the Journal of the Agricultural 
Bureau of March, 1897, p. 249, an error occurred which Mr. Krichauff has 
been desired to correct, lie misunderstood Prof. Maerker, who had written 
recommending “a combined use of Thomas phosphate and superphosphate.” 
He did not mean “ a mixture/’ but that the superphosphate should be used at 
the tilling, whilst the Thomas phosphate should be applied to the soil earlier 
—in autumn or winter. Mr. Krichauffadds that lately Prof. Maerker and others 
recommend, also a top-dressing with Thomas phosphate, and it is generally 
acknowledged that the best way to use phosphates (especially Thomas phos¬ 
phate) has been by no means finally settled. 

Scale Insects.— The large black scale iusect whicli infests olive trees, 
orange trees, and some other plants may be destroyed by first spraying the 
tree with water and then sprinkling new air slaked lime all over it. The same 
effect can be produced with fine fresh wood ashes sprinkled upon the damp 
foliage. 'The orange round scale cannot be touched with these remedies, 
and the only effective agent, so far, is the resin wash. If scales and aphides 
are treated with resin wash they soon disappear, and the “fumaginc” or 
“sooty fungus” will go with the insects. This fungus propagates quickly 
upon the “honeydew” or excreta voided by the scale insects and plant lice. 
The resin wash should be applied three or four times at intervals of ten days 
during the summer, when the young insects are most rapidly produced. Never 
spray very cold mixtures, nor whilst the sun heat is great. 

Cow Pea (Dolichos sinensis). —Last year the Central Bureau distributed 
for the Department of Agriculture a quantity of seed of this valuable fodder 
plant for trial in South Australia. In America this plant is very largely culti¬ 
vated, both for fodder and as a green manuring crop. For fodder the crop is 
used either green or as hay, and the ripe seed is also largely used for stock. 
When the pods ore young they can bo used as a substitute for kidney beans, 
and the ripe seeds are often used as haricot beans. In New South Wales this 
plant has been very successful at the Wagga Experimental Farm and else¬ 
where ; and in spite of the severity of the season a number of favorable reports 
were received by the Bureau last season from farmers in the Lower North and 
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South of our own colony. Fanners would do well to try this plant on the 
fallows, as being a legume it will enrich the soil in nitrogen for the following 
orop. The seed should be sown in drills about 2ft. or 2ft. bin apart, the plants 
being 1ft. to 1ft. 6in apart in the rows. The land should be hoed between 
the rows two or three times before the plants begin to run over the soil. 

Root Wokms. —Within the last few weeks the Davenport (Port Augusta) 
Branch forwarded roots taken from a peach tree which had died from no appa¬ 
rent cause. On examination the small roots were found to be covered with 
gall-like swellings, apparently caused by insect attack. These roots were 
forwarded to Dr. N. A. Cobb, of the New South Wales Department of Agri¬ 
culture, who reports that the swellings were caused by the attacks of Nematode 
worms (Tylenchusradicicola), a very serious pest. Unfortunately there is no 
reliable remedy for this pest, which also attacks the roots of numerous plants. 
During past- years specimens of onions from Magill and elsewhere, oats from 
Penola and other places, were all attacked by these and allied worms. The 
water-blister on potatoes is also due to this pest. Practically all that can be 
done in combating this must be directed to preventing its attacks by ridding 
the soil of the worms, putting obstacles in their way, or so reducing their numbers 
as to mitigate their ravages. This can be done by using some chemical such as 
quicklime, gaslime, potash, ammonia, superphosphate, ike., or by trapping by 
means of catch crops, famine, or planting gall-proof varieties. In the Journal 
of the Bureau for August, 1896, page 15, will be found the substance of Dr. 
Cobb's recommendations ; and in the May, 1897, issue will be found some notes 
from report by Miss E. A. Ormerod, F.R M S., &c 


FARM PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messr; A. W. Sand ford & Co. report:— August 31, 1897. 

During the past four weeks the weather throughout the agricultural districts of South 
Australia has been very favorable, with the exception of a few rather sharp frosts, which 
further retarded the growth of feed and crops, so that the season is in many parts at pre¬ 
sent about a month later than usual. Appearances render it probable that the effects of 
good cultivation will be very evident during the coming harvest, the late rains in poorly- 
tilled places bringing along the weeds to such an extent that the young wheat plant will 
be very much choked out, rendoriug it probable that in some of the districts large areas 
will have to be out for hay. The event of the month has undoubtedly been the excited 
condition of the breadstuff's market in the northern hemisphere owing to the damage done 
to crops both in Europe and America, and values have advanced to a price which has not 
been touched for some fifteen or sixteen years past. The opinion seems to he growing 
that the improvement in price is likely to he of a permanent character, the consumption 
of wheat throughout the world having apparently overtaken the increased supply. It is to 
be hoped that our farmers will this season reap a good harvest, as price is likely to be high, 
offers of 40s per quarter for South Australian wheat, f.o.h.. Port Adelaide, for November 
shipment, being already made, although during the last day or two the unavoidable reaction 
after the sharp advance has been shown, but only to the extent of a shilling or two per 
quarter, and those in the trade look for early recovery ; the lateness of the season, however, 
will compel our millers to further import, probably from Kiverina, where sufficient stacks 
are yet held, to carry us over till harvest. Millers’ offal lines, owing to the small quantify 
of wheat being treated, continue to rule relatively much higher than in Victoria and New 
South Wales markets. Chaffouttors are also paying high figures for hay, but a few weeks 
must see a considerable tumble in this line. Feeding grains have fallen 3d. to 4d. por bush, 
in Victoria and New Zealand, so that values here are also easier. Stocks of potatoes are be¬ 
coming very low in the South-Eastern district; importations, therefore, are being 
resumed, chiefly from Ballarat and Tasmania. Onions have further advanced, but the 
market is being kept supplied by stocks in one hand at- Mount Gambier. 

Wheat, 5s. 2d. to 5s. 4£d. on trucks, Port Adelaide. 

Flour, £12 15s. to £13 6s. for best roller. 

Bran and pollard, Is. 2d. 

Oats selling from 3s. 3d. to 3s. 5d, for New Zealand white stout feed: local dun, i2a, 19d t 
to 3s, 
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Gambler potatoes, £4 4s. to £4 7s. fid. at city railway station; Ballarats and Tasmanians, 
duty paid on Wharf, Port Adelaide, £4 l Os. to .£4 16s. 

Onions, delivered Adelaide, £10 lOs. to £11. 

Dairy Produce. 

In butter our colony is yet hardly self-supplying, ft few small linos of lower grade 
pastry butter having to be imported, but before the end of September some surplus will be 
available, although it is not likely that exportations to Europe will then be resumed, as 
Barrier and West Australian orders will doubtless have preference. We are daily realising 
more fully the extensive losses amongst the herds during the late protracted drought, and 
it appears that in some districts where dairying had begun to be developed they will hardly 
produce sufficient butter oven during spring to fill local wants, and it must take two or 
three years in those places to restore the position. Values have steadily fallen during the 
past month, hut prices are yet 4d. or fid. above export values; therefore further easing must 
he looked for during the next few weeks, especially as prices intoreolonially at moment are 
relatively much helow 8outh Australian. Eggs consistently dropped towards usual spring 
rates, hut supplies are very short, partly caused by uti usually heavy local consumption in 
consequence of the high ruling price of meat; as Sydney, however, is freely offering at 
7 J per dozen, and filling orders to Western Australia which are usually executed from this 
port, we expect to see an early reduction hero, although at present the value is firm. Of 
course, the setting in of hot weather, shortly to he expected, will again give this market 
control in the line for Western Australia, past experience having shown our neighbors 
there that long-distance carried eggs during hot weather do not turn out well. 

A scarcity of the raw material has sent bacon higher, hut wo reckon top price has not 
even yet been reached, ChecHe is also an advancing line, and as local stocks are nearly 
exhausted prices must improve up to imported rates. Honey has been sidling somewhat 
better, and the usual brisk demand experieneed for beeswax, although value at the moment 
is a shade easier. Trade in almonds has been quiet. High prices have ruled for carcass 
meat and poultry, everything forward realising very satisfactorily to producers, and the 
future in these lines justifies us in recommending farmers to give them some attention. 
Latest selling rates are as follow :— 

Factory and creamery fresh butter in prints. Is. Id. to ’s. 2d : farmers’ separator, dairy, 
and good store lots, Is. to Is. IJd , an unusually narrow margin covering these lines; a 
few odd boxes only of stale and mixed lots sold for pastry at Id. to 2d. lower Imported 
bulk pastry lines are realising 9d. to lOd. Eggs, lid. to lljd., clear extracted honey, 
2jfd. to 3d.; dull and candied lots, 2}d to 2Jd.; beeswax, Is. Factory cured sides 
of bacon find brisk sale at 8jd. to 9d.; good farm Hitches, 7Jd. to 8jpl. Favorite brands of 
cheese, 8d. to fid ; dry and old to medium sorts, fid. to 6|d. Almond kernels, fid.; soft 
shells, 3d. to 3$d. Dressed fowls, fifd. to fild. per lb.; turkeys, 8d. to 8LI Good shop 
porkors, fid. to fiid.; medium sorts and good buConors, fijd. to fid.; vealers, 2d. to 3d. In 
live poultry good roosters realised Is. 9d. to 2s. 4d. each, prime heavy birds to 2s. lOd., 
ducks, 2s. 2d. to 3s,; pigeons, fid. to 7d.; turkeys, fifd. per lb. live weight for medium- 
conditioned birds, up to 8d. for prime table sorts. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORT. 

Ahthvrton.— We are having splendid weather. The crops are looking very well, more 
especially those drillod in with manures of a good quality, some of which are making 
rapid growth. A great many experiments are being made with the different kinds of 
manure in this locality, so that farmers will be able to form a very good idea which are the 
best. There has been great mortality amongst cattle, horses, and sheop, shortness of feed 
and sand being the causes. The grass is coming on slowly. We want a good downpour to 
fill the tanks and dams. Rainfall for year, to August 17, 8*4fifiin. 

Bahoota Whim. -Rainfall for six months ending .Tune 30 only amounted to 3'BOOiu. 
(-ereal crops are looking fairly well, but are not so forward as usual. Feed is coming on 
well, and stock are improving in condition. Generally the prospects for the season are 
not too favorable. 

Bohdektown.— About 2in. of rain have fallen during the month ; greatly improved the 
prospects of the district. Crops are backward, but coming on well, and the grass is grow¬ 
ing nicely. Btock are improving in condition. There is nut little water in the dams, and 
a wet spring is needed. 

Calc a. —During the month light showers have fallen almost daily, keeping the crops 
going nicely, A special feature of the season has been the almost total absence of thunder 
and frost. 
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Ohekju Gardens.—T ho weather during past month lias been vnv f.ivorublc to the 
Growth of vegetation, though heavy frosts havo occurred in some parts of the district. 
The crops are looking well, and cattle generally are improving in condition. 

Clare. —We have been favorod with exceptional weathor during the month-—com¬ 
paratively froe from frost, with sufficient warm weather and light showers. The crops 
show nice growth, those drilled in having come on very rapidly. Itainfall for July, 
3-980in.; August, to 23rd, 2'diOin. There is a fair amount of food, and stock generally 
are improving in condition. 

Colton.— The past month has been exceedingly dry, and every one is anxiously looking 
for a good downpour, as crops and grass are at a standstill. The lambing season is over, 
and the result is very disappointing. The drop is not more than 10 per cent., and the 
wild dogs, which are trooping in in great numbers, will probably finish theso off. 

Gawleu River. —Tho weather could hardly have been more favorable than it has been 
during the past four weeks, and the crops are making good headway and look very 
promising. There is a general complaint about weeds in early-sown crops, and this will 
reduce the yield. The drilled crops are looking much heavier than those broadcasted 
with or without manure. A good fall of rain is required to fill up tanks and dams. Feed 
is coming on nicely in most places. There will be only a small percentage of lambs this 
year, but the sheep and lambs are now doing fairly woli. 

Gladstone. —During July 3 190in. of rain fell, giving the soil tho best soaking it has 
had for three years. Rainfall for August, to 20th, T09*>in., and still showery. The 
weather gonarally has been very favorable—warm days with rain at intervals and no 
frosts; consequently the crops and feed are making good progress, though some are very 
lirty. 

Hindmahhu Valley (Tout Victor). —The season was very late in breaking up, but 
since May 24 more than 1 lin. of rain have fallen, and there has been but little frost, and 
absence of heavy washing rains. The crops are rather backward, but healthy. Cp to 
date only 1/rOOOin. have fallen, against an average during past five years of 2/r000in. to 
#ame date. 

Karina. —The season's prospeets are not very cheering, owing to the absence of a good 
soaking rain and prevalence of dry winds. Neither wheat or grass are making much 
growth, and unless wo get really good late rains the harvest will he light. Many sheep, 
prineipally lambing ewes, have died and most of tin* lambs. Heavy losses of horses from 
famine and sand have occurred. Generally the season has been the worst ever experienced 
here. 

Kanmantoo. —We had during the second week in August the best rain experienced here 
for over two years, considerably over an inch falling in twenty-four hours, with heay\ 
rains since. Crops look well and healthy, though late grass is very backward and thin, 
file rains being too late to give any chance of a good grass season. Much of the host grass 
has been destroyed by the stock eating them out to the roots. 

Luctndale,—S ince previous report tho weather, with exception of last week, has been 
all that could be desired, thoro being sufficient rain with absence of frost, (-rope and grass 
are coming oil well. Sheep arc doing well, although large areas of grass land aw* under 
water. Complaints are constantly heard of foxes killing the young lambs. 

Maitland. —This month has been so far very fa vorablo* for the crops. Nice showers 
have fallen constantly, never letting the ground get dry, and the days have been fairly 
warm, so that feed is growing nicely, though all kinds of stock are very weak and poor in 
condition. Meat of all kinds is very scarce, and the shearing, which will begin next 
month, will show very different results to the last. Rainfall at Kilkerran since July 21, 
2£in. 

Meadows.— The splendid rains that have fallen during the month have almost assured 
a good season in this district. Stock are generally looking well. 

Minlaton. —Generally the farmers are well satisfied with the prospects of the crops, 
but are of opinion that good heavy rains in September and early in October will be necessary 
to ensure a good crop. The rains since May have been sufficient to keep the crops 
growing, but have not saturated the subsoil. Some of the farmers have made a mistake m 
leaving their land rough, as the drill leaves it in ridges. Crops invariably do better (in 
dry seasons especially) if the land is levelled off with harrows or chain, and, if lumpy, 
rolled before the crop comes up. 

Mount Bryan Fast. —The wheat crops are coming on fairly well, but snore rain is 
much needed. Stock are beginning to improve, but losses have been very heavy, and 
sheep are still in very weak condition, 

Mount Compass. —The month has been very wet, with heavy frosts. Cattle are in fair 
condition, but many horses are very poor and weak. A large area has been planted with 
onions, and a fair number of fruit trees and vines are being planted. 

Mount Gamhter.—F eed is now growing very well, and should the present showery 
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weather keep up during September and October it will be almost a perfect season^ A good 
deal more land is under crop this yoar, and the young crops are coming on nicely, the 
early aown covering the ground well. Grass, too, is making a good show where allowed 
fair play. Stock are beginning to pick up, and young lambs look especially well. 

Mount Pleasant. —The crops arc progressing favorably, the woathor being very 
seasonable, there being sufficient but not too much rain for hills districts. Stock arc 
generally improving, but there have boon many deaths, amongst horses especially, this 
being most unusual iu this district. 

Mundooka. —Owing to the lateness of the rains the crops are backward and fairly 
dirty, even on the fallowed laud which was well worked. Home crops are nearly choked 
with noxious weeds. A very largo area is being rolled in preparation for hay crops. 
Should the weather continue favorable a fair average will result. 

Pine Forest, —Since last report we have had nice steady showers, and the wheat in some 
parts is making fair growth, though ethers are backward. Foed is still close and growing 
slowly. Fanners generally have turned their stock on their crops. About 400 horses 
have died from sand and starvation. Kainfall since previous roport, 0 700in. 

Nantawahka.— Nice seasonable weather was experienced during July, and with tho 
wanner days crops and foed are making fair progress. Tho drilled crops keep ahead of 
thoso broadcasted. 

Port Gee mein .—The crops generally look well, but more rain is wanted at an early 
date. 

Pvau. —The wheat crop is coming on nicely, though thin in places owing to the ravages 
of cockatoos and to the difficulty of covering the seed properly on tho ploughed land. 
Stock are improving slowly ; there have been only a few losses from the drought. Rain¬ 
fall for .July, O o77in. 

Riverton. —The weather has been very favorable during the past month, nice soaking 
rains having fallen and the days being warm. The crops arc looking well, and there is 
very good prospect of a good season. Kainfall for July, 2*78Ain.; for August, to 14th, 
1 oboin 

Saimxkwohtii. -Though tho rainfall for July—2*f>50in. —is more than half an inch 
above the average, tho crops, except where manured, an* still backward, but healthy. The 
late-sown wheat is much cleaner and promises well. Fallowing is nearly finished. The 
Raftering and loss of stock, especially dairy cattle, lias been very great. Rainfall for seven 
months 7*450in., against an average for seventeen years of 11 ’208111. For August, to 20th, 
1-fcHOin. 

St vnmhi ky. —Wo have had fine ruins, and tho wheat is growing well, especially the 
drilled crops. Feed is not very plentiful, but tho warm weather being experienced will 
bring it on nicely. 

Stockuort.— The weather is all that could he desired for growth of vegetation. Crops 
look fairly well, though vorv weedy, and feed is fairly plentiful. Rainfall for July, l*440in. 

Yankamixa. —During the past month we have had splendid mins. Old residents say 
that so far it has been the best season for a number of years. The crops arc looking well. 
Fanners who have used artificial manures for the first time report that on the land whore 
it has been drilled in with the seed a marked difference is already noticeable. 

Port TIuoumhton.- The weather has been very suitable and the crops are looking well, 
though they do make very rapid growth. Feed does not make much headway, ana more 
deaths of horses and cattle have occurred. The practice of drilling seed in with manure is 
being tested, and a considerable area will be sown in this way next yoar. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

DATES OF SHOWS. 

Royal Agricultural and Horticultural, September 9, 10, and 11; Balaklava and Dalkey, 
October 1; Belalie, October 13; Booyoolie, September 29; Burra and North-Eastern, 
no show to bo held this yoar; Colton, October 27 *. Oawler, September 16; Kadina, 
October 6; Kapunda and Light, September 29; Kingston, October 21; Luciudale, 
November 3; Millicent, October 27 and 28; Moonta, October 13; Mount Barker, second 
Thursday in March of each year; Mount Gambier, October 20 and 21; Mount Ploasant, 
March 18; Naracoorte, September 22 and 23; North-Western, September 1; Orroroo, 
November 3; Petersburg, October 27; Port Pirio, September 15 and lt>; Port Wakefield, 
September 22; Robe, October 14 and 15; Snow town, September 8; Stanley, November 4; 
Southern* November 11; Strathalbyn, October?; Tatiara, October 29; Virginia and 
Port Gawlor, October 7; WoorooTa, October 13; Yankalilla, Rapid Bay, and Myponga, 
November 6* 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Wednesday, August 2. 

Present—Mr. F. E. H. W. Krichauff (Chairman), Sir S. Davenport, Messrs. 
W. (’. Granby, Thomas Hardy, H. Kelly, W. F. Snow, and A, Molineux 
(Secretary). 

Branch at Forest Bange. 

The formation of a Branch at Forest Range was approved, with the following 
gentlemen as members:—Messrs. J. Vicars, S. Collins, G. Monk, H. Caldicott, 
J. Fry, jun., A. Green, J Green, R. M. Hackett, It. Townsend, J. Sharpe, H. 
Walters, (?. Rogers, .), Moore. C. Stafford, and W. Cherryraan. 

Congress. 

The Secretary reported that papers upon the following subjects had been 
promised for Congress, viz.:—“ Dairy ('ows and Milk Yields,” by Professor 
Lowrie; “ Fodders of llilis Districts/’ by Mr. W. Pearson, of Meadows ; 
“ Breeding Lambs for Adelaide Market,” by Mr. J. Davey, Yorkctown ; and 
“Cider Making,” by Mr, Kriehauff. The following subjects have also been 
submitted for discussion, Hz. :—“ Nomenclature and Export of Apples,” 
“Manuring of Vegetables,” “Agricultural Science (Masses,” “Fruit Pest 
Regulations,” and “Portable Presses for Baling Straw in the Paddocks.” 
The Commissioner of Crown Lands < v I Ion. L. O’Loughlin, M.P.) had promised 
to deliver the opening address, in place of the Minister of Agriculture, who will 
be absent from the colony. 

Donations and Exchanges. 

The Secretary announced receipt of usual exchanges from various Agri¬ 
cultural Departments. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers:— 

139. Manuring of Flowering Bulks ,—Many of the flowering bulbs, and especially 
hyacinths, are generally manured with rotten cowdung: but here such eowdung is mostly 
mixed with horsodung, which is deadly to them. I have now received answers from a 
number of persons in the trade abroad, or experimenting, who suggest the use of chemical 
manures, extracts from which follow below, viz,The chemical works of the late H. E. 
Albert, iu London, recommend their flower manure to be usod - one part in 1,000 parts of 
water - after the bulbs show above ground, every ten to fourteen days. Mr. Droog, of 
the society for the cultivation of bulbs in Holland, states that hyacinths require 3()01bs. of 
nitrogen, 2001bs. of phosphoric acid, 251bs, of potash, and 644ibs. of lime per acre, and 
prefers Thomas phosphate to superphosphate on account of its contents of lime. The 
soil for hyacinths near Haarlem is a sour moor mixed with the sand from the dunes. Too 
much nitrogen in the eowdung, formerly used up to 2()0,000lbs, per acre, caused the bulbs 
to split, and other fertilisers enable the cultivator to regulate this to a nicety. Professor 
Stutzer, of the Experimental Station at Bonn, uses to great advantage a mixture by weight 
of two parts of Thomas phosphate and one part of ground oilcake [for which latter you 
might substitute one part of wooldust, which contains the same quantity of nitrogen, or 
nearly one-third part of dried blood, or one-fourth part of nitrate of soda.—O h. Aol. B.] 
If mixed with about an equal quantity of sifted soil, you may put some of it upon the 
pots iu which bulbs art* growing, but do not mix it with the soil in the pot. Professor I>r. 
Paul Wagner recommends four parts superphosphate, four parts of sulphate of ammonia, 
one-half part of nitrate of soda, and oik; and a half parts of potassium nitrate, of which 
mixture you may use 31bs. per 100 square metres two or three times during the growth of 
the bulbs, and water the ground thoroughly at once. This is liko loss, per square metre 
G0| sq. ft.). Mr. G. H. van Waveren, jun., of Haarlem, has made experiments with 
fertilisers for hyacinths in 189*5-6, and found in each case an advantage over cowdung. 
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He used on one plot 360kg. of horninoal, 360kg. of kainit, 360kg. of sulphate of ammonia, 
and 1,000kg. of lime per hectare (two and a half acres), and on another hectare 600kg. 
Thomas phosphate, 460kg. kainit, 360kg. of sulphate of ammonia, and 2,000kg. of lime. 
The latter produced the best flowers and bulbs. (One kilogramme about 21bs.) Probating 
and Ghr. Arnold, of Brussels, recommend kainit against insects and diseases in bulbs, and 
with it superphosphate and cowdung. 

140. Square-headed Wheats .—The German Landwirtschafts’ Society resolved in the year 
1891 to make experiments for three years with varieties of these wheats reared by several 
growers. Thero were eight competitors, who had to deliver their whoat to those who were 
to carry on the experiments, of which there were twenty-seven in 1892-3, twenty in 1893-4, 
and twenty-one in 1894-6. The result has been that the variety of square-headed wheat 
raised by Mr. Motto in Gnodlinburg was first, and that by Mr. Jiredt, of Carlsburg, second 
as regards the quantity of grain harvested and the sum realised for the crops. Both 
wheats had a stiff haulm and less straw than others, and this showed again how valuable 
the theory of the late Professor Dr. Liebscher, of Gottingen is also in practice—that the 
smallest number of knots in the straw produces the largest crop if the stooling is about 
equal. It was found that of 100 haulms of Bredt’s variety there were thirty which had 
only four knots, and only one with six knots, while other varieties had as few as two and 
four haulms with four knots, and twenty-seven and twenty-three with six knots. No 
notice had been taken of this matter by the persons who had experimented with Mr. 
Motto's variety of wheat. The clubby form of the ears, which was most pronounced in 
Motto's variety, is the best for grain, and it should therefore be the task of the breeders 
to raise a wheat with a stiff haulm and few knots and a clubby t ar. Although the soil for 
the experiments was suitable for wheat, it should be mentioned that the seasons were not 
at all alike. 

141. Fruit. Sent from Germany to Australia and lift nr to d to Germany .—The German 
liitudwirtschafts' Society forwarded different kinds of apples from Hamburg as an experi¬ 
ment. Most of them, although wrapped in paper and wool made of wood, were bad when 
returned. Of the Reinotto of Champagne, however, fully 00 per cent, arrived in a very 
fair state. The same sorts of apples were for the same term in a cellar at Hamburg, and 
showed fresh and appetising. It is therefore to be ascribed chiefly to the rough handling 
of the boxes, which weighed ldOlbs., and wore far too heavy to handle gently. 

142. SUene diehvtuma , a native of Austria and Hungary, is an annual, and here probably 
perormial plant. Dr. Dzierzon recommends it as a good fodder for cattle and bees; in 
fact cattle prefer it to clover. [I am only afraid it may become a troublesome weed on 
arable land, like some others of this genus.—On. Agl. B.] Mr. Friedrich Hack, of Erfurt, 
sells seed at 4s. a pound. 

143. Iris pahuUina , perhaps synonymous with Iris ensata varchinensis, is a fodder plant 
from Cashniir, where the summers arc very hot. Mr. Ermens, who was head gardener for 
the Maharajah of Cashniir, recommends the plant as suitable for the fanners of the south 
of Europe and Algiers. He says that you can mow them when 1ft. to loin, high, and 
again a second time. With irrigation you might get perhaps three cuts. If you want 
the fodder dried—and in this state it is by no means tough—you allow the iris to grow to 
2ft. or moro. Seeds (which can bo best obtained at Vilraorin Andrieux k Cic, at 4, Quai 
de la Megisserie, Paris, for about fid a packet, or 9s. a pound) should be si raked before being 
sown in a prepared hod, and transplanted about lOin. apart in each direction, or 8,000 
per acre For the first year or two the plants grow slowly, and they wore* not fully de¬ 
veloped in Algiers at the third year. At the irrigated lands near Berlin the seedlings were, 
however, 1ft. high before winter. Since that time the loaves had grown to 2ft. and even 
3ft., and wore very thick upon the ground when seen lately by Professor Dr. Wittmack. 
Cattle on these lands, accustomed to softer irrigated grasses, did not take to the iris; 
but cattle like the plant in Cashmir, and goats and sheep are very eager after it. The 
late Baron von Mueller says of the plant“Central Asia.—Rather extensively grown 
for fodder on account of its nutritive properties. It maintains its ground well when once 
established. Probably only adapted for exceptional localities.** I should not be at all 
surprised to see this plant do remarkably well on settlements at the River Murray. The 
ruler of Cashmir has lately purohasod large tracts of land to be usod for the cultivation of 
this plant. 

^ 144, The Invisible Life of Fungi on Cereals. — Mr. Ericksson has published, through the 
French Academy of Sciences, in March last, his latest experiments. Taken from a field, 
he enclosed rooted plants of cereals much liable to Puccinia glumorum into long and wide 
glass tubes, and closed them up on both ends with cotton wool. The soil waft sterilised 
previously from any germs (it is not stated how this could be done), and no spores could 
no received from the outward air. Yet after two months rust appeared. Ericksson mado 
a search for germs in the plant itself, but was unsuccessful. In the peripheric texture of 
the shrivoliod grains of such rusty cereals he found strong growths of the fungi and at 
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times quite a nest of winter spores, but lie was unable to find any such growth of fungi in 
the embryo of the grain, whether yet dormant under the pericarp or already on the light and 
sprouting. Only four or oight weeks later, after gormination, as soon as the first spots of 
rust became visible, could ho detect some growths of this kind, and thon only in the im¬ 
mediate neighborhood of tho spots. Not being able to account for the appearance of the 
rust, which could not have been infected from outside, nor finding in the previous phases of 
development of tho plants any central seat of infection, or any trace of tho existence of a 
fungus, he used tho strongest magnifying glasses of his microscope for quite young spots 
of rust on tho leaves of cereals, and found in their chlorophyllum one or more peculiar 
corpuscles of a plasmatic nature, mixed up with other ingredients, in each cell, sometimes 
annexed to the walls of the cells, sometimes swimming free in the protoplasma, mostly 
oblong, and somewhat bent or branching. Some had perforated already tho sides of the 
cells, and had sent a growth of fungoid threads outwards, with a sucking trunk left 
within the cell. Away from the spots of rust these corpuscles were not discoverable. He 
comes to the decision that those plasmatic corpuscles which swim froe in the cell are the 
original forms of these fungi, where they live in tho protoplasrna in symbiose with the 
host-plant, and only make an independent appearance as a fungoid growth under favor¬ 
able climatic conditions. 

Value of Vine Cuttings. 

Mr. Snow said he would like to call attention to the manurial value of vine 
cuttings. In very many instances the cuttings were carted away from the 
vineyard, instead of being burnt there and the ashes used. The ashes of vine 
cuttings contained about 4 per cent, of potash, being more than in an) other 
plant, and nearly double that of bean stalks, which comes next with 2 per cent. 
This fact also shows that the vine should receive plenty of potash in the 
manures applied. Potash was deficient in the manures generally used. 

Mr. Hardy supported. He always burnt his cuttings, and found it a 
saving of labor, besides making use of the ashes. 

Mr. Kelly said he had noticed that in Germany some years ago, in a severe 
season, vine cuttings were fed to horses and cattle. He tried them himself, cut 
up into pieces about 2in. long, and found his horse ate them readily. 

The Secretary said chopped vine cuttings had been used this year for 
horses and cattle at Angaston with success. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches Balaklava, Mr. John Vivian: Redhill, Mr. R. Siviour: Kanmantoo, 
Messrs. H. Werner and W. Lewis; Port Broughton, Mr. 11. H. Whittle; 
Narridy, Mr. W. .1. Martin. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of thirty-nine 
reports of Branch meetings. 


Monday, August 10, 1897. 

Present—Messrs. F. K. II. W. Krichauff (Chairman), Sir S. Davenport, 
Messrs. Samuel Goode, W. C. Grasby, R. Homburg, Thomas Hardy, H. Kelly, 
T. Price, T. B. Robson, W. F. Snow, Hon. A. W. Sandford, C. »J. Valentine, 
and A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Membership. 

The Minister of Agriculture wrote that he had appointed Messrs, J. Miller, 
M.P., T, Price, M.P., and T. B. Robson to be members of the Central 
Bureau. 

Messrs. Price and Robson were welcomed by those present. 
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Codlin Moth. 

The Minister of Agriculture forwarded report of deputation of fruitgrowers 
which had waited upon hi in, asking for a relaxation of the codlin moth regu¬ 
lation. 

The Secretary read letters from Messrs. J. Lang, G. Neilson (Victoria), 
L. O. Howard (Entomologist, United States Department of Agriculture), 
T. W. Kirk (New Zealand), and J. W. Allen (New South Wales), speaking 
of the efficacy of Paris green for the destruction of codlin moth caterpillars. 

After considerable discussion the following resolutions were carried:— 

1. That the Minister of Agriculture be asked to have samples of Paris green 
obtained from vendors in the city analysed, and thal the names of persons 
selling Paris green up to standard strength be published in the Journal of 
Agriculture, and Industry , for the information of fruitgrowers. 

2. That the Bureau recommends that the codlin moth regulations be referred 
to a special committee, to be appointed for the purpose by the Minister of 
Agriculture. 

3. That the Committee consist of four members of the Central Bureau, 
together Moth representatives from each of the following fruit districts, viz.. 
The Hills east and south of Adelaide, Gumcracha, Angaston, Mount Gambier, 
Clare, and Watervale, 

Finance. 

The Finance Committee reported expenditure for July for contingcncicvS 
Os. 5d.; accounts to the amount of £24 Is. 7d. were passed for payment. 

Field Trial at Bute. 

Mr. Kelly repotted having attended the field trial and show of horses held at 
Bute on August 11 in connection with the Northern Yorke's Peninsula Bureau 
Field Trial Society. The weather being fine there w’as a large attendance of 
fanners, many of whom came a long distance to sec the trials. The ploughs 
and drilling machines were watched with the greatest of interest, especially 
the latter. Eight of four, five, and six furrow ploughs competed, and the w f ork 
all round was first class in spite of the fact that the land was very full of roots 
and stones and rather too dry. The ploughmen in most cases were to be com¬ 
plimented on their skill. Four different makes of drill were shown at work, 
and these were very carefully examined by those present. In travelling about 
he noticed that, owing in a great measure to the lateness of the rain, many 
crops on the older farms were very backward and dirty. Fallowing is also 
very late. 


Sale of Fertilisers. 

Mr. Sandford again called attention to the necessity for the Fertilisers Act 
being amended so as to cover guano. A guano to be worth using should con¬ 
tain about 15 per cent, of phosphoric acid, but he knew of stuff containing 
only 4 per cent, being sold to farmers. The buyers were sure to be disappointed 
with the results, and, not knowing it was due to the low' quality of the manure, 
would condemn the whole thing. It should be made compulsory for every 
seller of fertilisers other than stable and barnyard manure to the value of £ 1 
to give a guaranteed analysis with the invoice. Mr. Snow* said the Imperial 
Act of 1894 should be passed here. This was complete in every direction. 
Mr. Sandford said many of the manures were sold here at too high a price as 
compared with the real value. That analyses were necessary he had only to 
refer to basic slag or Thomas phosphate. This was a by-product from the 
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steel works, and its value depended entirely upon the amount of phosphoric 
acid the iron contained; some was rich, while others were very poor. The 
demand for this fertiliser had led to all the available slag being treated, and 
some of it was absolutely useless. In England best English basic slag was 
valued at £2 5s. per ton, while Scottish was only worth £1 Ss. The Thomas 
phosphate imported into South Australia was mostly guaranteed as to its con¬ 
stituents, but the price (£5 5s. per ton) was too high. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Forcigu 
Agronomical Papers: — 

145. Potato Rot, according to Professor Dr. Frank, of Berlin, is not in all cases Peru- 
nospora (more correctly Phytophthora) infestans. He states that, secondly, another fungus, 
Khizoctonia; thirdly, Bacteria: fourthly, Nematodes, in the form of small cols causing 
rottenness. The last three must he destroyed in the soil, and also by using to the seed 
potatoes similar remedies as for cereals. Potatoes should not. too often.be planted on the 
same land. What iB the cause of potatoes becoming blue or variegated has not yet been 
ascertained. Mr. W. Paulsen, who has during the hist thirty-five years raised a large 
number of new potatoes from seed, shows, not only that older sorts are much more liable 
to attacks from Phytophthora, but they lose also gradually their power to produce good 
crops. It is useless, he says, to attempt to stop their decline by selecting only the best 
tubors for planting. He has done this with many sorts in the years from 1880 to 1884, 
inclusive, and again from 1891 to 1890, inclusive, on two and a half acres, and found no 
advantage from such selections. On the contrary, the same varieties of potatoes used in 
both cycles of years showed considerably poorer crops in the last cycle of years. To renew 
our potatoes from seed is therefore absolutely necessary. The figures he gives are most 
convincing. I should like to sec this done in South Australia; but potatoes hero 1 do appa¬ 
rently not often set berries. Seeds that I brought from Germany in 1848; with u view 
of evading the then raging potato disease, when sown in Bugle 1 hinges gave a groat 
variety of the average size of marbles in the first year, but none were eventually kept as 
much superior to those in the market. 

146. Desirable Cereals for cultivation in Germany are thus mentioned by Profeasor Dr. 
Maercker, of Hallo. Of all kinds of barley, if manured with 80lbs. to lOOlbs. of phos¬ 
phoric acid and 3‘21bs. to 401bs. of nitrogen per hectare (two and a half acres), the Hanna 
barley produced the largest crop, and was of the best quality; but if some kainit wore 
added to the other fertilisers the barley was of considerably higher value. Of seven sorts 
of wheat manured with 4001bs. of nitrate of soda and HOlhs. of phosphoric acid per hectare 
the Bordeaux wheat and Noes wheat were found to hi* the best when tried in two different 
kinds of soil. Of nine kinds of oatB Strobe’s oat was the best, if manured with 4001bs. 
of nitrato of soda. Of twelve kinds of potatoes the Professor Maercker gave a crop of 
61,334lba. against Magnum Bonum with 27,t04lbs , and 19 per cent, of starch against 
13*8 per cent. Of seventeen kinds tried at the German station for experiments with 
potatoes, Professor Maercker gave 248cwts of 17*7 per cent, starch per hectare, while two 
others, Silesia and Hero, raised from seed by Mr. Oimbal, of Fromsdorf, in Silesia, wore 
found superior as regards starch, viz., 191 and 19-7 per cent., and the crops of Silesia of 
259cwts., and of Hero of 241cwts., wan much superior to all others Of six kinds of turnips 
the lied Eckendorfer gave 198,040lbH. of turnips per hectare, with a remarkably small 
quantity of leaves, and much in advance of the othors. 

147. Carrots as a Fodder can only he planted to advantage in our cooler, elevated, and 
humid soils or in the South-East. The white green-toppod Giant, the orange-yellow 
green-topped Giant, the thick yellow of Saalfield, the thick half-long Garotte des Vosges, 
and the red Altringham arc the varieties recommended in a paper by Otto Miiuzor. The 
soil must be deep and loose, without stones. After ploughing to a depth of 6in. a subsoil 
plough ought to loosen the soil 6in. more. A sandy loam is particularly suitable, but a 
cold, wet subsoil is against a good growth. Some lime is of great advantage provided the 
soil is in good heart, boing manured with cowilung or blood manure some months beforo, 
or with a nitrogenous fertiliser, as say two parts of nitrate of soda and three parts phos¬ 
phoric acid in superphosphate, which Mr. Miinzer thinks preferable to Thomas phosphate. 
In all coses the manures should be well mixed with the soil, so as to prevent the forking 
of the carrots in search of the manure. 1 prefer to sow carrots only on soil tliat has been 
heavily manured to a previous crop, and not specially for the carrot crop. It will also 
hot be advisable to give a top-dressing of nitrate of soda shortly before the ger¬ 
minating of the seed, as it might make too hard a crust; if at all it should be done 
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later on* Potash salts should not be used for carrots except as applied to a previous crop. 
Elsewhere l find that you may use, but certainly not apply at the same time, per acre 
■lOOlbs. of Thomas phosphate, *4001bs. of kainit, 2001bs. of nitrate of soda or 1501bs. of 
sulphate of ammonia. Others recommend 90lbs. of Thomas phosphate, 90lbs. of nitrate 
of soda, and lfiOlbs. of kainit. Time and mode of sowing the seed, as mentioned by Mr. 
Munxer, is of course unsuitable for us, and T follow my own experience as to carrots in 
the garden, f should destroy all weeds soon after the soil received the first heavy fall of 
rain in March or April. The seeds require for their germination somewhat warm weather, 
that is from 15° to 16° C.; and of still more importance is the moisture of the soil, equal 
to 12 per cent. It is advisable to mix the seed twelve to twenty-four hours before sowing 
with sand, which must then bo wetted. Although many sow their carrots broadcast this 
mode can only be defended where the ground is exceptionaly clear of weeds. 1 advocate 
sowing in rows lOin. to 12in apart if the hand hoe is to be used for the destruction of 
weeds, or fully 18in. if by the horse hoe. For smaller pieces of land a rake is the best 
tool for putting in the seed. The rows are made with the handle, and after sowing the 
rake can he used for pressing the sood down with a very thm covering of soil, or using 
washed out Boa sand. Mr. Mi Inzer mentions as very good to go with a wheelbarrow over 
the rows, and thus to press the seeds down. If you will drill in the seod you can neither 
mix with sand nor wet the seed. Five-eighths of an inch is the deepest yon may cover the 
seed. Six and a half pounds of seed per acre would be required for broadcasting ; 1 Jib. to 
3lbs. for sowing in rows, according to the intended hoeing. Clearing of weeds is very 
important; but the removal of all carrot plants to a width of Sin. or Sin. is certainly not 
required, Sin. being a sufficient distance. A not unusual way of thinning them is to do 
so only after those standing too near each other have attained sufficient size to be of use. 
The remaining carrots will scarcely have suffered from the proximity of those removed at 
such an early time. An acre of carrots is expected generally to yield better than one of 
potatoes, although the latter contain in equal weight more nourishment than carrots. A 
horse may receive 501bs. of liarrots with lOlhs. of hay ; but a mare if in foal should receive 
very much less* to avoid miscarriage. All other animals thrive upon carrots mixed with other 
food, but the quality of the 1 milk from cows is not so good, nor the taste and smell of the 
butter. Carrots left for seed should be about 2ft. apart and the seed gathered at different 
times, as it ripens irregularly. In Europe the carrots intended to be used for seed arc 
taken out of the grouna and kept in sand until replanted. Whether wo should transplant 
our carrots also, although our climate does not require us to do so, should be ascertained 
by experiment. In Europe the general opinion is that the seed does not come true unless 
the carrot has been transplanted. So far as my own experience goes, I have found the 
weed true from carrots left where they were sown. 

148. Growth* of Cr reals in Hu sum, —During the last ten years on an average 161,660,000 
se res have boon cultivated in Russia, of which 60,672,000 were under rye, with an average, 
crop of about lOcwts. per acre. Wheat was grown on 26,802,000 acres, and an average of 
152,957,000 centals harvested; oats on 32,306,000 acres, with an average of 178,400,000 
centals. 

Experiments with Wheat made by Mr. Grenfell, of the Templeton School, are interesting. 
One was with three lots of African Baart wheat, sown all on the 12th day of June, but 
at different depths. Where the grain was sown Gin. deep only 50 per cent, grow, the 
tillering was very slight, the blades were long ami thin, of a yellow and some of a rusty 
color ; at 3in. depth 83 per cent, of the grain grew, the tillering was a little hotter, with 
long thin yellow flags; at Jin. depth 07 per cent, grew*, the tillering was good, the flags 
green and broad. The average yield per acre he calculated as 6[bush., 11 [bush., and 
MJbush. respectively. His experiments with plump and shrivelled grain showed that of 
shrivelled Stoinwodel wheat only 58 per cunt, germinated, but there was little difference 
in the crop from shrivelled and plump wheat. Four shrivelled samples of Purple Straw, 
however, wore very inferior. They gave only from l*36bush, to lObush. 171bs. against 
37bush. I libs, per acre from large plump wheat. Experiments with pickled and non- 
pickled wheat sown on 8th July, 1896, gave the following results:— 

Leak's Rust-proof variety—Clean seed, sown dry ; 80 per cent, of germination; no 
hunt. 

Irak’s Rust-proof variety (same sample)—Treated with bunt spores, and strongly 
pickled twelve hours before sowing; 51 per cent, of gemination; no bunt. 

Purple Straw—Sown dry ; 92 per cent, of germination ; 64 per cent, of bunt. 

Purple Straw— Treated with bunt, and pickled five minutes before sowing ; 65 per 
cent, of germination; no bunt. 

Purple Straw—Bunted seed, put in hot water twelve hours before sowing ; 89 per 
cent, of germination ; 80 per cent, of bunt. 

In all cases Mr. Grenfell has used a few hundred grains for his experiments. The wheat 
was not thrashed; it was beaten out in a hag, 
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New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Crystal Brook, Mr. E. Pope; Pine Forest, Messrs. G. Zilm and 
J. Flowers; Clinton Centre, Mr. G. Inkster; Paskevillc, Mr. A. C. Wehr; 
Mount Bryan East, Mr. W. H. Quinn. 

Reports of Meetings. 

The Secretary reported receipt of twenty reports of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS OF BRANCHES. 

Lucindale, July 17. 

Present—Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt (Chairman), A. Mathcson, S. 'lavender, H. 
Langberg, J. Nilan, G. C. Newman, E. E. Dutton, A. Dow, G. Dow, and 
(). A. Witt (Hon. Sec.). 

Fruit Pests.— Circular from Tanunda Branch re amendment of Vine, Fruit, 
and Vegetable Protection Act, was discussed at length, and it was finally 
decided to reply that this Branch is in favor of compulsory measures being 
taken in regard to protection of vine and fruit-growing districts, but that these 
measures should not be enforced in districts not interested. It was decided to 
nominate Messrs. H. Langberg and 0. A. Witt for appointment as inspectors 
under the Act, in order to prevent the introduction of codlin moth infected 
apples into the district. 

Orchard Work —Mr. 'lavender wished to know the cause of so many leaves 
falling from the orange trees this season, also whether it was advisable to cover 
rhubarb crowns during the winter to keep off frost. Mr. Newman said the 
frost took off a lot of the orange leaves. [In all probability this is a result of 
the past dry weather. It often happens that orange trees which have not been 
kept sufficiently watered lose a large number of leaves after a good watering. 
Frost will also cause the leaves to fall.— Gen. Sec.] The Chairman suggested 
that the rhubarb should be covered with manure, and a small ease with a hole 
in the top placed over the plants. Mr. Newman asked whether it was advisable 
to spread artificial manures in the orchard in spring, before ploughing. He 
used superphosphate, and thought it best to plough it under. The Chairman 
said if a soluble manure were used he would fork it in round the trees. 

Rainfall. —For June, 2790in. 


Arthurton, July 14. 

Present—Messrs. W. Short (Chairman), M. Lomman, J. Koch, W. Smith, 
H. Freeman, W. H. Hawke, J. B. Rowe, and W. K. Hawke (Hon. See;.). 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the residence of Messrs. 
Lomman and Freeman, the members being shown round the farm by the 
owners. The portion of greatest interest was the experimental plot, where 
the effects of various manures are being tried side by side. The plots have all 
been drilled in, and already the crops put in with the drill, with manure, show 
much in advance of those broadcasted. 

Officers. —Mr. W. E. Hawke tendered his resignation as Hon. Sec. and as 
a member, as he was leaving the district. He was accorded a vote of thanks 
for his past services, and Mr. J. B. Rowe was elected as Hon. See. in his place. 
Mr. W. Short was re-elected Chairman. 
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Judging Stock and Implements. —Members unanimously favored ihe 
scheme of judging stock and implements as outlined by Mr. J. St. J. Mudge 
on pages 314 and 315 of the May issue of the Journal. 

Rainfall. —Recorded at Winulta, for six months ending June 30, 5'7lOin ; 
at Tiparra, 5 2l4in.; for July, to date, POOOin. and l-lBOin. respectively. 


Hahndorf July 31. 

Present—Messrs, A. von Doussa (Chairman), M. 0. Bom, F. Sonnemann, 
C. Jaensch, T. Grivell, II. Rpoehr, II. Kerr, G. Saiulow. J. C. Bundle, A L. 
Paech, and I). J. Byard (Hon. Sec.). 

Molasses foe Stock. —Mr. Sonnemann reported having used molasses, 
mixed with chaff and bran, for horse feed, with success. 

Congress,— Members expressed a desire to have the whole question of 
measures to be adopted for the eradication of the codlin moth pest discussed 
at the forthcoming Congress of the Bureau, on September 8 and 9. It was also 
stated that the efforts of the Bureau to secure the adoption of standard names 
for export apples met with the support of many fruitgrowers in this district. 


Port Elliot, July 24. 

Present.—Messrs. f\ H. Hussey (Chairman), H. Green, E. Wood, J. V T irgin, 
P. O. Hutchinson, F. T. Fischer, K. W. Hargraves, J. Brown, O. J. Whitmore, 
and E. Hill (Hon. Sec ). 

Fertilisers Act. —Resolved that Central Bureau be requested to use its 
utmost influence to secure enforcement of the provision of 'the^Fertilisers Act 
requiring that all fertilisers, except stable and barnyard manures, when sold, 
shall be accompanied with a certificate of analysis. 

Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act. — Messrs. J. Brown, 
P. O. Hutchinson, II. Green, F. J. Fischer, and E W. Hargraves were 
appointed as a committee to consider proposals by Tanunda Branch for amend¬ 
ment of this Act. 

To Preserve Wire Fencing, kc. — Mr. J. Brown, in reply to] inquiry by 
Mr. Roberts, of Caiea, recommends that in salt country the wire should be 
painted with gas tar; but it is always better to use galvanized wire. 

Intercolonial Fruitgrowers’ Conference. —Mr. P. (), [Hutchinson 
reported upon his visit as a delegate to the Intercolonial Fruitgrowers’ Con¬ 
ference in Queensland, and expressed appreciation of the courteous treatment 
accorded to the delegates in each of the colonies through which they passed. 

Planting Potato Setts. —Mr. Brown said: “ I have tried planting potato 
setts with the eyes down, as recommended in some agricultural papers, but do 
not agree with the recommendation. Potatoes always'do best with me when 
the setts are planted with the eyes up. This was the practice in Scotland 
thirty years ago. My opinion is, if planted eyes down, the setts become rotten 
and do not come up at all, or, if they do, the plant is very much weaker.” 


Finniss, August 3. 

Present—Messrs. A. Willcock (Chairman)* T. K. Sumner, S. Eagle, S. Collett, 
W. W. Heath, H. Langrehr, R. J. Ness, and T. Collett (Hon. See.). 

Manures. —Chairman reported that a cereal crop sown by himself along 
with Adelaide Chemical Works’ superphosphate, was doing well, whilst 
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another plot, sown with German phosphate, was not thriving. Mr. S. Collett 
has a crop of Dart’s Imperial wheat, manured with bonedust, which has 
already reached 15in. high, and must be cut back, as it is growing too rankly. 

Fodder for Sxocit.—Maize and lucern are chiefly grown on damp soils, or 
where irrigation can be used. On the dry soils they grow Jersey tree kale and 
spurrey. Last season good results wore obtained with Cow pea. Pie melons 
are useful for feeding cows. Mr. Collett has grown a little Paspalum dilatatum, 
which appears to withstand drought. 

Dim, ling Cereals with Manures.— Mr. E. R. Morgan has introduced 
the first- seed drill into the district this vear, and is drilling in his crops with it. 


Holder, July 30. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Grant (Chairman), H. Blizard, H. Vaughan, E. 
Crocker, P. J. Brougham, F. Rogers, J. Mitty, J. O’Connell, F. Slater, J. J. 
Odgers (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Season. —Rainfall recorded for July 0*486in. Members reported that the 
Broadleaf mustard was making splendid growth, also Algerian oats were doing 
well. 

Fruit-growing. —Mr. Vaughan answered u number of questions concern¬ 
ing fruit-growing in this district. He considered the climate too hot and dry 
for apples and plums, while the quince was not a good marketable fruit. Figs 
should not be watered too much, otherwise* the trees make too much root 
growth and throw up many suckers If the bark of fruit trees becomes 
tight,” as a icsult of a bad season, it should be slit upwards with a knife on 
the shady side. 

Pig-breeding .—The paper read at Sixth Congress on pig-breeding and 
bacon-curing was read and discussed. 


Onetree Hill, August 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. Adams, F. Burritt, II. 11. Blaekham, F. Bowman, G. 
Bowman, J. Flower, J. Hogarth, F. L. Ifould, W. Kelly, A Kelly, A. Thomas, 
and J. Clucas (Hon. See.) 

Poultry. —Mr. F.* Bowman gave an interesting address on this subject. 
He said he hoped to receive some information as well as to give them the 
benefit of his experience. This lie considered to lie one of the advantages 
accruing to membership of the Bureau. He proposed to deal with egg- 
producing, particularly in regard to winter supply. The Mediterranean breeds, 
Minorca, Spanish, Andalusian, and Leghorn wen* all good layers. It was 
claimed that heavy-combed birds, such as Minorcas, thrived better ami were 
less liable to disease if the combs were clipped. Winter layers must be 
hatched in August. To secure a continued supply of eggs chickens should be 
raised right throughout the year. Sufficient food must be supplied, but it 
must be remembered that fatness was inimical to productiveness. Maize and 
oats were excellent for feeding purposes. Fowls do best round stacks where 
they have to find their own food. Shelter and warmth were necessary, and 
cleanliness must be secured. For this purpose iron roofing and movable 
perciies were essential. The number of roosters in the yard is immaterial, as 
they are simply required to fertilise the eggs. After two years of age fowls 
were rarely profitable. Frequent introduction of new blood was necessary, 
and an occasional change of breed was advisable. The best results ate 
obtained when warm food is given first thing in the morning, with some meat 
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added, and grain just before roosting time. Bonedust was recommended for 
growing fowls, and a sprinkling of lime about the yard was necessary. The 
Hamburg, if properly treated, was probably the most prolific fowl, and was 
also hardy, while the Spanish was rather delicate. A short discussion 
followed. 


Clinton Centre, August 6. 

Present—Messrs. R. A. Montgomery (Chairman), T. Illinan, G. Mason, J. 
Phelps, J. Burkis* H. Crowell. J. L. Broadbent (Hon Sec.), and two visitors. 

Name of Branch. —It was proposed to change the name to Dowlingville 
Branch. 

IIokse Complaints.— Members stated that many horses in this district 
have died recently through being literally eaten away by very small intestinal 
worms. Several had cured horses attacked by giving a dessert-spoonful of 
sulphur in a pint of linseed oil twice a week. 


Kadina, August 2 . 

Present—Messrs. T. M. Rondell (in chair), S. .Small, T. Jones, G. E. 
Putland, C. Whittle, W. Cowley, M. Quinn, P. Roach, D. Taylor, S. Edyvean 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Rolling and Harrowing Crops.— Mr. Small said, as they must do all 
they possibly could to ensure a crop, he would like the opinions of members as 
to whether rolling was beneficial, and, if so, when it should be done. He had 
found no benefit from it. Mr. Johnstone considered it beneficial. The land 
should be well broken up and then thoroughly harrowed previous to rolling. 
If the crop had to be cut for hay the advantage of rolling was plain. He 
recognised that there was a danger of rolling too soon and injuring the young 
plant Mr. Quinn thought rolling desirable, especially with hay crops, but, as 
there was a great difference in soils, each man would have to exercise his judg¬ 
ment as to whether he should roll or not. Mr. Taylor said the owner of a 
farm in the south, which was known as “ the model farm,” always rolled his 
land and had good crops. Mr. Cowley thought the best time to roil was before 
sowing in order to make a good seed bed. For hay crops, he would roll after 
sowing. Mr. Putland questioned whether any advantage was gained by 
rolling. Land ploughed after rain gave a hotter return than that rolled, and 
he had heard many say rolling damaged the crop. He did not think this 
correct, hut considered it would be of more use rolling before sowing. Mr. 
Roach said it depended on the soil and rainfall. If rain came soon after the 
land was rolled the result would he beneficial, but if dry weather set in it 
would be a failure. Err hay it was necessary to roll in order to get a good 
clean cut. Mr Edyvean’s experience of rolling on loose soils was favorable. 
He had been accustomed to harrowing once or twice and then roiling. It was 
essential in a hay crop to have all the lumps broken, and this could only he 
done by rolling. The Chairman said he was inclined from the result of his 
observations to favor rolling. The question of harrowing the growing crop 
was also discussed, the general opinion being that, as far as the wheat crop was 
concerned it was not advantageous, the chief aim being to kill some of the 
plants where they are too thick. [The principal idea in harrowing a growing 
crop of wh*at or other cereal is to loosen the surface to a fine tilth and admit 
air to the roots, which is necessary to promote the full and proper development 
of the plant,— Gjm. Sec,] 
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Small Paddocks. —A discussion took place in reference to whether small 
paddocks were profitable. Members were of opinion that, for cropping, large 
paddocks were an advantage, as in ploughing and other work a lot of time was 
lost at the ends, while for depasturing purposes the smaller fields had a decided 
advantage, as sheep and cattle would put on more flesh and do better with 
frequent change. 

Straying Stock. — It was decided to ask the local council to call for 
applications from farmers willing to act as rangers in their immediate neighbor¬ 
hood in order to check the nuisance caused by horses and cattle straying on 
the roads. 

Officers. —Mr. T. M. ltendell was elected Chairman foreifeuing year. Mr. 
Edyvean tendered his resignation as Hon. Sec. on account of press of other 
work. 


Pin© Forest, July 20. 

Present—Messrs. J. Phillis (Chairman), J. St. J. Mudgc, A. Mudge, W. 
Burgess, J. J. Lewis, J). F. Kennedy, W. II. Jettner, F. Inglis, R. Barr, jun. 
(Hon. Sec.), and a number of visitors. 

Field Trials.— Matters in connection with the forthcoming field trial of 
agricultural implements at Bute were dealt with. 

Judging Stock and Implements.— Mr. Mudge referred to criticisms on 
his paper on this subject. The Kadimi members lmd evidently not understood 
his scheme. Judging horses by points as advocated by him had not been tried 
in this district. They would see from his specimen judge’s card that each 
judge had to determine the relative qualties of the horses from Ins own idea 
of a model horse and not from a set of printed points, and each might arrive at 
his decision on an entirely different basis. 

Rainfalt,— Recorded at Bute for first six months of each of the following 
years:—1891, 2150in.; 181)2, 3*500in.; 1893, 12*310in.; 1894, 6 620m.; 
1895, 7*600in.: 1896, 10 400in.; 1897, 4*470in. 

Hints fob Small Holders. —Mr. Kennedy called attention to paper read 
by the Hon, See. Port Lincoln Branch on this subject; he considered it one 
of the most practical ever printed in the Bureau Journal. It w r as decided to 
discuss the paper at next meeting. 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
Barr, a number of visitors being also present. The garden, orchard, farm 
buildings, &c., were inspected and favorably criticised. 


Bowhill, July 17. 

Present—Messrs. W. G. F. Plummer (Chairman), J. G. Whitfield, W. Tyler, 
J. McGlashan, J. Water.**, 0. Drogcmuller, A. I)ohnt, J. I). Cock shell, J. 
Towill, J. Whitehead, J. Gregory, W. Sears, II. II. Plummer (Hon. Sec.), and 
three visitors. 

Best Wheat for District. —Members were unanimously of opinion that 
tho Early Frampton was the most suitable variety of wheat for this district, 
being a quick grower and good stooler. 

Paper. — Mr. Gregory read paper prepared by Mr. J. Pontt, of Gumeracha 
Branch, on “Howto make Farm Life Attractive,” with which members gene¬ 
rally agreed. 

Work fob Month. —Bush cutting, scrub carting, and fallowing were con¬ 
sidered operations suitable for August. Early tomatoes, cucumbers, and 
melons should be sown, and onions and other vegetables transplanted. 
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Lyrup, August 3. 

Present—Messrs. A Pomeroy (Chairman), D. J. Bennett, E. J Dwyer, 
F. E. Chick, R. S. Cheek, T. Nolan, A. Thornett, T. R. Brown, W. H. Walling, 
D. Thayne, W. H, Wilson (lion. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Seed Experiments. —Mr. Walling tabled splendid sample of Burpee’s 
Allhead cabbage grown from Bureau seed. It was very firm and crisp, 
weighed lOlbs.; it was irrigated during growth. Mr. Pomeroy reported that 
Danish Island oats were growing very vigorously and were 2ft. in height. 

Alkali Soils. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on “ Alkali Soils and 
their Treatment with Gypsum,” prepared by Mr. F. Kriehauff, and a good 
discussion followed. 


Gladstone, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. Tonkin (Chairman), Joseph King, J. Shephard, J. 
Gallasch, B. Griffiths, T. Hortin, E. Coe, and J. Milne (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trial. —The Chairman and Hon. See. were appointed to attend 
meeting at Crystal Brook for the purpose of forming a society to hold field 
trials of agricultural implements. 

Anni-al Report. —The Hon. Secretary reported that during the year six 
meetings were held, with an average attendance of nine members. Several 
meetings fell through for want of a quorum. He regretted the apathy shown 
by many of the members, and unless they took more interest in their work the 
Branch would soon cease to exist. Messrs. J. Tonkin, J. King, and J. Milne 
were re-elected Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. See. respectively for 
ensuing year. 


Willunga, August 7. 

Present—Captain Atkinson (Chairman), Dr. Counter, Messrs. John Allen, 
J. A. Jacobs, A. Slade, W. J. Binney, and C. Brey (Hon. Sec.). 

Abnormal Growth. —Mr, Jacobs tabled sample of apples, being the 
second crop during the season. He wished to know the cause of this. [This 
unseasonable fruiting is not rare. It is probably due to the tree having 
received a check from some cause, followed by a fall of rain and warm 
weather.— Gen. Sec.] 

F roit-growino. —Mr, Jacobs read a paper on Fruit Trees and their 
Culture,” which was well discussed. He stated that he had picked three 
dozen lemons from his trees, which together weighed over 1 libs. 

Seed Experiments. —Mr, Binney stated that his experimental plots, over 
100 in all, were looking very well, the wheat being over a foot high. 


Mount Bryan East, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. H. W. Collins (Chairman), H. Collins, James Prior, 
K. T. Prior, T. Wilks, J. Doyle, R. Webber, W. Bryce, A. F. W. Polner, 
T. Best, and three visitors. 

Fodders k>r Stock. —Mr. Wilkins said he found about 1 Jibs. of Copra 
cake mixed with a small quantity of chaff sufficient for a feed for two horses. 
He had also found gum leaves to be good feed for cattle during the past season. 
The members were unanimously of opinion that the best indigenous tree for 
feed for stock was the sheaoak (Casuarina^Jquadrivalvis), the sandalwood 
(Sftntalum &p,) being considered next in value. The former has been used to 

* 
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a very large extent during the past season for horses and cattle, and the latter 
for cattle and sheep. It is found, however, that the sandalwood does not do 
for long without the addition of some other bush or grass. Mr. Best tabled 
branch of Cytisus proliferous (tree lucern), which did very well with him, and 
was very greedily eaten by his cattle, even branches half an inch thick being 
eaten. He had also had satisfactory results from Jersey and Palm Tree kale. 
The Chairman thought more use might he made of lucern. He had a small 
plot, planted sixteen years ago, which is still in a prosperous condition, and 
from which he got a good cutting this year. It did not pay to feed the lucern 
down close. He had found the Cow pea (Dolichos sinensis) do well with him, 
and believed it would prove a good fodder in some parts of the district. From 
one plant, which was over 6ft. in length, he gathered 143 pods, which averaged 
nine seeds each. lie thought the seed should he sown at least 3ft. apart, and 
intended sowing a plot this season. Broadleaf mustard had proved a splendid 
doer with him, and this year he had got good feed from it. He considered it 
Would pay farmers to grow this. If sown in March it would start with the 
first showers, and give good feed when most required. 


Auburn, August 12. 

Present - Messrs. S. M. Dudley (Chairman), Tv W. Castine, S. Ford, J. Hean, 
W. R. Klau, I)r. J. W. Yeatman (Hon. Sec.). 

Harrowing Growing Crops.— Mr. Klau advocated harrowing and 
subsequent rolling of the wheat ciops to loosen and aerate the top soil, and 
to give the plant a fresh start. He had harrowed crops fiin. in height, with 
marked benefit. He would not, however, advise harrowing a crop of 
Steinwedel wheat at this height. 

Drilling Sekd.—M embers were of opinion that the best depth to drill in 
seed with manure was 2in. They also recommended sowing Holcus in the 
fallows with the drill and manure for summer fodder. The rows should be 
sufficiently wide to admit of summer cultivation. 


Paskeville, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. C. Price (Chairman), A. Ooodall, A. Palm, J. Bussen- 
schutt, G. Meier, J. D. Reed, J. H. Nankervis (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Feed for Stock. —Mr, Goodall reported having used Copra cake with 
cocky chaff with very satisfactory results. He considered it cheaper and 
better than bran and pollard. Other members reported having kept their stock 
in fair condition on chaffed straw, with hay chaff and by itself. [About lib. of 
Copra cake twice a day with chaff or straw appears to be the usual quantity 
given.— Gen. Sec.]. 


Mount Compass, August 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. Youlton (Chairman), W. Gowling, R. Peters, A. Han¬ 
cock, C. Hancock, F. Slater, E. Good, and one visitor. 

Congress. —It was decided that Mr. Gowling should arrange with Mr. 
D. Wright t6 prepare a paper for Congress on “ Manuring of Vegetables.” 

Dairying. —Mr. Gowling read a short paper on the “Home Daily.*’ He 
considered one or two good cows would pay to keep on their blocks. No home 
was complete without its little home dairy. In this district warm shelter-sheds 
are absolutely necessary. The more kindly the cow is treated the better the 
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result. No dog should be used for driving cows. With a good cow properly 
attended to they could in this district average lOlbs. of butter per week for at 
least three months. The keeping of pigs to use up the refuse milk would also 
result in a considerable saving of household expenses. Then, too, the manure, 
if carefully saved, would prove of great value to them. They would have to 
grow feed for their stock, and for this purpose hay, with turnips and mangolds, 
were best for winter use, and maize, sorghum, and lucern for summer. 
Turnips should, however, not be given in large quantities, as they taint the 
milk. For quantity the Ayrshire will probably give the best yield, but for 
butter the Jersey and Alderney give the highest return for their feed. 

Stock Complaints. —Mr. Good reported that his horse was stiffering from 
attacks of tick or lice. Mr Slater stated that his cow had recovered from the 
eye disease previously reported. [How was she treated to effect this cure?— 
Gen. Sec.] 


Stansbury, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. A. Anderson (Chairman), H. C. Pitt, C. Faulkner, P. 
Anderson, J. Sherriff, G. Jones, 0. Hepenstall, J. Henderson, G. Brundell, G. 
Sherriff (Jlon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Branch Conference. —It was decided to co-operate vith Minlaton Branch 
in holding a conference of branches at Minlaton some time during September. 

Fruit Pest Legislation. —Members were opposed to the new codim moth 
regulation, which they considered too arbitrary and oppressive. They were 
also opposed to the Phylloxera Bill now before Parliament, clauses 2tf, 29, 31, 
30, and 40 being especially objected to. 


Biclmi&n’s Creek, August 9. 

Present—Messrs, W. Freebairn (Chairman), A. Knauerhasc, J. M. 
Kelly. J J. Se&rle, J. Gebcrt, J. McSkimming, M. Header, J. A. Knox, W. J. 
Wright, P. J. O’Donohue, and J. McCall (Hon. Sec.). 

Feed for Stock.— Mr. O’Donohue said he grew a few pie melons last year, 
and found them very useful for dairy cows. He would certainly recommend 
the grrwth on a larger scale in the North. Several members stated they had 
been compelled to pull all the old straw off their sheds to feed the stock. In 
some instances it was chaffed and mixed with pollard. Mr. Wright said he had 
heard of porcupine grass being boiled and mixed with bran for dairy cows, with 
satisfactory results. The Hon. Secretary mentioned that a number of cows had 
been kept alive on chaffed porcupine grass, which had previously been washed 
to clear off the soil, and mixed with pollard. Several members intimated their 
intention of putting in a quantity of sorghum for summer feed. Holcus was 
considered to be most prolific, but Early Amber Cane was better feed. It was 
decided to make inquiries as to cost of obtaining seed in bulk for members, 
also best varieties. 

Officers.-- Messrs. W. Freebairn and J. McColl were re-elected Chairman 
and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year ; Mr. A. Knauerhase being elected 
Vice-chairman, 


Mount Remarkable, August 11. 

Present—Messrs, A Mitchell (Chairman), W. Girdham, A. Pope, W. Lange, 
G. Yates, and T. H. Casley (Hon. Sec.), 

^ Pksts. —Members would like to have discussed by branches the questions of 
bird pests, *nd best uieans of exterminating “ soursop,” or oxalis, jn the vine- 
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yard and on stony patches. This weed is becoming widely distributed in the 
district. [Frequent cultivation to destroy the foliage as soon as it appears will 
in time exterminate this weed. If the patches are fenced off and pigs turned 
in they will root up nearly every tuber and thrive on them.— Gen. Sec.] 

Feed for Stock. —Members reported having fed porcupine grass and hay 
straw to both horses and cattle in the absence of better food. 

Hints fok Farmers.— Mr. Jorgensen read a short paper on this subject. 
He said his experience since 1848 was that they generally had two or three 
good seasons followed by one bad one. Sometimes they had more good seasons, 
and unfortunately too often they tw*o bad ones in succession. The lesson 
taught by the*past year’s experience was that unless they were to suffer from 
periodical losses of stock they must provide some food for seasons of scarcity. 
Even if not required at once, a supply of food was always valuable, and as there 
was never any certainty as to what the season was going to be, it was advisable 
to gather a stock of feed at the first possible opportunity. With most farmers 
cutting their crops with the binder and saving the straw was probably the most 
readily available means of doing this. The crop can be cut before dead ripe, 
and thrashed with a disc header. The straw will be nearly as valuable as hay, 
and there will be no depreciation in quality or quantity of the grain. The disc 
header will only cost £12 10s., and with care will last a lifetime. Members 
generally approved of Mr. Jorgensen’s ideas, and thought that to farm success¬ 
fully in this district it will be necessary to use the most up-to-date implements, 
especially the seed and manure drill, the binder, and disc header. 


Port Pirie, August 10. 

Present—Messrs. E. J. Hector (Chairman), II. B. Welsh, E. Stephens, T. 
Gambrell, G. M. Wright. R. F. Humphris, and R. M. Bertram (Hon. Sec.). 

Business —Delegates were appointed to attend meeting at Crystal Brook 
Bureau to consider the question of holding field trials of agricultural imple¬ 
ments, and other formal business transacted. 


Meadows, August 3. 

Present—Messrs. J. Cat.t (Chairman), T. B. Brooks, G. Ellis, W. J. Stone, 
G. Rice, G. Usher, D. Tester, T. A. Buttery, II. V. Wade, T. Usher, W. 
Collins, W, Nicholle, and W. A. Sunman (Hon. Sec.). 

Manures. —It was decided to ask the Central Bureau whether they could 
publish a small handbook on “ Chemical Manures, and How to Use them.” 

Pruning of Fruit Trees. —Mr. Catt initiated a discussion on this sub¬ 
ject, and to those who were unable to attend demonstrations given by Mr. 
Quinn he explained the methods of pruning advocated by that gentleman. 


Petersburg, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. W. Miller (Chairman), H Earle, W. Waters, R. Cochrane, 
A. Dowd, F. W. Sambell, D. O’Leary, James Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Bezoars in Horse. —Mr. Cochrane tabled a mass about the size of a cricket 
ball taken from the stomach of a dead horse, also portions of shrubs upon 
which the animal had been grazing. Members thought the shrub known 
locally as native cherry was responsible for these accumulations. [These balls 
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are known as bezoars, and are not uncommon during seasons of scarcity. The 
horses feed upon bushes and shrubs to a very large extent, and the undigested 
fibrous matter accumulates in the stomach and becomes felted into balls, finally 
killing the animal. The native cherry in itself is not injurious, the absence of 
green succulent feed being the real cause. Before the matter forms into balls 
purgatives would probably remove it, but later on nothing can be done.— Gen. 
Sec.] 

Feed for Stock. —Mr. Cochrane reported having used potatoes boiled and 
mixed with chaff for horses and cows. About 2ewts. of potatoes per day with 
the chaff kept four cows and seven horses alive. The potatoes cost £2 17s. per 
ton at Petersburg, and at this price there was a saving as compared with chaff; 
but unfortunately for him the price went up, and he was unable to continue 
using them. Mr. Waters boiled 4lbs. of linseed, and mixed it with two bags 
of chaffed straw. This made a day’s feed for eight horses, at a cost of about 
tid. per horse per day. The more the straw w as broken up the better it seemed; 
straw damped and chaffed griped the horses badly. The Chairman had kept 
his animals alive on sheaoak. With the larger trees he lopped off the 
branches, but with young trees they had to cut them. The horses did well 
on this, but unfortunately he allowed them to get too low in condition before 
he started with it. Milk cows also did well on sheaoak tops. He had known 
of several settlers who had kept their cows alive on chaffed porcupine grass, 
also on boiled aloe leaves with the thorns cut off. As the cow s were very fond 
of this, and did well on it, they might pay more attention to the plant, as it 
grows vigorously anyw r here in the district. The old straw from sheds and 
stables had had to bo used by many farmers to keep their animals alive, but 
the losses had been heavy, and it will take the natural increase of tw r o or three 
years to replace them. 

Destroying Sparrows. —Mr. P. Browne, of Nackara, wrote that he had 
been successful in destroying sparrows with poisoned wheat by placing a few 
grains on the tops of all posts, &c., round the premises. The wheat keeps good 
for a long time, and nothing else will take it. 


Forest Range, August 12. 

Inatjgubai, Meeting. 

Present— Messrs. J. Vicars, G. Monks, H. Culdicott, J. Fry, A. Green, J. 
Green, R. Townsend, J. Sharpe, J. G. Rogers, C. Stafford, and R. M. Hackett. 

Business. —Messrs. J. Vicars, J. Green, and R. 3V1. Hackett were elected 
Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. Rules 
for conduct of business and other formal matters were dealt w r ith. 


Mylor, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Hughes (Chairman), S. Roebuck, F, Wilson, P. 
Probert, W. B. Lund, A. Hampton, W. Nicholl, T. Mundy, R. Mundy, E. T. 
Oinn, W. T. Elliott, S, Pearce, W. G. Clough (Hon. Sec.), and fifteen visitors. 

Feed for Stock. —The Chairman reported having used copra cake for feed 
for pigs. It gave better results than pollard, and he was of opinion was a little 
cheaper to use. 

Experiments with Seeds. —Samples of Iceberg Lettuce and Chicory 
grown from Bureau seed were taken, but were of indifferent quality. 
Manuring. —Mr, Roebuck manured about twelve rods of barley with Jcwt. 
Thomas phosphate and Jcwt. of kainit, and a similar area with same quantities 
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of bonedust and kainit, with the result he got twice as much from the latter 
plot as from the former. Mr. Oinn reported having manured one plot of oats 
with bonedust and another with Thomas phosphate. The former was far ahead 
of the latter. 

Wohk foe Month.—-P lant potatoes, sow peas, turnips, cabbage,and other 
vegetables; also kidney beans and tomatoes at end of month. 


Davenport, August 6. 

Present—Messrs. F. Rathbonc (Chairman), li. Fawcett, G. W. Johnstone, 
W. Hodshon, J. Holdsworth, and H. Brown (Hon. Sec.), and eight visitors. 

Dairy Bull.—A committee was appointed to consider and report upon the 
question of procuring a pure-bred dairy bull. 

Exhibits.— By Mr. Holdsworth, fine lemons and very good cut roses; by 
Hon. Secretary, All-head cabbages from seeds introduced by Central Bureau; 
by Mr. R. Fawcett, samples of shredded bone for fowls, made by himself by aid 
of a bonemill recently purchased. 

“ How xo Utilise ova Advantages.”— This was the title of a paper read 
by Mr. Holdsworth. The following is an abstract :— 

All our advantages of soil, location, and early seasons are useless without a generous 
supply of water. Given this necessary, how can 1 dockers, farmers, and fruitgrowers use 
the land to make it profitable in every way r For vegetables, fruit, Ate., there is required 
a sure and continuous market and a tegular continuous production, and the produce should 
reach its destination in tho cheapest possible way consistent with undamaged condition. If 
distributed locally, it should he without intervention by the middleman. To ensure these 
conditions each blocker should undertake to provide a certain quantity of produce, and tho 
blockers should co-operate ami select one of their number to act for them and distribute 
the produce. It would ho advantageous if a market were established in or near the Port, 
where a market could be held once or twice a week. Any surplus could at once be trans¬ 
mitted to other towns or Broken Hill. The northern towns are not well supplied, and 
Port Augusta recoives food supplies and cereals from Adelaide. There is a large field 
locally and in surrounding centres that should be taken up by farmers and gardeners of 
this district. The middlemen obtain their supplies from Adelaide at high rates, and those 
of ton arrive in bad condition; but if the local growers wore to combine and agree to pro¬ 
duce continuously and abundantly, the middlemen would find it to be advantageous to 
purchase from them. The Chinese gardeners can always maintain a supply, and customers 
can depend upon them ; surely the blockers could co-operate arid do equally well, if not 
better. They should continuously work their land, instead of intermittently, as at present, 
especially when the water supply is ensured. Farmers also would dispose of much of 
their produce at the market if it were established; local produce would not be subject to 
the double freight, commission, &c., that wero incurred on produce brought from Ade¬ 
laide. Then there was dairying. If eoch blocker would maintain four cows in full milk 
there would he about thirty cows. Tho owners could combine and run a creamery, and 
send the cream to Broken Hill, or make butter and soli it locally. The skim-milk and 
waste from the gardens could be used to feed pigs, fowls, &c. In time other industries 
would be developed in connection with those mentioned, and thus the sourcos of employ¬ 
ment would be increased. 

In discussion, some members thought the blockers and other local growers too 
heavily handicapped by Chinese and the Adelaide growers to allow of success¬ 
ful competition. 


Kanmantoo, August 13. 

Present—Messrs. T. Hair (Chairman), E. Downing, P, Lewis, A. Hair, and 
W. G. Mills (Hon. See.). 

Fodder foe Stock.— The Hon. Secretary said he was trying tree lucern 
(Cytisus proliferus) on sandy country, and he believed it would do well The 
plants had come up well, and are growing nicely. He thought the plants would 
prove of great value in dry seasons. 
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Fallowing and Somme a Crops. —The Chairman said he had sown fallowed 
land and freshly-ploughed land alongside at the same time, and some seasons 
got the better crop from the fallowed, and at others from the freshly-ploughed 
land. Unless it was due to the seasons he could not account for the variable 
results. The Hon. Secretary advocated ploughing in September and October, 
and growing summer fodder crops. By this means the land could be cleaned, 
and a good herd of cows, which would be as profitable as any crop, kept. 
Where artificial manures are to be used this would prove the best time to 
apply them. 


Stockport, August 17. 

Present—Messrs. T. Watts (Chairman), C. W. Smith, J. Smith, J. 
Smith, jun., D. G. Stribling, T, Howard, T. Megaw, G. Burdon, J. Murray 
(Hon. Sec.), and four visitors 

Feed for Stock. —Mr. C. W. Smith said he found eattle, horses, pigs, and 
sheep eat the artichoke (Cynara scolymus) readily, and poultry were fond of 
the seeds. He thought it would pay to grow for sheep. Prickly pear and 
American aloes, with the prickles scorched off and passed through the chaff- 
cutter, had been used this season ; also a mixture of copra cake and wheat 
chaff, on which cows and young horses did well. 


Naracoorte, August 14. 

Present—Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), I). Mclnncs, H. Buck, J. W f ynee, 
R. U. Paris (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Manures. —Mr. Wynes thought bonedust from chemical works did not 
have the effect it should owing to the oil being extracted in the manufacture. 
[The value of bonedust or any other manure depends on its constituents, and 
the analysis which the buyer is entitled to demand from the seller will show at 
once whether there is anything wanting. It is distinctly advantageous to have 
the grease extracted.— Gen. Sec.] The Chairman said Mr. Lobban,of Lucin- 
dale, told him he found that he got better results from lewt. of bonedust 
sown wet with the seed than from 2cwts. sown dry. Mr. Buck said he noticed 
that at one of the Bureau meetings a member had slated that where guano had 
been put in with the potatoes when planting the results were bad. lfis expe¬ 
rience was quite to the contrary. 


Jobnsburg, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. F. W. Hombsch (Chairman), T. Potter, L. Chalmers, 
M. L. Read, T. Thomas, J. Sparks, H. Nappei,T. A. Thomas, P. Caughlan, 
W. MeRitchie, T. Johnson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Feed for Stock. —Members generally found a mixture of linseed and 
chaffed hay very usefnl, stock doing well on it. Where a little hay chaff was 
added the animals kept remarkably healthy. The Chairman said his horses 
had been running in the hills and feeding principally upon spinifex or kangaroo 
grass, which, although coarse, was of great value in such dry seasons. It had 
grown very rapidly since the rain. [The plants generally known as spinifex 
(Triodia irritans) and kangaroo grass (Anthistiria ciliata) are quite distinct, 
and the latter is regarded as a valuable grass at all times.— Gen. Sec,] Two 
members reported using chaffed barley straw, with bran and boiled wheat added, 
but the animals scoured badly. Numbers of cattle had been kept alive on the 
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leaves of the sandalwood trees. Several members spoke of the foolish practice 
of some settlers who cut the trees down, destroying them entirely, whereas if 
they are simply topped or pruned the trees remain and send out a strong growth 
of new foliage. There are a number of other indigenous bushes and trees upon 
which cattle browse, and with plenty of water keep in good condition during a 
season of drought. 

Congress. —Mr. Napper said he would prepare a paper on u How to Produce 
your own Fertilisers,” to be read at the forthcoming Bureau Congress. 

Worms in Horses. —Several members stated that they thought the poor 
appearance of many of the horses in the district was due more to worms in the 
stomach than to the absence of feed. In numbers of cases animals that had 
rapidly gone off in condition and died had on being opened been found to be 
literally swarming with worms, the intestines being almost perforated, and 
around these semi-perforations calculus (?) lumps had formed. Mr. Napper 
said he found the following a reliable remedy for worms :—Give a small 
wineglass of turpentine in a pint of new milk on an empty stomach, followed 
in about an hour’s time with a pint of raw linseed oil. 

Sparrows. —Mr. Chalmers stated that the sparrows were destroying the buds 
of his almond trees, and asked whether there was any means of keeping them 
away from his trees. [Feed them well with wheat, and then with poisoned 
grain.— Gen. Sec.] 

Field Trial —It was decided, on account of the lateness of the season 
and weakness of stock, that the annual trial of stump-jump ploughs should be 
allowed to lapse. 


Redhill, August 9. 

Present*—Messrs. F. Wheaton (Chairman), A. A. Robertson, L. R. Wake, 
D. Steele, D. Lithgow, A. Stone, H. Darwin, R. B. P. Bailey, andT. McDonald 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trials. —Delegates were appointed to attend meeting to be held at 
Crystal Brook to form a field trial society in connection with Bureaus in the 
district. 

Wheat. —A discussion took place on the best varieties of w r heat for this 
district. Mr. Steele said they should pay more attention to time of sowing and 
character of soils, as wheats varied in their requirements. His experience was 
that the early maturing wheats should not be sow'n too early in the season. 
With Steinwedel in particular he found it invariably a failure if sown very 
early. He found Scotch Wonder did not do well on clay soils, but could 
recommend Fillbag* with which he had had considerable success. Mr. Lith¬ 
gow agreed with Mr. Steele; he considered Purple Straw a good wheat to grow. 
Mr. Wake recommended Leak’s Rustproof, Budd’s Rustproof, and Australian 
Wonder as being prolific, rust-resistant, and of good milling quality. Mr, F. 
Wheaton favored good selected Purple Straws Leak’s Rustproof, and Bearded, 
and for hay White Tuscan. After further discussion, it was decided that 
Fillbag, Leak’s Rustproof, Early Para, Budd’s Rustproof, Australian Wonder, 
Bearded, White Tuscan, and Purple Straw were suitable wheats for this 
district. 


Bute* August 9. 

Present.—Messrs. A. Schroeter (Chairman), H. Schroeter, W. Langsford, 

R. C. Commons, W. H. Sharman, J. J. Chapman, E. Ebsary, R. Fulwood, 

S. Lamshed, M. Stevens, J. H. Barnes, D. Green (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor* 
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Field Trials. —Matters in connection with the Northern Yorke’s Penin¬ 
sula Buroau Field Trial Society wer6 discussed. 

Rainfall. —Recorded by Mr. Schroeter for July, 2-615in.; by Mr. Stevens, 
2 ,J 795in. 


Cherry Gardens, August 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. Potter (Chairman), J. Lewis, C. Lewis, J. Choate, 
W. Nicollie, T. Jacobs, J. Nieollie, G. Brumby, J. Mackereth, J. Metcalf, 
G. Hicks, J. Richards, R Wright, R. Gibbins, C. Ricks (Hon. Sec.), and four 
visitors. 

Potato Pest. —Mr. Potter tabled specimens of grubs which were proving 
very destructive to potatoes. 

Collin Moth. —After some discussion on the subject, the following resolu¬ 
tion was passed:—“ This Branch supports the Government in its endeavor to 
check the spread of the codlin moth, and strongly urges that the Act and new 
] emulations, except as regards compulsory spraying, be strictly enforced; and 
that the Central Bureau and the Inspector of Fruit should undertake experi¬ 
ments to prove the efficacy of spraying with Paris green, and, if successful, 
next season make it compulsory for every owner of an infected garden to spray 
his trees. 


Lyndoch, August 6. 

Present—Messrs. H. Kennedy (Chairman), W, Rushall, M. Burge, W. J. 
Springbett, W. J. Lawes, A. Springbett, J. Davidson, and J. Mitchell (Hon. Sec.). 

Fruit Pests. —It was decided to support the amendment of the Vine, Fruit, 
and Vegetable Protection Act as proposed by Tanunda Branch. 

Officers. —Messrs. IL Kennedy and J. Mitchell were re-elected Chairman 
and Hon. Sec. respectively, and thanked for past services. 


Calca, August 7. 

Present—Messrs, J. Bowman (Chairman), W. Wilcott, A. B. Smith, A. Plush, 
R A. Roberta, T. P. Cash, D. P. Thomas (lion. See.), and one visitor. 

Paper. —Mr. Plush read a short paper on “Grafting Apple Treesand 
Mr. J. Bowman read one on “ Mistakes I have Made in Farming,” of which 
the following is the substance : — 

An expensive mistake I made was in ploughing the land before the grass had grown 
properly. 1 ploughed 200 acres too early, and only got 3bush. per acre, whereas if done at 
the proper time fifty acres would have given at least Shush, per acre, and would have saved 
three-fourths of the trouble and expense. Then, again, some of my paddocks contain 
stony’ rises, and in ordjr to make the lands longer I have ploughed across these and found 
that the crop obtained on these rises would not more than pay fer repairs to machinery. 
Another groat mistake I made was to run short of seed wheat, in consequence of which 
I obtained several bags of wheat that was dirty, and now a good portion of my land is so 
dirty that I have been unable to get it clean since. Then, again, in fencing new land, by 
a mistake I put wire netting on the lower side of the fence, with the result that when it 
rains heavily the netting is washed away. The netting should he put on the higher sido 
of the posts. Another mistake I made was in not destroying a fow plants of a bush which 
I noticed stock would not touch; now the plant has spread ovor a considerable area, and 
is very difficult to eradicate. 

Seed Experiments. —Mr. Plush reported that owing to the bad seas6n 
most of his experiments with seeds were failures. He obtained some 31bs. of 
good grain from eighty plants of Gravestock’s Frampton wheat. 

RAiwFALL.~For July, l‘280in. 
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Nantawarra, August 0. 

Present—Messrs. S. Sleep (Chairman), J. W. Dali, K. Pridham, E. J. 
Herbert, A. F. Herbert, R. Nicholls, H. J. C. Meyers, C. Belling, Jas. 
Nicholls, A. L. Greenshields, and T. Dixon (Hon. Sec.). 

Feed for Stock. —Mr. Greenshields mentioned that he had been feeding 
his horses on molasses mixed with cocky chaff, or chaffed straw. He gave each 
horse about ljlb. of molasses daily with the chaff or straw, and they did very 
well on it. The Hon. Secretary said a neighbor of his had been feeding boiled 
prickly pear leaves to cows with good results. 

M ant?ring. —The practice of drilling wheat in with manure is being tried 
this year in this district. About 300 acres have been sown in this way : super¬ 
phosphate and Thomas phosphate at the rate of lOOlbs. per acre, and a mixture 
of 40lbs. fowl manure and lOOlbs. of dry wood ashes being used. Up to the 
present the crops manured with superphosphate have grown best; those with 
with Thomas phosphate next From the appearance of the crops manured 
with fowl manure and ashes, the labor of gathering this will be amply repaid. 

Papers. —Papers were read by Mr. Pridham, on u Fixing the Selling Value 
of Wheat”; by Mr. Dali, on “ Desirable Arrangements to Facilitate the Better 
Working of the Farm”; and by Mr. Belling, on “How to Manage a Farm 
Successfully.” The following is the substance of Mr. Belling** paper :— 

In this paper I intend to show how I consider a farm of 2,000 acres or thereabouts, 
containing about 300 acres of waste land, should be managed. Grazing must be combined 
with cultivation, and you must first divide your land into paddocks of suitable size, say of 
200 acres each. From 600 to 600 acres should be under crop each year, and the rest of 
the farm will pasture 600 to 600 sheep. Great care must be given to stocking the land. 
About eighteen good working horses with plenty of muscle will be required. I prefer the 
Clydesdale, as they are powerful, active, and good movers. Tho best mares should be 
mated with a suitable horse, and enough young stock raised to replace tho old ones. 
Three or four light horses for saddle and trap work should also be kept. Throe or four 
cows are necessary; in this district this will be sufficient to supply butter and milk for 
household purposes, but whore it will pay to go in for dairying more cows should be kept. 
I find the number of sheep mentioned is sufficient in an ordinary season ; a few less would 
be better in a dry one. Overstocking is an evil which many farmers and squatters fall 
into, and tho experience of tho past season should teach us a lesson not to be forgotten. 
Two or three hundred lambs can be raised every year, and I find the cross between the 
Merino ewe and Southdown ram very profitable. Tho lambs are good doors, and mature 
early, being marketable at four months on good feed. It is a mistake to have too many 
early lambs, as there would then bo too much stock to feed when the grass is young. It 
would be better to have less, and when feed is more plentiful buy a few store sheep to eat 
any surplus feed in spring time. A few pigs should be kept, but not kept in the styes all 
the year. The young pigs do better running in the paddocks, but must of course be kept 
in when they would be likely to damage the crop. Poultry }>ay handsomely when pro¬ 
perly wired for, and 80 to 100 fowls can be kept. 

Improvements .—Th e foncing must be sheep-proof, as it does not pay to shepherd. Then 
there should boa dam in each paddock, or at least access to dams should be mado from each 
paddock. Where good water is not available by sinking, three or four large Underground 
cemented tanks will be invaluable. Every farmer should provide water-holding capacity 
sufficient to carry all his stock for twelve months. Proper stables, warm and well venti¬ 
lated, must be provided for stock. 

Cropping.— Fallowing should be completed before the end of August; I find early 
fallowing pays best in this district. The land is benefited by being in an open condition 
during sjuing, and a better tilth can be obtained by liarrowing it down early in the season. 
By finishing early the brood mares can be worked without any risk. Crop the land every 
third year. The first year it is out let the horses and cattle run on it, and the following year 
sheep; always let the sheep follow horses and cattle, as tho latter do not seem to do so 
well after sheep. In an average season seeding should bo commenced in the middle of 
April and finished by end of May. The seed and manure drill is now being tried in this 
district, and will undoubtedly modify present practices. 
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Feed for Stock .—The providing of feed is one of the most important mattes the farmer 
has to deal with. In a good season a good stack of hay should he saved and ail cocky 
chaff preserved; a shed large enough to hold two years’ provision for your own stock can 
easily ho filled in a good season. The straw should he also stacked, ana, if properly roofed 
or otherwise protected, will remain good for several years. Last year wc sold over 1,000 
hags of cocky chaff which we had saved, and this year cut 600 hags of straw from an old 
stack* This is certainly better than using old roofs of sheds. 1 know of instances in this 
district where straw that has been on the sheds for six or seven years has been fed to 
stock this year. To make the poor beasts eat such stuff as this or starve, and that in a 
district whore total failures of crops are unknown, shows very bad management. T may 
say that in spite of the low prices that have of recent years prevailed for much of our 
produce, wo have, by working our farm on the linos indicated in this paper, made both 
ends meet, even during the very dry season through which wo have just passed. 

The following is the substance of Mr. Dali’s paper :— 

I think I am correct in saving that the want of system in South Austialian farm 
arrangements has led to much loss and inconvenience, made the farm work a drudgery, and 
has been the cause of so many of our young men leaving work, in which they should do 
good for themselves and their country, to seek employment in the city. The question is 
how is this state of things to ho remedied, and I think the first thing to do is to assure our¬ 
selves that farming can bo made to pay, and that good work will return a fair profit. To 
make things comfortable and cheerful the arrangements of the farm should bo studied. 
It is a very noticeable feature that on many farms the buildings aie on one side. This is 
a great disadvantage. The home should be as nearly as possible in the middle of the 
farm, as nearly cvflry day in the year you have to visit some part of the farm, often with 
a team or flock or herd. By being in the centre of the farm much time and labor is saved. 
Good stabling and yards should be provided for all kinds of stock. To save time and 
labor the stables should be arranged so that the feeding can be done from the front. With 
the haystack, ehaff-house, Ac., placed in a suitable position much unpleasant work is 
saved, the task is performed more quickly, and there is less waste. Shelter should be pro¬ 
vided for the cows. It is all very well to say cows should be trained to stand anywhere 
for milking. Tn fine cool weather this work is perhaps better done outside, but when it 
comes to rain and mud, or scorching sun and dust, the work can be hotter done under 
shelter. It is not much trouble to provide a small yard and shed. A good barn is an absolute 
necessity for the storage of seed wheat, implements, Ac How often are such things as the 
chaff cutter left without shelter to spoil in a few years, when a small expenditure would 
provide shelter and increase the usefulness of the implement. It will be objected that all 
this means expenditure, which you cannot afford. This reminds me of the fanner who 
could not afford to make a dam, and afterw ards complained that it had cost him £70 in one 
season to cart water. You can afford to lose a lot of time, a percentage of your chaff, and 
in a few years the ehaffeutter into the bargain, but you cannot afford a few pounds for a 
chaff-house. A good shed should be provided for machines and traps. We often find a 
farmer with a good trap, and no proper shed to put it in. This can easily be remedied. 
Only think of the stones which we bump over at seed time and harvest, and how much better 
it would bo if they wore gathered, whenever we have a little time to spare, and carted to 
where you want to build, or to the limekiln. If wo did this, and kept our object in view*, 
we would soon have them in our shod walls. Attention to fences is another important 
matter. How often do we see children that should be at school, out minding a few sheep 
or cattle, simply because the land is not fenced ? Besides, stock do not give so satisfactory 
results when treated in this way, and the cost of the fence is soon lost. Again we hear 
the old cry “ We qrn’t afford it." But after all, if wo form our plans and keep them in 
view, wo can with an effort make these things right, by degrees; and just in proportion as 
we get these conveniences, so do we get comfort and facilities for doing better. Die farm 
pays better, we get a firmer footing, and, besides, more pleasure for our labor. Then the 
little things about the home are very often overlooked. This neglect, however, is often 
paid dearly for, and brings a bad name on farm life which it is far from deserving. I am 
pleased, however, to sec that so many of our best farmors and members of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau are trying to remedy this, and feel sure their efforts will be successful. 
With implements and machinery, always remember good work cannot be done with bad 
tools. ^ Even if the good machinery is expensive it is more economical in the long run. 
Our aim should he to get good things, and to got them as soon as we can. A separate 
stable for our trap and saddle horses, with a few stalls, would be a great comfort both to 
ourselves and to visitors. Gates and doors are also of somo importance. If properly fixed 
and fastened they save timo, and prevent young stock from learning the bad habit of 
throwing down rails: A little garden work not only adds to the appearance and comfort 
of the homestead, but makes the expense of housekeeping much less. 
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Tatiara, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. G. Milne (Chairman), W. Montague, R. Scown, P. Smith, 
Thos. Stanton, H. Killmier, and W. E. Fisher (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring. —The Chairman reported having put in 100 acres with the seed 
and manure drill. He had used 120lbs., 130lbs., and 150lbs. phosphate on diffe¬ 
rent parts, and had left a strip unmanured to check the results. He felt sure 
the practice of drilling the seed in with manure would he found of great advan¬ 
tage in this district. He favored a light harrowing after drilling, as this was 
of benefit in several ways. The Hon. Secretary was also trying experiments 
with the drill and different manures, and the crops were looking exceedingly 
well. He thought it would be better to use bonedust one year and mineral 
phosphate the next, in order to prevent exhaustion of the soil. The Chairman 
said £cwt. of Thomas phosphate contained sufficient phosphoric acid for a 
3Qbush. crop. Mr. Killmier agreed with the Chairman that harrowing after 
drilling would be beneficial, and thought a chain fixed behind the drill would 
do Mr. Scown said his drilled crop looked well, but was backward. He was 
afraid manuring with Thomas phosphate would exhaust the land, and favored 
using bonedust alternately with it. [Manuring with Thomas phosphate or 
other manure does not exhaust the land. Naturally the heavier crop resulting 
from the use of such manure removes more of the other eonstitutents required 
by the plant than would a poor crop, hut this can be replaced by putting on a 
mixed manure.— Gen. Sec.] 

Algerian Oats for Hay. —In reply to the Chairman, Mr. Stanton said 
lie only used Algerian oaten hay last season, and his horses had never done so 
poorly before. Mr. Killmier he had had somewhat similar experience and 
believed a great deal depended upon the condition of the crop when cut. The 
hay was bitter if cut too early. Mr. Scown said his experience was quite 
satisfactory. His horses had done well on it in past seasons, and he attributed 
their not doing so well this season to the drought. What little grass they had 
had very little heart in it. The Chairman said his horses always did well on 
Algerian oat hay. Much depended upon the time it was cut; it should not 
be cut until the tips of the heads were nearly ripe. He was sure no better 
chaff could be had if properly managed. 


Minlaton, August 14. 

Present—Messrs. J.Martin (Chairman), A. McKenzie,II. Boundy,J. Fletcher, 
J. Bennett, John Anderson, M. Twartz, I). G. Teichelmann, R. Higgins, S. Van- 
stone, J. McKenzie, W. Correll, and Joseph Correll (Hon. Sec.). 

Conference of Branches. —It was decided to hold a Conference of 
Southern Yorke’s Peninsula Branches at Minlaton on September 18. Professors 2 
Lowrie and Perkins have promised to be present, and it was decided to invite 
members of the Central Bureau to attend. Visitors will be driven round the 
district to see the various crops put in with the drill. 

Marram Grass. —Mr. Twartz said he made a mistake in referring to the 
grass growing on the sandhills as Marram grass. It was a very similar grass, 
a good sandbinder, and cows were fond of it. 


Lucindale, August 7. 

, Present—Meesrs. E. Feuerheerdt (Chairman), A. Matheson, E. Hall, 
B. Feuerheerdt, E. Dutton, A. Dow, G. Nosworthy, L. Mclnncs, 8. Tavender, 
and 0. A. Witt (Hoa. Sec.). 
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Manures. —Members reported that a considerable quantity of manure was 
being used experimentally, and results would be watched with interest. 

Insect Pest. —Several members reported presence of cream-colored insects 
on roots of thistles boxthorn, &c. They thought it was a species of aphis. 

Bird Pest. —Mr. B. Feuerheerdt reported that rosellas and minahs were 
eating the buds on peach* trees. It was decided to ask the Central Bureau 
whether any spraying would prevent it. [Spray with powder and shot is 
about the only elective remedy*— Gen. Sec.J 

Pruning and Straying Vines. — Mr. Mclnnes asked whether it,was too 
early to prune vines at the beginning of July. Mr. Tavender thought July 
late, while Mr. B. Feuerheerdt said the earlier the vines were pruned after all 
the leaves were off the belter and earlier the crop. He considered it too early 
to treat vines with sulphate of iron and sulphuric acid for : prevention of 
anthracnose; the best time would be when the buds were beginning to swell. 

Raising Cabbage Seed —In reply to question members thought the best 
way to raise good cabbage seed was to select the plants with the finest heads 
and allow them to go to seed without cutting, taking care that no other plants 
of the hrassica family are in flower at the same time. 


Tankalilla, August 5. 

Present—Messrs. G. H MacMillan (Chairman), J. Grundy, T. Svmonds, 
J. Mayfield, H. Leverington, G Newbokl, E. C. Kelly, J. R. Kelly, A. Wood, 
J. Tonkin, F. G. Raymond (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Feed for Stock.— Members mentioned that prickly pears boiled until soft 
had been fed to cows and pigs with fairly satisfactory results. Cheap potatoes 
have also been used for stock, and on several runs sheaoaks have been topped 
for sheep and cattle to feed on 

Black Sc ale. —Mr. Wood said he had noticed that the black scale on 
orange and olive trees, and olcamlei bushes, could be easily destroyed with 
Bordeaux mixture. 

Dairy iNG. —A discussion took place on the question of improving the 
quality of milk. It was generally agreed that by feeding the quantity of milk 
could be increased, but there would be scarcely an appreciable improvement in 
quality. The quality of the milk depended upon the breeding. Mr. Levering¬ 
ton reported that several of his cows had died suddenly. It was decided to 
bring the matter before the Chief Inspector of Htoek. 

Cabbage Arms.—Mr. Symonds asked how to exterminate cabbage aphis. 
Members thought kerosene emulsion best for this. Mr. Ntnvbold stated he 
mixed a little soot with the soil when planting and this seemed to have a good 
effect. * 

Yellow LeyiXthan Mangolds.— Mr. Wood tabled sample of Leviathan 
mangold weighing over 40lbs. which he had grown from seed obtained from 
the Bureau last August. It was grown without any irrigating on comparatively 
dry soil, and he considered the variety the best he had seen, and one of the 
most valuable of fodder plants. Mr. Mayfield said he had been very successful 
with this variety, and if he could have obtained it would have purchased a 
quantity of seed. 

Manuring. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on Manuring,” of which 
the following is the substance:— 

Manuring must be carried out in a thoroughly systematic manner, and perfect records 
kept of experiments and results. No slovenly or haphazard work will ever pay. The 
first study should be the most suitable manure to apply. The utility of chemical fertilisers 
hA« ♦passed beyond the experimental stage, but a certain amount of knowledge is required 
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in dealing with them* As stated by a recent speaker, the farmer needs both a scientific 
and a mechanical training, and should be ablo to use either a microscope or a sledge¬ 
hammer. Knowledge in nearly every branch of science is valuable to a farmer in carrying 
out his work. He must keep abreast of the agricultural science of the day. It is 
necessary to return to the soil the chief constituents romoved with the crops grown upon 
it, but in respect to nitrogen it had been found that leguminous plants harbored on their 
roots millions of minute organisms (microbes), which possessed the power to abstract 
nitrogen from the vast stores in the air, and it was possible that, in the near future, 
farmers might be able to introduce these microbes in the form of a ** pure culture/’ as is 
done by the dairymen in some placos in respect to the manufacture of first- class butter 
It was well known that the land would neither product* as good crop nor as good horbage 
as it did thirty to forty years ago, owing to the constant removal of nocessary constituents 
of plant-life and tho extermination by live stock of the more nutritious plants; conse¬ 
quently, resort must be had to fertilisers, and of these commercial fertilisers are most 
convenient, because farmyard manures are not sufficiently abundant, and are somewhat 
poor in respect to phosphoric acid and potash. It is necessary to find out what is deficient 
in the soil, and then ascertain the best and most economical way of supplying the 
deficiency. Professor Lowrie had stilted that a deal of the land that had come under his 
notice was deficient in lime, and u farmer in the district had applied lime on a small patch, 
and already the difference is remarkable. Phosphoric acid is deficient in the soil through¬ 
out the colony. To find out which are the best fertilisers to apply, it is desirable to 
experiment on small plots with different kinds separately and mixed, and make most 
careful records of every item and result. Plants require a good many substances, but all 
except three are usually plentiful in every soil. The generally deficient elements are 
phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen. Cereals require most phosphoric acid. Vegetables 
require nitrogen, potash, and phosphates in the order givon. Fruit trees usually exhaust 
the potash and phosphoric acid first. Green fodders need phosphatic and nitrogenous 
fertilisers, and pastures will hem'lit from bonodust and basic slag. Stable manure is 
bulky, and it requires large quantities to supply the necessary phosphates and potash, 
whilst the nitrates must be produced hv decomposition of the organic matter therein. If 
left exposed to rain (and after fermentation, to heat) the nitrates will leach away or 
become volatilised and carried off’ as ammonia. Therefore, a good deal of care and pro¬ 
tection is roqnirod in the management of farmyard manure, and its value can he greatly 
augmented by the addition of commercial fertilisers containing phosphates and potash. 
Farmyard manure often makes the land very dirty with weeds.' Green manuring is worth 
attention. A farmer in the district had been burning stinkwort; but, as an experiment, 
ploughed under some of it whilst green. The crop was fairly good where the weod was 
ploughed under, hut very poor where it was burned. It is also worth while to dress 
pastures during late winter or early spring with hone dust and basic slag, after loosening 
the soil slightly. When purchasing commercial fertilisers caro should be taken to 
demand a statement of its constituents, in percentages of each, as there are great discre¬ 
pancies in the value of rrncures sold under the same name and brand. 


Baroota Whim, August 14. 

Present—Messrs. F. H. Flugge (Chairman), M. Pillion, F. C. Besaen, 
T. J. Simper, A, llaneberg, J. F. Flugge, and C. W. Hoskin. 

Pbilling Seed. — Members reported that one or two seed drills, without 
manure attachment, had been used in this district, but it was found that where 
the seed is ploughed in the results are equally as good as where the drill is 
used without manure. 


Gawler River, August 16. 

Present—Messrs. T. P, Parker (in chair), J. Hillier, A. Bray, F. Roediger, 
H. Roediger (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Feed fob Stock. —Mr. Parker said he had been feeding his horses on 
molasses and straw chaff, about 31bs. molasses to half a bag of chaff being 
allowed to each horse. They preferred molasses to golden syrup, which he 
bad also tried. He had also used copra cake dissolved in water. About 3lb&. 
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of cake per day kept them in good condition, but when working they required 
5lbs. to 6lbs. daily. He considered copra cake a cheap and nourishing food in 
seasons of scarcity. 

Scale Insects.— Mr. Hillier tabled specimens of white woolly insects 
infesting lemon trees. Spraying had been tried with little result. Mr. Bray 
said the insect was known as the cottony cushion scale (Icerya purchasi}, and 
recommended spraying with kerosine emulsion at a temperature of 160° F. 
Other members stated that they had seen this insect on native shrubs. [The 
cottony cushion scale is indigenous to Austialia, and is found on many native 
plants. Owing to the prevalence of parasites it does not, however, usually 
exist in sufficient numbers to do much harm.— Gen. Sec.] 


Mount Pleasant, August 13. 

Present—Messrs. F. Thomson (in chair), II. Dragomuller, J. Maxwell, 
II. A. Giles, and H. T. Hull (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress.— Mr. Giles promised to prepare a paper for Congress on 
“ Portable Presses for Baling Straw.** 

Feed for Stock —Members mentioned that the thick fleshy leaves of the 
American aloe had been cut into strips and fed to cows, which ate them freely. 
Furze or gorwe crushed on stones had also been used Mr. Giles said he had 
been feeding his cows on molasses mixed with steeped chaff and potatoes; also 
with copra cake—(>lbs. potatoes and 21bs. of copra meal, or lib. of oilcake 
per cow per day—cost Is. per week. The cows were milked night and 
morning, and more than paid for the feed, and kept in good condition. 


Balaklava, August 14. 

Present,—Messrs. A. Manley (in chair), G. Reid, J. Vivian, A. Steinwedel, 
P. Anderson, and E. M. Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Feed for Stock. —Members stated that the most generally used feed for 
stock during the drought had been the old straw from the shed roofs. Messrs. 
Sage and Vivian said their stock had lived on the native bushes on the sand¬ 
hills. Mr. Stein wedel found copra cake too dear for general use. In Germany 
it paid to use, but it only cost about a sixth of what was charged here. Mr, 
Manley said he had been using molasses, sulphide of iron, and salt with wheat 
chaff, and kept his animals alive. [Information is required in these matters as 
to the quantity of the materials used, how used, and, if possible, the cost and 
results.— Gen. Sec.] 

Fruit Pest Legislation. —Members favored the proposed amendment of 
the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act. 


Mount Gambler, August 14. 

Present—Messrs. J. Umpherston (Chairman), Thos, Edwards, A. J. Wedd, 
G. G. Collins, W. Barrows, J. Dyke, James Bowd, W. Mitchell. J. Watson, 
M. C. Wilson, J. C. Ruwoldt, T. H. Williams, and E. Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Fred for Stock. —The Chairman said more use could be made of straw, 
with which molasses went best. It was stated the price delivered at Mount 
Gambler was $ 10 per ton. Mr. Williams said one ton of molasses would do 
for 66 tons of str*w. Mr. Wedd said the more Lucern they could grow the 
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better, but Mr. Mitchell pointed out that in this district the land was crapped 
in rotation, and if they got lucern in the soil thc 7 would find it hard to get it 
out. Mr. Wedd said it was a good practice to sow oats early in the season. 
Many had sown oats in April and turned the cattle in when the crop was about 
18in. high. Small potatoes and mangolds were also recommended for dairy 
cows. 

Gas Tak and Fbuit Trees. —Mr. Williams said a few days ago an 
instance came under his notice where fruit trees had been dressed with gas tar 
with splendid success. Two years ago some peach trees which from various 
causes had not matured fruit for years were treated, tho roots being bared and 
left until the earth adhering to them had dried. This was then brushed off 
and warm gas tar applied, no injury apparently having been done to the roots 
or to the trees, which have since borne heavily. Similar treatment had been 
given to apple trees affected by American blight with good results. 

Lice on Sheep. —Mr. Williams said that a flock of ewes and lambs which 
had been dipped had come under his notice The flock had thriven splendidly 
since the dipping. All sorts of things had been said against dipping ewes and 
lambs, but here was evidence that they throve well afterwards. In reply to a 
question as to whether dipping sheep in the wool injured the fleece, Mr. 
Williams said there had been ample demonstration that this was not the case, 
but that in fact a marked improvement in the weight and quality of the wool 
had been the result of dipping. Some of the most practical men in the district 
were dipping sheep in the wool, and 1,500 longwool sheep had been put 
through that week. It was necessary to keep the sheep in longer when dipping 
in the wool, say for a minute. 


Murray Bridge, August 14. 

Present—Messrs. W. Lehmann (Chairman), J. J. Stecker, H, Schubert, 
H. Block, B. Jaensch, F. Wurm, R. Edwards (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Paper. —Mr. J. G. Neumann read a paper on “ How, When, and Where to 
plant Forest Trees,” with special reference to the Mobilong district. The 
following is an abstract 

This subject will appear to many, including those who are interested in planting forest 
and ornamental trees, as one on which very little can bo said, as the way, the time, and 
the place to do this are too well known Tbit in dealing with the subject in a more 
rational way we might find that many things which are connected with it have perhaps 
not been performed in accordance with the laws of nature. At first, let mo give a concise 
list and a few short notes of some of our indigenous forest trees which grow in this and 
neighboring districts. Of the many eucalypts which are indigenous to the extratropical 
part of South Australia—that is, from Mount Gambier to the Macdonnell Ranges—only 
four or five are found in our district, of which several varieties of Euc. gracilis, or mallee, are 
the only ones which form extensive forests, commonly called scrub Noxt to that is the red- 
gum (Euc. rostrata), wrongly called by the early settlers “ swampgum ”; tho true swampg um 
(Euc. Gunnii) is found in the South-East and a few other localities. This troe (the redgum) 
forms, or has formed, small forests on the margin of lagoons, or even in shallow water, and 
along the banks of tho Murray. If planted on higher ground, away from the lagoons or 
river, I find it gets a deep, penetrating tap-root, and grows juBt the same as the redgum in 
the hills. Tho Cyprus pmo (Callitris robusta) is another tree which forms in the Murray 
Valley extonsive forests. Two slightly differing varieties are found in our district. Of 
the other trees 1 will only mention the sheaoak (Casuarina), acacias, and the honeysuckle 
(Banksia marginata). Of the several kinds of trees we find dispersed here and there none 
has ever formed a native forest in our district, being in number and size quite insignifi¬ 
cant. Besides the indigenous trees mentioned, a great many different foreign trees, either 
from the neighboring colonies or from other parts of the globe, have been introduced to 
South Australia, and some of them grow as luxuriantly in their adopted home as if they 
were indigenous, provided that they are planted in suitable soils and have sufficient 
moisture. But here it is where usually mistakes are made. People seeing some kinds of 
trees-r-for instance, oaks and pines (foreign conifers)—-growing so nicely on the hilly parts, 
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where the rainfall is three or four times the quantity we get here, think they must just as 
well grow here. They are usually disappointed, as the soil, the moisture, and even the 
height above the sea has very much to do with the growth of such and other trees. My 
many experiments with foreign forest and ornamental trees have taught me that in our 
district mostly such trees should be planted which can withstand long droughts, and which 
are content with either the light sandy soil, or witli soil chiefly composod of lime. The 
latter kind of soil is too porous, and that even in certain parts of our mallee scrub, where it 
predominates, the native pine shuns to grow on it, I can recommend the following :— 
Sugargum, redgum, Tasmanian hluegum, and our white gum (Eucalyptus leucoxylon), 
which are all of rapid growth. The whitegum has the peculiarity of accommodating 
itself to the soil, &o. Where abundant moisture is found in clay subsoil it grows tapering 
to a great height; in drier places it will have a more stunted stem, but usually a nice 
shady crown of dense foliage. Of the other Australian forest trees I may mention curra- 
jong (Sterculia), several species, natives of Now South Wales; and lastly, our pines,shea- 
oaks, and honeysuckles; and whore neither of those mentioned would grow, then the last 
recourse would be mallee. Of the foreign conifer;e the Pinus insignis (remarkable pine of 
North America) and Pinus halipensis (Aleppo pine of Eastern Asia) here seem to grow 
best of all the pine tribe. The question, How to plant forest trees, can partly be an¬ 
swered by the well-known maxim, “ What is worth doing is worth doing well.” If you 
plant a tree you want it to grow, and look nice and healthy. No definite rule in regard 
to the size and depth of a hole in which to plant a tree, neither of the distance apart, can 
be laid down, as all depends on the 1 soil and situation. [Trees should wen be planted in 
holes, but the soil should be dug and broken fine to a regular depth all over. If planted 
in holes the roots travel around tho sides instead of spreading. The water collects in the 
holes in wet weather and drowns the roots, whilst in dry weather the soil contracts and 
leaves an opening round the walls of the hole, and the roots arc killed by drought and 
heat —(rr\. Sso.] Hut as at present in our district, forest trees are mostly planted in 
small numbers for ornamental purposes. If large stones appear it is not necessary to 
remove thorn, as the roots will find their way into the crevices; but if a sandstone or lime¬ 
stone crust (travertine) is there, this must be pierced through, else the tap-root, with its 
lower rootlets, is hindered from going down to permanent moisture, and the tree will, after 
a few years, look sickly and cease to grow. When the trees are planted, press the soil 
down with your hands or feet, give it a soaking if the weather should be very dry, and 
water it no more in future, at least not close to its stem. The trees 1 have mentioned will 
grow, if properly planted, without artificial irrigation. I have planted some during the 
two last dry seasons, and J cun say that nearly all of them have grown without getting 
any other water besides that from the clouds. Young trees should be protected by guards' 
to keep off animals, such as cattle, dogs, and cats, and also mischievous hands. Three or 
four sticks and wire netting will do for a rough guard. The sowing of seeds broadcast in 
places whore a forest is to be raised, as it is done in some countries, is not advisable here on 
account of our climatic conditions. The time most suitable to plant forest trees is from 
May to August. June and July are, for our part, preferable, as the young trees then get 
most of the winter rains. If trees cun be planted on misty or showery days it is all the 
better. To plant trees on warm bright days, followed by frosty nights, has very injurious 
effects on them. I purposely made several experiments in this respect some years ago. I 
may mention here that some yoars ago I planted out a sugargum in December, and kept 
the ground around it moist for some weeks, when 1 saw that it began to grow. T left it 
then to itsolf, and it has now attained the height of 25ft. and a proportionate thickness. 
Tf trees are planted on park lands or roadsides, corporations or councils will certainly do 
well to have the work done by some men on suitable days and in a proper manner. In 
conclusion, a few words as to where to plant forest trees. The answer may bo short; 
Plant them where no fruit trees, vegetables, or cereals are grown ; on streets, roadsidos, 
park lands, cemeteries, &c.; and as break winds on farms, or perhaps here and there 
in the corners of paddocks, or on stony ridges, which yield only very precarious crops, a 
suitable place for a plantation might be found Plant them by hundreds. The first bene¬ 
ficial result derived from such plantations, especially on roads and boundary fences, would 
be that those devastating storms, blowing the fields bare and causing snnddrifts, will to a 
certain extent be checked. 


Pyap, July 30. 

Present—Messrs. K. F. Huselius (Chairman), C. Billctt, G. Clarke, J. Holt, 
J. Harrington, T. Teale, H. Mills, A. J. Brocklehurst, W. Axon, J. Aird, 
T. Smith, F. Muirhead, K. Robinson, W. C. Rodgers (Hon. See.), and two 
visitors. 
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Feed for Stock. —Members reported that stock had subsisted to a large 
extent on saltbush, bulloak, sandalwood, and paddy-melons. They found that 
the stock simply existed on the bulloak and sandalwood, there being very little 
nutriment in either. The latter appeared to taint the milk. The paddy-melons, 
which were a serious nuisance on cultivated land, proved very useful in times of 
drought, though from its fibrous nature it was injurious to horses. 

Bacon-curing. —Mr. Clarke wished to know best method of curing bacon, 
and especially the best fuel for smoking. [See paper by late Mr. T N. Grier¬ 
son in report of Sixth Congress of Agricultural Bureau.— Gen Sec.] 

Pigs Dying.—M r. Smith said he noticed that many weaners when leaving 
the sow become coated with long hairs, their tails drop off, and they pine away 
and die. He would like to know’ what was the cause of this. [Will members 
of other Branches consider and answer this connundrum.— Gen. Sec. J 

Seeding. —Mr. Huselius referred to the necessity for more care in covering 
the seed on their sandy soils. It did not do to harrow’ more than once, and 
this should be across the furrows. A scarifier will not cover the seed properly, 
and the best way w’as to plough the seed in lightly. Seed has been put i*f in 
various w’ays on the settlements this season, and the matter will be tested. 
Peas could not be properly harrowed in; ploughing or drilling w’as necessary. 

Crows. —Reference was made to the damage done by crows to the wheat 
crops, and to their killing young lambs and stealing eggs. [They also destroy 
myriads of locusts, caterpillars, mice, and other pests during the whole year. 
—Gen. Sec.] 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the year twelve meetings w T ere held, w'ith an average attendance of eleven 
members. Many practical matters have been discussed, experiments with 
seeds carried out, and a careful watch kept for any pests, such as weeds, 
insects, and fungi likely to be injurious, and information dealing with same 
has been distributed. Generally the existence of the Branch has proved a 
decided advantage to the settlement 


Colton, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. P. P. Kenny (Chairman), J. L. Higgins, G. Mayers, 
M. L. Crowder, John Shipard, K. Whitehead, W. J. Packer, R. Hull (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Feed for Stock. —Mr. Shipard stated he had in the previous seasons 
gathered as much straw aR he could, and stacked it, giving each lajer a liberal 
sprinkling with crude salt from a lake close by. He found his horses took to 
this readily and ate nearly all of it. Large quantities of shea oak leaves have 
been broken down for sheep. 

Paper. —Mr. Packer read a paper on “ How to Dispose of the Stones on 
Cultivated Soils,” of which the following is the substance:— 

This matter is of very great importance to many fanners, and has been receiving a great 
deal of attention from the farmers of YorkeV Peninsula, and several trials of stono- 
gathering machines for prizes offered by the Government have been held, but nothing 
satisfactory has resulted. Every year we plough up more stones, causing much loss of 
time and expense through breakages, besides adding to the draught of all implements. 
The question is, which is the best way, to clear them off the land or make them so that 
there would be no risk of breakages. This is where I should he glad of the experiences of 
other members of the Bureau, Some people cart the stones off the field with infinite 
labor, while others break them up with a hammer on the field, as by atmospheric action 
they decompose more readily and enrich the soil. This, however, is very hard rough work, 
and, as Professor Lowrie pointed out when asked the question, it would pay better to cart 
off the stones and with the money saved put on a good fertiliser. Some tell me that they 
have made things worse by carting away the stones, ^ 
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Mr. Mayers said he first tried carting the stones away, but found it very 
laborious; he then tried smashing them up upon the land, and was of opinion 
that it had a beneficial action ori the soil. Mr. Higgins said he made use of 
large quantities of stone ftoru his fields for putting round wire netting, filling 
up rabbit burrows, See. 

Manuring. —Mr. Packer reported on experiments being conducted w T ith com¬ 
mercial fertilisers in this district. About thirty acres had been put in with the 
drill, various manures being used. These crops look better than the unmanured 
portions, Thomas phosphate giving the best promise so far. On some poor 
white sandy soil at Elliston, which has been manured with scrapings fiom the 
hotel yards, the wheat looks splendid, and is a good object lesson on the 
advantages of manuring. Mr. Iliggins said he had manured with stable 
manure which had lain in a heap for years, but the wheat grew very rank, 
became blighted, and was .too coarse for hay. Mr. Shipard said the manure 
should be carefully gathered into pits and only used when thoroughly rotted. 
If used “green” it was too heating. 

Depth to Sow Wheat. -Mr. II. Shipard forwarded several plants of 
wheat grown by himself as an experiment to test the question of depth to sow. 
Where the seed was put in from 3in. to Gin. deep the plants formed secondary 
or “adventitious?” roots from the stem near the surface, and the lower roots 
apparently died. Grain that was broadcasted and harrowed in made much 
better roots. 


Watervale, August 9. 

Present—Messrs. C. A. Sobels (Chairman), W. Smith, H. Beck, T. Stewart, 
A. Leithbridge, E Treloar, and K. E. Sobels (Hon. Sec.). 

Algerian Oats for Hay. —Mr. Stewart considered the best time to cut 
these oats for hay was just before the ears colored, as there is then more 
weight and substance in the straw. By leaving them until they have turned 
color there is too much risk of loss from the grain falling out. 

Copra Cake. —Members found this a good and quick fattening food for 
stock, but it w r as too expensive to be very largely used. Mixed with a little 
pollard it was good for fowls 


Narridy, August 14. 

Present - Messrs. A. Bairstow (Chairman), W. J. Porter, W. J. Martin, 
H. Nicholls, A. McDonald, 1). Crecdcn, and J Darlcy (Hon. See.). 

Dairying. —A discussion took place on what was a profitable return from 
a cow. Mr. Porter said an average of Ingalls, a day, or 456galls. yearly, 
would give, say, 182lbs. of butter, which at 9d. per pound would produce 
£G 16s, 6d. This be thought was a fair average price, and the skim 
milk, say 411 galls., would be worth at least 8s. 8d., making a total value of 
£7 5s. 2d. Her keep would cost Is. per week, or £2 X2s. per annum; interest 
on separator, dairy utensils, and cow, £1; labor for milking and making butter, 
£1 17s. lid.; allowance for depreciation of cow and utensils, £1, or a total of 
£6 9s. lid., leaving balance to profit of 15s. 3d. Mr. Bairstow said they 
would need to keep ten cows and a bull to make the business pay. They could 
only reckon on the cows being in milk for nine months, and should expect a 
return of 3s. per week per cow. This would give £54 per annum, from which 
they must deduct £6 5s. as rent on 100 acres required to keep the ten cows 
ana bull, and about £37 15s. for wnges for girl and other expenses, leaving a 
profit of £10. Mr. Nicholls considered these estimates very moderate, but 
pointed out that no provision was made for deaths occurring. Mr. McDonald 
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also considered these estimates low. He knew of a ease where cows gave 
14lbs. of butter per week when the natural feed was at its best. [The above 
estimates are open to criticism by all Branches of the Bureau.— Gen. Sec,] 
Fertility of the Soil —The Hon Secretary called attention to report 
of discussion at meeting of Kedhill Branch, on the difference in yields obtained 
twenty years ago from virgin soil and the yield they now got. It was stated 
that 20bush. to ttObuah. per acre used to be frequent, whereas now they 
scarcely got more from virgin land than from old soil. He was of opinion that 
the deterioration of the soil was due to thd heavy graying; but other members 
did not consider grazing affected the fertility of the soil. Mr. McDonald said 
the 30bi\sh. crops referred to were rare occurrences. 


Riverton, August 14. 

Present—Messrs. H. A. Davis (Chairman), D. Kirk, T. Gravestock, M. Bad- 
man, F. Badman, J. H. Kelly, .1. Kelly, and II. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.). 

Manukiwj.—I t was resolved to visit a number of prominent farms in the 
district on September 1 to inspect the results of manuring with the drill and 
broadcasting. 

Maitland, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. C. F. G. Heinrich (Chairman), A. Jarrett, Thos. Bowman, 
J. Smith, II. It. Wundersitz, H. Pitcher, J. S. McLeod, J. Kelly, C. W. Wood 
(lion Sec.), and visitors. 

Feed for Stock. —Mr. Kelly strongly advocated the use of the binder and 
disc-header for harvesting wheat crops. All the straw should be saved for 
stock. Mr. Hill tabled splendid specimen of mustard over 8ft. in height, and 
spoke well of it as a green fodder. 


Mundoora, August 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. Blake (Chairman), G. Haines, W. Atkinson, T. Watt, 
W. Aitchison, I). Smith, W. Longmire, N. .). Francis, W. *J. Shearer, H. M. 
Smith, A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Feed for Stock. —Mr. Watt strongly advocated the use of the binder and 
disc-header for harvesting the wheat crop. This was also the easiest, and best 
way of getting together a substantial stack of straw as provision for stock in 
such a season as thov had just passed through. Members agreed with this, 
but pointed out that there were difficulties in the way of many farmers doing 
this, the principal one being the heavy expense for the binder and header, 
which those with limited means could not afford Mr. Atkinson said his 
horses when not working had been fed on straw of which he had an old stack. 
•He did not chaff it, but allowed them to pull it out from the stack. In this 
district much difficulty is found in using the ordinary wheat straw, owing to 
ihe presence of so many small sticks, roots, &c. A farmer in the district has, 
however, got over the difficulty by attaching a tarpaulin to the tail of the 
winnower, and passing the chaff as it comes from the cutter over the second 
finest sieve; the hard knots are sent down the screen, the small pieces of stick 
down the spout, and the light chaff goes over the tail into the tarpaulin. 

Wheat fob Seed. —Mr. Haines reported having tested the germinating 
powfer of wheat harvested in various ways. He sowed 100 grains in each case 
with the following resultHand-thrashed seed, 95 grew ; binder and header, 
87 grew; various makes of strippers, 85 to 87. He intended carrying out 
furrier tests next season. 
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Yorketown, August 14. 

Present—Messrs. J. Koth (Chairman), A. Jung, J. Latty, G. Bull, T. Corlett, 
C. Domaschenz, J. H. Thomas, F. Siebert, and J. l)avey (Hon. See.). 

Minlaton Conference. —Matters in connection with the Conference of 
Branelies to be held on September 18 at Minlaton wme dealt with. Mr. 
Domaschenz promised to read a paper on “Destaging Weevils in Barns.” 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary read his annual report. Messrs. 
J. Koth, C. Domaschenz, and J. Da\ey were re-elected Chairman, Vice- 
chairman, and Hon. Sec. respectively. 


Appila-Yarrowie, August 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. H. H. Bottrall (Chairman), J. C. W. Keller, J. M. 
Grant, A. Fox. C. W. H. Hirsch, W. Francis, J. Daly, J. O’Connell, N. 
Hannagan, and C. G. F. Bauer (Hon Sec.). 

Feed for Stock. —Mr. Bottiall said lie had mixed straw chaff with bran 
and pollard, and his stock did well on it. Some of his neighbors had used 
molasses with straw chaff, but the results were not satisfactory. Members 
were 1 of opinion that straw cut with the binder early in the season was much 
better than straw gathered after stripping. Mr. O’Connell said it is a good 
plan to cut the straw' with the mower directly after harvest and stack it at once. 
Members considered w T heaten chaff to be much better than straw chaff. Some 
discussion took place on the question of lucern-growing in this district. It 
was agreed that it is best to put the seed in with the drill. 

Spraying Fruit Trees, — The members desired to rccoid their apprecia¬ 
tion of the services rendered by the members of the Angaston Spraying Com¬ 
mittee, whose work has resulted in the almost general adoption of the practice 
of spraying for the suppression of fungus diseases. 


Crystal Brook, August 14. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Venning (Chairman), J. G. Young, George David¬ 
son, W. Nutt, J. Allen, J. Chambers, J. Forgon.and George Meill (Hon Sec ). 

Field Trial Society. —On August 21 delegates from Crystal Brook, 
Port Pirie, Bedhill, Narridy, and Gladstone met and decided to form a society, 
to be called “The Crystal Brook Field Trial Society,” for the purpose of 
holding field trials of agricultural implements. 

Fuuit-orowtno. —Mr. Young tabled splendid samples of Lisbon lemons 
from three-year-old trees, showing that this tree is well suited to the district. 
He also stated that every season his peach trees dropped large quantities of 
fruit buds. He had on previous years attributed it to the sparrows, but this 
year the sparrows are scarce, and still the buds have been dropping as badly 
as ever. By giving the trunk a light blow the buds fall to the ground. The 
trees are of luxuriant growth. He would like to know the cause of this, and 
whether it could be prevented. [Probably due to some cause which prevents 
the proper maturing of the buds, such as want of water at the proper season, 
or to weakness due to the absence of some necessary constituent from the 
soil.—G kn. Sec.] 

Melons. —Mr. Allen wished to know what constituents watermelons took 
out of the ground, and how the same could best be replaced. Melons do 
not thrive well on the same land two years in succession. [Watermelons and 
others of the same family require a deep, light soil* nob in vegetable humus, 
American writers advise manuring the ground very early in spring with 
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well-rotted leaf mould or manure, or with fresh manure well worked into the soil 
in the autumn. Melons draw largely from the soil phosphoric acid, potash, and 
nitrogen. The latter is supplie 1 as mentioned, while fresh dry wood ashes will 
supply the potash, and superphosphate will provide the phosphoric acid. The 
crop should not be grown on the same land year after year — Gen. Sec.] 

Drilling Wheat. —The Chairman said that the plots put in with the seed 
drills on occasion of the public trial of drills on April 7 were coming on 
well, and as five different kinds of manure were used it would be a splendid 
test as to which suited his soil best. Already some of the plots were much 
in advance of others. 

Rainfall. —For July, 2*605in. 


Fort Broughton, August 14. 

Present - Messrs. R. W. Bawden (Chairman), H. M. Peel, J. Harford, W. 
Tonkin, W. Bonnier, B. Excell, James Barclay, George Pattingalc, 1. Rayson, 
and S. M. Bawden (Hon. Sec ); R. Barr, I). F. Kennedy, and J, J. Lewis, of 
Pine Forest Branch; and George Haines, of Mundoora Branch. 

Annual Report. —The Chairman's annual report showed that during the 
past year nine meetings were held, with an average attendance of nearly eight 
members. He regretted that the attendance had been so poor, and that not a 
single paper had been read during the year. The Branch had done, and was 
capable of doing more, good work m the district, but the members would need 
to show more active interest in their work. It was decided to hold meetings 
in the evening in future, on the Monday before each full moon. Mr. Harford 
promised to prepare a paper on “ Manures” for following meeting. 


Port Germein, August 23. 

Present—Messrs. P. Hillam (in chair), E. McHugh. W. Crittenden * H. H. 
Glasson, T S. Marshall, J. K. Deer, W. Mortess, W. Head, W. Broadbear, 
and H. J. Gluyas (Hon. See.). 

Pleuro-pneitmonia. —A question was asked through the question-box as 
to whether inoculation was a preventive of plcuro, and considerable discussion 
ensued. Mr. Head read extracts from several authorities which were con¬ 
flicting, and it was decided to ask the Chief Inspector of Stock. [Mr. Valen¬ 
tine stares the Stock Department has proved that inoculation is distinctly 
beneficial, but it is essential that the virus be good and pure.— Gen. Sec.] 

Wheat Experiments. —Several members reported on trials with new 
wheats received from the Bureau, and most of them noticed ati improvement in 
quality after first sowing. 


Eudunda, August 9. 

Present—Messrs. C. Wainwright (Chairman), A. Kluske, J. W. Kribel, 0. 
Pfeiffer, A. M. Twartz, J. A. Pfitzner, F. W. Paech, G. A. Hilbig, H. 1). Wiel, 
J. von Bertouch, and W. H. Marshall (lion. Sec.). 

Feed for Stock.—O wing to the extraordinary severity of the drought 
feed has been very scarce, and most of the farmers have been compelled to pull 
the old straw roofs off their sheds to feed the stock. This, mixed with copra 
cake, bran, and wheaten chaff, has been largely used. Those members who 
had used copra cake with straw considered it superior to bran, as, though cows 
produced less milk, the cream was richer. Molasses was found too expensive 
as compared with bran and copra cake. 
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Clarendon, August 12. * 

Present—Messrs. James Wright (Chairman), H. Payne, W. Spencer, A. A. 
Harper, J. Piggott, W. A. Morphett, and A. L. Morpliett (lion. Sec.). 

Feed fob Stock. —The Chairman said he knew of one farmer who cuts 
and stacks the star thistle, and feeds it to cattle with satisfactory results. 
[Does he cut it when young, or docs he wait until it is dry, fibrous, and 
woody?—G en. Sec.] 


Pin© Forest, August 17. 

Present— Messrs. J. Phillis (Chairman), J. J. Lewis, J. S. and J. Mudge, 
S. F. Kennedy, A. Mudge, W. II. Jettner. J. Miller, G. Zilm, A. Inkster, C. 
Donaldson, \V. Wurfel, R. Barr, jun. (Hon. Sec.), and a large number of 
visitors. 

HoMF.flTKA.ft Meeting.— This meeting was held at residence of Mr. Wurfel, 
memheis being accompanied by the families and friends to the number of over 
100. After the Bureau business had been dealt with, members and visitors 
were entertained at tea, and music, dancing, and games followed. 

Passes for Co no r ess Delegates. —Considerable discussion ensued on the 
question of granting free passes to delegates attending Bureau conferences and 
congresses. It was finally decided that the members could not attend the 
Annual Congress in the absence of free passes. 

Judging Implements by Points. —The Hon. Secretary read the follow - 
lug paper on this subject: — 

Tho principle of judging farm implements, such as ploughs, serai tiers, seed and manure 
drill#, &c., in operation is pronounced by all practical men to be not simply the best, but 
the only possible way to do so satisfactorily, while the system, now generally followed, of 
“ judging by points*’ at such trial is conc<*dod to be the best method of arriving at an 
accurate decision concerning their utility and capabilities. 

It must, however, he apparent in anyone reading the published accounts of the late field 
trial at Bute, and who notes the aggregate number of points awarded by the different sets 
of appointed judges, that no very great unanimity exists amongst them as to the value of 
such points, for while some may have been lavish in their use, there were those 1 so niggardly 
that it gave one the impression they valued each point at 20s. which had to come out of 
their own pockets - :i serious item these times. Provided all these headings were used by 
the judges of five-furrow ploughs —easy jumping, 25; construction and durability, 25; 
packing furrows, 15 ; price, 10; lightness of draught, 10; all round work, 15 n 100- it is a 
ridiculous position to award only 48 and 45| points to two of the competing ploughs. The 
“ j udge’s card ” as above may be open to criticism, but it was issued by the society, and ought 
to havo been so far respected by the judges appointed as to be acted upon to the best of 
their ability. In the absence of the dynometro it was of course only possible 
to guess at item “ Lightness of draught,” but there yet remains 90 points, and. taking 
05} as the number awarded for the best fivo-furrow plough on the ground, the 
inference undoubtedly is that that class of implement is a long way short of perfection, 
and I ask, “ Is it \ ” My opinion is that the best implement in each section of plough 
exhibits competing at tho last field trial was as nearly perfection as it is possible to 
imagine, while the others were certainly not a disgrace to the makers, as the figures 48 and 
45J would lead any one to suppose. The portion of land operated on was, when finished, 
a credit alike to the makers of ploughs and the ploughmen, and a pleasure to beholders, 
presenting a uniform appearance to the casual observer of good work throughout. Every 
plough finished the task alloted to it in time and without accident, and I think the question 
is reasonable—“ Was the worst plough on the ground not entitled to an advance on 45J 
points out of a possible 100 ? ” To tnose who have not studied tho matter in all its bear¬ 
ings it may seem congruous for a judge to award, say, 8 points out of a possible 25 
for “ Construction ana durability ” as a protest against some weak or faulty part, but 
it seems to me he could not be more severe if the whole plough was composed of hoop iron, 
and doing the like with item “ Easy jumping ” certainly implies that the plough “hung 
up ” on two-thirds of the total number of stumps encountered. No insinuation is made that 
any one plough w*as misplaced by the judges in the order of awards. It is more difficult to 
do an injustice to that extent under the system of “ judgingby points” than any other, but 
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the details were not followed out in a logical manner; consequently its value was greatly 
impaired. Does any reason exist, beyond the confines of usage, why the maximum number 
of points should not lie awarded for one or more perfect features in an implement Y It 
may not be faultless in every respect, but provision is made for declaring defection where it 
belongs. It is the very essence of the system that each individual feature may be apprised, 
for the benefit alike of maker and user. Take “ Easy jumping ” for instance, and suppose a 
plough so constructed as to negotiate successfully with every stump met. Has a judge a 
right to take even one point from the maximum allowed and enter 24 on his card 
instead of 26 Y He can have no such right, and to do so defrauds the maker of his 
just due, while to relegate an implement, the perfecting of which may have been the 
life-long labors of a man, and a genius at that, to something below mediocrity without 
rhyme or reason is cruel, and amounts to robbery of the worst kind. It is right for an 
appointed judge to express, in the strongest torms, disapprobation of a worthless article, 
and a verdict of u Not worthy ” may be unpleasant all round. It is, however, in such ease, 
the bounden duty of a judge to return it, either by words or figures; hut because the 
system is not so woll understood as it might lx* and some of the gentlemen who have 
acted as judgos in the past do not realise the importance, to exhibitors, of each and every 
point dealt with that I present this paper to the Branch, and incidentally to the Field 
Trial Society. As a member of that society I desire for it continued success, and, although 
it is impossible to please everyone, it must be admitted that our patrons have had cause for 
complaint in the past, and unless we wish to dishearten or disgust competitors advancement 
must be made in respect to judging. The following “ judge’s card” for ploughs is respect¬ 
fully submitted as an improvement on last: - Construction of plough : (ft) Simplicity, 10; 
(A) ease of management, 10; (<?) durability, 15; (ft) easy jumping, 20, evenness of work, 15; 
packing furrows, 15; price, 15; maximum, 100. And f suggest that all judgos’ cards be 
published in externa in future, with name attached. “ It will not be* possible to procure 
judges to act under that condition,” said one gentlemen in reply to the above suggestion. 
1 think it will, and good judges too. At any rate, my feeling in regard to the matter is 
that anyone asked to officiate m a given section who would he ashamed of the publication 
of his unaided estimate of the exhibits, and who could not, if challenged, give a reason 
for each point awarded or withheld, ought certainly to decline the position. 

Members considered this paper vety opportune, being ealeulated to work a 
much-needed reform, and it was indorsed by the Branch. 

Manures — Mr. J. W. Lyon gave an interesting address on Manures and 
Manuring, M giving the result of his observations, lie strongly recommended 
the use of the seed and manure* drill, and was confident that those farmers who 
did so would get a satisfactory return. 


Boothby, August 17. 

Present—Messrs. J. T Whyte (Chairman), R. M. 1L Whyte, K. Bradley, 
M. Leonard, J Bell, R. Chaplin, A. Turnbull, and 0, T. Way (Hon. Sec.). 

Season. —Members reported that owing to the light rainfall their gardening 
operations had been disappointments. 

Co-operation. —A discussion took place on the advantages of co-operation, 
and it was decided to endeavor to get sufficient shares in the South Australian 
Farmers' Co-operative Union taken up in order to get a branch of the same 
established in the district. 

Ensilage. —A long discussion on this subject ensued. Mr. Turnbull 
objected to ensilage on account of its bad smell, [The cows like it, and it is 
good for them and profitable to the owner of the cows.— Gen. Sec.] 

Mallee Stumps. —Most of the members considered it unwise to burn the 
rnallee stumps picked off the cultivated land. If these are collected into large 
heaps they will in time become of sufficient value for firewood to pay for 
keeping. 

Field Trials —Matters in connection with a public trial of stump-jump 
ploughs to be held on September 14 were dealt with. 
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Remnark, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. F. S, Wyjlie (Chairman), E. Taylor, W. H. Harrison, R. 
Kelly, and W. H. Waters (Hon. Sec.). 

Fruit Pest Legislation. —Communication from Tanunda Branch in 
reference to ^ropo^ed amendment of the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protec¬ 
tion Act was discussed. Members did not consider it advisable for the Branch 
to support the proposals at present. 

Alkali Soils. —Mr, Harrison read a paper on “ Alkali Soils and their 
Treatment with Gypsum,” prepared by the Chairman of the Central Bureau. 
Members stated the recommendations made in the paper had been carried out 
here for some considerable time. There is a splendid deposit of gypsum within 
easy reach of the settlement, and large quantities have been carted and applied 
to alkali-impregnated soils. 

Tobacco. —Mr. Harrison tabled samples of cigars and tobacco manufactured 
from tobacco leaf grown from Bureau seed. 


Penola, August 21. 

Present—Messrs. D. McKay (in chair), Dr. Ockley, J. Fowler, J \V. Sandi- 
ford, J. D. Wilson, D. Balnaves, S. B. Worthington, L. W. Peake, and 
T. H. Artaud (Hon. Sec.). 

Illustrations of Pests.—I t was deckled to ask the General Secretary 
whether the illustration of weeds and insect pests in the Journal of Agriculture 
and Industry could not be colored to make them more instructive. [The 
Bureau funds will not allow of the additional expense for this work.— Gen. 
Sec.] 

Cows Choking. —Mr. Balnaves said a cow of his had been choked while 
eating potatoes, and asked what was the best treatment under similar ciruin¬ 
stances. Dr. Ockley said they should first try to squeeze the potatoes; if that 
was not successful, give the cow about half a pint of oil and try to push the 
potato down with a rope. If this failed, make an opening in the throat, cut 
the windpipe cross-ways, remove the impediment, and put two stitches in 
the windpipe. 


Morgan, August 13. 

Present—Messrs J. Jackman (Chairman), A. Stubing, C. F. W. Pfitzner, 
G. Roediger, E. Jacobs, J. Bruhn, T. T. Schell, L. Stubing, J. Brus, It. 
Windebank, E. French, H. Frost, A. Dennis, and J. Wishart (Hon. Sec.). 

Feet) for Stock. —Members reported that native bushes and trees had been 
largely used for feeding to stock during the drought, bull-oak (Casuarina sp.) 
and sandalwood (Santalum sp.) being most largely used. Owing to the absence 
of feed nearly all stock had to be removed from the district to the north and 
north-east pastoral districts. Several members reported satisfactory growth of 
Cow pea, and desired to know whether it gave better results fed green to cows 
or allow to mature and the grain and straw used. [For cows in milk, use 
whilst green, For dry stock, use as hay. It can also be ploughed under as 
green manure.— Gen. Sec.] 

Drilling Seed. —Mr. Pfitzner stated he had put in 250 acres of wheat 
crop with the seed drill. Being virgin soil, no manure was used, and he is well 
satisfied of the superiority of this method of sowing over the broadcast system. 

Irrigation. —Considerable discussion took place on the possibilities of 
irrigation by pumping from the River Murray, and from the Burra Hills by 
gravitation. 
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ECONOMIC LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1996. 

William B. Shaw, in the “ Quarterly Journal op Economics.” 

Iowa, having tired of half-way measures in dealing with the cigarette evil,, 
has finally placed an absolute embargo on the manufacture and sale of all 
cigarettes of whatever material composed. Other instances of legislative in¬ 
terference in private business, presumably in the interest of the general well¬ 
being, are the New Jersey law requiring all bread to be- sold by weight at 
retail, and the South Carolina prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
imitation butter and cheese except when duly marked in a way to indicate its 
character. Utah also provides against deception and fraud in the sale of dairy 
products. 

After many fruitless efforts in New York to extend the provisions of the 
factory-inspection law so as to cover mercantile establishments, an enactment 
has finally been made which aims at the same or similar ends, and seems likely 
to accomplish some measure of the practical reforms so long sought by those 
who have perceived the evils to which the employment of women and children 
in the great “ department stores” of cities is necessarily exposed. The 
primary object of the measure was understood to be sanitary improvement, 
and after considerable debate it was finally decided to put the enforcement of 
all the provisions in the hands of the health officials instead of in the hands of 
the factory inspectors, as had been originally proposed. Thus it is made the 
duty of the health officer to see that no child under 14 years of age is 
employ'd in any mercantile establishment; that no male under 16 and no 
female under 21 shall work in such an establishment at the rate of more 
than ten hours a day or sixty hours a week, or before 7 in the morning 
or after 10 in the evening (excepting during the Christmas holidays, when 
overtime work ’is permitted) ; that proper and convenient lavatories and 
toilet-rooms are provided; that the women employed have seats; that base¬ 
ments in which employes are required to work shall be properly lighted and 
ventilated; and that all employes shall be allowed forty-five minutes for a mid¬ 
day meal. In the ease of each child employed, the Board of Health’s certi¬ 
ficate as to the child’s age and physical ability to perform t he task assigned him 
is requisite, and the parents or guardians must be able to show that the child 
has had one year of school instruction. 

The new Ohio law dealing with the “sweat-shop ” evil seems to leave little 
to be desired in the way of definite statement. In this respect it is certainly 
an improvement over similar laws passed during the last few years in other 
States. Its purpose is stated in the title to be the preservation of the public 
health, and its restrictions are declared to apply to all apartments occupied for . 
“ carrying on any process of making any kind of wearing apparel, or goods for 
male or female wear, use, or adornment, or for the manufacture of cigars, 
cigarettes, or tobacco goods in any form, when such wearing apparel or other, 
goods are to be exposed for sale or to be sold by manufacturer, wholesaler, or 
jobber to the trade or by retail.” But an exception is made as regards apart¬ 
ments thus used by immediate members of the family which occupies them as 
a domicile. All rooms so used for workshop or factory purposes must be 
«■ separate from and have no door, window, or other opening into any living or 
deeping-room of any tenement or dwelling.” Such factory or workshop rooms 
are nev$r 9 under any circumstances, to be u>ed as living or sleeping-rooms. 
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Beds, bedding, and cooking utensils are forbidden in them. Direct entrances 
from the outside are required, and each person employed in such workrooms 
must be provided,, with 250 cubic feet of air-space by day and 400 cubic feet 
by night. Provision is also made for proper and necessary toilet accommoda¬ 
tions ; and under this head the law’s demands axe specific and seemingly 
incapable of misconstruction. The factory inspector is empowered to order the 
closing of shops and factories which fail to conform with the provisions of this 
law, and to arrest and prosecute delinquent proprietors or managers. Those 
failing to comply with the law are debarred from any contract for work, notice 
of their delinquency having been given by the factory inspector ; and all firms 
and corporations giving out work are required to keep registers of those persons 
with whom contracts are made. Finally, all traffic in goods made in violation 
of the law is prohibited, and the customary penalties of fine or imprisonment 
are prescribed. It may be noted in this connection that all the effective 
statutes thus far enacted for the purpose of suppressing the “ sweat-shop” evil 
have been based on considerations of public health solely. The Illinois Act of 
1893, however, was held to be unconstitutional on the ground that its provisions 
concerning hours of labor interfered with the right of private contract, while it 
did not seem to the Court that the measure was primarily in the interest of 
public health. 

Maryland prohibits the use of coal-oil or gasoline in “ sweat-shops,” and 
requires fire-escape equipment. 

New York was the first State to place bake-shops under special sanitary 
regulations and to attempt a systematic restriction of the hours of labor in 
them. New Jersey has now passed a law very similar to that of New York, 
fixing the hours of labor at ten a day, or sixty a week, and prohibiting the 
future use of cellars or basements for bakery purposes. Ohio and Massachu¬ 
setts have adopted like restrictions. New Jersey requires, hereafter, the 
bi-weekly payment of wages by every manufacturing, mining, quarrying, or 
lumbering corporation or partnership. The State facUnry inspector is em¬ 
powered to institute judicial proceedings in case of breach of this law. The 
New York Legislature authorised the opening of free State employment 
bureaux in New York. City similar to those conducted for several years in 
Ohio. In Utah the employment of children under 14, or of any female* 
in mines or smelters is absolutely forbidden. Eight hours is prescribed as the 
legal day’s labor in mines and smelters, and this latter provision has been de¬ 
clared constitutional by the Utah Supreme Court. The Constitution of the 
State, in fact, directs the Legislature “ to provide for the health and safety of 
employes in factories, smelters, and mines.” The Court held that a limitation 
of the labor of miners, who must work underground in unhealthful sur¬ 
roundings, to eight hours a day was in strict conformity with the constitutional 
provision above quoted. The Utah Legislature, at this its first sessiou, passed 
several other laws affecting labor in various relations. Thus the practice of 
“black-listing” employes is prohibited, and a penalty is imposed on the 
employer so offending. Provision is made for the employment of a State 
Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, whose duty it shall be to act on every 
application of employer or employe, or of both,, in case of differences requir¬ 
ing adjustment by a third party. One of these Commisssoners must be an 
employer of labor, the second an employe, and the third a member of neither 
cJess, Fellow servants are distinguished by statute from vice-principals. The, 
employes in one department of service are not to be held as fellow-servants 
with those in another department. In all receiverships in Utah laborers’ 
wages are preferred debts, and when successful in a suit for wages all employes 
are entitled to attorney’s fees at public charge. 
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EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY. 

THE GERMAN SYSTEM. 

(London “Daily Chbonicle.”) 

The third of the series of Quain law lectures delivered in the Old Hall, 
Lincoln’s Inn, recently, by Professor Augustine Birreli, Q.C., M.P., dealt 
entirely with the question of employers’ liability abroad. After alluding to 
the systems current in Sweden. Italy, Switzerland, Norway, and Holland, the 
lecturer said in all foreign countries there was a tendency to shift the liability 
to the employer in all cases of accident. He then dealt with the system in 
operation in Germany, the mother of this scheme. The German states had 
early founded a system of sick insurance, and had made it compulsory on 
workmen to join some society, and as early as 1838 Prussia had introduced the 
system into the railway industry. In 1885 the great scheme of Germany came 
into operation. This consisted of two sister measures, a sickness insurance and 
an accident insurance. In the first, the funds are contributed by workmen and 
masters together, the workmen providing two-thirds and the masters one-third 
of the club. The accident fund, which included all cases of serious or fatal 
injury, was supplied entirely by the employer, or rather by a corporation of 
the employers of each trade. This insurance was compulsory. Every man in 
the wage-earning class was obliged to join some authorised club and to pay a 
weekly sum, deducted from his wages, for which he was entitled to a ccitain 
weekly allowance, varying in piopoition to his wages for thirteen weeks. Of 
the accidents occurring in Germany, by far the larger part were entirely 
provided for by this fund. Of the 310,000 accidents in 1895, no less than 
234,000 were cured within the thirteen weeks, and only 76,000 came on the 
accident fund. This accident fund was an elaborate contrivance, and the 
important part which differentiates it from the present Government Bill was 
the fact that the liability to pay compensation to the injured man rested not 
on the individual employer, but on the whole trade to which the employer 
belonged. 

Mr. Birreli, M.P., gave the last of his series of lectures on the Employers’ 
Liability Bill on Friday. Mr. Birreli said that hitherto it had been a maxim 
of English law that there could be no damages without delinquency, and this 
question of damages done to workmen in the course of their employment had 
been further limited by their judicial legislators by means of the doctrines of 
common employment and contributory negligence, But the Bill before the 
House of Commons introduced a new doctrine The parent of this doctrine 
was costs. Costs killed Mr. Asquith’s Bill of 1893. The new doctrine which 
took the place of the old one was that in every contract of service there was an 
implied contract on the part of the employer to insure the workman against 
accidents arising in the course of employment, from whatever cause. The 
principle of the Bill was a perfectly sound one. It was not a principle of 
crime or of tort, but of contract. The only question of law involved was. Is it 
an accident, and does it arise from the negligence of the workman himself ? If 
not, and it was an accident, then the employer was liable for compensation 
under a certain scale. He thought the measure might be amended in the 
direction of seeing that the workman was assured of his compensation, 
irrespective of the solvency of his employer. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The weather during September has been rather too dry within the chief 
northern agricultural areas, and crops and herbage have come forward too 
rapidly. Cereals and herbage are running to seed already. Wherever possible 
some paddocks should bo leservod, to allow the grasses to mature their seeds, 
so that natural regeneration of pasturage may be effected. The Lower North 
and South and South-East disturbs have little to complain of in respect to 
weather, and prospects of good crops and plenty of feed are very promising. 
It is rather too early to prophesy concerning the fruit crops, but in some of the 
early districts there is a good show for stone fruits. 


la order that owners of small numbers of apple, pear, orange, and other trees 
liable to be attacked by codlin moth, orange red scale, and other pests may be 
enabled to deal with these pests in a cheap and effective manner, it has been 
decided to keep a register of jobbing gardeners who may have provided them¬ 
selves with proper spraying apparatus, and have made iliemselves acquainted 
with the proper compounds and mixtures which must be used therewith. The 
register will be kept at the office of the Hon. the Commissioner of Public 
Works, and a list of qualified persons will be published monthly in the Journal 
of Agriculture and Industry. Those gardeners who may be prepared to take 
up tins work should register their names and addresses as above. 


Public opinion is much divided on the question as to whether or not spraying 
should he compulsory for minimising the ravages of codlin moth ; but that Paris 
green has been positively efficient in some other countries is beyond all dispute. 
Failure to obtain satisfactory results in dealing with the numerous varieties 
of insects and fungus diseases of plants in many cases in this colony may fairly 
be attributed to want of knowledge of how to do the work, and which of the 
many spray compounds to use for the particular disease it is wished to combat. 
As this is a work requiring special skill and knowledge, it may be considered to 
be desirable to employ expert contractors in each centre to do the work. In 
the event of cyaniding, the tent and plant would be expensive, and their 
use requires skilled labor, and this would make it still more desirable to have 
contractors to do the work who would be provided with all plant necessary to 
deal with horticultural pests. 
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On several occasions it has been stated that the only effectual way of coping 
with the codlin moth pest was to pick all apples, pears, and quinces in the 
affected districts when much less than half grown. This would result in 
almost if not total eradication of the pest, as the caterpillars could not have 
their usual food, and would consequently be starved. Or course the codlin 
moth atcacks stone fruits occasionally, but so far in South Australia no moths 
have been matured from such caterpillars, and it is believed by many careful 
observers that they are incapable of maturing on such food. If any such action 
as suggested were taken, it might be necessary to pay compensation for the 
fruit destroyed in unaffected orchards, and this would have to be done from 
money raised by levying a rate per acre on the whole of the orchards of the 
colony, with perhaps some assistance from the public funds. At the latest meet¬ 
ing of the Central Bureau Mr. Iloltze gave notice that he would at the December 
meeting of the Central Bureau move that some scheme in the direction indicated 
should be formulated. In the meantime the Bureau will be glad to hear the 
opinions of the growers themselves on the subject, and also any suggestions as 
to the form of compensation, ike. 


Mr. W. J. Hannaford, of Gumeracha, has made a considerable quantity of 
vinegar from his surplus apples this season, and has left a sample at the office 
of the Agricultural Bureau. It is very strong, and of a peculiarly pleasant 
flavor. For some purposes it would have to be reduced in strength, but for 
pickling and similar uses this vinegar is especially valuable. Cider vinegar is 
largely used in America, and is made not only from the surplus fruit, but also 
from the culls, and from the peels and cores resulting from the evaporating 
process. The process is very simple, and the prices given for really good cider 
vinegar so good that it appears to be more profitable to make vinegar than to 
produce cider. It is necessary to use only sound, ripe, and clean fruit for 
apple vinegar, and it is usual to wash the fruit in water before crushing. If 
these precautions are not adopted, the vinegar will not be of first quality. In 
this colony it is far more difficult to make good cider than in a country where 
the average temperature is cool. In hot climates fermentation is so rapid and 
fierce that the ferment is killed, and then there is every prospect that fresh 
fermentation will set in later on and spoil the liquor. 


In France anyone found guilty of offering adulterated or sophisticated food, 
etc., for sale is heavily fined, and is, additionally, compelled to exhibit a large 
placard, for a year after, in a conspicuous place in his shop or warehouse, 
stating that he has been so convicted. Manufacturers, however, are allowed 
to color pickles with copper, or to treat food products with chemicals, provided 
these articles are exported and not offered for sale in France. In the United 
States of America there are severe laws against adulteration, substitution, and 
sophistication in respect to food stuffs, fertilisers, drugs, &,e. In Nebraska the 
latest law provides heavy penalties where people sell or keep for sale any 
vinegars containing preparations of lead, copper, sulphur, or other mineral 
acids, or other ingredients injurious to health. Each parcel or lot of vinegar 
sold must have a label, stating the substance from which it is made—such as 
apple, grape, grain, &c.—together with the name and address of the maker. 
One clause of the Act provides that “ All vinegar shall be made wholly from 
the fruit or grain from which it purports to be or is represented to be’made, 
and shall contain no foreign substance or artificial coloring, and shall contain not 
less than 4 per cent, by weight of absolute acetic acid.” 
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Jordan almonds and some other varieties often fail to give satisfactory 
returns. This may sometimes be attributable to unsuitable conditions of soil* 
situation, or climatic conditions; but where ail things are favorable, and still 
the trees fail to yield crops of nuts* it is highly probable that absence of 
pollination is chargeable with the barrenness of the trees. Mr. H. Wicks, 
Payneham, has in his nursery a row of almond trees which bear good crops of 
nuts every season. In this case everything is favorable for the trees—as in 
many gardens near by where poor crops are produced on Brandis trees—and he 
is convinced that his good results are due to the fact that only each alternate 
tree is a Brandts, whilst the intervening trees belong to other varieties, and 
these crosg-pollinate each other, as is the case with varieties of apples, pears, 
and other fruits. 


Mr. Ohas. Pitt, of Felixstow, left at the office of the Central Bureau on 
September 10th a few Daira or Airneira grapes, which bad been cut and packed 
in cork dust on May 1st, and kept at an average temperature of 5*2° F. The 
twigs and stems were as dry as could be, but the berries were only slightly 
shrivelled, and were as good in flavor as could be expected in this variety. 
Grapes from the same vines, similarly packed, and sent to London, were 
reported to be worthless. Mr. Pitt also left at the same time and place some 
oranges, which were wrapped and packed on July 8th, and these were in 
splendid condition. 


Maize, sorghum, and similar sub-tropical plants should not be sown too early. 
They require a good high temperature to develop the young plants, which, if 
c hecked by cold, will lcmain stunted. The seeds should be specially selected, 
because they-are \ery liable to vary from the true diameter. Maize, sorghums, 
and millet are particularly liable to cross-fertilisation. The seeds should never 
be buried more than 2in. If buried deeper the plants will be delayed 
in coming through, and then will be compelled to produce “ adventitious” or 
secondary roots nearer to the surface, whore air, moisture, and nutriment can 
be obtained. Such crops should be frequently cultivated, so that the surface 
may always be loose and open to admission of air ; but this loosening must not 
be deeper than 2in„ and the soil must bo well pulverised, else more harm than 
good will result. 


Substitution of one article in place of another purchased by a customer, even 
though the article substituted may be superior, and of much greater value, is 
unjust. Adulteration and sophistication are fraudulent, and equally deserving 
of punishment with petty theft. Commercial morality in many matters has 
become lowered during the past century, owing to keen competition. Directly 
a demand is created for any manufacture there will arise some imitator who will 
produce something like it, but cheaper, and upon this another will come forward 
with something cheaper still—in each case the cheapening is brought about by 
the substitution of something inferior in the manufacture. For instaneo, coffee 
is adulterated with chicory, and chicory is substituted by the waste from beet 
sugar manufacture. Vinegar is a wholesome product from fruit or grain, and 
contains vegetable acids distinctly beneficial; but although true vinegar can be 
made very cheaply, there are mineral and chemical acids that can be diluted 
with water and colored with burnt sugar, which can be sold at a tithe of the 
cost of true vinegar, and the health of the consumers consequently suffers. 
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“ Wood wool ” is a material which has recently come into use for packing 
purposes, and is rather largely utilised already by shippers of delicate fruits. 
Fir and aspen are amongst the best varieties, being soft, elastic, odorless, and 
of an agreeable clean color. The wood is shredded into long shavings of 
extreme thinness. Mr. E. Burney Young has sent a small quantity to the 
Produce Export Department, where Samples of four qualities can be seen. It 
is intended to use this experimentally during the coming season for packing 
grapes, apples, and pears for transit to the London market. 


Stack ensilage should be made during this or the next month, when the 
plants are in bloom. Any nutritious plant will do—the greater the variety the 
better the food. Mow the fodder one day, make into windrows in the after¬ 
noon, and cart into the stack the next day. commencing to cart from that portion 
which was first cut. The herbage should lie flat for three or four hours before 
being put up in windrows. Temperature in the stack will rise to 125° or 
perhaps to 185°, but by adding fresh stuff on top it will be reduced. When the 
whole has been stacked, let stand twenty-four hours, then rake down loose stuff 
on sides, top up on the stack, and put on good heavy pressure or weight on 
top. 

The 41 soursops ” (Oxalis cornua) is very difficult to exterminate, and is 
undoubtedly a “noxious weed.” although not “within the meaning of the 
Act.” The most effective means of eradication is to enclose the affected spot, 
and to put in a herd of pigs, which will root out every particle of the weed in 
time. Another remedy is to cover the weeds with a thick mass of litter, which 
will prevent the leaves getting any light, or to cover closely with bags or 
anything that will smother the plant. By constantly cutting off the leaves 
directly f hey appear the plant will be starved out by the end of three years. 


Wild mustard, or 44 Charlock,” has been introduced into many of our wheat 
and hay fields. It is undoubtedly a pest in such localities, and every effort 
should be made to prevent its introduction to fiesh fieldvS (by thoroughly 
cleansing all seed before sowing), and to eradicate it from fields already 
infested. It is reported that a solution of olbs. of sulphate of copper in lOOgalls. 
of water will destroy the weed when about to flower, and will not injure the 
cereal plants. However this may be, the charlock should be pulled up and 
carried off the field before it breaks into flower. 


During this month and the next, efforts should be made to diminish the 
humber of English sparrows. The young birds can be readily trapped by trap 
cages, and young and old birds poisoned. Eggs and young should be removed 
from nests, but leave the nests alone. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

DATES OF SHOWS. 

Belalic, October i3; Colton, October 27; Kudina, October 6; Kingston, October 21 ; 
Lucindal©, November 3 ; Maitland, October 20 ; Miilicont, October 27 and 28 ; Minlaton, 
October 27 ; Moonta, October 13 ; Mount Gambior, October 20 and 21; Mount Pleasant, 
March 18; Qrroroo, November 3; Petersburg, October 27; Robe, October 14 and 16; 
Stanley, November 4 ; Southern, November 11 ; Strathalbyn, October 7 ; Tatiara, October 
29; Virginia and Port Gawler, October 7 ; Wooroora, October 13; Yankalilla, Myponga, 
and Rapid, Bay, Novumbcr 6. 
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NOXIOUS WEEDS. 

[Note. —The illustrative blocks of Ocntanrea solstitiaiis and Centaurea calcitrapa have 
been kindly loaned by the New Zealand Department of Agriculture.— Editor, 
Journal of Agriculture and Industry .] 



Centatjbea solstitial! s (Yklloav Star Thistle). —This is also called 
St. Burnaby’s Thistle. It is not as tall or strong as the C. calcitrapa. It is 
upright and lightly branched. The upper or stem-leaves are not divided, but 
the lower leaves are divided. The spines on the flower-head are flattened, with 
short prickles on each edge and a longer one on the end, all of a reddish color. 
This is also an annual, and in many respects like C. calcitrapa. 
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Centatjrea calcitbafa (Star Thistle). —The name “Star Thistle” 
applies equally to all members of the Centaurea genus, but has been adopted 
in Australasia for the particular species, C. calcitrapa. The drawing was made 
by the late Baron F. von Muller, and is very correct in its details. The name, 
u calcitrapa” is derived from a supposed resemblance of the flower-head to the 
calcitrop (a metal ball with sharp spikes inserted in such a way that one point 
was always on top), used by the Roman soldiers to throw in the way of cavalry 
horses when charging. The spines of the Star thistle are long, strong, sharp, 
and bone-white, and the flower is purple-pink. When young, the plant is 
somewhat dense, and dark sage-green, and takes possession of the land, 
especially for a year or two after a cereal crop has been cultivated. When 
full-grown the leaves are lighter green in colour and partially divided. Cross¬ 
bred sbeep will eat the young plants when there is little else for them; but 
when it begins to flower it is from IBin. to 30in. high, much branched, and too 
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harsh and prickly tor any animal, and very tow animals care to walk across a 
field of star thistle when in flower. Being a summer annual, it can be 
destroyed by ploughing under in late spring, when the condition of the soil will 
allow; but it is often the case that the ground is too hard and dry at this time, 
and if allowed to go to seed, the seeds are carried over the country by the 
wind. The presence of this weed, or of its near relative C. solstitialis, will 
greatly diminish the value of land, and decrease the yield of any crop sown 
upon it. 


BUILDINGS OF BALED STRAW. 

In some parts of the American States—Kansas, for instance—it has long 
been the practice to build barns and other farm erections with blocks of baled 
straw, which are found to be durable, economical, and very convenient for 
housing all kinds of livestock, as well as for sheltering implements, tools, 
and machinery. The illustration, copied from fc ‘ Report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture for 1892, Washington, U.S.A.,** shows one of very many such 
erections in Kansas, described by Dr. J. A. Sewell, Superintendent of the Grass 
Experiment, Station at Garden City, Kansas— 



The bales are pressed by means of a continuous baling press. These may l>e 
of any siae, but for convenience are best when made 22in, x 1 Tin. x 36in. 
long. They are usually bound with two bands of No. 10 steel wire, but may 
have more bands. The presses are worked by one horse changed each day, or 
hy two light horses, or other presses can be worked by steam. Ten hours* 
work, with two men and a boy to drive the horse, will bale a ton to a ton and a 
half of straw, at a cost of 10s. to 12s. per ton. 

The first thing is to bale sufficient straw for the building, then level the 
ground. If possible raise a slight bank to keep the bottom layers of bales 
always dry. Have a lot of dowels made of hardwood, 8in. to lOin. long, 
sharpened at each end, and lin. in diameter. Put down sufficient bales to form 
the foundation, leaving spaces for doorways. Before putting on second course 
or layer of bales, stick two dowels half their length into each bale on top near 
the ends—say 8in. from each end-—to prevent slipping, and be careful to 
“ break the joints** in each course, just as bricklayers do with courses of bricks. 
Iieave apertures for windows or lights, and place planks to carry the courses 
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above them. When the walls are high enough, lay on planks or wall-plates to 
carry rafters or tie-beams, and then thatch, or cover with galvanized iron in the 
usual way. Some farmers use four dowels to each bale—one near each corner 
—which makes a better job. 

In the Goulbourn Valley, Victoria, Mr. Alexander Thompson two or three 
years since, erected a straw barn 46ft. x 25ft. x 10ft high, with 315 bales of 
straw, 22in. x I7in. x 36in., at a cost of £10, and his example has been 
followed by several other farmers. The cost of baling was about 10s. per ton, 
and about 12 tons of straw were used, the weight of each bale being from BOlbs. 
to 90lbs. 

The following illustration of I\ K. Roderick k Co.’s (Albany, N.Y., U.S.A.) 
light full circle iron and steel continuous baling press will give some idea of 
the class of machines used for this purpose. 



Messrs. Clutterbuek Bros , 67, Ilindley-street, Adelaide, have several time* 
exhibited these continuous baling pi esses at the Royal Agricultural shows as 
well as in the country districts, and have kindly furnished the following 
particulars:—The Dederick continuous baling press is made in several sizes and 
patterns, In wood and in iron and steel. Some patterns aie for walking with 
horsepower, others are driven by steam. The latest improved forms are pro¬ 
vided with mechanical feeders, which save a deal of labor. The sizes of bales 
made are 14in. x 18in., and 17in. x 22in., and as long as required. The quantity 
that can be pressed per hour depends upon the power used and accessibility of 
the loose straw or hay. With horsepower about 10 to. s could be bided within 
nine hours; with steam 15 tons to 20 tons could be turned out. The length of 
each bale can be regulated by the man who attends to the wiring, and may 
weigh from SOlbs, to 2001 bs. or more. Two men are required, but three will 
do more work than two, and a boy is wanted to drive the horse. One horse 
can work the press, but it should be ch »nged once each day Tlu* steel machine, 
with horseworks attached, can be supplied ready to work for £125 ; the horse 
works cannot be separated from the machine. A steel continuous baling press 
for steam can be supplied for £175. 

Unless a farmer is in the habit of baling a good deal of hay every year, ho 
would probably hesitate to lay out £125 on a press; but members of any 
Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, or any dozen of farmers could, with much 
advantage, purchase one by uniting their funds; and a moderate charge upon 
each ton of bay or straw baled would very soon recoup the original purchasers. 

Baled straw could be used in construction of barns or enclosures for “ cocky 
chaff,” and for surface silos. These structures when filled need not bo roofed, 
but could be topped with either loose or baled straw', and then be thatched 
over as haystacks are thatched or covered with Willesden, or similar roofing 
felt. Another use that could be made of pressed straw bales, would be in 
place of mechanical pressure or weighting of silo pits and stacks, with the 
further advantage that the straw can be used at any time, when droughts occur, 
as food for the live stock. Pressed straw or hay would not readily burn, so 
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that danger from stacks being destroyed by fire would be reduced. Where 
bleak winds are prevalent, any farmer could in lime provide perfect shelter for 
his orchard, garden, dwelling, live stock, &c., by saving and baling the whole 
of his straw, and, having thus provided a certain supply of fodder, he would 
be justified in maintaining a much larger number of live stock on his farm. 
In good seasons his stock would eat up the herbage on the fields; and in bad 
seasons they could be largely fed on the baled straw, made more palatable and 
nutritious by the addition of molasses and salt. 


CARE OF FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

Shelter, oil, and pamt properly used at the right time will save a deal of 
useless expenditure on new implements, &c., and prevent a lot of worry and 
delay in getting repairs made at a time when the implements ought to be at 
w r ork instead of in the repair shop. 

Shelter alone will save a certain amount for paint and oil, and will maintain 
the strength and effectiveness of the machine or implement, or wdiat not, for a 
very long period; whereas, if left exposed to all weathers, the machines, 8u\, 
will very quickly become rusty, cracked, perished, and useless. 

With the protection afforded by paint and oil, such articles will even with¬ 
stand exposure for a certain time, although it would be very foolish to trust to 
paint and oil. because shelter will make a saving of wear and tear upon those 
two preservatives additionally. Paint will protect all wood and iron from 
effects of wet, damp, and rust, but in tlu 4 woiking parts, as well as on nuts and 
screws, it is necessary to use oil or grease, free from salt and corrosive acids. 
Lard, oil, or pure mutton suet melted and mixed with some kerosine—about 
ono-lhird kerosine to two-thirds suet—are useful for this purpose. For journals 
and bearings a teaspoonful of pulverised black lead to each quart of the lubri¬ 
cant may be used. Cog wheels should only he rubbed with black lead. Do 
not smother them with grease, which only collects sand and grit, and this soon 
grinds away the cogs, so that the wheels jump, and in the end the cogs break. 

Belts, chains, and canvas on binders should not be strained tighter than is 
just necessary to make them run without slipping: otherwise* it will strain the 
entire machinery. Watch the weather in regard to canvas, as it will shrink 
with damp air, and make it too tight for the welfare of the machine. 

Tarpaulins should always he bandy on the field, to cover binders, winnowers, 
or other machinery and implements when not in use—even at lunch-time, or 
when a shower comes on. 

If a. nut will persist in working loose, sc rew it up, and tie a piece of worsted 
dipped in brine around the thread above the nut —this will rust it on and make it 
fast. All spring keys should be kept well spread, and the mower knives must 
be kept sharp—if blunt they will work heavily as well as badly. 

It is much cheaper to grind and mix your own paints than to purchase them 
ready made. Use enough boiled linseed oil to make it of the nature of thin 
putty, add as much turpentine as will increase the quantity by one-half more, 
and to this put a good large thimbleful of best dryer for each pint of paint. If 
not quite thin enough to spread well, add a little more linseed oil. 

Paint all wood-work of implements, &e., at least every second year. Brown, 
black, green, blue, or yellow' colors are best, but red is objectionable on account 
of its effect upon the eyes. The woodwork of the binder should be done over 
with varnish, and kept always in the shed when not in use. 

It is important to prevent the fowls roosting on machinery and implements, 
especially those constructed wholly or partly of wood. 

Paint brushes should be put into a vessel of water over night whilst in use, 
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and when done with should be washed out with benzine, gasoline, or kerosine, 
and then hung up. 

Before putting away the binder or any other implement in the shed, clean it 
well, and oil every working part and bearing, and about four months after, in 
the case of harvesting machinery, oil all the parts again. Hang the canvasses 
across a wire ho that rats and mice cannot get at them. Tie an oiled rag over 
the knotter to prevent rust. See that all repairs to implements are done 
before putting them in the sheds. It is too late when taken out to go into the 
field. Linseed oil and whiting on the bright parts will keep iron and steel 
from rusting. 

A few days before taking out the binder, oil every cup, bearing, and spindle, 
also the whole of the knife, to remove gum, and oil also all bearings in "other 
machinery. I his will make every part work easily, save the strength of the 
animals in working, and prevent unnecessary straining in every part of the 
implements. 


INFLUENZA IN HORSES. 

By K. Stanley, F.R.C.V.S, 

Character .—It is a contagious equine fever, due to germinal matter invading 
the system, producing disastrous changes in the blood, which interfere with 
nutrition, excite congestion, and occasionally inflammation of important organs 
or tissues. The germs of this disease are always lurking about, and epidemics 
are due to exceptional climatic changes that have a lowering effect on the 
health of horses, and at the same time favor the vitality of the disease germs. 
The worse cases are amongst hard-working horses in overcrowded sheds, with 
bad sanitaiy surroundings; next come fat horses ; and the least susceptible are 
horses that are in good working condition, cleanly kept, and well eared for. If 
such have the disease at all, it is in a mild form, and they speedily recover. 

Symptoms .—In the onset, loss of appetite, drowsy headache, pain in the 
limbs, general weakness; in many cases the eyelids are swollen, tears trickle 
down the face; there may be discharge from the nostrils, and occasionally 
coughing ; the eye will be found scarlet and orange color, the tongue furred, 
breath offensive, the heart beats feebly but quick, the pulse is small and weak, 
the dung is soft, and the urine high-colored ; there is a general rise of the 
bodily temperature. As the disease progresses the symptoms will depend on 
its course, which is very variable, as the numerous names given to the disease 
indicate. The vital forces in many cases overcome the toxic effects and excrete 
the poison from the system. It is to assist this process that we have recourse 
to treatment. 

Treatment .—This should consist of rest, pure air, shelter from sun, rain, or 
wind, bran mashes, and cut green food, with drachm doses of chlorate of potash, 
carbonate of ammonia, or nitrate of potash, given in the drinking water. If 
the case has been taken early enough, and the surroundings are good, the fever 
will abate, and recov cry be complete in a very few days. Unfortunately many 
horses are worked at the commencement of the illness, then they are completely 
knocked up, and they present a variety of bad symptoms, owing to the mischief 
being located in individual organs, such as those of respiration, or the bowels, 
liver, spleen, lymphatic glands, or cerebro-spinal system. The location can only 
be diagnosed by the educated veterinarian, and every case should.be treated to 
suit the nature and stage of the illness. Dropsical swellings are a favorable 
indication, but time and patience must be allowed for recovery. No case is 
cured until the horse is playful at exercise .—Annual Report New South Walee 
Stock and Brands Department. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONGRESS. 

The Ninth Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia 
was held in Adelaide on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, September 8th, 
9th, and 10th respectively. Mr. F. E. II. W. Kriehauff, Chairman of the 
Central Bureau, presided. 

The following members of the Bureau attended one or more of the sessions: 
—Central: Messrs. F. E. W. Kriehauff (chairman), Samuel Goode, W. C. 
Grasby, M. Holtze, Thos. Hardy, Professor W. Lowrie, II. Kelly, J. Miller, 
M.P., T. Price, M.P., T. B. Robson, W. F. Snow, Hon. A. W. Sandford, 
M.L.C., C, J. Valentine, and A. Molineux (secretary). Angaston: Messrs. 
W. Sage and F. Salter. Arthurton : Mr. W. H. Hawke. Baroota 
Whim: Messrs. A. J. Dixon and F. II. Flugge. Burra: Messrs. J. 
Lewis and F. A. Field. Belair: Mr. G. F. Laffer. Carrieton : Messrs. 
M. Manning and N. Travers. Cherry Gardens : Messrs. J. Potter, C. 
Ricks, and It. Gibbins. clarendon : Messrs. A. Harper, A. L. Morphett, and 
J Piggott. Crystal Brook : Messrs. G. Davidson and W. Morrish, jun. 
Dawson: Mr. S. Collins. Finniss : Mr. W. W. Heath. Forest Range: 
Messrs. R. M. Hackett and J. Vickers. Gawler River: Messrs. *1. Badraan, 
A. Bray, A. M. Dawkins, A. Hatcher, and H. Roediger Gladstone: Messrs. 

J. Brayley and C. A. Gallasch. Gumeracha: Messrs, W. Cornish, W. Green, 
W. J. Hanmiford, S. llannaford, G. F. Nepesn-Smith, W R. Randell, M.P , 
and Dr. Stevens. Hahndorf: Mr. F. H. Sonnemann. Hawker: Mr. J. 
Smith Kanmantoo: Mr. W. G. Mills. Kapumla: Mr. J. A. Schultz. 
Maitland: Messrs. C. F. G. Heinrich and J. W. Shannon, M.P. Meadows: 
Messrs. W. Pearson, W. J. Stone, and W. A. Sutiman. Millicent: Messrs. 

K. J. Harris and W. Whcnnen. Minlaton : Messrs. W. Correll, H. Boundy, 
J. II. Ford, and J. McKenzie Mount Bryan East: Mr. T. Best. Mount 
Compass: Mr. H. McKinlay. Mount Gambicr: Messrs. Tho* Edwards, J C. 
Ituwoldt, J. Umpherston, J. Watson, M. C. Wilson. Mount Pleasant: Messrs. 
II. Giles, J. A. Nai.smith, and G. Phillis Mundooia : Mr. M. M Smith. 
Murray Bridge: Mr. W. Lehmann. Mvlor: Mr. W. H. Hughes. Nanta- 
warra: Messrs. C. Belling, J. W. Dali, T. Dixon, A. L. Greenshields, T. 
Nicholls, and E. Pridham. Norton’s Summit : Messrs. J. Jennings, J. Jen¬ 
nings, jun , and W. Merchant. Naracoorte: Mr. L. Mclnnes. Penola: Mr. 
E. A. Stoney. Petersburg: Mr. W. Miller. Port Broughton: Mr. II. H. 
Whittle. Port Elliot: Messrs. J. Brown. F. T. Fisher, and C. H. Ilussey. 
Port Germein: Mr. W. Head. Port Pirie : Messrs. F. It. Humphris and J. 
Lawric. Riverton : Messrs. M. Badman and D. Kirk. Stansbury: Mr. Alex. 
Anderson. Stockport: Messrs. J. Murray, 0. W. Smith, and D. G. Stribling. 
Strathalbjn: Messrs. W J. Tucker and W. Watt. . Tatiara: Mr. Thos. 
Stanton. Tanunda: Mr. A. H. Robin. Woolundunga: Messrs. J. H. 
Michael and J. Prosser. Yankalilla : Mr. G. Newbold. Vorketown : Mr. J, 
Davey. 

The Opening Address. 

The Comm fssroNKE of Crown Lanj>s (the Hon. L. O’Louglilin, M.P.). in 
rising to deliver the opening address, wits received with applause. He said:— 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—I regret very much that my colleague, the 
Hon. Dr. Cockburn, cannot be here this morning to address you. The Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau, you know, comes within his Department, and you know also 
the great interest that the Honorable the Minister takes in forwarding your 
work in every possible way. The Minister of Agriculture is attending the 
Federal Convention in Sydney, and I have to take his place here to-day. Still, 
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many of you are aware that I have been engaged in agricultural pursuits pretty 
well all my life, and anything that will tend to the development of the agricul¬ 
tural and other industries of South Australia always has my heartiest support. 
I could only wish that the opening address this morning had been entrusted to 
abler hands than mine. I congratulate you and the colony generally upon the 
change of seasons that we may now look forward to. No one knows better than 
the gentlemen I see before me that South Australia during the last few years 
has suffered from intense droughts, as well as bad prices and other misfortunes. 
But 1 think we may reasonably now look forward to a few good years, and 
to a decided change in the prices of our produce all round. (Applause.) 1 
desire to refer particularly to the great usefulness of the Agricultural Bureau 
to the agriculturists, gardeners, and others of South Australia. There are, 
I understand, in various parts of this colony, about a hundred branches of 
the Bureau, comprising some 1,400 members, most of whom work hard to 
assist in disseminating knowledge amongst their fellow fanners and colonists. 
Too much cannot he said in praise of men who will leave their avocations 
and their homes on Saturday and other evenings for the purpose of con¬ 
ferring with each other in order to gain knowledge and spread it for the 
benefit of their fellow men. Since the establishment of the Bureau important 
developments have taken place in many of the industries in South Australia. 
It is since the inauguration of the Bureau that we started co-operative butter 
factories, and many other things, such as the prevention and eradication 
of diseases in fruit, have followed the advent of the Agricultural Bureau 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. (Hear, hear.) The Bureau 
and the Branches are at all times anxious to discover any new variety of plant, 
whether for fodder or fruit and to spread their knowledge amongst the people. 
I expect, too, that the Bureau has had a great deal to do with the advent of the 
seed drills and fertilisers. (Applause.) I look upon the introduction of the 
seed drill and the use of manure with a great deal of hope. As old agricul¬ 
turists you know that the time has gone by for only ploughing the land and 
sowing the crop, for some of our wheat land has been under cultivation for 
forty or fifty years, and has been bled to death pretty well; and unless we go 
in for manuring it the land will go out of cropping altogether. The introduc¬ 
tion of the seed drill and fertilisers will gi\e us new hope. From the results 
already obtained it is fair to expect that we will get twice the crop, or more, 
than we have been having, and instead of wonying to get in a large area of 
wheat to meet your liabilities, you can put in half or two-thirds of the amount, 
and then obtain a far greater return than before. I am glad to be able to tell 
you that even now it is estimated that between .50,000 and 60,000 acres have 
been put in by the seed drill this year; this is bound to be a success. It has 
been so in the* past, every year, and it is fair to assume that five or six times or 
ten times the area will be treated with the seed drill and fertilisers next 
year, and the area will no doubt increase as the years go by. Too much 
importance cannot be given to this subject in the Lower North, the 
South-East, and other parts of the colony that have a good rainfall. (Hear, 
hear.) I feel sure that the seed drill and manuring will be taken up 
without any fear, but that the results will be satisfactory. The Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau has also had a great deal to do with the improvement of 
stock. Previous to the had seasons that we have recently encountered 
the Branches in some of the districts went to considerable trouble and expense 
to get well-bred bulls, and to have them distributed in various centres, with the 
idea of spreading the breed over the colony. The bad seasons have knocked 
out some of the results. However, the Government recognise that they ought 
to help you in this direction, end for that reason you will be glad to know that 
the Minister of Agriculture has given this subject a good deal of thought, and he 
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has come to the conclusion that, in order to assist the producers in a practical 
way, he should import a few bulls every year. (Applause.) This year he lias had 
an expert buyer (Mr. Murray, of Mount Crawford), who went to Melbourne, 
and has succeeded in getting eight nice bulls, which will be sent to various parts 
of the colony. This system the Minister intends to follow up every year by 
getting a similar or perhaps a greater number of animals, as the fund will 
allow By this means the Honorable the Minister hopes that in a few years to 
come there will be a better breed of dairy cattle all over South Australia. 
(Applause .) I do not want to go into the question of how these animals are to 
be distributed. That will be for the Bureau and the Minister to arrange 
amongst yourselves. My own notion is that they ought to be distributed 
pretty fairly over the colony, perhaps more to the drought-stricken districts, 
where they have practically lost more by their stock than elsewhere. These 
districts want all the help we can give them. Unfortunately many of the 
settlers have lost every head of stock they had. Farmers and their families, 
instead of having milk and butter, have had to live for some time past on bread 
and treacle, and bread and jam, and other tilings. 1 do not say that the 
introduction of these few bulls will give them milk right away—(laughter)—but 
I do say that if they get a few good dairy cows and a few bulls amongst them 
they will have in a few years a breed of cattle of which South Australia may 
well be proud. (Applause.) bile the drought that we have so recently 
experienced has knocked us back a few year*, it ought also to (each us a 
valuable lesson. We have had many lessons in South Australia; we have 
lmd many droughts. 1 say, and my fellow farmers say, I have no doubt, I 
will never be caught like this again. I will have all the hay stacks, straw 
stacks, and ensilage l can. For a few years the farmer husbands his straw, 
but after a while—perhaps four of five years after the drought—he does not 
husband his straw; he forgets the drought, and the result is that the drought 
comes when he is not prepared to meet it. He is caught napping again. 
(Laughter). If we experienced a drought every other year we would doubtless 
he prepaied to meet it. (Laughter.) Now l believe the recent drought w r ill 
be a lasting lesson to us. With the improved systems of husbanding the 
straw, with the twine-binder, and with the seed drills and fertilisers 1 spoke 
of, wc will have better crops and be able to conduct our operations cheaper; 
and, moreover, we will be in a much better position to meet the droughts when 
tin y come upon us. (Applause.) 1 am sure that 1 am only echoing the senti¬ 
ments of everyone, and certainly of every farmer, in South Australia when I 
say that for the future we will recognise the wisdom of saving a straw stack 
every year, and of saving the cocky chaff from year to year, and not burn it, 
as we have been doing. I think that the days have gone by when stubble 
should be burned. (Hear, hear.) 1 think that our stubble ought to he 
husbanded. This year straw was fetching £2 and £d per ton in the North, 
and could not be got for that in some places. I do hope that the farmers 
will never be in that predicament again. (Hear, hear.) With the increase 
of the sphere of usefulness and the progress of the Agricultural Bureau, it 
has been found necessary to start the Journal of Agriculture, 1 suppose most 
of you have seen this paper. It is cheap, is full of useful knowledge, and will 
be issued every month, I hope it will be the means of distributing to the 
various centres the results of your deliberations and observations in the 
numerous Branches, and I have no doubt that the Journal will result in much 
good to the colony generally. (Applause.) Of course you have all heard a 
great d£ai about our export of produce. The export of produce was extending 
very rapidly until the last two bad seasons. But I am sorry to say that, as the 
result of the severe drought and the great scarcity of lambs, butter, and other 
produce, this export department is not as flourishing as it might be. However, 
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with better prospects ahead, and with improved facilities for export, 1 think we 
will commence again to export very largely, Jt is only by sending away the 
very best kinds of butter, fruit, meat, and other articles that good and profitable 
markets can be found, and I am sure that the Bureau will be able to do a great 
deal to assist in growing the very best kinds of produce for export. You have 
heard a great deal too about the codiin moth question lately. A great many 
people condemn the action of the Government in trying to enforce the regula¬ 
tions with regard to the codlin moth. Well it is the duty of the Government to 
sec that the clean districts—districts free of the pest—are protected. 

Delegates—H ear, hear. 

The Commissionku : It is only by keeping a vigilant eye on the infested 
districts that the spread of this disease can he stopped. While we do not 
wish to harass those who are unfortunate enough to have codlin moth in their 
gardens, we must, in the interests of the public and in the interests of those 
who have clean orchards, see that this pest does not spread any further than we 
can help. (Hear, hear.) There is a difference of opinion as to whether it can 
be stopped or not, but I am confident that the members of the Bureau will give 
the Government every assistance in their power to prevent the spread of the 
pest, I need not therefore sa) anything more on that subject, for I am sure 
you will all feel as interested as the Government do in preventing and eradi¬ 
cating diseases of all kinds. (Applause.) I should like to refer in a few words 
to the good effect the Central Bureau and the Branches have had in spreading 
information to their fellow colonists I have long felt that the members of the 
Bureau deserve the greatest credit for the patriotic and energetic way in which 
they have worked, without foe or reward, from year to year to give useful 
information to their fellow people. 

The General Secretary : Hear, hear. 

The Commissioner: It may be said that they are benefiting themselves by 
doing so, but when you think that, after all, but few people will take an 
interest in this way in giving the information they gain to the rest of the com¬ 
munity, you mu4 admit that those so engaged deserve every credit from the 
public generally. (Applause.) , Wo are especially indebted to Mr, Molineux, 
the very energetic General Secretary, who has at all times done his level best 
to promote the welfare of the agriculturists, farmers, gardeners, and others in 
South Austialia. (Applause.) 1 have to invite you all and your friends to 
visit the Agricultural College at Rose worthy next Monday. At the college 
you will seethe useful work done by Professor Lowrie,'the Principal of 
the institution, and those under him. We owe a very great deal to the 
Roseworthy College. It was there they first started, I think, the intro¬ 
duction of the artificial manures, and demonstrated to the farmers the great 
good that resulted from the use of those manures. I know that a great deal 
has been done by private enterprise, especially on Yorke’s Peninsula, and leading 
farmers there deserve much credit for what they have accomplished, not 
only for themselves, but as regards imparting knowledge to others. Pro¬ 
fessor Lowrie haN had this important subject at heart from the time he 
entered the colony. At one time it was thought that the land in South 
Australia w r as too dry for manuring, but we have found that, with the 
aid of artificial manures, we can work the land with great success. I 
invite you all to go to the office of the Minister of Agriculture and Educa¬ 
tion and get tickets for the trip to the College on Monday. I am sure that 
you will all agree with me in the hope that the season will continue as good 
as it has been so far, Unfortunately there are still a few places in South Aus¬ 
tralia suffering from the drought. 1 am very glad that there are only a few, 
but generally the outlook is exceedingly good. 1 do not remember any season 
that promises so favorably for a fair return as the present one. (Hear, hear.) 
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And we may also reasonably look forward to receiving better prices for our 
produce. The days of selling wheat at Is. 6d., 2s„ and 2s. fid. a bushel have 
gone by, I trust. With the advent of better prices and with the almost certainty 
of better seasons—for after bad years we can generally depend upon good years 
—I think that the outlook for the agriculturists and gardeners generally is very 
favorable indeed. What little as a Government we can do to assist you we 
intend to do. (Applause.) We are told that we are entirely a producer’s 
Government. Well, I do not know that that is a very bad name after all, for 
I recognise—and so does every member of the Government—that in helping 
the producers we help every member of the community. (Applause.) It is 
only by fostering and developing our various industries that we can find work 
for the workers, and that we can find means to use the energy of those who 
labor in other directions, so that no matter who the producer is — the pastoralist, 
the agriculturist, the gardener, or anyone else—if we help him we are assist¬ 
ing South Australia altogether and helping everybody. I thank you, gentlemen, 
for the kind and patient way in which you have listened to me. I only wish I 
was better posted in Agricultural Bureau matters. If the Honorable the Minister 
of Agriculture were here he would have given you a stirring and eloquent 
address. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. W. K Snow (Oential Bureau): I have very great pleasure in proposing 
a vote of thanks to the Honorable the Commissioner of Crown Lands for the 
most interesting address he has delivered to us this morning. The apology 
with which he concluded his address was hardly needed, because I consider 
that the Commissioner has given us most interesting facts, and certainly a nice 
budget of good news, especially with regard to the magnificent importations of 
those eight Jersey bulls for the development of the dairy industry. J think we 
can all say that we have greatly appreciated the address of the Honorable the 
f 'oramissioner. (Applause.) 

Mr. Henry Kelly (Central Bureau): All farmers wiLl congratulate the 
Commissioner upon his splendid practical address to us. The Commissioner 
has known what is a farmer's life, and we look upon him as one of ourselves. 
The address he has given us to-day is one we can fully appreciate. We have 
as members of the Bureau those who are not farmers. We ha>e Mr. Price, the 
member for Sturt, who is sitting by my side, and lie will no doubt prove a 
valuable member of the Bureau. We have all doubtless great confidence in 
Professor Lowrie at the Agricultural College, and on Monday the Commis¬ 
sioner's invitation will no doubt be largely availed of. I have great pleasure in 
seconding the proposition. 

Mr. W. Cornish (Gunieracha Branch): I have very great pleasure in 
supporting the vote of thanks to the honorable gentleman for his able and 
practical address to-day. We may well congratulate the Government upon the 
steps they are taking to introduce bulls, and we hope they will be obtained from 
a good strain of milk-giving cows. It is certainly necessary to improve our stock 
in South Australia. I have long advocated the use of the seed drills. I believe 
that we have now in the colony suitable drills, and that we are going to reap very 
great advantages, as, while we cannot increase the quantity of agricultural 
land, we can materially increase the quantity of produce to be obtained by 
the use of drills, and that with the application of these fertilisers we shall 
see bright and healthy fields of corn where we have in the past seen wheat 
dying and sickly. Every year we could take from the same land additional 
crops, and still continue cropping instead of impoverishing the soil. On account 
of the introduction of the seed drill we have to think of the manures and the 
price to be paid. (Hear, hear.) By the circular that has been issued by the 
Agricultural Department we see the price at which Thomas phosphate can lie 
obtained in the English market, and we know the difference there is between 
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that and what we have to pay here. The Government say they wish to help 
the producers of the colony, and they can do nothing better than that. 
(Applause.) But if we wish to see agricultural interests prosper something 
should be done to cheapen the prices of manures, that is to say, the Govern¬ 
ment should take steps to introduce into the colony manures at a less cost than 
wc have to pay now. If the demand increases the price might possibly increase 
too. With regard to the eodlin moth, if the regulations that the Government 
desire to enforce are strictly carried out a great hardship will be inflicted on 
some people. The eodlin moth is found in localities where hawkers travel. 
The pest was carried into our district of Gurneraeha through hawkers bringing 
theii fruit boxes into the neighborhood. The townships visited by the hawkers 
have the pest destroying the fruit, but the townships where the hawkers have 
not been are clean. There is a difficulty as regards enforcing the regulations. 
Whilst the Branch Bureaus are with the Government in their desire to prevent 
the spread of the eodlin moth and to see it eradicated, they recognise that it 
would be a hardship in many cases to enforce the regulations. 1 am sure we 
shall all profit by the address of the Oommis^ioner of Crown Lands. I only 
hope that the scheme with regal'd to the introduction of the bulls will be carried 
out, and that the importations will be the means of improving the stock in the 
colony, for there is indeed much need of improving our herds. (Applause.) 

Mr Thomas Hardy (Central Bureau) : 1 would like to say a few words 
concerning a subject that has not been mentioned this morning,. The vine- 
giowing industry is under the great risk of being endangered hy the introduc¬ 
tion of phylloxera. A Bill is now before Parliament providing for an insurance 
fund, so that if the phylloxeia does come here we may be able to tackle it 
quickly and effectively. 1 am sorry to see that a good deal of opposition 
towards the measure is being manifested in some districts, but I think that 
that opposition has arisen chiefly through a lack of knowledge of the naturo 
and scojw' of the Bill. 

Mr W. C. Gjliasby (Central Bureau): Altogether. 

Mr. IIarhy : 1 think the people are impatient of taxation in any form, and 
I do not wonder at it, especially when the price of crops and wine is so very 
low. But at the same time we are hoping that these bad times will not continue. 
I do not think that they will continue; but I do not consider wo should be 
prevented because of that from trying to prepare ourselves for the advent of 
phylloxera, which will undoubtedly come sooner or later. 

Delegates: Hear, hear: 

Mr, Hardy: We have been able to keep clear of it so far, since it first 
appeared in Australia twenty years or so ago, and possibly we may keep clear 
of it another twenty years ; but there is no certainty about it. We may have 
the phylloxera in our vineyards at any moment. I do hope the Government 
will do their utmost to get the Bill passed. I trust that the opposition, which 
I feel must be owing to ignorance of the scope and provisions of the Bill, will 
disappear, and that the measure, either in its present form or amended, will 
become law during the present session. 1 have very great pleasure in support¬ 
ing the vote of thanks. (Applause ) 

Mr. J. Smith (Hawker): 1 very heartily support the vote of thanks to the 
Commissioner, who has given us a very practical address. I trust that when 
these bulls are brought into the colony wc shall have some of them up our 
way. (Laughter.) Perhaps the department would not mind sending along 
a few cows as well. (Laughter.) You know how we have been suffering in 
the North. Our stock are almost gone. There are a few in the district. Now 
is the time to improve the breed, and in our district wc shall be very pleased 
to accept a bull and a cow at any time. (Laughter.) 

The motion was passed with acclamation. 
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The Commissioner, of Crown Lanins : Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—I am 
exceedingly thankful for your vote, and also for the way in which it has been 
supported by the speakers. I feel it is a little more than I deserved. I am 
very glad that you appreciate the efforts of the Government to help the 
producers. 1 am particularly delighted to know that you so fully appreciate 
the action of the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture in introducing this 
new strain of stock amongst the herds of the colony. I cannot promise Mr. 
Smith, of Hawker, that a few of these bulls will be sent up to his district. 

Mr. Smith : Not one ? 

The Commissioner : Considering there are only eight imported this year. 
The Minister, when he returns to Adelaide, will arrange how they will be 
distributed. My own idea is that more should go to the dry districts, where so 
much stock has been lost by the drought. (Hear, hear.) 

A Voice : It iN no use sending them there if they have no cows. 

The Commissioner: They will no doubt be able to get some cows. I 
thoroughly agreed with the Minister when he spoke about importing these 
bulls. I believe there are no people in the country who work so hard as the 
dairy farmers. They have to -work night and day, Sundays and Mondays, and 
every other day. No people work so hard and get so little for their labor as 
they do, and it is the duty of the Government to assist them above all. 
(Applause.) We have a country where we can raise any amount of butter, 
and export in largo quantities, provided we only got the right sort of cattle. 

The General Secretary : And the food for them. 

The Commissioner : As Mr. Molineux says, and the food for them. Well, 
that is coining too. With regard to Mr. Cornish’s remarks about manures and 
the high prices, the prices might be high jet, but as there is a very great 
demand for these particular manures, there is not the slightest doubt that 
private people could arrange to purchase manure in large quantities, and the 
competition ought to regulate the prices. I can promise you this, I think, 
on behalf of the Minister, that if we find there are extraordinarily heavy prices 
and that the importers stick out for big profits to the detriment of the farmers 
and producers, the Government will undertake to get a cargo or two of manure 
themselves. (Applause.) I am tery glad that Mr. Hardy has seen fit to make 
the remarks he has done with respect to the Phylloxera Bill, because I believe 
that his words will have considerable weight with the growers of South 
Australia. In introducing this Bill the Government were told that its pro¬ 
visions were altogether too drastic and that it was going to knock out a lot of 
small vineyards. I do not profess to know much about vineyards, but I do not 
think they would take much to knock them out if this Bill were going to do it. 

Mr. Hardy : Hear, hear. 

The Commissioner : Because the charge that would be made would be only 
a small or nominal one. I quite agree with Mr. Hardy that to be forewarned 
is to be forearmed. All the provision that we have made for selling our wines 
in England will be of no avail if we allow the phylloxera to come amongst 
our vineyards. For these reasons the Government will push on the Bill, either 
in its present or in an amended form The discussions amongst your Agricultural 
Bureaus will help the Government very considerably, and we look forward to 
getting your assistance and advice in this particular measure. It is very 
pleasing to know that the actions of the Government in various ways have 
been appreciated. The Kingston Government were called the Labor Party’s 
Government at one time; now they are called the Producers’Government; I 
suppose that the time will come when we shall be called the Squatters’ Govern¬ 
ment. We do not care what we are called as long as we know that we are 
doing our level best to push on and develop the best interests of this colony. 
(Applause.) 
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The Chairman’s Address. 

The Chairman of the Central Bureau (Mr. F. K. H. W. Krichauff): 
Before reading my annual address 1 should like to say that if you do not 
combine to get a shipload of nitrate of soda from Chili I hope that the 
Government will introduce it. There is not a more important manure for 
Soutli Australia than nitrate of soda. (Applause.) In meeting the members 
of so many Branches at this our Ninth Congress I wish to express my 
sincere regret that such a large number of our settlers in the northern 
and north-eastern hundreds anil our pastoralists have passed through an 
almost unprecedented drought, which, with them, no advance in the prices 
of our staple produce could alleviate, although other parts of the province 
have profited by the rise. The rains this winter, for many districts perhaps 
rather lute, have so fin* been pretty general, and 1 hope and trust that those 
who have been in sore straits may be blest this season w T ith a plentiful 
harvest, enabling them to return to the disliiet councils any amounts which 
may be due for seed wheat to the Distressed Farmers’ Fund, for any horse 
feed supplied, and for all to make themselves again comfortable. Although 
I hope it will never be needed again for so many settlers—for adversity teaches 
at least desirable lessons —we are all aware that bad crops will be found almost 
every year somewhere, and for that reason the Distressed Farmers’ Fund 
should remain a permanency, based on moneys so returned and any balance 
which we now* hope may remain in hand. Expectations of high prices for our 
wheat must not he too sanguine. Although the average under wheat- in the 
United States has declined since 1884 very considerably, the increased area under 
wheat in Argentina will most probably fully compensate for that deficiency. 

A great loss to science, personally to me and some other members, and also 
to our Bureau, in which he took a sincere interest, as indicated by ever so many 
letters to the Secretary and myself, was the death of Baron Sir Ferdinand von 
Miiller, K.C.M.G., and besides other members of our Bureaus of whose death 
I may not be aware, we regret the deaths of Messrs. Wm. Kilmeier of Tatiara, 
E. Heard of Balaklava, and Felix Gray of Riverton Branch. From abroad we 
have to record the death of Professor Dr. Emil von Wolff, who convinced 
Baron von Liebig of the value' of nitrogen in connection with the mineral 
manures, which the Baron first recommended. Von Wolff conducted as principal 
for forty years the Agricultural Academy at Hohenheim, which sent forth 
thousands of young men with new ideas, which revolutionised agronomy in 
Germany, the same as we know our Agricultural College is now gradually doing 
here. Amongst his writings is one of 200 pages on the use of manures, which, 
after translation into eight languages, is probably in more bands than any other 
book on agricultural subjects. 

The greatest international horticultural exhibition ever held during five 
months in Hamburg lias unfortunately not induced any of our colonists to send 
wines or fruit. In Ireland they have shown by a grand festival their gratitude 
to Providence for the introduction of the potato, three centuries ago. I had 
hoped that Mount Gambier, as so very much interested and requested to do so 
by myself, would have forestalled Dublin. 

The new regulations against- codlin moths as regards spraying are much 
disliked in affected localities; and whether really as effective as desirable is in 
the opinion of many fruitgrowers doubtful. In ray own opinion to destroy all 
fruit in affected districts, and to give partial compensation, is more likely to give 
satisfaction, but difficult to attain. I hope that Baron von Schilling’s glass 
traps, now praised in Tyrol, are more successful than others tried in Tasmania ; 
we shall soon have particulars. None too early many vinegrowers try now 
unitedly to keep the dreadful Phylloxera out of the province. Although amend* 
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mcnts to the proposed Bill are necessary, it should be passed without delay. 
Prevention is better than cure, and after all the annual levy made on vine- 
growers would be only a premium, which is ungrudgingly paid on a fire policy. 

The proceedings of the Central Agricultural Bureau and of the Branches, 
formerly published in our Journal —which I think has been useful—are now 
embodied in the Journal of Agriculture and Industry , and appear in book 
form. If the subsequent numbers contain as much information from different 
sources you will no doubt value the publication and prefer it to the old Journal . 

Amongst farmers the love of a garden is not so general as it should be, for, 
as Lord Bacon said, “ It is the purest of human pleasures and the greatest 
refreshment to the spirit of man. To many it would suggest the paradise 
regained” when they can find a little time for relaxation from the usual hard 
work. Children especially will never forget when grown up the pleasure 
they derived from their own little garden, although disappointed so often if 
what they sowed or planted did not grow within twenty-four hours. It will 
be another link in the chain to keep sons and daughters of our farmers on the 
land, and satisfied with a quiet rural life, instead of flocking to centres of 
population; and those that love and enjoy their garden, let them always 
remember that by giving freely from their seeds and cuttings, or plants, when 
asked for them, they add to the enjoyment of life of their friends and 
neighbors. Such reciprocity and exchange will be the best foundation for a 
lasting friendship amongst families, if all enjoy with you culinary—the way to 
the heart goes through the? stomach — useful, and ornamental plants, which 
otherwise might be more difficult to obtain, or beyond the means of some. 
And I am glad to observe that the members of Branch Bureaus distribute 
seeds or plants which have proved a success after some member has raised 
them from Bureau seeds. But I hope the same will be done with other seeds 
and plants, and the results should affect the appearance of the settled parts of 
South Australia in beautifying the landscape, which frequently looks barren 
and uninviting. 

The farmers of the United States, and especially of California, are in many 
respects in advance of us, and the energy shown in establishing new rural 
industries is astonishing. I will not now speak of the production of wines, 
of prunes, of dried and canned fruit, &c., and only mention olives and sugar from 
beet, for both of which South Australia is quite as suitable. It is not many 
years ago that California commenced 1o plant olive trees; now the yearly net 
gain from the oil produced there is already three million dollars, and the home* 
produced oil drives imported out of the United States. The same result will 
shortly follow the cultivation of the sugar beet. In nine of the States factories 
arc now at work that have cost enormous sums; but these pay under good 
management, and German capitalists have started some of them. The first 
factories were erected in 1891. In 1895 already 49,230,000lbs. were produced 
in California and 14,918,8001bs. in Utah and Nebraska, and this although, 
since August, 1894, the Government did not grant any further bounty. Farmers 
all over the Union seem now to be in ecstasy about having found a product 
which at present pays them better than any other. Farmers here might be 
more inclined to grow sugar beet, in suitable localities, if a premium per ton of 
the roots be paid for growing them, instead of a bounty for the sugar. I have 
written to Germany trying to induce a firm to establish a factory here. 

Our Agricultural Bureau has been established in 1888, and since that time 
has tried to induce farmers to establish industries with some success, especially 
wine*making and dairying; but let us plant more olives and establish sugar 
factories. For some years the members of the Central Agricultural Bureau have 
remained the same in number; but last month three more members have been 
appointed, Messrs, Miller and Price, M.P/s, mid Mr. Robson. A fruit expert 
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from the Hills and a miller would still be desirable additions. The number of 
our Branch Bureaus is now 103 Most of them have fifteen members, but 
some few r of the Branches appear somewhat discouraged in consequence of the 
drought and poor attendance of the less energetic members. On the whole, 
however, the working of our Bureau has been admired abroad; non-members 
frequently attend meetings of the Branches; good progress is made by informing 
our settlers throughout the whole province of the experience and the experi¬ 
ments of the members of Bureaus, and also of the general advance in scientific, 
experimental, and practical farming in other countries, or rather of agronomy 
as a whole. Ilow r important such information is to enable us to be at least on 
a level, if not in advance, of other countries is more and more recognised by 
our settlers. Sir Humphrey Davy stated, in reference to the great importance 
of experiments—“ Nothing is more wanting in agriculture than experiments, 
in which all the circumstances are minutely and scientifically detailed ” ; and 
Liebig’s remarks remain true—" Perfect agriculture is the true foundation of 
all trade and industry—it is the foundation of the riches of States: but we 
must apply scientific principles, based on an exact acquaintance with the means 
of nutrition of vegetation, and w ith the influence of soils and actions of manures 
upon them.” Only quite lately, after many failures, or at least poor crops, 
have a greater number of our farmers recognised the truth that our soil requires 
manuring, especially so long as we remain, in the main, wheatgrowers. The 
fact that many fertilisers were not in sufficient quantity in South Australia to 
satisfy the inquiry is highly significant of an awakening, stimulated by excel¬ 
lent isolated trials and several lectures read and published in our Journal of 
last year. Great attention will even more generally be paid to the results of 
all the trials now being made this year with fertilisers and drills, winch have 
so completely revolutionised farming, more especially in Germany, formerly so 
much behind England. A few months ago T reported the large consumption 
of nitrate of soda in Germany of a value of £3,250,000; but importations 
of guano from the Chinchas Islands, and more lately from Damaraland, 
in South-West Africa, and oilcakes of all kinds, are there hardly of less 
importance, while the use of Thomas phosphate and potash salts is ever 
increasing. Germany used in 1896 l,082,388cw'ts. of muriate of potash 
of 80 per cent.; also 1 l,150,552cwts. of kainit and syivenit, 1,130,8Mcwts. 
of carnal I it, and other potash salts in smaller quantities; while Great 
Britain used 244,346cwts. of muriate of potash and 416.358ew r ts. of kieserit, 
and the United States 2,703,174cwts. of kainit and 955,112cwts. of muriate 
of potash. Seeing the interest taken in manuring with any of the above 
and other commercial fertilisers. I shall endeavor to summarise as many 
of the trials made as come to my hand for publication in our Journal , 
and earnestly hope that, if the fertilisers lune been applied in proper time 
and in accordance wuth instructions without—or better with—the use of the 
drill, there may be a new era of prosperity in store for our farmers. I regret, 
however, that many have misapplied kainit. Valuable as is the use of these 
manures, cultivation must not be neglected, as is only too often the case here. 
There are many proverbs which contain a wealth of truth; so it is said 
in Germany “You can hoe the sugar into beets/' for it is an established 
fact that one hoeing is equal to manuring w r ith Jcwt. of nitrate of soda. 
“ The soil must be able to breathe ” is another saying which should be posted 
at every farm to remind us that the admittance of the oxygen of the atmosphere 
through the pulverised surface soil is as important as the breaking up of the 
capillarity of the hardened soil, which would otherwise permit the escape of the 
moisture from the soil. The rolling of your stiffer soils may be advisable, but 
the subsequent use of a light harrow^ to open the soil again must not be 
neglected. The loss of plants by it, of which some persons make so much, 
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counts for nothing. A fine seed bed is good, but subsequently to keep the 
soil open even more so. 

And we have yet to deal with another matter, if we hope to obtain a good 
and clean crop—we must destroy weeds by all the means in our power. Clods 
contain ever so many dormant seeds, and therefore should be well broken down 
when the land is fallowed. It should not be forgotten that Putensen counted 
25,000 seeds of weeds in a square metre, or 100,000,000 per acre. This care 
of nature to always clothe our pastures again with herbage from seeds which 
remained in the soil and retained their germinating power for many years, is a 
blessing which the farmer on his arable land does not appreciate; but without 
a struggle there is no victory. We must sow only grain or seeds perfectly free 
from the seeds of weeds, and battle always with them in a determined manner, 
as they rob us of part of our income. May this Congress give grains of use¬ 
fulness to all of us! 

The Chairman : Mr. David Wilson, the dairy expert from Victoria, has 
arrived and is present in the room. Many of you made his acquaintance when 
he was in Adelaide before. I believe that Mr. Wilson was the first person 
who showed and explained to us at a former show of the Royal Agricultural 
Society in this city the use of the separator, and we can never forget with what 
curiosity the people from the country districts looked at the experiment which 
Mr. Wilson showed us at that time. I am sure we will all give Mr. Wilson a 
very cordial welcome amongst us. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wilson thanked the members of the Congress and took a seat near the 
Chairman. 

Mr. W. Pearson (Meadows Branch): In your address, Mr. Chairman, you 
emphasised the use of nitrate of soda. The prejudice in favor of bonedust 
is so strong that it seems \ cry difficult to get many people to use any other 
manure. I found that last year by the application of a little nitrate of soda as 
a topdressing to a crop heavily manured with boned ust, I got an additional 
yield of ut least a ton of hay per acre at a cost of i 2s. 1 used 30 cwts. on my 

small farm, and anyone could distinguish, from a long way off, the portion of 
the paddock on which the nitrate was applied. 1 was so pleased with the 
result that I invited members of the Bureau and gentlemen in the district to 
conic and see it. 1 fully agree with the Chairman as regards the price for 
manures. I see the advertised pi ice in Europe is £s per ton, while we had to 
pay £13 per ton here. I hope the farmers will combine so that we may get 
our manure at a very much less cost next year. 

The Chairman : Hear, hear. 

Mr. Pearson : I do not approve of asking the Government to get manure 
for us. We ought to combine and procure it ourselves. I understand that the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Association, with premises at the Port, imported large 
quantities of manure this year. 

A Voice : Quite true. 

Mr. Pearson ; Well, could not the Bureau unite with the Farmers’ Associa¬ 
tion, and by that means get out large quantities of manure *r* 

Mr. Molineux : That is the way. 

Delegates : Hear, hear. 

Mr. W. Cornish (Gumeraeha): Seven years ago I sowed an extra quantity 
of bonedust on a wheat crop I saw the advantage of it. I took off two crops 
from the land, and the paddock had gone to grass for five years. This )ear I 
cultivated it again, and l was quite astonished a few days ago when I caught 
sight, a quarter of a mile off, of the extraordinary growth in the paddock. I 
was unable to account for this until I remembered that it was just there that 1 
doubled the quantity of bonedust seven years ago. That shows that bonedust 
remains in the soil as a fertiliser for years if you put a large quantity in. 
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Mr. Pearson : It should be remembered that what will feed one soil might, 
and does poison another soil. I have been using bonedust for twenty years at 
the Meadows, but it would not answer everywhere. 

The Chairman : Was the bonedust used by Mr. Cornish coarse or fine ? 

Mr. Cornish : Rather coarse. 

The Chairman : That probably accounts for it. 

Mr. Cornish : It was obtained from the Blumberg crushing mill. What 
has been said about manures plainly teaches us all a lesson. We want to learn 
the necessities of our soils. One gentleman says he finds such and such a 
manure will answer in his part of the country, and that is correct: and ro 
what I say is correct as regards my part of the colony. We all want to ex¬ 
periment with the various kinds of manures, and select those that will suit the 
particular soils in our particular districts. 

Mr. Samuel Goode (Central Bureau): There is not the least doubt, to my 
mind, that no better manure can be used than bonedust. If it is fine and 
applied to the soil it acts almost immediately, but if it is applied in a coarse 
state it will last for quite seven years before its effect is lost. 

Mr. J. Brown (Port Victor): In a case where coarse ground bones were put 
on the land fifteen years ago, and a crop taken off, you can still sec the effect 
of the bonedust on the grass. Every part of the field was manured, but 
where the crushed bone was applied was the best. I have used bonedust with 
considerable profit, and J always expect to get, as much good out of the land 
the second year with bonedust as in the first year This year I tried Kangaroo 
Island guano because I could not got bonedust. Though l could see a 
difference in the crop, the difference was not so much as it was with bonedust 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. M. HoltzH, Director of the Botanic Garden (Central Bureau): Bone- 
dust is very good, but cultivation is as essential and as effective as manure. 
Cultivation will, in fact, do almost more than manure. I will tell you the ex¬ 
perience in the Botanic Garden. We have a round bed near the palm house: 
this was manured, seeds were sown upon it, and the gardener reaching with his 
hoe loosened up the soil as far as he could reach without treading upon the 
bed. The result was that whe^e the soil was hoed the plants arc twice as high 
as in the portion of the centre where the gardener could not reach. 

Mr. H. Kelly (Central Bureau): Your address, Mr. Chairman, is a very 
able one indeed. You have goue over a great deal of ground which is well 
worth consideration, so much so that those farmers who take it and read it 
steadily will want to undertake some of the things you suggest. It is stated 
that at the present time there is a market for our produce, and a good market 
too ; but we must not always rely upon that. We have formidable competitors 
to encounter in the cultivation of wheat. This year in Russia and other 
countries there seems to be a dearth in the wheat crops, and it will be an 
advantage to this or any other colony that has any wheat to sell. We have a 
formidable adversary in Argentina. There is a most wonderful country— 
Mr. Sinclair, the Victorian produce export, travelled over that country—with 
250,000,000 acres of land, where the Government allows everything for the 
land to come in with only a duty of 5 per cent., so that agricultural implements 
are admitted there at a most reasonable price. The Argentine Republic is 
doing its very utmost lo settle the people by giving them the greatest possible 
facilities. As regards fertilisers, there is no man in the colony who recom¬ 
mended them sooner, Mr. Chairman, than your old friend Dr. Muecke, who is 
now living at Hahndorf. He told the people of Tanunda what would happen 
if they did not use fertilisers. I saw Gumeracha district fifty-seven years ago, 
and you see it now. The land is there just the same, but it is bare. Those 
who use the seed drill and the fertilisers will see things improve. I believe 
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that there have been a good many experiments since the report by Mr. Goode 
and myself on the subject of the use of combined manure and seed drills 
on Yorke’s Peninsula was published. If we can procure these fertilisers 
at a reasonable rate and get them in pure wo shall do well. When the Chair¬ 
man was a member of the Legislature of this colony he did his utmost to get 
the provisions of the Fertilisers Act put into force. Fertilisers of an inferior 
quality are being sold, and many farmers will be sidiy disappointed unless they 
obtain a certificate that the manure is of a certain standard. I should like to 
call attention to the work of the Bureau, and the small sum of money which is 
granted us by the Government. Western Australia has a Bureau ; a branch, 
you might almost say, of this colony. The Government there gave over £4,000 
a year to the Bureau to enable it to do its work; though I venture to say it is 
not doing one-tenth of the work the Bureau in South Australia is accomplish¬ 
ing. I am glad that we have members of Parliament on the Board now. 
When they sec the work that this Bureau is doing, I hope they will recognise 
that we ought to be treated more liberally than we are now. (Applause.) We 
know what Mr. MacDonald did near Roseworthy. For thirty-five years he never 
used a fertiliser. Tt was the method of working his land that was the secret 
of his success. I was judge with Mr. Goode, and twice or three times lie took 
the Angas prize for the best farm If Professor Lowrie were heie he would tell 
you the benefit of capillary action, the opening of the soil to admit the moisture. 
I hope that this Congress will be productive of great good. (Applause.; 

Mr. James Umphlrston (Mount Gam bier Branch): I have much pleasure 
in moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman for his excellent address. I think 
his observations are quite in accordance with the plans we desire to follow. As 
to the suggestion of getting Government assistance in procuring manures, 1 
think that the less we have to do with the Government the better, and the 
more we depend on our own exertions the better. If the Government 
gives a guarantee that the manure offered for sale is the genuine article, I 
think that is all we require. (Applause.) 1 agree with both suggestions—to 
use manure and to do without it. It all depends upon the soil 1 say cultivate 
well and use manures just as you find experience teaches. Study the soil, both 
as regards cultivation and manuring. It behoves us to know what our soils 
require, and to adopt the manures that suit Good cultivation will do a great 
deal where we are not able to get manures. 

The General Secretary (Mr. A. Molinrux) : I am quite sure that when 
Mr. Iloltoe was speaking of equality of cultivation and manures, he meant that 
they were both equal in value and both were necessary. (Hear, hear.) It is 
thought that a particular manure will always give a good result. That is not 
so. You must apply to the soil the manure it requires, and in which it is 
deficient. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. II. Kelly : 1 second the vote of thanks to the Chairman. I knew the 
Chairman as a practical farmer, when he used to he in the Bugh' Ranges. 

Mr. T. Hardy : I support the motion. The gentlemen who visit Rose¬ 
worthy College next week will see a good deal to interest them. Different 
manures have been tried there this year on a sufficiently large scale, so that 
anyone can see the results. I think the plots arc five acres, some of them. 
Judging from what 1 saw a fortnight ago, the farmers will be much Interested 
in what they will be able to see at the College relative to the effects of the 
different manures. 

The motion was carried. 

The Chairman: I thank you very much, gentlemen. I am with you heartily 
in your work, and as long as I live I shall always try to advance agriculture in 
the colony. (Applause.) 

At 12T5 p.m. the Congress was adjourned until 2*)5 p.m. 
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Second Session. 

The Congress was resumed at 2*15 p.m. 

Manuring of Vegetables. 

Mr, H. McKinley (Mount Compass Branch), read the following paper, 
written by Mr. David Wright. 

In bringing this subject forward, I want to try to show what a hard task it is to find 
out tlio best manure for the soil wo have to deal with. About seven years ago 1 started 
gardening at Mount Compass, on what is generally known as the Black Swamp, which was 
nothing but toatree and rushes ; the land being very boggy. 1 had it well drained and 
broken up. The first year I planted half an acre with onions, and sowed bonodust eq*ual 
to 2cwts. per acre. The crop was almost a total failure, except upon a few burned 
patches. I also planted potatoes, using bonodust, and they turned out very badly. I put 
in some cabbages and turnips and had a fair crop, using bonodust. Two years ago 1 tried 
bonodust and superphosphate mixed. The bonodust was dug in and the phosphate sown 
on top. The quantity put on was about oewts. per acre. From this T had a good crop of 
onions, but other vogotahles were only a medium crop. T tried blood manure, but it was 
a failure. I think the reason was that it was such a bad sample. I have also tried super¬ 
guano with no better result. The land has been well worked, both with the spade and 
hoe. 1 have put a large quantity of bonedust with it, but there seems to bo something 
wanting. Either a mixture of different kinds of artificial manures, or else one which I 
have not tried. 1 believe farmyard manure would be very good, hut we eannot get it 
here. If we could get blood manure properly manufactured we would obtain good results. 
This season I intend to experiment with most of the different kinds of manures, and try to 
find out which is the best suited for the swamp lands. 

A Delegate : We find different classes of manures suit different classes of 
ground. Last year I used Kangaroo Island guano, and alongside 1 bad super¬ 
phosphate, and they gave far different results. The land seems to be sp very 
different, in places, so that only actual experiments will enable us to ascertain 
what will suit. 

The Chairman: I am very sorry that Mr. McKinlay has not given us much 
of an idea of manuring vegetables. We did not know that it was intended to 
speak only of swampy land. You have not told us anything about potash 
manures, Mr. McKinlay. It seems to me that the very manures you have 
omitted to use are those you want. I know, for instance, in Oldenburg, in 
Germany, where they have so many moors and swampy lands, that the manures 
chiefly used are the potash. 8o please do not ornit the potash when you 
manure again, Mr. McKinlay, and, perhaps, a little phosphoric acid with it 
would benefit. 

Mr. J, Hill (Mount Barker): I quite agree, Mr. Chairman, that potash 
manure is very useful. Our fowlyard manure is a valuable product. 

Mr. James Umpherston (Mount Garabicr Branch): You have two soils 
mentioned in the paper. If 1 remember the locality well—and I think I do— 
you have decomposed vegetable matter on the swamp very deep. 

Mr. McKinlay : It is mostly deep. 

Mr. Umpherston : And on the sides you have sandy or spewy soil ? 

Mr McKinlay : Yes. 

Mr. Umpherston : Well, it appears to me that first of all the land should 
be thoroughly drained. It will not carry a crop of any consequence until it bus 
been thoroughly drained. Y r ou might cart the stuff out on the higher land 
and make manure of it, rather than go on now as you are doing, trying to cul¬ 
tivate it. No manure in that part of the colony wotdd do any good until the 
land is drained. 

Mr. McKinlay : Of course we have drained the land The drains are 2ft. 
6in, and 3ft. deep in some places. 

Mr. Umpherston : It is poor soil, though. 

The General Secretary : In these swampy lands it generally happens that, 
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unless well drained in the first place, the soil is deficient in nitrates, notwith¬ 
standing the presence of great bodies of organic matter. If land is drained for 
some time, then nitrates are produced by natural means. I suggest that 
nitrogen in these soils—if you must cultivate them—is necessary, for the first 
few years, in addition to the other manures. You could provide nitrate of soda 
and phosphoric acid, for instance. 

Mr. J. Brown (Port Victor): I have grown vegetables on black, peaty land. 
There is a black, very heavy hind, a sort of black clay, that requires lime in the 
first instance. In growing vegetables 1 believe in bonedust and superphosphate 
mixed. I would recommend a mixture, which I think would probably beat 
that which has been suggested to-day, viz., a mixture of six of superphosphate, 
two of nitrogen, and two of potash ; that would take the place of fowlyard 
manure. 

The Chairman : Why not take basic slag, which contains a quantity of lime, 
instead of superphosphate ? 

Mr. Brown : I have not tried it and cannot say how it would answer. 

The General Secretary : 1 would like to point out that basic slag con¬ 
tains more lime than is found in superphosphate. 

Mr. Brown : I would suggest the use of lime on stiff heavy land. I believe 
it would well repay the cost of labor on any clay. 

Mr. J. If ill : I have used small dressings of salt with considerable advan¬ 
tage on onr Hills land 

The Chairman : Common salt? 

Mr. Hill : Yes. 

The Chairman : Is there any efflorescence in your land. Mr. McKinlay? 

Mr. McKinlay : No. 

The Chairman: That shows that in all probability potash will help you. 
But I would remind members that the subject under consideration is the 
manuring of vegetables. 

Mr. W. Pearson (Meadows Branch) : Although I have tried to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest, it is very difficult to digest all the lessons. There 
is so much contradiction in the matter. Sometimes you use a certain kind of 
manure and it seems to be a success, while in another y ear it may be a failure. 

The Or a irm an : Is it due to climatic conditions, do you think Y 

Mr. Pearson : Wo appear to be so mixed up that we do not know whether 
to attribute the success or failure to climatic conditions or the manure. I have 
used bonedust and superphosphate w r itli potatoes, and 1 have generally used 
these with stable manure. I think I have obtained the best results from a top 
dressing of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. When a crop begins to 
languish I have always found that a little nitrate of soda or sulphate thrown 
over the land gives it vigorous growth. A little bonedust might be ploughed 
or dug in early in the winter, and if the land requires a stimulant later on a 
little nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia might be applied. 

Mr. T. Best : When do you use the manure ? 

Mr. Pearson: I generally get the manure in as soon as I can; in fact, as 
soon as the land is in a fit state to take it. 

Mr. Peter Somerville: I have been growing vegetables for a consider¬ 
able number of years. I have not had much to do w r ith these artificial 
manures, as I have used good stable manures. Perhaps that is owing more to the 
fact that I have been amongst horses a great deal. I have always taken 
particular care to get the manure as soon as possible into a heap, and keep it 
from burning, and when I came to use it I have had it like our dung heaps 
in the old county, so that it could be cut almost as solidly cheese. A 
gentleman near where I am living, who is a most energetic gardener, had a 
piece of land almost exhausted. Last year he ploughed it in the summer 
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months and let it lay in fallow. He planted potates, and gave the land a 
sprinkling of bonedust. I venture to say that there is not a better piece of 
wheat land in Australia than that just now. 

Mr. A, Molineiix : It is the same ground, is it ? 

Mr. Somerville : Yes. The difference between the two crops is something 
marvellous. This gentleman is a great believer in bonedust. He has planted 
peas which have just been manured with bonedust. I have grown carrots 
and other vegetables from fine ordinary manure, with the ground worked well. 
On the plains my time for sowing carrots and beetroot, which I think is 
analagous to mangolds, is about the 24th of August, when the crops would 
not run to seed. If sowed much earlier than that I would find a lot running 
to seed. These carrots and parsnips would last for nearly a twelve month. 
We would have them through the summer, and it might be June or July 
before they ran to seed. It is important to select for planting a time when the 
crops would not run to seed. I would recommend anyone on the plains who 
has the power to irrigate, as many have, to start about August 24th, or from 
then to the beginning of September, and if the ground is well worked, and you 
have what is called double digging, the bottom “forked” about and the soil 
made about 20in. in depth, you get a splendid crop all the season through. 
The manure w T e had was so well rotted that I had no difficulty with what is 
called “forking.” I have great faith in the utility of bonedust in ordinary 
soil. I believe it is one of the most suitable manures we have got. 

Mr. A. Molineux : Did you cultivate your vegetables, giving the soil 
plenty of loosening up ? 

Mr. Somerville : We used to put on a pretty good mulch, but by very 
much mulching I found the ground was difficult to work in the following seas m 
sometimes. 

Mr. J. Hill: I have found the little J. R. Planet Jr. tools, with irrigation 
combined, to be very serviceable. If you irrigate and do not loosen the land at 
the same time it is not good. 

The Chairman : I suppose Mr. Somerville agrees with me that it is not 
advisable to use fresh dung for any of these root crops, because they would be 
forked. Therefore, whoever intends to raise good carrots, parsnips, and such 
like, would have to use the manure the year before and make the ground loose 
for a considerable depth so as to draw the roots down. I have tried the Oxheart 
carrot for three years, and I should think it would grow remarkably well on 
the plains. You can thin it easily, and whether the ground on the plains is 
dry or not, you can always draw the carrot out with your hand without a spade, 
or anything of that kind. That, of course, is a great advantage to the lady of 
the household, who can thus gather the carrots herself. 

The General Secretary : That is not manuring of vegetables, is it Y 

The Chairman : I think it is well to call attention to these things, never¬ 
theless. The production of potatoes is one of the very greatest importance to us, 
and I would like to direct attention to the necessity of using potash manures 
for potatoes. It is all very well to say that potatoes do well, but you will 
treble your crop by using potash manure, more especially where the soil is of 
a sandy nature. This year again I have tried muriate of potash, together with 
Thomas’s phosphate, whieh you can use at the same time; and there is no diffi¬ 
culty with muriate of potash, as with kainit, which you have to put in before, 
so as to incorporate with the soil. Muriate of potash is used not a very long 
time before you put in your tubers. Of course wc have a favorable season to 
some extent. Where the rain falls we can use these mineral manures with 
advantage, and there is one benefit, (‘specially with the kainit, and that is that 
it actually attracts the moisture and keeps it. Common salt put on the land 
will keep the soil moist for some time. Kainit contains a considerable (quantity 
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of common salt. For that reason I would advise even the Mount Gambier 
potato producers to make a trial. Mount Gambier soil has, no doubt, a lot of 
potash, but you never know until you try whether the potash in the soil is 
available. Unless you add to it you may not reap the advantage. If you look 
at the very small quantity of potash in Australian soil compared with that in 
English soil you will come to the conclusion that potash itself is of the utmost 
necessity for most of our lands here. I have referred to the difference in my 
papers. 

Mr. J. Umpiierston (Mount Gambier Branch): Do you suggest that there 
is plenty of potash in the soil if it is only made available ? 

The Chairman : Do you mean as regards potash in the Mount Gambier soil ? 

Mr. Umtherston : Yes. 

The Chairman : I believe that there is nothing else to be done but cultivate, 
cultivate, cultivate )our soil. Let the oxygen of the air work upon it, and then 
you will have the manures in the soil made available. 

Mr. J. Hill: Even our wood ashes contain potash, and we should take 
great care of them. If we take fowlyard manure and mix it with potash, it 
would be found very valuable. We should collect our wood ashes instead of 
throwing them away, and if we distributed them over the land we would have 
a useful fertiliser. 

Mr. Umphicrston: They would do very well for an onion bed. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Hill : If you got a good onion bed, it would pay very well. We throw 
away much of our useful manure I collect fowlyard manure every day in tubs, 
and have found it most useful. You have given us some good information about 
potash, Mr. Chairman. I say, preserve your wood ashes and use fowlyard 
manure. 

A Delegate : What is the cheapest way to obtain potash ? 

The Chairman : It is advisable to use muriate of potash in South Australia. 
It contains much more potash, and with it there is not the danger that you 
might have with kainit, in applying it at the wrong time. Ever so many 
persons, to whom I have sent potash salts, applied it at the time when they put 
their crop in. That was the worst thing they could do. I killed a little crop 
of potatoes once by using it as a top dressing. (Laughter.) It must be incor¬ 
porated with the soil some time before. Muriate of potash costs three times 
as much as kainit. 

A Voice : Thirteen pounds per ton, I think. 

The (’iiairman : That is about the price. After what has been stated to¬ 
day we shall probably see more manure merchants in Adelaide next year, and 
then we shall get our manures cheaper than at present. We see Auckland and 
other papers advertising manures at a reasonable rate, and as for £K* per ton 
in Adelaide next season—well, I think the time has gone by when merchants 
can get prices like that. (Applause.) 

The General Sec hex ary : Muriate of potash contains three times as much 
potash as kainit, therefore, if you pay three times as much for it you still get 
what you want. As to the recommendation to save and use fowlyard manure 
and wood ashes, that is all very well where a man has a square rod of 
ground to cultivate, but where he has a large area it would not answer. Our 
wood ashes contain much less potash than the English or American. There is 
more potash in English arid American soils. I see that some of our agricultural 
papers are recommending the use of wood ashes at the rate of forty loads per 
acre. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Hill : We arc supposed in this colony not to w^aste anything. 

The General Secretary : 1 quite agree with that. 

Mr. Hill: Why cannot we use wood ashes, If they are good for the few 
they are good for the many. 
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Mr. J. W. Dall (Nantawarra Branch): I should like members of the 
Bureau to learn a little lesson that I learned last year. I found it very difficult 
indeed to grow turnips. I think it is well to save everything we can turn to 
account. I mentioned to a friend of mine that I could not grow the turnips as 
I should like. He suggested that I should collect all the old bags and boots 
and shoes, and stuff of that kind, burn them, and save the ashes to put on the 
turnip-bed. This, he said, would make a considerable difference, and I found 
it did. Where we killed our own meat, a good many sheep’s heads and feet 
were lying about. I gathered these, together with all the old boots and bags 
that 1 could get, and burned them, afterwards putting the ashes on the turnip- 
bed, and certainly, so far, the result appears to be very favorable. This it* the 
first year I have tried the experiment, and the turnips are now well advanced, 
and give every indication of a fair crop. If this experiment is the meaus of 
producing a fair crop of turnips, even on a rood of ground, l think you will all 
agree with me that it is an advantage to the household. (Applause.) 

The Chairman : Are they growing yet? 

Mr. Dalt. : Yes. 

The Chairman : Well, then, apply nitrate of soda as a top-dressing, and you 
will have a fine crop. 

Mr. Hardy (Central Bureau): The great object of the Bureau, I take it, 
is to receive and impart information. I w ould like some information. Perhaps 
1 shall be able to get it from some gentleman present. Although not applying 
to the manuring of vegetables or swampy lands, it deals with the manuring of 
land. We are in the lmbit of manuring some of our older vineyards with bone 
manure. The question I would like answered is—When is the proper time to 
apply the bone manure ? We have been in the habit of deferring it until the 
second ploughing. The practice now is to plough the vineyards twice—the 
first time away fiom the vines, and the second time towards them. Up to now' 
we have applied the manure at the second ploughing, supposing that by so 
doing wt turn it down to a greater depth, in order that the loots may get it. 
It is objected that if the manure is applied at the first ploughing you turn it 
down and turn it up at the second ploughing, which would be the case to a 
considerable extent. I would like if possible to hear the opinion of practical 
men on the subject. We have found it beneficial to manure vineyards twenty 
years old, and it pays us well. 

Mr. W. F. Snow (Central Bureau): I have had a great deal of experience 
in the manuring of old vineyards in France. 1 have got the French viticul- 
tural papers regularly during the nine years 1 have been in the colony, and I 
can see perfectly well that the vine requires potash more than anything else. 
If you take the chemical analysis of the ash of the vine you will find that it 
contains double as much potash as any other known plant. Then it therefore 
consumes an enormous amount of potash. You cannot take plant food from 
the land year after year and expect to go on cultivating for ever ; you must put 
something back in the land, and although the vine consumes a great deal of 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid, the great standby of the plant is potash. Mr. 
Hardy asked a very pertinent question as regards the time for manuring vines. 
1 believe that much is gained by getting the manure on the land before the 
rains, so that the rains can take the manure down to the roots, and by a process 
of nitrification afterwards, it becomes valuable for plant food, Judging by the 
experience of the most scientific vinegrowers in France, if more potassic manures 
were applied to the vine we should get much better results. Kainit I consider 
poison to the vine, containing, as it does, so much chloride of sodium. I think 
all vinegrowers ought to be warned against the use of kainit for vines. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The Chairman : 1 may mention that experiments are being made by vine- 
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growers here who have six different plots on which they are using different 
manures. One of them is using kainit. Mr. Snow has told us that there is no 
advantage in applying kainit to vines. I would advise Mr. Hardy to apply the 
manure before the earlier rains. 

Mr. W. Pearson : Did I understand that putting in root crops with fresh 
manure is advocated ? 

Mr. I\ Somerville: Fresh manure on root crops is a mistake. 

The Gen krai. Secretary : Several farmers, near to Adelaide and else¬ 
where, have placed manure on the surface direct from the middens and yards, 
and when they have done so they have received the benefit, because in carting 
it out during the dry weather they did not beat the soil or harden it down. 
Manure in that case is no injury if it is dried directly, but when it begins to 
ferment ammonia is formed by oxidation, and you lose it. Therefore, fresh 
manure should be ploughed in as soon as possible. If the manure is put on the 
surface and ploughed in at once you get all the benefit, because the soil absorbs 
the ammonia winch is formed by fermentation, and is taken hold of at once 
and locked up until the plant wants it. 

Mr. J. Uiurn krston : Fixed. 

The General Secretary : Yes, “•fixed,” that is the term I was trying to 
think of. 

Mr. J. Hill : It often pays to put a shed over the top of the manure heap. 

Mr. J. Brown : 1 have never manured vines, but l would suggest to Mr. 
Hardy that he should sow and harrow it in at the first ploughing. lie could 
try two pieces alongside, to see how the experiment would answer, 

Mr. Hardy : Thank you for the suggestion. It is a good idea. 

Mr. R. Gibbink (Cherry Gardens): I would advise Mr. Hardy to put on 
the bonedust before the first ploughing, to plough it in deeply, and to let the 
second ploughing be shallow'. (Hear, hear.) 

A Delegate: The Chairman spoke about kainit as something to absorb 
moisture. 1 would like to know how much kainit you would have to apply 
before it could take up an inch of water to the acre. (Laughter.) 

The Chairman : 1 can merely tell you that you will see a reply to much 
the same question in the October uumber of the Journal <>f Agriculture. 
Professor Lowrie has made certain experiments on the subject. They are not 
altogether finished. It merely show r s that although the measurement does not 
go to inches, it is an advantage that we ought not to lose. That much we 
know already. Further experiments will be made. If you will read the little 
extract which I have made, and which will appear in the next Journal , I think 
you will be satisfied that it is advantageous to use it. 

Mr. W. F. Snow: Mr. Somerville made a remark just now which is of great 
interest. I mean with regard to the waste of ammonia in farmyard manure. 1 
think that the use of powder gypsum has been very much neglected in this 
country, where the heat is so great and the atmosphere is so dry. There is not 
the slightest doubt that in every stable 50 per cent, of the ammonia coming 
from horse droppings and urine is lost. In Germany, where the farmers are 
perhaps further advanced in practice and science combined than anywhere in 
the world, and in some parts of England, every stable has a bag of powder 
gypsum. A handful is thrown down in the stable, and that has the effect of 
fixing the ammonia in the manure instead of allowing it to escape. You will 
find that Professor Lowiie uses gypsum ; and if our farmers could only sec that 
they could make their stable manure twice or three times as valuable by putting 
a handful of gypsum powder in their stable per diem, well, I am sure they 
would not go along as they are doing now. Gypsum should be used as much 
as possible, because it certainly does enhance the value of stable manure. 
(Applause.) 
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The Chairman: I have before mentioned the necessity of potash for 
potatoes. Perhaps we have someone here from the Channel Islands ? If so 
he will know that large quantities of potatoes go from those islands to London. 
The y are raised by manuring with seaweed, which contains potash. That is 
another instance showing that potatoes require potash. 

Mr. J. Hmn : Yes ; we have it at our very hand and do not use it. 

Mr. J. Lawrie (Port Pirie): Some forty years ago they used to burn man¬ 
groves for manure. The salt we get out of the swamps is, I consider, a great 
benefit to the land. I think it stiffens the straw in the wheat. I always use it 
for mangolds. I grow a good crop of mangolds, although our country is dry. 
I have a crop on my land from one end of the year to the other. I am digging 
good potatoes now. They would have been a splendid crop but for the rceent 
hurricane. Common salt is an advantage, especially when you can get it cheap 
about these swamps. We have gypsum within some inches of the surface. 
Y"ou can shovel it up like a seam of gravel. I think I shall use it when I go 
back, because I save a very large quantity of manure. I put on 300 loads of 
manure this year. 

Fodders for Hills Districts. 

Mr. W. Pearson (Meadow's Branch) read the following paper:— 

The question of what kiuds of fodder plants to grow is of the utmost importance, »n the 
success of the dairying industry depends so largely on it. The dairying industry is of 
very great importance to the farmer in the South, and especially in the Hills, and 1 am 
convinced that it cannot be carried oti successfully unless heavy crops of succulent green 
feed caa he raised for the rows during the summer and autumn, except in a few favored 
spots, where there is natural herbage all the year round. These places, however, are few 
and far between, and even there the yield of milk would he doubled if the cows had a 
liberal allowance of green fodder. In deciding what to plant throe things have to he 
considered, viz., quality, quantity, and cost; or, in other words, wo must decide what 
crops will give us the best value at the least cost. As there arc so many to choose from, 
this may seem a formidable task. As far as my experience and observations go, however, 
I think wc an at once come down to six, viz., lucerti, mangolds, sorghum, maize, prairie 
grass, and clover in suitable places. I propose to deal with the first four principally. 

Lucern .—All things considered, I think this the most suitable for the stiff clay soils so 
frequently met with in the hills districts. The plant is perennial, thus saving labor and 
expense in cultivating, which is considerable, as this class of soil is very heavy to work, 
and ean only be cultivated satisfactorily in the autumn, and then for annual crops it is 
useless except for winter green feed. I have found it answer well to sow lucern with 
barley, oats, or rye on such soils, but the cereals must he sown thinly, and he cut early if 
at all rank, or it will choke the lucern. When sown thin the lucern will grow all right 
and he protected from frost, while the green crop is not so liable to lay. Lucern also gives 
a continuous supply of the host of food from September till June each season. Tlie first 
two cuttings ( i an he dried for hay, which 1 consider is the very best feed that can possibly 
he given to cows in the winter, as they not only give a large quantity of rich milk, but 
keep in good condition to an extent not equalled by any other food, except com, that 1 
know of If liberally top-dressed with manure, four or five cuts, each 2ft. long, can be 
obtained, making an enormous yield. To obtain the best results the lucern must be cut, 
not grazed, and he given a good dressing of manure, harrowed in after the last cutting 
each season. 

Mauyo/ft.s.—Thu old adage “ What is worth doing is worth doing well” applies particu¬ 
larly to this crop. I know' of no other plant that will respond so readily and suroly to 
liberal treatment, both as regards cultivation and manure Unless they are so treated, 
however, the grower will inevitably he disappointed, except on rich virgin soil, which will 
not require to be manured. 1 consider from 40 tons to 60 tons of mangolds per acre, not 
taking* into consideration the summer pickings of leaves and thinnings, a good crop, whilst 
80 tons, or even more, is within the range of possibility. The thinning and leaves alone 
will give almost as much feed as is got from many green crops. The land should get a good 
coating of stable manure, and be ploughed deeply in May. Then in July dress with 4cwts. to 
6cwts, of bonedust, and, except on land where salt naturally exists, from 4owts. to 5cwts. 
of salt, per acre and plough it in. About the end of August or beginning of Septem¬ 
ber plough lightly and sow the seed in drills about l$in. deep, and from 2ft. to 2ft. 6in. 
apart. Thin out at hoeing time to 4in. or 6in. apart, when they will make rapid 
growth. About November or December every othor plant, or even two out of three, 
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can be pulled, leaving the rest 2ft. x lft., or 2ft. 6in. x 1ft. fiin., the latter being pre¬ 
ferable if the land in rich and the crop growing strongly. About a month later a 
heavy crop of leaves can be gathered, and this affords a good opportunity, which should 
not be lost, of loosening the surface of the ground. Tlie of toner this can be done the 
better, and J think it pays to do the work with hand hoes, as the plants are tender and 
get badly damaged bv the horse and scarifier, and besides, there is no implement does 
its work so thoroughly as the hand hoe. The cost of growing an acre of mangolds is 


about £12 10 h., made up as follows :— £ s. d. 

Forty loads farmyard manure, at 2s. 6d. 5 0 0 

Carting and spreading same . 2 10 0 

6cwts. bonedust. I 10 0 

5cwts. salt .. 0 10 0 

1 Toughing (two or throe times). 1 0 o 

Hoeing and weeding . 2 0 0 


Total .£12 10 0 


Land so treated should yield from (10 tons to 80 tons of mangolds, which makes the eost 
Us. to 4s. per ton. Many may doubt whether such a crop can be grown, but let us see 
how it works out. 1 do not think Klim, will be thought too high an average- for the man¬ 
golds, seeing 30lbs. is no uncommon weight. With the plant 2ft. x lft. apart, weighing 
Slbs., each the crop will total about 80 tons, but even if half this yield is obtained it will 
be a good return on tin; outlay. Then there is another thing which makes a (Top of 
mangolds more valuable than most other crops, and that is it can be drawn on from 
November till the following September, whereas the others must be harvested within a 
month or two. I would, however, repeat and emphasize the importance* of heavy manuring 
and thorough cultivation if a good crop is to be obtained. This season, at a neighbor’s 
]dace, I saw a hired man pulling and scraping mangolds scarcely larger than radishes, 
and two cows would eat them as fast as Ik; could get them ready. * Needless to say, such a 
crop would scarcely pay. 

Surtjhma and Maw, —The treatment for these is practically the saint 1 . They will pro¬ 
duct* good crops on ordinary potato land, even without manure, but they will certainly 
give bettor results if manured. 1 know of one instance where three successive crops of 
maize have been grown on a piece of land without any manure, and the last crop was a 
vory good one, being 7ft. to 8ft. high, and very thick. 1 prefer sowing broadcast to 
drilling, for the reason that the plants arc thicker together and consequently finer than 
when drilled in. Unless cut very young maize and sorghum should he eluiffed, and it 
is a good practice to mix about a bushel of bran with sufficient maize for one meal for a 
dozen cows. I find the cows like it better if it ih allowed to lay in a heap for about 
1 wonty-four hours and become, heated. I have frequently chaffed enough to last three or 
four days, and the cows appear to like the last feed bettor than the first, e\en though 
quite black and apparently rotten. Maize does not seem to gist! very satisfactory results 
when fed to cows, and most farmers in our district ha\e left off growing it on this account. 

()f the sorghums I find Holms about the best. If cut young a second cutting can be 
obtained. 

Ked and white clovers, prairie grass, millet, and a, number of other valuable fodders 
might be dealt with, but 1 consider those already mentioned the best for all practical 
purposes in the Hills. Lucent should yield about 20 tons of green feed per acre, at a cost 
of, say, £1 per acre after the first year; mangolds, 40 tons and more, at a cost of*£12 10s : 
and maize and sorghum, 10 tons to 20 tons, at a cost of £3. 

Mr. T. Hakd y (Central Bureau): I should like to know the reason why maize 
is disliked for feeding cows. I recollect, when I visited Kiama, in New South 
Wales, some years ago, I saw maize growing very extensively for feeding dairy 
cattle. 

Mr. PfiAusoir: 1 think it is disliked because it does not give satisfactory 
results. I will mention one or two instances in my own district. For two 
years, in December and January, or perhaps a part of November and De¬ 
cember and the early part of January, I was feeding cows on the thinnings of 
the mangold crop, and I was getting an average of two and a half gallons per 
day a cow. When I finished that I started on the maize crop, and to give the 
animals every advantage, I chaffed it. In a fortnight the same cows were down 
to five quarts, just half the milk. I have had the same experience two years 
following, and I have not grown much maize since. My experience is borne 
out by that of my neighbors. 
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The General SECRETARY : That is certainly not the experience all 
through America. Mr. Charles Hake has grown very good crops of maize on 
the plains here up to July. These he got by deep cultivation and heavy 
manuring. T know one year he obtained a yield of fodder at the rate of 32 
tons per acre, or 34bush. of maize or corn from the same stuff. Every year 
he cultivated maize to a considerable extent on his farm with the most favorable 
results. The American experience is that maize is the most nutritions kind of 
fodder grown. It beats sorghum, but for nutiimcnt maize, at the time the 
corn is glazing, is far beyond any of the millets, and gives most satisfactory 
results. In the paper just read Mr. Pearson told us that it would cost £2 10s. 
per acre for carting and spreading manure. I think it is most likely he has 
not used a manure spreader. Mr. Charles Hake had the Kemp manure 
spreader. The stuff was raked up on the wagon, and on the field, by turning 
the handle of flic appliance, you can shy the manure out in any quantity you 
like. I am surprised that, after the number of times it has been exhibited at 
the shows, our farmers have not taken to this appliance. They have gone on 
laboriously carting their manure out on the field, while this machine does the 
work of ten men and does it much more effectively than ten men would do it. 
It is a simple wagon with very simple machinery, which can he detached in a 
short time, so that you could turn the vehicle into a market wagon. 

Mr. M. Badman (Riverton Branch): 1 know a farmer who paid £40 for 

some such machine, and it did not work well. 

Mr. Pearson : T would like to point out that I did not find fault with the 
growth of maize on account of the quantity of the crop, for I have been very 
successful in that respect. I have had maize 10ft. high, and as thick as 
possible. 1 have grown it at the rate of 40 tons to the acre, but it did not 
compare favorably with the other crops in feeding cows. 

The Chairman: Would that be due, do you think, to its being somewhat 
watery, through growing too strong and too high and having very little sugar. 
Perhaps that may have caused your cattle to dislike it. I entirely agree with 
the Secretary that maize is a very good food for the cows. 

The General Secretary: No doubt. 

The Chairman : Has Mr. Pearson ever tried the cultivation of gram in the 
Hills? 

Mr Pearson : No. It was tried some years ago in the Hills, having been 
introduced from India, but, it was not a success; but 1 believe if it were intro¬ 
duced now, when we arc going to do more than we did in the early days, it 
would prove successful. 

Mr. T. Hardy : I and some others tried gram, but an insect got into every 
pod. I believe that was the reason the cultivation of gram was not continued. 

Mr. Badman: When did your cows like the maize best, Mr. Pearson ¥ 

Mr. Pearson : I think they liked it better when the corn was more in the 
milky or doughy state. 

Mr. 11. G i ruins (Cherry Gardens): I have tried maize in all stages of 
growth. I have chaffed it with hay and with sorghum, and I have found no 
better results. It will keep cows in good condition, but decreases the quantity 
of milk. I have quite given up the growth of maize or sorghum for dairying 
purposes. Where you can grow Tartarian oats and chaff it with hay I think 
you will find much better results than with sorghum or maize. 

Mr. W. H. Hro hem (Mylor): I do not think that maize is very much good 
for milk production. It keeps the cattle in grand condition, and pigs will pick 
up fast on it. I think that clover cannot be beaten for milk yield. For all 
ground feed—I speak of the Hills—I do not think that lucorn can be excelled, 

J have it under irrigation, and get up to six cuts in the year. In the dead of 
summer I cut it each month. The first cut would go 3ft. or a little over, and 
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the others are not so high. In clover I get two cuts in the year off Alsike and 
three cuts off Perennial Red, but the Alsike really yields most. The cows get 
thin when they are eating clover, though they are given as much as they like. 
It is very rank. 

Mr. T. HutDY : I would like to ask if anyone has had experience in growing 
lucern on strong clay land. We have at McLaren Vale some heavy clay flats, 
rich black soil, to which lucern does not take very kindly. It is difficult to get 
a good crop off it. 

The General Secretary : Have you tried a good dressing of lime? 

Mr. J. W. I)all : Has your land at McLaren Vale* any salt in it? 

Mr. Hardy : Though there are salt spots there, the land I speak of is 
fairly free from salt. 

Mr. Dale : Do you get fresh Mater? 

Mi\ Hardy: Yes; perfectly fresh. 

A Delegate: Did Mr. Gibbins or Mr. Pearson ever tost the cream results 
from feeding their cows on maize? 

Mr. Pearson: No doubt Mr. Gibbins would be able to answer that ques¬ 
tion more directly than I could. At our factory we are paid by results. 1 got 
no higher percentage when feeding on maize than on other feed. 

Mr. GiRBf ns : There was a corresponding decrease in my case when maize 
was used 

The Gen krai. Secretary : If Mr Hardy tried a good heavy dressing of 
lime on his heavy clay land, and worked the land as Mr. Pearson has suggested, 
I think he woo Id obtain good results. He would want some 30bush. or 
40bu , di. of lime to the acre. 

Mr. J. Smith (Hawker): The only kinds of fodder we can get to take root 
and grow are lucern and sorghum. We have had some splendid sorghum 
growing in the summer time, and also some beautiful crops of lucern. We 
have not tried it for feeding dairy cows. 1 have much pleasure in moving a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Pearson for his excellent paper. 

Mr. llroHKs: I Imae very much pleasure in seconding that. 

Mr. Hardy : It is indeed a very practical paper. 

The motion was carried. 

The ("engross adjourned at -4 *6 p.m. until 7*30 p.m. 


Third Session. 

The sittings of the Congress were resumed at 7*30 p.m. 

Agricultural Science Classes. 

Mr. James Murray (Stockport Branch) read the following paper on behalf 
of his Branch :— 

In order that South Australia can compete successfully with other wheat-growing coun¬ 
tries, the members of the .Stockport Branch of the Agricultural Bureau think the time has 
arrived when the usefulness of the Agricultural College might be considerably extended. 
Agricultural and pastoral pursuits have been, and no doubt will be for generations to come, 
the mainstay of the colony, and nothing should be left undone to improve and increase the 
productiveness of the soil. Wo grant that the Agricultural College is doing good work, 
and must prove of great benefit to the colony; but it is not doing as much as it might do. 
The great majority of farmers cannot spare their sons from the farm for three or even 
two years, apart altogether from the fees that have to he paid. We contend that as the 
fanners cannot go to the college, the college should as far as possible go to the fanners. 
This at first sight seems a big and unworkable undertaking, but as it is done in other 
British colonies, why not here Y In the Dominion of Canada, in the province of Ontario, 
they have five Uovernment colleges, which send out competent men with travelling dairies 
to go into every part of the province, thus bringing the latest and )> 08 t methods to the 

C 
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farmers. Free lectures are also given at tho various colleges and other places, and they 
are all well attended by young men Results of this are showing in the wonderful Btrides 
made in choose and butter production in Ontario, and the exceptional position which the 
Canadian cheese has gained in the English markets during the last few' years. During 
1881 the value of cheese exported to England was $5,000,000; in 1891, i00,000,OOOlbs., 
valued at $10,000,000; and in 1893 the Canadian export of cheese had risen beyond 
133,000,OOOlbs., which was 53 per cent, of the whole British import, and valued at con¬ 
siderably over $13,000,000, all mainly owing to tho efforts of the Agricultural Colleges 
throughout the provinces. Cannot the same or something similar be done in regard to 
wheat-growing and othor products ? Wo want educating up to tho latest and host means 
of getting good returns for our labor. We want more scientific education. One great 
drawback to the farmers is wo know very little of tho fertilising properties of the nume¬ 
rous kinds of artificial manures now on the market, or the right kinds to mix. Another 
drawback is we do not know for a certainty what properties our soils arc deficient in for 
producing the best results. A farmei may spend pounds upon manures or combinations of 
manures that his land does not require, and the consequence is the money is thrown away. 
Another requirement is knowledge of tho best way and time to apply the manures; a 
mistake here would no doubt be a great loss. The groat point is how are we to achieve 
or get this scientific education P We think only by having classes in connection with 
the Branches of the Bureau, or in any farming centre whore sufficient inducement 
offers. A student who has gone through his term, passed the examinations at the 
Agricultural College, and is willing Hhould be appointed b\ the Government at a moderate 
salary to travel round the various classes, which could be hold, say, once a month, to 
instruct those who are willing to learn something of the science of agriculture. Wo do 
not propose to go very deeply into tho science, but perhaps sufficient to teach us how to 
analyse the soils and manures The whole mutter should he under tho supervision of 
Professor Lowrie. No class to he formed under a given number of members. A small fee 
might he charged in advance. The lecturer could inform the students what hook or hooks 
to read up, and at the end of the term examinations could he held and certificates, or 
something similar, he given to those successful in passing. After reaching a certain 
standard, if a member wished, opportunity should he afforded him to complete Ids studies 
at the Agricultural College. We have no doubt that them arc a grout number of young 
men who would he glad to take advantage of this mode of acquiring scientific knowledge 
who could not afford to go to the college for the whole term. And wo think it would 
ultimately prove of great benefit to the colony at large through tho instructor travelling over 
a large area of the colony, also through increase of carriage on the railways through the 
increased crops, &c. Trusting that this matter will be thoroughly discussed and brought 
to a happy issue, we submit the following clauses for the working of the classes, viz.: — 
Clause 1. Appointment of a student who has passed his examination at the Agricultural 
College, or other suitable person approved of by Professor Lowrie, as a lecturer or toucher, 
at a moderate salary, hv the Government. Clause 2. That for a commencement clauses be 
established in connection with the Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, or other farming 
centres where sufficient inducement offered within easy reach of rail or coach. Clause 3. 
That no class he started under a minimum of eight members; classes to meet monthly. 
Clause 4. That a fee of not less than 10s. fid. per annum he charged, payable in advance. 
Clause 5. That on a student reaching a certain standard opportunity should be given him 
of finishing his studios at the Agricultural College if he wished. Clause fi. Tho course of 
lectures could he drawn up by Professor Lowrie, and tho whole scheme be under his super¬ 
vision. Clause 7. That where practicable for classes to attend, examinations could beheld 
annually at the Agricultural College by Professor Lowrie, and certificates or other acknow¬ 
ledgment given to the successful students. 

Mr. Murray concluded by moving—That this Congress of the Agricultural 
Bureau respectfully requests the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture and 
Education to endeavor to establish a system of agricultural science classes in 
connection with the Agricultural College.” (Applause). 

The CiiA.iKM an : I would suggest that the proposition be amended by insert¬ 
ing the words “ under the supervision of Professor Lowrie.” (Hear, hear). 

The General Secretary ; Yes; and the words “ in the country districts.” 
Mr. Murray : 1 have no objection to doing that. T will mote then—“That 
this Congress of the Agricultural Bureau respectfully requests the Honorable 
the Minister of Agriculture and Education to endeavor to establish a system of 
agricultural science classes in the country districts under the supervision of 
Professor Lowrie.” (Hear, hear). 
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The General Secretary (Mr. A. Molineiuc): I think that the proposition 
by the Stockport Branch is an admirable one, and 1 have much pleasure in 
seconding it. When we rememl or that what has been said to-day as to the 
want of knowledge of many cultivators of the soil of the nature of manures 
that they wish to apply, or ought to apply, we shall, no doubt, all agree that 
education on that particular subject alone is very much desired. Some farmers 
say—J applied such-ai.d-such a manure, and did not get any result.” They 
do not know what it is. Perhaps the application of potash or phosphoric acid 
is necessary. Up to quite recently some farmers in the North held that it was 
altogether wrong to apply manure to the land, because it burned the crops; but 
the mistake they made was that they used the wrong manure, and in the wrong 
way. Nitrogenous manures applied to cereal crops directly often has a prejudicial 
effect, but the experience of the use of chemical fertilisers proves that manures 
applied in the proper way, and at the proper time, will have a beneficial effect. 
In older civilized countries agricultural education has been taken up by the 
Governments, with very great benefit to the whole nation. England, perhaps, 
has not- been so far advanced in that direction, until quite recently, as France. 
The great Napoldbn supported agricultural education, and established agricul¬ 
tural classes and farm schools all over France, and the results have been extra¬ 
ordinary. Denmark has clone much the same thing; but Denmark sent 
instructors all over the country, and when they went to the farms, the farmers 
found that they had much to learn from them. They did learn much, and 
Denmark has jumped from being a very mediocre state into one of considerable 
importance. Agricultural education in America has become almost a science. 
Millions and millions of pounds have been spent, and large sums are still being 
expended in all sorts of experimental stations and farms, and not only the 
Americans themselves, but the people of the world, are benefiting by their 
work. Germany, too, is not at all behindhand. They have agricultural educa¬ 
tional institutions throughout the country South Australia is about as far 
behind in regard to specialists for educating the people as any of the Australian 
colonics, except, perhaps, Tasmania. But wo have the Agricultural Bureau— 
(applause)—and we have, of course, amongst the Bureau some UottO of the 
brainiest men in this colony to pick up and impart knowledge, and so, after all, 
South Australia is, perhaps, in a better position with respect to agricultural 
education than all the other colonies with all their experts, and with all the 
expenditure upon the attempts to educate their farmeis. Altogether, I think 
that this proposition bj the Stockport Branch is one that ought to be very 
vigorously supported by every member of the Agricultural Bureau; and if they 
do support it, I believe it will not be long before we have the idea carried into 
practical effect. (Applause.) 

Mr. VV. Cornish (Gumcracha): 1 think we are very much indebted to the 
Stockport Branch of the Bureau for introducing tins subject to the < onsidera- 
tion of the Congress. The paper we have listened to is a very good one 
indeed. Until we obtain the knowledge we arc seeking for—that is, scientific 
knowledge in connection with agriculture—wc shall not be able to arrive at 
perfection, and get the most >ve possibly can out of the ground. The 
Gumeracha Branch has already appointed a committee for the purpose of 
taking up the matter, and I believe that, before another winter passes, a school 
will bo established in Gumeracha for the purpose of imparting scientific know¬ 
ledge in connection with agricultural pursuits. Hitherto we have been very 
much like a doctor administering medicine to his patient independent of what 
the disease might be; and, until we ate able to get a proper knowledge of the 
component parts of the soil and the necessary fertilisers we wish to put in, we 
shall not bring our profession to perfection. (Hear, hear.) For a long time I 
have been advocating a scheme— I do not know whether it will be carried out 
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or not, but I hope it will be—for having our soils analysed. I believe that it 
is quite possible to educate our young men in this matter. They could come 
to my place, for instance, and take a section and analyse it. They could take 
section by section, and they could go to my neighbors and do the same. 
Lectures could be given in the neighborhood, and they could be taught in what 
way certain soils are deficient and what manures need to be supplied. They 
could learn how to detect what is necessary to secure good returns from the 
land in the locality in which they live. (Applause.) We heard to-day that 
a manure that did not suit one pait of the country does suit another part, yet 
both manures are necessary for certain soils. We ought to learn what is 
requisite for our own localities, for the districts in which we live. I very much 
disapprove of shifting about. I think that a man has a lifetime of education 
on one farm. (Applause.) I have been more than forty years on the farm 
upon which 1 am living now, and 1 find I have more to learn now than I ever 
had; and yet I can get as good crops now as in years gone by, and I hope to 
get better yields as the years pass. I have tried sab, and am trying various 
kinds of manures. It is an education to us, but the education will not be 
complete until we know by analyses what we require for tlfe soils. I would 
suggest that we should visit one another’s farms- 

Professor Low hie: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Cornish : And see what each other is doing. For instance, I should 
like to visit Mr. Pearson’s farm at the Meadows; I have asked him to come 
and see mine. I should like half a dozen or more to visit my farm and see for 
themselves what have been the effects of certain kinds of manures and methods 
of treatment. Last year 1 tried bonedust and Thomas phosphate and super¬ 
phosphate side by side. A peison would have a much better idea of the utility 
of those manures if he saw their effects. (Applause.) 

Mr. W J. Stone : I think it would be advisable if a hand-book on manures 
were issued, that would show us the analyses, and tell us what to use, and how 
to apply them. We would then not make the mistakes we aie making now. 

Mr T. Hakdy : I do not wish to throw cold water on the proposition made 
by the Stockport Branch, but I consider that they are expecting rather too much 
from a scheme of that kind. 1 do not think that science classes of the character 
mentioned in the paper would be able to bring forward young men capable of 
anal)sing soils. (Hear, hear.) It would take a good deal more than science 
classes to accomplish anything of that sort, because the analysis of soils, as 
Professor Lowrie will tell us, is one of the most difficult things in chemistry; 
and even at the present time pretty good authorities say that it is hardly possible 
to arrive at the true nature of the soil of a farm simply through the analysis 
of small portions of the earth taken from various places. (Professor Lowrie— 
Hear, hear.) The effect of manures can be ascertained by most people them¬ 
selves in a very simple way. On a portion of their land they can mark off 
certain patches, more or less as they think fit. On one they could try nitro¬ 
genous manures, on another phosphates, and on another potash manures, and they 
could then find out from their own land the kind of manure that would best suit. 
I am doing something of the kind this season, at the instigation of our Chair¬ 
man, with respect to manuring vines. I think it can be carried further, and this 
year we may try a few more manures than we are using. Science classes 
would undoubtedly do good, but it would not be wise to expect too much from 
them in the way I have pointed out. 

Professor W. Low hie, M.A., B.Sc., Principal of the Agricultural College 
at Roseworthy ; Through the courtesy of the Central Bureau I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of looking at the paper before it was read. There are certain things in 
it that I am inclined to agiee with ; there are other things that I think I might 
justifiably take objection to; and there are other matters vt'hieh appear to be 
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altogether wrong and in error. In the fiist place the paper has proceeded on 
the understanding that generally the farmers of South Australia cannot afford 
to allow their sons to attend a technical institution—the Agricultural College, 
or the University, or elsewhere—where they could get a knowledge of elementary 
science. I should be very sorry to think that agiiculture in South Australia is 
in such a miserably poor plight that farmers owning land in the colony cannot 
afford to do that which costs one-third of the expense that many farm servants 
in my native country of Scotland can somehow afford. There are now in the 
University of Edinburgh men who are sons of shepherds and peasants. If by 
thriftiness and very much hard work a young man fioin the peasant class can 
take his degree at the University, and attain to a high position in the country, 
where the cost is £70 or £80 per year, why should it be beyond the reach of 
farmers’ sons here '( He ma) r get it by a scholarship, but to obtain that scholar¬ 
ship he has to take it out in haul work. At our Agricultural College the fees 
are £30 a year. There are six scholarships, hut in no \ ear since their establish¬ 
ment have all the scholarships been taken up. There are districts from which 
a single candidate has never come forward. If these scholarships were in 
Scotland, instead of having four or five candidates, you would see 4.000 
or 3,000 for the same opportunities. And where would these boys come 
from? They would not come altogether from the well-to-do dassses, generally 
speaking, but from the laborers, carpenters, blacksmiths, small farmers, or 
farm servants I think that the Stockport Branch is a little beside the 
question when they say that the average fanner in South Australia cannot 
afford to send his son to the Agricultural College. Many can afford to send their 
sons to St. Peter’s, Prince Alfred, or Way colleges, at an expense double that 
involved in sending them to the Agricultural College. They do that because they 
think that it is fashionable, anil that it may prepare them for some profession ; but 
llit* professions in South Australia,as everywhere, are very well loaded up. (Hear, 
hear.) There arc better oppoitunities for men with brains on the land in South 
Australia than in any profession whatever. (Applause). Why should farmers 
endeavor, by gi'ing their sons this classical education, to get them to drift 
into a profession at which they will not make as much as they might do 
through sending them to some institution where natural and physical sciences 
are taught, or, better still, at the Agricultural College, where they are prepared 
for working the land to the best advantage ? While 1 take exception to that 
pait of the paper, I would say again that 1 am perfectly sure the average 
farmer in South Australia can very well afford to pay £30 to enable his son 
to get an elementary technical education. Another reason mentioned in the 
paper is that the farmer cannot do without his labor. I am sure if most men 
try they can do without that labor. (No.) Well, I have to speak somewhat 
plainly on this point. 

The General Secretary : lloar, hear. 

Professor Lowiue: I do not think any farmer is justified in keeping his 
sons on his farm and letting them miss an opportunity for bettering themselves 
in the world, simply that he himself might have a little more leisure. ( Laughter, 
and hear, hear). I am speaking of what I know. There aie heads of families 
in fairly good holdings in South Australia who go driving, who go to political 
meetings, tea meetings, Bureau meetings, while their sons aro driving the teams. 

The Gen eral Secretary : They go to Bureau meetings at night. (Laughter). 

Professor Lowrie: They go in the afternoon sometimes. Is it fair for a 
man to let his sons be hewers of wood and drawers of water, while he drives 
about and deprives them of the opportunity of education, that they might have 
greater advantages in after life. 1 do not think any farmer is justified in doing 
that. A man who has brought children into the world, and has taken the 
responsibility of rearing them, should give them the best chance possible, that 
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they might succeed in the competition in the world. (Applause). Do you say 
that the average farmer in South Australia cannot afford to be without his son’s 
labor, and cannot afford to pay £30 for his education at an agricultural institu¬ 
tion ? I scarcely think so. The paper goes on to speak of the desirability of 
greater efforts being made to popularise scientific teaching, that is, to extend a 
knowledge of the best methods of practice. That, of course, is very desirable 
in South Australia, as in any other community, and the colony is doing a good 
deal in that direction. My colleague. Professor Perkins, for example, is 
spending half of his time in going from one district to another giving 
addresses and demonstrations on pruning and one thing and another, and 1 
believe that much good has resulted from his work. (Applause). 1 have 
lectured in different districts, and, without boasting, am just as well qualified 
to lecture as anyone who is likely to go out under any such scheme as is here 
proposed; yet I have gone to fairly large townships and not had an attendance 
of above eight, and talked on a subject which I believed was pregnant with 
importance and interest to the farmers in the district. Well, if one in my 
position, the head of the Agricultural College, cannot get an attendance—in 
some places one does get a most ffatteiing attendance, but there are certain 
places where you do not have much of an attendance—one is inclined to fear 
that men, in a sense smaller men, who arc not in such a responsible position, 
would not get anything like the attendance that either Professor Perkins or I 
get; so 1 am a little bit doubtful whether the effoits m that direction would 
result in the good that the Stockport Branch anticipates. I, however, agree 
very much with the proposition that evening science classes in certain districts 
would be of the very greatest advantage to the young farmers in those districts 
and to even those who are older. (Laughter.) However, I would not expect 
too much ftom these evening classes. You may think that by attendance at 
evening classes for a few years once a week if you like, or say five years, a 
man would be able to analyse soil, but he could not do it. The profession of 
analyst requires a very long and practical experience. You might, just as well 
take a clerk from an attorney’s office, give him three days’ ploughing, and 
expect him to carry off* a first prize at a ploughing match as expect a student 
who had only the opportunity of attending an evening class to he able to 
analyse soils. Chemical work of that character rcquiies work in the laboratory; 
it is not to be got from books. You have to make blunders and mistakes. 
It is like the practice of fanning. Everyone must make mistakes. And so a 
person has to buy his knowledge of chemistry, ft c an only be obtained by 
working at the bench for two or three years, and he would he a smart man if 
he accomplished the task in that time. My firm belief is that lectures on 
chemistry are of little value, and that valuable knowledge to be gained is in 
the laboratory where the student has to work practically. It would be 
impossible for evening science classes to have such full equipments as would 
enable young men to get a working notion of chemistry. But I will show 
wherein I think the scheme could work out well. At these country classes, 
which might almost be called reading unions, if you like, young men could come 
together and learn. In Great Britain they have classes under the Science and 
Art Department. Under that scheme, teachers or farmers, or booksellers, or 
anyone else, if they manage to bring a sufficient number of pupils together, can 
start evening science classes. By the regulations they are bound to have a 
certain number of meetings of their classes. They generally meet two nights 
in the week. They start about November, and the examinations are held about 
May; and if they get their pupils to pass first class they receive from the Depart¬ 
ment £2 for each pupil, and if second class £1 each, while for those who fail 
they get nothing. Under that scheme I know, from personal experience, that 
ynung men have got and are still getting a smattering of science that they 
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would otherwise never have heard of. In my native district a young fellow, 
who was a bookseller, induced some of his friends to unite with him in forming 
a class. A committee was formed according to the regulations, and he 
started teaching science. He obtained the grants from those who passed 
in that particular class, and in a few years that man was earning from the 
Science ancl Art Department £300 a year from his evening classes; which 
after all was a very small consideration compared with the good he was 
the means of doing to the young men in the district. I am bound to 
do what 1 can to urge the establishment of such classes. (Applause.) 
I know from personal experience the great benefit they have been to me, 
and I think very worthy results would come from such classes here, pro¬ 
vided they were not started on too ambitious a scale, a f d that too much was 
not expected of them; and provided, of course, the \oung men wdio attended 
had the grit and perseverance to enable them to take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunities there given. I am a bit doubtful whether South Austialian young 
fellows have in them that which is necessary for them to take full advantage of 
such opportunities. (Laughter.) The youth of this country are too easily and 
too well brought up. If the colony is to benefit by any such scheme as the 
Stockport Branch proposes, I think it would depend largely upon the efforts 
of the pupils, rather than upon the efforts of the teachers. If the pupils attend 
with the determination to get knowledge from somewhere, they will get it 
readily enough : and if they get nothing more than a hint, or something that 
will lead them to where the information they desire can be obtained, very much 
good will result. One gentleman present spoke of the desirableness of issuing 
handbooks on manures. There are dozens of hand books on manures—Munroe's, 
Johnson’s, Storer's, Griffith's, and others. 

The General Secretary: You have to pay for them. (Laughter.) 

Professor Lovvrik: At these evening classes the teacher might have these 
different books on the table, and 1 think a class whose membeis formed them¬ 
selves into a sort of reading union could benefit themselves very considerably 
by taking say one of these books at a time, studying and discussing it chapter 
by chapter. It would be a great deal better for farmers' sons if, instead of 
forming literary societies, where you see papers delivered on Shakespeare ns a 
dramatist—(laughter)—or on some other poet, they formed reading unions 
where they took up a systematic study of, for example, manures: because that 
would help them in everyday life, and show how best they can work their 
land and get a living out of the soil. (Applause.) The Stockport Branch 
proposes that students from the Agricultural College might be appointed to 
take up the work of the science classes under my direction. I would scarcely 
like to see a student do it. Supposing he is one of our best students. If he 
got into this work he might receive a salary of £80 or £90 from the Govern¬ 
ment. He would be, say at Riverton one day, at Kapuuda another day, and 
at Gawlcr another day. He would probably get a notion that he knew all 
about agriculture—(laughter)—and he would stop working. So if a young 
man at that time of life were put in a position where he is not obliged to work, 
and work hard, it is very unfortunate for him; and I would be sorry to see 
our best students under.ake that class of work, for fear that they would settle 
down in a certain groove, and not continue their agricultural life. I think 
better resuits would be obtained if the younger men in the Education Depart¬ 
ment took up the work. In England, Scotland, and Ireland teachers in the 
country districts, if they desire, and if they taught these evening classes, can 
attend the School of Mines in London for a certain time and rec eive the benefits of 
the laboratory for agricultural chemistry. They get lectures in chemistry, and in 
addition are paid 80s. a week to keep them in London. They are given a sort of 
bonus for good results in scientific teaching. Now, I think that the Education 
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Department in this colony, without ever feeling it, could take a teacher, say 
from Mount Gambier, another from Riverton, and a third from Petersburg 
for the first year, send them to the Agricultural College, to enable them to teach 
the elementary piinciples of agriculture in the countn districts. A man who is 
accustomed to study could obtain a lot of information in one year. At the Agricul¬ 
tural College he would see the whole cycle of farming operations; he would work 
in the laboratory, and altogether obtain vsuffieient information to qualify him to 
conduct agricultural science classes in the district from which he came. The 
Education Department would never miss him; the department could provide a 
locum tenens. If some such system of drawing teachers from different parts 
of the colony as that were adopted, you can see how in a few years clashes 
would be established pretty well over the country. I really think that that 
would be a much better plan than to appoint a number of young men students 
from the institution with which I am connected. Besides, these country 
teachers have experience in teaching. Education, as much as farming, is a 
matter of experience. Unless you have worked at it, and for a considerable 
time, you do not know what it is The young student from our institution at 
Roseworthy is not a teacher. He does not. nor can lie be expected to, know 
how to communicate information. Every man should be thoroughly trained 
in the methods of imparting information to others, and I think if teachers from 
the country districts came to the Agricultural College and spent a y ear, or 
better still, two years in seeing and learning under Professor Perkins and my¬ 
self, they could go back to their own districts and conduct clashes with very 
great advantage. (Hear, hear.) At one time l thought that the Agricultural 
College work might be extended by sending out students as instructors, but 
after having fully debated the matter over in my own mind, I think it-would 
probably be a misfortune for a youth to get such a billet. Everyone, I think, will 
agree with Mr. Cornish that the education on a farm is that of a lifetime. There 
is something for everyone to busy himself with watching what is taking place 
directly under his eye. Nineteen-twentieths of farming is but the application of 
the power of keen observation and smart business ability. If a man but simply 
read the lessons before him, and listen to the traditions of experience, he will 
come pretty near making the best out of the conditions of his land. (Applause.) 
One thing in which our farmers at the present time are somewhat at a loss is 
a knowledge of the chemistry of manures. The practical-sense farmer has 
not that knowledge, but if he has been well educated at school he has the 
power of accurate observation and the power of initiation. Those who visit 
the college next Monday will be able to see from experimental plots there 
exactly what the land wanted in particular manures. There are few eminent 
agriculturists living who would put stress upon the analysis of a soil as a means 
of ascertaining what is the capacity of that soil, or what manures it requires. 
You put an analysis of soil before me. I would not dare tell you what that soil 
would grow from the analysis, even though it was a good analysis. I would 
want to see the class of country, I would want to know the rainfall, and what 
weeds or timber were growing upon it. So you see you must not expect too 
much from a scientific education. A scientific education, though, would help 
a good practical man. What we want in South Australia is a place with some 
15,000 or 20,000 acres, which will be thoroughly well managed, with a balance- 
sheet of all the operations properly set out and published, where young men 
can see the best methods of practice, the best implements used, and the most 
advanced moans of taking out of the land what is in it. That is what we want 
more than scientific training The great majority of our farmers require more 
business methods, less commission work, and more direct work—more unity 
amongst themselves, and less trusting to the agent. I hope the motion will 
result in classes being established in country districts; but I believe much more 
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good is likely to come through the teachers already in the districts being taught 
agriculture than through students at the college going round to teach. 
(Applause ) 

The Chairman : Some of you will doubtless recollect that a few years ago 
a committee was appointed to consider something of the kind. 

Mr. W. C. Qrasby : Four years ago. 

The Chatrman : Was it? It was intended that teachers should go to the 
Agricultural College during the vacation in December and January ; that they 
should be taught for some time, and be able, after attending lectures and taking 
part in the form work, to instruct to some extent, not merely the advanced 
scholars in their public schools, but subsequently science classes such as have 
been mentioned to-night. Of course we cannot lay too much stress upon the 
way in which the teacher has been brought up to teach. The Professor has 
told you already, and I know very well that it is not very easy for a man who 
has not been trained or brought up as a teacher to instil knowledge so easily as 
a teacher would do. Already we have done something, or at least the Govern¬ 
ment have made a commencement in establishing a secondary agricultural 
school in Adelaide, and secondary schools are to be established elsewhere, I 
believe. (Hear, hear). That is a way in which a great deal might be done, 
and it will no doubt be the means of leading young men eventually to the 
Agricultural College The Professor says that the majority of our farmers are 
able to send their sons to the Agricultural College. That may be true or it may 
not; but it seems to me that all those who are sending them to other colleges 
are fully able to support them at the Agricultural College. What, after all, does 
the farmer in South Australia want ? He wants a practical education, and not to 
learn how to dress himself—(laughter)—or to take a degree. (Hear, hear.) 
The practical education that fanner*' sons would receive from some of these 
teachers would be very useful. The teacher at the secondary agricultural 
school in Adelaide is one of them. There is a gentleman at Templeton, I do 
not recollect his name, but I know he takes a great interest in agriculture, 
lie goes in for experiments, and they are really worth looking at. 1 hope that 
the results of his work will be published. It may be said that there are 
teachers in the colony who will take up the matter, and will actually establish 
such classes if the young men themselves desire to attend. We know what is 
the case in Scotland and elsewhere. 1 may say that in Germany it was never 
intended that young men just leaving an agiicultural station or college should 
go about as itinerant teachers. No ; the Government have sent out men who 
were older and could command more respect, hut who have certainly had a 
thorough education, it may be contended that the young men at the Rose¬ 
worthy College have had the advantage of a thorough education, but they are 
too young. I agree entirely with the Professor. When they leave I should 
not like to see them taking up the teaching business. I should like to see 
them behind the plough at their fathers' holdings. (Applause.) I agree with 
almost everything Professor Lowrie has said. But it is for you, gentlemen, 
who know what you want and what you think is best for your sons, to speak 
on the subject. Please either support the scheme proposed by the Stockport 
Branch or move an amendment to it. 

Mr. J. A. Haslam, B.Sc. (Housemaster and Teacher of Science at the Rose¬ 
worthy Agricultural College): 1 congratulate the Stockport Branch upon the ideas 
they have suggested, but 1 do not agree with the whole of the paper. The idea of 
having science classes in a community like this naturally is a most admirable 
one; but how those classes are to be run, what sciences are to be taught, are 
matters of detail, are important questions, which will take a lot of thinking 
out. One sentence in the paper runs: “ We want more scientific education." 
Scientific education is a well-sounding phrase. It sounds tiptop when a man 
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can say that he has been “scientifically educated.’’ liut what does it mean? I am 
inclined to think that a boy who has been educated at a public school, 
and has proceeded from there to college and afterwards to the University, and 
reaches his third year at the University, then finds he is in a position 
to know a little about scientific subjects. The Stockport representatives propose 
that science classes should be started in various districts, and that farmers and 
their sons should attend to derive scientific education. 1 doubt whethor they 
would get it. For one thing, the man who attends will probably not have 
had sufficient elementary education to enable him to grasp the scientific educa* 
tion. A man can he educated to a certain extent without having all this 
elementary scientific education These science classes will be of no use what¬ 
ever unless they are absolutely practical. I have had a good deal to do with 
teaching science, and the older I grow—1 am not very old yet—I see that the 
only way to teach science is to teach it practically absolutely. 

Professor Lowrik : Hear, hear. 

Mr. Haslam : Supposing a man attending one of these science classes takes 
up a text-book; without a piactical demonstration, it would be of little or no use 
to him. You know far more about the uses of biuestone on the farm than 1 do, 
and yet I can tell you more about its chemical qualities. But of what use is it to y> u 
to know that biuestone contains so many parts of copper sulphur, and oxygen? 
I have been at the Agricultural College for some time how. J knew practically 
nothing about practical agriculture when I went there, but through walking 
about the farm and seeing how things are done, and keeping my eyes open, I 
am now able to walk through a paddock and read it as I would a page in a 
book, and tell you the way in which it has been treated. The only way to 
tost manures is to use them and find out their effects. What advantage is it 
to you as farmers to know the chemical composition of manures? It is of their 
practical use that you want to know. (Hear, hear.) 1 entirely agree with the 
Professor in the suggestions he threw out for conducting these classes. If a 
teacher were appointed to travel about from district to district and lecture to 
these classes, he would have to be fully equipped with an apparatus for every 
science subject he taught, or 1 venture to think his teaching would he useless. 
Other points have occurred to me, but Professor Lowrie has dealt fully 
with most of them, and with the assurance that I atn heartily in sympathy 
with the idea of science classes being formed, 1 think 1 have said as much as 
I need. (Applause.) 

Mr. I). B. Ktribling (Stockport Branch); As a member of the Stockport 
Branch 1 have to thank you for giving the subject of agricultural science 
classes such a capital hearing this evening, notwithstanding that the discussion 
has been somewhat unfavorable. I do not think that the paper has fully con¬ 
veyed the idea that we intended. When this matter was brought up it was 
suggested that our secretary should read a paper at the bureau Congress. 
The establishment of these classes was proposed with the idea of bringing the 
young farmers moie into touch with the Agiieultural College, tor there has 
been a want of sympathy—I don’t know why—between the farmers and the 
college. Of late years the prejudice has almost broken down. This has been 
the case, at any rate, since the establishment of the Bureau and Branches, and 
since lectures have been given by Professor Lowrie and Professor Perkins. 
The idea was that if we could establish these science classes, and get half a 
dozen or more young fellows to attend each one of them and listen to the 
lectures, they would in a little while have ambition sufficient—if they could 
manage it-to enter the Agricultural College. These classes would aet as 
feeders to the college. In the first place our Branch wrote to the Secretary of 
the Central Bureau, asking for advice in bringing our scheme forward. We 
got no information on the subject, The General Secretary said they did not 
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think the scheme was workable, but that they would be glad if we suggested 
a workable scheme. We formed a committee, and drew up what we con¬ 
sidered to be a workable scheme. Some of us did not think, for instance, 
that a student of the college would be most suitable. The words “ or other 
suitable person” should have been added to the clause. Although a majority 
of the speakers have clipped the wings of our proposal rather than favored it, 
I believe good will come out of it yet. I hope that the matter will not be 
overlooked altogether, and that the Central Bureau and the various Branches of 
the Bureau which have done so much good for the agricultural portion of South 
Australia will try and formulate a practical scheme. Professor Lowrie thinks 
that the average farmer can afford to send his sons to the Agricultural College. 
I know in my district it has been as much as a farmer could do to keep together 
and pay his rent, and in some instances farmers have found that they have had 
a big deficiency, compelling them to call a meeting of their creditors. I hope 
that the day is coming when the farmers of South Australia and the Agricul¬ 
tural College will be able to shake bands with each other. I believe that that 
day is fast approaching. (Applause.) We are undoubtedly reaping very great 
advantages from the existence of the college. Although these agricultural 
science classes may not be established on the lines suggested by our Branch, I 
hope that they will be formed, and that they will lead to good results. I am 
glad that you have received our propos'd so well, and that you have discussed 
it so impartially. 

The Cota i km an : 1 do not think that the proposition itself contains anything 
that even Professor Lowrie will object to, unless it is his own name. No one 
has exactly said that agricultural science classes would not be an advantage 
in the country. 1 think that every speaker has admitted that they would be an 
advantage. If you pass this resolution, then the Minister of Agriculture with, 
perhaps, the principal and teachers of the Agricultural College, and also the 
members of the Central Bureau, might have to woik out a practical scheme. 

The Gene ual Secretary : 1 would suggest that the word “ elementary” 
be inserted before “agricultural science classes.” 

Mr. Jak. Murray : Before the resolution is put I should like to say a few 
words with respect to the Professor's remarks. The population here is very 
thin compared with that of Scotland; the opportunities are not as great here. 
I think that during his residence amongst us Professor Lowrie has come across 
the upper ten of the farmers, not the general run of them. (Laughter.) I 
know from experience that in the district from which 1 come there are very few 
farmers who can afford to send their sons to the Agricultural College. It is 
not only the £30 for one year, but if a farmer sends his son to Roseworthy it 
is for three years, unless, of course, the student passes an examination first and 
gets a scholarship. The country is handicapped. It is all very well to have a 
secondary school in Adelaide; farmers’ sons cannot afford to come to Adelaide, 
notwithstanding the small fees. If the son is absent the farmer would have to 
pay for labor on the farm. We have to remember the keen competition of 
late years, and I ask, where are the farmers who can afford thi«? They are not 
about. (Hear, hear.) On the other hand, I do not think it has been con¬ 
tended that we want to make analytical chemists of the farmers. We know 
very well that to be an analytical chemist a man must serve a term for much 
longer than a mechanic has. But it is difficult to tell what will happen. These 
classes may be the means of bringing out a Baron von Liebig. (Laughter.) 

Professor Lowrie: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Murray : The Stockport Branch would be quite agreeable to fall in 
with any workable scheme. We have not put our proposal down as hard and 
fast, and if Professor Lowrie, or anyone else, can bring forward a practical pro¬ 
posal, I feel sure that the Stockport Branch, or any other Branch, will be only 
too pleased to support it. 
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Professor Lowrie : I am in full sympathy with the first part of the resolu¬ 
tion, that is as to the desirability of establishing a system of science classes in the 
country districts. But I should like the words “under the supervision of Professor 
Lowrie ” changed to “under the supervision of the Education Department.^ 
(Hear, hear.) The man who is in the position of Principal of the Agricultural 
College ami Teacher of Agrieultuie has an abundance of work, and more than 
he can undertake, let alone additional duties. The work is sufficient in itself 
for any man, no matter how good he may be. I have to sacrifice my work now 
in order to do departmental work. I am here to-night and shall be here again 
to-morrow night. I had to spend the greater part of to-day working in my 
study when I would like to have been on the farm. 1 'was preparing for my 
lecture at the congress to-morrow night. In addition to managing the farm 
and keeping myself abreast of the agricultural literature, one has to spend a 
certain time teaching, and I feel it would be asking too much to place these 
science classes under my supervision, seeing that already 1 have so much 
departmental work put upon me. The principals of the agricultural colleges 
in the other colonies have no departmental work of this nature. I will move 
that the words “ under the supervision of Professor Lowrie.” be struck out, 
with the view of substituting “under the supervision of an agriculturist in the 
Depaitmcnt of Agriculture.” 

Mr. Murray : 1 am agreeable to the amendment of the motion in that form. 

Mr. C. H. IIusrey (Port Elliot): When Professor Lowrie came out to South 
Australia 1 had a great deal to say about the Agricultural College. L do not 
know whether the Professor will remember that I mentioned to him on one 
occasion that I thought the best way to reach the agriculturists was to allow' 
thorough^ practical men—such as I am quite satisfied Professor Lowrifc is—to 
go throughout the countr) districts and give whatever information was neces¬ 
sary to the farmers. I considered that was the best method to benefit the 
agriculturists of South Australia. The small producers, those men who are 
struggling very hard and have as much as they can do to make both ends meet 
and get biead for their families, really cannot afford to send their sons to 
Hose worthy. I second the amendment moved by the Professor. 

The amendment was carried, and the motion, in the following form, was 
unanimously agreed to:—“That the Congress of the Agricultural Bureau 
respectfully requests the Minister of Agriculture and Education to endeavor 
to establish a system of elementary agricultural science classes in the country 
districts under the supervision of an agriculturist of the Department of 
Agriculture.” 

Portable Baling Presses. 

Mr. II. A. Giles (Mount Pleasant Branch) read the following paper:— 

For many years past 1 have been impressed with the necessity for making bettor use of straw 
instead of burning or allowing it to rot oa the ground. As it is bulky, light, and slippery, 
the difficulty of carting urid stacking, especially in windy weather, at a reasonable cost is 
no doubt a mam reason why it is not more used for bedding, feeding, and shelter-sheds. 
Livery stable-keepers and dairymen arc driven to use seaweed and sawdust for litter, 
where straw might and should bo much moro plentifully used, not only for the benefit and 
comfort of housed stock, hut also to increase the supply of manure, which is becoming 
yearly of more appreciated value, us thousands of pounds' worth are annully imported; 
while in a season like the present much loss of life of valuable stock could have been pro- 
vented had the hulk of past seasons’ straw been savod. Within my knowledge, for many 
years past the Police Department have paid .£2 per ton for litter straw, while at half that 
cost it should often leave the grower a profit; and the consideration of the subject should 
be of more than passing importance to our farming community. For some years past our 
Government has boon offering a substantial prize for t stone-gathering machine, and wore 
such a prize offered for the machine now under consideration inventors might succeed in 
inventing a suitable machine. W 3 now have binders which cut and sheave to a certain 
size, tied with one band* Provide a similar machine to cut and tie with three bands, 
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sheaves square if possible instead of round, say ten times larger, with appliance for cutting 
off each ond of sheaf, and we then have a lot of straw in small compass suitable for loading 
and stacking even in windy weather, or for building walls for shelter for paddocked stock, 
or sides of sheds, and in time of need available for fodder. The inventors who provide us 
now so commonly with the binder and the sowing machine should be able to make Buch 
machines. Another plan would be to cut and rake, or use collectors, to gather straw into 
largo rows, and have a machine on wheels, into which straw would he pitched from the 
rows, and trodden into a square bale box, say 12ft. long, 2ft. wide, 3ft. deep, while above 
sides of such box a wider rack-shaped frame would receive straw and enable it moreoasily 
to slip down to fill the bale box, winch, when full to its sides, should he provided with a 
strong loose cover like a woolpress. Securely fixed on either side of bottom frame-timbers 
should be chain fixings for ratchet presses, so that one man on oach side could press con¬ 
tents to the required tightness, secure with nine hoopiron bands, forming one bale 12ft. 
long by 2ft. wido, by about 30in. deep ; the strain is then removed, and cover, and with a 
crosscut saw, similar to the ordinary tooth hay-knife, cut off tho two ends, and two 
more such cuts 4ft. apart would give three halos of straw' of convenient size for carting on 
trollies, stacking, or building. Oil one side of press, between to)) and bottom frame- 
timber, should be a door full length, similar to railway trucks, which, by removing bolts, 
would fall down and liberate the bales as in wool presses, and machine would then move on 
to he again filled. Ihe work should he done immediately after stripping, when days are 
long, ground hard, and the straw of good quality, by one horse and tw'o men, so that the 
cost per ton should not be great. In conclusion, 1 trust others will think over inv sugges¬ 
tions; and should the matter have tho approval of the Bureau, and that body approach our 
Government with a recommendation for a substantial prize tola* offered under the auspices 
of our Koval A., H., & F, Society, 1 have no doubt an efficient machine would result, of 
general utility to all farmers. 

The General Secretary: Time after time, as agricultural editor of the 
Observer, as editor of the Garden and Field , and as editor of the Journal of the 
Agricultural Bureau, I have mentioned the American continuous baling press, 
into which two men and a boy ran pile straw as fast as they like; as rapidly as a 
man can tie them the bales are made up. There are two of these machines owned 
by Messrs. Clutterbuck Brothers. They have been exhibited at Shows here, 
and notwithstanding all the publicity that has been given them, an invention 
appears now to be wanted for a cut cross saw, when this continuous baling 
press will do all the work. In America and Victoria they make buildings of 
these bdes. It is possible to make ensilage stacks with them. The hales are 
just the ordinary size of the hay bale. They are built up with walls of about 
bit. or 10ft. high, and if necessary, a galvanized iron roof ran be put over them. 
In times of scarcity of feed they pull them down and use them. I hope to give 
some illustrations of these in the next Journal of the Bureau. 

Mr. Phillis (Mount Pleasant): Our idea is to have a portable baling press, 
which you can have in the paddock, simply press the stuff’ in row's on the 
ground and take your bales home. 

The General Secretary: The machines of which I speak are portable. 

Mr. Phillis : You could stack up these bales too and keep them for 
3 cars. 

The General Secretary : The machines I speak of are portable, and the 
horseworks form part of the machine, but there is no trouble about them. 

Professor Lowrie: I would support Mr. Giles to the extent that some 
machine convenient for the haling of straw is very desirable in South Australia. 
1 see one of my students sitting m the room. He had to turn an old sort of 
of screw. We have been doing this for years. Students as well as teachers 
would like to have one of these continuous presses That machine in the show' 
last year cost £187. Tome it seems that there was not the material in the 
machine to justify such a price. (Hear, hear.) No doubt the patents and the 
import duty* make it so costly. If b> some means or other, by offering a prize 
say, for a cheap machine which can be brought out whereby our farmers can not 
only bale their straw but bale their hay, it would certainly be a lasting benefit to 
this colony. (Hear, hear.) Men up country, if they could put up straw or hay 
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in a small compass and send it down, would find they had a wide market. I am 
rather inclined to support Mr. Giles's paper, or the recommendation to the 
Government to offer some encouragement to mechanics to work out a suitable 
straw or hay baling press to meet our South Australian conditions. It was said 
that the Government are paying £2 per ton for straw for the police. This year 
the Government are paying £2 10s. or £2 15s., and I do not think they have 
ever paid less than £l 17s., and if wc could get stiaw into Adelaide by some 
means of haling it would probably pay the expense of binding the crop, cart¬ 
ing the straw, and paying for the threshing. 

Mr. H. A. Gibes: I move—“That the Government be requested to offer a prize 
for the invention of a portable baling press." I see the advantages of a portable 
press. If the straw could be handled in the paddock instead of being carted 
away, it would be much easier. In the Hills districts we have so many windy 
days that we cannot work half the time, and sometimes not so long as that. 

Professor Lowrik : I second Mr. Giles’s proposition. 

Mr. Giles consented to this motion being put in the following form :— 
“ That the Government be requested to offer a prize for the invention of a straw 
or hay haling machine, portable or otherwise." 

The motion so put was carried unanimously. 

How to Produce our own Fertilisers. 

The General Secretary read a short paper by Mr. H. Napper, Johnsburg 
Branch, on this subject, upon which there was no discussion. 


Fourth Session.—Thursday, September 9. 

Ihe Chairman took the chair at 10 a.m. 

The Value of Fruit as a Food, and the Making of 
Cider and Fruit Wines. 

The Chairman (Mr. F. K. H. W. Krichauff) read the following paper :— 

There are three papers in the latest Journal of the Royal Horticultural Sandy > England, 
dealing with these questions, from which I make some extracts, and also from a paper by 
Professor Dr. Nessler. Fruit has a food value that has never been overrated, generally 
underrated, and it is, oven in this warm climate, with a large section of this carnivorous 
community, sadly neglected. A learned professor, who lived for months on a few pence 
a day in London, said— u Give me good broad and pure water, and I have the necessaries 
of life; add an apple, and 1 have its luxuries.” And as regards the solid food, apples, 
pears, and apricots contain 2ozs. of food in the pound, while grapes contain 3ozs., cherries 
2jo/.s., and bananas 4-Sfozs. in the pound, and the several nuts Hjozs., dried apples, raisins, 
and dates llozs., figs 9jozs., and prunes ll^ozs. Preconceived notions of the valuo of 
foodstuffs, which our immigrants brought from their birthplaces, and their offspring 
accepted as gospel, make it necessary to educate them from a hygienic, dietotio, and 
economic, view, to a revision of their mode of living. Flesh foods form the principal diet 
with probably more than half our population, while fruit finds too often no sale, and 
rots on or under the trees. We have encouraged fruit-growing, but not also the con¬ 
sumption of it. We may blame the growers for not forming co-operative societies and 
depdts, from which the consumer can, at all times, and not merely after midnight in the 
markets, obtain fruit at reasonable rates, without tho intervention of middlemen. The 
advantages to both producers and consumers arc undeniable. How well such societies 
thrive in the TTnitod States, if properly constituted! In Germany there are now many, 
and one fruit-soiling co-operative society at Obomburg, on the lliver Main, disposed, m 
1895, produce which realised £25,000. It is unfortunate if there are no leaders who will 
learn in that direction, for 1 am afraid the only gardeners’ co-operative society here should 
do far more. To most of us the use of the tomato as food was unknown while children. 
What large quantities are now consumed, although they contain only loz. of solid food in 
the pound, and it is a surprise to me that other fruits have uot made the same progress in 
public estimation. And why do not men from Herefordshire, Devonshire, WUrtemburg, 
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and elsewhere, who valued, at home, good cider and perry, make it here, where so many 
complaints are made about the difficulty of finding a market for anything but tho very 
finest fruit. Their taste, I presume, has not entirely altered, and a demand for such a 
wholesome, refreshing drink in our hot country is sure to spring up if anything like a 
good article is made free from harshness, tartness, or excessive astringeney. I had no 
opportunity to obtain any late figures of any eider factory in England, but that of 
Freyoisen Brothers, at Fmnkfurt-on-the-Main, is known over many countries, and 
certainly one of the host Usually—and also in 1896—about 64,000cwts. of apples are 
purchased, from which two million litres (llpts.) of cider are made. After being washed 
the apples are lifted by steam iuto the mill, from which they aro passed into eighteen 
presses of hydraulic or other patterns. Four or five persons attend each of them. The 
must is carriod by means of leather pipes into subterranean fermenting vats in a wide 
room, 30ft. underground, and warm, so as to quicken fermentation. A winding staircase 
runs around the lift, which is used for removing the big casks to the surface. By this 
staircase you go still 60ft. deeper into large cellars, cut out of the limestone, where you 
find about 1,000 big casks containing the finest cider, holding from 1,100 litres to 1,600 
litres each. These are marked with such names as “ Marcobrunn,” “Nierstein,” and 
other well-known Rhenish wines, from which pure cultures have been used for the 
fermentation of the cider, notwithstanding their high price, and thus the cider got its 
very fine taste and aroma. Considerable quantities of cidor have, however, to be stored 
in other cellars for want of room. A winemaker surely can make cidor, tho process being 
so similar, although the fermentation may require special attention and knowledge how to 
regulate it. The low alcoholic strength is another great advantage in a summer drink, as 
cider never contains as much as 10 per cent., mostly no more than 4 per cent., if the 
fermentation has been stopped before the full amount of alcohol has been developed. 
Tim malic acid in cider is a health-giving product, and recommended against gout and 
rheumatism, stone and gravel in the bladder, while the tartaric acid in wine forms with 
lime precipitates, which are said to be the principal causes of these disorders. If the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society, or our Government, were to offer for some years 
substantial prizes for the best cider or perry manufactured in South Australia an industry 
might be encouraged, which would utilise produce now wasted. Of course we cannot hope 
to export cider to England, although there seems to be an unlimited demand for a good 
quality at low prices, but we might find a market in some of the islands in the tropics, if 
the cider is not made from refuse apples of all varieties, or sweet apples only, or even 
those that are unripe. Many of the apples used for culinary purposes arc also good for 
eider, but it may he necessary to plant special varieties, too harsh and astringent for table 
use, to supply to the eider the chief charaeteristie of good eider—its astringeney. Their 
names aro Cherry Hereford, Red Cowamo, Gummy, Hereford or Norman, Handsome, 
Joeb\ Crab, Kingston Black, Royal Wilding, Strawberry Hereford, White Barhe, and 
others more lately lutrodueed into England from Normandy. Most rich, high-flavored, 
and sweet apples make good cider, but dessert apples are worth more titan to make cider 
with, although even in England cidermakers state that they have used Ribston Pippins, 
Newtown Pippins, and the like 

The average must of fruit contains from 4 percent, to 10 per cent, of sugar; therefore, in 
any case, considerably less than the must of grapes. During the fermentation we recoivo from 
10 parts of sugar 4*8 parts of alcohol, and as a considerable quantity of water is generally 
added to the must of fruit, the percentage of spirit is very small in such beverages. It is 
not so easy to keep them, or from changing the sugar into slime instead of alcohol, as the 
fermentation in tho must of fruit is slow. After months, or even in the next summer, we 
find still largo quantities of sugar, perhaps 4 per coni, or more, in it The carbonate 
which rises during this very slow fermentation is very refreshing in cider and perry, 
while, if the must were to ferment only a few days, they would be quite insipid. We can 
take it, however, for granted that no beverage which does not contain at least 5 per cont. to 
6 per cent, of its volume in alcohol will keep several years. 1 f you desire this the must should 
contain 8 per cent, to 9*6 per cent, of sugar. Only the best of apples and pears contain from 8 
per cent, to 11 per cent., inferior only from 4 per cont. to 6 per cent, of sugar. In a lecture by 
Prof. Dr. Nesslcr, of Karlsruhe, held in June, 1896, the following directions are given:—“ The 
fruit should he ripe to make the fruit-wine keep better. Hard pears and very sour apples, 
if sound and not injured, should be kept some time to mature after picking. Worm-eaten 
or mouldy fruit, after crushing, should he pressed at once to prevent, as much as possible, 
incipient fermentation in the pulp, which would give a bad taste and make the must 
muddy. Round fruit, after being crushed, may remain two or three days if the pulp is 
properly kept under the must by means of a perforated false head, loaded with some clean 
stones, to prevent tho formation of acetic acid, and the temperature is low enough. 
You will obtain more must if thus kept, the fermentation is better, and the fruit- 
wine clearer. If there is not enough sap in the fruit pour some water on it. In 
many coses the addition of water to the pulp, after the first pressing and stirring the 
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pulp, is not objectionable, if pressed after twenty-four hours; but the pulp must be 
put at once into a cask and covered with water to prevent acidity. There should 
be no iron tools used, nor any iron on the mills and presses, or the fruit-wine 
will become black. Many pears and apples contain too little acid. This you can 
supply through red or white currants. You add to their sap 150g. to 200g. of 
sugar per litre (about lfpts.), let it ferment, and keep it in a well-bunged cask or stone 
bottle until roquired. Another way is to add per hectolitre from lOOg. to 150g. of cream 
of tartar. Fifteen litres to twenty litres of the juice of currants to must of pears, for 
instance, would increase acidity in a hectolitre (22galls.); 4g. to 5g. in the litre. Tho 
must of fruit should bo filled in a well-cleaned cask, which must not be sulphured 
again or it would prevent the after fermentation. In many localities tho casks are quite 
filled, so as to allow tho rising muck to flow over, and this is vory good where the fruit was 
mouldy. For sound fruit this is not advisable, as much ferment flows over which would 
help to clear the wine. To draw off the fruit-wine at the right time is very important, 
unless the fruit was first class, no water added, and the cellar very good. It is best, how¬ 
ever, to remove the ferment as soon as it has settled, draw tho fruit-wine into a cask which 
has been but little sulphured 1 f no further fermentation takes place you may in that 
wise add from 2lbs. to 4lbs. of sugar, or 3lbs, to Gibs, of cut up raisins to a hectolitre, unless 
the wine smells of vinegar. Use at first sandbags on the hungholes, and afterwards 
tubes with glycerine as soon as the fermentation has slackened, also on the casks from 
which you tap. Dr. Nesslor speaks of three kinds of cider, of which tho second and third 
seem to mo pretty well alike, viz., summer must and must for sale. Winter must is the 
drink made from poor, or partially rotten, or damaged fruit, to which much water has 
been added and no sugar. There is no necessity to draw it off the lees, as it is not expected 
to keep more than a few months. Summer must is made of sound fruit, which must con¬ 
tain an unfermented must with 9 per cent, to 10 per cent, of sugar, or 5o° to 60° occlude. 
If it does not contain quite so much, add for every 5° 21bs. of sugar per 22galls. You may 
add water, but in that case it requires 24lbs. of sugar for each hectolitre of water used, or 
after the fermentation is on or you may add spirits of wine, nearly one litre for every 
31bs. of sugar, but sugar is preferable. The summer must and must for sale should bo 
drawn off the lees *.nd kept in a good cellar, so as to keep during tho summer. 
At Geisenheim they prepare pure cultures of ferments for fruit-wines and use 
no other, and thus ensure a far better and always the flame taste anil aroma. 
If fermentation docs not go on very well you may add 20g. sal ammoniac (salmiak), 
draw aft i wards off the lees and put the wine into a cask, which is not too much sulphured. 
Mr. Metzger stated, in a long report on the fruit trees of Wurtomherg, that the farmers and 
laborers use 300 litres of water to Gewts. of fruit, and sometimes even more water, anil it is 
a chief question with them to procure a sufficient quantity of fruit-wine. The use of it is 
not only a healthy drink, but actually contains much nourishment. Hundreds of laborers 
take their bread and about throe litres of fruit-wine, much of which is made from berries, 
to thoir work and live during tho day upon this, with perhaps a slice of cheese, until they 
return home in tho (‘veiling. 

Our taste lias been formed from habit, and surely it is a groat advantage, if we can 
gradually adapt it to use an article for food and drink, which is granted to us in South 
Australia in such profusion, and at the same time so specially fit for our hot climate. The 
value of tho apple as a food was alroady recognised in the Iliblo and in ever so many fables 
and fairy tales. In the mythology of Germany the World-Ash had as its fruit tho apple, 
which was always considered as good as a family doctor. It contains in its dry substance 
2f* per cent, of soda, and tho strawberry evon 29 per cent., which binds and carries away 
the carbon. The gooseberry contains 12 per cent., tin* plum 10 per cont., tho grape 11 per 
cent., the strawberry 14?> per cent, of lime, which is required for the formation of bones. 
Of iron for the blood, G per cent, is contained in the strawberry, 3J per cent, in the plum, 
and 41 per cent, in the gooseberry. No wonder, if children are so greedy after all these 
and other fruits, which are so refreshing and contain so many nourishing salts. Fresh or 
dry fruit and jams should always bo on the table, instead of only albuminous food in the 
shape of meat, &c There was a time in Germany when nobody was allowed to marry 
beforo he had planted a number of fruit trees, but, without such compulsion and further 
amplification, 1 hope you will notice my well-meant exhortation, viz.: You South Austra¬ 
lians living so much on albuminous, starchy food, and that in a hot climate, contrive to 
bring nourishing fruit-salts into your blood. 

The American Cider and Vinegar Maker, of June 12tli, 1897, contains interesting 
particulars of a novelty in cider making. A dozen or more tubes are arranged in a 
circle, which are provided with a perforated false bottom. Each tub is filled up to three- 
fourths with apples cut into small angular pieces, neither too large, nor too small or thin. 
A tank containing a steam coil to keep water to 75° or 80° F. is placed at sqph an elevation 
that the water m&y flow gently by moans of an mdiarubber hose into tub No. 1, 
extracting a portion of the juice, and, after passing through the perforated bottom, flows 
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by an exit hose into the second and other tubs, so that the water becomes practically 
saturated with apple extract. From 90 to 96 per cent, of the saccharine matter is easily 
obtainable, against 60 to 70 per cent, by moans of crushing mills and presses. The fluid is 
also clearer, clarifies easily, and keeps better. Although this extracting process is 
imitating that for the sugar beet, I cannot understand why the apples should he cut into 
“ angular*’ pieces and “ not too small or thin,” while sugar beets are sliced into chips of 
1 mm. thickness, which can far more quickly loach out the sugary juico. Another point 
is, that the water is to he only from 76 to 80' J F., while it is boated for beet to 130°. I 
should also like to know how the cutting is done. If with steel knives, I am afraid the 
cider will be somewhat discoloured. To make cider vinegar, which is considered very 
wholesome and has a beneficial effect upon the digestion, the best apples are selected. 
The cider must be exposod to the air as much as possible for two or three days by running 
from one vat to another very slowly over a hoard with a shallow groove in it, until the 
oxygen of the air has turned the sugar into vinegar. A Hill to protect consumers of 
vinegar against adulteration of cider and of other vinegars is introduced in the Nebraska 
Legislature proposing that no vinegar shall contain less than 4 per cent, by weight of 
absolute acetic acid. Utah also forbids the mile of vinegar made from commercial acetic 
acid. 

I believe Mr. Ileyneman is present. He will be able to give some explanation 
with regard to cider and vinegar making. 

Mr. G. C Hkynkman made a statement describing the manufacture of 
vinegar. In the course of his remarks lie said : The vinegar in this colony is 
mostly made from malt or from fruit, but a large quantity is not vinegar at all. 
It is adulterated and consists of acetic acid diluted with water, the acid being 
obtained from wood In a recent ca*e it wa« stated that much of the vinegar 
consumed in the colony was nothing but acetic acid colored with burnt sugar, 
and the Government has been asked to prevent the selling of this stuff as 
vinegar. Those who sell it can call it vinegar if they like-wood vinegar or 
any other vinegar—hut they must not call it real vinegar There is no better 
vinegar in the world than that manufactured from cider. The great bulk of the 
American vinegar is nothing else but cider vinegar America labored under 
the same difficulty as we now labor under here, and the different states passed 
laws to prevent the sale of the stuff. The Chairman has explained the best 
apples to use for vinegar. The best apples which I have seen in this colony 
for cider-making is a large green \ariety grown at Mount (iambier. 

The Gknkra.l Secretary : 1 was in hopes that Mr. Hannaford would bo 
present and explain to us how he had made eider vinegar this year. He has 
left a sample at the Bureau office, and Mr. Hewicman says it is very good. 
Mr. Hannaford has made about l.OOOgalls. thi> past year, and he thinks it will 
pay well. The quantity of vinegar he gets from a bushel of apples would 
give him a higher price than if he sold the apples in the market at low rates. 
The advantage is that he can use all slightly deformed or specked apples, or 
such as he would not regard first class. The (■hairnvin’s address I consider a 
valuable one. It gives hints which ought to powerfully impress the mind of 
every person in South Australia. We do not use anything like enough fruit as 
food in this climate. We consume a great deal too much meat, and it would 
be far better if we used more fresh fruit and vegetables, and also dispensed 
with that horrible habit on the Australian continent of drinking spirits—the 
very worst thing we can do in a hot climate. (Hear, hear.) If anyone must 
have intoxicating drinks, let him take our wholesome and nourishing wine, 
which, whether made from grapes or apples, is a wholesome and healthful 
beverage taken in moderation. I think it is rather doubtful whether we can 
make cider in this hot climate under existing and ordinary circumstances. 
They can make cider in the South-Fast with greater hopes of success than we 
can in this warmer part northwards. Several attempts have been made by cider 
makers from Hereford and other places in England, including the late Mr. 
Chas. Giles, of Grove Hill, who had been in the habit of making cider at home. 
He made 40hhds. in a most approved style, taking the greatest care; but he was 

P 
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not able to sell it, and kept it for a long time as vinegar. I think he eventually 
emptied it away. You will remember a great to-do was made on account of the 
cider made by signor P. Villanis, C.E., for the late Sir R. I). boss, at Higher- 
combe. It was fairly good stuff. I had some of it. I drank some twice, and was 
very ill afterwards, (Laughter.) I did not drink much of it afterwards. I gave 
three or four bottles of it to some men who were digging a cellar. They sup* 
posed it was champagne. They did not know the difference. It did not hurt 
them; they were stronger than I was. (Laughter.) It was in champagne 
bottles, and fizzed. (Laughter.) I think our climate is too hot. Apples are 
more difficult to deal with than grapes, because they contain a good deal of 
albuminous matter. At any rate cider ferments very rapidly, and there ds a 
great deal of matter left in the liquid which will re ferment. But if we get a 
very deep cellar, say 20ft down, it is quite possible that we could secure an 
even temperature Our Chairman spoke of using red and white currant juice. 
I would like the Chairman to tell us where we would get this juice. (Laughter). 
The Chairman gave the experience in Europe. The conditions pi evading in 
Europe might be very satisfactory to cider and fruit wines, but they would 
hardly prevail here. 

Mr. Heyneman : Cun you not substitute honey? 

The General Secretary : Yes; for some things. We could make honey 
vinegar. 

Mr, J. Lawrje : You have told us jour objections to wood acetic acid being 
sold as vinegar. Which is the more nutritious ? 

Mr. Heyneman: Vinegar is nutritious; acetic acid from wood is not. 

Mr. W. C. Grasuy : The difference between natural fermented vinegar and 
acetic acid and water would correspond to the difference between a mixture of 
water and spirits of wine and natural wine. 

Mr. J. Jennings (Norton’s Summit): Mr. Chairman, you say “Only the 
best of apples and pears contain from 8 per cent, to 11 per cent., and inferior 
only from 4 per cent, to C per cent, of sugar.” I presume that is the European 
test. Would ir be the same here? Would it be more or less ? 

The Chairman : I cannot say ; probably more. 

Fruit Export and Nomenclature. 

Mr. G. Quinn, the Inspector of Fruit, exhibited on the table four sample 
cases for the export of fruit. 

A Member : Quite a timber yard. 

Mr. Quinn : I do not think there is any need for an apology for this timber 
yard, as someone has suggested. All those who export oranges and apples know 
very well that we have not yet arrived at perfection as regards the size of the 
case for use. (Hear, hear.) I think it is a point very much disputed, but 1 
hope to hear the opinions on the subject of those present who have expoited 
largely. At the conference of fruitgrowers recently held in Brisbane, this 
subject came up for discussion, and a sub-committee was appointed to try and 
thresh out the question of a case suitable for packing all types of fruit. The 
committee recommended in favor of the Peacock case, which is largely used by 
the Tasmanians, a specimen of which I have here, As regards the case we are 
using at present for export in this colony, all through the season I have heard 
complaints from exporters to the effect that is was unsuitable, and that it was 
wasteful of space for packing large-sized frnits. We can squeeze oranges a 
little more than apples, but it is not advisable to squeeze them out of shape. 
This case—our export case, I mean—measures outside 28in. in length, 13in. in 
depth, and 9in. in width. The outside cubic measurement is l ft. lOJin. The 
inside capacity is 1ft. 5 Jin. This would hold about sixty large-sized oranges or 
apples of about 3jin. diameter, and about 16f> of the smallest grade—that is, 
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about 2Jin. in diameter. It would take twenty-one cases to make up the ton, 
and at 85s., the price charged for insulated space in the ocean steamer to Eng¬ 
land, the freight would be 4s. Id. per case. For the packing of the 2£in. and 
3in. diameter fruits this case answers very well. The smaller size can be 
packed in regular rows, and the larger size in alternate rows. The Peacock 
case, in Tasmanian hardwood, measures on the outside lOin. x 15in. x 20in. 
Its dimensions are almost the same as those of the keiosine case, but the 
Peacock case will hold more fruit. The case being made of our softer woods 
it would be necessary to use thicker boards than in Tasmania. I have stood 
upon this case which you see before you without in the least damaging the 
contents. In our soft woods it would be necessary to use thicker timber for 
the sides, making the dimensions of the case 10 Jin. wide, loin, deep, and 20in. 
long; the outside cubic measurement 1ft. 9f in., and the inside capacity 1ft. 4£in., 
a little less than our present export ease. The Peacock case lends itself so well 
to packing fruit that there is absolutely no waste space in it. This case would 
hold seventy-five large fruits, while our export case would contain only about 
sixty large fruits, though its cubic capacity is an inch more. The question as 
to whether fruit is more likely to be damaged by pressing against each other 
than by pressing against the partition is one upon which I should like to hear 
opinions from gentlemen at this Congress. We can pack twenty-one and 
thirty-three thirty-fifths Peacock cases to the ton of space. This at 85s. 
per ton would make it 4s. Ad. per case. Though you give the buyer more 
fruit than in the other case, you see it can he sent for less. Mr. L. M. Shoo- 
bridge, of Tasmania, one of the largest exporters of apples from any of the 
Colonies, told us at the Conference that he started wi'h a prejudice against the 
Peacock case, but that he used it all through hist year, and was satisfied that it 
was a more economical case than the longer one used by the Tasmanians formerly, 
the outside measurement of which is 28in, long, loin, deep, and 7£in. wide. 
Then I have here the Florida orange ease, which is 27in. long, I3in. wide, and 
13in. deep. This ease also lends itself well to packing oranges I tried it 
yesterday. It seems to pack almost any size well, hut it appears to be rather 
weighty. We find it measures 2ft. Tin. outside and 2ft. inside. For the larger 
oranges it does not seem to me to have the advantages of the Peacock case. It 
will hold only seventy-two of 3Jin. diameter oranges and there would be only 
fifteen cases to the ton, and at our present pi ices the cost would be 5s. 8d. 
per case to ship. 1 think it is hardly suitable. Then there is another case. 
This measures 24in. long, 11 Jin. wide, and, with a partition in the middle, 
making each compartment 10Jin. wide. 10Jin. long, and 13in. deep. It holds 
seventy-two oranges 3Jin, diameter, and the fruit will pack in very firmly and 
nicely. This case is over 2ft. outside measurement, and that is the drawback, 
because we have been accustomed to work 2ft. in the ship. One of the 
growers present to-day adopted a case which struck me as being a better one 
than this for large oranges. I hope he will be able to give us the results of his 
experience with it. There is not the least doubt that w t c must have a different 
case for large-sized fruits. We cannot pack different sizes in one particular 
size case. I should like to have the opinions of persons interested in the 
export of fruit, so that before the next export season we shall he able to adopt 
some uniform size. 

The Gbnebai. Secbetaby : The Peacock case has no divisions ? 

Mr. Quinn; No. As a matter of stability this case does not require a 
division, and consequently packs better; but I am somewhat in doubt if a 
heavy body of fruit would carry better in contact with itself than if separated 
by partitions. The workmen can handle the Peacock ease for a longer time, 
or rather become less fatigued, owing to its being more convenient. 

The Chaieman : Did the Conference at Brisbane recommend a uniform 
case for the Australian colonies ? 
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Mr. Quinn : A sub-committee was appointed by the Conference to thresh 
out the question. Two representatives of this colony are here this morning. 
The committee recommended the Peacock case, and the Conference, by twenty- 
six votes to seven, decided that this was really the best for Australian purposes. 
It is economical for stowage. The Tasmanians claim that one of the advan¬ 
tages for this case was that the wood from which it was manufactured was 
easily procurable. That seems to me to be a drawback for us. In Tasmania, 
where they have hardwood, that case could he landed in the orchard for a trifle 
under sixpence. Here, according to the piesent prices for our soft timbers, it 
would cost over a shilling. The boards would have to be wider. But the 
timber merchants are beginning to cut the prices somewhat, and I hope that 
before long we shall get our cases much cheaper. 

The General Secretary : There are cleats on the sides of this case to 
allow of the passage of the air between the cases. 

Mr. Quinn : The recommendation of our department for several years has 
been in favor of cleats. 

The General Secretary : In regard to the divisions it should be borne 
in mind that in packing, if you have sixteen corners to fill, it takes longer than 
if you have only eight. 

Mr. Quinn : In Tasmania the cases of hardwood are made gin. at the sides, 
and gin. at the ends, and the Tasmanians claim that they can put twenty-three 
cases to the ton in the steamer, while with our soft wood we can put only 
twoi. ty-onc. 

Mr. E. J, Ik Ennv (late manager of the Produce Export branch of the 
Agricultural Department): In Tasmania they have no cleats fastened on the sides 
of the case. This is owing to the shipping companies in Tasmania providing 
all the dunnage. If this is continued in Tasmania and Victoria, I think they 
should provide them for this colony. They do not refuse to provide them, but 
we haw* adopted this system. Wc get twenty-one cases to the ton, and in 
Tasmania they get twenty-three cases. 

Mr. Quinn : I doubt if theie is a gieat advantage in putting so many cases 
to the ton. I believe it would be better to have a case or two less to the ton, 
and devote the remaining space to ventilation. 

Mr. Ebuy : They calculate )ou the size of a case, and allow T so much space 
in the steamet, and if they do not pack a certain number per ton, as they should 
according to their space, the loss is with the shipping company, not with the 
shipper. 

The Chairman *. I understand that Mr. Sage proposed to open a discussion 
on the nomenclature of apples. We might very well proceed witli that subject 
at this stage. 

Mr. W. Sage (Angaston); The question which I wish to particularly bring 
before the Congress this morning is the marking of cases and the naming of 
varieties of apples. Theie arc a number of shippers of fruit here, and they will 
agree with me when 1 say that different varieties have been shipped under the 
same name. 'I his causes difficulty and trouble for us in the London market. 
We see by the report from Mr, Young in London that the Cleopatra, or 
Ortley, apple has been forwarded to England under three names—New York 
Pippin, Pomeroy, and Cleopatra. Seeing that the market in London promises 
to be of great value to us, I think it would be well to start this business on as 
good a basis as possible, and endeavor to pack our cases in as uniform a way 
as possible. I therefore think it is very desirable that one of the first things 
we should do is to agree upon some name for each variety. As a shipper of 
apples from Angaston I have been accustomed to look upon the Cleopatra as 
being the best variety, and I am naturally predisposed to that name. But I am 
quite willing to abide by any name that may be agreed upon by the majority. 
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(Hear, hear.) You can understand the difficulty that might arise through 
people seeing the apple sold as Cleopatra this year and the same variety dis¬ 
posed of say next year or the same season under another name. Of course 
that would lead to confusion, and make it all the more difficult for us to obtain 
a ready sale for our fruit. We packed in two sizes ol‘ cases last year—one 
like a case on the table and a narrower one. We found the narrower size 
unsuitable for packing large fruit, owing to the difficulty that Mr. Quinn spoke 
of, namely, to get the largcr-size apple to lie evenly across the case I am of 
opinion that the Peacock case, which is exhibited b\ Mr. Quinn, would pack 
more easily and economise space. It lends itself especially to packing large 
fruit. The expense of sending fruit to England is very heavy, and it is 
desirable that we should ship only the best varieties. If we could agree upon 
the size of case and the names for varieties, and also decide upon a uniform 
grade for packing, i feel sure that it would greatly enhance the reputation for 
South Australian apples in England. I noticed last year that a consignment of 
Tasmanian apples to England was put upon the market in a frozen condition. 
They were Australian apples, and the effect of that shipment was to decrease 
the prices we obtained for our apples. I think that the same thing would 
happen if our shipments were uneven, for they would tend to lower the prices 
received by our exporters as a whole. The returns last year were not so satis¬ 
factory as I had hoped, and not so good as in the two previous years. Our net 
return was something like 2 s. 9d. to 3s. per ease Still, that was better than 
we could h;ne obtained by selling the fruit in the colony. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: In an American agricultural paper for June something 
is said about the apple crop for the present 3 ear, and they are afraid that it 
will not be an over-abundant one. An apple crop is never or rarely alike two 
years following. It you have an over-abundant crop one year, as a rule, you 
should not expect as full a crop the next season. I recollect trees that bore 
one year not bearing at all the next jear. [The Chairman read an extract to 
show that in all probability the export of apples from America would be com¬ 
paratively small.] 

* Mr. J. Dali, : 1 would like to ask if tire prices for shipment in the 
different colonies are uniform. Our expenses in connection with exporting 
apples arc far too high. I sent 100 cases this year and they realised 
within a shilling or two of £50. '1 he expenses took nearly all the money. I 

think 1 got ‘ 2 s. 0 d. or 2 s. 9d. a case. The ease I packed in was a tall one, and 
I had to lea\e out all the finest apples and send middling ones, simply because 
1 could not get in the large ones. Well, the effect of that was to a very great 
extent to spoil the rest of the sample left behind. It would be much better if 
a ease for the large apples were selected. I have noticed two or three state¬ 
ments in the press from Mr. Young to the effect that South Australian apples 
realised from 3 s. to 5s. per case more than the apples from the other colonies 
that were sent to England. If that be so, the other colonies must have sent 
their fruit for nothing. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Quinn : South Australia is, undoubtedly, a most costly colony as regards 
the shipping of fruit. We have to lighter it to the steamship. In Victoria 
the fruit is run down to Willtamstown pier and placed in the cooling chamber; 
and in Tasmania much the same thing is done. The fruit-cases are more costly 
here than in the other colonies. Then again, the cost of the wrapping-paper 
here is greater than in the other colonies. If I had known sooner that this 
discussion was coming on I would have obtained the prices from the eastern 
colonies. But I hope to be able to have them published in the Journal of 
Agriculture . (Hear, hear). 

Mr, W. C. Ghabijy (Central Branch): As many of you are doubtless aware 
1 have devoted much attention to the subject for some 5 ears past. But 1 will 
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not say much about the relative advantages of the different sizes of cases—there 
are strong advocates for each —but if the departments in the various colonies 
are going to adopt a case because of its all-round advantages, then, for the sake 
of uniformity, it would be advisable for the individual to agree to it too, for he 
will probably gain in the long run. Katsh c<ise has its strong and weak points. 
The Peacock case will be objected to because it is dumpy. This may be a 
disadvantage for apples but not for citrus fruits. Think of the hundreds of 
thousands of ca«es of lemons and oranges sent from Sicily and Spain, and other 
parts of the Mediterranean, to America and Australia in cases each of the two 
divisions of which is about as large as this. It is constructed of beechwood from 
a Jin. to $in. in thickness. When packed, the fruit stands out right over"the 
top of the case, £in. or so above the edge at the ends and 3in, in the middle. 
This thin beechwood is nailed over by means of willow battens pressed down. 
The wood is so thin and the pressure is so great that no nail would hold in the 
wood. This case holds from 320 to 400 lemons. Six or seven of these cases are 
put in the ship’s slings at the same time. I have watched the loading of 
steamers in Sicily and at Naples. The cases are carried down into the hold 
bumping against the side - with a tremendous weight like that a bump or jar is 
unavoidable —and one would think that the fruit would be bruised. Yet these 
l<mons go to America and come out to Australia, and are in first-class condi¬ 
tion when we receive them. Therefore it does not seem to me that there need 
be any fear of the case you have here damaging the fruit in the way suggested. 
That, of course, is only an opinion. The real test is experience. When we 
come to apples we conic to disagreement as to whether we should lmve the 
same cases. In Sicily they lmve as many as 20 ) packers in one packing-house, 
and boys, gills, and men are engaged. 1 visited one place where there were 
eighty girls wrapping and expert packers putting the fruit in the eases. There 
is no doubt that very much more of the success of the export of fruit depends 
upon the care and expert ness in packing than we are even beginning to admit. 
The packing of lemons and otangos has been brought to such perfection in 
Sicily. Some who can hardly say a good word for a Sicilian in some respects 
readily admits that he carries out the handling and packing of fruit in a way 
that not even the Americans have begun to do. I saw Sicilian lemons and 
oranges in Covent Gardens in conjunction with the Californian, and all I can 
say is that the Californians have got much to learn from the Sicilians. And wc, 
too, have a lot to learn yet. The fruit business requires a groat deal of experience. 
The Sicilian packers carry out the work with great smartness, and, although 
tlie cases are bumped about, the lemons stand the voyage well. As to the point 
raised concerning our conditions of shipping compared with those of the other 
colonies, I once saw about 13,000 cases of apples put into a vessel in Tasmania, 
and from the time the case was lifted out of the trolly or dray on to the ship it 
was not touched, except to steady and conduct it into the hold. One of the 
large Orient liners came to the wharf, lying in some 30ft. of water. The case 
was put on the slide and just guided by a man down into the vessel to be 
packed in the cool chamber. Compare that system with our arrangements, and 
we find that the disadvantage is very striking. That, of course, applies to the 
shippers about Hobart. A large quantity of fruit comes down from the Huon 
district in small craft, and that requires just as much handling as here. Hut 
Adelaide has the advantage of being the last port of call (applause), and we 
are nearer to the English market. We are fully a week or eight days nearer 
than Ilobart, and probably a fortnight nearer than the Huon growers, and that 
would probably compensate for our disadvantages. Besides, the chambers are 
not opened after leaving our port. That fact may have something to do with 
the superiority of our fruit this year compared with the fruit of the other 
colonies. Australia has a very big problem yet as regards the export of fruit, 
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both aw to expense ami how the fruit in carried. There is not so much in the 
nomenclature of apples as at first might he thought, but there is quite sufficient 
to make it altogether desirable to adopt the recommendation of Mr. Sage. 
(Applause.) We are not alone in this matter. What occurs to us with regard 
to the Cleopatra occurs to other coionics with respect to other apples. For 
example—Scarlet Nonpareil was shipped under three different names by 
Tasmanian growers. 

The General Secretary : Whilst in Ilobart I saw two large ships loading. 
On that occasion they did not have any shoots. The cases of fruit were dumped 
down on the wharf, lifted in the slings—about a dozen of them—and dropped 
down the hold much in the same way as from the lighters in South Australia. 

Mr. W. Sage : I move—“ That a committee be appointed to draw up a list of 
apples chiefly exported, together with their true names and their synonyms. 
Such list to be forwarded to each of the principal growers and exporters, in 
order that they may select the name for each variety which they think most 
suitable, and that the name for each variety selected by the majority shall be 
adopted for export purposes.” 

Mr. W. C. Grasby : 1 will second the proposition. 

The Chairman : Would it not be well to provide that the resolution should 
be forwarded to the other colonies. 

Delegates: Hear, hear. 

The Chairman : If South Australia acts alone it would not be sufficient. 

The Gen krai. Secretary : It would be sufficient for South Australia. 

The Chairman : Wc should icmember that the fruit in England is known 
as Australian. 

Mr. Sage: 1 am quite agreeable to a provision as suggested by the Chairman 
being inserted. 

Mr. A, Harper : I would like to know how people will be able to know the 
names of the fruit Some call the fruit by one name, and some by another. If 
we pass this resolution I think that we should need an expert to tell us the 
names. 

The General Secretary : I take it that the committee would first of all 
give the true name to the apple which is commonly called Cleopatra for 
instance, and they would give the synonyms by which it is known here and in 
the other colonies. And it will be for the growers to say whether we shall call 
the apple by the true name, or by an) of the synonyms A majority of the 
growers would decide. You cannot send round samples of the apples. You 
will have to decide on some course before next season in 01 tier to export under 
the proper name, or the name you select. 

Mr. Grashy : The problem of naming and coming to an agreement about 
the varieties of apples grown in South Australia is a problem too great for 
mortal man. But. there are only a comparatively few well-known varieties 
that are shipped in quantity, and, in seconding the proposition, I have in view 
those standard or well-known kinds which, under one name or another, are 
known to everybody. The other varieties, if shipped at all, would be sent 
under the names people cared to send them. I think, therefore, we cun do 
something in u small way to settle this problem. 

A Member : Does not the expert a* the Port Adelaide depdt open a ease as 
a sample, and would he not be able to put the proper brand on ? 

Mr, (in inn : That would mean another farthing a case added to the cost I 
have frequently gone to the trouble to print the name on the ease simply 
because the name given by the consignor has been some outrageous one, but I 
got tired of that. 

The Chairman : Perhaps Mr. Napean-Smitli would like to say something on 
the subject. 
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Mr. G. F. Napean-Smitii : Well, fit Kt of all concerning the cases. I do not 
know for how long the Peacock case has been sent home. 

Mr. Gharry : Three seasons. 

Mr. Napean-Nmii h : Three years ago 1 tri« d a case as nearly as possible 
similar to the kerosene case, and 1 also sent a Tasmanian ca^e. To begin with, 
the Peacock case costs more money. The Tasmanian case can be imported 
here in the flat at <>d, or 5$d., and it would cost a penny more to knock it 
together. Then it is an innovation to send this case. When we send a new 
case there is always some kind of suspicion. You have to pay for innovations, 
until you get a footing, and I am not prepared to go in for innovations until after 
others have paid for the experiment. (Laughter.) The Tasmanian is a vfrell- 
shaped case. I have packed my own cases and 1 have employed packers. I 
have sent a few thousands in my time. There is certainly a little more difficulty 
in getting a large apple in a small case, but, after all, the question we have to 
consider is the price we get for our fruit at the other end. If you get 16s. 6d. 
a case for large apples in the Tasmanian case, and only 12s. Cd. for those in 
another case, 1 say, stick to the Tasmanian case. (Hear, hear.) I quite agree with 
Mr. Sage and Mr. Granby as to wlmt they have said about the nomenclature of 
apples. We are shipping fruit under all sorts of names, and although they arc 
sold to sample, I admit it would be better all round if they were to be put on 
the market under one particular name. The varieties sent away from the colony 
are, after all, so few that I do not think there can be any difficulty in fixing the 
names. 

Mr. A. B. Robin (Nuriootpa Branch): I do not claim to he a fruit exporter, 
although I have sent ftuit for the last five vcars. I quite agree with Mr, 
Sage's proposition. 1 do not think there would be an) difficulty in identify¬ 
ing the apples, because there are only about five or six apples which will pay 
to send from this colony — the Cleopatra, Dunn's Seedling. Rome Beauty. 
Jonathan, and probably the Rib&ton JPippin. 1 think that the Bureau ought to 
do something to try to get a rebate of duty on all cases exported. 

The Chairman : Hear, hear. 

Mr. Robin : 1 should think that the fruit would be packed in the Peacock 
case in half the time that it would take to pack any of the other. 

Mr. T. Best (Mount Bryan): If we could only go in for the cultivation of 
certain sorts and grow an average size, it would be better than to grow big ami 
small fruit. 

The Chairman: J think we shall all be glad to hear Mr. Pitt on this 
important question if he would be so kind as to speak. 

Mr. Pitt (Felixstow): Dutmg the past season I have had a little success 
in exporting. My average has netted about 3s. 3d. I found I could get first 
grade apples very much better in lOin. x l2in. case. I have at my place 
about seventy varieties, but for export I should not select more than about 
half a dozen out of them. I sent twenty varieties to London, and out of them 
I suppose about eight did not pay expenses. There were about six that paid 
very well. Mr. Robin did not mention ari apple which I found to answer my 
purpose the best of any. That is the Strawberry Pippin. I did not have a 
single case out of about 400 cases of Strawberry Pippins that brought me a 
low price. (Hear, hear.) We are asked in some respects to follow the other 
colonies. But what have we to learn fiom Tasmania? We have heard they 
have given one apple three different names in shipping. The true Scarlet 
Permain they have called the Scarlet Nonpareil. Nor do l think we have 
anything to learn Irom New South Wales or Victoria. (Hear, hear.) I^et 
South Australia stand on her own merits. 

Mr. Quinn : Perhaps we can convert them, Mr. Pitt. 

Mr. Pitt : Let them follow our example if they like. 
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The motion was put and declared carried unanimously, and the following 
gentlemen were appointed the committee:—Messrs. S. Hannaford, Gumeraeha; 
W. Merchant, Norton’s Summit; W. Sage, Angaston ; A. B. Robin, Nuriootpa; 
E. Pitt, Payneham ; G. Lew cock, Clare; and G. Guinn. 

Adjournment. 

The Congress adjourned at 12*15 p.m. until 7*30 pan. 


Fifth Session, Thursday Evening, September 9. 

The Congress resumed at 7*30. 

Address by Professor Lowrie on Dairy Cows and 

Milk Yields. 

There was a ver) large attendance to listen to an address by Professor 
Lowrie, M.A., B.Se., Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural College, on 
“ Dairy Cows and Milk Yields/’ A large number of diagrams and tabular 
statements illustrate c oi* the subject of the lecture were displayed on the walls. 

The Chairman : I have pleasure in introducing Professor Lowrie to the 
meeting, lie has gone to a great deal of trouble, and therefore I am glad to 
see so large an attendance to listen to his lecture. 1 believe you will profit 
very much by what you will hear from him. 

Professor Lowrte, received with applause, said: 1 should have liked to have 
been in a way better prepared for this address than 1 am to-night. 1 have 
plenty of material, but I feel that the subject is one that is worthy of very 
considerable preparation, and that the best should be made of it, because 
in our South Australian dairying interest, if the full benefit of the industry is 
to be reaped by the State and the individuals engaged m the industiy, I think, 
as far as things are going now, it is more by attention to the milk yields than 
in any other dilection. (Hear, hear ) We have in this colony the very latest 
machinery, or 1 may say developments of machinery : we have the separator, 
the butter worker, and freezing machines, and we have an export business 
worked up as efficiently probably as in any other colony; but w*e hn\e not yet 
got the \ery first essential—that is, a first-class dairy cow all round. Some 
men may demur to a statement like that, but if they look at it in a reasonable, 
unprejudiced way, they will not be prepared to argue that there is not 
opportunity in this colony for those engaged iu the dairying industry to 
increase their profits to a very considerable degree by attention simply to the 
milk yields of their cattle, and by efforts to increase the yields. (Hear, hear.) 
Now* our dairying business, if it is to develop as extensively as some people 
believe, must look to the outside market that is to absorb the produce, a ml here 
we have to compete against the other colonies iu which the conditions—in 
Victoria, at least—are more favourable to the man who owns the land, take it 
as a whole, than they are in South Australia. You may probably have 
wondered why Victoria has gone ahead with such uist strides in the dairying 
industry, while South Australia has seemed to lag behind. But if you visit 
Victoria and compare the conditions there with ours, it will stare you in the 
face, even as yon travel in the railway trains, that the dairy farmers have a 
great advantage. Much of the best grazing country in that colony is heavily 
timbered; the cost of clearing it would be great, so the owmers have to graze it 
until it will pay them to clear it, and they have the money to do so: and what 
brings a surer revenue than by grazing the land, seeing that the produce is quickly 
disposed of for cash. Now, much of our country is cleared land; the( greater 
part of our wheat-growing land—quite nineteen-twentieths of it I should say— 
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can be cultivated with the plough. In Victoria they have to put very 
considerable labor into the land before they can get much of it into condition 
for the plough ; therefore, with a fairly good rainfall, they find dairying to 
exactly meet their needs, and they have developed it in a wonderful way. Then 
we have to compete against Denmark, Sweden, Normandy, and to a greater or 
less extent against America; and if in the future it be found that this butter 
export trade to Britain is more profitable than the dead meat trade, we shall, no 
doubt, have South America also a competitor in this industry. Butl think, look¬ 
ing at the figures and taking note of the relative amount of produce introduced 
into Britain from different countries, that the country which is likely to deter¬ 
mine the market in London or Britain is Denmark, because even yet apparently 
when so many countries are taking a hand in this trade Denmark is doing more 
than all the other countries put together. Now, I have an example of the kind 
of conditions that we have to compete with. There is a Danish co-operative 
factory. The milk is supplied by small farmers, and the milk reaching the 
factory comes from 900 cows. There are eighteen farmers, a7id each gives 
security for 11s. for each cow kept to supply the factory, which means that if 
he has fifty cows he gi\es £27 security. With that security they go to the 
bank and borrow at 5 per cent,, which pays off capital aud interest in thirty 
years. Neither the treasurer nor the secretary receives fees. The treasurer is 
the schoolmaster, and be does the work gratis. If we in South Austialia pay 
directors’ fees we are handicapped as against the producers in Denmark. 
Whether we should not have sufficient philanthropy or public-spiritedness 
to cause men to devote a little time to the carrying on of a dairy factory 
without receiving fees is a quest ion for you to discuss; but you must 
remember that you have to compete with a country in this trade where fees are 
not paid, and where there arc men willing to do such work without charging 
for their service. (Hear, hear.) In this factory the manager is paid £280 per 
year; but out of that sum lie has to pay for labor, which leaves him about 
£120. In 1895, when the price was high, they paid slightly under 4d. per 
per gallon for the milk. The profits, if any, from the factory are shared. The 
selling price of butter at the factory was lOd, per pound. Now, I have given 
you an example of some of the conditions prevailing at a factory. Wc will see 
what the conditions arc on a typical Danish farm. The tenant is a lady ; area 
of farm, 750 acres. Rent and taxes amount to about £ i,000 per annum. (Oh !) 
That is about £l 6s. 8d. per acre. We have a very considerable advantage 
there. (Hear, hear.) Our best land is worth 9s. or 10s., and a lot of our good 
dairying country can be got at 5s. per acre ; aud I would reckon that we can 
get as much for £l per year as the Danish tenants pay £5 for, and, with four 
acres to the cow, we get a lead of from £2 10s. up to £5 per cow on the rent. 
That is fairly good encouragement to allow for our greater expenses in other 
directions. Out of that £1,000 a sum of £450 is fixed rent, while the rest 
varies with the prices of corn and butter. If the prices of com and butter are 
high, the rent is higher; if the prices are low, the rent is lower. They arc still 
old-fashioned enough in Denmark to have that manner of fixing rent, and in 1895 
the rent of the farm 1 refer to came to £1,000. Then all repairs have to be 
done by the tenant, and the stock and implements belong to the tenant. On 
the farm worked bj this lady a married man’s wages are £25 per annum, plus 
cottage and garden, with light beer and skim milk. For working the land, 750 
acres, sixteen men and thirty horses are kept regularly employed, and more arc 
engaged at harvest. I suppose here we would keep about four or five to work the 
same class of land. So if we have to pay more for our labor, we get more out 
of it. We have got improved implements and other conveniences which they 
have not, as a rule, in Denmark. On this farm I speak of all the oats and 
barley grown are used for feeding the stock; the wheat and rye are used in 
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the house. Rape cake is bought, and 61bs. per day given to the cattle in 
winter. The yield of milk from the cows averages GOOgalls. each per annum, 
and 24lbs. of milk make lib. of butter. A lot of ice is used in the dairy. 
The skim milk and the butter milk, with caraways, are converted into cheese 
and sold at 2d. per pound. The lady keeps 200 cattle on the farm, and of 
these 160 is the average milking number. That is the country wc have to 
compete with. We have one very great lead in regard to the value of the land 
and the rentals. We have another, 1 think, in the fact that we have our 
country fenced. In Denmark the cow s arc tethered ; and on the farm I speak 
of two men are employed entirely in removing the tethers, a work which has 
to be done every few hours. 

A Delegate : It preserves the grass. While the cows are grazing in one 
place, the grass is growing in another. 

Professor Lowkik : While the cow is feeding in one place without a 
tether, the grass is growing in another. (Laughter.) I admit, though, that 
probably you will get more growth by feeding a place clean out, and then 
leaving it to grow again. The feeding of lucem is an example of that, and, no 
doubt, a little more w r ould be got from the land in that way than if cattle are 
continually nibbling at the feed and walking over it. One man is employed in 
watering the cow s, and the three men attend to the cows in the byres in the winter. 
There again we have an advantage, because house feeding is not needed here. 
It is necessary for us to feed cows in the winter, but not necessary for us to keep 
them all day and night inside, and gene rail) speaking, it would be a mistake for 
us to do it. The cattle will be better out all night, too, in the average districts, 
than tied up inside. Some cows in cold and exposed parts may be better for 
being tied up, or put into sheltered yards, but 1 am convinced that in the 
average of our dairying country, cattle going out at night, though it be bleak 
and cold, will do better than if kept inside. On this farm milking begins at 
4 a.m. and at 4 in the afternoon. Swedish milkmaids do the milking. These 
women are imported for that work and nothing else. At one time they used 
to be asked to do other work, but apparently, they struck against it. Their 
wages are £6 15s. per annum, plus board. The cowman’s wages are £11 5s., 
plus board. 

A Delegate : How many cows do the women milk ? 

Professor Lowkte : One woman to twenty cows. That, gentlemen, is I 
think a fair example of the dairying conditions in Denmark. I have quoted 
from a trustworthy authority, Bath and West of England Society (G. 
Lloyd Baker), to show you what we have to compete with, and, as I 
said when I began, if we are to make the most of our advantages in this 
fight—because all business is practically a fight—it is by attention to the breed 
of cows, to their feeding, and to other conditions which will work up the 
average milk yield. I take it, then, it is for me to talk a good many common¬ 
places, but on the whole endeavoring to show that there is the opportunity 
with us for an increase of our dairy yield to an amount very nearly double that 
of the present time. That looks like big figures, but if you look at the 
question all round I think that you will be inclined to grant what I say. 
How is the thing to be done ? In the first place, by improving the breed of 
cattle. Out of the cattle we have in this colony there are the Hereford, 
Devon, Shorthorn, Jersey, and Ayrshire, and, to a small extent, Holstein, and 
we have what may be called the country cow. Now the Ayrshire, Jersey, and 
Holstein are recognised milking breeds, as everybody knows. The Shorthorn, 
Devon, and our country cow may or may not be good milking cattle, while the 
Hereford, which we have amongst us in abundance, are, in the first place, beef 
producing cattle. The question has been fought out in a good many countries 
as to whether the dairy breeds proper are more payable than breeds which 
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combine the dairying with beef-producing qualities. For us I think it is a 
comparatively unimportant question. Our cows, no matter how symmetrical 
they may be,*and whether they may turn the scale at l,400lbs. or 1,5001bs., live 
weight, when they are 9 years old, are worth about £5 each if they are worth 
that. Sometimes they will go a little more, but we may take it as an average 
that a good beef cow at that age is worth £5. Now consider that you have 
£5 distributed over six years, which will give you about 18s. per annum, and ask 
the question whether it would not be better worth } our while to have a cow 
for milking during that period than to Keep one for beef purposes. Are we to get 
the greater value from the milk and butter or to look to the beef for the return ? 
Will it be worth our while to keep these larger cattle to get this extra price 
when they go to the shambles or to dispense with them and take the butter 
returns from Jerseys and Ayrshires ? I think there can be no doubt that in 
South Australia it will be far better for us to go for the milking breed when 
oui prices for beef cattle are so low. If it is a debatab'e point in England— 
and the breeders there know what they are talking about—whether they should 
keep the milking biceds or the beef producing cattle, there can be no 
question as to our position. It will be better for us to go for one or 
oth r r of the milking breeds, even if the cow fetched nothing for beef. 
Now that the dairy factories are taking in the milk after it is tested 
for butter fat something more than the bulk or weight of the milk 
must receive consideration Quality as well as quantity has to be con¬ 
sidered, and when it is borne in mind that we have a mild climate l am of 
opinion, in view of ail her advantages, that -we should vote in favor of the 
Jersey cow Our export trade at pie sent is chiefly butter. Whether time will 
develop a trade in cheese I do not know’. Perhaps Mr. David Wilson will'be able 
to tell you. (Hear, hear ) Take things as they are now. It is butter that we sell, 
and on the face of the earth the butter cow is the Jersey. That, 1 think, is 
allowed nearly everywhere, because the color of the butter is better, the quality 
is higher, the fat globules are larger, and the amount of butter obtained from 
a certain amount of milk better. (Hear, hear.) The Guernsey cow is her 
recognised competitor, but we have not got her here. If the Jersey is the 
best butter cow, and if our export trade is largely in butter, that is a good 
argument in favor of introducing a good milking Jersey strain of cattle. But 
that cannot be done in a day, nor in a tear, nor in half a dozen years. 

Mr. David Wilson, of Victoria: Not with a Government bull ? (Laughter). 

Professor Lowrie: No; not with pretty well a thousand bulls. It takes 
years for the stock to grow\ 

Mr. I). Wilson: All Government bulls are likely to have tw*o calves. 
(Laughter). 

A Dklegate: Both bull calves. 

Professor Lowrie : Whatever happens it will be some time before we can 
make any headway, but at the same time, we can be up and doing, though we 
cannot expect that the average farmers can be going all round for pedigree 
Jersey cattle, such as those very excellent cattle on the show ground to-day. 
Here I would say that the colony of South Australia is to be congratulated 
on having such men as Mr. Angas and Mr. Murray in its midst—who are 
willing, no doubt for business ends, if we look a! it in that narrow-minded way 
—and w T ho have the energy and enterprise to take the risk of importing these 
valuable stock at very considerable expense, not only in the purchase, the 
shipping and incidentals, but the quarantine charges. (Applause.) Now, that 
expense at the quarantine grounds is one which I think might fairly be brought 
under the notice of the Government, considering their present attitude of 
doing a considerable deal to encourage the farming industry. It might be that 
if the question were brought by this Bureau directly under the notice of the 
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Government it would receive very favorable consideration. (Hear, bear.) I 
think that a man who has bought cattle at a big figure—Mr. Angas, for 
instance, bought the first prize at the Cambridge Show—might very well be 
told by the Government, “ You have done good, let us hope for yourself, but 
you have undoubtedly done good for the community, because you must sell 
that new blood amongst our herds and flocks, and through that getting out 
amongst our producers the community will be benefited. Let the comm unity 
then pay part of the expenses entailed by law.” The quarantine regulations 
are framed to save our cattle from the risk of disease, and I say by all 
means keep them strict and stringent; but as they are for the safety of the 
stock in the colony, the community is benefiting by the regulations, and I 
think it is therefore hard that the whole of the expenditure should be charged 
to the man who has the enterprise to import fresh stock. (Hear, hear.) I 
hope that before very long the Government will see that it is a fair tax on the 
community to take over these quarantine expenses. The Government expenses 
are probably relatively little; the agents expenses are heavy, and I think that 
the Government might very well pay for the feeding and the attention, with¬ 
out taking any risk. So much for that digiession. I was saying it might not 
be necessary or desirable for burners generally to go in for pedigree cattle, 
if they can go in for pedigiee dairying cattle they could not do better. But 
if you give attention to little bits of coloring, certain marks, a certain class 
of nicely turned horn, and such things that the show-yard judge lays so much 
stress upon, and take them as a guarantee that you are getting a particular 
blood for milkers, 1 would say that a milking pedigree from a dairyman’s 
point of view is better. In Scotland the women go up for dairying certificates, 
and a dairymaid who was asked at an examination by what means she would 
judge a cow replied, “ by milking it.” The judge tried to push her a bit, 
and asked whether there were not any other means that she would take, she 
still replied that she would just milk it. 'Hie girl was fairly near the mark. 
We could tell a good cow if we had half a dozen and were told to pick out the best 
three. We might pick out two, but perhaps not so many. It is like dealing 
with racehorses. The horses gallop in all shapes, and the cows milk in all 
shapes. We have to endeavor, 1 think, in whatever breed of cattle we favor, 
to look \ery carefully to the history of the dam of the hull we are using. 

Mr. D. Wilson* : And you cannot get it. 

Professor Lowxuk : Everybody admits that it is necessary. We have 
developed a good deal of energy in other directions. Take, for instance, the 
energy put into agricultural societies—a movement that has fairly run iltl —I 
would say there aie about ten times too many of them. If that energy had 
been put into one thing, among others that 1 could name: if it were put into 
the direction of having regular tests made at the different dairies of cattle 
entered for a milking pedigree, and these tests were brought to the central 
agricultural society— because this is not a matter of centralisation at all—and, 
if the branch societies in the country took an active interest in creating a 
milking pedigree, a great seivice would be rendered. As it is, these petty 
little district societies play the deuce with any movement of the sort, and are 
keeping the good men in the country out of any practical work, by making 
them be chairmen of the district societies. Whereas the agriculture of the 
country at large should dictate the policy of the central society. That policy is 
now directed by the district of Adelaide, with the help of a few large holders. 
(Hear, hear.) If part of the energy expended in the country on useless little 
societies were directed into working committees for regular testing of milking 
qualities, you might very soon establish a pedigree. You might take the owner’s 
word for the quality of the cattle; you take his word for other things. Cooking 
pedigree is a matter very little known at present. I have never had much to do 
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with pedigree stock, but I should say it is a practice relatively little known; but 
you could trust to the word of the owner, confirmed by an occasional test, and 
then you could have certain cows registered. I would register all above 500galls. 
per annum for a time. That would be a very decent minimum. (Hear, hear.) 
We should not load the stud book with names by getting down to 400galls., 
because there* are cows all over the colony that yield as much as that. (Hear, 
hear.) If there were a pedigree register kept in this way by the central society, 
and if the cattle are pure bred, look at the value of such a register to the seller, 
and to the purchaser, if he is keeping dairy stock. The boards of manage¬ 
ment of the dairy factories might do considerable work in this direction ; and 
I believe it would be to their advantage, because it would lead to their getting 
larger supplies of milk. It would he time fairly and legitimately occupied, to 
help in the registering and classification of these pedigree cows, so that people 
who want to buy young stock to raise the average yield of their herds may 
know where to go. At present we buy blindly, We trust to the appearance 
of the beast, which, though it goes a long way, does not go all the way. (Hear, 
hear.) The*e tests might be made, not only as regards quantity, but quality. 
From these registered cattle young bulls which are purebred beasts should be 
drawn. I would not advise breeding from a crossbred bull, even though his 
dam gave 800 or 900galls. a year. (Hear, hear, and dissent.) I know certain 
people hold different opinions. I would not breed from a crossbred bull, how¬ 
ever good his dam, if I could get a purebred bull with a good dam. 

Mr. D. Wilson : Men are not prepared to pay a very high price for a pure¬ 
bred bull as against a crossbred. 

A Delegate : Where is the benefit in going for a purebred bull ? 

Professor Lowbie : Simply because we cannot turn the work of Providence 
upside down. There are certain laws in nature that are inviolable There ore 
biological laws in breeding that are just as absolute as the most absolute 
physical law, and one of them is hereditary influence. 

Mr. D. Wilson : What about the rest that animals take for generations ? 

Professor Lowrie: You are speaking of stock cast back. Everyone grants 
that, and it is but the exception that proves the rule of heredity. Whoever 
heard of a cocktail, a halfbred horse, winning the Derby ? 

A Delegate : A non-pedigree horse. Bend Or, won the Derby. 

Professor Lowrie : You are making a mistake; Bend Or was a pedigree 
horse ; he won the Derby in 1880, I think. He was sire of Ormond. 

Mr. Molinrux : I think gentlemen should allow the Professor to proceed 
without interruption. He is here giving a lecture, and he should be allowed 
to go on in his own way. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. D. Wilson: i only wanted to give the Professor a rest—to give him a 
“blow.” (Laughter.) 

Professor Lowrie : It does not matter to me at all; in fact, I rather like to 
meet objections at once. I will take Mr. Wilson’s point that there is some¬ 
thing to he said for crossbred stock, and that there is not sufficient chance of 
getting the best milking breeds from purebred cattle in our colony. We have 
to argue this question from analogy. Does breeding from crossbred sheep on 
both sides turn out satisfactory ? In France they tried for many generations 
to produce a sheep that would give the mutton of the English sheep and the 
wool of the Merino. The Government spent many thousands of pounds in 
experiments. Have they got such an animal? No. They are breeding the 
Merino sheep there now, and pure breeds for mutton. The halfbred sheep of 
the south of Scotland is another example. 

A Delegate : Do you approve of breeding in ? 

Professor Lowrie: That is beside the question. We cannot expect a 
farmer to have ail pedigree stock, but I think his bull should be pedigreed, and 
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if possible pedigreed additionally and more worthily from a milking dam. I 
go dead against all breeding from measly, cross, ugly-looking, bastard brutes 
such as you can see any day in the country. Some of them are going about in 
the neighborhood of Roseworthy, and they are the most miserable brutes 
possible. (Laughter.) Why a farmer should bother to keep such things I 
cannot for the life of me understand. What would wc think of a farmer who 
would go to a miller and buy seed wheat ^without any idea of its kind or 
quality? Well, some farmers carry that sort of habit into the breeding of 
their stock, and they keep bulls that arc not only a nuisance to themselves, 
but a nuisance to the whole neighborhood. The sooner we work up a feeling 
against that sort of thing the better. (Hear, hear.) You see that I have, to 
some extent, leaned in favor of the Jersey breed of cattle. A while ago I used 
to keep the Ayrshire well forward, but, speaking without prejudice, I think 
that, as we are a butter-producing community, the Jersey will be found to suit 
us better. I would put a purebred Jersey hull on the best milking country 
cows that 1 could get hold of. I would look very particularly into the question 
which were the best milkers, and I would go hack again and again to the 
Jerseys untd the herd was three-fourths or seven-eighths bred Jersey. Then I 
think I would have the best possible dairy herd. (Hear, hear, and dissent.) 
There is a breed of cattle in Britain known as the Red Poll cattle. Some of 
them are in New South Wales. They are very heavy, deep milkers, and good 
beef-producing cattle at the same time. 

Mr. I). Wilson : What about Holsteins ? 

Professor Lowiue; They come in the same category. They will give a 
deeper yield of milk, but they are not such good butchers’ bea,sts as the Red 
Polls. 

A Delegate: They eat a lot. 

Professor Lowiue : Yes. They are cattle that need favorable feeding con¬ 
ditions. They are big heavy cattle, and unless you look after them particularly 
well in the matter of feeding 3 on will find they will go down. If y ou could 
have .stock like those in the show yard, all would be well; but if we started 
milking Holstein cattle, do you think we could keep up to that standard ? 

Mr. Shannon, M.P.: Can you keep up the standard of the Jersey? 

Professor Lowiue : Yes. The champion Jersey in the show yards to-day 
w r as bred in Aus ralia. But I say we are not prepared for the Holsteins as 
we are for the Jerseys. Are you going to spend half the colony's revenue 
in importing cattle? We have had the other breeds I have mentioned in 
the colony. The forefathers of ibis audience imported them. We have 
something to go on. But if we are to go for Holsteins then w*e need cither 
to import very largely, or else wait until the Holstein cattle wc have in 
the colony overtake the conditions; and by the time that happens the butter 
trade may be out of existence. (Laughter, and hear, hear.) It is a delicate 
thing for me to argue m favor of one breed of cattle against another. I know r 
there are good milking cattle in ail breeds—even in the Herefords—and many 
of the greatest results of dairy tests are from Shorthorn cattle or Shorthorn 
crossbreeds, I am not losing sight of these facts. If we got on to a good 
strain of Shorthorn cattle, we might get a good milking average. But I am 
arguing for what I consider the cheapest and best means of providing ourselves 
with good butter cows. I believe this is one of the means—being careful to 
keep pedigree bulls, that have in addition a milking pedigree to their clams, 
and by breeding from the best and richest milkers amougst our country cows. 
(Hear, hear.) Now, there is another w*ay of increasing the yields of milk, and 
that is by feeding the beasts properly. (Hear, hear.) It is said “what goes 
into the mouth makes the beast.” It determines the milk yield of a cow to a 
considerable extent. Wherein can feeding he improved? It is curious to 
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read the discussions of the Branch Bureaus on this subject, to notice how every 
Bureau agreed that much could be done by the introduction of summer fodders, 
ensilage, and fodder crops. But how many of the farmers worked this out? 
It is only here and there that these ideas have been put into practice. The 
prevailing custom is to bring a cow in when the feed is beginning to come, and 
to milk her so long as there is feed, and then let the poor beast starve the very 
soul out of herself afterwards, That custom undoubtedly takes away a big 
percentage of profit from our dairying industry. Every man knows that if a 
beast goes down in condition she requires considerable time to recover that 
condition, and that she cannot be expected, while the process of recovery is 
going on, to do her best as a milker. (Hear, hear.) Last year there was some 
excuse, because the season was so bad and feed was so dear; but even with an 
average season this sort of thing goes on. And when the feed does come do 
you think that a cow which has been allowed to run down is in a healthy con¬ 
dition to make the most of it ? 

Mr. D. Wilson : Pedigree does not count for much then. 

Professor Lowkie : The pedigree beast may succumb, while a useless 
half-bred bea«t would live. (Laughter.) But if we have anything good we take 
particular care of it. (Hear, hear.) If the farmers would take as much interest 
in criticising hulls and dairy stock as the farmers in the North do criticising 
their neighbors* draught horses, much good would result. In the north of the 
colony, more especially from Jamestown round to Mannanarieup to Blackrock, 
bad conditions though they have, the men own the best teams in South Aus¬ 
tralia. Look how anxiously the merits of thg draught horses are watched, and 
how great an interest is taken in the prize list. Why cannot our farmers in the 
southern districts take as much interest in their dairy cattle? (Jlear, hear.) If 
they did they would think many times before they allowed the cattle to get 
poor, with the feed low and the weather cold. They would keep them in a nice 
healthy, thrifty condition, with a nice warm coat on during the winter, so that 
when the feed becomes good they would get the full fruition from it. and reap 
the profits (Hear, hear.) I think that by growing pait of the fallows with 
summer fodders—if, for example, maize be tried, as it is by many in the Wood- 
side district—the farmers would get feed for January and part of February. 
They could put on other parts a bit of sorghum, that comes in February. They 
can make ensilage in three weeks’ time from now, that will feed splendidly in 
May, and many can grow a crop of mangolds that will help them through the 
winter with silage or bran, and the advantage will come back twofold. We 
have undoubtedly a possibility of a succession of succulent fodders the year 
round, and if we take advantage of that possibility by growing maize, sorghum, 
millet, a few mangolds, lucerne, making* ensilage, and helping out the feed with 
a little bran or copra cake, you may keep your dairy cattle in good condition 
constantly, and you will get manure for your land. Youjwould raise your milk 
yields from the present quantity of 350galls. or 370galls.jp 500galls. 

Mr. D. Wtlson: Take 100 off. Jr 

Professor Loweik : I can only take the average, am judging from the 
reports of the Bureaus; here aiwsome of them. At Pine Forest 200galls. per 
cow was about the average, and is profitable. If that is profitable what a fortune 
there must be in dairying. (Laughter.) If a man has any skill at all, and pays 
attention to it, he should get SOOgalls. per cow. Bowhill Bureau thinks 
400galls, to GOOgalls should be aimed at if the industry is to be made profitable, 
but they do not say what they are getting. Gladstone considers 400galls. 
necessary to make a profit, and mentions that lucern, mangolds, maize, and 
sorghum are growing, but there are only a few people doing it. Jobnsburg 
says that 300galls. would be profitable. Mount Gambier goes for GOOgalls., 
but Rajs that 360galls. would pay. I think that their average is higheV than 
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360galls. Paskevillc says about dOOgalls. would pay, and I suppose that is 
their average, Golden Grove mentions about 350galls. The average in South 
Australia is not, I think, above that amount. In Victoria the average is about 
350galls., in New South Wales 270galls., in Great Britain 450galls., and there 
they know perfectly well that, if they are to hold their own at dairying, they 
will have to better the 450gal)s, In one of the States of Holland the average 
is 900galls. per annum— 

Mr. D. Wilson : So it is, I should think, at your Sewage Farm. 

Professor Lowiue : No; the Co-operative Society’s daily cattle average 
477galls per annum. In Denmark the average is about 450galls., so that we 
have a very considerable leeway to make up, which I say, with all due considera¬ 
tion to our fickle climate, is more than possible in our dairying districts. I 
trust that in a meeting like this the discussion that will follow will have the 
effect of causing the farmers in South Australia who are looking to dairying 
as a means of livelihood, to wake up and see to it that they are doing their 
utmost to provide that their stock shall return, instead of 350galls. or so, 
5('0galls. per year. (Applause.) 

The Chairman : I have taken a very great interest in dairying during the 
last few years, and have studied to some extent what has been done in Denmark. 
No longer ago than 1882 Denmark was quite as badly off in respect to dairying 
as we are at the present moment. The quantity of milk that their rows were 
giving was certainly no better than is given in the majority of cases in South 
Australia. What has Denmark done to make the improvements we see ? She, 
as well as the United States, has not stinted to put forth her powers to intro¬ 
duce the very best pedigree of blood that was to be bad. No matter whether 
the bull cost one thousand guineas, it must be had; and that was the policy 
too in the United States. It has been asserted, and it is quite true, that 
originally the Holstein was not in favor as a milker, but what has been done 
with that breed in the United States ? By sending around in Holland to sec 
where the best bulls could be got, and by purchasing those bulls, whatever the 
price was, the result in the United States has been quite astonishing; and at 
the present moment a very fine breed of Jerseys and the Holsteins run neck 
and neck together. The quantity of butter fat from the Holstein cattle has 
been largely increased. In one instance we find a Jersey cow a few pounds of 
butter ahead, and in another ease the Holstein cow is ahead. I could give you 
a number of examples of this rivalry, if so desired, but there are mauy gentle¬ 
men here to-nigl)J who no doubt will give their opinions on this important 
matter, so that I had better say no more cm the' subject at present. I might 
mention that in Denmark, in 1808, the average yield of butter per cow f was 
1121bs., in 1872 it was 14Glbs., and the quantity has been increasing ever 
since. The weight of the milk has also nearly doubled since 1882. So it is 
no wonder that Denmark has taken the place with regard to dairying that it 
now occupies. There is one other matter of interest I would mention. It is 
very well for the Government to introduce Jersey bulls, but you cannot expect 
the Government to send four out of the eight bulls to one place. I see there 
is an application that four of’ them should be sent to Hawker. In Denmark 
the people have their bull associations, and we should do the same. I know 
that some of our Bureaus have purchased bulls, and to some extent have 
followed the example of the Denmark associations, I would just mention how 
it is done. There are a number of cows selected for the bull—I hope that the 
number in this colony is not too large. In Denmark the committee selects 100 
cows for the bull. Then, of course, you would expect to have a herd hook for 
every bull association, and that course has been followed in several countries. I 
hope that what has b:en done in some few instances by our Bureaus will be 
very much extended. Perhaps Professor Lowrie would give sufficient informa¬ 
tion generally as to what ought to be done. 
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Mr. W Cokninii (Gumeracha): I move a vote of thanks to the Professor 
for the very able address he has given us. 1 have never been to the College at 
Rose worthy. I had intended to go next week, but after the Professor’s 
description of the bulls that are in the neighborhood, 1 am afraid to go. 
(Laughter.) 

Professor Low hi j«: : They arc not limited to that district. 

Mr. Cornish : I am very pleased to know that the quality of our milk bears 
favorable comparison with the milk in the other parts of the world, and that 
we are able to make as much butter from one gallon of milk as is done in 
other places. There is one thing I am disappointed over, the Professor docs 
not favor the housing of the cows here in the w r inter. I would ask him 
whether he does not think a cow feels the cold as much in this climate as 
others do in colder climates, because in colder climates they are acclimatised. 
I am strongly of opinion that it is a good thing to house the cows. I have 
tiii'd many ways of treating cows, and have come to the conclusion that if 1 
spend ill00 on a building to keep them warm at nights, the expenditure will 
return more than 5 per cent, interest. The cows will keep their heat and will 
not demand so much from their food to keep in condition as if they were 
exposed at night. Undoubtedly the system of allowing cows to go dry during 
the winter is unprofitable. 1 have started to erect a building to shelter my 
cows, and 1 mean to go on with it, because I believe it will pay. 

Professor Lowuie: On the matter of housing the cows, 1 said that 
in thr colder districts of South Australia I thought cattle should be housed, 
but that in the average districts I believed they would do as well out¬ 
side. In the district where I am, the milking goes off if I keep the cows in 
during July and August They do better outside, except on the bleakest and 
stormiest nights. If we had the ideal cattle yard the case woidd bo different. 
My idea would be a sort of small loose-box pens, where the cow would be free, 
but wlure the cow is tied up by the neck the irritation counteracts the un¬ 
doubtedly physiological fact that the colder weather will take the benefit of 
some of the feed out of it for the needs of the cow. In the colder districts, 
like that of Gumeracha, 1 would say “‘house the cows, by all means.” 

Mr. W. G. Mills (Kanmantoo): I second the vote of thanks. 1 know a 
cow that has given 19lbs. of butter per week, and she is the biggest scrubber 
that ever you would find. If she has any breed about her at all, it is the Devon. 
Of course she is well fed. Our failure to get a bigger supply of milk is due to 
the starving of tlic beasts for several months in the year. | know a man who 
gets his living from 16 acres of land by keeping five or six cows on it, and he 
keeps them rolling fat all the time, doing as well as others who would want 
five or six times as much land for the same number of cows. I doubt if fences 
are an advantage over tethering. When they are tethered and handled, cows 
become more* docile and quiet, and it is then they will give their best yield. 
The cow that gave 19ibs. of butter, although a scrubber, was well handled, and 
so was ver\ quiet I am well acquainted with the management of the Blakiston 
factory, and the scrubbers, even for the butter test, do very well; some of them 
as well as half-bred Jerseys. 

Mr. Shannon, M.P. (Maitland): The Professor advocates the Jersey bull as 
an improvement, and says that the Ilolsteins would be very well if we had got 
them here, and they would keep up their condition. His argument does not do 
away with the fact that Holstoins grown in South Australia may be superior to 
those imported. If the Holstein is superior to the Jersey now, why advocate 
the Jersey? 

Mr. D. Wilson : Because she gives more butter fat, and we are paid by that 
now, 

Mr* Shannon : Are we going to advocate a second-rate cattle when we know 
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that a better class can be got ? 1 will challenge the farmers here to say whether, 
after using a Jersey bull, they have seen any improvement in the second 
generation. 

A Delegate : l would say yes, for one. 

Another Delegate : 1 will say yes, too. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Shannon: 1 do not detract from the Jersey cow being a rich butter 
cattle, but I say that if you arc goiug to put a Jersey bull to common farm 
cattle, we shall so minimise the size of the < attle that they will be a lot of 
weeds. What is the fault of our cattle now Y The complaint is that they are 
getting weedy and small. 

A Delegate : You are talking about beef. 

Mr. Shannon : The yield of milk depends on the size of the cow to a great 
extent. Will a goat give as much milk as a cow ? (Laughter.) To yield a 
large quantity of liquid you must have a reservoir big enough. 

A Delegate: You are wrong. 

Mr. Shannon: What produces the milk? The food that goes into the 
animal’s mouth. If it is a big cow, she can consume a larger quantity than a 
small cow does, therefore can produce more milk. The cow that can take in 
most feed is the cow we want. (Dissent.) We want to improve our breeds, 
but to do that we must get more size in them. That will never be achieved by 
putting on the Jersey. I am sorry that the Professor is so much gone on the 
Jersey. 1 maintain, from what 1 can gather, that farmers can get a better 
cross from the A) rshire, and that the stock will do better on hardier fodders, 
while the milk will be much richer for cheese. The only point in the Jerseys 
to heat the Ayrshires is their richness. 

A Delegate : That’s just the point. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Shannon: But if you get more in quantity, you may more than 
compensate for loss in quality. Lately T saw advertised twenty half-bred cows, 
the offspring of a purebred Jersey bull of a very good milking stiain, and I 
would not have paid the fare of one of then, they were such a miserable lot. 
We want a larger breed of cattle, and I would like the Professor to say 
definitely, from the information he has before him, if he does not consider that 
the Holstein would be a better class of cattle to cross on the country cow. 

The Chairman: I have a statement here that the average yield of forty 
cows at Mcningie was 387galls. The prize milker at the show’ to-day is a half 
Jersey. She yielded 271 bs. of milk and the test of the milk for butter was 5 
per cent. 

Mr. Shannon : What is her other half ? 

The Chairman : I do not know. 

Mr. Shannon: It was that that she got her milking qualities from. 

The Chairman : In the United States a cow of the name of Lady Betty 
has given as much as 34lbs. of butter in seven days. I am merely telling you 
this, so that you may see what we ought to do here. (Hear, hear.) 

Professor Lowri e : I agree with Mr. Mills, that a very great deal of the profit 
to be derived from a cow depends on the quiet handling, and, therefore, I 
advocate milkmaids instead of milkmen. Train the cows to be milked in the 
paddocks, and let the pretty dairymaids go to them, and the cows will do better 
all round. Mr. Shannon took me to task very severely, in the style of “ 1 
am Sir Oracle; when I ope my mouth let no dog bark.” Although his 
tone of dogmatic assertiveness may do for a higher “ Assembly,” it is not 
likely to rule in an assembly such as this. (Hear, hear.) lie found fault 
because I advocated the Jersey as against the Ayrshire, and because I did not 
pay attention to the size and weight of the beasts. Will he say how much 
heavier the Ayrshire crossbred is than the Jersey? 

Mr. Shannon : Half as heavy again. (Laughter.) 
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Professor Lowkie : It is six to one and half a dozen the other. Take a 
crossbred Jersey into the market fat. and see whether a butcher would not 
pay as much for it as for a crossbred Ayrshire (Hear, hear.) The Holsteins 
are much heavier cattle, and when they are before our eyes as they were 
to-day, they make a very pleasing picture—tine, large-framed, beautiful cattle 
from every point of view. 

A Delegate: What is the yield? 

Professor Lowkie : I do not know : but I know they are the heaviest milking 
cattle in the world. I also know they have the poorest percentage of butter 
fat in the world. If you take their large quantity of milk and low percentage 
of fat, and take the Jerseys, with their less quantity of milk and double the 
fat- 

The Chairman : 1 dispute that. 

Professor Lowkie: Have the Holsteins come within 1J per cent, of the 
butter fat of the Jerseys? If so, I know nothing about it. 

A Delegate : The Live Stock Journal bears you out. 

Professor Lowkie: To Mr. Shannon I would say, that if ‘'weeds* 7 are 
thriving then the Jersey crossbred is no worse a weed than the Ayrshire cross¬ 
bred. Take the average weight, and what is the difference ? Only HOlbs or 
lOOlbs. I admit of the Holstein cattle, that it would be well if we could get 
that class of cattle here But how can we, in South Australia, breed the same 
class of beasts as we have seen to-day? We cannot do it, for the simple 
reason that we have not tin* same class of meadow as they have fed on. There 
is not in South Australia a meadow equal to the average Dutch meadow. 
(Hear, hear.) I am not going to decry these cattle: I praise the man who 
introduced them. They are a lovely class of cattle undoubtedly; but,' I say, 
let us use the material we have at hand. 

Mr. Shannon : You gave us the impression that the Jersey would keep up 
and that the Holstein would not. 

Professor Lowkie: It is true that the Holsteins are specially suited to the 
Dutch climate, and that they do not do as well anywhere else. Italy imported 
Holsteins direct from Holland, where they yielded 800galls per annum, and 
they yield now in Italy from 500galls. to GOOgalls. 

Mr. Shannon: What do they get from them in America? 

Professor Lowkit: : Jerseys won the Chicago tests—the greatest tests yet 
made there. But Americans have successively boomed nearly every breed. 

Mr. D. Kirk (Riverton): I have been breeding from Jersey bulls of late 
years, and I find the butter far richer than befoie. 1 have heaid it said that 
Jersey cows were inclined to be wild, but 1 have not found it so If a cow is 
used well, she will yield well and be docile. 

Mr. J. Brown : I have tried half bred Jerseys, and 1 find the butter is better 
than that from Shorthorns. I prefer the Shorthorn to the halfbred Jersey, but 
in picking a Shorthorn you must not choose the wrong color. You must have 
a Shorthorn red, yellow, or white, and if white she must have a yellow skin. 

Mr. D. Wilson, of Victoria, on being called upon said: I came here from 
Victoria a couple of days ago to assist in judging at the show. It is not the 
first time I have been in Adelaide. I had the honor, at the request of the South 
Australian Government, six or eight years ago, to try to break you in to the 
factory system of dairying, and I flatter myself that I succeeded to a great 
extent—(hear, hear)—and but for the serious drought I believe you would have 
had thousands of pounds coming to you from England for butter. As I have 
been invited to speak, I have no objection to make a remark or two. I profess 
to be a practical dairyman, and 1 have been very much entertained indeed to 
hear the intelligent conversation that has followed the lecture of Professor 
Lowrie on the breeds of cattle and the treatment of cows. You may talk of 
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broods as you like, until you go to your graves, but unless you cultivate 
and make greater efforts to feed the cattle, you will get no benefit. I confess 
to have been a dairyman for thirty-five years, but until I grew feed artificially 
1 never made money at the business. I told you this about eight years ago. 
Until I got the idea here of having ensilage pits, I never made money at dairy¬ 
ing, and I made it fast afterwards. Mr, J. L. Thompson, who was amongst 
you for a number of years, introduced the system at Dookie. Droughts teach 
us valuable lessons, if we are ready to profit by them. 1 have been through 
many droughts since 1853 ; but though Mr. Molineux and other enlightened men 
have been advocating ensilage for many ) ears, you had as many deaths during the 
last drought as you had in any previous one. Are you going to continue at this ? 
Are the deaths you have suffered and the cheques you have lost going to do 
you no good ? Surely you have learned by this time that when the good years 
come round you should get a stock of ensilage or hay, so that you will not be 
found shiftless again. I am not advising you to do a thing I have not done 
myself. You may talk about introducing fresh grasses. You have grosses 
and feed (if jour own if you would only use them. 1 was addressing a few 
farmers in the north-cist of Victoria not long ago, and a big strong countryman 
recounted all the risks of failure in sowing maize on poor land with the hope 
of reaping a heavy crop of green fodder. 1 told him that I would go on sowing 
year after year, if necessary, until the crop came. In the Wnnmera country I 
have grown splendid healthy green feed, with next to no rain at all, just by 
pure cultivation. (Applause.) It Ls of no use telling me that a man cannot 
grow green stuff. I do not believe it If you work the land as Mr. Thomas 
Hardy does for his vines \ou will get maize and sorghum to grow. 'I hen the 
men who have frontages to rivers and creeks, and those who can raise water 
by windmills can work wonders. One good watering around your drills would 
do. I believe in sowing these green crops in drills, and I am game to bet a 
£5 note that 1 will beat anybody with drills as against sowing broadcast 
(Laughter.) There are tens of* thousands of cases where men, even in the 
driest season, could grow fodders for cows, with the help of a windmill. 
Maize will grow to Oft. or 7ft. high in four months, and when that is so why does 
a man say he cannot help himself when the cows die ? it is a shame to say 
so. I feel warm on this subject, because I am talking of what I have done and 
experienced myself. (Hear, hear.) Now that, as 1 believe, a cycle of good 
moist years are coming, do prepare for the bad years that will follow. Make 
an ensilage pit and chaff your stuff' into it. If next year turns out as good as 
this you will not want it. Keep it by until you want it: it is as good as money 
in the bank. I hope you will act upon this advice. I doubt whether a man 
who has a herd of cows, and half of them die on his hands after this year, 
ought not to be prosecuted. (Laughter.) I have no desire to dress you 
down,” but I am talking for your benefit as a practical man. (Hear, hear.) I 
have been here for two days, and one of the greatest treats I have had this 
year was to listen to the intelligent conversation yesterday at one of your 
meetings. 1 was entertained by the excellent address of the Commissioner of 
Crown Lands, by the chairman’s address, and especially by the discussion. 
One of the greatest benefits of this Bureau Congress is that you bring together 
from all parts of the colony men with differing opinions and experience, who 
compare notes, and are thus enabled to correct their views. Another benefit 1 
got from attending your show was to observe that, although your exhibition of 
dairy produce—bacon, eggs* and so on—were not numerous, they were good, 
and I hope my colleague and myself who were judging gave satisfaction. 
(Hear, hear.) Yesterday I visited your Sewage Farm. I think it is one of the 
finest things you can show a stranger, Y r ou know we are trying to drain poor 
dirty Mclhourjte at last. We propose to bring the sewage down to a plot of 
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land similar to yours, and I have been asked to report on the most feasible way 
of utilising the pasturage on the land, The Sewage Farm shows what water 
can do There we saw cattle rolling in fat, and yielding plenty of milk, gracing 
at the rate of three-quarters of an acre to one cow. That shows what the 
ingenuity of man, with the assistance of nature, can accomplish in the matter 
of feeding cattle. If you feed a cow well you will get a good quantity of milk 
from her, whatever the breed may be. But I would say you must have a good 
foundation, so get a good strain of milking cattle. I have tried all breeds, and 
would say, with Professor Lowrie, you cannot beat a good common colonial cow 
and a Jersey bull. I have paid £30 or £40 for a purebred heifer, and £3 lo«. 
for an ordinary-looking cow, and got as much milk from the one as the other, 
(Laughter.) Do not expect a good return unless you feed the cow well I 
have listened to the lecture with a great de d of interest, and I agree with most 
of the Professor’s statements. It has given me much pleasure to visit Adelaide 
at the present time. (Applause.) 

The motion for the vote of thanks to the Professor was carried by acclama¬ 
tion. 

Professor Lowrie : I thank you for the vote, and also Mr. Wilson for his 
remarks. I believe we cannot discuss matters of this character too frequently, 
and I am always sorry they have to be discussed at show time, because I think 
it would be better for us then to learn the lessons provided by the show. For 
my own part 1 would prefer just now to be talking sheep. If it were possible, 
we should have these discussions at another time. 

The Hon A. W. Sandford, M.L.C.: I move a vote of thanks to the worthy 
chairman. He is always at work, either writing original matter, or translating 
very valuable articles from European papers and magazines for publication in 
the Journal of the Agricultural Bureau. We are all under a heavy debt of 
gratitude to him. 

Carried bv acclamation. 

The Chairman : Thank you, gentlemen ; but I assure you that 3 am only 
trying to do my duty to the colony. 

The Congress adjourned at 9-3(i p m. until 10 n.m next day. 


Sixth Session, Friday, September 10. 

The Congress resumed at 10 a.m. 

Seed Potatoes. 

The Chairman : I should like to hear from gentlemen present if they could 
give us the results of their experience in saving potatoes for seed. 

Mr. J. W. I)all: I have had considerable experience in the neighborhood 
of Clarendon. To save our seed we found the best plan was to grow on two 
kinds of ground For the earlier planting save the earlier grown seed, and for 
the later planting save the later sown. We usually put the potatoes in in 
September for the last planting, and the September planted potatoes usually 
come in for the following season. 

The Chairman : When, in March ? 

Mr. Dali, : No. We plant generally from the 8th of August to the 10th of 
September. Unless you use some of the earlier potatoes for March they do not 
answer. We usually find it an advantage to get 5cwts. of Circular Heads. ’Hie 
produce from them would certainly plant four or fi\e acres in the following year. 

The Chairman : Do you keep the seed from Christmas to August? 

Mr. Peab*Pn: We had a sort of underground dairy, where we stowed them 
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about 1 ft. deep, leaving them until about January, and then we turned them 
over. Shooting once or twice does not hurt the potato very materially. If 
you change a few and plant them late, you will succeed in keeping your own 
seed. When a potato is growing you can tell far better what are bastards and 
what are pure. 

The Chairman : I am very much obliged to you. 

A Delegate * There is really no trouble in keeping Circular Heads; but it 
is better not to keep the Beauty of Hebron. I think it would be better to put 
the seed potatoes in a loft, where there is more air, than where the gentleman 
who just spoke recommends. I have known a man who always used to plant 
in September, October, and November. He generally dug up to April, and 
he would keep his seed from year to year. I do not believe in keeping seed. I 
believe in a change of seed every year. You can really get two crops of Beauty 
of Hebron from the same seed every year. It is far better to sell out and buy 
fresh seed. 

The Chairman : To keep seed potatoes over from one season to another is 
a matter of great importance. Mr. Molineux was good enough to bring over 
twenty kinds of potatoes from the Brisbane conference. 

Mr. Molineux : They came from New Zealand. 

The Chairman : 1 have myself introduced several new kinds from Germany, 
and am expecting some more. What little produce I got for two or three years 
past 1 have sent to Mount Gam bier to be planted there again, and so that 1 may 
have them next season 

Mr J. Lawrik (Port Pirie): Three years ago I saw an advertisement in the 
paper offering new potatoes. I think the firm who had the potatoes for sale 
were Messrs. Yates, of Sydney. They were now potatoes, at so much per 
dozen sets, about the size of a nut—just the eyes—and were wrapped in what 
looked like brickdust. I do not know whether it was a secret of Messrs. 
Yates to keep them. 

Mr. Molineux : Red lead, I expect. 

Mr. La wit is : It was out of season when I got them. There was very little 
ruin after I planted them, but they all came up. I got 4doz. sorts, ami the 
seed was as good as if it had been obtained from Adelaide seedsmen. I 
secured practically nothing of a crop because there was no rain. I wish I had 
tried them again this year. They were about the size of a round horsebean. 
I obtained nearly a bucketful of small potatoes about the size of pigeon eggs. 
I saved them, and I have them planted this jear too. I am confident that 
these eyes would keep for a twelvemonth, and l believe that they would keep 
just as well in a loft. 

The Chairman : I think it is important enough to put the question to the 
Branch Bureaus in the potato-growing districts, so that we may get the best 
opinions. We might ask the Mount Gambier and other people who go in for 
saving seed. It is very important that we should have new kinds of potatoes 
introduced so as to prevent disease, which occurs more or less. 

Mr. Dall : I should like to ask if it is possible to obtain the American 
Rose potato in the colony. It is a very early potato, and somewhat difficult to 
procure. 

The Chairman : Thornber’s Karly Rose is tlv* one I believe you mean. We 
have it at Mount Gambier. I introduced it and sent it to Mr. Rudowldt, of 
Mount Gambier. It does remarkably well. It is a fine potato, and in proper 
soil grows very large. I think you can get it from Mr. Rudowldt. 

Mr. E. J. Harris: We have it at Millicent. 

Mr. Dall : The potato I mean is a light-skinned, roundish potato, with deep 
eyes. 

Mr, Harris ; That is the one, 
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Mr. Molineux : As to the brickdust Mr. Lawrie spoke of, it is a common 
practice for seedsmen to put red lead on potatoes to prevent mice getting at 
them. 

Mr. Lawrie : This is a preservative, and the potatoes could come from any 
part of the world in it, I should think. 

Breeding Lambs for the Adelaide Market. 

Mr. John Davey (Yorketown Branch) read the following paper :— 

The most profitable and quickest returns from sheep-breeding are probably made from 
early lambs for sale to the butchers. They must of course be marketed before there is a 
glut. It has been noted that the prices vary considerably, according to the time of year, 
the highest values being realised from February until May, inclusive, when last year's 
lambs are too old and the lambing season has only just commenced; hence good 
marketable lambs are very scarce. The difference in value may range from Os. to 7s. per 
aoad in November to 10s. or 1 Is. per head in May. Where farmers in the Lower North and 
cooler districts have a good supply of water I think they could very profitably raise fat 
lambs for supply of the market during that time. They should choose four-tooth to six- 
tooth largo-framed Merino ewes and Lincoln rams, or perhaps Shropshire sheep might he 
best, as these? lambs develop very rapidly. They should put the rants with the ewes in 
June. With careful handling when shearing they would not he injured, and would lamb 
in November Great care must be taken not to overstock the paddocks, for the ewes must 
be kept in good condition all the year through. Poor ewes will give birth to poor weak 
lambs, and they will have but a poor supply of milk ; consequently they could never he fit 
for market as fat lambs. T believe that the percentage of lambs would he as good, or 
hotter, in the spring than in tho fall of tin* year. I have seen really good lambs that have 
been dropped in November whilst the mother has been running with the fioek. It may 
he objected that, although a higher price may be got for the lambs, there is the loss of the 
lambs’ wool at the shearing to ho borne. That would he 2 ,llw to Mbs. of wool at 4d. per 
pound, say, Is., which is a fair allowance. Most of the lambs that are shorn arc not fat 
onough for the butcher, and would not realise more than 2s. 6d. to Its. per head; or, with 
the wool, 4s. oaeh. Evcu if fat and shorn the price would not reach the quotation for 
lambs between the months of February and May. A farmer owning 200 owes should get 
80 or 90 per cent, of spring lambs, which, at fourteen to sixteen weeks old, should well at 
10s. to lls. each, or total about £80 to £00. 1 know of nothing Hint can he produced on 

the farm tuat would give such a return in so short a time. 

The Chairman: I have just been informed that we have present with us 
this morning a gentleman who has had very extensive experience in breeding 
lambs for the London market, and that he is willing to give us some of tho 
results of his experience. 

Mr C. W. A. Scriyen (of Bordertown): I have very much pleasure in 
responding to the invitation, and to give my experience as an English breeder 
of sheep. For some fifteen years I was living within fifty miles of London, and 
endeavored to supply the London market with fat lambs, and 1 found that I 
could not do better than use a Dorset Horn ram with a Shropshire ewe. Mr. 
Davey sajs use a Lincoln ram, hut I found that it was very difficult to get a 
Lincoln ram to do any work when you want him. My practice was to put the 
oldest ewes in their last or third time of lambing with the Dorset Horn ram, 
and I generally got 150 per cent, of lambs. With a little artificial feeding I 
could get lambs thirteen weeks old fit for the London market and obtain from 
£2 to £2 2s. each. When 1 could feed them off 1 found there was nothing more 
profitable than this cross. I believe the breeding of lambs would pay the best 
of any industry. The difficulty in this climate is to get the lambs just when 
they are wanted. You want to know the time to get lambs to the best advan¬ 
tage when they are wanted, and that appears to me to be about the same 
time as in England, about Christmas. In forcing our lambs in England we could 
get thirteen weeks old lambs weighing 401bs. apiece. The first thing here in 
South Australia is to use a breed of sheep, or cross two breeds, which will give 
early maturity. As neither Shropshire nor Dorset ewes are plentiful enough for 
this purpose, 1 advise a comeback ewe (Leicester cross rather than Lincoln) 
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and a Shropshire or Dorset Horn ram. With the latter you may depend upon 
having the ewes served at any time to suit the market. When the lambs ate 
dropped it is necessary to feed them well, any check is fatal to the early develop¬ 
ment of a marketable lamb. In Buckinghamshire, England, my ewes were 
always on grass land in the daytime, with a sheltered jard at night. Until the 
lambs were ten da) s old, or longer in bad weather, hay chaff, with oats and 
beans was given to the ewes in troughs in the yard, with a few mangolds thrown 
on the grass land when feed was scarce, or snow on the ground. When the 
lambs began to for d, or at about a month old, I always gave them pea chaff and 
locust bean (the carob bean) in a small enclosure made with lamb hurdles, so 
that the ewes could not get in. The lambs were thus kept in a thriving con¬ 
dition, and, when lambed in January, would by Easter weigh 401bs. each dressed 
weight when the demand for grass-fed lamb commenced, going on through 
May and June, soon after which these early-matured lambs became mutton, but 
were generally killed before then. The fat lambs for which the Dorset 
breeders were famous, and which were placed on the London market at 
Ohiistmas, were housed and forced like hothouse grapes. This plan would not 
suit our climate, nor are the flock ewes bred in Australia suitable for the 
purpose; so I do not think it necessary to explain how it is done. I think 
system, with modifications for climate, will suit the Adelaide market best. 
I have alluded to the necessity for keeping the lambs well and always going on. 

Mr. 1 )avi:y: The Shropshire might be profitable; but in talking to a 
gentleman from New Zealand who is raising lambs for the London market, he 
said the Shropshire would produce good lambs for the market, but he advised 
not to keep them as stock. 

A Dklegatis: 1 would like to ask what breed the Dorset is? 1 do not 
know of any in the colony, unless the sheep goes under some othci name. 

Mr. Scrim-'n: I think my friend Mr. Melrose intioduced the Dorset 
Horn sheep in the colony two or three years ago. He would be able to give 
you his experience of them in the colon). 

Mr. J. Mklkohk (Ulooloo): l imported two Dorset Horn rams and ten 
owes three years ago, and am very well satisfied with them. I tried the 
experiment last year of crossing the Dorset with the Merino ewe. 1 have shown 
them in Adelaide. Although they were not fat the people who saw them were 
pleased with the wool. I shall be very pleased to present one or two to the 
Agricultural College if the department would accept them. (Applause.) They 
resemble the Merino sheep to some extent, but they have bigger and squarer 
can asses I should think the sheep were full grown before two and a-half 
years old. Last season 1 scaled one of the sheep five or six months old at 
129lbs. That sheep had put on 271bs. weight in three weeks But you can 
get all the information about the breed in the Adelaide Observer. This week’s 
issue of that paper has an elaborate at tide about sheep-breeding—a whole sheet 
in fact. I have not any of the breed to sell. The small trial I have had with 
the Dorset cross with the Merino has been very .successful. 1 sent a sample of 
the produce to Mr. A. B. Murray, of Magill, and others. I did not tell Mr. 
Murray what it was until afterwards. Mr. Murray said the meat reminded 
him more of the Scotch Highland breed of sheep—it was so very sw et and 
juicy. 

Mr. J. Brown : Is the wool of the same quality as Scotch Highland sheep ? 
Is it long wool ? 

Mr. Melrose ; I do not know' the Scotch Highland shoep; I have never seen 
them. The wool is very like that of a cross between a pure Lincoln ram and a 
pure Merino ewe, with the cross thrown a little back to the Merino The wool 
is very free from grease. The sheep do not grow very heavy fleeces. The year 
‘1 brought them out I had eight ewes ; they dropped fifteen lambs. I believe 
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the breed is very prolific in other countries, and I am hoping to be able to do 
very well with them here. 

The Chairman : Did I understand Mr. Scriven to say he got 150 per cent, 
of lambs ? 

Mr. Scrtvkx: Yes. The last four yea is 1 was sheep-farming* I raised over 
150 per cent, from all of my sheep, that is from pure Shropshires and Dorset*. 

Mr. F. Salter : My experience has been to cross between the Lincoln and 
the Merino, but 1 do not think we can do better in South Australia than put 
the Shropshire ram to good Merino ewes. I have bought a Shropshire ram, 
and shall probably try that cross. We generally put in the rams the first week 
in November, and you get them round in February. Last year I had early 
lambs. 1 think, to ensure successful lamb breeding, it is almost necessary to 
grow green crops extensively, such as sorghum, holcus, and lucern. 

Mr. J. Brown : We get good green feed in January. I have seen lambs 
sent to Adelaide up to about Christmas and fetch 15s. That was, of course, a 
long way ahead of our ordinary breeding of lambs. A gentleman in my 
district breeds lambs that generally come in rather late ; they come in about 
March. He has a cross between the Lincoln and then he crosses the Merino 
on the other cross. He has done very well out of them. 

Mr. D. G. Strirling : What is the special advantage, if any, in cutting 
lambs’ tails ? 

Mr. Dayey : I should like some person who has had a longer experience in 
sheep-breeding than 1 have had to answer that question. If you have the 
sheep to he shorn with tails on, the shearers will want to know why the 
Dickens yon have left the tails.” 

Mr. Davey : The younger you tail lambs the better. If you tail a lamb 
when it gets older it is very likely to bleed to death. 

A Voice : The difficulty is if you do not sell them. 

Mr. Melrose: I think every one will admit that it is best to tail lambs. 
The lamb is more sightly with the tail dropped I do not mean cut to nothing. 
If a person loses many lambs through tailing, it is, I should say, through want 
of care. 1 have tailed many thousands, and lost a very small percentage 
indeed. I should recommend tailing when about a fortnight old. 

Mr. Scriven : In answer to the gentleman who asked what are the 
advantages of tailing lambs ? In England I always marked mv lambs before 
they were two weeks old ; but in February the weather was often so cold and wot 
that it would be dangerous to castrate these feeding lambs until they were so 
old that the operation would cause a shock to the. system, and give them such 
a check in their feeding, that in a few eases 1 have omitted the operation 
altogether, but if I failed to feed these lambs at three months old, I had no 
chance of selling them later; the grass in May would make them scour, and the 
flies are almost as bad as they are in the colonies. In London there is at 
Easter a demand among the Jews for Paschal lamb, which, according to the 
Mosaic law, fc must be without spot or blemish. 5 ’ The lambs I have mentioned 
just satisfied the conditions; but whether there is any demand in the colonics 
for this class of lamb I must leave to the producers and consumers to settle 
among themselves. My experience taught me to endeavor to meet any demand, 
and not try to force the tastes of the consumers. I relied upon early maturity, 
constant progress, and a quick return. People in England will not buy lamb 
twelve months old, they < ail it mutton ; but \oung lambs reared and fed as I 
have stated will always make freezers if the local markets are overstocked. 

Mr. Dall : One of my neighbors said that tailing made no difference in 
selling. I think it is quite safe to send them to market, tails and all. 

The Chairman intimated that the time had arrived for members of the , 
Central Bureau to hear evidence from fruitgrowers on the codlin moth regula- 
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tions,and that, therefore, as there was no further business on the agenda paper, 
the Conference would close. 

Mr. Mei/rose: I am not a member of any agricultural Branch Bureau, but 
I have taken the Journal of the Bureau ever since it has been issued. I take 
a great interest in the work done by the different bureaus, and if there were 
more persons like Mr. Davey, to give their experience, we should be more 
successful than we are. I have very great pleasure in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Davey for his paper. (Hear, hear.) 

The General Secretary: I would like to add to that—“and all gentlemen 
who have taken part in making the Congress so successful as it has been.” 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Melrose : Well, I do not care to move it, Mr. Molineux, because that 
would include myself. (Laughter.) 

Conclusion—Votes of Thanks. 

Mr. W. C. Grasry : I have very great pleasure, then, in moving a compre¬ 
hensive vote of thanks to all, including the chairman. (Applause ) The 
address which the chairman gave us at the beginning of this Congress was 
one worthy of our coming to the Congress to hear, let alone anything else. 
(Applause.) And 1 do not think that, the papers have ever been exceeded for 
practical value and for general utility. I think that this Congress, as far as I 
have been able to judge—pressure of work has kept me away a part of the 
time—has been eminently successful, both as regards the quality of the papers 
and the educational results of our meeting. I move that a hearty vote of 
thanks of the members of this Congress be tendered to all those who have 
given papers in connection with it. (Applause.) 

Mr. F. Salter: I will second the motion. Apart from myself, 1 think our 
thanks are due to the gentlemen who have in any wav assisted in giving us 
papers, and their presence at this Congress. 1 have been a member of the 
Bureau for some time, and am very glad to be in the work. The more people 
who take up the Bureau w r ork the better. (Applause ) 

The Chairman : 1 suppose Mr. Melrose is quite content to leave the motion 
as it is. 

Mr. Melrose : Certainly. 

The motion was put and carried with acclamation. 

The Chairman : Allow me to thank you, gentlemen, on behalf of those who 
have read papers and otherwise assisted at the Congress. Papers read here arc 
the means of bringing out many opinions which we would probably never have 
heard of. Therefore it is of great importance to induce some of the gentlemen 
present to submit papers to our meetings. 

The proceedings of the Congress terminated. 


PIG-BREEDING. 

Pigs that are intended for breeding should not be fed along with those that 
are intended to be fattened for slaughter. Any animals—whether cattle, sheep, 
pigs, &c\—intended for market, should be fed all they will digest from the time 
of weaning until they are slaughtered. Animals intended for breeding purposes 
should be fed more moderately, and upon food calculated to produce muscle 
and bone. Animals that have once been fattened up for show are not best 
suited for breeding, as they never become prolific, and it is difficult to keep 
them in condition, nor do they last long. Boars may be used when eight 
months old, and sows at eight to twelve months, 
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Sows in pig should never be over-fat. Wheat-bran fed rather freely for about 
a fortnight before and after farrowing will prevent excessive richness in her 
milk, and thus obviates diarrhoea in the young pigs. Large fat sows arc very 
likelv to overlay their young All over-fat animals are subject to deafness, and 
this is a common reason why sows overlie their young. The young pigs from 
a sow in medium condition will weigh more and be stronger at eight to nine 
weeks old than those from an over-fat mother. 

The best results are always obtained from sows in medium condition. If in 
poor condition slie may produce a greater number of pigs, but they are some¬ 
times weak and often irregular in size. A fat sow will also produce weak pigs, 
and will give more or less trouble in raising them. 

Not more than two litters should be taken from a sow during the year; and 
it is a question whether more than one should be allowed. Young pigs farrowed 
during the winter season always give a lot of trouble, and they are often 
pinched in their growth. Pigs farrowed in early spring, or even later, will 
thrive, and can be fed after weaning chiefly upon any good herbage. 

Young animals always grow quickly when well fed, and will make much 
more weight upon a given quantity of food than can possibly be made by those 
that have completed tlieir growth. For this reason, it is greatly more profitable 
to raise pigs to a weight of HOlbs. to lOOlbs. than to bring them up to 16011>s. 
or more. Small pigs are readily saleable at a good ■juice, but large overgrown 
animals are not in demand, oven for making into mess pork. 

Pigs are more cleanly than cattle or horses, if they have opportunity given 
them : but, being shut up in small styes, they have no alternative left but to be 
dirty. If their styes are well drained and “ scavenged ” icgularly, the pigs will 
always use a distant corner. 

Stoie pigs should always have some meal, milk, and “swill” given them, but 
may graze and grub for a large portion of their subsistence. They will thrive 
upon ensilage, or lucein, or any green stuff. 

When penned up for fattening, no green feed whatever should be given for 
ten weeks before killing. Peas, beans, or meal, with plenty milk will produce 
pork of the very best quality. Sows must not be killed when “ in season ”— 
wait ten days, and kill then. To avoid any risk in this respect many people 
put the sow with the boar some time previously to killing, but this is in some 
respects o bj ec t i enable. 


THE DAIRY. 

A Standard for Butter Production. 

Every owner of cows is aware that some cows will eat twice as much as 
others and give only half as much butter, ana that one cow may yield a con¬ 
siderable quantity of milk with not more than half the amount of butter fat in 
it that may be secured from the milk of another cow These discrepancies 
must be rectified if the dairy herd is to be conducted on commercial principles. 

The Adelaide Co-operative Society, Limited, has been very successful in 
raising the average milk-yielding capacity of its herd of dairy cows at Islington. 
They own ninety-eight cows, thirty-four heifers, twenty-three calves, and four 
bulls. For some years past there has been a continuous weeding out of the 
least profitable cows, and a careful selection of the best of the heifer calves, 
bred in part if not wholly from the best milking cows mated with pure bulls of 
well known milk-yielding families of cows. The results from this enlightened 
policy have been highly gratifying, and the average yield has gradually risen. 
In 1897 the average yield per cow was 471 3galls., showing a rise of 2P3galls. 
per head upon the average of the previous year. 
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In some of our districts in the North it bus been stated that an average of 
only 200galis. per cow per year is the lowest that will pay. It is very doubtful 
indeed if so low a yield can be profitable. The usual average has been placed 
at 3()0gallg., but this can be very greatly improved upon by the use of pure 
bulls selected from proved heavy-milking cows of dairy breeds, and mating 
them with the best cows of the herd. It is most important to bear in mind that 
the bulls must be pure breed, but the cows may be mongrels, so long as they are 
good milkers. From the progeny of this union the best and heaviest milkers 
should always be selected for furtner breeding. 

Mr. Wm. Kerr, of Parwan, Bacchus Marsh, Victoria, say*: “ Everyone who 
keeps cows should know exactly what each cow in his herd is capable of pro¬ 
ducing/’ and should fix a butter standard, and make it a point to keep not one 
cow whose weekly record falls below that standard, By the use of a bull 
whose ancestors were famed for their butter records, and by careful selection 
of their heifers, bred from only the very best butter cows, he has raised the 
average per cow to 3401bs. or 3501bs. per annum. The standard aimed at is 
an average of lOlbs. per cow per week for eight months. He advises not to 
fix too high a standard at first, but to keep on weeding out the worst cows and 
keep raising the standard higher and higher. In time it will be found that 
one-half the number of cows will give as much butter as the larger number did 
before culling and selection. Judicious feeding also has much to do with 
the abundant yield of butter. 

Another important thing to remember is that no cow can yield plentiful and 
rich milk if she is not provided with the necessary quantity of nutritious food 
to manufacture into milk. 

A paragraph in a recent issue of the Farm and limn? states that the average 
annual product of milk per cow. where the animals are well fed, is as follows : 
— Ayrshire (Scotland^, UOOgulls.; Scandinavia, 85.3galls.; Canada, TOOgalls.; 
England, 550galls. For Australia the average is placed at 275galls. per cow 
yearly. This shows that there is very much room for improvement in Australia, 
especially when it is considered that stall feeding and winter housing are abso¬ 
lutely necessary in the colder countries, whilst in Australia the climate is so 
mild all the year round that no one thinks of housing the cows at any time, 
and not much provision is made for them in the way of preserved fodder, oil 
cakes, and the like. 

At a meeting of farmers held at Alliance, State County, U.S.A., last January, 
Mr. Thus. A. Crawford stated that there are herds of cows in the States that 
average 4001bs. and above per cow T of butter annually, and herds in nearly 
every community in the dairy sections that average 300lbs. per cow annually. 

The “ Handbook of Experimental Station Work,” published by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, gives the results of many instructive experiments. 
It is shown that the first portion of milk taken from a cow at each milking is 
relatively poor and increases in richness by the strippings. Milk is richei in 
fats when cows are milked rapidly—in three to four minutes. It was found 
that cows which ordinarily gave milk with 4 per cent, and 5 per cent, of fat 
respectively, gave milk with only 2A- and 3^ respectively, when milked one 
teat at a time.” Each cow should have her regular stall, he milked by the same 
milker at regular hours night and morning ; there must be regularity" in feeding, 
watering, salting, and all work connected with the cows. A silo is a great 
help to the economical production of milk; thousands of successful dairymen 
have proved this; it is no longer an experiment. 

Sweet ensilage can as readily be made in the pit as in the stack ; but, for 
milking cows there is little doubt, that sour silage, or moist silage, is the 
better food. The process of ensiling rather decreases the nutritive proportions 
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in the fodder, but the heating or sweating adds to the digestibility, so that 
silage is, after all, more beneficial to the cows, and more quickly assimilated 
lhan dry hay. The greater variety of nutritive plants there may be mixed in 
the silo, the better will the livestock appreciate it. All plants intended for 
ensilage should be cut soon after the flowers have given place to Beed pods, and 
before the seeds arc half grown, except in the case of maize and sorghums, 
which are best when the seeds begin to glaze or harden. In pit ensilage it is 
best to chaff the stuff into the pit, packing it well at the sides. This also 
applies to the long stuff used in stack ensilage, it should be well packed out¬ 
side. For stacks, let the fodder become wilted on the field; for pits, cut the 
stuff and leave it five hours before carting in—the fodder cut in the afternoon 
can be left till next morning. The temperature for sweet silage should be 
allowed to rise anywhere between 120° F. and 135° F., if below 115° F. the 
silage will be sour. The temperature must be allowed to rise above 100° F., 
otherwise the fodder will spoil. By putting sufficient weight or pressure on 
top, the rise in temperature is stopped, fermentation ceases, and the fodder is 
preserved until air is again admitted, when the process of fermentation recom¬ 
mences. The green fodder put into a pit or stack to a height of 12ft., will 
gain sufficient heat during the night to allow of a fresh layer of 12ft. being added 
next day, and this will compress the first layer till it is only about 4ft. deep. 
When the stack is high enough, or the pit is full, some planks or poles should 
he laid on top, and a good lot of weight or pressure put on, to prevent the 
access of air amongst the fodder. It will he found that an average cubic foot 
of ensilage weighs 4 Olbs.; at the bottom of a pit or stack of 12ft., a cubic 
foot will weigh about 50lbs.; whilst from near the top it will weigh, perhaps, 
about 34lbs. Silage, and similar odorous fodder, should always be fed soon 
after milking, not before. Pit silage cannot catch fire, and it is difficult to set 
fire to stack ensilage; but there is plenty of danger from fire in connection 
with haystacks. 


THE FARM. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

H'/ittcn for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry” 

By W. Lowkie, M.A , B.Sc., Principal Rose worthy 
Agricttltural College. 

Sorghum. 

Last month the cultivation of some of the fallow crops suitable for one or 
other of the districts of thi* colony was discussed. Potatoes, mangolds, kale, 
jape, and maize offer a wide variety for selection for those districts where the 
rainfall is sufficient. But sorghum is, I take it, our most generally useful 
summer crop, and in average years sorghums or millets grow well over a wide 
range of our arable land. They will thrive on poorer soils than those heavier 
yielding crops mentioned above, and a smaller rainfall suffices for their success. 
From Mount Remarkable southwards, there are extensive belts of country 
suitable for this crop, and the stock-carrying capacity of very many farms 
could be increased profitably by giving it more attention. Part of the fallows 
should annually be sown with one or other of the varieties of sorghums or 
millets, and in most years excellent forage for cattle and sheep would be 
secured for the months of February, March, and April. It is in no sense as a 
main crop that it is recommended; though there are, I recognise, circumstances 
in which it would be as profitable aR a cereal crop now and again occurring. 
It is as a fallow crop, to be fed down on the land and to be followed by wheat 
or other winter crop, that it is specially useful. 
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The plant was grown originally in China, East Indies, and Africa. It 
develops more slowly than maize. It likes soils of a medium character, but 
grows well on average mallee land, brashy limestones, or sandy soils. On 
stiff soils, where the surface cakes hard, it does not do well in our climate. 
Like other crops, it docs best on a rich soil, but it will nevertheless thrive 
fairly on soils comparatively poor or exhausted somewhat. 

The Cultivation is such as every careful farmer will give to his fallow land— 
such as has been indicated in former articles. The land will be worked down 
to a fine tilth in September, October, or November, according to circumstances 
and situation, and on this the seed will be drilled in from 24in. to 36iu. apart. 
It is a good plan to steep the seed for t wenty-four hours at least before sowdng, 
so as to hasten germination. We prefer 3fiin. to 24in. as the width between 
the row r s; and the drier the district, the thinner should be the seeding. 

The varieties of seed generally grown are—1. Early Orange cane* 2. Early 
Amber cane. 3. llolcus saccharatus. 

The Americans speak favorably of these varieties :—Folger, Collier, McLean, 
and Colnan. Folger is the result of a cross of Early Amber cane and Link. 
Collier is iccomtnendcd as best for districts where the climate is cooler. It 
grows less luxuriantly than the Folger, but ghes a very luxuriant herbage, 
nevertheless. The McLean variety came originally from Queensland, and is 
named after the energetic Secretary of Agriculture in that colony. 

Planter’s Friend is another of the varieties which finds some favor in South 
Australia. It is good practice to sow blocks of as many of those vaiieties as 
can readily bo obtained, as they will all grow more or less successfully in our 
average districts, and a succession of forage is thus obtained, seeing that they 
ripen at different times. In addition to these sorghums, I would recommend 
for trial Pearl millet, on sandy or loamy land, if possible; and Johnson grass, 
on poorer, dryer, lighter places. When sown broadcast, Mbs. to Gibs, to the 
acre is sufficient for the sorghums or Pearl millet; but 81bs. or lOlbs. of 
Johnson grass is required. It is difficult to vsow so small a quantity 
accurately broadcast or even drilled, and it will be found advisable to mix 
the seed into fine bonedust sufficient to enable it to be distributed regularly. 
But drilling is by a long way the preferable mode of sowing, and when sown in 
this way, only two-thirds of the quantity of seed recommended above is 
required. It is highly desirable to put the seed in deeply. Many farmers find 
“ ploughing in ” one of the most successful ways of planting the seed, the 
ploughing being from 3in. to 4iu. deep. When drilling, use pressure on the 
coulters sufficient to cover the seed to a depth of Sin. It thus is down in the 
moist soil, and germinates more regularly. It is marvellous what droughts the 
plant will withstand if it once gets fairly going, and to secure this good start, 
putting it in deep is one of the surest ways. As a rule sorghums are not 
manured directly, but J am inclined to the belief that, in so far as there is not 
the slightest fear that our soil will be leached during the summer, and of 
course no risk whatever of manurial matter being carried away in under- 
drainage, as fortunately w r e require no under-drainage, that it would be 
advisable to sow the manures intended for the succeeding wheat crops with 
the sorghum, so that that plant may benefit a little from it, and at the same 
time the manure may be nicely mellowed in the soil for the winter crop. 
Farmyard manure is out of the question, as it would simply foul the land 
which has been cleared by the wdnter fallowing. Artificial manures should 
alone be used. If bonedust is the manure favored by the farmer for his 
wheat, he should certainly select it for application w f ith his sorghum; and if 
he apply, say, 2£cwts. to the acre, he will find it come into excellent use 
on the succeeding wheat crop. We prefer, in this district, the more soluble 
manure, as the rainfall is so light, and of these good superphosphate is ever 
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found the most efficient on our land, which is aversge mallee country ; 2cwts. 
of superphosphate is sufficient to the acre, but if the land is light in character, 
and has been severely cropped, a mixture of artificial manures will be found 
more efficient. A good mixture would be lfcwt. of superphosphate, lcwt. of 
a potassic manure, such as muriate of potash, and, say, 90lbs. of sulphate of 
ammonia, or nitrate of soda, to the acre. This is an expensive dressing, but we 
know from experience that it will pay handsomely on the succeeding hay crop. 
A mixture of the same quantity of superphosphate with 2cwfcs. and 3cwts. of 
wood ashes, and the same quantity of nitrogenous manure to the acre, will be 
found practically to work out well, though chemically it appears injudicious, 
inasmuch as the salts of lime in the wood ashes will revert the superphosphate. 

The after-cultivation of this crop is most important. Shortly after "its 
germination it should be horselioed with a chisel-tined horsehoc, and this 
should be repeated at intervals during its growth. If these hoisehoeings he 
carefully carried out the land will he kept, clean, the moisture will be retained 
for the crop, and it will benefit accordingly. Ah the crop gets higher the 
cultivation should be lighter, and consist of a mere scuffling to break the 
surface crust. In our long dry summers we cannot give too much attention to 
the value of incessant surface cultivation. In the early stages of its growth 
sorghum is too bitter to be relished by stock, and they should not be turned 
into it until it begins to flower. They should be turned in only for a short time 
for the first day or two, else acute indigestion may be provoked and stock lost; 
but after a day or two they can be left on it altogether. It is an excellent 
feed for lambing ewes ; horses do, well on it in the “ off ” season, and it is one 
of the most valuable foodstuffs available to us at that time of the year. It 
does not produce the same quantity of milk that some more succulent forages 
might secure, but it gives firm butter, good in color and excellent in quality. 
The cows are inclined a little bit to put on condition rather than increase in 
milk yield on it; but in my opinion this is an advantage, as it enables us to start 
the wimer with stock in nice “ bloom.’' Grazing the crop is much to be 
preferred to cutting it and feeding it off the land ; practically nothing is wasted 
by grazing it, the field is not impoverished, and much labor is avoided. In the 
autumn all the working that will be necessary for the wheat crop will be a good 
deep cultivation of chisel-tined cultivator alter the rains have* set in, and a good 
scarifying when the weeds have germinated, preparatory to sowing. This dry 
season unfortunately offers but little inducement to sowing summer crops up 
to date ; nevertheless, we think it well to put in sixty or seventy acres in the 
hope of a good thunderstorm or occasional rainfall later. This costs little, and 
if such rain docs come, a wealth of autumn forage will be available. 

Ensilage. 

This is the month for silage-making. Nearly every farmer has somewhere 
on his holding some luxuriant herbage, self-sown crop, or little bit of dirty hay 
crop, which it will pay him well to convert into silage. Some men will have 
sown a mixture of cereals and legumes purposely for silage, and I will, therefore, 
briefly indicate what I consider the best means of making it. 

First—Cut after the crop has bloomed, and a week or so earlier than for hay. 

Second—Allow the cut forage to lie for a day, more or less, according to the 
amount of moisture in it when cut. 

Third—Chaff’ into a pit, and fill the first 4ft. or 5ft. only. Then stop until 
the temperature has reached 125° at least. (This temperature can be readily 
taken by means of an iron tube, di awn to a point at one end, down which a 
thermometer may be let by a string, to be drawn up and read at intervals.) 

Fourth—When the temperature has reached 125°, go on again, and if it is 
found to be going above 150°, pile on the stuff as quickly as possible, so as to 
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check the rise. The second 4ft. or 5ft. will be found to do this in most 
instances. Await rise of temperature in this next addition, and then go on again 
until the pit is full. Let it settle down, then fill up again as before, and in the 
end cover it with a layer of straw, and put on weights, such as logs or stones, 
until the pressure is from BOlbs. to lOOlbs. to the square foot. 

If the temperature is found rising to over 150°, put on more weight. 

We use here kerosene tins filled with concrete, in which wires have boon 
fixed as handles, as weights, and find them cheap and convenient. 

If this course be carefully followed in silage making, it will be found to give 
sweet silage, such as would rejoice the heart of any dairyman, as a feed for 
his cows when other succulent forage cannot be had. 


POULTRY. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY. 

By I). F. Laurie, Poultry Expert 
f Continued. J 

Overfeeding is the cause of many diseases in poultry of all sorts, especially 
fowls. It is even worse to overfeed than to half starve the birds Want of method 
in feeding makes all the difference betw een profit and loss. If you have hens of 
a good laying strain, the constituents of their food must be egg-producing, and 
the quantity given must be no more than the bird requires to keep in health 
and lay the greatest number of eggs. If the birds are too fat, they will not 
lay; if, on the other hand, they have only sufficient food to keep them alive, 
there is nothing to spare to form the egg. In examining hens—many die if 
too fat—such extensive accumulations of fat are found, that the internal organs 
are so eramped for space that they cannot perform their proper functions. Im¬ 
mediately the muscular tissues are encroached upon by fat, the general powers, 
especially the respiratory, arc weakened, and, in consequence, organic mischief 
arises. Fatty degeneration is often the forerunner of disease of the egg-pro¬ 
ducing organs ; rupture of the oviduct—the substance of which becomes soft— 
is often a result, of course, fatal. Over-fat fowls become very inactive, and the 
organs of respiration, &e., are unable to throw off the poisons accumulated in 
the system ; the liver and kidneys are invariably affected, often to a very 
serious extent. Of course there are many gluttons among poultry ; these eat 
greedily, far more than their share, and seldom, if ever, give any return. If 
profit is to accrue, it is needless to say that such birds should be killed. Some 
people might say, “ Sell the bird to someone else”; but it may be pointed out 
that such should not be perpetuated. We only get good layers by careful 
selection and breeding. Far too much concentrated food, such as grain and 
meals of various sorts, is given to poultry. It has been iound that to keep the 
digestive organs in perfect health, bulk, as well as quality, is required. Change 
of diet is also most necessary; it does not do to continually feed on wheat or 
on any other grain. When changing the food it must be remembered that the 
constituents of different grains vary; some contain certain properties to a 
greater degrees than others. A great authority has said;—* Dietaries ought 
never to be estimated by the rough weight of their constituents, without dis¬ 
tinct reference to the real nutriment in these, as determined by physiological 
and chemical inquiry.” Cleanliness in feeding poultry is to be scrupulously 
observed; feed only on sound wholesome food, and do not imagine that it will 
be improved if thrown on dirty ground, so that the bird eats filth. Do not 
give mouldy or sour food, and avoid tainted meat as a deadly poison. Green 
food of some sort must form an important portion of the daily food-apart 
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from its nutritive properties, it corrects many morbid conditions of the digestive 
organs. The successful poultry-keeper makes it his business to find out the 
condition of each individual bird, so that if too poor, or too fat, he can treat 
accordingly. 

On all occasions it must be urged that the giving to poultry of egg foods, 
spices, pepper, &c., is highly injurious. Certain condiments are admissible 
occasionally, medicinally, but not for the purpose of stimulating the birds to 
lay. One often sees flaming advertisements of so-and-so’s patent egg foods at so 
much per packet. They are all either worthless, injurious, or both. A very great 
portion of most of them is composed of crushed bone, sea-shells or oyster-shell, 
not the sort of things to buy by the ounce or tin. To these they add cayenne, 
gentian, ginger, mustard, ordinary pepper, or some other heating substances. 
The invariable results on the bird itself consequent on using such rubbish is 
disease; most frequently the liver is affected. In other eases the egg-producing 
organs are affected and become diseased, and the hen is either useless or 
dies. If the matter ended here it would not be so bad, but the fact is, chickens 
bred from affected stock are most liable to various diseases. They are deficient 
in stamina, and the first, severe change, accompanied bv wet weather, causes 
numerous complications, such as pneumonia. “ Going light.,” or the gradual 
wasting away of young birds, is caused by liver disease, and is often the result 
of improper feeding of the parents. People who make money by selling such 
nostrums may object, but the whole world of poultry experts and medical men 
is against them—theory and actual practice. Pioper food, green food, and 
water, sufficient space, shade, and shelter, soft ground to scratch in, grit, and 
gravel, charcoal or wood cinders, as an aid to digestion, and in addition, shell, 
forming material—that is, some pure form of lime, such as shell or bone dust— 
are all suitable for poultry, and only provide all the necessaries for egg 
production without undue stimulation. Too much rich food is over-stimulating, 
and should only be given to such birds as produce eggs for market, and not for 
breeding. 

Thoughtful breeders have come to the conclusion that the great aim is to 
breed strong, healthy chickens, full of stamina and vitality. Now, to a large 
extent the chick derives its vitality from the hen. It stands to reason that a 
hen for breeding should he fed to produce qualiiy rather than quantity. Al¬ 
ways breed from your best layers, if egg-producers are required; therefore, 
after proving a pullet to be a good layer, transfer her to the breeding-pen and 
feed on non-stimulating food, and in moderation. She will probably lay a less 
number of eggs, but the chicks from these eggs will be strong and hardy, and 
will develop into fine specimens. The proper feeding of poultry is a little 
understood and much neglected item in the industry. An expert of consider¬ 
able experience can tell the difference in a mob of young chickens between those 
bred from improperly fed hens and judiciously fed ones. Many cannot or will 
not admit the reasoning of this subject, yet the facts remain. Want of proper 
attention in this direction is the cause, directly or indirectly, of most failures in 
poultry-raising. Some of the results are :—Congestion of the liver: Symp¬ 
toms—Depression, irregular and bilious evacuations, impaired appetite, and 
sickness, with occasionally slight enlargement and heat at the bottom of the 
breastbone. Inflammation of the liver, of which the following are the main 
symptoms—Tenderness on external pressure, sometimes enlargement of the 
abdomen, great depression, bilious diarrhoea or dysentery, quickened breathing, 
rapid emaciation, yellowish skin, great thirst, and loss of appetite. Sometimes 
the bird is lame in the right leg. Hypertrophy , or enlargement of the liver, is 
caused by high feeding and want of exercise; bilious evacuations ensue, ending 
in diarrhoea and death. Atrophy , or wasting of the liver, in which, in addition 
to other symptoms, the bilious evacuations become black or blood-stained at the 
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last, ending in stupor and convulsions. Of course, all these can be treated, and 
with apparent success; still, even when recovered to outward appearance, such 
birds are unfit to breed from. Owing to the high prices of wheat, &c., of late, 
the practice of feeding largely on maize has become very general. Maize has a 
great tendency to cause large accumulations of internal fat, and is consequently 
very unsuitable for continuous feeding ; it should be used with moderation. 1 
have of late seen several cases where defects and disease are plainly attributable 
to this food. The cheapest is not always the best. 


FORESTRY. 

By Walteb Gill, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Conservator oe Forests. 

The production of timber for all the varied purposes to which it can be 
applied is, from a practical business standpoint, probably the most important 
object in connection with forest operations. This may, perhaps, be generally 
admitted when dealing with the question in the abstract; but when it is urged 
that there ought to be far more energetic action taken to increase the produc¬ 
tion of timber in the colony, cithei by conserving the natural growth or creating 
artificial forests by systematic planting on a large scale, the argument will at 
once be advanced that it is quite useless to produce timber here, because all 
demands can be supplied far better from outside sources, and therefore it is 
absurd to carry on an undertaking that will ultimately prove futile. Now, 
statements of this kind are generally made by persons who possess only a very 
superficial knowledge of the subject, and who are practical illustrations of the 
truth of the proverb that fci A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” It is 
very easy indeed for estimates of forest areas to be largely exaggerated when 
inspected by travellers not experienced in such matters, and very improbable 
that the true value of the timber will be ascertained by those who are not 
practically acquainted with the various indications by which the quality of such 
timber is known by skilled woodmen. Hence it generally follows that ordinary 
travellers are so impressed with the imposing spectacle presented when passing 
through a fine forest area that the actual extent of the timbered country be¬ 
comes greatly magnified in their estimation, and the supply of timber is often 
spoken of as inexhaustible. Were they, however, in possession, on the other 
bund, of some information as to the immense drain continuously made on all the 
supplies of timber, from its many varied sources, they would soon see reason 
to modify their opinion as to the inexhaustible nature of any timber supply. 
As this question of timber supply is one whu*h frequently attracts considerable 
attention, it may be of some service hen* to place on record some of the state¬ 
ments made and facts referred to by various authorities, from which it will be 
open to all to draw their own conclusions. 

In an article on " Preservation of Forests,” which appeared in the Timber 
Trades Journal for September 29th, 1894, the following statements occur :— 
“ That the threat of a timber famine within a measurable distance of time is 
no idle one can easily be proved by a few figures. If the forest area of Europe 
and the United States be taken at 1,400,090,000 acres, and the annual con¬ 
sumption of timber of all kinds clears the timber off 23,900,000 acres, the 
whole would be used up in two generations, unless an equal quantity was being 
continually reproduced. But at present nothing like an equal quantity is being 
reproduced. This calculation has not taken into account the supplies from the 
forests of India and Australasia, nor the untouched resources of Siberia. But 
the Australasian forests are rapidly disappearing before the axe of the colonist 
and the careless lumberman, and the development of the Indian and Siberian 
supplies will be largely used up in the constantly increasing demand for timber 
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all over the world. It may be imagined that the use of iron and other sub¬ 
stances in the place of timber has diminished our need of timber, btit it is not 
so. The United Kingdom now consumes five times as much timber as it did a 
century ago, and the difference is not due to the increase of population, for the 
percentage per individual has nearly doubled. Thus, what with the clearing of 
forests for the purposes of colonisation, the reckless and unnecessary destruc¬ 
tion of forests where the land is not wanted for agriculture, the ever-growing 
consumption of timber, and the neglect in many countries of securing an 
adequate reproduction of timber, the relation between the demand and supply 
of timber is yearly becoming more critical.’’ 

Not only do the foregoing remarks tend to show how unreliable any opinion 
is that reckons the supply of timber at present existing inexhaustible, the facts 
as to the increasing demand for timber which has sprung up almost within the 
last decade for use in connection with wood pulp for paper-making also show 
how the ever-increasing drain thus created will result in further lessening 
existing supplies. 

Mr. S. P. Eastick, in a paper on “ Chemical Wood Pulp,” read before the 
Imperial Institute in March, 1895, stated that “ in the United States in 1886 
97,000 tons of wood pulp were produced; while in 1894 the quantity probably 
exceeded 1,000,000 tons, worth £5,000,000. In the United States alone 
600.000,000ft. of logs, representing the destruction of 100,000 acres of forest, 
are now annually utilised for pulp manufacture. It is estimated that the daily 
editions of the New York World absorb about seven acres of an average forest. 
Although originally intended for the manufacture of paper,” he further adds, 
“ wood pulp has been largely adapted to other purposes. By various methods 
of indurating and otherwise treating the pulp, it lias been successfully employed 
for the manufacture of all kinds of furniture, of carriages, wheels, portman¬ 
teaux, kitchen untensils. barrels, waterpipes, floor covering, doors, buildings, 
and ornaments, and in the U.S. Navy tor protection purposes.” 

With demands of this kind growing by leaps and bounds, it is not surprising 
to find that the anxiety existing in the United States as to the capacity of the 
forests for supplying the timber required led to the desire for information as to the 
state of the pine timber supplies, with the result that the Senate passed a reso¬ 
lution in April, 1897, calling for a statement on the subject, 'through the 
courtesy ot the Department of Agriculture, Washington, a copy of the report, 
furnished in accordance with the loregoing resolution, has been received by the 
Forest Department of this colony. In this report the compiler, Mr. B. E. 
Fernow, Chief of the Division of Forestry, an authority of great weight, fully 
attests the gravity of the question by the remarks he makes. After giving 
careful details regarding the existing timber in various States, he finally places 
the estimates of all coniferous timber available in the Eastern United States at 
400 billion feet, and the annual demand on it as from twenty-five to thirty 
billion feet; from which data he advances the statement that not fifteen to 
twenty years’ supply can be on hand in the Eastern States. He subsequently 
refers to the coniferous growth of the Pacific Coast; and even assuming that 
supplies, spite of distance, will ultimately come from there, he points out that 
if this source be reckoned at 1,000 billion feet now standing, with a yearly cut 
of four billion feet, and these figures be added to those obtained for the East, 
giving, at the best, only l ,400 billion feet standing, and a cut of at least thirty 
billion feet per annum, there would appear to be, under most favorable contin¬ 
gencies, not more than forty to fifty years’ supply in sight! In considering 
the question of meeting the difficulty by importation from abroad, he further 
shows that Canada, the only possible source of supply, can render but scant 
aid; seeing that, assuming her supply now standing, including that of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia as well, to be seventy-five billion feet, still Canada’s 
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cut alone of five billion feet will exhaust it in fifteen years' time. He finally 
concludes with the following remark :— tfc It will be evident from these state¬ 
ments that our virgin coniferous supplies must share the fate which the buffalo 
has experienced, unless a practical application of rational forestry methods and 
a more e ’onomic use of supplies is presently inaugurated. Since coniferous 
wood represents two-thirds to three-fourths of our entire lumber consumption, 
and its reproduction requires more care and longer time than that of hardwoods, 
the urgency of changing methods in its use and treatment will be apparent/’ 

Now, when we remember that the American forests are invariably referred 
to as the great source of supply for timber, remarks of the preceding character 
are very far from encouraging, and most certainly emphasise the wisdom of 
preparing for future requirements, to some extent at least, by taking action 
wherever possible now , while timber still remains for a few years, instead of 
adopting the lausez faire policy of letting the matter go till the timber is gone 
too, and then experiencing the sudden awakening to a common-sense view of 
the question that will force itself upon the public mind under the infinite 
number of serious drawbacks that will inevitably present themselves during the 
necessary time that must elapse ere trees can be planted and timber properly 
matured for economic purposes. 

The danger of a timber famine might not perhaps be quite so great were it not 
for the fact—all too well known to those at all acquainted with the exploitation 
and conversion of timber all the world over—that the lumber man, woodcutter, 
sawyer, splitter, or other timber-getter, by whatever name he may be called in 
vaiious countries, possesses at all times an ineradicable tendency to study bis 
own personal interests before he troubles himself about the value of the timber 
to the State. The one thing impressed on his mind is that the quicker he can 
fall his tree, the more trees he can fall per diem and the more dollars he can 
earn! Hence he goes straight at it the quickest way! What does it matter to him 
if, in falling, the tree smashes up some fine }oung trees that, though as yet too 
young for his work, would in a few years replace these he will fell! It is too 
much trouble to take the requisite precaution to throw his tree where it will do 
no harm; and so many a score of fine young trees are ruined day after day by 
various timber-getters. But the mischief is not confined to cases of this kind. 
When his tree itself is down, he will take only such logs from it as can be 
obtained by the least possible cutting ; and, as likely as not, will leave half 
the timber to rot because it would require an extra saw cut or two to get all 
the marketable timber away ; and every cut extra he thinks a cut wasted, which 
might be felling another tree. This mischievous tendency shows itself in 
another way sometimes, for, in procuring some classes of timber, he may find it, 
he thinks, quicker to fell a number of young trees standing close together, and 
only take one short length from each, leaving by far the larger portion to rot on 
the ground, rather than go farther afield, taking one here and there of suitable 
height, to cut with no waste where they could be removed with advantage to 
the remaining timber. No, it is easier and better for his own personal interests 
to get the timber as quickly as he can. and as close together as the trees can be 
found, for this will save hauling, and hauling costs money, and the more he 
has to pay for hauling his timber, by bullock or horse team, the less he gets 
for himself. What cares he if bis carelessness wastes and destroys in the most 
ruinous manner forests that have taken generations to grow. Great statesmen 
say u Apres nun le deluge ,” and, though he doesn’t understand French, he 
understands his own interests as well as they do theirs, and why should not he 
look after them, regardless of future timber scarcity ? It is easy to see, there¬ 
fore, that, without sufficient oversight—which in many forests has been totally 
wanting—the amount of ruthless destruction to be found in the path of the 
timber-getter is very great, and, even in the comparatively open forest areas in 
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this colony, after many years of extensive observation while in charge of forests 
where considerable timber operations were in progress, the writer feels amply 
justified in expressing the opinion that little more than one-third of the timber 
in sight in a given area of forest country becomes ultimately available for 
economic purposes when waste in falling, waste in conversion, and destruction 
through fires are duly considered. The damage from this last source is in some 
instances simply appalling, and very difficult to properly estimate, seeing that, 
in addition to all timber actually consumed by fires, large numbers of trees that 
remain standing, and possibly seem unharmed, ultimately dcvelope some defect 
internally, such as heartshake, and thus the quantity of valuable timber obtain¬ 
able therefrom becomes greatly reduced. Much more might be stated tosh,ow 
how little reliance can be placed on any view of tlie timber supply that con¬ 
tinues to regard existing forests as inexhaustible. Sufficient has already been 
advanced, however, to prove that the question is one of far too serious a 
character to be trifled with, and that every effort should be made to conserve all 
timber whenever possible, and to supplement the want of it in timberless districts 
by planting on an extensive scale where the e xisting conditions will admit. 

THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR OCTOBER. 

Written for the u Journal of Ay rivullurv and Industry 
By Arthur J. Rkrkins, Government Viticulturist. 

Soil. 

Scarifiers and horse hoes should be kept going throughout the course of this 
month, so as to level down the soil, reduce it to a fine tilth, and destroy the 
weeds that may have sprung up on the ploughed ground. Should the soil have 
previously received two good ploughings it will not be necessary to drive the 
scarifiers to any great deptli: their role is not to rip up the soil, but to put it 
in such a condition as to enable it to retain as much as possible of the moisture 
acquired in winter. On the other hand, should any patch of soil have become 
hardened on the surface, or invaded by weeds to such an extent as to interfere 
with the good working of the scarifiers, it will save both time and money to 
plough it up a third time. One good ploughing would do more good than 
three or four scarifiyings. 

Nurseries. 

Nurseries of rooted vines should be carefully horsehoed during the course 
of this month, to loosen the surface soil and destroy weeds. 

Disbudding. 

Where disbudding is necessary, it should be practised early. At this time 
of the year the superfluous shoots are easily removed from the vine >vith the 
fingers, and they have not yet had time to injure the more valuable shoots. 

Grafts. 

Grafts should be visited, and suckers suppressed from the stock, and rootlets 
from scions. 

Oidium. 

In the early stages of its development, which occur during the course of this 
month, the effects of this disease are not apparent to the naked eye. Early 
sulphuring, irrespective of its apparent presence or not, should never be 
neglected, as it will nip it in the bud. Vines should be sulphured as soon as 
the shoots are about 4m. to Gin. in height. 
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Vine Grubs. 

Those who have planted new areas in vines will soon have to be on the 
lookout for the little vine grub, or caterpillar of one of the Agrotis moths. 
The delayed broods that had no time to change into chrysalids the previous 
summer remain buried in the ground, in a semi-torpid state, throughout the 
winter months. On the return of warm weather they issue from their sub¬ 
terranean lairs, seeking what vines they may devour. They are very ravenous 
at this stage, no doubt under the influence of their prolonged fast; shortly 
afterwards they pupate, and issue as mctl^ in November. It has several times 
come under my notice that these delayed broods appear in large numbers after 
a comparatively dry winter. Their tissues are soft and easily affected by the 
slightest contact, and as they hibernate in the superficial layers of the soil, 
many are destroyed when heavy rains prevail. The chances, therefore, seem 
in favor of the early appearance of large numbers of these caterpillars. It 
must be remembered that by killing them at this stage not only are the vines 
protected for the time being, but also from numerous other grubs which would 
indubitably appear later. 

As soon as their first appearance; has been noted, place round each vine 
about a teaspoonful of the following mixture:—Bran, 30lbs.; treacle, fdbs.; 
Paris green, lib.; water, Jgail. Dissolve the treacle in hot water, stir the 
Paris green into the liquid, and then incorporate the whole with the bran. It 
i.s not advisable to place the Paris green too close to the stems of the vines, as 
it appears to do some injury to the bark. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR OCTOBER. 

By George Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

Where it has not been done already, the cultivation of the soil should be 
completed at once, as the large sods will not pulverise if allowed to become 
baked bard. Many orehardists this season have been thrown behind in this 
work owing to the poor condition of their stock, but every effort should be put 
forward to overcome this defect at once. Should heavy rains occur, the culti¬ 
vator ought to be put through again to break the surface. 

In small gardens, or where the expense can be undertaken in orchards, newly 
planted trees should be mulched with broken straw litter, seaweed, or manure. 
The next best mulch is obtained by pulverising the soil around the trees, and 
stirring it afresh after every rain shower or artificial watering. In the cultiva¬ 
tion of the citrus tribe there is very little doubt that the application of a mulch 
of this character, with less frequent irrigation—the natural result—more solid 
and better flavored fruits can be obtained. Should dry weather continue, where 
mulching is not practised it may be necessary to water many trees, but this 
must depend upon position and other conditions. 

Towards the end of the month, after the “drop” has taken place, the thinning 
of apricots may begin. This is a very necessary work which is much neglected 
here. It is difficult to lay down any rule for this work, but where there are 
several fruits on a spur, say, bin. long, only two should be retained; but the 
surrounding spurs should be considered, and if there are non-fruiting growths 
immediately above or below the one to be operated upon, more fruits may be 
left. If, as often occurs, two fruits grow closely together on a spur on which 
no others are growing for, say, 4in. or 5in., then allow the two to remain. 
The whole subject resolves itself into one of how much the tree is able to carry 
this season, and at the same time not be weakened so as to cause a shortage 
next year. 
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Summer piuning should begin now. if a fairly large hmb has been cut 
from an apricot tree, it will generally be noted that the three or four top buds 
will throw out growths of almost equal strength ; and should these be all left 
a tufty matted appearance will be given to the tree, and the next winter much 
heavy pruning will be necessary. To avoid this, and to direct the energy into 
desirable channels, the growths necessaiy to promote the future shape of the tree 
should be selected and left untouched; the others should either be rubbed out 
entirely or pinched back : if they promise to fill the centre of the tree, complete 
removal is best. Any shoots which grow out of the old bare arms nearer to 
the ground than the present fruiting wood should be carefully guarded, and as 
they becomo fairly hardened—that is, lose their brittle sappy nature— they 
should be cut or pinched back to cause them to branch afresh. * By this means 
—as in re-forming old vines—the trees in a few seasons may be re-formed and 
reduced in size without any loss of fruit during any particular year. 

Young trees should be gone over carefully and disbudded, so as to place what 
are to be the permanent main branches desirable distances apart along the 
trunk. If any individual growths left for this purpose outstrip the others in 
development—usually the top ones will do this—they should have the extreme 
terminal bud nipped at intervals, so as to check the growth temporarily to the 
benefit of the more backward ones. 

The setting out of citrus trees may be carried on safely where water is at 
hand, and more especially where the trees have only to be carried short 
distances. 

The small trees that have been left unselected from the nursery beds, but 
are yet healthy, only having been discarded by buyers on account of the size, 
will prove best, because they can generally be lifted with the roots almost 
entire. Should they he " bagged ” the bag may simply be spread out" in the 
planting hole, and not dragged from henea f h the ball of earth if the latter is 
likely to fall apart by the shaking The trees should be watered immediately, 
and a mulch put over the surface for several feet around, as soon as the water 
has soaked away. Any young sappy shoots on the points of the twigs will 
shrivel up and die if allowed to remain; they should therefore he nipped off 
at once down to firmer wood. 

For other suggestions on planting 1 would refer our readers to September 
issue. 

The budding or grafting of citrus trees may be undertaken now. 

Many amateurs experience difficulty in cutting buds from these trees on 
account of the ribbed or triangular shape of the young shoots, but buds should 
be taken from lower down upon the shoot, where the growth is more rounded. 
If a very thin slice be taken beneath the bud with a very sharp knife, and no 
bruising done, there will be no need to take out the thin slice of wood before 
inserting the shield. 

The growths from buds inserted into old trees last autumn will now start 
away, and in proportion as they grow so should the other growth from the 
stock, or undesirable sort, be rubbed out. It will generally be necessary to 
stake these young shoots, or they will simp off during windy weather. The 
grafting of deciduous trees may yet be performed on the rind or bark grafting 
method, with greater hopes of success than any other. 

The planting of Guavas and Passion fruits may be done now. The former 
fruit, though not a commercial item here yet, is worth growing on a small 
scale for the grower’s own use; the jelly made from this fruit is very excellent; 
and, though of a tropical nature, some of the species fruit freely around 
Adelaide. 

The eodlin moth will begin to emerge from its winter stage early this month 
on the plains country, and efforts should be made to check it. Sprayings with 
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Paris green are recommended as soon as the young fruits are formed, and thus 
on at fortnightly intervals. A strength of loz, of best Paris green (Blundell’s) 
can safely be used to each lOgalls. of water, into which about fib. of freshly 
slaked lime should he strained. 

The black aphides of the orange and peach will now become troublesome, 
and no time should be lost in suppressing them. On trees of moderate pro* 
portions I believe that fumigation will eventually be adopted, as being more 
thorough in its effects. 

Sprayings with tobacco and soap wash, kerosine emulsion, and resin wash are 
all well proved remedies, but they must be applied with intelligence, always 
considering the breeding capacity of the insects treated. As far as practicable 
the sprayings for peach aphides should be repeated several times at intervals of 
not more than forty-eight hours, until the pest is repressed, for the simple 
reason that it is useless to spray at weekly intervals for an insect which gives 
birth to living young ones which mature and themselves reproduce within a 
week. 

Scale insects will also begin to reproduce rapidly, and spraying should be 
done for black scales; but not much will be gained by spraying just now for 
the destruction of the red scale of the citrus trees. The resin wash is un¬ 
doubtedly the most efficacious arid cheapest wash we have here for scale 
insects. 


PURE PARIS GREEN. 

In order to ascertain whether dealers in Adelaide are selling pure Paris green, 
samples were purchased for analysis, unknown to the sellers. These samples 
were submitted to the Government Analyst and Assayer, who reports that 
they yielded, under analysis, as follows :*— 


Number ot 
Sample. 

Coppei Content!*. 

Arsenic Contents. 

Purchased trom— 

Price per 
pound. 

1 . 

24*2 per cent. 

24 r, 

43-4 per cent. 

A M. Bickford & Sons. 

*. d. 

1 (i 

'} 

43-8 u 

McLean Bros. Sc Bigg. 

1 6 

3.. ,, 

243 

43-7 “ 

F. H. Faulding & Co. 

1 0 

4. 

24-2 

43 ’> 

K & W. Ilackett. ; 

1 2 0 

5. 

24 

438 “ i 

Harris, Scarfe, ic Co. j 

1 4 

8 . 

20-2 “ 

34*8 

1 4 

7 . 

51-7 

Nil. 

— 

2 0 

8. 

23-3 “ 

41*8 per cent. 

! — 

1 4 

9. 

3-8 “ j 

7 *G 

1 

1 — 

2 0 


For obvious reasons the names of the firms selling the adulterated article 
cannot be published, but purchasers will readily see that if they use such stuff 
as samples Nos. 7 and 9 they will do no injury to the insects they wish to 
destroy, while Nos. 6 and 7 would not give satisfactory results without using 
larger quantities than of the first five samples. It is noticeable that the 
samples most adulterated are the most expensive. If No. 7 were used the 
excess of copper would be likely to seriously injure the trees. Fruitgrowers 
using Paris green as a preventive of damage by codlin moth caterpillars and 
other gnawing insects should purchase their supplies from one of the firms 
mentioned above j and as most of the pure samples are “ Blundell’s ” Paris 
green, they would do well to ask for this firm’s article. 
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NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR 
OCTOBER. 

By George Quinn* 

Continue to make sowings and plantings of cucumbers, trombones, marrows, 
squashes, pumpkins, sweet or rock, water, and pie melons, tomatoes, capsicums, 
egg plants, dwarf and runner beans, red and silver beet. 

Lettuces, radishes, and cress should be sown at fortnightly intervals in cool, 
shaded positions. 

It is well known to experienced gardeners that all the melon family require 
soils rich in humus—decaying vegetable matter, such as rotted weeds, stable 
manure, &c., are the best manuies; but it is essential that they should be 
thoroughly rotted. These sorts always produce good crops on new land ; there¬ 
fore such plots should be used where opportunity offers. 

All seeds that are sown now should be covered lightly with pulverised 
manure, otherwise the surface of the soil hardens so rapidly that the tender 
germs often fail to push through, and beans or melons will be found cracked 
off just below the seed leaves. With a mulch like this water may be applied 
as required ; for it must be borne in mind with all seeds that w hen they have 
begun to absorb moisture the germ starts to unfold, the protecting covers burst, 
and if the soil is allowed to become dry the dry air penetrates and kills the 
germs. 

Cabbages, lettuces, celery, and kohlrabi should be supplied with liquid 
manure where practicable. 

The soil between rows of carrots, onions, peas, parsnips, carrots, and potatoes 
should be kept stirred up well and pulverised; this will not only destroy the 
weeds, but retain the moisture .The general practice of doing this work with a 
chop oi common hoe does not commend itself to my mind, because the operator 
lias to constantly tread upon the soil which has been loosened This presses 
the surface dow r n firmly and allows evaporation to go on almost as rapidly as 
before; and should a shower of rain follow shortly after the work is done, the 
weeds that have been trodden on will invariably restart. If a Dutch or push 
hoe he used these disadvantages are avoided, and if the instrument be set to a 
suitable slope to the handle the soil can be stirred deeper than with a chop hoe. 
On soils that are at all workable much more ground can be covered in a day 
with a Dutch hoe. Where these crops are grown in a large way the best and 
quickest method is to hand-weed the rows for a couple of inches each side, then 
put the one-horse Planet hoe between them. 

Earlier planted melons and tomatoes require shelter, and, if not mulched 
already, this should be done at once. A very good plan where ground is cheap 
is to sow rows of maize between the row T s of these plants on the side from 
which the prevailing or destructive winds come. This will shelter them in the 
earlier stages, and may afterwards be cut for feeding stock. The writer has 
found this an excellent break wind for dwarf beans, &e. 

As cucumbers begin to branch out pinch off the points of the first side shoots; 
this causes them to throw out a lot of lateral growths, and is conducive to the 
increased production of fruit. 

In the cool hilly districts low-lying swamp lands, that have been unused 
during the winter, can now be brought into cultivation, and sowings made of 
peas, beans, carrots, parsnips, turnips, red and silver beet, cucumbers, and 
melons of all kinds. Plants of Cape gooseberry maybe put out, or seeds sown. 
Most people seem quite unaware of the fine preserve that may be made from 
this easily-grown fruit. 
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Bunches of herbs should be cut before the stalks grow tough and woody and 
the flowers or seeds are developed. If placed in calico or paper bags and hung 
in a shed, tops down, they will soon be dry enough to store for future use. 
Cabbages and cauliflowers for seed-saving should be selected, and if they are 
growing in beds required for immediate cultivation they may be lifted and 
replanted in suitable positions. Care should be taken to prevent any inferior 
plants of the same family from blooming in close proximity, or a fine net may 
be placed over the desirable plants to keep away insects until the pods are set. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

PURE VINEGAR. 

The name “ vinegar” is a corruption of the original French rin aiyre 'sour 
wine). In the proper acceptation of the term “ vinegar,” we mean sour wine, 
resulting from the fermented juice of grapes or fruit of any kind, or from grain 
that has been infused and fermented. Such vinegars are pure and wholesome. 
But chemists have shown how to make liquids from various acids which 
resemble vinegar in taste, and, by adding coloring matter, dealers have been 
enabled to sell these concoctions as true vinegar, and at such a ridiculously low 
price that pure fruit or grain vinegar cannot be sold in competition. People 
often wonder why pickles, sauces, and the like are not as nice as they used 
to be when we were young.” The reason lies in the fact, that chemical acids 
have been substituted for the pure wholesome vegetable acids formerly 
employed. In many of the American States they have enacted severe laws 
against the manufacture, sale, and use of these injurious so-called vinegars,” 
but in the Australasian Colonies the greater portion of vinegars sold are made 
from chemicals. 


STORING CITRUS FRUITS. 

The Italians have a method of preserving citrus fruits in sand. An excava¬ 
tion of from 4ft. to 7ft. is made, and a board floor put in it. Upon this floor 
about Sin. of clean dry sand is placed. The fruit ^orange or lemon) is care¬ 
fully cut from the tree and wrapped in tissue paper. The fruit is then laid 
upon the sand in such a manner that the wraps do not touch each other. 
Three inches more of the sand is then spread on the oranges, and another layer 
put down in the same manner as the first, and so on until there are three tieis 
of either. If more than throe tiers are laid down, the underneath oranges are 
crushed Sand to the depth of Tin. or Bin. is then spread over the whole. 
Oranges are frequently kept for months l>y this process and kindred methods. 
All authorities agree that oranges and lemons which are intended to be pre¬ 
served should be cut, not torn, from the tree. A similar method has been 
adopted by a grower of oranges in South Africa, and the fruit comes out of 
the “ silo,” as he calls it, in famous condition at a time when oranges are 
scarce and yield good prices. This is a good hint for lemon growers here, as 
the main crop of our lemons ripens too soon for the “lemon-squash” season.— 
Town and Country Journal . 


FORMS OF WATER IN THE SOIL. 

In a recent report of the Cornell Experimental Station, U.S.A., the following 
interesting remarks on the subject of “ water in the soil ” are given :— 

M Water exists in the soil in one of three forms—free, capillary, or hygro¬ 
scopic water. Free water is that which flows downward by its own weight, 
causing wells and springs. 
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“ Free water nearer than 18in to the surface injures plants, because ii fills 
the spaces between soil yrains and excludes air . Free water lower down is very 
valuable, because it is the supply from which capillary water is drawn. 

" Capillary water is that which passes up or down between the particles of 
soil as oil passes up a wick. If the soil is drier below it passes down ; if drier 
above than below, it passes up. 

“ Capillary water is the direct source of water for plants. The liner the 
grains of soil, the greater its capillary power to bring moisture from below. 

“ A fine soil, alike in all of its parts, will raise water by capillary action from 
a depth of oft. or 6ft. If the soil is in the same condition from bottom to top, 
this capillary water will be raised to the surface and lost by evaporation by the 
sun and atmosphere. 

“ But if a few inches of the top soil be kept loose, the capillary water cannot 
pass up through it, but will be held where the roots can use it. 

“Hygroscopic water of the soil neither flows by its own weight nor by 
capillary force, but is held in a very thin film surrounding each grain of soil, 
from which it can only be driven off by a high degree of heat. 

“ It assists in keeping plants alive in severe droughts. Plants can live in 
soil containing as low as 5 per cent, of water, but are most thrifty in soils con¬ 
taining 20 per cent, to 25 per cent., or about 450 tons of water per acre in the 
first foot in depth of soil.” 


Improve the Flock. —Select only the best of the ewes for breeding 
and send the culls to the butcher. The rams should he well fed during May, 
June, and July to keep up their stamina. Provide a good paddock of feed for 
the ewes in lamb, and have shelter ready for them during the lambing season. 
There is no profit in keeping animals on the farm after they have become fit for 
market. The grass they eat after that time would do to raise another animal 
for sale. 

Profit from Pigs. —There are some kinds of pigs which eat three times 
more feed per week than other kinds require, and make only half as much pork 
in the same time. The profitable pig eats little and makes a lot of pork within 
a short time. All pigs make more growth during the first six months of their 
lives than is made during any set period later on. As they get older they 
make less and less growth in projmrtion to the food consumed. Amongst the 
pure breeds the Poland-China and pure Berkshire breeds make the quickest 
growth whilst young, but a cross between the pure Berks or the Poland-China 
boar and a good large-framed sow will prove to be very hardy, thrifty, and 
quickly maturing. Very large pigs do not pay to raise. They are too fat, too 
large, and too coarse for the butcher. Pigs from 80lbs. to 1201bs. weight will 
generally give the most satisfactory results. 

Mild-curej) Ba.con. —Mild-cured bacon retains most of the albumen 
unchanged; consequently the meat is softer and much more easily digested than 
that which has been hardened by salt in excess. The pigs are killed in the 
usual way, scalded and scraped; then passed through fierce flame, which takes 
off the outer thin skin and removes the “piggy” flavor; then the carcass is 
disembowelled, split down the back, the bone removed, allowed to cool, lightly 
salted, and then placed in a chamber where the temperature is maintained 
somewhere below freezing point. This prevents decay or putrefaction, but the 
salt continues to permeate the meat, and in about a month the cure is perfect. 
Then the bacon is placed in a smokehouse where the cool temperature is* 
automatically maintained until the meat is sufficiently smoked. The greater 
proportion of the bacon now used in the London markets is prepared somewhat 
after the above method. 
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Sharpen thb Axe. —There are Horae people who have so much wood to 
chop that they have no time to sharpen the axe, and as a result they get 
through very little work and make heavy toil of what might have been a 
pleasant exercise. By reading the agronomical papers, and attending a few of 
the farmers’ meetings, many a weary worker might learn little “ wrinkles ” and 
pick up hints and information which would lighten his work and put weight 
into his banking account. The meetings of the Agricultural Bureau in liis 
district are always open for him, and he may be able to give a useful hint 
sometimes as well as acquire valuable information. 

Enamel eor Wire Netting, &e.—To protect galvanized wire netting, 
etc., against rust treat as follows:—Provide for a mixture in the following 
proportions:—Four parts coal tar, two parts turps or kerosene, one part 
Portland cement. Remove the top from a 200gall. tank and sink it in the 
ground to half its depth, leaving provision for fire beneath. Fill the tank 
with water, place the tar. See., in a vessel sufficiently wide to allow the netting 
to be drawn through the liquor, and place this in the larger tank. Bring the 
water in the 200gall. tank to a boil, stir well all the time, and, when the lot 
is well liquefied, run the netting or wire through. Hang the netting, by aid 
of S hooks, to a wire stretched on posts, to drj and harden the enamel. 

FARM PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. ttandforil k Co. report— September 30, 1897. 

The first few days of September continued the favorable conditions which prevailed 
during previous month, but dry weather afterwards set in, and an unpleasant foretaste of 
summer was experienced; sequences of hot-wind days, followed by dry changes, continued 
lor three weeks, rendering prospects for the crops less favorable, and in a few places 
seriously damaging the young wheat plant. The vernal monsoon brought very welcome 
rains about a week ago to the northern pastotal districts, but did not extend south into the 
agricultural areas. Iluring the last few days, however, a pleasant change has set in, rain 
falling throughout most of the agricultural portions of the colony. 

The excited condition of the world’s w'heat market caused the price of the cereal to 
further udvance here, and, as usual, led to considerable speculation, some large parcels of 
Kiverimt wheat, as well as local lots, being taken up by buyers, but as export orders for 
flour have slackened off, the market during past 'week has been somewhat dull, though 
quotations remain unchanged. Offal lines continue to rule relatively high, the result of so 
many mills being closed down for want of wheat. Feeding grains have met with steady 
domantl, and the unfavorable dry weather experienced is inducing chaff merchants to bid 
what appears to be high figures in some instances, for new hay, already being offered ; and 
though much will depend upon the weather during next three weeks, we think that values 
in this line will ease. 

Stocks of potatoes in the Mount Gam bier district are almost exhausted, but the supply 
of new crop from the Hills is increasing, although not yet nearly sufficient to fill demands, 
and importations of Victorian arc being made. The price of onions continues to he con¬ 
trolled by one holder, and therefore remains stationary. 

Wheat—Itiverina and South Australian sells at 5s. fid. per bush., delivered at mills. 

Flour, from £13 to £13 10s. 

Bran, Is. 2d.; pollard, Is. 2id. 

Chaff, according to quality, from £0 os. to £fi Ids. per 2,240lh8,, bags in, dumped, f.o.b. 
Port Adelaide. 

Oats, from 2s. lid. to 3s. Id. for local, whilst stout feed New Zealand arc worth 3s. 3d. 
to 3s. od. 

Potatoes —Gamblers, £4 10s. to £4 12s. 6d., at city railway station: Ballarats and Lanee- 
fields, duty paid, on wharf, Port Adelaide, £4 12s. fid. to £4 17s. fid. 

Onions, £10 10s. to £11 at Mount Oambier. 

Datry Produce. 

In all lines under this heading domand has been very active during the month, and 
although there is now being produced a slight surplus of butter over requirements, the 
quantity is insufficient yet to offer for European shipment. During next few weeks, how¬ 
ever, exportation will be started, and should favorable weather conditions continue over 
the next month or two, the estimated surplus may be realised, but the heavy losses in 
cattle sustained during the drought renders this somewhat problematical. Meanwhile 
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price of butter has apparently touched bottom, and is now inducing intercolonial pur¬ 
chasings. Eggs continue to rule at high prices compared with market rates in the eastern 
colonies, but values here are now easing, though this port is having increasing preference 
with West Australian buyers as the weather becomes hotter. Bacon, ns we anticipated, 
further improved in price, and a considerable portion of the raw material is being brought 
from Victoria and New South Wales A slight easing at the moment is apparent, but 
this line also must rule high during the next few months. Cheese has been selling at 
rates very satisfactory to makers, and, stocks of local being almost exhausted, importations 
are arriving from Now Zealand, but within a few weeks new season’s local will commence 
to reach market. Almonds have experienced better sale. Good demand for honey. 
Poultry throughout the month realised extremo rates, and is still in strong demand. 
Carcass pork and veal have also been selling well, but are now slackening off a little with 
the setting in of warm weather To-day following rates arc being realised :— 

Factory and creamery fresh butter in prints from 9d. to 9jd.; farmers’ separator and 
dairy boxes fid. to 9d.; good store lines 7d. to 7 $d. lien eggs, 9}d.; duck, 9|d. Local 
cheese from Sid. to 9d. for best, medium to fair quality 6 d. to 7 3 d. ; prime New Zealand, 
duty paid, 9pi. to lOjd. for large to loaf in cases. Factory cured sides of bacon, 9jd. to 
9$d.; farm flitches fi|d. to 9}d. for well cut and cured. Clear extracted honey 2 Jd. to fid.; 
beeswax, ll|d. Soft-shell almonds, fid. to fijd ; kernels, 6 d. Prime shop porkers, 6 d. to 
6 pl.; medium sorts and good baconers, o£d. to 6 |d. Voalers, 2 d. to fid. per lb. Coops of 
hens from fair to prime sell at Is. lOd. to 2 s. 2 d. each; roosters, 2 s. fid. to 2 s. fid. ; ducks, 
2s. Id. to 2s. lOd.; geese, fis. fid. to 4s. (id., pigeons, 6 d. to 7d.; medium condition turkeys, 
5Jd. to 6 Jd. per lb. live weight; good table birds selling at up to Hjd. 


CROP AND WEATHER REPORT. 

Ahthurton.— Since previous report wo have had a lot of wind and several hot days and 
ittle min. This has told on the crops, and unless good rains come very soon the* 
unmanured crops will yield hut little better than last year. Feed is plentiful in most 
places, and stock are doing well Rainfall, 1*509 ; for year to September Ifi, I0 , 229in. 

Baroota Whim. —Crops and grass on the day soils look healthy but short, while on the 
light porous soils they are very poor. Fallowing has been a matter of difficulty, off account 
of the scarc ity of feed for stock, the grass being now no better than it is in July in 
ordinary seasons. On the 15th and 16th September the thermometer registered 90° to 95 1 
in the shade, doing much injury to the crops. Unless a good fall of rain occurs shortly 
the hay and wheat crops will he very light. 

UoitDEHTowN.- Tho weather has been mild and favorable, and in most parts of the district 
the crops aro looking well. Feed of all descriptions is growing fast and stock are 
improving rapidly Shearing will soon commence, aud a serious shortness in wool and 
lambs is certain. Two splendid draught and one blood entires have been introduced into 
the district, with a view to the improvement of the horse stock 

Bow hlill.-- (-rops are growing splendidly, and the prospects are very favorable. The 
warm weather is causing the plant to head rather quicker than was expec ted, and unless 
we soon have rain and cooler weather haymaking will be started early this season. 

C’au a. —The weather of lute has been very boisterous, causing much injury to crops on 
sandy soil. The crops are veiy backward, and haymaking will start later than usual. The 
grass has made good growth lately, and stock are improving. Shearing has commenced 
here ; the clip appears good, considering the 1 season. 

Cherry Gardens,— The weather has been most favorable to the growth of the crops, 
though in unprotected places the strong winds have done some damage. 

Crystal Brook.— Rainfall for August, 1 -896m. The weather since has been rather dry, 
and not too favorable to the crops, which in some parts are suffering from want of moisture. 
Stock art* in good condition, but unless we get good ram soon there will soon bo but little 
feed. 

Lawson. ~ Owing to the continued dry weather the prospects for the wheat crop are not 
satisfactory, and unless we soon got a good soaking ram there will be very little to 
harvest. Pasture is in a hotter condition than the crops, and stock of all descriptions are 
improving in condition. 

Gawler River. ~ The weather has set in rather dry, with strong northerly winds, which 
has had a very drying effect. 'Hie crops look well and are growing strongly, some already 
coming into ear; but a good fall of rain is badly needed. Feed is growing well, 
and stock improving in condition. Apricots and poaches arc floworing well. Rainfall for 
August, 2*920in .; for September, to lfith, 0*930in. 

Gladstone. —The crops and feed are growing very fast and look well, but complaints 
are being heard of want of rain on the east side of the Flinders Range. We have had 
three or four hot windy days, and a good fall of rain would be acceptable. 
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Katun a.— Since last report we have been favored with light rains, and crops and grass 
have mado good growth. Soaking rain is badly wanted, as the past few days have been 
very trying, and the grass and herbage are rapidly running to seed. Stock are improving, 
but still in low condition. 

Ldcindalk. —Since last report we have had very variable weather, ending this week 
with hot winds and then thunderstorm with rain. On the whole a very good month for 
all crops, which never looked better. Stock are also fast improving, and the lambing 
percentage was slightly hotter than expected. In the orchards fruit is setting well, and 
a good harvest may be expected. Some orchardists have still trouble with the peach aphis, 
despite sprayings and root dressings. Rainfall for month, 3‘000in. 

Lyndoch. —The weather has been very favorable during past month, and the crops look 
well, though the “dandelion” weed is very plentiful. There is every prospect of a good 
season. The loss of Btockhas been small. Feed is growing well, and stock are picking 
up fast. Frosts have been very prevalent, but not severe. Lambing is fairly good, and 
sheep arc generally doing well. 

Maitland. —The last few days have been very hot, and have caused some of the crops to 
run up too fast. More rain is much wanted. The manured crops are looking well, hut 
the others are very backward. Stock are picking up, though feed is very short. Rainfall 
since previous report, about 2*000in. 

Mklhose. —We have had a very warm week, with strong, drying winds. Crops look 
healthy, but more rain is required to prevent them from running to seed Frosts have not 
been so severe as usual. Rainfall for August, 2 940m.; September, to 18th, 0 970in. 

Minlacowil (Hundred of.)-Since previous report prospects have, on the whole, 
brightened. Stock are rapidly improving, but the wool clip is not likely to he up to the 
mark in quality. Splendid rains, with nice sunny weather, have been experienced, and the 
crops are generally growing well, (‘specially those which wore cultivated after the rains. 
Hot winds on two days did no good to the crops. 

Morvr Rjiyan East.-* Many of the wheat crops arc very backward, while wild oats are 
thick. It is generally considered that a fair average crop will he reaped, though it is 
getting rather late for a heavy return. Much more rain is required to bring on the *rops 
and grass, and unless a good fall occurs soon there will he little hay cut. 

Moi nt Compass.— Since previous report wo have had heavy rains and warm weather. 
The crops are looking well, and the fruit trees healthy. Many cows are suffering from ;i 
complaint causing blindness during the day time. 

Mot nt Pleasant.— Crop prospects continue good, and stock are fast improiing in 
condition. 

Rknola. Very rough weather was experienced at the end of August, with the much 
needed rains. The fall was very good, and vegetation has improved in consequence. 
The fruit trees are looking well, and there is a good setting of apricots. Frosts have not 
boon severe. 

Pine Forest. —Good rains full at the end of August, but since then it has been hot and 
dry. The crops and grass have made good growth, and the early wheat and oats arc 
coming into ear. Stock are improving in condition. Rainfall for September, to 16th, 
0*610m. 

Pout Bhouuhton. —The weather at the beginning of the month was all that could be 
desired, but lately we have had hot winds, which have injured the crops and grass, and 
unless rain comes soon the outlook -will he far from promising. Stock arc looking well. 

Pout Elliot. —Rainfall for August, d dOOin,, the record for this month. This gave the 
ground a thorough soaking, and the springs are running well; P218in. have fallen since 
ond of August, hut three or four hot days have made a marked difference in the appear¬ 
ance of the country. 

UijoHN.—The prospects of the season are anything but promising. In July 3’500in. of 
rain fell, giving the crops and grass a splendid start; August was rather dry, l*660in. only 
falling, but since first week in September the dry hot weather has caused the crops to 
wither in patches. Unless good rains come very soon there will he very little crop. The 
crops drilled in with manure look bettor than those broadcasted. Stock are now in good 
condition. 

Richman’h Cheek —The feed has come on wonderfully during past month, hut there is 
not much standing grass in it. Stock arc picking up well. The wheat has stooled out 
well, hut the recent dry weather has chocked it, and a good fall of rain is badly wanted. 

Saodlewokth.—T he crops arc making good progress, under the influence of very 
favorable growing weather. The woods, especially dandelion, are competing in some places 
only too successfully with the wheat plant. Stock generally are improving in condition. 

()rders are already being given for artificial fertilisers for next year, as a result of the im¬ 
proved appearance of the crops so manured this season. Rainfall for August, 3-840in., was 
nearly 1 jin. over the average, For the 8 months, 11*290; for September, to 22nd, 0*930in t 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monday, September 6. 

Present—Mr. F. E. H. W. Krichauff ((Chairman), Sir S. Davenport, Hon. 
A. W. Sandford, Professor W. Lowrie, Messrs Samuel Goode, W. O. Grasby, 
H. Kelly, ,J. Miller, T. Price, T. B. Robson, W F. Snow, and A. Molineux 
(Secretary). 

Codlin Moth Regulations. 

The Minister referred the Codlin Moth Regulations and request of deputation 
of fruitgrowers for relaxation of same back to the Bureau for further report. 
After considerable discussion it was resolved to invite expert fruitgrowers to 
meet the members of the Central Bureau to consider the matter. 

Disinfection of Fruit Cases. 

The Minister asked for report from the Bureau on request of deputation 
from Angaston and Tanunda districts that the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Protection Act should be amended to provide for the establishment of fruit 
boards to administer the Act; that some scheme for the disinfection of all 
return fruit cases should be adopted, and tlvat it should be compulsory for 
owners of orchards infected by the codlin moth to report the same to the 
department. The Minister intimated that he considered the disinfection of 
the cases almost a necessity, and although it might be difficult to enforce the 
same he would be glad of suggestions from the Bureau in the matter. 

Mr. Sandford said he thought the question of doing away with returns and 
only using new cases deserved the serious consideration of the fruitgrowers. 
They would find that in the end it would cost them very little more than the 
present system with all its annoyances. New cases, in the flat, could probably 
be obtained for 6cl. or 7d. each, and might be sold with the fruit. Kerosene 
cases as now used were not obtainable at less than 7s. fid. per dozen if in good 
condition. They had much the same trouble in the dairy industry at one time, 
but the k ‘ trade ” decided that only new boxes should be accepted, and they 
found this worked satisfactorily. 

After some discussion it was decided to remit the matter to a committee of 
Messrs. A. W. Sandford, A. Molineux, and G. Quinn, to report to the Bureau. 

' Fertilisers. 

'Hie Minister forwarded reply of the Government Geologist (Mr. H. Y. L. 
Brown) to request of the Bureau that he should report on the probability, of 
deposits of phosphatic or potassic fertilisers being discovered beneath the salt 
pans and lakes on Yorke’s Peninsula. Mr. Brown stated that it was very doubtful 
whether such deposits existed in the localities mentioned, and the absence of 
any indications on the surface or in any bores or wells which have been sunk 
is against the probability of such being found. 

Considerable discussion ensued, and reference was made to the discovery in 
several localities of low-grade phosphatic rocks and the very great benefits 
which would result if rocks containing a higher percentage of phosphoric acid 
could be discovered. 

Professor Lowrie said the presence of deposits of salt was net an 
indication that potash or phosphates existed below, and he did not consider 
the prospects were good enough to warrant their recommending much expend i* 
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lure in testing the mattei. There were a number of private prospectors 
searching for such deposits, and a report from the Government Geologist on 
the most likely districts for finding such would be of considerable help. He 
would therefore move—“ That the Minister be asked to obtain from the 
Government Geologist a report on the probability of phosphoric and potassic 
deposits being found in South Australia, and (if any) the localities most 
favorable to their disco very. 1 * (Carried.) 

Dairying. 

Mr. Price referred to the very great improvement in the yield of cows 
belonging to the Co-operative Dairy, which had been effected by continued 
selection and breeding from the best cows. In the herd of 100 cows the 
average yield per cow was now 471 galls, per annum, an increase over the 
previous year’s average of 21 galls, per cow. 


Homeria. 

Mr. Miller tabled specimen of supposed poisonous weed from Yankalilla. 

The Secretary said it was Homeria (synonym, Bobartia) aurantiaca. This 
is poisonous, and the Bureau had recommended that it should be placed on the 
list of noxious weeds, but this had not been done. 

The Chi airman and Mr. Goode stated that this plant was growing in their 
gardens and was most difficult to eradicate. 


Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers:— 

149. Less Moisture Required with ltaw Potash Salts. —Mr. M. Maercker, of Hallo, lately 
wrote a paper on the subject of “ Haw Potash Salts,” moaning kainit and kamallit, 
htatirig that they prevent evaporation from the soil and thus save watoring plants. In 
his experiments he used a sandy soil, which contained 21 per cent, of a mull of peat, and 
lie sowed mustard on it. The soil contained, in five vessels, 18 per cent, of water, and in 
other five vessels 8 per cent, of water. Two of them received common salt at the rate of 
4,0001hs. per hectare (2Jr acres), which interfered much with the crop produced, being 
respectively one-third and nearly one-fourth less than from the other vessels. Of 
course the consumption of water was considerably less. The proportion of water con¬ 
sumption of the other vessels was—without potash salts, 100; with, at the rate of 2,000/6*. 
of taunt per acre and 18 per cent, of wuter, 90*5, and with 8 per cent, of water, 77* 1 ; 
with, at the rate of 4,000/6*. of kamit per hectare arid 18 per cent of water, 88*4 ; with, at 
the rate of 4,000/As. of karualht and 18 per cent, of water, 91*9, and with 8 per cent, of 
water, 68*9. Of dry substance t2*60galls. wero harvested without potash, requiring 
0,447 galls, of water, against I2*10galls. of dry substance, which was obtained by 
using at the rate of 2,000lbs. of kainit per hectare with 2,73figalls. of water, and 
against 12*20galls. of dry substance, by using at the rate of 4,0001bs. of karnallit per 
hectare, requiring only 2,44ogalls. of water. In a dry season this will be important. In 
tho one case 711 galls, and in the other l,002gaUs. less water was required for producing 
very nearly the same quantity of dry substance. By the above experiments no increase 
in the produce could take place, but in experiments to be made this year the same 
quantity of water will be given to all vessels, with and without potash salts, and thus 
enable the former to give an increased produce; 4cwts. of kainit per acre in a very dry 
soil should save 22*9 per cent, of water, but usually only 2cwts. arc used per acre. * It is 
very probable that the saving of water will be lasting for at least more than one crop. 

160. Feeding with Peas and Gram .—Professor Dr. Emil Pott reports that pigs digest 
whole raw peas remarkably well. Of 2cwts. of peas Mr. J. Lehmann found only 81bs. 
undigested in the excrements, while in a like quantity of rye nearly lOOlbs.; of oats over 
10libs., and of barley over lOOlbs. were undigestea, Mr, Erb got the best results with 
crushed grains, next with the uncruslied grains. Boiled grains proved to bo most unsatis¬ 
factory ; and as regards peas, boiling is by no moans better, in fact not advisable unless 
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they are damp or mouldy, ili-th uiion and liahr found that whoa feeding cows with 
crushed and afterwards with boiled vetches and oats both the milk and the weight of the 
animals increased more with the crushed. 

151. The Life of Phylloxera. —Our vinegrowers should be aware of the life-history of 
phylloxora, and I extract and translate, therefore, part of an article from the new edition 
of Meyer’s “ Conversations Lexicon.” There are two forms of the insect. The root- 
louse is from O'3mm. to T5mm. long, according to its age. Shortly after appearance from the 
ogg it is of a bright, light-yollow color, oblong ovate, pointed towards the hind part. 
The legs are proportionately strong and large, the feelers throo-memberod, and the suck¬ 
ing bristles within a sheath, with which they pierce the rootlets, and in sucking them the 
body of the insect becomes larger and somewhat pear-shaped. After casting the skin 
several times they are full grown, and of a brownish-yollow or greenish color. At this 
time it lays thirty to fifty light-yellow eggs, about ()*32mm. long and 0*16imn. broad, 
which become gradually brown, and they biing forth females, which are partheno-genetic 
Pwhich means propagating by a virgin without impregnation]. In the course of a year 
follow from six to eight generations. The lice form at first on the juicy points of the 
rootlets oblong nodosities, which are frequently knee-shaped, and later on these appear on 
other parts of the rootlets and even on the stronger and strongest roots, so that these look 
rugged. All infected roots die gradually from rottenness, the vine becomes sickly, from 
year to year the growth of tho shoots and the leaves is more weakly, no grapes are 
formed, and when in three or more years the vines succumb the lice leave them. They 
travel below the ground and the winged form above it, but they are also distributed by 
other animals, floods, tools, hoots, and by means of cuttings or rooted vines. In summer 
appears the second form of phylloxera, with pocket-shaped sheaths for the wings, with 
longer logs and a lengthened last member of the feelers. This form becomes winged 
after having cast tho skm several times, and the wings arc comparatively large, while the 
body is 0*65mm. to 1*52mm. long. The insects lay from one to seven partheno-genetic 
eggs, mostly from two to four, upon the lower side of vine leaves, and die. From the 
smaller of those brownish eggs, O'26mm. long by 0*l3mm. broad, escape males; from the 
larger, 0*4mm. long and O'iimn. broad, which arc more cylindrical and of a light-yellow 
colour, females. These insects with genitals are 0‘3mm. to 0*46mm. long and without 
wings, and without organs for taking food. Tho female, after copulation, lays one-helved 
egg, which is at first yellowish, afterwards olive-green, under the loose bark of older 
of the vine. They winter (the winter egg), and produce in spring a louse similar to those 
on the roots, and makos its way to thorn. On some Amorican vinos you may find still 
another form, Phylloxera vastratrix, var. gallicola, which produces galls in the form of 
warts, on the lower sides of the leaves. These are very seldom found on Vitis vinifera 
varieties, which are hitherto mainly used for wine-making. Elsewhere 1 found it stated 
that successive broods of phylloxera could live on remnants of vine roots for six years and 
more; but inundation, as frequently usod in France, to a depth of a few inches for about 
a month suffocates the insect. Bisulphide of carbon, petroleum, phenyle, and sulpho- 
carbonate of potassium are also effective. In Germany the vines are not uprooted. The 
trunk is cut out and burned with the stakes, and after the lower end of tho trunk is 
soaked with petroleum the soil is levelled in, and every 3ft. holes are made by an iron 
bar, 3ft. deep Into these, per square metre, 300galls. to 4O0galls. of bisulphide of carbon 
are poured, and tho holes closed up. Last of all, the whole ground is watered with 
petroleum. Up to the ond of 1894 the German Government had spent £261,687 in the 
war with the phylloxera. It is generally admitted that vines planted in very sandy soil 
arc fairly protected from the phylloxera. 

152. Taper on New Varieties of Gram and Assistance to Orchard ists .—The Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin offers a prize of M'2,000 ^nearly £100) for the best 
treatise on the origin and subsequent development of new varieties of cereals, during the 
last twenty years, based upon the writer’s own experience and oliservation; may be in 
tho German, Latin, English, Fronch, or Italian language; to be delivered before the 
31st day of December, 1898. Tho Minister of Agriculture for Prussia proposes to assist 
the Crown tenants who are willing to plant larger orchards, by paying for the trees and 
to allow in the rent for the area so planted and the cost of cultivation, so long as the trees 
are not bearing sufficiently to cover the cost. 


Branch at Inker man. 

The establishment of a Branch at Inkerman was approved, the following 
gentlemen being appointed as members-.—Messrs. S. Diprose, D. J. Strongman, 
J. Sampson, W. Board, Thomas Forrest, D. Fraser, W. A. Hewett, S. Wills, 
C. H. Daniels, W. Fraser, R. Kennedy, and E. M. Hewett. 
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New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Naracoorte, Messrs. Joseph Langberg and J. D. Smith; Redhill, 
Mr. A. Hill; Mount Remaikable, Mr. T. P. Yates; Narridy, Mr. James 
Nicolsou; Tatiara, Mr. Joseph Green ; Swan Reach, Messrs. B. Schwartz, F. F. 
Brecht, and August Ilohnberg; Murray Bridge, Mr. W. F. Wundersitz. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of fifty-four reports 
of Branch meetings. 


Monday, September 20. 

Present—Mr. F. E. 11. W. Krichauff (Chairman), Sir Samuel Davenport, 
Messrs. Samuel Goode, W. C. Grasby, M. Hoitze, T. Price, T. B. Robson, 
W. F. Snow, A. Molineux (Secretary), and G. Quinn (Inspector of Fruit). 

Finance. 

The Finance Committee reported expenditure to date, for contingencies, 
£60 2s.; accounts to the amount of £ll 9s. 9d. were passed for payment. 

Codlin Moth Regulations, 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by the Inspector of 
Fruit:— 

I have the honor to submit a transcript of the evidence given before your board by 
fruitgrowers on September !0th, > 807, respecting their treatment for codlin moth. The 
growers examined were Messrs, (4. K. Laffer, of Belair, Win. Merchant, Norton’s Summit; 
A. B. Robin, Nuriootpa; W. Sage, Augaston , F. II. Sonnemann, Hahndorf; 0. Pitt, 
Felixstow. As the inquiry seemed to be upon the effectiveness and practicability of the 
different sections of the regulations, 1 have divided the evidence under the various headings, 
and submit a digest of same. 

Spraying with Paris Green .—Messrs. Laffer and Sonnemann had each sprayed once. 
Messrs. Robin and Sago had not yet required to spray, being in clean districts. Mr. 
Merchant had sprayed twice, and Mr. Pitt had sprayed four times. None of the witnesses 
had any idea of the quality of the Paris green used, excepting Mr. Pitt, who had given 
two later sprayings with Paris green which the Inspector had recommended. 

Vleaning the Trunks and Limbs of the Trees .—Messrs. Laffer, Merchant, Sonnemann, Robin, 
and »Sage bolieved in doing this work thoroughly. Mr. Pitt objected to the scraping on 
account of the cost and injury done to the trees. 

Bandaging the Stems of the Trees. - All the witnesses considered this method very useful. 

Gather mg Infested Fruits from Trees Weekly. —All the witnesses consider the strict obser¬ 
vance of this impracticable, though attention is desirable. 

Gathering Fallen Infested Fruits Daily. —All the witnesses considered this too costly in 
large orchards, if strictly enforced. Mr. Robin said where bandages and general cleanli¬ 
ness is observed once a week would he sufficient. 

Cleanly Cultivation. —Messrs. Pitt and Laffer disbelieved in cultivating the surface of the 
soil, as the larva* sheltered in the clods. Messrs. Merchant, Sonnemann, Robin, and Sage 
believed in cleanly cultivation. 

Prohibiting the Sales of Infested Fruits. —Messrs. Laffer, Merchant, Sonnemann, Robin, 
and Sage supported this regulation. Mr. Pitt objected on the grounds that as every 
infested fruit was not detectable, he saw no use in prohibiting the sales of any inside the 
infested districts. 

Other Opinions Expressed. « All the witnesses agreed that to do any good in the direction 
of enforcing the provisions of the regulations, more paid inspectors were necessary, and 
that members of Bureaus, police officers, and district constables were unsuited to the work 
in an honorary capacity. Compulsory attention to orchards for the codlin moth was 
considered necessary by Messrs. Laffer, Merchant, Sonnemann, Robin, and Sage. Mr. Pitt 
had no opinion to give on the matter, excepting that amateur fruitgrowers required looking 
after. Disinfecting fruit cases was considered desirable by all witnesses, but no definite 
general method or scheme was suggested. The use of new cases each time was not 
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considered practicable by any of the witnesses. Messrs. Merchant, Kobin, and Sage 
expressed the opinion that both growers and dealers should be responsible for the condition 
of the cases found in their possession. The eodlin moth larva* did not in the opinion of any 
witness voluntarily attack potatoes or tomatoes and rarely stono fruits, and the larvae found 
in these were believed to be incapable of reproduction. Restriction and reduction of the 
pest was considered necessary and practicable by all the witnesses, but its extermination 
Mr. Pitt considered only possible by starvation, such as gathering the whole fruit crop and 
destroying it at once for two consecutive seasons. 

It will thus be seen that although the costs attached to some of the other provisions are 
very much questioned, it is only in the case of the spraying that the efficacy of the regu¬ 
lations is severely questioned, and from the evidence taken it may be truthfully inferred 
that no reliable evidence is obtainable on this matter, as the witnesses had no idea of the 
constituents of the material used, and had not persisted to any extent in its use. As it is 
the intention of the Government to then Highly test these regulations, and more particularly 
the spraying with Paris green, in a practical manner in an orchard which I have secured, 
during the* coining season, 1 would respectfully suggest to your board the advisabloness 
of permitting the spraying clause to remain in abeyance during this season; but as we 
have many intelligent growers supporting the section which prohibits the sale of the 
infested fruit, 1 respectfully ask your co-operation in securing the necessary inspectors to 
enforce this portion of the regulations thoroughly, as well as devising some method of 
securing the disinfection of fruit cases and hags. If these portions can be enforced the 
spread of the pest will in the meantime he restricted considerably, and should the spraying 
tests prove satisfactory, growers may reasonably be asked to utilise this means in the future. 

The report was adopted, and a vote of thanks accorded to Mr. Quinn for pre¬ 
paring same. It was decided to recommend the Hon. Minister of Agriculture 
and Education to adopt his recommendations as to allowing spraying with Paris 
green to remain in abe)ance, and enforce the restrictions against the sale of 
infected fruit. It was also decided to give him the support of the Bureau in 
the experiments to be carried out by him this season in dealing with the pest. 
It was decided to appoint a sub-committee to watch these experiments, and 
to verify the results. Messrs. W. 0. Grasby, Thos. Hardy, T. Price, and T. 
B. Robson were appointed to represent the Central Bureau, and Messrs. J. 
Western, A. Quick, E. W. Howard, and R. Kelly, as residents of the district, 
will be asked to act upon the committee, with power to add to their number. 

Mr. IIoi/tzk said he did not think they would ever effectually get rid of the 
pest unless they starved it out in the infected districts. This could only be 
done by destroying all the fruit for two years, and paying the growers compen¬ 
sation. It would pay the growers in clean districts to agree to this, as the 
better price obtainable in consequence for their fruit would more than repay 
any levy made on them to provide compensation. lie considered spraying while 
the trees were in full blossom the cheapest and quickest way of destroying the 
fruit. Some discussion ensued, many members being of opinion that this was 
the only way of getting rid of the pest, and thought the money for payment of 
compensation could be levied from the growers by a tax per acre on the 
orchards. It was pointed out that if some workable scheme could be adopted, 
it would allow of the tall-growing trees being headed back, so as to make them 
more easily treated in future. Finally, Mr. Holtze gave notice that at the first 
meeting in December he would move that this matter be brought under the 
notice of the Government, with a view to the adoption of some workable scheme 
of compensation. In the mean time it was decided to ask the fruitgrowers to 
submit any suggestions they may desire on the subject. 

Minlaton Conference. 

The Hon. Secretary, Minlaton Branch, wrote that the proposed conference 
of Yorke’s Peninsula Branches had been postponed till October. 

Donations and Exchanges* 

The Secbetahy announced the usual exchanges from agricultural depart¬ 
ments, and seeds from Cherry Gardens and Mount Pleasant Branches. 
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Dairy Cows and Milk Yields. 

The Chairman said that Professor Lowrie remarked at the Congress that the 
Holstein cows gave the most, but also the poorest, milk in regard to butter fat. 
This may have been the fact years ago, hut lately they have as rich milk at 
least from the much improved herds in the United States. So did Pauline Paul, 
weighing l,4501b*., give 1,153} Jibs, of butter in a year, against a Jersey cow, 
Bisson’s Belle, who weighed l,050lbs , giving 1,028} gibs. This proves that 
the Holsteins are not “milk and water cows." Another Holstein cow, Mercedes, 
gave 99lbs OJoz., Mechthilde, 1501bs. 8oz , in a month; Lady Baker, in seven 
days, 3 libs. fioz ; He Kol II., 331bs. 6oz.; Bettina, 321bs. I Joz.; Gaben III., 
32lbs.; Parthenia, 38£lbs. For lib. of butter from 12|lbs. to 1 Bibs, of milk was 
used, and Mechthilde gave on some days from 11 albs to l‘22lbs. 8oz. of milk, 
and in a year, from individuals of one herd, from 24,l26lbs. to 30,3l8lbs. 8oz. of 
milk was taken, and ever so many cows gave 10,5001bs. Of Jersey cows. Little 
Goldie gave in seven days 31A lbs., and Lily Flag in a year l,0471hs. One ad¬ 
vantage of the Holsteins also, where they can gel rich feed, is their large frame 
and easy fattening. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers: — 

154. Potatoes on Light Soil. —Mr. Vibrans, in a paper on the results of manuring on light 
soils, says that stable dung makes them too loose, ami commercial manures wore on that 
account preferable. For ton years from 1869 he had used stable dung, and was unable 
to get a bettor crop of potatoes than 50c\vt. per morgen (somewhat more than half an acre.) 
During the next ten years he used only green manuring, and had up to OGewt. per morgen; 
hut on using stable dung with gioen and mineral manures, he was enabled to raise still 
better crops. Mr. F. Nehirmer, of the Experimental Station at Neuhaus, hmvested on lar. 
(4 roods) of sixth-class soil, after the common vetch, tlHlbs. of potatoes of 19'4 per cent, of 
starch, and an increase of 10] tubers; after mixed lupins, 19111 m. of 20*5 per cent.of starch, 
and 9^ increase; after mixed mustard, rape, and buckwheat, 185lbs of 2 (ho percent, of 
starch, and 9{ increase. Several other leguminous plants ploughed in gave a somewhat smaller 
increase, while unnmnured soil gave only I42lbs of potatoes of 19*4 per cent, of starch, 
and 7-,\v increase* of tubers. Nearly all kinds contained a greater or lesser number of 
diseased potatoes, viz., from 1 to 15 per cent. Amongst thirty-two sorts he found 
•* Reichskanzler ” and “ Professor Maercker ” to contain most starch, and their very good 
crops showed not a single diseased potato. 

155. Ihermsr of Crop of Old J r nr titles of Wheat. — Mr O. Gimbals, well known us a person 
who has produced many new varieties of potatoes, is also growing a large number of varieties 
of wheat, and has obtained, as the result of his crosses, several hundred new varieties. 
He ascribes the poorer and poorer crops from old varieties to the increasing number of 
barren oariets, which frequently are 15 per cent, and more, while you cannot find more 
than 2 per cent, or 3 per cent, in wheat raised more lately. The pistils, or female parts of 
the ears become sterile at an earlier date than the anthers, or male parts, exactly as with 
animals; only that in the plant it is not the individual, it is the variety as a whole which 
suffers from age. Wheat hardly over produces crosses without artificial help, as the bruits 
do not open at the time of flowering, as is the ease with most flowers. Mr. Vilmorin says, 
14 With wheat, the wedding takes place with closed doors/’ Selections of the best ears and 
grains may lie hindering the deterioration or decrease of produce to some extent, hut 
crossing is the only way to obtain vigorous growth and a large crop, 

156. The Physical anil Mechanical State of the Soil when Manuring. —Professor Dr. F*. 
Woolny, of Munich, has an article on the mania of manuring in Germany, in which he 
assorts that seemingly not sufficient notice of the physical state of the soil is taken, and 
he calls attention to the absolute necessity of not overlooking this if the host results are to 
he expected. The finer the particles of the soil the hotter it is able to absorb large 
quantities of water, which, if superabundant, may destroy the influence of the manure. 
But, again, if the particles of the soil are too coarse they may not hold sufficient water - 
or get it by capillary movement from ground water, which rises only in the very best soils 
to barely 4ft. in sand to 18in. — to obtain any satisfactory return from the manures. He 
made a number of experiments in perforated vessels, l ft. by 1ft. and 4in. deep, sunk into 
the ground, wherein the particles of soil were of six different kinds of fineness, and from 
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these it appeared that his statement was perfectly correct as regards tho finer or coarser 
particles of the soil and the quantity of produce obtained. From the two vessels wherein 
the particles were only of tho size of 0-25mm, he harvested from that which was 
without manure 2* 18g. of rye ; from the manured vessel 10 95g. The next four 
experiments with gradually coarser particles of soil showed a proportionate decline in the 
crop in both the manured and unmanured vessels; and with the sixth, two vessels 
containing the coarsest particles of soil, viz., between 4mm. and 6‘75mm., the unmanured 
vessel ripened actually only 0*24g. of rye, and the manured vessel l*22g. of rye. The 
first experiment was, however, by no unana made with the finest particles of soil which 
he might have used. Other experiments were made by the professor to show that deeper 
cultivation up to 1ft. 4in. was of the greatest importance to enable the soil to store 
sufficient water, and to give tho manure a better chance against unmanured soil. Where the 
ploughing was 4in. deep, manured rye gave only 13g. more grain than unmanured; at 8 in. 
deep 38g. more, at 1ft. deep 108g. more, and at Ifiins. deep 146g. more. Similar 
results he had with rape. His experiments as regards situation are nearly useless to us. 
Here we may expect that ground sloping more or less towards the north will require 
proportionately a larger supply of water, and in dry seasons it may make a great difference 
in the harvest, also the benefit from manure nearly nil. He next speaks of the mechanical 
action of making the soil loose, which permits the spread of the roots and the penetration 
of air and water. Where the soil was not worked but manured, for drilled rape he received 
296g., and without manure 14lg.; where it was worked 3jin. deep with manure 400g., 
and without it 165g.; where workod 14in. deep with manure 570g., and without it 294g. 
The manure had therefore far more influence where the soil was worked, and its influence 
increased with the depth; so that the mechanical state of the soil was all-important. 
The strong and clayey soils, however, should not he worked to a powder, or they will in 
very heavy rains hold too much water, become hard with the dry weather, and prevent 
the penetration of the air. Tho soil should remain in a crumbling state, which will allow 
the rain to sink through the interstices, and these will also prevent the drying up by their 
interruption of the capillary attraction, and give free access to the air. Lastly, he refers 
to the quantity of seed, and reminds us of the large transpiration of water by means of 
the parts of all plants above ground. If they are sown too thick they may roquire too 
much water, and the effect of the manure will be more or less annulled. It is advisable 
to use less seed on manured than on unmanurod soil if you wish to obtain the full benefit 
from the manure. He showed this also by potatoes planted at greater and smaller distances. 
If as many as forty-nine plants are on four square metres, the crop was scarcely larger 
with manure than without it. Of course, if weeds take possession of the land they will 
do the same as too thick sowing or planting does, i.<\, reduce the water supply and 
interfere with the full use of the manure. 

157. Milk Rich in Rutter Fat.'— Professor Dr. Soxhlet, of Munich, made experiments 
with fodders, oils, and oilcakes, and came to the same conclusions as tho well-known 
dairyman, Aug. Dottweiler. Feeding with fodder containing much starch, as potatoes, 
wheat, maize, and other grains, did not increase the butter fat. The cows only increased 
in weight and got fatter. When feoding more hay and proteine, that is, albuminous 
substances like juicy plants, peas, beans, the cows will also give more but not fatter milk. 
Mixing 1 Jibs, to 21bs, of linseed oil, sesame oil, or stearine as an emulsion in the water, 
and feeding from 181bs. to 221bs. of hay, he got milk fat up to 5 8 per cent. To mix the 
oil with the food, or to feed whole linseed, does not make the oil so digestible, and has not 
the desired result. Boxblet is certain that in feeding with oils tho fat does not go direct 
into the milk. It is fat from the cow itself which gets into it, as the butter becomes 
harder instead of oilier or softer. Many cows can be fed thoroughly well, but the butter 
fat in the milk remains much behind that of other cows of the same race. Professor Dr. 
Lehmann obtained from lewt. of copra 20lbs. more butter than without it, but from lewt. 
of copra meal only 3Jlbs. more. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
BranchesArthur!on, Mr. Job Pearson; Stockport, Messrs. S. Nairn and W. 
Barker; Port Lincoln. Mcrbis. W. Laidlaw and W. E. Goode; Swan Beach, 
Mr. G, N. Lemke; Robert«town, Mr. W. Mosey; Murray Bridge, Mr J. G. 
Newmann. 


Reports by Branches. 

The Skcbbtaby reported receipt, since previous meeting, of twenty reports 
of Brauch meetings, 
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REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Oarrieton, August 26. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Gleeson (Chairmun\ W. H. Byerlee, M. Manning, 
A. Steinke, W, Steinke, N. Travers, J. McNamara, G. Martin, and J. W. 
Bock (Hon. Sec.), 

Tree-planting. —Matters in connection with the planting of forest trees 
and the establishment of a forest reserve in the district were dealt with. 

Officers. —Messrs. W. J. Gleeson. W. H. Byerlee, and J. W. Bock were 
re-elected Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Sec. respectively. 


Strathalbyn, August 16. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (Chairman), B. Smith, Hon J. L. Stirling, 
W. J. Tucker, G. Sissons, A. Rankine, W. M. Rankine, R. Watt, H. H. Butler, 
J. Cheriton (Hon. Sec ), and two visitors. 

Fruit Pest. —Mr. W. M. Rankine tabled two branches of almond blossoms 
infested by a small insect which eats the embryo of the fruit. To be referred 
to Central Bureau, [A number of the buds had been attacked bv some insect, 
which, however, was not to be found in the specimens sent. A large number 
of blossoms had from some reason failed to mature.— Gen. Sec.J 

Weeps. —Mr. Rankine tabled plants of Datura stramonium, a nasty weed 
which should be carefully watched for and destroyed. Mr. Smith called atten¬ 
tion to the spread of the so-called wild onion (Asphodelus fistulosus), which 
nothing appeared to touch. [Illustrations of these two weeds were published 
in the August issue of the Journal of Agriculture and Industry, — Gen Sec.] 

Feed for Stock. —The Hon. J. L. Stirling stated that he used molasses 
with straw for cattle. They were very fond of this and did well on it. He 
had also used a new cattle lood, composed of bran and molasses, and found the 
cattle very fond of it. Several members had used copra cake with satisfactory 
results, but the price was practically prohibitive. 

Drilling Cereal Crops. —A long discussion took place on the question 
of use of the seed and manure drill. Four of the members have had small areas 
drilled in with different manures as an experiment. Members generally con¬ 
sidered this was the best method of putting in the crop, and, with improvements 
in the machines, would become universal. 

Grazing anp Fertility of the Soil. —Mr. W. M. Rankine, in opening 
a discussion on the effects of continued grazing on the fertility of the soil, 
stated that he had sown wheat on land grazed with sheep for fifteen years and 
got a poorer crop than from land that had been cropped continuously. Mr. A. 
Rankine said that in a paddock where five or six years ago he could keep 500 
sheep well during the past year or two he could not keep 350 in good con¬ 
dition. There was a weed which grew flat on the surface, destroying other 
vegetation. Members were of opinion that the dry seasons had been partly 
accountable for these variations. The land had, however, been overstocked; 
the grasses had been prevented from seeding, and this, with the spread of weeds, 
would account for the unfertility of the soil. Mr. Tucker said he had found 
it advisable to plough up some of his grass land to destro* this weed. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the past year seven meetings were held, with an average attendance of six 
members, which he trusted would be improved on this coming year. A 
successful Conference of Branches was held at Strathalbyn in March. 
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Swan Reach, August 28. 

Present—Messrs. P. A. Haase (Chairman), G. A. Zadow, J. O. J. Kohnke, 
F. Fischer, A. Fischer, P. A. Beck (Hon. Sec ), and two visitors. 

Crops. —Mr. Zadow said the crops on new land did not look so well as 
those on land cultivated for the second time. Members generally considered 
the season very promising, though the crops are somewhat backward. 

Feed for Stock. —Mr. Kohnke said he had been using cuttings from pine 
and sandalwood trees for his. cattle, and they had kept in good condition. 
Some sorts of trees were more readily eaten than others, the sandalwood being 
much appreciated. He fed sixteen or seventeen cows on three or four phles 
per day ; they seemed to like it better if the trees are cut a day or two before. 
Mr. Zadow had tried to keep sheep on sandalwood, myall, and pine, but had 
lost 160. If they get low in condition this feed seems to be injurious. He 
considered the blue-leaf pine best for cattle and sheep. There were a number 
of other bushes which had been use 1 for feed, and tlie loss of stock in the dis¬ 
trict had not been very heavy. Reference was made to the fact that some 
plants appeared to be injurious to stock at certain seasons. Mr. Zadow said 
the Darling pea and wild melon were of this class, causing colic some seasons 
and being harmless at others. Mr. F. Fischer said he had even known of 
cattle killed by eating saltbush when they were not used to it. 


Arden Vale, August 16* 

Present—Messrs. A. Hannemann (Chairman), C Pearce, M. Searle, F. 
Schnttloffel, and L. E Warren. 

Annual Rkport. —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the year nine meetings were held, with an average attendance of eight 
members. Several papers were read and numerous practical matters discussed. 
The usefulness of the Branch has been very seriously affected by the terrible 
drought experienced, and many of the members had to go away with their 
stock. One result of the work of the Bureau was the generation of a feeling 
of dependence upon one another, which lie believed would result in the near 
future in co-operation among the producers. Messrs A, Hannemann. M. 
Eckert, and E. H. Warren were re-elected Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. 
Sec. respectively. 

Feed for Stock. —Members reported that porcupine grass, black grass, 
and acacias had been largely used during the drought. Molasses and copra 
cake had also been used. 

Feeding off Crops. —Mr. L. E. Warren initiated a discussion on the 
advisableness of feeding down the growing crop with stock. His experience 
wa* that in this district it was not a good practice, as the crops make no rapid 
growth in winter, and in loose soil horses destroy much of the plant by rolling 
and galloping about. Hoises also eat off the crop very irregularly, and where 
stock are put on sheep will he best. Members generally agreed with Mr. 
Warren. 

Tree-planting. --Mr. Pearce read a paper on this subject, of which the 
following is the substance:— 

lie considered every farmer in the North should plant a few forest trees whenever we 
got a favorable season. Not only should they be planted for the purpose of providing 
shade and shelter, but also for timber for the next generation. If the country were well 
timbered it would be much better for all concerned. Trees should not be planted near 
fruit or vegetable gardens, as they simply encourage the birds, which are already a serious 
pest. In preparing the soil they could not do bettor than follow the advice of the Forest 
Department and plough the land as deeply as possible, taking into account the nature of 
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the soil. It is better to plough when the land is fairly soaked, but on clay soil this cannot 
be done. Neither is it wise to plough too deeply. lie had simply planted the trees in 
large holes dug for the purpose, but this had not been successful. With care they could 
get the trees to do even in a dry season. Two years ago he planted a good number of 
trees, and in spite of the exceptional drought they had experienced, 30 per cent, had 
grown, some being 4ft. to 5ft. high, without any attention or watering. He considers the 
sugar-gum and pepper tree the best for this district. The latter is the hardiest and most 
handsome tree they had, growing in almost any situation, and he thought it a pity it was 
not distributed by the Forest Department. He believed it would pay them better to raise 
their own trees than to obtain thorn from the (xovornmont, seeing that they wore so far 
from any of the nurseries. The host time for planting trees was in August or early in 
September. If planted earlier here they were liable to be injured by frost. 


Woodside, August 18. 

Present—Messrs. K Caldwell, (Chairman), A. Pfeiffer, J. W. Cuthbertson 
0. W. Fowler, J. II. Snell, A Lorimcr, J. Hutchens, R. W. Kieinsehmidt 
R. P. Keddie, and 0. F. Lauterbaeh (Hon. Sec.) 

Codlin Moth. —The now codlin moth regulations were discussed. Members 
considered them to be detrimental to the best interests of the fruitgrowers. 

LrcKHN.—The Chairman said a resident of the district had cut about 13 
tons of lu* ern hay from a plot of about thiee acres. He had informed him 
that it paid him well, and he had made as much as 151bs. of butter per row 
per week from cows fed on this hay. 


Bowhill, August 21. 

Present—Messrs. W. O. F Plummer (Chairman), W. Tyler, J. Gregory, 
(\ Drogenndler, J. Waters, E. Weyland, A. Dobnt, H. H. Plummer (Hon 
Sec.;, and two visitors. 

Water Conservation. — Mr. Tyler initiated a discussion on well-sinking. 
He staled he had just had a well Mink to the depth of 250ft., and had obtained 
a good supply of water of good quality. The sinking cost on an average 8s. (ki. 
per foot, and he was confident that it was money well spent, He 1ms already 
found much benefit from being able to draw water instead of having to cart it 
some distance, and strongly urged members to go in for water conservation, 
both by means of wells and dams on a larger scale than hitherto. 

Wet Sowing of Wheat. —The question was asked whether it was 
injurious to sow wheat in wet weather while wet from pickling, and members 
generally considered such practice conducive to hunt. 

Arhor Day. —This passed off very successfully, the day being fine and 
bright, followed by a fall of over 1 Jin. of rain the following day. 

Paper, —The lion. Secretary read a paper on “The Present and Past 
Depressions and bow to Prepare for Same,’’ in which he strongly advocated co¬ 
operation as the best means of getting higher prices for their produce, and 
paying lower prices for their requirements. He also urged the necessity for 
combining wheat-growing with dairying and the keeping of pigs and poultry. 
By doing this they were not so dependent on the weather, ana lessened house¬ 
hold expenses to a very large extent. 


Port Elliot, August 28. 

Present—Messrs. C. II. Hussey (Chairman), H. Green, E. Wood, E. 
Hargreaves W. Darwin, H. Panned, J. Brown, P. 0, Huchinsou, O. J. Whit¬ 
more, and E- Hill (Hon. Sec.). 
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Canaigre. —Mr. Hutchinson read description of Canaigre, the new tannage 
plant which is engaging so much attention in America. 

Fruit Pests.— It was decided to support the action of the Tanunda Branch 
in their effort to secure the amendment of the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Protection Act. 


Stockport, September 6. 

Present—Messrs. F. Watts (Chairman), 0. W. Smith, J, Smith, J. 
Smith, jun., D. G. Stribling, T. Howard, T. Mcgaw, G. Burdon, J. Murfay 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Cattle Yokes. —Mr. C. W. Smith said he had recently seen a most 
effectual yoke for preventing bulls from breaking fences. It consisted of an 
iron yoke that fitted round the head, being clamped to the horns, and project¬ 
ing above them in the shape of a hook. The two lower ends had holes bored 
in them and a bolt was passed through them and through the nose of the 
animal. 


Nantawarra, September 0. 

Present—Messrs. S. Sleep (Chairman), C. Belling, R, Uppiil, A. L, Green- 
shields, and T. Dixon (lion. Sec.). 

Manuring. —It was decided to hold next meeting at Mr. Relling’s residence 
to inspect crops put in with the seed and fertiliser drill. Mr. Greenshields 
said he had been trying several different manures, and found that wheat put in 
together with Thomas phosphate came up five days after sowing, with super¬ 
phosphate seven days after, and with potash ten days after sowing. The drilled 
crops generally are keeping well ahead of those broadcasted. 

Season. —Rainfall for August, 2*500in.; crops and feed arc making good 
progress. 


Onetree Hill, September 3. 

Present—Messrs J. Bowman (Chairman), F. Barritt, H. H. Blackham, 
F. Bowman, G. Bowman, J. H. Elliker, J. Flower, J. Hogarth, F. L. Ifould, 
W. Kelly, E. A. Kelly, A. Thomas, and J. Clueas (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary reported that during the year 
twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of over eight members. 
During August the members visited Mr. J. H. An gas’s stud farm at Kingsford, 
and were highly pleased with what they saw. Their experiments with Bureau 
seeds had not been a success, but this was no doubt due in a great measure to 
the season. 

Turkey Farming. —Mr. F. Barritt gave an interesting address on this 
subject, of which the following is an abstract:— 

He had had several years experience in this branch of the fanning industry, and had 
been fairly successful. Results, however, depended very largely upon the season and the 
feed available, as the percentage of chicks that could be raised depended largely on this. 
The first point with the breeder should be to secure the best sort of turkey. Tho Bronze- 
wing was a very popular breed, but he preferred a cross. As a matter of fact, however, 
the Bronzewing, although now recognised as a distinctive brood, was obtained by crossing 
the American wild turkey with the domestic bird, and it inherited too much of the wild 
nature of the bird of freedom to thrive successfully under the restraint necessary in the 
proper management of domestic fowls. Its plumage bespoke its breeding, and whilst Hie 
wild bird rarely exceeded 2011)8. in weight, the cross had occasionally gone up to 40lhs. 
He recommended a black cock with crossed hens, and Hie tamest hens should be selected 
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for hatching—birds you could go up to and take off the nost. Bronzewing hens had too 
much of the wild bird in thorn, as was seen by tho way in which they would take alarm 
aud run into hiding. The cock should be an ideal masculine bird with stout short legs, 
broad, and not too deep in the breast. Sometimes, in dressing a turkey for the table, it 
was found nocessary to excise a portion of tho breast bone in order to give it a plump 
appearance. A poulterer had told him tiiat the black turkey was best shaped and com¬ 
manded the best price. Time and attention must not be sparedly given, and the number 
of hens you keep must ho regulated accordingly, to secure the best results. Even a dozen 
hens require a great deal of looking after to prevent their laying away promiscuously, and 
to avoid mixed settings of eggs in all stages of incubation. That such settings would he 
almost a complete failure would be soon by the fact that the mother hen would march off 
with the first couple of chicks that strayed from the nest. Log rings should be used as 
marks aud to indicate the various ages. Turkeys did not deteriorate with age like fowls; 
indeed, as long as they were healthy and strong, age was rather in their favour. In¬ 
breeding must be avoided, as*so bred, they were very liable to disease. Frequent change 
of the cock in favour of young birds was a mistake, as the best stock was got from male 
birds of four and five years of ago. In the laying season, if your hens were disposed to 
winder, shut them in an aero paddock, provide suitable nests, and collect tho eggs daily. 
Once the hens commenced sitting remove them to some place where the nests will be 
secure from the depredation of crows ; a loose box would serve the purpose, as the space it 
would afford would be quite sufficient for a dozen or more sittings of eggs. Hens will 
remain wherever the eggs were placed, and if on occasion they should change places no 
harm w r ouid follow’. Turkeys were persistent sitters, and would bring out two or three 
broods successively if allowed to sit without intermission ; three was, however, too much, 
hut two would not have any serious effect upon the strength of the bird. As focal, grass 
was best, and was taken in preference to grain. One hen could take charge of two or 
thiec broods (average) , and the hens thus relieved would, if well fed, soon start laying 
again. Chickens required insect food, grain being dangerous. To prevent the mother 
from wandering away from her brood it would be necessary to tether her, and a place 
should be selected where the grass was not too high, the chicks being apt to stray ; and in 
wet weather the young birds should bo cooped during tho night. Very young chicks 
should not be turned out, in the morning when the grass is heavy with dew. As the 
chickens advance in age more scope should be given them, and some device used to 
prevent the hen from rambling too freely. Hard-boiled eggs and dry curds were suitable 
food for young chickens; at a more advanced stage pollard might be added, and as they 
grow stronger they might be removed farther afield, or allowed to shift for themselves, to 
make room for their successors. A proof-fenced thirty-acre paddock could be utilised with 
very great advantage in turkey raising, os without sufficient run the industry was not 
likely to be a success. Clean water was indispensable, and water that was used in common 
for fowls and ducks did not do for turkeys. When grass was scarce, such food as melons, 
lucern, and kale, would assure a thriving condition during the summer. As turkeys con¬ 
sumed the olive greedily, and proved it to be excellent food, your paddock might be 
planted around with olives, euro being taken to make your barren trees fruitful by graft¬ 
ing. When properly oared for turkeys were the most remunerative of all poultry ; and 
when* care was bestowed in perfecting suitable appointments for dealing with them they 
give comparatively little trouble. It was nothing unusual to got 7s. (id. each for birds of 
a year's growth. With water conveniently near, and exposure to the sun provided 
against, each ben will bring out two broods in the season. One cock would be found 
sufficient for say thirty hens, as one egg fertilised would be a guarantee for a hen's 
complete sitting. The eggs removed from tho nests during the laying period should be 
occasionally turned to prevent the yolk falling to one side, but when placed for hatching 
they require no further care in this respect. 


Bobertstown, September 9. 

Present—Messrs. N. Westphalen (Chairman). A. Day, H. Rhode, W. Arm¬ 
strong, G. Dalatz, A. Rhode, B. A. McCaffrey (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Fred Foa Stock. —Members reported that sheaoak, sandalwood, saltbush, 
and straw had been used for feeding stock during the drought, the former 
being largely used. Where they had too much of it, however, the cattle were 
killed. Those not used to saltbush did not thrive very well on it. Straw 
black with age, and pulled from shed roofs, was greedily devouted by stock in 
preference to last season’s clean straw. 
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Pickling Wheat. —Considerable discussion on this subject took place* 
and members gave their experience on the subject. Mr. W. Mosey (one of 
the most successful farmers of the district) described his method of pickling. 
He has a large wooden trough, a wooden shovel, and wooden bucket, not too 
large. He empties a bag of wheat into the trough and then adds the pickle, 
made by dissolving Jib. of bluestone in a bucket of warm water. The pickle 
is poured over the seed, and thoroughly mixed with it by stirring with the 
shovel. In a short time the seed is shovelled into a bag already prepared, and 
the process repeated. In this way fifteen to twenty bags can be treated in a 
very short time, only two men being required—one to attend to the bluestone 
and its application, and the other to the wheat, both helping to bag up from 
the trough. Mr. Day wished to know whether there was any way of prevent¬ 
ing "black rust” (Urocystus ocnlta). [I have never heard of any reliable 
remedy for this disease.— Gen. Sec.] 

Salt Patches. — Mr. Day wished to know if there was any way of dealing 
with the salt patches which are becoming very prevalent in the district. 
[Plough deeply, pulverise thoroughly, fertilise heavily with farmyard manure, 
and grow mangolds and beet on salty soils.— Gen. Sec.] 


Finniss, September 9. 

Present—Messrs. A. Willcock (Chairman), W, W. Heath, S. Eagle, H. 
Langrehr, and T. Collett. (Hon. Sec.). 

Blindness of Cows. —Mr. Heath stated that one of his cows, heavy with 
calf, is affected by a peculiar sort of eye complaint. Towards afternoon she 
becomes apparently blind, the ball of the eye standing out very much and 
covered wiih a film. The sight is so much affected that the animal cannot 
see wheie she is going. In the morning the eyes are all right, but towards 
midday she is again affected. [Several members of Branches Lave reported 
similar complaint of the eyes at different times, but the animals usually 
recover. The following treatment should be tried :—-Bathe the eyes three 
times a day with 4ozs. of tincture of opium in a quart of water. It possible, 
keep the animal in the shade ; and, if milch cows, keep a damp cloth over the 
eyes, and moisten it occasionally.— Gen. Sec.] 

Manuring.— The Hon. Secretary reported that a farmer who had used 
Thomas phosphate this season told him he had got more crop on the land 
than be took off last year. 


Port Lincoln, August 2<X 

Present—Messrs. J. D. Bruce fin chair), S. Valentine, E. Chapman, J. P. 
B&rraud, K, »S Browne, II. Puekridge. and Jas. Teller. 

Branch Show. —It was decided to bold the annual produce show in March 
next, and to invite the Lipson Branch to co-operate. 


Holder, September 3, 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Grant (Chairman), K. Crocker, J. Maddocks, F. 
Rogers, J. O’Connell, P. J. Broughton, T. Basford, and J. J, Odgers (Hon. Sec ) 
Seeds. —Members reported that their Algerian oats were doing well, also 
Dart’s Imperial wheat. The latter averaged twenty to thirty stools to the 
plant, some having as many as sixty. 
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Dairying. —At the instigation of the Branch, the Holder Village Associa¬ 
tion has purchased the pure-bred Ayrshire bull “ Struan II.,” of Golden 
Grove. 


Mount Remarkable, September 8, 

Present—Messrs. A. Mitchell (Chairman), S. Challenger, P. H. Reichstein, 
W. Girdham, A. Pope, W. Lange, G. Yates, H. Blieschke, C. PL Jorgensen, 
T. P. Yates, and T. H. Casley (Hon. Sec.). 

Business. —Discussion took place on several matters of local interest. 
Several members reported that the scarcity of feed and the lateness of the 
season has delayed fallowing operations. 


Calca, September 4. 

Piescut—Messrs. Jus. Bowman (Chairman), W. Wilcott, A. Newbold, E. A. 
Roberts, D. P. Thomas (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Wheat Stacks. —The Hon. Secretary said he had seen a quantity of wheat 
that had been stacked with cocky chaff” since last harvest. All the sacks 
were as sound as when put in the stack. Mr. Wilcott said he had practised 
this method of stacking wheat for years and always found it answered. He 
first put down a layer of cocky chaff, then a row of wheat, then cocky chaff, 
then wheat, and so on. It was most important that all crevices between the 
sacks should be properly tilled with chaff, cohering the last row with the chaff. 


Colton, September 4. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Packer (in chair), W. A. Barnes, A. A. Stephens, 
W. L. Brown, W. McElder, M. S W. Kenny, and R. Hull (Hon. Sec.). 

Depth to Plough and Sow—A discussion took place on the best depth 
at which to sow wheat. Members were generally of opinion that it was best 
to sow the so d as deep as it is long. In reply to question as to depth of 
ploughing, members were of opinion that between 5in. and 6in. was the best 
depth to plough the average land on the West (-oast. 

Dairying. —At the suggestion of Mr. W. A. Barnes, it was decided to make 
a canvas of the district to ascertain how many residents were willing to unite 
in the purchase of a pure-bred dairy bull. 

Breakwinds. —Mr. Packer wished to know which was the best and quickest 
growing hedge to plant as a breakwind to a garden on limestone country. 
Members favored the African box-thorn. 

Sheep on Farms. —Mr. Packer asked whether it was profitable for a 
farmer owning a few sheep to breed his own lambs, and, if so, which is the 
best breed. Members considered it decidedly profitable for the farmer to rear 
from seventy to eighty lambs each year. The best rams procurable should be 
mated with strong ewes. The Merino was considered the most profitable for 
the district generally, but where plenty of feed and water was available the 
crossbreeds might pay better. Members thought by using good rams and 
culling out the poorest of the ewes each year and disposing of them, the quality 
of the flock could be considerably improved at small expense. 
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Clare, September 3. 

Present—Messrs. J. Christison (Chairman), W. Kelly, G. Lloyd, J.T. Hague, 
W. 8. Birks, J. Treleaveu, J. Radford, R. Yates, and W. Kimber (Hon. Sec.). 

Export of Apples. —Messrs. Geo, Wills k Co. wrote regarding the export 
of apples to Natal. The voyage was only of three weeks’ duration, expenses 
under 3s. 6d. per case, and last year’s returns from 14s. to 17s. 6d. per case. 

Spraying. —A general discussion on this subject took place. Mr. Radford 
said he did not give his trees the winter spraying, as he considered it unneces¬ 
sary ; his experience was that the spring spraying accomplished all he desired. 
Mr. Hague said ho sprayed with Bordeaux mixture just when the buds were 
bursting, and although at one time badly troubled with curl-lcaf, he had been 
quite free since adopting this treatment. The Chairman said he was trying 
the lime, salt, and sulphur mixture for red spider. 


Tanunda, September 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. H. Walden (in chair), J. Basedow, C. Heinemann, W. 
Graetz, A. Ohlmeyer, 1 J . Trimmer, T. Brock, G. x\lann, W. Bietz, P. Heinrich, 
and E. Trimmer (Hon. Sec.). 

Fallowing. — Considerable discussion on this subject took place, members 
being generally of opinion that the rougher the soil was left the better, as the 
air had more effect when in a rough state. 

Feed for Stock. —The Hon. Secretary said Mr. J. C. Jacob, of Mooroo- 
roo, told him that he had been feeding his cattle on boiled prickly pear leaves 
with good results, and he had used a very large quantity of this material. 

Utilising Waste Twine. —Mr. Graetz tabled doormat made by himself 
from the waste twine from the sheaves of hay. 


Hahndorf, September 11. 

Present—Messrs. A. von Doussa (Chairman), F. H. Sonnemann, H. Spoehr, 
C. Jaensch, A. L. Paech, M. (J. Bom, G. Sandow, H. Kerr, T. Grivell, J. C. 
Rundle, and I). J. Byard (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Experiments. - The Mon. Secretary leported favorably of the Iceberg 
lettuce; it was compact, very sweet and tender, and a hardy plant, growing 
well, even on stiff soil. Two members reported failures with turnip and onion 
seed. 

Dairying. —A discussion took place on crossing the Jersey breed on the 
common cattle, and some members thought it would eventually result in the 
cattle becoming very small. 

Codlin Moth —Several members strongly supported the proposal to make 
it compulsory for all boxes and bags to be disinfected in some manner before 
leaving the city markets, and thought there would be no real objection to a 
small charge, sufficient to cover the cost of the work, being made. 


Swan Reach, September 9. 

Present Messrs. P. A. Hasse (Chairman), J. O. J. Kohnke, F. Fischer, 
F. F. Brecht, B. Schwartz, P. A. Beck (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Field Trial. —It was decided to write to the different importers and 
manufacturers of hay harvesting machines, inviting them to send their 
machines to compete at a public trial to be held under the auspices of the 
Branch. 
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Wheat-growing.— Member** reported that the wheat crops looked well, and 
a fair amount of rain during the next month would assure a very good return. 
Mr. Kohnke said he was trying an experiment on about 200 acres of plain 
land. This was broken up last year, and he was now fallowing crossways, with 
the intention of sowing it early next season, as ho believed he would get a 
good result from land treated in this way. The experience of the district was 
that the early sown crops gave best results, and he strongly advised members 
to put theirs in as early as possible Mr. Brecht agreed. He also advocated 
more working of the land. His experience was that the additional crop more 
than paid for the extra labor. The Chairman also thought there could be no 
doubt that generally the more the land was worked the better the crop. This 
was certainly the case where he used to live, at Woodside, and he believed it 
would prove to be so here, although the deficient rainfall might make it some¬ 
what more difficult to follow up. 

Caterpillar Pest. —Mr. Fischer tabled specimens of “ grub” which was 
appearing in immense numbers in his garden during the last few (lays, and 
were doing much damage to his mangolds, beets, and cabbages, and he was 
afraid they would also attack the wheat crop. He would like to know how to 
destroy the pest, [These are piobably the caterpillars of some native moth. 
They could be destroyed by spraying the plants attacked with Paris green 
loz., lime lib., treacle or honey lib,, in 12galls of water. It would not, 
of course, be safe to mse plants so treated within at least two weeks and with¬ 
out washing thoroughly. A mixture of Bozs. Parrs green, 4lbs. molasses or 
treacle, and ttOlbs. of bran, with enough water to make a thick paste, if broken 
up and distributed amongst the plants, is an attractive and fatal bait for several 
species of caterpillars.— Gen. Sec.] 


Millicent, September 2. 

Present- Messrs. S. J. Stuckey (Chairman), II. Oberlamler, G. Tan tram, 
II. A. Stewart, H. Hart, W. Whennen, 11. Campbell, and E. J. Harris (lion. 
Sec.). 

Chu fa. —Mr. Stewart tabled samples of chufa, or earth almond, grown from 
Bureau seed. This does well and is easily grown in this district, and as it 
contains a large percentage of oil, is fattening for fowls and pigs. Sandy loam 
and peaty soils suit best; the seed should be soaked in water till it loses its 
shrivelled appearance, then set £in. deep in rows 1ft. apart each way. The 
plants, the leaves of which resemble blades of grass, should be well watered 
throughout the season. The almonds grow at the root of the plant from lin. 
to 2in below the surface, and are about the size of large peas. In the autumn 
the chufa can be lifted with a fork and gathered. Six plants produced lib. of 
almonds. 

Pests. —A general discussion took place on the peach and apple aphides 
and the spread of noxious weeds in the district. It >vas decided to call the 
attention of the local authorities to the spread of the star thistle in the district. 

Root Grots. —The Chairman called attention to the value of white carrots. 
A resident had obtained 20 tons of roots from one acre, and found a ready sale 
for them at 30s. per ton. 


Balaklava, September 11. 

Present—Messrs. C. L. Reuter (Chairman), W. H. Sires, J. Mills, «J. Vivian, 
E. Roberts, J. Willraott, G. Reid, A, Steinwedel, and E. M. Sage (Hon, Sec.). 
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Experiments.— It was decided to hold the next meeting: at the Balaklava 
School, to inspect the experimental plots conducted by Mr. Willmott. 

Feed for Stock. —Mr. Steinwedel showed plant of saltbush (Rhagodia 
Billardierii), and reported that the bushes upon which the Hon, Sec’s, horses 
had been feeding during the drought consisted principally of Lasiopetalum, 
Dodonea, and Styphelia. 


Arthurton, September 2. 

Present—Messrs. W. Short (Chairman), W. H. Hawke, T. B. Wicks, W. 
Smith, J. Koch, II. Short, M. Lomman, H. .7. Freeman, J. B. Rowe (Hon. 
Sec.), and two visitors. 

Homestead Meeting —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
Rowe, the members first inspecting the crops, which have been fed down owing 
to the scarcity of other feed. Generally they look well, considering the season 
and the treatment they have been subjected to. 

Field Trials. —Mr. W. H. Ilawke gave a statement as to the financial 
condition of the Bureau Field Trial Society, which was of a satisfactory nature. 
Reference was made to the good resulting from these trials, and to the forth¬ 
coming trial of harvesting machinery to be held near Kudina. 

Manures.— Mr. Freeman referred to the high cost of manures, and thought 
the farmers should unite To purchase manures in bulk, as by doing so they 
would effect a considerable saving. It was decided to write the directors of the 
S.A. Farmers’ Co-operative Union asking them to import manures direct from 
Europe. 

Rainfall. —Recorded at Winulta for August, 1 G97in.; for eight months, 
9*d42in.; at Tiparra, l‘702in. and 8*700in. respectively. 


Lyrup, September 7. 

Present—Messrs. A Pomeroy (Chairman), D. Thavne, A Thornett, K. J 
Dwyer, W. llealy, F. E. Chick, T. Nolan, P. Brown, T. R. Brown, R. S. Cheek, 
W. H. Walling, 1). J. Bennett. W. H. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Frtiit Pests. —Mr. Dwyer called attention to the scale insect which was 
attacking the olive and lemon trees on the settlement. The Chairman said steps 
would at once be taken to spray them with resin wash. Members reported 
that there was an unusual prevalence of grey grubs (caterpillars) in the soil. 
They considered thorough working before planting anything would destroy 
most, of these. Mr. Thornett reported that on many of the vines there was a 
dry woody excrescence on the stems. Messrs. Pomeroy and P. Brown considered 
this was caused through some injury, and recommended to cut them off and 
paint the wound with tar. 

Lemon Stocks —It was decided to ask the General Secretary which was the 
best stock for the lemon, and the reasons for same. [There is considerable 
difference of opinion on this subject, and the same points are claimed for the 
different stocks. Probably the lemon stock is mostly used, though orange 
stocks are much longer-lived, and are greatly favored by many competent 
nurserymen. For trees that are irrigated the Seville orange will probably be 
best, as it will stand more water without injury than the lemon.— Gen. Sec.], 

Sheep bush.— -Mr. Pomeroy said he had two plants of African sheepbush 
(Pentzia virgata) about !ft. in height and spreading well. 
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Mount Bryan East, September 11. 

Present—Messrs. H. W. Collins (Chairman), R. Webber, W. H. Quinn, 
II. Wilkins, J. Prior, A. F. W. Polner, Jas. Doyle, and visitor. 

Seed Experiments. —The Chairman tabled splendid samples of Swede 
turnips and marrows from Bureau seeds. The turnips weighed 3£lbs without 
leaves, and 4jibs, with the top leaves on. The marrow (Ironclad) yielded 143 
well-grown marrows from three plants. 

Preserving Grapes. —Mr. Prior tabled samples of grapes which be had 
been experimenting with in order to test their keeping qualities. Many of the 
berries were as fresh and good as when put away. 

Rolling Chops. —A discussion took place on rolling growing wheat crops. 
Some members were of opinion that the land should be rolled as soon as the 
crop is sown, as this gives better results than if the crop itself is rolled. Other 
members favored rolling when the wheat is about 6in, high, and following with a 
set of harrows to loosen up the surface. Others considered liarrowing when at 
that height would pull up too much of the wheat. 


Mount Compass, September 14. 

Present—Messrs. J. Youlton (Chairman), C. 8. Hancock, A. J. Hancock, 
W. Cowling, M. Jacobs, E. Good, R. Peters, F. Slater, W. Wright, and H. 
McKinlay (Hon. See.). 

Caterpillar Pest. —The Chairman reported having destroyed the “grubs” 
which were attacking the young onion plants by sprinkling finely ground salt, 
at the rate of 2galls. per acre, over the crop. 

Blindness in Cows. —Mr. Slater stated that his cow, although getting 
better, had not recovered her siyht properly. Several similar eases to that 
reported previously have occurred in the district. 

Drainage. — Mr. E. Good read a short paper on “ Draining Swampy Land,” 
as follows:— 

The main art in draining consists in digging your drains in the beat possible place, and 
in such a manner that they will continue to he drains, and not, in the course of time, 
develop into creeks. All drains should have sloping banks, at least 1 in 3, otherwise they 
are likely to collapse, which will cause more trouble to rectify than if they wero sloped 
when made. The fewer drains you can do with the hotter, as it is necessary to leave a 
path on either side of at least 2ft.; so that three drains on the block will require an 
area of 12ft. by the length of the block, in addition to the area of the, drains themselves. 
Take, for instance, a block 10 chains vide and of two or three acres in area; if you can 
manage with two drains instead of three you save nearly 100 square yards of land. Drains 
should he at least 2ft. deep, hut never, if possible, dig below or on to the sand, as there is too 
much risk of the hanks being undermined, A mistake some fall into is in storting a drain 
and leaving it unfinished to do other work. This is sure in the long run to load to loss. 
Complete the drain, and you will never regret it. If you begin at the bottom and work 
half way up the block you are liable to be flooded out, while if you commence at the top 
and leave the work unfinished, you will find when you come to complete the drain that the 
end is so choked with sand, earth, <Xr., that it will take a lot of extra work to put it right. 
Underground drains are a necessity on most of our blocks. There are several ways of 
constructing these, some of which are not within our means. One way is to dig the drain 
the size and depth considered necessary, place saplings or roots on the bottom, then cover 
with 4in, to 6in. of brambles, either in bundles or loosely, finally covering with soil. The 
objection to this is the liability of its blocking with a rush of water, or choking with 
rubbish, A bettor way is to dig the drain 6in under the required depth, then clear out 
the bottom to a depth of 6in., leaving a ledge on either side. If you want a drain 
12in. wide you will require to excavate a width of I8in. at the surface, so that at the 
bottom you have a ledge 3in wide on either side. On this ledge place slabs, or bundles 
of brambles securely fastened together—the former for preference, if obtainable—leaving a 
clear passage fiin. deep by 12in, wide at the bottom. If the bottom of the drain is not 
firm enough to make secure ledges, stakes should be driven in to carry the weight. 
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Members were of opinion that drains should be closer, say one chain apart, 
with a head drain to distribute the water evenly. Mr. Jacobs advised using 
earthenware pipes for underground drains, but members considered the expense 
put them out of their reach. 


Mount Pleasant, September 17. 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis (Chairman), W. M. Vigar, W. Lyddon, P. 
Miller, jun., J. F. Miller, J. Maxwell, F. Thomson, J. A. Naismith, H. Drago- 
muller, R. Godfree, J. McConnell, and H. A. Giles. 

Seed Experiments — The Chairman reported that the pie melon received 
last year from Central Bureau was a very good variety, some of the melons 
weighing 74lbs. each. They were of a dark-green color,and very firm. 

Paper. —Mr, Maxwell read a paper on “ The Care of Manure/* of which 
the following is the substance : — 

As a rule l do not think our farmers make half as much manure as they might do. In 
the old country the farmer takes care of everything that can ho turned into manure, and 
there is no reason why the same should not ho done here. Of course manure cannot he 
made here to tho same extent, as we do not have to house our stock for six months of tho 
year, neither do we food them so well. We cannot expect our land to produce good crops 
unless we return something to replace what is taken out year after year, so that it is 
necessary to devote some attention to the production of manure on the farm In the first 
place, every farmer should save a good stack of straw, instead of burning it otf. The 
straw may ho built on two sides of tho stable or stockyard, providing both food and 
sheltor. When the animals pull down more than they can cat, the surplus may he used 
for bedding. The yard should he well lined with straw to keep it dry iri all weathers. 
Tho manure from the stable Bhould he spread in the yard to he trod into the straw by the 
cattle. Pigs should also have plenty of bedding. 1 have seen them wading to tho bellies in 
filth. Apart from tho manure, of which there will he a considerable quantity, bedding is 
necessary to keep them clean and healthy. It. must be remembered that, although the straw 
in itself is of little value as manure, it absorbs and saves the urine, &c. The droppings 
from the fowls and the ashes that are generally thrown away will be fouud of value, 
especially as a top-dressing for grass lands. The dungheap should he well packed to 
prevent overheating and consequent waste. It should he trenched over four or live weeks 
previous to being spread on tho land, and covered with a thin coating of soil to prevent 
evaporation. When the manure is carted on to the land it should he spread and ploughed 
under as soon as possible; plough it under the same day as you spread it if you can. 
Where convenient sheep may with advantage he yarded on the land to he ploughed the 
following season. Hurdlos on wheels arc the handiest, and should be shifted about every 
second day. It may seem a lot of trouble, hut you got the manure evenly distributed over 
the whole area, and splendid crops follow. Sheep invariably camp on high ground, and 
very often in the same place, so that unless hurdling is resorted to some parts get no 
manure and others too much. J am not prepared to say how much farmyard manure per 
acre should be applied, hut 1 would certainly prefer a thin dressing over a large area to a 
thick one on a small area, and leaving tho rest without any at all. J do not advocate the 
use of farmyard manure to the exclusion of commercial fertilisers, but certainly advise 
farmors to make as much manure on their farms ns possible. 

Weeds.— Mr. Giles reported that in a crop of barley from seed obtained by 
him from Yorke’s Peninsula there was a considerable quantity of ifc bastard 
turnip” and tares. This showed the necessity for exercising every care in pur¬ 
chasing seed. 


Dowlingville, September 10. 

Present—Messrs. R. A, Montgomery (Chairman), T. Illmann, H. Crowell, 
G. Mason, T. Kenny, J. Birkin, W. T. Holland, R. Willing, J. Phelps, and 
F. W. Roberts. 

Field Trials. —Matters in connection with the forthcoming field trial of 
hatvesting implements at Kadina were dealt with. It was decided to ask the 
members for the district to endeavor to secure Government assistance in aid of 
these trials. 
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Name of Branch. —It was decided that the name of the Branch be changed 
from Clinton Centre to Dowlingville. 

Manures.—M embers wished to know best manure for poor soils, and for 
topdressing crops. [ Depends entirely upon the character of the soil and the 
crops to be manured. To topdress cereal crops, probably fewt. to !cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda will give most satisfactory results. 
The other question cannot be answered without more definite particulars. 
Gen. Sec.] 

Algerian Oats. —Members were of opinion that Algerian oats for hay are 
best when cut on the ripe side. 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Mason tabled wheat plants, showing results 
of deep and shallow sowing. When drilled in deeply the plants had put out 
fresh roots near the surface. Mr. Willing tabled plants drilled at the same time, 
some with manures, others without, showing benefit of manuring, 


Golden Grove, September 14. 

Present—Messrs. T. G. McPharlin (Chairman), W. Rhen, F. Buder, G. C. 
Fcad (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Feed for Stock,— Members suggested bamboos (Arunclo donax, or 
“ Spanish reed”) might be more largely planted by farmers, as in addition to 
being serviceable in other directions, horses and cows were very fond of the 
green tops, which grow again very rapidly in hot weather. The garden arti¬ 
choke, which grows profusely in this district, is largely used, and is recom¬ 
mended by members for use, either at the end of the summer when the grass 
is gone, or as ensilage. 


Mylor, September 11. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Hughes (Chairman), J. Roebuck, S. Roebuck, 
II. 8. Mundy, W. T. Elliott, E. J. Oinn, W. Nieholls, S. Pearce, W. P. Probert, 
A. Hampton, F. Wilson, W. G Clough (Hon. See.), and nineteen visitors. 

Rye. —Mr. J. Roebuck wished to know* the name of the earliest maturing 
rye, so that members wrnuld know what to ask for when purchasing. He 
tabled a very indifferent sample grown from seed purchased from an Adelaide 
seedsman as one of the best varieties, and for which he was charged 7s. per 
bushel. 

Green Manuring. — Mr. Nieholls read the following paper: — 

The subject of manuring is very interesting to all who are ongaged in the cultivation of 
the soil, but it is especially so to the growers of this district, because our lands will not 
produce paying crops without it, and tho crops principally grown here aro such that 
require annually a large supply of plant food. IIow* to supply tho maximum amount 
of plant food at a minimum of cost is a very important question. The quantity of stable 
manure produced on our holdings is not nearly sufficient for our needs. The long distance 
and heavy haulage from the city makes this class of manure altogether too expensive. We 
are therefore compelled to seek it in some other form—that most generally adopted boing 
artificial or commercial fertilisers ; and while this must necessarily be the principal source 
from which the constant drain on our land must ho replenished, yet I think that something 
else must he done to keep our land in a high state of fertility. The use of artificial 
manures does not supply the humus, or bring about that necessary mechanical condition of 
the soil which is produced by the constant use of stable manure. The question arises how 
are these conditions to bo obtained, and I think the answer is by growing and turning 
under green crops. All green crops when turned under benefit the land, but I think it is 
only plants of tlie leguminous order that cun be profitably regarded as green manure. It 
is now generally known that these plants gather nitrogen* from the air and store it in the 
plant and roots, where it becomes available for succeeding crops. The following shows thfj 
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yield per acre of such crops grown at the Storrs, TT.S.A., l^xperimental Station, the 
quantity of nitrogen in such fodder and also in the roots and stubbles, and how much 
stable manure or nitrate of soda would have to he applied per acre to furnish as much 
nitrogen as the crop contained. 



Yield per Acre in 


Equivalent of 



Foddei . 

Roots and 
Stubble 1 ' 

Total 

Fnrmyai d 
Manure. 

Nitrate of 
t*oda. 


Ton.'.. 

Ll)8 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

Cowpoa vines . 

8oja bean vines . j 

9-4 

1)5 

22 

107 

10-7 

713 , 

9*1 

75 

14 

81) 

8 1) 

600 

Horse beans. 

17-5 

171 

32 

203 

20-3 

1,335 

Vetch . 

12 0 

153 

27 

180 

18-0 

1,200 

liod clover . 

114 

114 

44 ' 

158 

15*8 1 

1,053 

Lupins . 

1 18*4 

116 

13 ! 

129 

12*9 i 

860 

Crimson clover . j 

120 

127 

41 

108 

17*o j 

l 

1,150 


Then again, from trials carried out at the New Jersey Experiment Station, the 
amounts of plant food gathered by an a ere of lucern in two years were equivalent in 
nitrogen to that contained m 3,500lbs of nitrate of soda ; in phosphoric acid to that con¬ 
tained in COOlbs. of bone black superphosphate, and in potash to the amount contained in 
l,20011)8. of muriate of potash. These amounts of plant food would cost over £30. Most of 
the nitrogen is evidently taken from some other source than tin* soil, while the potash appears 
to have been obtained by the long roots of the plant from the deeper layers of subsoil; and 
the same is true, to some extent, of the phosphoric acid. Very similar results have also 
been obtained by the New South Wales experimental station from crimson clover. From 
these experiments it will be seen how much of the nitrogen, which is so necessary to most 
of our crops, and which costs us so much when obtained in tlm form of commercial ferti¬ 
lisers, is obtained practically free of cost; for I am confident that the improved condition 
of the Hoil and other advantages gained, apart from the nitrogen won, will more than 
repay the whole cost From amongst the many leguminous plants we may choose those 
suitod for any season of the year, and that is a matter of the greatest importance to us, 
because we are thus enabled to enrich our land in this way at a time when it otherwise 
would be lying idle T have this year tried crimson clover, which 1 sowed in April, and 
it grew to about a foot high by the beginning of August, thus giving plenty of time for 
turning under for a spring crop ; and as this plant possesses a very high valuo as a green 
manure, I think we cannot do better than try it, as 1 believe, apart from the nitrogen it 
gathers, it will do mu di to conserve the potash and phosphoric acid which would other¬ 
wise bo lost by being washed out by the heavy winter rains. Tn conclusion, let me say 
that I believe our land can be brought to a fertile state, and maintained at that level, by 
green manuring, and at less cost than by any othor method. 


Hartley, September 15. 

Present—Messrs. C. Harvey (Chairman), G. Jaensch, H. Keimers, A. 
McDonald, W. Klenke, W. Kutsser, A. Thiele, A. Dalton, J. B. Sanders (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Gelding Stock. —Considerable discussion took place on this subject. Mr. 
Jaensch said he had always noticed that stock gelded in the fall or last quarter 
of the moon did hotter than those operated ori at other times. He advised 
keeping the animals on the move after being gelded, in order to prevent them 
from getting stiff. 

Waste Tobacco. —Mr. Harvey wished to know where damaged tobacco 
could be obtained for making tobacco wash for spraying. [The midribs and 
stems not used by the manufacturers can be obtained on application to the 
Government Storekeeper, Port Adelaide, at 3d. per pound Damaged tobaccp 
can at times be purchased from the importers at various prices.—G en. Skc.] 
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Qawler River, September 7. 

Present—Messrs. A, M. Dawkins (Chairman), T. P. Parker, J. Hillier, 
A. Bray, G. Johnston, F. Roediger, J. Badman, J. Bushbridge, A. Hatcher, 
K. Dawkins, II. Roediger (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Cauliflowers.— Mr. Parker said his cauliflower plants were developing 
very small heads and cutly leaves. lie wished to know the cause of this. The 
Hon. Secretaiy thought it was probably due to the seed being old and run out. 

Arsenical Sprays. —The Hon. Secretary said a recent issue of the Aus- 
tralische Ze ft tiny contained report of trials at the Michigan Experimental 
Station of a new spray for gnawing insects. It was made by dissolving 2lbs. 
of white arsenic and 4lbs. of washing soda in 2galls. of boiling water in an 
iron pot. This took about fifteen minutes. When cold it is put away in an 
earthenware vessel. For spraying *2lbs. of fresh lime is dissolved with a small 
quantity of water, then mixed with 40galls. of water and one pint of the arsenic 
mixture is added. The whole is thoroughly stirred, and, if necessaiy, is strained 
before using. The advantages of this preparation are its cheapness, shows 
plainly on the trees, is very effective, and does not injure the foliage. 

Sheep. —Mr. E. Dawkins showed photographs of Merino and Shropshire 
sheep, and initiated a discussion on the relative met its of the different sheep. 
No other sheep equalled the Merino for wool, but the Shropshiie was better for 
mutton. A cross between the Shropshiie ram and Meiino ewe resulted in the 
best of lambs for market. The Merino ram crossed with Lincoln ewes also pro¬ 
duced good lambs, but not equal to the former. The Shropshires were docile, 
broader, and more meaty, and with longer and better wool than the Southdown. 
The Chairman asked what advantage sheep were to the land. He thought they 
were better than large cattle for feeding oft' the fallows, as they did not tread 
the land down so much. The fallows would, however, require working just 
the same. Mr. Johnston said he had lost wethers feeding on stink wort. The 
Chairman said he had sometimes lost ewes in lamb from this cause, but never 
wethers. Mr. K. Dawkins said at present the wool of the Shropshire was 
higher in value than the Merino, and a wether of this breed was at its prime at 
nineteen months. They were best for wool at two to three years. If kept fat 
they produce more wool than if in poorer condition. Mr. Johnston considered 
a half-fat sheep grew more wool than a fat one. Membeis were of opinion that 
wires 6in. apart, and kept tight, made best sheep-proof fence. 


Forest Range, September 16. 

Present— Messrs. J. Vicars (Chairman), G. Monks, W. Cherryman, J. 
Rogers, J. Sharpe, H. Waters, J. B. Fry, C. Stafford, II. G. Caldicott, A. 
Green, J. Green, R. M. Ilackett (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Mr. J. Vickers read the following paper on “Fighting the Frost ” :— 

In doing this I daresay you will think I have undertaken a fairly largo contract, 
especially as l do not protend to he a professional frost tighter, but rather seek for infor¬ 
mation as to the best mode of doing it than to give you the benefit of my experience, 
which is practically nil. Notwithstanding this, I will endeavor to suggest some simple, 
inexpensive method of dealing with it, which, if it does not vanquish the enemy, may 
perhaps cheek him a little. I feel assured that anything we do this season need cost very 
little money or trouble, and may still be of some benefit. I should like to mention also 
that 1 shall deal only with the valley below ub, as I consider it the worst place in the 
district for frost, and also the easiest to unitedly work for combating the evil Ten years 
ago I believe there wore few places in the colony better suited for the growth of the 
raspberry than that part of our district known as Blackwood Creek, but unfortunately, as 
year by year more land is cleared and the natural shelter destroyed, wo are greatly 
troubled by frosts. I think T am well within the mark iu saying that during the lost 
throe years we have lost fully two-thirds of our crop from that cause. The question 
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therefore arises are we to go on in this way or try to find a remedy \ My opinion is that 
it would pay hotter to stop growing altogether and put the land to other use than to 
continue raspberry growing under the present circumstances. In thinking the matter 
over I first camo to the conclusion that the most natural remedy would be to grow new 
shelter in the form of high, thick hedges, and, as our valley runs north and south, and the 
frost generally comes with a south wind, we should need to put them oast and west, and I 
should think at short intervals. But this plan would hate its drawbacks. In the first 
place we must wait for the hedges to grow. After they had grown they might be in the 
wrong place; they would also he in the way of the cultivating implements, and would 
shelter a lot of pests, such as sparrows, codiin moth, Arc. i think, therefore, that we 
could not do better than try smoke. This is no new thing, as it is being used year after 
year in many places, especially for vines, orange troos, &e. In Borne of the large orange 
gardens of California it is carried out very elaborately, thermometers being fixed close to 
the ground with electric wires attached in some way, so that on the temperature reaching 
freezing point a bell rings, and the men got up and light fires that are prepared beforehand 
for the purpose. It is also carried on in a somewhat different style on a small scale at 
Angaston, where they use a 200gall. tank cut in halves and placed on wheels, with the 
fire mado on wires stretched across, and draw it between the vines with, I believe, bene¬ 
ficial results. That, of course would he impossible with us, but I think with less trouble 
and very little expense we could give smoke a fair trial. I am of opinion that tho sun 
coming suddenly on the frosted plants is the cause of the mischief, as on cloudy mornings 
it docs no damage, so if we could fill the valley full of smoke (make artificial clouds so to 
speak) we should save our crop. The chief difficulty is rising early enough in the morning; 
and that is the chief argument in favor of united action, as most likely one of us would 
awaken, and a hoy on a horse would arouse the whole valley in a few minutes. As the 
period is so short in which the frost does harm to raspberries, possibly one or two mornings 
would bo sufficient for tho purpose. With regard to fires, l would suggest that the old 
canes be put in heaps at convenient places, and that each of us procure a drum of tar or a 
tin of kerosinc, or both, which, for economy’s sake and to save carrying, could be filled 
into bottles or other small vessels, and one or two placed near each heap of rubbish. This 
would give the firos a start. After that pile on anything that is handy : green boughs sire 
plentiful, old potato tops, heaps of half-rotten grass, tin* smaller primings of oiir fruit 
trees, sawdust, if easily procurable, in fact, anything that will smoke should he carted to 
these places and left thore until required for fighting the frost. 

Members considered this a most important matter for this district, as rasp¬ 
berries form one the staple products of tho district, and it is estimated that 
within a radius of three miles of the Forest Range school, quite twenty tons of 
raspberries have been lost during each of the past two years through fro**t. 
Mr. Monks considered hedges useless except for shading the beds, and for this 
they should run east by north. Smoke would be best if they could make a 
heavy enough cloud, but he was afraid they would be at a loss for material. 
His potatoes under shelter were hardly touched by frost, whilst his neighbors 
were cut black on unshaded ground. Mr. J. Green said the injurious frosts 
occurred on still nights during November. Frost is worse in dry seasons. 
He has had raspberries against a hedge cut, but not on the rise. Shcltei was 
no use unless protected from the east. He had tried watering potatoes on 
frosty mornings, but it was of no benefit. Mr. Rogers said his raspberries 
were cut by frost with a southerly breeze. Thought fires would have to be 
kept going all night to warm the air. Watering might pay better, having 
several tanks with three or four sprinklers to each. He knew of gardens 
surrounding by saplings which were never cut by frost. Mr. A. Green thought 
frosts were worst on clear nights after a south wind He found hedges no 
protection, and thought if they could get a thick enough smoke in the gullies 
it would be all right. The greatest danger was during the second week of 
November. Mr. Sharpe said he noticed from Californian reports that they 
light their fires when freezing point was reached; it was no use afterwards. 
He found watering of no use. Mr. Cherryman said watering potatoes before 
the sun gets on to them prevents much injur} 7 . Mr. H. Green said the 
trouble was, the smoke would not settle on frosty mornings, so they would 
need to have fires across the gullies. The heat from the fires would not be 
sufficient to do any good, and watering was useless with a severe frost. 
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Several members agreed that sin Iter from the east was decidedly beneficial, 
and that the damage from frost became worse as the gullies were cleared. It 
was decided to carry out an experiment with smoke fires to test their utility in 
this district. 


Clarendon, September 16. 

Present—Messrs. James Wright (Chairman), A. Harper, J. Spencer, 
J Chapman, J. Piggott, II. Payne, A. A. Harper, W. Spencer, W. A. Mor- 
phett, J. Juers, W. II. Steer, G. Tester, and A. L. Morphett (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress and Agricultural College. — Mr. Harper reported on the 
proceedings of the Ninth Annual Congress, which he considered a great 
success. Mr. Wright reported on visit of inpection paid to the Roseworthy 
College. lie was very much pleased with the appearance of the place, and 
thought much information could be obtained by farmers visiting the College. 
He hoped more land would be placed at Professor Lowrie’s disposal. 

Branch Show.— It was decided to unite with Cherry Gardens Branch in 
holding their annual produce show, as members considered one large show 
better than two small ones. 

Pigs. —Mr. A. A. Harper read the following paper on “ Pig Keeping ” 

] find that the best results are obtained by mating u good bred boar with a large common 
sow, as the progeny taVes after the male, and the common how throws a larger litter than 
most purobrods. In-breeding is not advisable, as I have found by experience There is 
not much profit in pigs if you have to keep them penned up and fed, but if you have a 
yard or small paddock in which to let them run and pick up for themselves, giving them a 
drink of milk twice a day, they will keep in fair condition, and when required can be shut 
up, fed well, and they will then he ready to kill in a few weeks. A fat sow is not so 
prolific as one in a moderate condition 1 would ad\ise anyone who can make his fruit 
garden pig-proof to do so, and let the pigs run in it, as they will pick up the weeds and fallen 
fruit, and -will by this means assist m keeping some of our worst pests, especially the 
oodlin moth, in check. Several neighbors have visited my garden and endeavored to find 
the oodlin moth there, but without success, though it can he found in my neighbor’s 
garden. I attribute this to a certain extent to the fuel that my pigs are allowed to run in 
the garden. 1 find it does not answer to feed meat m a raw state to pigs, as it encourages 
them to eat their young. For fattening purposes 1 have tried copra cake mixed with milk, 
but get better results from pollard. To feed milk fresh from the factory does not do, as it 
blows them, and they frequently die. If a little soda or p»alt is added this does not occur. 

Members did not think it would be profitable to allow the pigs to run in a 
well kept garden. 


Maitland, September 4. 

Present—Messrs. C. F. G. Heinrich (Chairman), (\ E. Moody, A. Jarrett, 
II. Bawden, J. Smith, J. 8. McLeod, Thos. Bowman, J. W. Shannon, O. 
Treasure, II. R. Wundersitz, ,T. Pitcher, and C. W. Wood (Hon. See.). 

Manuring. —It was decided to ask Professor Lowrie to speak on the use of 
artificial manures at the Minlaton Conference, with special reference to the 
effect of manures on the soil, as some of the members think that such manures 
will ultimately lead to the impoverishment of the soil. A long discussion took 
place on the cost of manures, members being of opinion that there was alto¬ 
gether too great a margin between the English retail prices and the South 
Australian charges, and if possible a scheme will be formulated next winter to 
enable the local farmers to purchase direct from thq, English manufacturers. 

Water Conservation. —The Hon. Secretary read the following paper on 
this subject:— 

Among the many lessons that the past disastrous soason has taught us, 1 think that the 
chief are the necessity for conservation of water and feed by farmers T purpose to deal with 
the water question. I suppose that all, or nearly all of us, have had to cart water for our 
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stock during at least some part of the past summer. Of all the thankless hard work that 
has to be (lone by farmors, nothing equals water-carting. Water we must have, or our 
stock perish ; all other necessary work must give place to it, it costs a lot of money, horse- 
feed, wear and tear, and greatly delays all ploughing and seeding operations, and oven 
then the stock do not, as a rule, got enough water to thrive well. Most farmers in this 
district have made fair provision for storing water, providing they get the wator to store, 
but now and again comes a season when there is not enough rain to fill our dams and tanks, 
and then comes a rush to Government reservoirs, wells. <ke.; so it seems to mo that we should 
provide storage to contain enough water to last from one and a half to two years. If so, 
let us consider what is the best way to do it. Is it best for the farmers to do it for them¬ 
selves, or to try to got the State to do it for them r Host, I say, to do it ourselves, though 
the dams, wells, tankH, &c., that have already been provided by the State oould be and 
should be better managed than at present, and should be in the hands of district councils, 
not private persons. Tn this part of Yorke’s Peninsula the wator in wells is either a very 
strong brine, or is impregnated with minerals to such an extent as to make it useless, so we 
must have either dams or tanks. Before starting either of these a good catchment area is 
necossary, and we have not all got good natural runs; still a good catchment may be made 
almost anywhere at a really small cost, so as to collect nearly every drop of water that 
falls, and that perfectly pure and clean. With an lBin. rainfall one square chain would 
give us 42,500galls. of water, and if most of us had that amount in addition to our present 
storage capacity, a dry season now and again would not be of such serious moment as 
regards shortness of water. Choose a square chain of fairly level land, having, if possible, 
a slight slope one way. Clear off all bushes, tussocks, &c., plough it, harrow it down as 
fine as possible, roll with a hoavy roller after rain, spread 40 cubic yards of fine limestone 
rubble, giving a coating of about 3in., then spread ilobush. of sifted lime over it, harrow' 
well, and roll several times with heavy roller after rain, beating out hoof marks with a 
rammer. A wall about ift. high round it, mo that all water runs to the lowest point, thence 
into a tank, and you will save almost every drop that falls, and if fenced in ana occasionally 
looked after, you have alasting and perfect catchment This is not theory, but is practical, 
as I have seen it done ; it costs nothing to the farmer but his labor, and if a tank is too 
expensive, a covered dam may lie used instead if the day is good, and an area of two square 
chains used for a catchment. Now, as to whether we shall have dams or tanks, much may 
be said in favor of either. If tanks are covered there is little evaporation, so wo can use 
all the water we catch. With dams the evaporation is very great, about 6ft. per annum, I 
believe. With tanks, however, we must draw all the water for stock, while with dams we 
need not have that labor. T bolieve our best plan is to have as many dams as we can, and 
one or two good tanks in addition as a stand by. With dams the main thing is to keep 
them clean. Clean them out whenever they get dry enough ; do not leave it for two or 
three years. Kemornbor the bottom part of the dam is the most usoful, as evaporation 
takes place from the toil. As to tho quantity of water we want, we may roughly reckon 
4,000galls. per annum for each hoad of great cattle, and 35()gails. per head for sheep. 

A good discussion followed. Members were of opinion that in order to be 
safe, farmers should have storage for from eighteen months to two years’ supply 
of water, as wells are not a success in this district. 


Richman’s Creek, September 13. 

Present—Messrs. W. Freebairn (Chairman), A. Knauerhasc, J. A. Knox, 
A. Nicholson, E. Roberts, J. J. Gebert, J. M. Kelly, J. MeSkimming, P. J. 
O’Donohue, W J. Wright, J J. Senrle, and J. McColi (Hon. Sec.). 

^ Summer Fodder. —The Hon. Secretary reported having obtained 2cwt. of 
Early Amber Cane and Planter's Friend seed for members, at cost of (id. and 
4d. per pound respectively. The railway freight to Kingswood amounted to 6s., 
but owing to the method of classifying goods on the railway he learned that 
the same quantity of maize would have been carried the same distance for just 
half that sum. Mr. Wright said he had scarified some of his fallow, sowed the 
seed broadcast, and then harrowed it in. The Hon. Secretary said he pre¬ 
ferred sowing first and then scarifying it in, as he then covered it to a greater 
depth, and secured more moisture against tho seeds. 

Locusts. —Members reported that several patches of young locusts were 
noticeable and thought they could easily be destroyed on land that was being 
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fallowed by ploughing round them until the whole piece was turned over, 
burying them, or at any rate starving them, as they could not travel far without 
food at this stage. [Why not try the effect of rolling, or drag bushed harrows 
over them? This is but little trouble and might be very effectual. — Gur. Sec.] 
Rainfall. —Recorded for August, by Mr. Freebairn, O-fiooin.; by Messrs. 
McColl, l lOOin. 


Penola, September 18. 

Present—Mr. D. McKay (Chairman), Dr. F. Ockley, Messrs. W. Miller, 
J. W. Sandiford, J. A. Riddoch, D. Balnaves, H. Ricketts, E. A. Stoney, 
L. W. Peake, and T. H. Artaud (Hon. Bee.). 

Gypsum. —Considerable discussion took place on the advantage of using 
gypsum with farm manure. 

Late Crops. —In reply to inquiry, members thought wheat, if sown now in 
this district, might be profitable if the season turned out wet. 

Harvesting Rye. —Members would like to know the best time for 
harvesting rye for bay. [Will Branch members consider this question.— 
Gen. Sec.] 

Science Classes. —Dr. Ockley thought the establishment of agricultural 
science classes, as advocated by the Stockport Branch, would be of great 
benefit to the colony. He was afraid there would, however, be some difficulty 
in securing a regular attendance at such classes. 

Feed for Stock. —Dr. Ockley tabled sample of copra cake, which he was 
feeding to some of his cows. He could not yet see much benefit from it. 


Gladstone, September 3. 

Present—Messrs. J. Tonkin (Chairman), E. Coe, *T. Brayley, C. Gallasch, 
T. Hortin, J. Shephard, J. King, B. Griffiths, J. H. Bundle, E. Matthiesson, 
J. Milne (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Visit to Farm —Members met at the residence of Mr. Coe for the purpose 
of inspecting the farm and growing crops, including the Government experi¬ 
mental plot. 

Seed Experiments. —Mr. Hortin tabled nice samples of All-head cabbage 
from Bureau seed. He spoke well of this variety. 

Headers and Strippers.— Considerable discussion took place on headers 
for threshing versus strippers. Most of the members thought wheat threshed 
by the header is better for seed than if stripped, as the grain is not cracked so 
much. 


Johnsburg, September 4. 

Present—Messrs. F. W. Hombsch (Chairman), H. Napper, T. A. Thomas, 
T. Thomas, M. L. Read, E, Holder, J. Sparks, T. Potter, L. Chalmers, W. 
James, G. H. Dunn, P. Caughlan, M, McRitchie, T. Johnson (Hon Sec.), and 
two visitors. 

Manures.—M r. Napper read the following paper on “ How to Produce our 
own Fertilisers ” :— 

For producing manures or fertilisers for the purpose of using in connection with the 
seed drill it of course stands to reason that all manures, or anything that will answer the 
purpose of a fertiliser which is to be conserved on a farm, must he kept absolutely dry, 
and for this purpose it may be necessary to construct a building or shed that will answer 
the purpose, and resist the wet and damp. Such a structure need not be necessarily 
expensive, and any farmer has only to oxerciso a little judgment to eroct a simple structure 
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that will answer his requirements, and keep the contents in a thoroughly dry state, 
so that it may be reduced easily to the proper consistency to enable it to pass through the 
drills in a powdered form when sowing. In collecting the various constituents suitable 
for fertilisers it is a well-known fact that thore are large quantities going to waste 
throughout the year, and among these may be mentioned wood ashes, manure from the 
fowl-houses and farm and sheep yards. These should daily, or as often as may be con¬ 
venient, be saved, and stored in the building set aside for the purpose, becauso by lying 
about the farm and being subjected to all kinds of weather they are reduced in strength and 
lose much of their value as manure. Before passing on 1 would not advocate using sheep 
manure too freely, because it has a tendency to heat, and, if used somewhat heavily, would 
require plenty of rain to ensure success by its use. You all know how valuable lime is 
when used as a fertiliser for many kinds of soils, particularly those of a clay nature. I 
would suggest a quantity of lime being burnt, and kept in readiness for use as required. 
It might bo kept m a separate place, so as to ensure the proper quantity being gauged 
when mixing with the other fertilisers. As regards the quantity to be used per acre, I 
would advocate sowing, say, 1 bush, of lime per acre, and about icwfc. of manure. This 
would require about tons to each 100 acres. Where plenty of bones arc procurable it 
would be a good plan to prepare some, and use in conjunction with the other manures. 
When preparing for use the fertilisers would have to be reduced to a fine consistency to 
enable it to pass through the seed drill, and this could easily bo effected by sifting, care 
being takon of course to use a fine sieve. During spare time tho manures might be 
bagged, and so be in readiness for use as required. My idea in preparing this paper is to 
convey the fact that there may be some who are not in a position to purchase expensive 
manures; consequently where fertilisers are produced on the farm, especially whore the 
rainfall is uncertain, there would be no heavy outlay in this direction, and, should tho 
season bo a failure, there is no loss in the purchase of manures to regret. And again, where 
the farraei knows accurately the value of those conserved by himself, and the nature of 
which they are composed, he can console himself with the reflection that they are in the 
ground for another crop because there is no danger of these fertilisers evaporating, J 
firmly believe that it will pay to drill in wheat, and if my plan is carried out I am con¬ 
fident it would result in good, and the land could be kept in good heart in a most 
economical and inexpensive way. Of course, when collecting refuse off tho farm for for- 
tilising, we must be careful not to save anything that contains seeds of weeds, such as 
drake, oats, &c. For instance, the pig-sty would have to be approached with caution, or 
perhaps left untouched. In conclusion, 1 would advise everyone to exercise judgment in 
the quantity to be used per acre, because probably light or limestone soils would require 
loss than the quantity mentioned above, while the stiff, clay soils, or those that have a 
tendency to set closely after wet, would perhaps require more than the ordinary quantity 
per acre. 

Members generally favored manuring, but some tliought a pit for manure 
preferable to keeping it in a dry state. Mr. Holder thought much of their 
northern soils would be better for the addition of a little sand, as they were 
stiff, and were apt to set bard soon after rain. Mr. Potter advocated putting 
the manure on the fallows to grow a crop of grass before breaking it up again 
for wheat. He also recommended using bonedust in this district. Members 
generally thought Mr. Napper’s plan a good one, provided care were taken that 
the manure did not contain seeds of weeds. Mr Napper said he quite believed 
the seed drill would almost completely do away with the broadcasting of seed, 
and as in some cases it might not be possible to purchase fertilisers, something 
could be done on the plan he suggested in order to secure manures suitable for 
use in the seed drill. 

Vermin in Horses. —The Chairman said his horses were badly infested 
with vermin, and asked for a remedy. Mr. Sparks said he bathed his horses 
with loz. of carbolic acid in 4galls. of water with very beneficial results. Most 
of the members recommended insectibanc, which although rather expensive if 
many animals had to be treated, was effective. 

Cattle Disease. —Mr. Masters, a visitor, said two of his cows had large 
lumps growing on the side and neck. The lumps on the first cow affected had 
broken, beXtfci. Wex bdtet c&li was also 

affected. The milk from these cows had not been used, and he would like to 
know what was the cause or the complaint. The lumps grew in size rather 
quickly. 
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Tatiara, September 11. 

Present—Dr, Murray Gibbes (Chairman), Messrs. M. Whelan, H. Killmier, 
Jos. Green, and W, E. Fisher (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring.—T he Chairman read a paper on “ Drilling and Manuring 
Crops,’ ’ of which the following is the substance :— 

All fanners acknowledge the great increase of returns in using manure in wheat- 
growing ; it is therefore of great moment to them that they use it in the most economical 
manner possible. The object of my paper is to dwell on this point, as there are three 
methods in which it is used at the present time—(1) Sowing it broadcast, (2) drilling it in 
with the wheat, (3) sowing it with damp wheat. While 1 was passing a lew days at 
Neuarparr, about seven miles on the Victorian side of Frances, I came across some 
farmers who were of the progressive type, a type much wanted in many parts of Australia. 
From them 1 received valuable information about the advantages of manuring the land 
for wheat-growing, which will be of interest to the members of our Branch, more 
especially as the Neuarparr district contains land very similar to the Tatiara. 

Air. 0 ; Callagftn stated :—“ I have beon farming hero for sixteen years, and during this 
time averaged about 4bush. of wheat to the acre, a very good crop bringing in about 
7bush. About eight years ago 1 used Naracoorte Cave guano, shaking it over the growing 
crop in September, and my crop yielded lChusli. to the acre. The year before was a very 
good one, yot l only obtained 4bush. per acre. 1 did not again manure that land for three 
years, and my succeeding crops were 12bush., 12bush., and 10bush. The following year 
l harrowed the manure in, but did not get a good crop; so next year shook it over the 
crop us before, and again got Bibush, to the acre. The year before last 1 reaped a little 
over 12bush., and last year 1 again manured with the same, and got IGhnsk., although it 
was a very dry season. This year I pickled the wheat in Milestone solution, and then 
mixed it with Thomas phosphate powder when it was damp, and sowed it at once, as if it 
dries it blows off the wheat. I hud that this wheat began to grow a week before wheat 
not treated, and is very forward and strong. Sowing it damp with the wheat protects the 
latter from the birds, as they do not seem to find it. I use iiOlbs. of phosphate to the bushed, 
whilst my neighbour lias used 251b. and 141hs., but we cannot yet see any difference in 
their growth. The land is crabhole, lmlloak country, of fair quality. Land requires 
fallowing every fourth year.” 

Mr. J. McCarthy has stated;—“ I have been fanning here about sixteen years. Before 
1 began to manure I got about two bags to the aero, and have cropped from 100 to 250 
acres a year. About eight years ago 1 began to manure my crops, nsing Naracoorte Cave 
guano, shaking it broadcast, sowing wheat and manure together. I had a return of six 
bags to the acre. I left part of a paddock unmanured, and it only yielded one hug to the 
acre. Wo long as l could get this manure I had the same return, from my land, four, five, 
and six bags to the acre. Last year 1 tried Adelaide bonedust, and got three hags to the 
acre ; whilst 1 got two hags only where I did not use it. Thomas phosphate is making 
great progress here, and so far it seems equal to the guano or bonedust. It starts the 
grain two weeks before wheat not manured. \ use 2ewt. to 4jbush. of wheat. My 
experience during the past eight years is that manuring the crops increases them at least 
50 per cent. Last year was a bad one, and yet I roceivod one bag per acre more from the 
manured than from the unmauured land. The grain grown from manured land is simply 
perfect. Every third or fourth year at the least the farmer should procure fresh grain, or 
even every second year if he can. It should have been grown in another district. I have had 
seed from Mount (iambier and Adelaide, and they were far better than seed grown in the 
district for changing. I have tried barley, but it did not do well: whilst Algerian oats 
brought in about five hags to the acre, or 1} tons of green feed.” 

Mr. O’Callaghan said that one ton of Thomas phosphate is enough for 100 acres of 
land. Sowing it damp with the wheat is the most economical way that it can be used, as 
when it is sown broadcast a very little wind will blow it away. 

Air. Chittleborough stated—“ I have been farming twenty-two years in Neuarparr, 
averaging about 100 acres a year in wheat. Before I usod manure my land returned two 
bags per acre for a time, but latterly was reduced to one bag. I then used 3cwt. of Nara¬ 
coorte Cave guano, and got a return of 18bush. per acre. I then tried 2cwt., and received 
12bush. This last four years 1 usod lewt. mixed wot with the wheat, and got a return of 
12bush., and continue to do so. Last year my returns were 12hush. of wheat and 26bufh. 
of Algerian oats, and over l$tons of hay per acre. This year I am trying five different 
kinds of manure—(1) lewt. Naracoorte Cave manure per" acre, (2) 2cwt. Adelaide bone- 
dust, (3) 561b, Thomas phosphates, (4) lewt Kangaroo Island guano, (5) 301b. Mannar 
Island (Cape) guano per acre. I have sown all this in one paddock abreast of each other, 
the same day, so as to find out wbioh is the best. Aly neighbors wbo did not use manure 
received one bag per acre, and less than half a ton of hay, on adjoining paddocks to which 
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I manured, the land being ironstone gravel, rising ground, boxwood and bulloak. I prefer 
sowing the manure damp with the wheat, as you require only half the quantity. T havo 
boon using the same ground every year for seven years, and get good returns. I find that 
by putting in 100 acres manured is bettor than 260 acres unmanured. Mr. W. Holmes 
has used 201b. Thomas phosphate per acre> and Mr. G. Holmes 281b., and I used 661b. 
this year. Mr. F. Holmes is trying phosphate of lime, one bag to three acres. He says 
it burnt the wheat and burnt holes in the bags, and he will not try it again, as very little 
of the wheat has come up. Algerian oats are the best for this district. Wheat roquires 
to be changed every two years. Mr. U. Holmes used ljcwt. Naracoorte Cave guano and 
got 16hush., and only 4 bush, where ho used no manure My crop now looks splendid ; 
better than last year. 1 finished sowing May 20th. Last year what I put in the first 
week of May gave mo one bag more of wheat to the acre than that sown during the last 
week. You must sow early in May in this district, April is too early. 1 * 

Members thought the method of mixing the seed and manure together before 
sowing would prove beneficial where the farmer could not afford to purchase or 
hire a seed and manure drill. The next meeting will be held at the farm of 
Messrs Milne Bros., for the purpose of inspecting crops put in with the drill, 
and manured with different manures. 

Sand in Houses — The Chairman said Mr. O’Callaghan recommended the 
following cure for sand in horses :—Flour boiled thoroughly as thick so that it 
can pour out of a bottle. Give as much as you can with a bottle. The next 
day give three packets of Epsom salts, and then plenty of bran in chaff for 
three days. Horses pass nearly pure sand afterwards. He had previously 
tried oil, yeast, and beer, without success. 


Minlaton, September 18. 

Present—Messrs. J. Martin (Chairman), A. McKenzie,M. Twartz. ILBoundy, 
J. II. Ford, J. Bennett, W. Correll, J. McKenzie, I). G. Teicheltnann. John 
Anderson, S. Vanstone, J. Fletcher, R. Higgins, and J. Correll (Hon. Sec.). 

Conference. —It was decided to postpone the proposed conference of 
Yorke’s Peninsula Branches until about the third week in October. 

Crops. —Members reported the early sown crops as not likely to give a good 
return, while those later sown looked very healthy, and with good rains later 
on would yield well. The Hon. Secretary said this bore out what be had been 
insisting on for several 3 ears past, viz., that the land should not be ploughed 
until moist enough to break up well; and in answer to an objection on the 
score of horse feed, &c., said. Where there is a will there is a way ” 

Rainfall.— Mr. Higgins reported rainfall to date, 9*750in. For August, 
3*000in.; for September, 0*860in. 


Bedhill, September 14. 

Present—Messrs. F, Wheaton (Chairman), S. If. Treloar, A. Hill, R. 
Siviour, A. P Brown, D. Steele, I). Lithgow, andT. McDonald (Hon. Sec.). 

Preservation of Fodder. —The Chairman read a paper on this subject, 
of which the following is the substance : 

With a little troublo much might be done to provide supplies of fodders for stock in dry 
seasons. On the rich fiats where the grass is rank it should be heavily stocked until 
about the end of August, to prevent it laying and wasting. Then the stock should be 
taken off and the herbage allowed to grow, as it then gets a better hold of the soil, is not 
so coarse, and in the winter provides shelter for the young grass. When a bad Reason 
occurs it is of course impossible to save this dry feed, but efforts should bo made not to 
have the paddocks fed quite bare). In good seasons cut as much of the) self-sown crop as 
possible for hay. He did not advocate ensilage, as there was so much hoavy work, and it 
was more suitable for dairy cows than for general use. The crop should he cut as soon as 
moat of it,is in flower, as it is more nutritious than if left later, and it also paoks closer in 
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the stack, so that the mice do not damage it so much as when the hay contains ripe seeds. 
Wild oats should be cut as soon as a few white patches begin to show in the crop, even if 
some of it is not out in head. Use the binder if possible, as if well stooked it will keep in 
good condition for a considerable time in the field. Cart and stack as soon as it is dry 
enough. This cannot always he done, however, when there is a large quantity of hay 
to be got in, and it must then be left in the field until after harvest. Make the stacks as 
high as convenient, so as to have as small a proportion as possible exposed to the weather. 
It will save time and expense if a suitable place for the stack can be found in the 
paddock where the crop is growing. Plough round the stack as a security against fire, 
fence it securely, and thatch well, and it will remain in good condition for a long time. 
Keep the ploughed land clear of grass, ploughing it up again each spring if necessary. 
Canary grass, wild oats, clover, geranium, and barley grass all make good hay if cut at the 
right time. As soon as the wheat crop is ripe enough, cut sufficient with the hinder 
to make a largo stack; put it up in large stooks whero it can he left until the stripping 
and cleaning is finished. This should be headed close to where the stack is to ho built, to 
save extra trouble. If any part of the crop becomes blighted, or shows much flag, this 
should be cut for hay. The cocky chaff should be put in a hoap and carefully covered 
with straw, loose or in sheaves For ordinary winter use it is a good plan to make a heap 
where the stock can be let to run when the cold weather comes on, putting a thin wall of 
loose straw all round and a good covering on top, and let the animals help themselves. 
Whon feed is scarce this chaff should be fed in boxes or carted out and placed in small 
heaps in the paddock, as with the large heaps a considerable quantity is wasted. When 
hay becomes scarce it should he chaffed and mixed with chaffed straw, or cocky chaff, and 
some richer food. Generally the host food to add will he wheat, boiled or crushed. The 
former is perhaps better, but it is more troublesome, and must be used soon after boiling or 
it will go sour. Where food has to he purchased the price will be the main consideration. 
Oats, bran, pollard, maize, molasses, and molasses meal are all useful. Stock have to get 
used to the latter before they will take readily to it Then every farmer who has not got 
useful trees growing on his farm should plant some, as the trimmings of many trees are 
very valuable in seasons of drought. The sheaoak is one of the most useful, while some 
kinds of malice are roudily eaten by stock. The sugargum grows readily here, and a 
large quantity of leaves can he obtained from them in bad seasons. 

Mr. Treloar thought it better to stack at once and head it afterwards. Mr. 
Lithgow said wild oats were bitter if cut too early. Mr. Steele found barley- 
grass troublesome to cut early enough to be much good. 


Dawson, September 11. 

Present—Messrs. 11. Renton (Chairman), C. W. Dowden, A. G. Kennedy, 
C. H. Meyers, A. H. Warner, A. F. Dempsey (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Pickling Seed Wheat. —Members considered bluestone pickle, 4ozs. to 
8ozs. to the bag of wheat the best, and although wheat thus pickled took 
longer to germinate than unpickled seed, they had no proof that it was in any 
way injured, even if stored for a few weeks before sowing. Mr. Warner said 
he had twice tried sowing wheat which had been pickled twelve months 
previously. The first trial was a complete failure, and the second a partial 
failure. Members stated that several farmers had to strip their wheat last 
year before the grain was quite ripe, in order to save it from the rabbits, and 
they find that a large percentage of this fails to germinate. 

Cabbages. - Mr. Meyers said he found the London Market cabbage the 
best all-round variety for this district. Sweinfurth was a good early variety, 
and, in good seasons, produced large well-blanched heads. 


Xnkerman, September 20. 

Inaugural Meeting. 

Present—Messrs. S. Diprose, E. M. Iiewett, D. Fraser, W. Board, C. H. 
Daniel, .L Sampson, W. Fraser, S. Wills, and W. A. Hewett. 

Business.—A considerable amount of formal business was dealt with 
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Marram Grass. —It was decided to make inquiries as to cost, 8cc., of roots 
of Marram grass for planting on the drift sands at Port Wakefield. [Seeds of 
Marram grass can be purchased in Adelaide at 2s. per lb., and could be sown in 
nursery bed of loose sand about end of April. Plants would be ready for 
setting out following year in May, and would require three years to allow of 
division of roots for replanting. Roots can be purchased from T. Avery, Park 
Ranges, Port Fairy, Victoria, at £1 per ton. Freight, &cc., will raise price to 
about £2 10s. per ton. One ton roots will plant nearly an acre. Roots should 
be planted in May, in rows 3ft. x 2ft. apart.— Gen. Sec.] 


Port Lincoln, September 17. 

Present—Messrs. S. Valentine (Chairman), J. D. Bruce, E. Chapman, K. S. 
Browne, R. Puckridge, J. Telfer, G. Dorward, W. Laidlaw, and J. Anderson 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —Mr. Valentine was elected Chairman, and Mr. J. Anderson was 
re-elected Hon. Secretary for ensuing year. 

Sheep. —Mr. Browne read the following paper on u Sheep Farming on 
Coasty Country ” :— 

Those remarks apply more especially to the rough coasty country, of which the hulk of 
the district of Flinders is composed, and for which the Merino sheep is undoubtedly the 
most suitable, as it stands more hardship, and requires loss feed to koep it in condition than 
any other breed. They also travel better than the heavier breeds, which is a consideration 
in coasty country, where sheep are being continually shifted from ono part to the other 
to keep them in good health ; in addition to which, there being no outlet for fat stock m this 
district, it only pays to grow sheep for the wool. 1 do not think coast disease is more 
prevalent in any part of tho colony than it is in this west coast, and so far the only effectual 
cure that has been found for it is to change the sheep for a few weeks on to what is 
commonly known as heath country. There is no doubt that tho coast disease is caused 
chiefly through a want of iron in the soil, as is proved by food growing on ironstone 
country being the only euro for it. Several people have tried administering sulphate of 
iron to the stock, by putting it in the tanks and troughs, but it is not a success in prevent¬ 
ing* the disease, which goes to show that there is something besides iron required. As a 
rule coast disease is worst in a good season, when the feed is rank. 

As sheep aro always inclined to deteriorate, too much attention cannot- be paid to culling 
out inferior animals, and only breeding from tho best obtainable, as whether a man owns 
one or ten thousand sheep, he wants to make them as profitable as possible'; and the 
margin between profit and loss has been so small during the last few years that the 
slightest thing will turn the scales one way or the other. In selecting rams to breed from, 
take notice of the points your sheep are deficient in, and select rams which aro strong in 
those points. The class of wool which has realised the best prices tho last few years is a 
long, strong staple, not too fine; and if you can get sheep with that class of wool, combined 
with density, they will bo the most profitable for wool growing. If you hire rams do not 
get inferior animals on account of their being a few shillings cheaper, but get the best that 
can be obtained, as the progeny will soon make up for the extra outlay, and a good animal 
eats no more feed than a bad one. Get a change of blood overy few years if possible, as 
it helps to keep the constitution strong. It does not pay to breed many more sheep in this 
district than you require for your own use, as in ordinary seasons there is very little profit 
to he made out of travelling sheep to a distant market. The local demand is next to 
nothing. No doubt in the present season it would pay anyone who has any surplus stock 
to send them overland, as there will probably be a good demand on account of the heavy 
losses that have occurred in other parts, and every prospect of a good season up North. 

Karly lambing is generally tho host for several reasons, as in the average of the seasons 
there is generally greon pickings to he got in May, and the lambs have a chance to get 
some strength in them before the cold weather sets in ; and in the country away from the 
coast the frost is often very severe during the winter, and destroys numbers of the lambs 
which are dropped on a frosty night; and on the coast there is very often a cold, bleak 
wind blowing, accompanied with rain, which has the same effect on them. You get more 
wool at shearing time off early lambs, and they are fit to wean before the feed gets too dry. 
They also stand travelling better. Always have plenty of rams amongst your ewes, to 
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ensure having the lambs dropped about the same time, as where the lambs have to ho 
shifted on to the heath country, it makes a great difference in travelling a mob of ewes 
and lambs if the lambs are all about the same age. A few young lambs in a mob often 
means an extra day’s travelling to get from a coasty to a healthy paddock, and another 
night in the yard, which often causes the loss of a good many lambs, especially if the 
weather happens to come up rough and wet. 

Lambs generally have to be shifted off coasty country when from six weeks to two 
months old. As soon as a lamb begins to feed it is liable to get coasty, and if not shifted 
as Boon as the disease sIiowb, numbers die. Never shift too many ewes and lambs in one 
mob; about seven or eight hundred is sufficient if you have to yard them more than one 
night. It is a job to mother a large mob of lambs after they are knocked up with 
travelling for a day or two, and the ewes being hungry are more inclined to desert them. 
In yarding give them plenty of space, so that the lumbs will have a chance to find their 
mothers, and the sheep will have room to camp. A moh of sheep crowded into a yard 
for any length of time are apt to sweat, the wool gets loosened, and a lot of it comes off, 
especially if they are turned into a scrub paddock. When practicable do not tail the 
lambs until after they have had a change on to the heath, as there will be loss mortality 
amongst them. Lambs always fall off in condition on heath country, and the ewes have 
less milk, and by tailing lambs on to grass country they have a better chance to recover. 

Do not keep any old sheep on a place, as they are unprofitable stock. As soon as they 
begin to get broken mouthed, cull them out, and fatten them for rations if you have avail¬ 
able paddocks; or get rid of them at. any price, as they only cat the feed that would keep 
younger sheep, and very probably the hulk of the old sheep die before the ensuing 
shearing, and you lose both the sheep and the wool. One young sheep will cut more wool 
than three or four old crawlers, and if you are mustering or travelling sheep, a few old 
ones will often keep the whole moh hack, and the strong sheep have to he knocked about 
by continually stopping them, so that the old ones can keep up with the liock. When 
lambs are taken away from their mothers to wean, always put a few old sheep into the 
paddock with them, as it prevents them hanging about the fence much, trying to make 
hack to the ewes, and the old sheep take them to the watering-places, where there are 
onl\ one or two watering-places in a large paddock. The w T eaners will want mustering 
to the water about every other day foi the first week, or until they take to going to the 
water of their own accord. Sheep put into a new paddock in the summer time generally 
require to 1 m* mustered to the water a few times. Have the watering-places as near the 
centre of a paddock as possible, so that the sheep can rea< h them from all parts without 
having to travel too far, and always see that the troughs or watcrholos are kept clean, as 
dirt very soon collects in a trough where there are many sheep watering at it, and sheep, 
like horses, are very particular, and will often hang about for hours without taking a 
proper drink, and then go away half satisfied. Well water is far superior to open water- 
holes, as it is always cool and clean. It is a job to keep art open writerhole clean where 
the sheep arc continually puddling it, and now and again a weak sheep dies in the water, 
and may he in some time before it is noticed. The more watering-places there arc in a 
paddock the better. About three miles is far enough for any sheep to travel, as they 
generally feed away from the water until they want a drink, and in cool weather will 
sometimes get a long distance from the water before they feel thirsty. 

It is a mistake to crowd too many sheep at one time into one paddock w T hen the feed is 
plentiful, as they trample down and destroy a lot; put in a fair number, and when they 
want a change there is feed left for another lot to take their place. 

Do not muster or draft sheep in cold rough weather if it can be avoided, and do not 
hand-draft sheep more than is necessary, as it knocks them about a lot, however carefully 
they are handled. Never catch a sheep by the wool. Have tho drafting yards constructed 
so that the sheep can see through tho fences from one yard into another, as they are less 
trouble to draft when they can boo tho sheep in an adjoining yard. Solid stone walls are 
not suitable for drafting yards. 

Keep the fences in good order, so that yon know where to find your sheep when they 
are required. A day or two’s work repairing the fences will often save pounds worth of 
sheep, as very often sheep that are coasty got into another man’s paddock amongst 
healthy sheep, which may not he mustered for some time, and in the meantime the coasty 
sheep die from want of a change ; also, if tho wild dogs happen to rush a mob of sheep 
against a fence which is in bad repair a number of sheep will get through. 

Change the sheep on to the heath country as booh as they show any sign of coast, as if 
they once get the disease it takes some time to cure them, and it throws them back a lot, 
besides stopping the growth of tho wool, which starts a second growth, and tho result is a 
broken staple at shearing time. The same rule applies to heath country where there are 
nothing but bushes for the sheep to eat. Sheep will do well on good heath country from 
about August to the end of November in an avorage season, when the bushes aro shooting 
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and out in flower. As a rule, at any other time of the year the heath is only good for a 
change for a month or so, and in summer time sheep generally fall away, unless it has been 
burnt the previous year, when there is a lot of young herbage to be had. 

As a rule it is host to shear before the food gets too dry, as it gives the sheep a chance 
to pick up before the hot weather setR in. When shearing be caroful to skirt and class the 
wool properly. Wool rolling and classing is one of the chief things in a shod, A few 
badly-rolled fleeces, not properly skirted, with dirt in the fleece, will condemn a whole 
bale. It is not desirable to have too many classes of wool in a clip, as the more bales 
there are of a certain class of wool the better the price realised. Do not put too many 
fleeces in one bale, about 400lbs. is weight enough to put in a bale. 

Dipping sheep is comparatively a new departure in this district, and it is a question 
whether the cost of dipping is gainod in the extra quality of the wool. No doubt the sheep 
thrive bettor and grow more wool through being free from tick and other vermin, hut these 
arc not bad in most parts of the district . It is not a good plan to dip in cold weather or 
late in the day as, if a cold night follows, numbers of the sheep die. The sheep are all the 
better turned into a paddock for a few days after coming out of the shed before being 
dipped, as they have a chance to recover the knocking about they get in the shed, 
especially where they have to travel a day or two before being shorn. 

Feed for Stock. —Mr. Valentine said he found that his cows which fed 
on the young sheaoaks, which he had to cut down when clearing, gave an 
increased flow of milk, and improved in condition. He considered it a splen¬ 
did food for cows. Mr. It. Fuck ridge said this improvement was only temporary; 
both cow> and sheep soon fell off again, and many of the latter had died from 
the effects of this food. He thought there was very little nourishment in these 
sbeaoak droppings, and believed if all these trees were cleared off their place 
would soon he occupied by grass, and the country would carry more sheep and 
the wool would be of better quality. Mr. Laidlaw found sheep just taken off 
grass did not take readily to sheaoak. Most of the members pointed out that 
although stock could not be expected to thrive on this plant alone for any 
length of time, it was of the greatest value in summer, when there was very 
little herbage on the stony rises; and without sheaoak much of the country 
would be almost valueless. During the past season it has simply been a ques¬ 
tion between sheaoak and starvation for stock, and all the members, except Mr. 
Puckridge, agreed that this plant was very valuable for fodder in this district. 

Branch Show. —A committee was appointed to make necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the annual show of the products of the district, to he held in 
connection with the Branch, on the first Wednesday in March. 


Bute, September 11. 

Present—Messrs. A. Schroeter (Chairman), H. Schroeter, E. Commons, 
W. Langsford, W. H. Sharman, E. Ebsary, M. Stevens, J. Birch, J. J. Chap¬ 
man, W. Sluggett, D. Green (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Field T ria ls.-- Considerable business in connection with the recent and 
forthcoming field trials of agricultural implements was dealt with. 
Rainfall.— Recorded for August, 2‘765in. 


Pine Forest, September 14. 

Present—Messrs. J. St. J. Mudge, (Chairman), W. Burgess, J. Flowers, 
A. Mudge, G. Zilm, and R. Barr, jun. (Hon. Sec,). 

Forest Trees. —The Hon. Secretary reported that he had obtained 600 
trees from the Forest Department and distributed them to the residents. 

Dairying. —The Chairman thought they should endeavor to secure one of 
the Jersey bulls obtained by the Government, as there was plenty of room for 
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improvement in the dairy cattle of the district. Several members agreed as to 
the necessity of doing something in this direction, and it was decided to apply 
to the Government for the use of a bull. 

Rolling Wheat. —The Chairman asked for an expression of opinion 
concerning rolling wheat. Mr. Flowers considered it a risky proceeding, 
considering the present conditions of the crop and weather If rain followed 
soon, the crop would be benefiled : but, if dry warm weather set in, as it has 
done in September during the past two years, the plants would be injured. 
Mr. Zilm agreed; he had noticed that where some horses had been rolling 
about on his crop the plant had withered and died. The Hon. Secretary had 
never noticed any ill effects from rolling, and would not be afraid to roll if the 
ground were lumpy, and required levelling. The operation might not benefit 
the crop if performed in dry weather, but it would not harm it, while if rain 
followed any time before the grain ripened, it would do good. On a vote being 
taken the majority were against recommending the practice under present 
conditions. 

Rainfall.— For September, to date, O’GlOin. 


Cherry Gardens, September 14. 

Present—Messrs. J. Potter (Chairman), T. Jacobs, C. Lewis, J. Lewis, J. 
Mackereth, J. Choate, E. Wright, G. Hicks, J. Richards, W. Nichollie, R. 
Gibbins, C. Ricks (Hon. Sec.), J. Wright, A. L. Morphett, A. Harper, and W. 
Spencer (Clarendon Branch), A. Murray, and G. R. Laffer (Belair Branch), and 
three visitors. 

Branch Conference. —It was decided to hold the annual conference of the 
Hills Branches at Cherry Gardens on October 19th. 

Grass Pest. —Messrs. J. Potter and C. Lewis tabled specimens of “ grubs” 
destroying the grass and moss in the district. They burrow just under the 
surface of the soil; they are also reputed to attack tomato plants. One 
gentleman destroyed them all by laying a mixture of Paris green, bran, and 
sugar. 


Crystal Brook, September 8. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Venning (Chairman), W. Hamlyn, J. C. Symons, 
R. Pavy, J. Chambers, J. Forgon, G. Davidson, W. Natt, K. Pope, and George 
Miell (Hon Sec.). 

Field Trial. —Delegates from Crystal Brook, Narruly, Port Pirie, and 
Gladstone Branches, met to draw up rules for the Crystal Brook Field Trial 
Society. 

Manures. —Members and visitors inspected the crops on the chairman’s 
farm, which were put in with the seed and manure drills at the field trials held 
some months previously. Different manures were used, some up to the present 
appearing to have a more beneficial action, and generally the crops drilled in 
with manures arc much ahead of those put in with the drill but without 
manure, and these latter are lOin. to 12in. higher than those sown broadcast 
without manure. 


Garrieton, September 23. 

Present—Messrs, W, J. Gleeson (Chairman), R. Fuller, sen., A. Steinkc, 
W. Steinke, J. McNamara, H. Menz, F. Kaerger, and J. W. Bock (Hon. Sec.). 
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1’apeb. —Mr. McNamara read the following paper on “ Utilising Storm 
Waters ” :— 

In the drought-stricken districts of the North, it will he found that with a little trouble 
in directing the storm waters, which go to waste in the creeks, a great saving of stock would 
result. In many places it would be very easy to change the course of shallow creeks and 
gullies, so that the water may be made to flow on to low-lying flats. With a little trouble 
in levelling such flats the water may be made to spread over a few acres, and luoern or 
other fodders grown to advantage, besidos a plentiful supply of vegetables nearly all the 
yoar round, thus making the cost of living expenses fully 50 per cent. less. In the seaAon 
of 1896, one of the driest experienced, I had vegetables right through the summer. I And 
that tomatoes and all kind of melons grow splendidly, and if the ground can he flooded 
once in the year it will stand a prolonged drought, and almost anything may be grown if 
the land is kept free from woods and loose on surface, which may be done easily after 
flooding. All vegetables should be grown in row’s, so as to admit of the hoo being used, 
which will be found of the utmost benefit to the land in taking in moisture and retaining 
it. Last year, notwithstanding the excessive dryness, 1 sold ten cases of tomatoes off my 
little garden, and am confident it would pay better to have a quarter of an aero of garden 
well workod and attended to, than to put in several acres and neglect to wwk the soil. 

A long discussion followed on the raising of seeds and the cultivation of the 
soil. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Fuller tabled dried peaches and raisins of good quality. 
Mr. Kaerger tabled seed of the “ Native Carol), or Dead Finish,” which grows 
naturally in the Far North, and is much liked by stock. Several members 
intend to sow seeds for trial* 


Benmark, September 17. 

Present—Messrs. F. S. Wyllie (Chairman), W. H. Harrison, A. L. Atason, 
E. Taylor, and W. H. Waters (Hon. Sec.). 

Pap i;k. —Mr. Harrison read the following paper on ‘"Gypsum in its Relation 
to Agriculture ” :— 

The value of gypsum in agriculture i8 more or less recognised throughout the civilised 
world, but in arid climates it is almost an essential of intense culture. The largo natural 
deposits of this mineral consist of almost pure sulphate of calcium (bettor known as 
sulphate of lime), and although, like other lime compounds, its fertilising effects are 
indirect, it is none the less a true and valuable manure. 

Again, like some other lime compounds, it has important mechanical effects which 
groatly facilitate cultivation. In most arid districts alkali, particularly carbonate of soda, 
accumulates at the surface and, with clay, forms a hard glazed coating which is almost 
impervious to water. A slight dressing of gypsum makes what was like crearalaid paper 
resemble blotting paper. 

The chemical action of gypsum may be said to be fourfold—(1) It converts carbonate of 
soda into sulphate of soda (Glauber’s salts), a perfectly harmless compound, and carbonate 
of lime (chalk), which has an important mechanical action on stiff lands. (2) It converts 
carbonate of potash into sulphate of potash (a moBt valuable manure) and carbonate of 
lime. (3) Carbonate of ammonia, w r hich is volatile, by the action of gypsum is converted 
into sxilphttte of ammonia, which is not volatile, and is a still more valuable manure. 
(4) Gypsum applied to a manure heap prevents the ammonia as it is formed bv decomposi¬ 
tion from being dissipated in the air. If the drainings from the stable be conducted into a 
tank containing gypsum a large quantity of sulphate of ammonia may he readily formed, 
the market price of which is from 15s. to 17s. per cwt. 


ftuorn, September 22. 

Present—Messrs. J. B. Rowe (Chairman), Jas. Cook, F. Herd, G. Altmann, 
R. Thompson, and A. F. Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Meetings, —The Chairman explained that owing to the necessity for 
removing their stock from the district for feed, it had not been possible to 
hold meetings during the past few months. 
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Saltbushes. —The Hon. Secretary tabled seeds of perennial saltbushes 
collected by himself while away with stock. Members took some for trial, 
and anyone desiring a few seeds can obtain same on application to the Hon. 
Secretary. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary's annual report showed that during 
past year six meetings were held, with an average attendance of six members. 
Several papers were read and discussed. A conference of Northern Branches 
at Carrieton was attended by members. The Chairman and Hon. Secretary 
were re-elected for ensuing year. 

Seed Experiments.— Mr. Altmann tabled three large squashes, including 
Mammoth Chili, and reported favorably of the following plants rnised from 
Bureau seedFordhook 'First tomato, Giant Pera cucumber, Long Island 
Beauty and Grand Rapids sweet melons, and Mammoth Ironclad and Mclvor 
sugar melons. 


Strathalbyn, September 20. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (Chairman), W. M. Ranking, A. Rankine, W. 
J. Tucker, It. Watt, and J. Oheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

Manures. —Several members reported on results of manures used by them, 
some being favorable, and others not so. Mr. W. M. Rankine said he could 
sec no improvement in his crop, though some of it had been drilled in with 
2c wt. of phosphate per acre. 

Paper. —The Chairman read the following paper on “ Hay, and When it 
Should be Cut ” :— 

I have been induced to take up this subject for a paper to be read and discussed at this 
meeting from the fact that in answer to an inquiry from one of the branches as to when 
oats should be cut for hay, the information given by the General Secretary was as follows; 
—“ Oats should lx 4 cut green for hay, the best time being when the tips begin to turn 
color." My experience is, if meant, for long hay, it is about correct, but if intended to be 
cut into chaff (for the greater hulk of hay is now cut with that view') it is decidedly too 
early, both for profit to the grower and usefulness to the consumer, viz., the horse. 
Perhaps it may not be out of place in this paper, when dealing with one kind of cereal 
timt is largely grown for hay, to refer to other varieties, and when they should be 
harvested. 

Wheat .—1 shall deal with wheat first, as I believe more hay is made from this cereal than 
any other kind, from the fact that many crops when sown wore intended for the stripper 
hut wore found to bo too dirty after coming into ear, and consequently had to be cut for 
hay, so as to make the most of the crop. 1 have already inforrod that the most of the hay 
that is now cut goes through the chaffcutter; and with that view’, I w r ill now state my 
experience, and that experience has extended over a good many years in supplying large 
buyers, such as Hill & Co., and others. I prefer cutting wheaten hay after the grain has 
formed in the ear and the straw turning color; l consider that if the crop is cut just when 
the bloom is off the chaff is much too sappy, and has the effect of making the horse soft, 
and what is worse, scour. 1 am aware that scientific writers on agriculture have stated 
that hay if cut when the bloom falls is at its best. That may be so if you want to put on 
flesh, but for a horse that has to work hard or travel fast, I consider if cut at that period 
to be very objectionable. Theory is good, but practice is better. 1 have always found my 
horses to keep their condition and do their work well whon fed on chaff that had but littlo 
color but a good deal of grain in it, and I rarely give bran or pollard. There is also 
another advantage, and not a small one, that when the straw has hardened it will dry 
quicker, not bo so easily affected by damp weather, and sooner in a fit condition to go into 
the stack. As I have already stated that much of the wheaten hay that is cut was found 
too dirty for a grain crop, with wild oats, which farmers have most to contend with, they 
are generally ripe before the wheat plant is ready to cut, and take away, to a certain extent, 
the bad effect of the green soft wheat straw. 1 was told on one occasion by Hill & Co.’s 
inspector of hay, that they preferred mixed to pure wheaten hay. 

Cape Oatn. —I oonsider Cape oaten hay superior to all other kinds, especially for saddle 
and harness horses. I never think of cutting this kind of hay until the green shade has 
left the straw; there will then be plenty of sap in it and a half-filled sample of oats. A 
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sample of chaff taken from hay cut imder these conditions would compare badly, as far as 
appearance goes, with that of a pure wheaten hay sample cut in a good condition. Chaff must 
not be judged solely by appearance. 1 remember being told by a chaff merchant, to whom 
I had sold a quantity of oaten hay chaff, that one of his customers strongly objected to it owing 
to its color. The merchant wrote back asking him to examine it again, and also learn 
what his horse had to say in the matter; and the result was that he wrote asking to send 
some more of the same kind. In support of ray contention that hay should be cut under 
more matured conditions than people think, we have to obtain not only the opinion of the 
horse owners, but of the horse itself and how it affects him. When food is placed before 
a horse the first thing he does is to smell it, and if that and the taste are to his liking, he 
at once proceeds to satisfy his hunger. One of the first things a buyer does when a sample 
is submitted to him for sale is to smell it, and, if he is a good judge, will at once detect if 
the chaff is sound or otherwise, and in many instances know if inferior mixtures have boeri 
cut with it. Many people who have a horse, and have had little experience with chaff, 
think that if it is not a greenish color it must have been mixed with straw. One test of 
pure chaff is its weight according to its hulk. Properly matured hay is the most profitable 
for the fanner, best for the horse, and economical to the buyer. To give an instance how 
people are deceived by appearanco, I, along with others, was examining some exhibits at a 
show, and the first prize exhibit looked well, was well cut, and of a green color, but 
when we tried the smell test it was enough to condemn it, as it was easily known that the 
exhibitor had damped tin* hay well before chaffing it, so that the sample might be well cut, 
and the consequence was that fermentation had set in and spoiled it foi feeding purposes. 
If the judge had a nose he certainly made » poor use of it. I look upon quick fermenta¬ 
tion as a good test of the quality of hay for feeding purposes generally, and for this reason 
I prefer the Capo oaten chaff. 

Algerian Data .—This is a comparatively new cereal for hay purposos which has come 
into favor of late. It was in answer to an inquiry as to when this particular kind of oat 
should bo cut for hay that prompted me to write this paper. T have not cut many (Tops 
of this particular kind, for several reasons. J have found it rather late in coming into ear, 
and if we do not get good October rain it is apt to he a short ciop, and as it has a 
peculiarity of making wondorful growth a week or two before coming into ear, it is there¬ 
fore necessary that there should be sufficient moisture in the ground at this particular 
time. The principal objection to it is that when the crop is cut green the hay has a very 
bitter taste, hence the stock will refuse to eat it until compelled by hunger. 1 gained this 
knowledge not by experience, as I always allow the straw to change color before cutting 
it; but I am acquainted with several farmers who did not allow it to do so, but cut it in a 
green condition, and the consoquoneo was their horses did very badly when fed on it. One 
of them in particular, who considered he was as good a judge of chaff as his horses, insisted 
on them eating it, but had to givo way at last, as he did not like to see his teams going 
out in the mornings with empty stomachs. Why the horses refused to eat the apparently 
good chaff he could not understand, hut afterwards found out, and is not likely to make 
the same mistake again in cutting the Algerian oats too green. I have therefore no 
hesitation in saying that this kind of oat should have quite lost its greenness, at least the 
bulk of the crop, before cutting it. These remarks refer more particularly to hay intended 
to be chaffed, but with regard to feeding of long hay, it should be cut in a much greener 
condition, otherwise there will be a waste. 

Barky .—I have met with farmers who speak highly of barley hay. My opinion is that 
it is but little better, if any, than good clean wheaten straw. 

There are many varieties of the above-named cereals from which hay is grown, but 1 
have not thought it necessary to particularise them more in this paper than I have done, 
as my chiof object in writing this was to combat the necessity of cutting hay crops in a 
green sappy condition. 
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ITEMS ABOUT CO-OPERATION. 

At the annual Congress of Co-operative Societies, held in Perth, Great 
Britain, in June last, the great and beneficent work being performed by these 
organisations was powerfully illustrated by the statistics brought forward. 
There are now 1,741 societies in Great Briiain, with 1,492,371 members. 
Sales effected to value of £57,318,426; profits made, £6,337,490; invest¬ 
ments made, £10,632,316. All this notwithstanding that the aims of the 
co-operations are to provide members and customers with the best class of 
goods at the lowest prices compatible with safe business principles: “ Cash 
with goods, and no bad debts.” 

In France and Germany co-operation is very much more in evidence than in 
Great Britain, and in America the principle is recognised hy many thousands of 
organisations. 

The Adelaide Co-operative Society was established in 1868, and its first 
year’s income was £150 Its income at present is about £90,000 per annum, 
with annual net profits of about £6,000. which are divided half-yearly on 
co-operative principles. The society employs 104 hands in its stores, bakery, 
hoot factory, tailoring, and dairy, and pays wages weekly to the amount of 
£168. Since its inception £1,100,000 has been turned over in the business, 
and £78,200 has been distributed in interest and profits. All profits made 
belong to the members, no credit is given, and all goods are supplied of first 
quality at lowest prices consistent with safety. Customers are supplied with 
any article they may require, and if not in stock it will be procured. The stores 
and offices are at junction of An gas and Nelson streets, Adelaide, where all 
information concerning its methods of working will be supplied by the manager 
or secretary. 

The South Australian Farmers’ Co-operative Union, which was started at 
Jamestown some nine years ago with about fifty shareholders, holding not more 
than 1,500 £l shares, has progressed very satisfactorily of late years, notwith¬ 
standing adverse circumstances In 1893, after a little more than four years’ 
work, the company had between 300 arid 400 shareholders, with shares to the 
value of £3,000, and on this their turnover was nearly £90,000 for the year. 
Two years since the head office was removed to Adelaide, Mr. Clement Giles, 
M.P., being appointed manager. The present capital is £12,753, of which 
£7,900 is paid up, leavine a calling power of £4,800. In May, 1897, there 
were thirty-two agencies throughout the colony, and nearly 1,800 shareholders— 
uearly three times as many as th^re were twelve months previously. Branches 
will be established in districts on forty persons subscribing for a total of not less 
than 250 shares, upon which 5s. per share is to be paid. Calls are made as 
further capital is required. In 1896 the Union paid to its shareholders for 
175,377 bags of wheat, £151,000; for 3,200 bales of wool, £22,000; for 
20,533 bags of potatoes, £5,346; skins, oats, barley, and other produce brought 
the total for the year to over £ 180,000. The wool business was only taken up 
last year. This year there will be a slight increase in the quantity dealt with, 
but had the season been any way favorable it was expected to double the 
quantity. Last year the Union imported 100 tons of commercial fertilisers for 
shareholders, who were in consequence enabled to get it at nearly 10s. per ton 
less than they would have had to pay if they had purchased for themselves. 
This year 700 tons of manure have been ordered, and the manager has already 
received from the shareholders applications for the whole lot. Cornsacks and 
woolsacks are imported in large quantities, and here again the shareholders 
benefit to a considerable extent. Very little has been done with machinery, 
owing to the variety of makes, and the consequent heavy outlay in keeping the 
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parts for the different machines. This association deserves to be better 
supported by the producers. With the small capital its usefulness is greatly 
restricted. With a capital of £50,00**, which there should be no difficulty in 
raising if the producers would study their own interests more, its sphere of use¬ 
fulness would be greatly enlarged, and almost everything raised on the land 
could be sold by the Union, while all the requirements of the cultivators could 
be purchased at wholesale prices for them. As all profits are divided amongst 
the shareholders, they thus benefit in two ways. 

The fruitgrowers of several localities in New Zealand have established highly 
successful co-operations, and control the markets with their produce. Instead 
of the dealers and packers fixing the prices, the growers themselves, through 
the managers of their own depots, decide upon what shall be the sale prices of 
their produce. They also buy fertilisers, stores, implements, and other goods 
required, at wholesale prices, and letail them to members at a low profit. The 
rules by which members bind themselves to their co-operation are necessarily 
very stringent, but just, and they are enforced most strictly in every case. 
Copies of these rules, &c*., are printed in Report of Proceedings of the Inter¬ 
colonial Fruitgrowers’ Conference in New Zealand, and this report can be 
obtained for Is. at the central office of the Agricultural Bureau in Adelaide. 

In Great Britain the Glasgow Fleghers’ Trade Protection Association has 
sent a manifesto to the Scottish fanners, asking them to pledge themselves not 
to deal with any co-operative society whatever. This will, of course, place the 
farmers on the horns of a dilemma. The co-opeiMtors offer many advantages to 
all who deal at their stores; but by dealing in live stock and undertaking 
the butchering business as well as in all other trade and commerce, they bring 
their union into competition with the individual fleshers or butchers who have 
formerly purchased the whole of the fat stock of the farmers. No doubt the 
co-operators can hold their own in the conflict, but it will bo interesting to 
watch the war between individualism and co-operative effort. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The absence of sufficient rain daring the past month over nearly the whole 
of the agricultural area northwards of Adelaide has had a deplorable effect upon 
grain and hay crops, which had previously given such bright prospects of a 
bountiful harvest. Until the returns come in it is impossible to tell the amount 
of damage done, but there is little doubt that the average of the colony has been 
decreased several bushels per acre. Wherever phosphatic manures have been 
applied the yields, however, wdll almost invariably be considerably heavier than 
where their use liavS been omitted; and in all cases where land has been 
ploughed late, and where crops have been sown on dry soils, the yields will be 
much less than where the land was ploughed earlier, and where seed has been 
sown on moist soils. 


It is worth while to sow some maize or sorghum during November and even 
in Decern her on land laid up in fallow. A few acres only will supply a large 
quantity of succulent food for stock, and will not depreciate the fertility of the 
soil for a crop of wheat next season. It would be well to soak the seed twenty- 
four hours, and then sow in drills an inch deep, 30in. apart, and 8in. to lOin. 
between the plants. Roll directly after sowing, and when the plants are up 
hoe with horse-hoe or hand-hoe to a depth of an inch or not above 2in. at 
once, and several times later on, so as to allow the air to get free access to the 
soil. 


When farmers in drought-affected districts take to baling their straw and 
using the bales of straw as building blocks for barns, sheds, and walls of over¬ 
ground silos they will discover several advantages from the practice which will 
not at first he thought of. For instance, in putting in the silage they will 
build up the walls as the fodder comes in, and thus will save lifting it over a 
high wall. , When the pressure is required it can be pat on in the shape of 
pressed straw bales, which can be shifted on to the walla to accommodate 
further layers of silage. When the silage is wanted for feeding the stock a 
few of the hales can be lifted away from the walls, and this will save lifting the 
silage, a« it can be shot into the trolly or cart by means of a chute. Bales of 
straw can be used at the bottom or floor of the silo, and will absorb the juices 
or liquids from the silage. Finally, the straw bales can be chaffed along with 
the silage and fed to the stock. 
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In many parts of this colony, as well as in the territories of our neighbors, 
livestock of every description suffer from “ rickets, 1 ” “ redwater,” “ impaction 
of the omasum/’ “asthenic apoplexy/’ “ mysterious disease/’ “ coast disease/’ 
and various other diseases, most or all of which are brought on through the dry, 
hard, fibrous, indigestible, and innutritious nature of the herbage upon which 
they are compelled to exist. It is well worthy of notice that some owners of 
livestock have minimised their losses by cultivating fodder crops especially for 
their livestock ; but even then there has been a lack of some constituent in the 
herbage so cultivated that is necessary to the health of the plant and of the 
animal living upon it. In “ coasty ” country some farmers have cultivated 
lucern, but found it useless as a remedy until they have applied sulphate bf 
iron to their “ hospital paddocks.” On Yorke’s Peninsula some farmers have 
noticed that sheep, horses, and cattle—especially cows—remain almost con¬ 
stantly on land that has been manured with phosphates, even though the feed 
elsewhere maybe far more plentiful; and, acting upon the hint, they have 
mixed a little dissolved superphosphate in the drinking water with beneficial 
effect. There are objections to dosing livestock, except occasionally when 
they are sick; but if we can apply manures to our land which will cause a 
stronger and more healthy growth, and at the same time make the plants 
nutritious to our livestock, we shall benefit in every direction. 


All generous-minded men will regret to learn that the supposed remedy for 
rinderpest in South Africa has turned out to he a comparative failure. It will 
be remembered by many that l)r. Koch hid tried inoculation with bile from a 
diseased animal, and the result was that the inoculated cattle appeared ’to he 
proof against the rinderpest; hut unfortunately this lias proved to he only a 
temporary protection in most oases, and within periods of two months to twelve 
months the cattle become again liable to be attacked by the disease. Rinder¬ 
pest is rapidly spreading over (’ape Colony, and meat of all kinds is becoming 
very scarce indeed. Butchers are charging Is. per pound for meat, and find 
much difficulty in getting beasts to kill. Colonists complain bitterly of the 
impost of 2d. per pound on all meat—Australian and other—imported, and 
are agitating for removal of the impost. Scientists are now experimenting with 
blood and serum injections, and entertain great expectations of success in 
rendering cattle immune against the rinderpest. 


Surplus and culls of apples and pears may be utilised in various ways, and 
the manufactured product, if properly treated, should be worth as much as the 
first-grade fruit. But it will not pay to use any but sound ripe fruit—such 
that is not bruised or half-rotten. Everyone knows that fruit which has 
become “ stale,” or that which has been bruised, or is over-ripe, has lost the 
brisk savor and aroma which belongs to fruit properly ripe and fresh from the 
tree. Such fruit will never recover. Use the culls and surplus when quite 
fresh and brisk for evaporating, or jams, jellies, &c., or make vinegar for their 
expressed juice, or unfermented fruit juice, or cider, or perry. Fruit juices 
may be preserved, after being expressed, by keeping them at a temperature of 
180° to 200° F. (not more or less) for fifteen minutes, then seal up in 
bottles at once, whilst at the higher temperature. It is said that apple or pear 
juice can be kept at any degree of sweetness by simply adding a pint of grated 
horseradish to a barrel of 36galls. whilst fermenting. This stops the fermen¬ 
tation. Others use a gill of mustard, and others about 31bs. of well-burnt 
charcoal for the same purpose. 
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A great many agronomists are possessed with a mania for burning organic 
matter instead of composting it. In the flame and smoke they lose all the 
nitrogenous matter, which is by far the most important and valuable con¬ 
stituent in a fertiliser. Soluble nitrogen is twice the worth of any other 
ingredient: but this is all dispersed in the dame and smoke, and only 4 to 5 
per cent, of ash is left, containing a little potash and phosphoric acid with a bulk 
of lime, sand, and other worthless rubbish. The thrifty cultivator will save 
every article that can be converted into manure and place it in a midden or pit, 
where it will decay in time. To prevent the escape of oxidised nitrogen, in 
the form of ammonia, he should sprinkle each layer of litter, &c., with a few 
handfuls of pulverised or calcined gypsum, or with dry soil. 


Neither lime nor common pickling salt are manures within the strict meaning 
of the term ; but in many instances the application of those substances to the 
land exercises a considerable beneficial influence upon the crops grown there¬ 
upon, This influence is attributed to the energy of these minerals acting upon 
other substances, separating and setting free for the use of plants such matters 
as phosphoric acid, ammonia, potash, &c. It is well recognised that common 
salt has also the property of absorbing moisture, which is then available for the 
plants ; and quicklime, in addition to its power of breaking down clay soils, 
possesses an irresistible tendency to abstract carbon from the air, producing 
carbonate of lime. Is it not possible that this carbon becomes available for 
plants also ? At any rate, the moderate application of lime and of salt under 
certain circumstances is favorable both to a good mechanical condition of the 
soil and to the health and vigor of the plants grown thereon. 


The eel-worm, which forms root-galls on oats and other cereals, and supposed 
to be or closely allied to Tylenchus radieola, has found its way to Tasmania, and is 
described by Mr. L. Rod way, Tasmanian Government Hon. Botanist. The same 
or a similar nematode has been found near Penola, in South Australia, and was 
described by Dr. A. Cobb in the N.S.JV. Agricultural Gazette in August last 
year. It is unfortunate that this pest attacks the roots of rye grass, and probably 
several other cereals, which makes it necessary to resort to root crops and 
legumes for several seasons in order to starve out the enemy. It is probable 
that this eel-worm is transported from place to place with the implements of 
cultivation, in the soil on the feet of animals, and possibly the eggs may be 
carried with seed. 


Experiments have been made in planting strawberries at the Central Station, 
Ottawa, Canada. The first experiment was made by making a hole in the well- 
prepared bed, taking the plant in the left hand, spreading the roots very care¬ 
fully in all directions, then sprinkling in fine soil, and finally pressing the soil 
down firmly. This is the method generally employed. The next method was 
to set the plants in a cleft made with a spade, which was set across the row, 
spreading the roots fan-shape as much as possible, and the earth well packed 
about them. A perfect stand of plants was obtained from both methods, and 
no difference in tne health and vigor of the plants in either case was observed. 
The latter plan is the more expeditious, and therefore economical, and is worth 
trying in putting in other plants. In strawberry-growing it is necessary to 
keep down weeds, and to maintain a loose condition of the surface soil from 
first to last. 
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In Victoria arrangements have been made by the Vegetation Diseases Board 
to have an inspection of all nurseries to see that they are free from disease. 
It is felt that nurseries are the first places where diseases of plants should first 
be combated. In New South Wales in some parts the San Jose scale—the 
most pernicious known—has become a terrible pest, and its introduction in 
every case has been traced to one nursery from which infected plants had been 
purchased. The owner of that nursery has consented to destroy all affected 
plants. In some parts of California the law prohibits the distribution of 
diseased plants or fruit. It is evident that it would be hopeless to attempt to 
stamp out diseases of plants whilst nurserymen and others are allowed to dis- 
tribute diseased plants throughout the whole breadth of the land. 


NOXIOUS WEEDS. 


Canada Thistle (Cnidus arvensts). —This plant is known in England 
as the “ Meadow Thistle,” u Corn Thistle,” and “ Green Thistle.” In 
America and Canada it is called “ Canada Thistle ” and “ Cursed Thistle,” 
In Australia it is known as “ Canada Thistle.” Wherever it gets a hold 
it is truly a curse upon the owner of the land. Its roots ramify in every 

[The following illustration is from nature, the block kindly loaned by the Department of 
Agriculture, New Zealand, j 

Sk / . 



Canada Thistle (CnictsTaiivenhis). 

Fig. 1.—Flower and seed-heads. Fig. 2.-—Leaf (separated). Fig. 3.—Hoot, showing 
creeping habit and the manner in which stems are produced at short intervals. AH greatly 
reduced, 
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direction, from near the surface and deeply down, and at very short intervals 
they send up stems, so that the whole field becomes matted with the leaves 
and stems, which are thickly covered with short, sharp thorns Large areas 
of land in New Zealand, Tasmania, and Victoria are dominated by this weed, 
and everywhere it is most difficult to exterminate. it grows from 2ft, to 
5ft. high, according to the soil and climate. The leaves are from 4in. to 
(iin. long, winged at the base, deeply lobed, the edges armed with numerous 

[The following illustration from nature hit* boon kindly loaned by the New Zealand 
l>epartment of Agriculture.] 



Bath mist Bvn (Xanthicm Mb 


Fig. 1.—End of a branch, Fig. 2.—Leaf. Fig. 3.—bur, showing hooked prickle*. 
All of natural size. 

short, sharp, stiff spines. Stems branched and leafy, with dower-heads in 
small clusters at ends of branches nearly an inch long, with compact involucre, 
the small scales having (horny points. In most cases the male dowers arc on 
one plant and the females on another; but in rare enses both sexes may be 
found on one plant. It seeds freely where male and female dowers exist near 
each other. Where only one male or one female plant is growing it generally 
spreads rapidly in a circular patch by means of its creeping roots. There have 
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been two or three such patches near Mount Gambier, which have only been got 
rid of by regularly cutting the stems when about 3in. long, during three or four 
years. One patch at Compton Downs, near Mount Gambier, about a rod 
circumference, defied all efforts to exterminate it for about five years. The soil 
was trenched and sifted to get out all roots; but this failed, and it spread in a 
much larger circle. Then a deep trench was dug around the patch; holes 
were punched into the soil with a crowbar a foot deep and a foot apart, and 
these were filled with a solution of arsenate of soda, which was also sprinkled 
liberally over the whole surface. Three hundred pounds of this “ scrub 
exterminator ” were used, but the thistle seemed to thrive upon it. From the 
first, the members of the Mount Gambier Branch Agricultural Bureau kept 
the plant mowed regularly before it flowered, and finally they have succeeded 
in exterminating it. By preventing the development of leaves for a sufficient 
time any plant can be killed. 

Bathurst Bur (Xanthium spinosum). —This plant causes much damage 
to the wool of sheep through the burs becoming entangled in it. It is 
estimated that wool in some parts is depreciated at least 3d. per lb. by the 
presence of the burs. It is a shrubby annual from 1ft. to 3ft. high ; the under 
side of leaves and the stem are whitish; each joint of the stem is covered with 
sharp spines in groups of three. Leaves, lance-shaped, three-cut, the central 
lobe being much longer than the others The flowers are very small, greenish- 
yellow, in clusters at the base of the leaves, and these are succeeded by the 
hard oval burs which enclose the seeds. 

How to Deal with Noxious Weeds. 

It only aggravates the evil to cut the weeds whilst they have seeds upon 
them. They should be attacked whilst young, before they are in flower. If 
they are annuals and can be ploughed completely under it will be all the 
better; but with perennial plants and those of a bulbous or tuberous nature, 
ploughing would only aggravate the evil. Soursops (Oxalis cemua). Asphodel, 
Homeria, and Canada Thistle (Cnicus arvensis), and plants of similar nature 
can only be exterminated by constantly destroying their leaves directly they 
appear above the surface. It is best, on land infested with such persistent 
weeds as soursops, to grow some crop that will benefit from frequent cultiva¬ 
tion, such as cabbages, onions, potatoes, &c. Many of the annual weeds can 
be exterminated by ploughing them under whilst they are quite young. Stink- 
wort, all kinds of Star Thistles, kc., should be ploughed completely under 
before they flower. If allowed to flower, the plants should he mowed closely 
down, gather at once into heaps and burn them, else the seeds may mature 
upon the green plants after being cut, and by aid of wind may be spread broad¬ 
cast over miles of country. Asphodel and similar plants should be pulled by 
hand or chopped up before they flower, put into heaps, and destroyed by fire 
when dry enough. 

Noxious Weeds Act. 

Under the provisions of the Noxious Weeds Act landowners and occupiers 
are required to destroy all of the weeds declared to be noxious which may be 
growing on their lands and on half of all roads adjoining. Neglect to comply 
with the law renders them liable to a penalty of £10. 


SugareJ) Fruit. —Nearly all fruits can be preserved without boiling or 
drying by packing them in jars with alternate layers of sugar, provided the 
weight of sugar exceeds the weight of fruit by one-fourth to one-half. Damsons, 
for instance, need l£lb. sugar to lib. fruit; figs, IJlb. to lib. fruit, and so on. 
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CONFERENCE OF HILLS BRANCHES. 

The Second Annual Conference of the Hills Branches of the Bureau was 
held at Cherry Gardens on October 19th, 1897. 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather, the attendance wa9 very poor. 
There were present the following members of the Bureau:—Cherry Gardens: 
Mcssts. »L Potter (Chairman), J.- Lewis, C. Lewis, J. Choate, G. Hicks, J. 
Mackereth, W. Nicholle, R. Gibbins, and C. Ricks (Hon. Sec). Woodside: Mr. 
J. Caldwell. Mylor: Mr. W. G. Clough. Belair: Mr. Geo. R. Laffer. Forest 
Range : Messrs. J. Vicars, S. G. Collins, and J. Sharpe. Clarendon: Messrs. J. 
Wright and W. A. Morphett, Central Bureau: Messrs. W. C. Grasby, Thos. 
Hardy, and W. L. Summers (Assistant). There were also ten visitors, including 
several ladies. 

Farming. 

The Chairman (Mr. J. Potter) gave a short address on “Farming.,” He 
considered the South Australian methods of farming susceptible to consider¬ 
able improvement. He believed if the Bureau had been in existence earlier 
many mistakes which the farmers have made would have been avoided. One 
great mistake was made in giving the settlers in the North too much land. 
Having so large an area to cultivate, it was not properly worked. To get as 
much land as possible under crop, six-furrow ploughs were used. If he were 
to start farming again he would not use anything larger than a two-furrow 
plough on the farm. He considered a good scarifying quite equal to, if not 
better than, ploughing with a six-furrow plough. Another mistake was in not 
being particular about their seed wheat. If the farmers had been careful 
their land would not have got dirty. That it was possible to keep the farm 
clean, even if the surrounding farms were dirty, the following illustration would 
prove:—In one part of Victoria he visited a farm which was as free from weeds 
as it was possible to be, while the crops of hay being cut around this farm 
contained only a few heads of wheat in each sheaf. The owner was most 
particular in regard to his seed. He put it twice across the drake-sieve, and 
also had it hand-picked over. He put in 100 acres of fallow each year, and 
made it pay well. He never fed his horses on any chaff that was not grown on 
his own farm, and even carried his nosebag and chaff when travelling. He 
averaged over 10hush, of wheat per acre, and got the top price for it for 
seed His neighbors carted their own wheat fifty miles to the nearest railway 
station, and gave him bag for bag and 6cl. per bushel extra, so that he not only 
got 6d. more for his wheat, but did not have to cart it. He believed the 
Bureau was doing a splendid work. Since he joined the Cherry Gardens 
Branch he had learnt a lot. The general public have no idea of the very 
valuable information disseminated at the Bureau meetings, and he was sorry 
more did not attend. The papers which were read and printed in the Bureau 
journal were valuable, but his experience was that generally there was much 
more information elicited in the discussions on these papers. He strongly 
favored thorough working of the land, and it was better to make a profit 
of £50 on a small area than the same on four or five times the area. 
Most farmers will say this is all nonsense, and doubtless it may be where you 
have only short leases; but with long leases or freehold he was confident it 
was the correct method. As an instance of what thorough cultivation would 
do, he would mention a gentleman at the Sturt whom they all knew*. This 
man took on a short lease a farm on which the owner had been starved out, 
and his friends told him he had made a big mistake. However, he got a good 
team of horses and a two-furrow plough ; he worked the land thoroughly and 
well, and in a few years, in addition to paying rent and living expenses, bought 
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the farm right out, and in a few years more made enough to retire. Another 
case he knew of was an absolute new chum at farming. He rented a farm on 
which the owner had been starved out, ploughed it thoroughly with a team of 
bullocks and a single-furrow plough. He had a magnificent crop ; and hay 
being very high owing to poor crops generally, he cleared enough m one year 
to purchase his land. 

Mr. Ricks agreed that better working of the soil was a most important 
matter. Professor Lowiie had said at Appila-Yarrowie that a good working 
of the fallows was equal to a inch of rain, owing to the soil retaining the 
moisture better. He knew many blockers with less than twenty acres of land 
who were better off than larger holders. Having a small area, they cultivated 
it better, had less expense, and better crops. In the Hills district cultivating 
once a week gave wonderful results. 

Mr. Vicars said Mr. Ricks referred to cultivation keeping the land more 
moist. Their trouble was that they often had too much moisture to work their 
best land at the proper time. In some parts as much a& 100 acres of the best soil 
grew nothing but water grass. It wanted draining on a cheap principle. Per¬ 
forated pipes were too expensive. 

Mr. Lewis said underground drains filled up with up stones, and covered 
with brush to keep the soil out, acted well. He had some put down in this 
way nearly forty years ago, and these were still in good order. 

Mr. Vicars said they always had plenty of stones if they could use them. 
In breaking up their land for garden purposes they took out immense quantities 
of stones. They had tried a number of different ways of draining, but 
they could never rely on them. Having plenty of timber, they made trenches 
2ft. wide, with drain in bottom Sin. across; coveted this with slabs and then 
brush. This did well for a few years, but then become a trouble. 

Mr. Ricks said a plan he had adopted was very successful. He got a number 
of flat stones, laid them in the bottom and on sides and top of small drain, then 
filled up for a foot or more with small stones, and covered up. This also got 
rid of the stones, which were a nuisance to them. Where open drains 
lead into these main drains, a small well must be dug to catch the silt, other¬ 
wise the drains will soon choke. Timber soon decays, and the drains cave in. 
It was better to take more trouble and do a smaller area. 

Mr, Potter said his experience was that the drains advocated" by Mr. Ricks 
worked well; it was, however, most important to have a good layer of stones 
on top. A main drain should be put down the length of the field in the most 
suitable place, and then have branch drains where necessary running into it. 
If the main drain choked at any spot, the lower branch drains would carry off 
water, and they would also drain the land more evenly. 

Mr. Collins said the best and cheapest permanent drain could be made of 
chipped and damaged earthenware pipes. If they were laid on a bed of broken 
stones, with another layer on top, they would act splendidly. These could be 
obtained cheaply at the works, as they were useless for general work. The 
water would drain along the bed of stone, and enter at the points. 

Mr. Hardy thought this a good idea; there were plenty of damaged, 
cracked, and misshaped pipes to be seen at the pipe factories, and he believed 
they could get them very cheaply. 

Mr. Vtcars Mid to show the necessity for draining, he might mention that 
a few weeks since he had a piece of land prepared for planting out onions. 
He brought the plants home with him to set out next day, but heavy rain fell, 
and the drains not working effectively, the land got saturated, and it was a 
fortnight before he could get on to it again to work it. 

Mr. Collins said they would find slab drains, if well laid, would last for 
many years if the land does not wash. 
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Sweet Ensilage. 

Mr. Ricks asked if any of those present had any experience in making 
sweet ensilage. He had a good many tons of lncern and other green stuff 
which he did not require for use at present, which he would like to cure as 
sweet ensilage. 

Mr. Collins said on a station in the Far North, when they got a good season 
and plenty of cane grass, they cut it, put it in wool bales, and pressed it. This 
kept good for a long time, and stock ate it readily. The bales, of course, are 
spoilt for other purposes. 

Mr. Potter thought if they could save about a ton of valuable food at the 
cost of the wool bale it was cheap. 

Mr. Vicars said he tried ensilage, but made a failure of it. Several in the 
Woodside district went in for ensilage a few years ago, and spoke very highly 
of it for a time. He noticed, however, that they had all, or nearly ail, given it 
up now, and thought there must be a very good reason for their action. As 
for himself, he could not see the necessity for ensilage-making in the hills. 
They could grow green food of some description all the year round, and why 
should they go to the trouble and expense of pits for ensilage ? 

Mr. Hardy said about the biggest lot of ensilage he ever saw w r as at a dairy 
farm in Victoria, where they kept a very large number of cows. The pit was 
simply dug out on the slope of a hill, and the sides made as smooth as possible, 
but not built up in any way. The owner was well satisfied with the ensilage 
made. 

Orchard Pests. 

Mr. Ricks wished to know the best means of keeping the hares from 
destroying fruit trees. He had tried several methods, including rushes tied 
round, but in some cases the hares went up the rushes and ate the young shoots 
above. Wire netting the whole orchard was too expensive for most of the 
growers. 

Mr. Potter said he had tried various plans, including traps. He took three 
months to catch one hare in a trap. The only way he found successful in 
keeping them down was by shooting them. 

Mr. Collins said a mixture of bullock’s blood and lime painted on the stems 
at the beginning of the winter kept the hares off. They did not seem to like 
the flavor of it. 

Mr. Ricks said the rabbits were increasing in the district, and would have to 
be dealt with in the near future. 

Mr, Potter said he had noticed that the hares did most harm when there 
was plenty of feed elsewhere. Rabbits would never be a serious trouble here, as 
the natural enemies kept them in check. One great injustice was the action of 
many landowners in refusing to allow the hares and rabbits on their land to be 
hunted or shot. He had shot as many as fifty hares in a month while doing 
his ordinary work. 

Mr. Potter inquired the best way of poisoning sparrows. The ordinary 
poisoned wheat was practically useless; the sparrow would not touch it. Even 
if good grain wa9 spread for several days, and then poisoned grain substituted, 
if one or two birds got to it and died, the others would not pick up a grain. 
He. found best results by sprinkling poisoned grain on the haystack after 
cutting it. 

Mr. Collins said Mr. Downing, of Kanmantoo, told him he destroyed great 
numbers of sparrows by distributing poisoned wheat round the edges of the 
paddocks after sowing. He dissolved strychnine by boiling it in vinegar, and 
then added brown sugar, and soaked the wheat in it. Very little, however, 
could be done except by united action. 
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Mr, Hardy said Mr. Downing’s plan would act well. If the Act was 
amended to make it compulsory for all district councils and corporations to 
pay for heads and eggs, he believed there would soon be a very considerable 
reduction in the numbers of the pest. 

Mr. IIicas said the local council pays for eggs and heads, and the Branch 
offers a prize for the person collecting the largest number each month. He 
believed this had had a beneficial result. 

Mr. Vicars had noticed that the General Secretary had been advised that 
there was no danger of introducing the fruit fly (Tephritis Tryoni) with bananas, 
oranges, pineapples, and passion fruit from Queensland. From all accounts 
this pest was far worse than anything we had here ; and as it was spreading,in 
New South Wales also, he thought every reasonable precaution should be taken 
to prevent its introduction into South Australia. 

Mr. Summers stated that the Central Bureau had been advised by the 
Entomologist to the Department of Agriculture in Queensland that the fruit fly 
did not attack the fruits mentioned. If anything was done in the way of pre¬ 
cautionary action, it would mean that all fruit from the other colonies would 
have to be disinfected on arrival. 

Mr. Kicks thought they were justified in urging the necessity for disin¬ 
fecting all fruit introduced from these colonies. The llills districts were 
specially interested in the matter; it will be national calamity if this pest is 
introduced. 

Mr. liAitm said it was a question as to how far disinfection would be 
effeeti ve. 

Mr. Vicars said the advice from Queensland would naturally be affected by 
the fact that they did a large trade with South Australia with the fruits men¬ 
tioned He did not believe in putting undue restrictions in the way of bringing 
in fruit from other colonies, but considered they were justified in doing all in 
their power, even at some inconvenience to importers of fruit, to keep out this 
dreaded pest. The following resolution was carried unanimously :—>* That this 
Conference of Fruit-growing Branches of the Bureau respectfully request the 
Central Bureau to take into serious consideration the necessity for taking all 
necessary precautions to prevent the fruit fly being introduced with fruit from 
Queensland and New South Wales . 5 ” 

Mr. Laffer said this only showed the necessity for the appointment of a 
competent economic entomologist. The fruit industry alone was of sufficient 
importance to justify such appointment. We had a number of pests here which 
we did not know how to deal with satisfactorily, and there was always the 
danger of introducing new ones. If we had an entomologist, he could study 
these insects on the spot, and in all probability would be able to help us in 
combating them. He did not think it right that we should be dependent on 
the courtesy of entomologists in the other colonies. 

Mr. IIardy supported. He considered an entomologist for South Australia 
very necessary. He believed a real good man could be obtained in the colonies 
at a comparatively small cost. 

Mr. Vicars agreed. There was no doubt that a careful study of the eodlin 
moth in the gardens by a competent man would help them. In a very large 
garden at Forest Range they had had this pest for five years, yet it did not 
increase; in fact, it seemed to be going back. He firmly believed some 
parasite was at work, and if this could be settled it might help the growers 
considerably. 

Mr. Laffer said lie knew of a very similar case at Coromandel Valley. In 
this particular garden the eodlin moth had been present for years, yet it did 
not seem to increase to any extent, lie moved—“ That this Conference, 
recognising the great importance of preventing the introduction of injurious 
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insects, would urge on the Branches of the Bureau in the fruitgrowing districts 
the necessity for taking united action in endeavoring to secure the appointment 
of a competent economic entomologist.” This was carried unanimously. 


Aftebnoon Session. 

Water Conservation and Irrigation in the Hills, 

Mr Ricks read the following paper:— 

This question, 1 think, is a very important one, bearing in mind the experiences we have 
passed through these last two years. For five or six months each year wo have thousands of 
tons of water going to waste, while very often our cattle for months together do not get 
sufficient feed. The consequence is they £et poor during the autumn and winter, and it takes 
two or three months to get them in condition to give much milk, and we often lose the chance 
of the best prices for our butter and other produce. 

Nature has provided splendid places in our hills for conserving water if man will assist; all 
that is required of him is to dam these watercourses and creeks, the expense of which need 
not be great. There will of necessity he different ways in different places of doing this. If 
in a creek that has running water for four or five months each year, I should suggest building 
a wall of stone or brick, first getting a good foundation, so as to make a good strong job. If 
the wall is to be 12ft. high, I would advise building the first 8ft. fift. in width, the other 4ft. 
4ft. wide, leaving an opening in the eentre at the top of the wall 1ft. deep by 12ft. long, to 
give room for the water to run away in floodtime. Cement the wall on both sides from top 
to bottom; if you have good bolding ground in the hanks, yom dam w r ill hold like a tank. To 
get the w T ater out of the dam for irrigating purposes, put a 4in. pipe, or other size if required, 
from 1ft. to 2ft. from bottom of dam, with a tap at the outlet, so that you could connect it 
with other pipes or trenches out in the land. The pressure from a good body of water would 
force it a long way; or you could get a hydraulic ram, which for every foot fall of water w ill 
force it in a smaller stream 10ft. high. The price of these pumps is from £3 2s. fid. to 
£8 IDs., according to size. 

Another dam that could be constructed in what I will call a blind creek, that is where the 
water runs only for a time after rain, would l>e cheaper. It could be mado with a clay bank 
across the gully, with a pipe in bottom, as described before; these dams would lequire a 
by-wash on each side, to take* the flood waters when full, or the water will sw'ill the dam 
away. Then there is our underground water, there has been but little done in these hills, so 
far as I am aware, to find out what water there is beneath our feet. The fact that there are a 
good many springs that are strong enough to rise to the surface show's that there are large 
bodies of water deeper that would pay for boring or sinking wells to obtain. 1 believe we 
should get good supplies in many places at 50ft.; we could harness the wind to d*aw the 
water, and could get a windmill and pump for £25. Of course you would require pipes 
according to the depth of w'ftll. 

There is another simple mode of irrigation—that is, winter irrigation. If you have a creek 
or water running, after rams, cut a few r small trenches and run the waiter over your (Top of 
lucern or grass, as the case may be, as these waters carry large quantities of fertilisers that 
will he otherwise wasted. 

The following information as to yield of irrigated laud is taken from a paper read by Mr. 
J. J. Green, before the Chamber of Manufactures : — U I submitted the following questions to a 
grower, upon whose record I can rely, asking for replies on the best conditions under which 
he had worked. Q. What weight per acre per annum can you get from lucern thoroughly 
irrigated?— A. Thirty-six tons; that is with two man u rings during the winter, and one in 
summer. Q. What do yon thiuk the average crop of lucern grown in your district would 
be?— A. Twenty-five tons, including irrigated and non-irrigated land. Q. What do you 
estimate the weight of sorghum per acre, tw T o cuttings 't—A. Sixty tons. It must he under¬ 
stood with this that the land must be w T ell manured and the hose kept constantly at work to 
irrigate thoroughly. Mangolds would bo another valuable plant. Its productiveness and 
value on the farm none will deny, and I have had the following statement tested carefully by 
weight, so that there need be no hesitation in accepting the produce per acre at ninety- 
six tons, with every attention, and the water regularly and sufficiently applied. 1 ’ 

The question is, will it pay to irrigate ? The following figures have been supplied to me 
from the Customs House for the year ending June 30th, 1897 ;— 


Imported Value, Gross Duty. 

£ «. </. £ d. 

Hams and bacon .3,957 0 0 1,021 17 1 

Butter.25,673 0 0 4,314 0 6 


Making a total value of £34,965. 
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This would give 699 producers an income of £60 for the past year, if they had by means of 
water conservation been able to produce the above in the colony. Then there is another item : 
fresh fruit, that has been imported in the same period to the value of £14,365. Duty (gioss) 
£2,449 3s. 9d., or a total of £14,814 ?s. 9d. These fruits consist largely of oranges and 
lemons. I could not get the exact quantity of oranges and lemons, as they are not kept 
separate at the Customs House, but from Italy alone lemons to the value of £260 were 
imported. I believe there are plenty of places in these hills where we could grow them with 
water properly applied, and we should be able to put them on the market after the plains had 
done, thereby keeping up a supply all the year round. Many other things we could do if we 
had the water, which f have not mentioned ; but I think I have shown that there is enough 
to encourage us to try and hike advantage of our natural opport uni ties, thereby increasing our 
income and the national good. 1 feel sure, if we could carry out some scheme of water 
conservation, that there is room for thousands more of our fellow colonists in these hills. They 
and we would be benefited ; and, instead of living in the dry and uncertain North, trying to 
fight Nature, they could live in comfort, and keep themselves aud families without having to 
apply to charity and the Government to assist them every few years. 

I do not think I tan close this paper bettei than by quoting the following remarks made by 
Mr. J. J. Green in his lecture on “ Water Conservation, before the Chamber of Manufactures, 
fle said:—“ The settlement on the land is the continual cry, but settlement without the 
opportunity of realising its purpose and possibility more completely, will not assist the general 
well-being. What we want is loss land, but more production; an opportunity for those 
engaged on the land to use the commonsense God has given to every man to intelligently 
assist Nature to offer her gifts as a reward of patient, persevering industry.” 

Mr. Hardy said he believed that very considerable use could be made of the 
Happy Valley reservoir for irrigation purposes. At 6d. per l,000galls. it was 
doubtful whether it would pay to use. In California immense use was made 
of water. Too much water, however, had an injurious effect. Many places in 
the hills were very suitable for conserving water on a small scale. 

Mr. Vicars asked whether Mr. Kicks advocated water conservation by 
individuals or by united action, liis experience was that for irrigating vege¬ 
tables it required too big an expenditure in their district to provide storage 
except on a running stream ; and here they would require a competent engineer 
for the work, or the dams would burst and wash away their gardens 

Mr. Ricks said lie advocated building dams on the watercourses. If several 
could unite to make a large reservoir in a sui able spot, so much the better. 
He was told, when he built his dam, that the first flood would carry it away. 
It had, however, stood a good many floods during the past eleven years, and 
was still holding. If built strong enough to stand the first weight of water, 
and provided with overflow, floods could not injure it, as the flood waters came 
in at the back end, and the water already in the dam acted as a sort of cushion. 
He had had a stream 30ft. wide flowing over the top of his dam without injury. 
A dam such he had described could be put up for £20. Even if only half an 
acre could be irrigated and green fodders grown it would pay. In many cases 
they could get strong supplies of underground water by means of wells and 
bores, and also by opening up springs. In the gully he was in there would be no 
difficulty in making three or four more dams like the one he had, and if he could 
afford it he would make one or more. The value of the cattle lost in the district 
last year from impaction caused by want of succulent feed would have paid for 
several such dams. 

Mr. Clough said he had sunk a dam some distance up the gully, and by 
means of an ordinary syphon got the water to flow to his garden. A fall of 
about 20ft. was necessary with this method. The water was distributed by 
means of canvas piping. 

Mr. Vicars said dealing with waste floodwater was very different to dealing 
with a flow of water such as Mr. Ricks had. With the farmer the water gave 
out just when most wanted, and the plants died. 

Mr. Ricks did not think so. They could construct a bigger dam if they 
wanted a bigger supply. Although he had not made much use of his dam, 
owing to want of knowledge in not putting in a pipe at the bottom of the dam 
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bo that the water could be distributed by gravitation, the water was there, and, 
several times each summer was overflowing in consequence of rains. He had 
no continuous flow of water; above him the watercourse in summer was dry; 
but below, the soakage from the dam kept a considerable area nice and green 
during the summer, and this alone paid him for his expenditure. If only to grow 
feed for a few cows, so that they could produce milk when butter was high in 
price, they would get a good return on an expenditure of £100. He did not 
refer so much to irrigation of vegetables as to such plants as sorghum, maize, 
lucern, &c., which only required an occasional soaking. 

Mr. Grasby said too much importance seemed to be attached to the necessity 
for irrigating summer fodder. With good cultivation in the hills they could 
rely on good crops. At Roseworthy, where the rainfall was very light, Pro¬ 
fessor Lowrie got good yields from sorghum in three years out of flve. 

Mr. Poxteb said that at Clarendon Mr. J. Wright irrigated several acres by 
raising water from a well into a tank by means of a windmill. 

Mr. Hardy said they could not irrigate any area with a windmill without 
plenty of storage. 

Mr. Vicars and Mr. Gibbins said they found the mills utterly useless for 
irrigation purposes in the hills. You could not irrigate direct from the mills, 
and must have plenty of storage. When most wanted the mills were not 
working. 

Mr. Lewis said there was no doubt that in some specially suitable localities 
in the bills there always seemed to be a breeze of some sort, and in such places 
no doubt windmills paid. 

Mr. Collins said he found the Simplex water-lift, costing about £15 with 
buckets, to lift from depths of 15ft. to 20ft., best. lie had one which drew 
more water than a 3in. pipe would carry away. Another at Balhannah he knew 
of was doing equally satisfactory work. They were independent of the wind, 
and with a good spring did not require storage, which was expensive. 

Mr. Hardy said a neighbor of his was using a G or 8 h.p. oil engine, and 
irrigated about ten acres of lucern. it cost him for fuel at the rate of Jd. for 
each l,000galls. of water raised. As far as he could see there was no reason 
why these engines should not last just as well as a steam-engine, and they were 
not ver> expensive, 

Mr. Gibbins said he knew of a gas-engine that had been in work for fifteen 
years. '1 hey should be no more trouble than steam-engines. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Gramsy said hydraulic rams were no use except 
where you had a bigger flow of water than you required for actual use, as there 
was so much waste. 

Mr. Ricks said his idea of making reservoirs up in the gullies was that they 
could irrigate the flats below without having recourse to mills or engines of 
any sort. He asked whether oranges and lemons could be profitably grown in 
the hills. Most of those he had seen had been planted in the moist spots, which 
were very cold in winter, and after a few years of productiveness they died. 

Mr. Hardy said he had seen good healthy trees in several places, but the 
fruit was not first class, the skin being too thick. Too much water will kill the 
trees in time, 

Mr. Gjbbixs said the trees in the hills mostly died from bark rot when 
about twelve years old. He had seen some splendid specimens of lemons with 
thin skins grown on young trees, but it remained to be seen whether they would 
last. 

Mr. Grasby said it seemed to him that it was quite possible they had been 
planting the trees in wrong situations, and that the well-drained hill slopes would 
produce the best quality of citrus fruits. In Sicily splendid lemons were grown 
at an elevation of 1,500ft., with a range of temperature from 1° below freezing 
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point to 95° to 100° F., and a rainfall of 22in. Ibis very closely approached 
the climate of our hills. The soil was principally loam on a well-drained clay 
subsoil. The trees are always irrigated, and the fruit is of the highest quality. 
Sometimes they had as much 17° of frost; we never had that here, and the 
worst places were the flats. He thought it possible, therefore, that there was 
a big future for citrus cultivation in the hills in suitable soils. He emphasised 
the fact that whatever situation was selected there must he good drainage. 

Low Pruning of Apple Trees. 

Mr. Grasbv initiated a discussion on the pruning of fruit trees, particularly 
apples and pears, his purpose being to urge the advantages of starting all 
newly-planted trees from near the ground, and of bringing back large old trees 
within reach of the hand. The advantages are (1) ease with which the 
orchard may bo worked; (2) readiness with which codlin moth and other 
pests can be treated (this applies whether spraying be adopted or not); 
(3) economy in gathering the fruit: (4) finer and more saleable fruit, evenness 
of cropping, and a better average yield. He was born in the Glengyle 
Orchard, when there were very few orchards in the Mount Lofty Ranges. The 
system under which the trees have been allowed to grow into large spreading 
trees may have been wise under the old conditions, at all events their orchard 
did not differ from most of the others until his brother adopted a new system 
a few years since. All will agree* that when we have to fight pests and grow 
fruit for a foreign market, wc must consider the best and cheapest methods. 
The Angaston orc hards are more easily and cheaply worked than many of the 
Mount Lofty orchards: but he thought the system most suited to our needs is 
that adopted by the large growers in the Derwent Valley, Tasmania. Briefly, 
the system is this: The trees are planted somewhat closely. The general 
distance for apples is a rod, giving 160 to the acre; but some plant 15ft., 14ft., 
and even 12ft. apart. The trees are trained low, and as nearly as habit and 
circumstances allow, are made to form an inverted cone with its apex about 
Hin. or 12in. from the ground. The tree is brought into bearing earlier than 
is usual with us in order to check the too vigorous growth. The tree is usually 
formed of from five to eight main branches, starting as nearly as can be at a 
foot from the ground, and by summer-pruning these branches are clothed in 
fiuit spurs from their junction with the main stem. The more frequent 
custom is to keep the tree open in the centre, but a few large growers do not 
do this. The trees are generally summer-pruned shortly before the apples are 
ready to gather, in order to let in the sunlight and color the fruit, as well as to 
save winter-pruning. With young trees the main branches are allowed to run 
away at will to use up the surplus sap, and to enable the grower to keep com¬ 
mand of the lower portion which he is forcing into bearing wood. When the 
tree is cropping heavily at from seven to nine years of age, these long branches 
are shortened back, and the tree is then entirely within reach of the hand. He 
had every confidence in recommending the system, and felt sure that those who 
adopt it will find he had not overstated its advantages. Apart from the 
domestic garden, he knew' of only one important reason for planting and 
working an orchard, and that is to make as large a profit as possible, and the 
system described will assist in attaining this desirable object. 

Mr. Potter said he had learnt something he had been trying to find out for 
a long time. He had tried to prune his trees on the system advocated, but the 
more he cut the more they grew. He could see now where he had made a 
mistake. 

Mr. Laffer said he had studied the system mentioned by Mr. Grasby, and 
recognised its many advantages, It was difficult to prune large old trees, and 
they w T ere therefore neglected, consequently the fruiting is very irregular—one 
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year a heavy crop, the next very pocr. He believed they could regulate the crop 
to a very large extent by proper pruning, lie has triedit for several years, and 
finds that the crops are far more even. The same thing applies to plums. Last 
year the trees were so loaded that in many cases they broke down, and it will 
be two or three years before they bear a good crop again. 

Mr. Gihbins agreed that there were many advantages in this system, but 
with lft. standards they would have difficulty in cultivating with a team. Clean 
land well worked was a necessity. 

Mr. Vicars said he found that with trees pruned on this system be could, by 
cutting off the branches which came in the way of the horses, cultivate well with 
the scarifier ; but he found lie had to be always cutting off limbs until the tree 
was ruined. He thought Mr. J. C. Grasby was making a great mistake in 
cutting his trees down, but he was greatly surprised at the result. The low 
limbs were strong and firm, the fruit borne evenly along them, and they did not 
spread out much with the weight: consequently they were far less in the way 
of the team than the old tall trees bending down to the ground with the weight 
of fruit on the ends If the system was properly carried - out there would be no 
sawwoik afterwards. With the present system they were always cutting away 
large limbs. 

Mr. W. (\ (iit ashy said the Tasmanian experience was that it was easier to 
cultivate between trees pruned on the system mentioned, and planted only 10ft. 
apart, than on the old system and 25ft apart. The five to seven good stiff 
branches open out a little, but do not bend much. Stunner Pippins and Scarlet 
Nonpareils lend themselves very readily to this system, while Clcopatras are not 
m> good Each variety must he studied and treated according to its character 
of growth, keeping the main principle in sight. The best cultivated orchard 
lie ever saw w as pruned in this way: and, although the land was actually being 
cultivated while some of the fruit was being gathered, very little was knocked 
off. 

Mr. Ricks asked how the pruning would regulate the crop ? 

Mr. Laffkr said when the trees were allowed to form so many fruit-spurs 
they w ere overtaxed, and consequently the following year did not hear a good 
crop. If properly pruned, the formation of fruit-spurs was regulated, ami 
consequently the crops were more even. 

Mr. Grasby said his brother’s experience was that this system did make the 
hearing more even, and was profitable. Last year he had a fairly good crop, 
and this year there was a good show. Adjoining orchaids, that bore heavily 
last year, had little fruit this year. Some people argued that this system was 
unnatural. This was an absurd objection to make, as the whole system of 
fruit-growing was unnatural. Fruit, under present conditions, was the result 
of generations of care and attention; if grown naturally, they would soon 
deteriorate. 

Mr. Laffkb said he cultivated very close up to his trees. He had a lot of 
No. 3 or No. 4 fencing wire about; he cut this up into 2ft. to 3ft. lengths, 
making a crook at each end. With these he hooked hack to the strong centre 
branches any branches that came in the way of tlu* teams or implements. 

A desultory discussion on summer-pruning, and pruning of apricots and 
cherries, followed. 

Next Conference. 

Mr. Ricks said they had to consider whether they should hold another 
Conference next year, and where. From the poor attendance it appeared to 
him a question as to whether they should continue holding these Conferences. 

Mr, Vicars thought if Mr. Ricks had had to travel ten to twenty miles that 
morning to attend the Conference, he would not have been surprised at the 
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poor attendance. He thought it would be a pity to give up the Conference. 
They could always gain something by interchange of ideas. 

Other members supported, and Mr. Clough invited them to meet at Mylor 
next year. It was decided to accept this invitation ; and a vote of thanks to 
all those who had taken part brought the meeting to a close. 


Evening Session. 

In the evening Mr. W. C. Grasby delivered an interesting and instructive 
lantern lecture on “ Some Lessons to be Learned from the Fruit Countries Of the 
Mediterranean.” The hall was well filled with an attentive audience, who 
listened with interest and amusement to the lecturer’s descriptions of the 
primitive and curious customs and implements of the Greek, Egyptian, Turkish, 
and Sicilian agriculturists. The lecture was illustrated by sixty photographic 
slides taken by Mr. Grasby during his recent trip. These were shown by 
means of the departmental lantern and the acetylme gas. At the close various 
questions were asked and answered, and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the lecturer. 


CONFERENCE OF YORKE'S PENINSULA 
BRANCHES. 

On Saturday, October 23rd, a Conference of the Southern Yorke’s Peninsula 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau was arranged to be held at Minlaton. 
Professor W.Lowrie and Mr. A. Molineux (Secretary) attended from the Central 
Bureau, Unfortunately only two Branches were represented at the Conference, 
the following members being present:—Minlaton: Messrs. J. Martin ((-hair- 
man), M. Twartz, J. H. Ford. James Anderson, J. Fletcher, W. Correll, S. 
Yanstone, J. McKenzie, A. McKenzie, B. Higgins, J. Bennett, J. Anderson, 
and Joseph Correll (Secretary.) Yorkctown: Messrs. C, Domaschcnz, and 
J. Kotli. 

Inspection of Crops—Results of Manuring. 

On the previous day the visitors were driven round Stansbury. Brentwood, 
and Minlaton by Mr. C. Faulkner (Stansbury), Mr.M.Twartz,and Messrs. Correll 
Bros. (Minlaton) for the purpose of inspecting the crops. During the past, 
three years the practice of putting in the seed with commercial fertilisers by 
means of the drill has very largely increased owing to the highly satisfactory 
results obtained from the crops put in this way. This year a considerable 
area has been drilled in. Around Stansbury a careful estimate gives the area 
so sown as over 2,d00 acres, round Yorketown 4,500, and Minlaton (taking in 
the hundreds of Minlacowie, Koolywurtie, and Curramulka) nearly 11,000 
acres. Allowing for other portions of the district, it will be seen that con¬ 
siderably over 20,000 acres have been drilled and manured. Almost without 
exception the difference between these crops and those broadcasted is most 
marked. Iu some cases strips were left in the paddocks without manure as 
tests; these invariably show the advantage of the manure. Where the land 
was sown early the crops did not show well, the failure being due to the dry 
sowing and dry working of the land. Land that was ploughed up late was also 
poor; but in both cases the broadcasted parts were much the worst. At 
Messrs. Correll Bros.’ farm a very nice crop of Algerian oats was seen, which, 
notwithstanding the absence of rain during the past month, will probably yield 
from five to six bags per acre. The owners use Algerian oats for hay and find 
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that if cut when the tops begin to ripen, not when green, they make excellent 
fet'd for horses. About twenty acres of mustard upon which sheep had been 
grazing, and which was also fed with advantage to the horses, was also noticed 
here. 


Afternoon Meeting. 

On Saturday afternoon the Conference was held in the Minlaton Institute, 
there being a good attendance of farmers from Yorketown, Brentwood, 
Minlaton, and surrounding districts. 

Indian Runner Ducks. 

Mr. R. Higotns read a paper on ‘‘Indian Runner Ducks,” of which the 
following is the substance :— 

It is generally admitted that Southern Yorke’s Peninsula is specially adapted for egg 
production, the climate being so suitable, and the limestone country providing many of the 
neeessan constituents required to make this industry a success. Large numbers of eggs are 
produced here annually, one firm alone ships over 100,000 dozen a year. If we add to this 
t he number sent a May by other dealers and the large quantity consumed locally wo shall 
then be able to form some idea of the magnitude of our egg trade. I think the introduction 
of Indian Runner ducks Mould voij materially increase our annual quantity of eggs for 
export ; and, more than this, they would give us a good regular supply of eggs wlrnn most 
leqmred, that is, when here eggs are scarce and prices are very high. They are remarkable 
for their egg-pi educing pOM*ers, laying regularly all through the winter. As ducks are 
not ti\ere nor scratchers, they would be less likoly to damage seed crops than some kinds of 
fowl arc. 

The pair of Indian Runners I have here on view were bred by Mr AY. B. Rounsevell, from 
stock imported by himself last December. Writing to me in dune, he said, “They are not 
much to look at, &ut for laying they are ical wonders,” and he added that his thr^ ducks had 
laid close upon 400 eggs, and weit* still laving well. The duck I exhibit to-day began laying 
on August Hth, and has laid seven eggs a week since then most regularly. 

Writing in hmltri/, Mr. Mathew Hunter, an English breeder, says of Indian Runners, 
“ They were brought over by a sea captain from India, and were called ‘ Indian Runners.* 
They very soon proved themselves of such sterling merit as layers, n t being affected in the 
least by the weather, that they quickly became great favorites, and the demand for them at 
once rose to such an extent that it vvte difficult to procure them pure. It is no unusual thing 
for them to lay all through the winter, even in the most stormy weather, whilst it is on record 
that some have commenced to lay at seventeen weeks old. Again, they are very regular layers, 
only missing occasionally; they are hardy both a« ducklings and adults; they are anon- 
sitting breed, and rarely, if ever, become broody. I can, with confidence, state that they are 
the ducks to supply the table with eggs, and to those who prefer duck eggs to hen eggs' they 
come as a boon, as they can almost be relied on all the yeai round ; hence one need never 
despair at not being able to have ducklings when others van searcoly get eggs. I consider 
them the most pr table breed to keep, as they will pick up almost all the feed they require, 
returning for a little supper and bod, which saves much time m duck-hunting. As for a 
morning meal, they never look for any, and cannot be persuaded to stop and have it, preferring 
to find their own. They are not particularly fond of the water beyond a bath and a drink, 
and their sole aim seems to he to roam about the fields in search of insects or animal food.” 

Commercial Fertilisers. 

Professor Lowrie delivered a very instructive address on “ Commercial 
Fertilisers,” of which the following is the substance ;— 

Ten years ago the average farmer in South Australia would not hear of artificial fertilisers 
being profitable. He had time after time argued that commercial fertilisers could be profitably 
used in this country, but he was invariably met with a shake of the head and a reply to the 
effect that it would not pay. Well, ho thought it did pay, because many had now adopted the 
practice, and from what he could hear regarding contracts for the coming year it was evident 
that they thought he was justified in the course he had taken in urging them to pay more 
attention to this question of artificial manures. The manures were not only being used in that 
district, but pretty well all over the colony. The matter was, however, being boomed to a 
degree beyond which it was justified, and by saying that he meant that the farmers wore taking 
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up the practice of the use of artificial manures in the drier districts of the colony, where the 
rainfall was not sufficient. In such districts it was no use expending money on these manures. 
It must not he foigotten that where there was a rainfall of 11 in. to Klin. or 14in. the po si- 
bility of taking a heavy crop out came but seldom. In the North they got a crop of 20bush. to 
2obusb. very larely indeed. If they fallowed the land and did not come back too frequently, and 
took a gi>od crop when the rainfall admitted of it, lie thought bettor results would be obtained, 
but where the rainfall was higher - here they had an average of iBin. -they did not yet know* 
the po sibilitics of manuring Tie was confident that the manure trade would develop into some¬ 
thing very large in South Australia, and that it would ho the means of raising the average to 
11 bush, at least. It w uld be n wonderful advantage to South Australia. lie believed 
that if the majority of the farmers would work their land as thoroughly and with such 
intelligence as units heie and there do, the average for the colony would be at least 14bush. 
In eveiy district one found that there were men who always bad good crops, but their neigh¬ 
bours apparently did not put “ elbow grease” on the land, and only reaped dwarf averages. 
He was not going to argue for commercial fertilisers as being ahead of farmyard manure. Of 
course the latter was the best. Manuring was not only a matter of returning the chemical 
constituents to the soil, which might be just aw thoroughly done by artificial manures, but the 
other was nature’s manure, and its physwul influence on the so ; l was to make it work more 
freely and absorb the moisture better These were only side conditions, but they were very 
important ones from the point of view of the farm. He admitted that South Australian 
practice did not allow them to get sufficient farmyard manure The\ coull not keep a large 
number of cattle as in some other countries. In England and Scotland soiri' farmers spent 
large sums-from £300 to £400 a year-on artificial foods, despite the fact that they grew a 
large quantity of fodder. This the) did simply to save their manure bill. In South Australia, 
however, this could not be done, so they had to fall back on artificial manure More than a 
generation ago agricultural chemist* discovered what elements were essential to the health of 
vegetation. They found that the constituents in the soil which were absolutely indispensable 
w ere nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, sulphur, iron, ard lime, and of these iron wa^not likely 
to become deficient in most soils, w lnlo the same could bo said of lrmc, which was used for 
making the soil freer, hut wars only essential as a manure in rare eases. Thus they were left 
with phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and potash, and if the) would glance at the analysis of the 
manures now’ on tire market they would find that they all contained one or* other of these 
substances in various forniR. The great want in South Australia was phosphates. Even now 
land was often wanting in this particular. Bonedust. had been used a long time, but it was 
not so readily soluble as superphosphates. Bonedust contained from 3 per cent, to 5 percent, of 
nitrogen, and sometimes the soil required tins, but if they took off a crop, say, for instance, 
once in three years the land had time to recover itself and to absorb sufficient nitrogen from 
the air, so that in reality nitrogenous manures were not required, lie knew that in South 
Australia, unlike other countries, nitrogen wars not so r ecessary as phosphates. In his opinion, 
the reason For this was tliut the soil was not under-draim d, and that the nitrogen when 
dissolved was not drained away, but left in tin* soil and made its way back towards the surface 
in Hummer. Superphosphate when dissolved was in much finer par tides than bonedust could 
be ground into, and this was a very great ndtant ige. The distribution was much better. 
Personally he had obtained best results so far from the Colonial Sugar Refinery Company's 
superphosphate. By the assistance of an analysis and a guarantee, which tht y should insist 
upon receiving when purchasing the manure, they could work out for themselves without having 
obtained a knowledge of chemistry the relative values of the manures by reckoning the units of 
phosphoric acid at so much per unit. It would be a good thing if the Bureau journal pub¬ 
lished what the current values of these units were. Potassic manure was not likely to be very 
much required It had had a t-ial at Row*worthy, but he had not discovered that it was of 
much benefit. However, it might be wanted on some lighter land. Farmers had to discover 
these things for themselves, and this could only be done by them experimenting. Certainly 
chemists could analyse the soils, but with small plots they would see the thing work out by 
itself plainly. Ho would advise heavy dressings in these trials in order to make the results as 
plainly perceptible as possible, in that district they appeared to apply from 80lbs. to 1251bs. 
of the artificial manures to the* acre; but this, in his opinion, was too little, and it would be 
better to use, say 2cwts., which would in England, Germany, and France be considered only a 
light dressing. In Germany, for instance, they spent as much as £7 per acre on fertilisers for 
sugar beet growing, and a Scotch farmer thought it nothing extraordinary to use 7cwts. to the 
acre of artificial manures. Naturally the expense would be greater, but they would eventually 
get it all back, while they would also get the land into heart much sooner. A district like 
that in which they resided should carry crops going from I5bush. to 20bush. to the acre with 
an 18in. rainfall. It could be done and would be done by using 2cwt«. of phoapbatio manures 
with Jcwt. of nitrate of soda added. 

An interesting discussion followed, and a number of cjuestions were asked and 
answered. 
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Weevils in Barns 

Mr. M. Twartz, for Mr. C. Domaschenz, read a paper on this subject. He 
said that about nine years ago he purchased some bran and pollard which must 
have been affected with weevils, and for some time he had considerable 
annoyance from them. He tried burning sulphur in the barn, without success. 
Bi-sulphide of carbon had also been experimented with, but still the weevil 
kept on increasing. Last year he offered wheat to a wheatbuyer, but it was 
refused on account of being too full of weevil. In October of last year he 
cleaned the barn thoroughly, and whitewashed the walls with lime and lake salt, 
and covered the floor with the latter. After an hour had elapsed he was 
astonished to see the walls almost black with weevils, but they all disappeared 
after several weeks. He left the salt on the floor, and last harvest again put 
wheat, barley, and oats into the barn, and until the present present weevils had 
not been discovered The barn was constructed of stone, vrith a galvanized- 
iron roof and a lime floor. 

A short discussion followed. 


Evening Meeting. 

Dairying. 

Mr. A. Mounkux initiated a discussion on “ Dairying.” He was of the 
opinion that dairying for export would not pay on Yorke’s Peninsula. 
Possibly at the northern end they could find an outlet for dairy produce by 
supplying sonic of the mining townships, but still every farmer in the south 
should posses-* a eow or two—sufficient to meet family requirements. Any 
waste could be used as food for pigs and fowls. In that district there was a 
big industry in fowls and eggs, and it was possible for this to be considerably 
extended. Therefore the waste that might accrue w r ould be very useful. The 
class of cow* now to be seen on the majority of farms was not absolutely the 
best for the purpose. What they wanted was a cow that would give a large 
quantity of milk on the smallest amount of food. He urged the claims of 
ensilage as a food for cattle, and recommended farmers to go in for it more 
largely. Allusion was made to what is commonly know r n as the “mysterious 
disease,” but which was due to the unsuitable dry fibrous nature of the food 
which ihey chief!) had to subsist upon. 

Discussion followed, in which Professor Lowkjk said that if cattle were given 
bonemeal and salt in their boxes to lick their condition would greatly improve. 
In England boned ust was extensively u*ed—it was also largely used in Scot¬ 
land—for the purpose of keeping the animals in good health. 

Mr. J. CoitRELL stated that recently he had given his cattle a little super¬ 
phosphate dissolved in water. He had noticed a decided improvement in their 
condition, but he did not continue the experiment, as he was trying the effects 
of molasses. Ho noticed that his stock greatly preferred to graze upon land 
that had been fertilised with phosphatic manures. 

A comprehensive vote of thanks to the ladies for providing luncheon and tea 
and to those who had taken part in the conference brought the meeting to a 
close. 

Spkaying. —No 011 c can make a real spray by using a squirt, or syringe, or 
aqu&pult. These implements throw the liquids in a heavy deluge, which bends 
the foliage down, sheltering the parts beneath, and wastes the liquid. With a 
proper spray nozzle the liquid is thrown out in the form of a fog or cloud, which 
floats on the air and envelops every part of the tree or plant with a thin film 
of the spraying liquid. 
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IMPORTATION OF BULBS FROM JAPAN. 

Owing to the prevalence of a serious disease in Japan affecting Lilium 
bulbs, a proclamation 1ms been issued by His Excellency the Governor 
prohibiting the importation into the province of South Australia of all bulbous 
plants from Japan. Any breach of this proclamation renders the offender 
liable to a fine not exceeding £50. 


POULTRY. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY. 

By I). F. Laurie. 

(Continued.) 

Iron in some form is necessary for poultry. Most fanciers and breeders put 
a little sulphate of iron (copperas) in the drinking water, especially in cold, 
wet weather, and during moulting season. The most convenient method is to 
pour a pint of boiling water upon 2ozs of sulphate of iron, and add two table¬ 
spoonfuls of this to each quart of drinking water. The drinking vessel should 
be of earthenv\ are, because if tin or zinc L used the birds may get poisoned. 
Earthenware fountains are often used, but are hard to clean. A 6in. flowerpot 
with a cork in the hole in the bottom is very serviceable, and is, moreover, 
easily kept clean. 

The great thing to do as regards ailments of poultry is to so manage that 
none make their appearance. However, ns some do occur, readers may os 
well know what to do to guard against and even cure them. Sometimes joung 
birds get wet, and in consequence are liable to colds, &tc.; in such cases a 
moderate use of any of the following well-known powders may be made. 
Only sufficient is to be used to give a distinct flavor to the food, which may 
consist of various meals and mashed potatoes, ike. 

For sudden colds, or even a wetting, a few feeds of hot meal or bran and 
pollard, seasoned with ground ginger, will, as a rule, prove effective. The 
following powder is still more soLiquorice (compound powder), 2ozs. ; 
ginger, 2ozs.; cayenne pepper, loz.: aniseed, Joz.; pimento, 2ozs.; sulphate 
of iron, loz. Powder and mix well. An excellent tonic for young turkeys is 
as follows:—Cassia bark, Ljoz.; ginger, ooz.; gentian, to/..: aniseed, £oz.; 
carbonate of iron, 2Aozs. Powder and mix. Young turkeys, especially in 
South Australia, where they are so much inbred, are very susceptible to 
weather. Motto:—Never breed-in >vith turkeys; procure a change of blood. 

People sometimes have fowls which simply need a tonic in order to make 
them do well. In such cases the following powder may be used with good 
effect, as the birds improve the quantity may gradually be lessened :—Cascarilla 
bark* 2ozs.; aniseed, Joz.: pimento, loz.; malt dust, 2ozs.; carbonate of iron, 
loz. Powder and mix. If the birds are in poor condition, add a little sugar ; 
but use sparingly and not continuously. 

Hens sometimes become egg-bound, and are quite unable to lay the egg; 
in such cases assistance must be given. The usual symptoms are as follow:—« 
The hen frequently visits the nest, and will often be seen half-standing there 
for some time. They often wander about with the bead held unusually erect, 
the wings and tail drooping, and generally appear restless and distressed. The 
following treatment should be proceeded with as soon as possible :—Immerse 
the vent in warm water, and foment it for some time ; this will often relax the 
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parts sufficiently to allow the egg to pass. Failing this, carefully inject an 
ounce of slightly warm salad oil. In some cases the egg gets broken, and if 
not removed will cause inflammation of the egg passage (oviduct). To do 
this, pare the nail carefully and after oiling insert the finger carefully and 
explore the lower portion of the passage. If the egg is now detected, a little 
patience will remove it. If out of reach, continued injections of the oil will as 
a rule assist. Sometimes it is necessary to use forceps, but this requires 
experience. Having removed the egg, syringe the passage again with warm 
oil, to which a few drops of carbolic acid have been added, and administer 
20 to 30 grains of sulphate of magnesia in a pill. Keep the bird quiet for some 
days and feed sparingly on bread and milk. Hens often become egg-bound 
through getting too fat, therefore reduce the quantity of food to such hens, and if 
possible throw them off laying. In the case of old birds, profusion of the oviduct 
is often an after-effect, and may be treated as follows:—The protrusion should 
be gently returned, and astringents such as a weak solution of alum, chloride 
of zinc, or vinegar and water, or even cold water afterwards applied. Laying 
must of course be checked, and a careful watch kept on the patient. Inflam¬ 
mation of the oviduct may be suspected if a hen lays soft-shelled, or misshapen, 
or rough-shelled eggs, and sometimes the yolks are dropped without any cover¬ 
ing. Many deaths occur from this malady, which may also result from the 
continued laying of douhle-yolkcd eggs. 

Diarrhoea in poultry is the result of improper feeding, and also of allowing 
the drinking water to stand in the sun. The drinking water should always be 
fresh and pure, and kept well shaded and as cool as possible. In some cases 
it is associated with liver disease, when the evacuations will be greenish and 
bilious-looking, otherwise the symptoms arc the frequent evacuation of loose or 
liqaid fences, usually of a watery, frothy character. To treat successfully proceed 
as follows:—Give a bolus twice or thrice a day of powdered charcoal, a few grains 
of cayenne, flour, and butter (this is especially recommended by Mr. J. Maude); 
or give a teaspoonful of olive oil, followed by the grains of rhubarb and ten 
grains of carbonate of soda, or a grain of opium. From three to six drops of 
chlorodyne or painkiller in a tablespoonful of water is also frequently used with 
success. In severe eases, a pill containing one grain each of opium and tannic- 
acid is effectual. During the attack feed sparingly on soft food without vege¬ 
tables. 

Scaly leg felephantiasis) is seen in the majority of poultry-yards, and is very 
objectionable : it is due to deficiency in the secretion of the oily product of the 
skin, causing it to become dry and split up. Scrub well with a brush and hot 
water and soap, and then dress with strong sulphur ointment to which a few 
drops of oil of tar may be added; or sulphur loz., oxide of zinc £oz., oil of 
tar ldram., whale oil *2ozs. Apply daily. 

There are a good many shows still to be held in the country, and all birds 
exhibited should he shown in the best possible condition. While it may not 
be absolutely necessary to wash the birds, at any rate the leg? and feet should be 
clean and free from scale, and the comb, face, and wattles well washed and 
brightened up with a little kerosine and oil, which must afterwards be care¬ 
fully wiped off. As the weather gets warm, a sharp lookout must be kept for 
vermin. It docs not pay to feed vermin, for that is just wliat it amounts to; 
young stock will not thrive nor hens lay, if infested with lice and ticks. Have 
no more woodwork about the roosting-houses than is absolutely necessary ; to 
the perches apply a liberal quantity of kerosine, allowing it to run into any 
cracks that may exist. Do not apply kerosine to sitting hens, the embryo will 
perish in the eggs. If the houses are properly constructed of iron, all apertures 
may be closed, and the whole well fumigated with sulphur, which soon destroys 
vermin of all sorts. 
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THE ENGLISH HOUSE SPARROW. 

Miss Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.E.S., has kindly forwarded copies of a com¬ 
prehensive leaflet upon the subject of the English house sparrow (Passer 
domesticus), written and compiled by herself and Mr. W, B. Tcgetmeier, 
M.B.O.U., who seem to have officially consulted all European and Amorican 
authorities, and read all scientific literature upon the subject Hundreds upon 
hundreds of sparrows have been killed and dissected in each country by 
specialists engaged in investigating the habits of these pestiferous biids, and 
the conclusion seems to be unanimous that the English sparrow’ U an unmiti¬ 
gated evil wherever it has found a footing. Not only does it not destroy 
injurious ins* cts, but it mobs and drives away nearly every bird which cats 
such insects. Quite 75 per cent, of the sparrows’ food consists of grain and 
seeds, and not *5 per cent, of insects, while the greater portion of those few 
insects eaten are either such as are quite harmless, or such as are actually 
beneficial through preying upon insects which injure cultivated ciops, &c. 
During fifteen years one investigator pursued his inquiries, killing sparrows 
every week and examining the contents of their stomachs, classifying such 
insects as were occasional!} found, and identifying the seeds and vegetables 
found therein. A report by specialists engaged by the United States Board of 
Agriculture occupied 100 pages, giving the results of several years of close 
observation of the food and habits of this bird. In England the annual 
damage inflicted by the house sparrow upon farmers' and gardeners’ crops is 
estimated at two million pounds (£2,000,000). It has been shown that these 
birds prefer feeds and grain to all other food, but will eat and destroy buds of 
all kinds of fruit-bearing trees and plants, young tops of peas, radish, cabbage, 
cauliflower, sprouts of young barley, lettuces, mangold, beans, &c., beiries and 
fruit of all kinds, and sometimes eat a few insects and their larvae. The young 
birds are fed to a small extent upon insects, some of which are beneficial or 
harmless. 


THE BEEHIVE. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

By Arts Ligusticus,. 

During the past few weeks there lias been a fine flow of honey, and all 
colonies should now be in good condition. As this is a favorable time to 
practise some artificial method of increase a description of a practicable 
method will be in season. There are many experienced beekeepers who 
advocate leaving all such operations to the instincts of the bee, thinking that 
the more they conform to its habits when in its wild state the more successful 
they will be; but against this argument there is the fact that under the 
modern system of beekeeping the whole object is to stimulate the natural 
energy of the bee, so as to get the best results from its labor, and therefore the 
conditions are quite different to those that obtain when the bee is in a wild 
stale. In apiaries where the beekeeper is in constant attendance it is a question 
whether natural swarming would not give better results than what is called 
artificial swarming, but where the beekeepei is away from his hives during the 
day it is absolutely necessary to adopt some system of artificial increase. 
There are many plans recommended, but they all have the same object, 
namely, to convert one colony of bees into two colonies. It is important 
that the colony to be manipulated is in the proper condition ; it should 
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be strong and healthy, and there should be an abundance of brood in 
all stages of development. If the hive is well filled with bees and pieces 
of new comb are being built at the edges of the frames, such a colony is just 
right for dividing. The following plan has been followed for many years with 
marked success:—'l ake a new hive, and place it on the ground at the back of 
the old hive containing the colony to be operated upon. Smoke the bees 
slightly, and open the old hive. Lift the frames up one after the other until 
the queen is found; put the queen in a cage, and place the cage at the 
entrance of the old hive. Select a comb containing mostly eggs and unsealed 
brood ; lift this out carefully, so as not to shake off the adhering bees, and place 
this comb in the new hive. Now take out from the old hive all the combs 
that contain unsealed brood, shake and brush the bees off these combs so that 
they may get back to the old hive, and place the combs in the new hive; 
arrange the combs snugly at one side of the new hive, and put a division 
board, or, what is better, an empty eomb, against the outside brood comb, so as 
to economise the heat. Close up the two hives, release the queen, and let her 
run into the old hive; then remove the old hive to a new stand, and place the 
new hive on the old stand exactly in the same position previously occupied 
by the old hive. This completes the operation, and if it has been properly 
carried out there will be the old hive on a new stand containing sealed brood 
combs, most of the young bees, and the queen; and on the old stand a new 
hive, with unsealed brood combs, most of the old bees, but no queen. In the 
evening of the third day after this has been done a laying queen should be 
introduced to the queenless bees in the new hive by smoking them and letting 
the queen run in at the entrance. As soon as the bees in both hives have 
settled down under the new conditions frames containing full sheets of heavy 
comb foundation should be placed in between the combs as last as the bees 
can work on them until both hives have the complete number of frames. The 
object of using full sheets of foundation is to prevent any drone comb being 
built. 

Foul Brood .— At this time of year a sharp lookout should always be kept 
for foul brood, and if the slightest trace is seen in any lii\ e it should at once 
be closed and marked in some conspicuous manner. The hands of the bee¬ 
keeper, the smoker, and any other implement that has come in contact with 
the infected colony should be at once disinfected by sponging them with a 
solution of one part of pure carbolic acid in 200 parts of water, so as to prevent 
spreading the disease to other hives. Foul brood can be easily got rid of if 
energetic and thorough means are at once adopted, whereas, it neglected, this 
disease is very difficult to eradicate. 

The following is Mr. Muth’s method of cure, which has proved most successful 
in South Australia, viz.: Remove from its stand the luve containing the diseased 
colony, and put in its place a clean hive with starters of foundation in all the 
frames. Brush the bees into the clean hive and feed them with honey or sugar 
syrup, addiftg to every quart of food an ounce of the following mixture, namely, 
16grs. salicylic acid, Ibgrs. soda borax, loz. of water. This feeding should be 
kept up for at least one week. The diseased combs should be cut from the 
frames and burned, and the hive and frames scraped and well scrubbed with 
carbolic soap and water. Whilst the disease exists in the apiary the apiarist 
should make a practice of always washing his hands, smoker, kc., with the 
above-mentioned carbolic acid solution before going from one hive to another. 

The following is Professor McLain’s recipe and treatment for the cure of 
foul brood in bees:— Recipe: To three parts of soft water add one pint of 
dairy salt. Use an earthen vessel. Raise the temperature to 9(Y Fahr.; stir 
till the salt is thoroughly dissolved; add one pint of soft water, boiling hot, 
in which has been dissolved four tablespoonfuls of bicarbonate of soda; stir 
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thoroughly, while adding to the mixture sufficient honey or syrup to make it 
quite sweet, but not enough to perceptibly thicken; to |oz. of pure salicylic 
acid (the crystal) add alcohol sufficient to thoroughly cut it (about ioz.), and 
add this to the mixture while still warm, and when thoroughly stirred leave 
standing for two or three hours, when it becomes settled and clear. 
Treatment: Shake the bees from the combs, and extract the honey as clearly 
as possible. Then thoroughly atomise the combs, blowing a spray of the 
mixture over and into the cells, using a laige atomiser, throwing a copious 
spray; then return the combs to the bees. Combs having considerable 
quantities of pollen should be melted into wax and the refuse burned. If 
there is no honey to be obtained in the fields, feed syrup or the honey which 
has just been extracted. If syrup is used add loz. of the remedy to each 
quart of the syrup fed ; if the honey is used add 2£oz. The honey and syrup 
should be fed warm, and the remedy thoroughly stirred in, and no more 
should be furnished than is consumed. Continue the treatment by thoroughly 
and copiously spraying the diseased colonies at intervals of three days, simply 
setting the frames apart so as to direct the spray entirely over the combs and 
bees. In order to keep the bees from bringing in fresh pollen burn old dry 
bones to an ash, pulverise in a mortar, and sift through a fine wire cloth, and 
make a mixture of rye-flour and bone-flour, using three parts of rye-flour to 
one of bone-flour, adding enough of the syrup or medicated honey to make a 
thick paste. Spread this paste over part of one side of a disinfected comb, 
pressing it into the cells with a stiff brush or a thin honey knife, and hang 
this in the hive next to the brood. Continue this treatment until a cure is 
effected. Keep sweetened brine at all limes accessible to the bees, and continue 
the use of the rye and bone flour paste while the colonies are recuperating. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

By Geokoe Quinn. 

Continue to make sowings of melons of all kinds, carefully mulching over 
the surface of the spot with finely-broken manure for about an inch in depth. 
As the season is advanced on the plains country, every effort should be made 
by watering carefully to hurry these later sowings on. Any plants of water, 
pie, sweet, or rock melons, cucumbers, gourds, squashes, marrows, pumpkins, 
trombones that may be on hand in pots should be transplanted out as soon as 
convenient, either selecting a cool change or in the evening for the work. 
They should be mulched and shaded at once. If allowed to remain in pots 
after the rough leaves develop they become stunted, and very subject to the 
attacks of thrips or aphides. 

The secret of success in grooving all cucurbitaceous plants liete in keeping 
them growing strongly right through. Where cucumbers have reached the 
running stage nip out the points to cause them to branch freely. If growing 
in an exposed position peg the trailing shoots of all of these plants down. 
Young switches from almond or plum suckers make good pegs. 

Successional sowings should be made of beans, d>varf, and runner, red and 
silver beets. Lettuces, radishes, and cress may still be sown in cool, moist, 
shady situations. These are best sown thinly, mulched well, and grown on 
where they germinate. 

The harvesting of potatoes and onions on the plains will be in full swing, and 
a good rain could benefit both of these crops yet. Potatoes should be stored 
or marketed ut once, or in a season like the present the destructive caterpillars 
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of the potato moth (Lita solanella) will cause damage. Onions must be 
handled carefully and, if gathered as soon as the tops wither down, that is, 
before the bulbs are exposed to sun scald, they will keep a very long time 
indeed. This is a quality to be sought in onions, for in very early-maturing or 
late-keeping varieties there is profit for the grower. 

Tomatoes should be growing strongly and do well with mulching and water. 
They should be as far as practicable staked up off the soil. The common 
bamboo reed makes good stakes. It is a moot point as to whether fruits near 
the warm soil do not ripen more evenly and quickly, but at the same time great 
numbers are spoilt by contact with the earth, and the shade of prostrate plants 
seems to be conducive to the conditions necessary for the development of 
fungus diseases. 

All the summer vegetables mentioned in these notes will be greatly benefited 
by applications of liquid manure, made by putting a spadeful of bonedust, or 
guano, or a larger quantity of sheep or cow manure into a sack, and steeping it 
in a tub or tank, drawing off only the liquid afterwards. In the deep wet 
gullies in the cool hilly districts make sowings of the vegetables recommended 
ior last month. 

Asparagus beds should be allowed to grow as much as possible now to store 
up strength for the production of stems next season. It is a good American 
practice to sow a dressing of three quarters muriate of potash and one-quarter 
nitrate of soda—say about 301 bs. of the former and lOibs. of the latter per rod 
of ground occupied by the bed, and gently work it into the soil, and if possible 
apply a watering. 

NEW DISEASE OF CAULIFLOWERS. 

Early in October Mr. W. K. Maddem, of Auburn, forwarded to the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau office samples of cauliflowers attacked by some disease. The 
stems ami roots become of dark color, the green substance perishes, leaving 
the fibrous mutter exposed. The plants fail to mature any head and become 
quite brittle. Mr. Maddern stated that fully 50 per cent, of the plants were 
affected, half of them being very bad Cabbages alongside were not attacked. 
Specimens were submitted to Professor 1). Me Alpine, Vegetable Pathologist to 
the Victorian Department of Agriculture, w bo reports that the disease is caused 
by a very injurious fungus, there being numerous small black pustules on the 
roots, which he determined to be a new species of Phoma, and which he sug¬ 
gested should be called “ Root rot of the cauliflower.’* as it has much in common 
with the root-rot of the beet. He believed they had a similar disease in Vic¬ 
toria, where it was known as “black-legs.” Although the cabbages had so far 
not been attacked, ho regarded it merely as a matter of time before they would, 
and recommended the following remedial treatment:—Remove and destroy all 
diseased plants; rotation of crops, care being taken not to grow any of the 
cabbage family ; saving seeds from healthy plants, and testing varieties for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether some kinds will not resist the disease. What¬ 
ever encourages strong healthy growth, such as good drainage, &c., will also 
check the disease. 

Casting Out New Manure.—A t Ottawa Experiment Station (Canada) 
ft,0001bs. stable manure, turned over once a month for eight months, was re¬ 
duced to 1,6001b*' Eight years of experiments proved that manures carted out 
at once and worked into the soil gave equal results, ton for ton, with manures 
that had been prepared by keeping and turning, so that by using the manures 
at once, more than three times more benefit accrues to the soil, aud all the labor 
in “making,” turning, &c., is avoided, 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR NOVEMBER, 

By George Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

The principal operations for this month will be cultivation, budding, 
thinning frui’s, watering, disbudding to shape young trees, transplanting 
citrus trees, gathering early fruits, and fighting fruit pests. This is truly a 
comprehensive order, but covers nothing more than is done in every well 
managed orchard. 

Cultivation is covered by the stirring of the soil should a shower fail, or 
water be applied artificially. 

The object is to checkmate the capillary action which is constantly being set 
up, and thus prevent the leakage of moisture by evaporation ; and to do this to 
the greatest advantage the soil should not be turned in summer, but simply 
stirred, the object being to keep a shallow mulch or covering of dry pulverised 
soil on the surface. That this finely-pulverised covering of dry soil will have 
the above effect can be easily tested by trying to cause water to soak rapidly 
through a mass of dry fine dust. 

Budding is dealt with in a separate article, and will not be discussed here, 
beyond saying that now is a very good time to put in buds in citrus trees. 

The thinning of apricots, peaches, and nectarines is a necessary work. The 
crop of apricots promises to be large this year, and as the crop was good last 
season the grower w v ho thins and saves his trees fioin carrying a great load this 
year will probably be rewarded next, as it must be borne in mind that these 
trees are not likely to make good fruit wood for next season after two heavy 
crops of fruit in succession. 

In thinning apricots consider the above point, and the general health and 
capacity of each tree; for what would be a suitable quantity for a healthy 
vigorous tree, would stunt and temporarily ruin a less thriving specimen. 

Peaches and nectarines are more saleable when large, well shaped and 
colored; consequently each fruit requires room to develop to a proper shape 
and size, and enough light to give color. The same remarks about the health 
of each tree will hold good as with the apric»t. To give a rude guide for the 
use of the amateur in thinning I would say allow each peach Bin. of 
twig if extra fine quality is required. Nectarines require about 4in. 
each. Where a number of fruits seem to have equal claims to be left, 1 etain 
those on short stout fruit spurs, and if growing underneath the spur all the 
better, as they are less liable to be knocked or blown off. 

Early in the month a good watering will vastly improve all stone fruits, as 
the rainfall has not been sufficient to properly saturate the soil in the past 
winter. Young recently-planted trees will be greatly benefited by u good 
watering about once a month. Open out a ring around each tree a little wider 
than the spread of the branches. After the water has soaked away replace the 
earth and hoe or fork up the surface again. Young trees are for the first 
summer greatly helped if a mulch of manure or litter can be spread over the 
soil as far as the spread of the roots. 

Citrus trees may yet be safely transplanted if ordinary care is taken. This 
subject was dealt with fully in September issue. 

The disbudding of young fruit trees for the proper formation, and to assist the 
growth of the leading shoots, is discussed in a separate item in this journal. 

The harvesting of loquats will be brought to a close, and, should time permit, 
all dead wood and old fruit stalks may be removed from the trees to allow for 
a clean, open start when growth begins. 
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Early cherries will come in, and can be improved by a good application of 
water. 

The harvesting of strawberries will be in full swing, and it is to be hop^d 
that more of our growers will use the light wooden punnets or berry boxes for 
the purpose of carrying these to their customers in a sound attractive condition, 
with the bloom still on them. Those who have taken the precaution to cover 
the surface of the ground around the plauts with straw or seaweed will now be 
able to gather fruits free of grit and sand. For the last two or three seasons 
there has scarcely been any second crop of strawberries owing to the want of 
a good soaking tain just at the critical time of filling out the berries. There 
are suitable spots for dam* near many straw'berry gardens, and the question of 
it rigation should be considered. A good dam of surface water caught in 
winter would supply the one soaking needful to mature the second crop 

The cutting of lemons should be done just w r hen they are beginning to turn 
yellow, if they are to be stored. In dry weather a week in a well ventilated 
store or shed will wilt the moisture sufficiently to toughen the skins. Each 
fruit should then be wrapped in a separate piece of tissue paper, after which 
the lemons are packed carefully in boxes and stored in dark cool cellars or 
storerooms built within other structures. If a difficulty arises in keeping the 
temperature down, admit plenty of cool fresh air, at night only. 

The fighting of insect pests is an important item now. Peach aphis is 
exceedingly troublesome this year, and I wish to repeat the statement made in 
previous issues that to suppress this species the applications of tobacco and soap 
spray must be repeated several times, at intervals of about forty-eight hours, 
until the pest is suppressed. I have recently made experimental tests in 
fumigating for this pest, and find that 6ozs. of refuse tobacco, well damped and 
smouldered away on coals in a pot beneath a close tent spread over the tree, if 
left about thirty minutes, will kill nearly every insect on a tree 8ft. high and 
about the same spread of branches. A tree of a similar size was treated with 
equal success with hydrocyanic acid gas when confined fifteen minutes, using 
loz. potass, cyanide 98 per cent., loz. sulphuric acid, and 3ozs. vrater. The 
young larvae of black scale should be destroyed with resin wash sprays, given 
at intervals as fresh batches of young insects are noticed. 

Spraying with Paris green (Blundell’s) at the rate of lib. to loOgalls., with 
lib. of fresh lime slaked and added to each lOgalls. of the mixture, should be 
given fortnightly by those who wish to thoroughly test the efficacy of this 
remedy here for the suppression of codim moth. 

Bandages should be placed around all apple, pear, and quince trees, and any 
other trees near these sorts. A good bandage is made of a strip of old sacking 
just long enough to go around the stem and overlap about lin., and about Bin. 
wide. It should be doubled, and the folded side placed upwards. If a 2in. 
wire nail be used as a pin-—not driven into the tree—time will be saved in 
making the weekly examinations. 

If the orchard is cultivated the soil should be completely pulverised around 
the H»rts subject to the attacks of the codlin moth larvae, and stirred frequently 
during the summer to prevent larvae entering the clods and hatching out from 
thence. 

If soldier bugs become troublesome' on the young orange trees, by destroying 
in their well-known way the young tips of the sappy shoots, go out in the early 
dewy morning, or on a cool cloudy day, when they seem loth to fly, and brush 
them to the ground, when they can be quickly crushed. The aphis of the orange 
tree is much pariritised by a minute fly this year, and before using any dressing 
examine the aphides for the presence "of brown dry bloated specimens. If they 
are numerous do not bother to use the spray. 
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DISBUDDING TO FORM YOUNG FRUIT TREES. 

By George Quinn, Inspector o r Fruit. 

This is one of the operations covered by the term u summer pruning,” and 
is a very good instance of the error of calling all manipulation during the 
growing period by this name, as this one is performed in the spring. The 
object for disbudding in this manner is to secure an even distribution of the 
main branches upon the tiunk. When a young tree from the nursery is cut 
back to a single stem in winter it will during the next spring send out a lot of 
shoots along the stem, as seen in Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


The height of the main stem is about 20in., and the tree is the American 
canning peach, “ Muir.” The photograph is somewhat misleading as regards 
the height of the stem. The shoots that have been broken off (see Fig. 2) 
were all within 12in. of the ground, and the length of the stem upon wdiich 
the remaining growths are left is between 8in. and 9in. On this space five 
shoots are left to form main branches, and it may bo argued that these are too 
close together. Such would be the case if they were on an apricot, and the 
danger of ultimate splitting off would be great, but with the more tenacious 
peach the point is not so important. 

It is often stated that breaking away these shoots causes the remaining ones 
to take the strength that would go into them. If the growth and strength of 
a tree is in direct proportion to the leaf surface, and the leaf surface being 
reduced abruptly, the growing or assimilating powers of the plant must be 
checked at once, so that this generally-accepted statement is only half a truth. 
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But disbudding to form main arms is'desirable because it frequently happens, 
as will be seen with one of the lower shoots on Fig. 1, an undesirable branch 
is likely to outstrip those required to give the tree a properly-balanced head. 
Therefore if the shoots not necessary to form the head are rubbed out now the 
wounds wall heal up, and careful manipulation will, while only giving slight 
checks to those remaining, gradually regain and maintain a comparatively 
even balance among the shoots preserved to shape the tree. If the figures 
are examined closely it will bo seen that the topmost growth on the right 
hand side is outstripping all the others, and this illustrates the treatment 
necessary from time to time, during the growing period. The point of 
such a dominant shoot should be pinched out (see Fig. 2) on an out¬ 
ward bud. This will (‘heck its growth for a short time, and in the meantime 
the lower and weaker ones will regain lost ground. It may be necessary to do 
this several times to different shoots during the growing season should they 
begin to outstrip the others; but unless this uneven growth occurs no pinch¬ 
ing should be necessary during this season. 

A tree shaped like our illustration will have a main stem from lOin. to 12in. 
high, five main arms radiating out around the stem at equal angles, and the 
foundation is laid for a good sturdy tree in the future. 


BUDDING PLANTS. 

By Glorok Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

Budding may be described in short as a form of graftage by means of one 
bud. It has several advantages over other forms of grafting, the principal one 
being that the whole of the inner face of the inserted portion comes directly in 
contact with the cambium layer or growing surface of the stock, causing a more 
rapid union and a more consistent fusion of the tissues of both scion and stock, 
thus allowing less opportunity for inert matter to be left within the enclosed 
space. The preservation of scions for a lengthy period is not necessary, as is 
the case in grafting, and, what is ven important to the nurseryman when in 
possession of a new variety, budding opens a means of propagating a much 
greater number of plants from a small quantity of wood. The chief points to 
remember in performing the operation are:—(1) The sap must be flowing 
freely in both the stock and plant from which the buds are to be taken. 
(2) the root action of the stock must be good and healthy: (3) the work of 
cutting the bud, opening the bark of the ►took, inserting and trimming the 
shield containing the bud must be done cleanly and rapidly, to prevent the sap 
drying or any bruising being done; (4) the binding must be complete and 
firm, but not too tight; (5) the buds must be carefully watched to loosen 
the ties before any constriction of the stock occurs ; and (6) the stock should 
not be cut back short at the time of performing the operation. 

In South Australia budding is performed at any time in the spring or 
summer, when the sap is active, but it is not always convenient to obtain 
suitable buds early in the spring; therefore it is generally well into November 
before these are procurable from many plants. In an ordinary garden, where 
no general preparations are made for propagation, plants may be budded in 
spring, but in nursery work, with the exceptions of roses and citrus fruits, 
most of the budding, for reasons to be explained later on, is done in late 
summer. 

If, we will say, an apricot, peach, plum, apple, or pear tree is to be worked 
over by budding in an orchard the owner will most probably hare cut the tree 
hard back in the previous winter, tho result of which will be a strong growth 
of young shoots, and as soon as buds of the desirable sort are procurable in the 
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spring the operation may be performed with hopes of getting fine vigorous 
growth from them in the summer. In such instances early budding is desir¬ 
able ; but if this cannot be assured it is best to postpone the work until later 
on, as a weak growth from a bud the first season is not desirable, and it is a 
generally-accepted fact that the growth from a dormant bud will outstrip that 
from a weakly start of a previous season. 

The general application of budding to the propagation of fruit trees in 
nursery work here is as follows:—The stones of peach, plum, cherry, almond, 
and apricot, and the pips of apple, pear, and oranges, &c., are sown as soon as 
they are taken from the fruit, and this necessary precaution practically rules 
the time for budding. Apricots and almonds germinate more rapidly, con- 




Plate 1, 

sequently the young trees may be ready to receive the buds before Christmas 
and make growth the first year; but peaches and plums are slower, consequently 
they are not ready until late summer and therefore, the buds will remain 
dormant until next spring. Apples are root-grafted on to blight-proof stocks 
in early spring; consequently they will not be suitable for budding until late 
summer, &c., &c. The stocks to be operated on should not be less than Jin. 
in diameter, and, for easy and rapid manipulation, should be fin. thick. The 
leaves are trimmed off the stock for the space of 3in. or 4in. at the space to be 
worked; the height to insert the buds on the stem varies. 

Apples on blight-proof stocks should not be budded less than 6in, from 
the ground, and 9in. will insure greater immunity from the development of 
adventitious roots, thus reducing the possibility of the object of using this 
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stock being defeated. Taken generally, other fruit trees should be budded 
quite close to the ground, as then the elbow formed by cutting away the 
upper portion of the stock later on is less marked. The buds are taken from 
fresh growths of the same season, and the middle half of a “ switch ” usually 
carries the best-developed and active buds. With the orange family it is often 
necessary to go a little nearer to the base of the shoot to secure buds on 
round wood, the upper ones being extremely angular and awkward. When 
the “ switches,” or budding sticks, are cut each leaf blade should be cut off 
leaving only the petiole, or leaf stalk, as shown in Fig. 1 of Plate 1. These 
sticks of buds are wrapped in wet bagging or moss and kept away from the 
sun or dry wind, as if slightly wilted they toughen, and are almost, if not quite, 
useless. The leaves should not be stripped from the stock at the point of the 
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Plate 2,-CUrTING THE BUD. 

insertion of the bud more than a few hours before the budding is done, as the 
bark tends to harden and become tenacious at the spot after a few days. The 
incisions on the stocks should all be on the same side as far as practicable, 
the south side being preferable. This similarity of position facilitates finding 
the buds when searching for misses, Sic. Make the vertical incision about an 
inch long, drawing the knife upwards. Then by pressing the blade across the 
top of this cut from left to right with a slight motion downwards and outwards, 
the bark will be started from the stock, and if the sap is very free no further 
opening is necessary to enable the bud to be pushed in; but if the bark is not 
easily parted the bone end of the knife handle must be used to ease the bud 
into position. This is shown in Fig. 2 of Plate 1. 

Plate 2 shows the method of cutting the bud. The stick is held in the left 
hand, with the buds pointing down, and starting with the base of the blade— 
which must be exceedingly sharp and thin—about fin. on the upper side, draw 
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it quickly down, without any sawing motion, taking off a thin slice of bark, 
with cambium adhering beneath, until the bud has been passed ; then it may 
be pulled oft 1 , with a strip of bark attached, or cut out say Jin. below the bud. 
If the last bud on the lower end of the stick, as held in our illustration, he cut 
off first, this tearing motion does not injure the other buds, and it is vastly 
quicker than cutting out each bud. 

Some operators prefer removing the cambium layer from the shield, and this 
should be done by holding the bud (Fig. 2) firmly between the thumb and first 
finger of the left hand, loosening the cambium layer at the top of the shield— 
above the bud in its natural position—and with a kind of upward jerk remove 
it, leaving the small bud in the cavity behind the face of the bud point. 

Unless a thick slice be taken or a bruised section be made there is really no 
need to remove this cambium, and its presence stiffens flic shield and facilitates 
pushing it down the matrix. When it is pushed down, so that the base of the 
shield is held firmly beneath the bark at the bottom of the vertical incision, the 
protruding bark (Fig. 4) is cut off cleanly at the horizontal cut of the matrix, 
and the bud is inserted ready for tying, as shown in Fig. 5. Figs, fi and 7 show 
two methods of tying. Of these I prefer the first. The tying material—soft 
candle cotton is most suitable and cheap—cut to strips about lj*t. long, is 
taken in both hands. The middle is resting on the base of the bud matrix ; 
then with a rapid alternate crossing action the binding is put on firmly, allow* 
ing the petiole and bud to protrude, and is continued until the matrix is all 
covered, when a simple bitch or slip knot is formed on top. 

The second method is American in origin ; the first turn encloses the lower 
end of the binding material, which is then wound around the stock, ajlowing 
the petiole and hud to protrude, and is continued above, enclosing all the* 
incisions, after which a slit is made in the stock well above the bud, into which 
the top end is fastened, as is done with reel* of sewing cotton. 

In two or three weeks the buds should be examined. If the petiole, or leaf 
stalk, on being bent back parts from the bud shield readily the buds arc usually 
secure and taken, but if the leaf stalk is tough, and will not separate without 
force, the hud has generally missed, and is dead If the buds are safe the tics 
should be cut or the knots broken to allow the binding to be readily pushed 
away as the stock gradually swells. When budding has been performed late 
in the season there is less urgency for this, but early buds must be attended 
very closely, or they will be cast off. »Stocks into which buds have been placed 
in spring, and from which good growth is made at once, should be cut back 
gradually as the desirable shoot lengthens, using the old stump above the 
growing shoot as a support to which the tender growth is tied. Stocks budded 
later, and on which the buds remain dormant, should not be cut back until the 
next winter pruning season, when they will be cut off down to the bud. 

For the excellent, illustrations of the methods explained herein I wish to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Ernest Gall, of this city, who has taken 
great pains to reproduce what I think most of the readers of this journal will 
admit are splendid reproductions of the original specimens. 


HANDLING LEMONS AND ORANGES. 

ITie following practical hints, formulated mainly by the Advisory Board of 
Lemon-growers, who are affiliated to the Southern California Fruit Exchange, 
have been published for general information. Assuming that ordinary care is 
given in the way of irrigation and cultivation, and the fruit is ready to be 
gathered:— 

1. Have pickers* nails trimmed short. Few will believe how much fruit goes 
as “ culls n from damage by long finger-nails. 
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2. Clip the fruit close to the stem. 

3. Do not use sacks to gather. Lemons are thereby bumped and bruised with 
every movement of the body. Use baskets lined with sacking. 

4. I>o not bundle fruit from the basket into boxes, but handle lemons as you 
would eggs from start to finish. 

5. Never pick when there is moisture from fog, and wait at least four or five 
days after rain or an irrigation. 

fi. Place all filled boxes on the north [south in Australia] side of the tree, 
aiul shade closely from the sun. 

7. Go over trees once every four or five weeks, and thus save sun-burned and 
over-sized fruit, all of which goes as a third-grade fruit, or is more frequently 
thrown out. 

8. Pick in winter months to a uniform size of 2iin. in diameter, and in 
summer months to a uniform size of 2 Jin. Metal rings for this purpose can 
easily be made. 

9. Loaded wagons should never be allowed to trot or bump over ploughed 
furrows, ditches, or chuckholes. 

1<>. If dirty fruit has to be washed, let this process be got over quickly, and 
to employ the largest possible gang to this end will save the fruit immensely. 
During all undue exposure the work of deterioration is rapidly progressing. 
Here, again, avoid all dumping of the fruit, and look to washers’ nails. 

11. if fruit has to bo taken to depot or central packing-house, let it bo done 
in summer, during the cool of the morning or evening. 

The grower, in following out such suggestions, has then done his level best. 
A responsible eurer, packer, and a good market will do the rest. 

The above applies equally to oranges in their separate treatment. There 
would be fewer complaints of fruit arriving at its journey’s end 44 heated,” &e., 
if growers were more particular with regard to handling. 

It has been specially noted, for instance, by the exchanges, that serious 
damage has ensued from gathering oranges too early after a heavy rain, and in 
many districts the 44 washing and scrubbing” system has been added to the 
already soft and soddened fruit conditions. 

Growers will find in course of time, and probably after some more grievous 
lessons, that until the washing and scrubbing business has been entirely done 
away with, and trees fumigated for black and other scales, their fruit can never 
be first class. Fumigation pays for three years’ washing, and 500 per cent, 
into the bargain. 


THE HYDROCYANIC ACID GAS TREATMENT 
FOR DESTROYING SCALE INSECTS. 

Bv Geobob Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

With a view to testing the efficacy of this invention of D. W. Coquillett, 
of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, U.SA., for destroying the 
red scale of the citrus tribe (Aspidiotus aurantii), 1 began a series of 
experimental testa in August, 1890, in the orangery attached to the Adelaide 
Lunatic Asylum. Two tents were used. The largest one measured 16ft. high, 
14ft. in diameter at the base, and 6ft. in width at the top, and was made of 
fine linen duck* The small one was 5ft. high and 3ft. in diameter. Both 
were coated with a mixture of boiled linseed oil and Indian red, rubbed into 
the fibre with a rag. Three rubbings were given to each side, each coating 
being allowed to dry before the next was rubbed in. This work covered a 
period of about four weeks. 

The large tent should not be narrower at the top than bottom, and a tent 
16ft. high by 14ft. in diameter all the way up, ready dressed for use, would 
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cost about £8 10s. A Jin. gas-pipe ring was bent cold to form a circle to 
fit around the bottom. The ends were jointed by bending a piece of larger 
piping 1ft. long, into which the ends of the gas-pipe were pushed. Holes 
were then drilled through the covering piece and the inner tube, through 
which short pieces of fencing wire were thrust and bent around to secure the 
ring. This joint can be seen near the hand of the figure on the right hand 
comer of Plate 1. This ring costs about 7s. fid. The rim was fastened with 
short cords inserted through brass eye holes near the bottom of the tent. 
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When about to operate the tent was drawn up to the side of the first tree in 
a row, and turned with the open end towards the tree, the inner portion of the 
ring as it lay upon the ground being just beneath the foliage. To facilitate 
working, a light rope was tied to the outside margin of the hoop, and thrown 
over the tree. One man then held the ring on each side, and a third held the 
rope. As the outside edge of the rim was raised towards a vertical position, 
the rope was pulled firmly, thus drawing the rim over the top ofJ[the tree. 
As the weight passed a vertical line, one of the rim-holders, being relieved of. 
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weight, took a pole and eased the canvas over the foliage as seen in Plate 1. 
Then with a gentle pull on the opposite side of the rim the tent fell all round 
into the position as seen in Plate 2. 

Trees up to 13ft. in height and 13ft. in diameter at the base were enveloped 
in this manner by three men in five minutes. While the chemicals were being 
portioned out a little earth was thrown on the edge of the canvas for about 
two-thirds of the circumference. The chemicals were used at the Tate of loz, 
potassium cyanide 98 per cent., loz commercial sulphuric acid, 3ozs. water to 
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about each 200 cub. ft. enclosed. The acid was first poured into a glazed 
earthenware bowl, as shown in Plate 1. The water added carefully, and then, 
one side of the rim being raised, the bowl was placed underneath the tree near the 
stem. A piece of damp sacking was thrown over the top of the bowl. The 
cyanide having been placed in a tin, the operator crawled underneath, lifted the 
bag, poured the lumpy cyanide into the bowl, dropped the bag over it to prevent 
the tent or foliage being spattered, and at once backed out of the tent, which 
was closed down by throwing soil on the remaining margin. The tree is con¬ 
fined from forty to fifty minutes, according to the density of the foliage, &c. 

The American operators suggested pouiing the acid in last, but there is 
great danger of it spurting when used in fair quantities, owing to the sudden 
evolution of heat caused by coming into contact with water, and as it does 
not run rapidly from the measure the first portion would cause the deadly gas 
to begin to evolve before it could be emptied. When the time of enclosing 
has passed the rope is changed around to the opposite side of the rim, the 
earth shaken off the canvas margin, and the tent turned inside o it over the 
next tree in the row, as shown in Plate 3. For larger trees a derrick was 
used for operating the tent, but was found too cumbersome for practical 
purposes. In Plate 4 I give a device for use upon large trees, and give the 
description verbatim and plate as shown in the u Biennial Report of the 
Shite Board of Horticulture of California for 1893-4”:—“The illustration is one 
of the Los Angelos outfits at work in Covina orange grove. The tw o poles or 
uprights are of dressed Oregon pine, 2in. by 4in. and 24ft. high. Across the 
bottom of the poles are bolted—one on each side—two pieces, lin. by 3in. and 
6ft. long. From each end of the cross piece a brace, 2in. by 4in. and 4ft. long, 
is fastened to the upright pole. The cross bar prevents the pole from falling 
sideways when raising the tent over the tree. A fin. guy rope, 33ft long, is 
fastened at the top of each pole in front. A 4in. block is fastened in the rear at 
top,and another block where the braces join the uprights; through these is passed 
a |in. rope, 70ft. long, to raise the tent. Instead of the rope with rings sewed 
to the canvas, to which a hook was attached for raising the sheet, the edge of 
the sheet is gathered, and a hitch with the rope around it makes it fast, so that 
it can be drawn up. This obviates the necessity of placing the sheet in a certain 
position and right side up, thus saving a lot of time. When all is ready the 
sheet is dropped on one side of the tree; the uprights are raised, one on each 
side; the ropes are adjusted to the edge of the sheet and hoisted; each upright 
is steadied by a man with the guy rope. When raised sufficiently the men pull 
on the guys, thus bringing the sheet forward and over the tree. The uprights 
are allowed to drop to the ground, leaving the tent in position over the tree. In 
operating take the number of rows of trees and tents that you can adjust within 
the forty or forty-five minutes required to gas a tree. In this way no time is 
lost. One set of uprights will answer for all the sheets. The sheets are made 
octagonal, and skes aie 32ft., 48ft., 52ft. and 60ft. in diameter.” 

The effects of the gas were tried in strong sunlight, on perfectly cloudy days, 
on “ blinky ” cloudy days, and in the perfect darkness. 

The trees treated in sunshine were almost completely defoliated, and young 
shoots killed down quite 2ft. from the points. These trees were allowed 
to stand until young shoots appeared lower down, when they were cut back 
below the injured part, and at the present time —twelve months later—they have 
made growth double the length of any other tree in the orangery, showing con* 
clusively that any error of working would not kill the tree. These trees, how¬ 
ever, were not cleared of scales as completely as others done in darkness with¬ 
out scorching even the tender shoots. Those fumigated in cloudy weather were 
not injured with the exception of some treated in bloom. Of these, the blooms 
were destroyed; but, though the majority of the “ scales 99 were destroyed, the 
results were not so absolute as obtained with those treated during the darkness. 
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The method of computing the size of a tree adopted by me was to take a 
bamboo with a scale of feet marked on it, pass it up through the tree to obtain 
the height. It was then passed through the widest and narrowest diameters, 
and the cubic capacity calculated therefrom. Of course this is not absolutely 
correct, but it answers for practical purposes admirably. 

The cost of materials for treating an orange or lemon tree 13ft. high and 
12ft. in diameter for the first 7ft. from the ground, in September, 1896, was as 
follows:— 

Six o«8. sulphuric acid at id. per ounce.0 Ofd, 

Six 088 . potassium cyanide, 98 per cent., at 2£d. por ounce.. 1 1 

Total. 1 2£d. 

Since this, however, the grade of cyanide, which cost me 3s. per pound, can 
be procured for Is. 6d. per pound. Thus, the cost of treating the tree of the 
dimensions given above would now be 7Jd., which is cheaper than three 
sprayings with resin compound. These tests were continued at intervals 
throughout the year, and, judging by the results obtained, I wish to make the 
following recommendations:— 

I would suggest that |in. instead of Jin. piping be used in constructing the 
rim, as it is less likely to warp. The tents should not be narrower at the top 
than at the bottom. The fumigating should be performed at night, moonlight 
for preference, to be able to work with gieater ease and certainty. The early 
summer or late autumn are the best times to kill red scales, for then they do 
not seem so firmly sealed down beneath the puparium, and are more exposed to 
outward influences. The work of fumigation is of a much lighter, cleaner, 
more agreeable character,and—as 1 shall show in a subsequent article — far more 
thoroughly effective thau any spraying compound we at present possess for 
treating scale insects. The operators do not need to stand idle while the gas 
is doing its deadly work, and if several tents or sheets were used as suggested 
in the American article quoted herein the time could be fully occupied. It 
lias several advantages over spraying ; the chief among these is that the weather 
—excepting exreme gales of wind—makes little or no difference. A heav\ fall 
of rain following immediately after spraying spoils the work almost completely, 
but not so after an orchard has been cyanided. 

To illustrate the complete nature of the destruction wrought on the red 
scales I will instance a couple of badly-infested trees in the orangery of Mr. 
George Quick, at Marden, which were treated by me on November 13th, 1896, 
and since then I have not found a living red scale upon them, the crop of 
fruit this season, 1897, being quite free of the pest. These trees are slightly 
isolated from other trees infested with this scale. A few words of w arning are 
necessary on account of the extremely deadly nature of the fumes. The gas 
should never be inhaled, and a rapid exit from the tent is necessary as soon as 
the cyanide is added to the liquid which contains the acid. When removing 
the tent stand to windward as much as possible, as the fumes rushing out, 
though much diluted with air, are sickening and disagreeable in the extreme. 

The cyanide should be kept in a close airtight tin or jar, locked away securely 
stoppered in a cool place,and labelled “ Poison.” The vessel wheu opened should 
be neld away from the nostrils to allow the collected gas to escape. 

The sulphuric acid must be kept securely stoppered in glass or glazed 
earthenware jars, and great care must be taken to keep it off the clothes or 
flesh, and when adding it to water be careful to keep it stirred with a glass 
rod or spoon; otherwise the spurting may cause injury. After the tent is taken 
from a tree always rinse out the generating bowl with clean water. In a 
future article I shall show the comparative costs and results of this and the 
spraying treatments when used side by side for destroying red “ scales.” 
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CODLIN MOTH TRAPS. 

At the ordinary meeting of the Central Bureau, hold on October 4th, Mr. 
Krichauff furnished particulars of glass traps used in Germany for the purpose 
of catching codlin and other moths. These traps are half filled with syrup, to 
which a little apple pulp is added, and on fermenting the smell of the apple 
attracts the moths, which settle on the sticky mixture to lay their eggs, and are 
destroyed. On inquiries being made, the Manager of the South Australian 
Glass Bottle Company was kind enough to present to the Bureau six dozen 
glasses, which they had adapted to this purpose. These were distributed to a 
number of growers for experiment, besides which Mr. George Quinn, Inspector 
of Fruit, took a number f- r tiial. He placed a dozen of the glass traps in the 
orchard of Messrs. Rowell Brothers, at Lockleys, and charged them with syrup 
made of treacle and water, with a little stewed apple pulp. The traps were 
fixed in the trees on Monday morning, and by Thursday forty-three codlin moths 
were caught, besides a great many other moths, flies, and insects of all descrip¬ 
tions. Owing to their being cracked several of the traps had leaked their 
contents very quickly, and on!) a few were in a workable condition after the first 
day. By the third (lay the syrup had nearly all dried up, and consequently the 
traps required an addition of liquid. The result proves that the codlin moth 
can be trapped, but whether the pest was caught before the egg-laving is 
uncertain, though Mr. Quinn extracted from the body of one moth nine eggs, 
which shows that at any rate all the eggs had not been deposited. According 
to different authorities the number of eggs laid by a female varies from thirty 
to eighty. Just now the moths arc beginning to hatch freely. The traps were 
hung in a scattered manner in pear trees of different varieties, comprising early, 
medium, and late sorts. In no instance was more than one trap put on a tree. 
In a trap placed in a Duchess pear tree nine codlin moths were captured. To 
give the method a complete test it would be necessary, Mr. Quinn says, to hang 
several traps in each tree, and observe throughout the fruit season whether the 
caterpillars of the moth were lessening in number. On the whole, the experi¬ 
ment so far may be regarded as satisfactory. It is necessary in this dry climate 
to recharge the traps every second or third day, and hang them in a shady part 
of the tree and on the side away from the prevailing winds. 


THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry .” 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

Setting of the Fruit, 

November is a most important month to the vinegrower for the expansion 
and setting of the flowers; it witnesses the birth of the vintage. That the 
issue of a physiological operation, so pregnant with practical interest, should 
be under complete control, might be desirable, but unfortunately in the main 
it is independent, of the grower’s care and attention. For its success the 
weather prevailing during the course of this month is, as a rule, almost wholly 
responsible. Under the influence of heat the flowers expand, and the slightest 
air-currents suffice to waft the pollen grains on to their delicate moist stigmas, 
and bring about fertilisation. High temperature acts usually as a stimulant, 
causing the flowers to expand uniformly and well. Cold wet weather, on the 
other hand, always reduces the percentage of flowers that are successfully 
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converted into fruit: the cap formed by the combination of the petals rises 
with difficulty, and neither stigmas nor stamens are able to synchronously per¬ 
form their respective functions, to the detriment of the grower. Strong winds, 
hot or cold, are equally injurious in their action, scattering the light pollen 
grains far and wide, and desiccating the tender stigmas before the latter can 
be reached by stray pollen grains. On the whole, calm, warm, cloudy, but 
rainless days, usually ensure a heavy setting of fruit. Weather of this 
character obtained in November, 1806; let us hope that we maybe equally 
favored during the present season. 

If, however, the main point at issue is in reality beyond the immediate con¬ 
trol of the grower, it is still possible for him in various ways to contribute 
towards its success. There are many vines that, year after year, fail to 
successfully set their fruit through an excess of vigor of vegetation; this 
rankness of growth, which induces the fall of the flowers, may with great 
advantage be momentarily checked by pinching back the growing extremities 
of the shoots, just as the flowers are bursting. This practice, which is totally 
distinct from the promiscuous “ topping ' 9 in vogue in certain districts, often 
brings to fair fruiting the most refractory of varieties. 

Again, the setting of the fruit is often marred by the development on the 
flowers of parasitic fungi. The oidium fungus is a great sinner in this 
respect; it may, however, be easily checked by a liberal use of sulphur as the 
flowers begin to open. When signs of invasion of any other fungi are 
detected, an early application of Bordeaux mixture is recommended. 

Finally, it is as well to suspend all scarifying whilst the flowers are in 
bloom. The stirring of the soil at this time of the year brings to the surface 
moist layers, which, under the influence of evaporation, considerably reduce 
the temperature of the atmosphere in the immediate neighborhood of the 
flowers, especially during the night time, and by this means sometimes inter¬ 
fering with the setting of the fruit. 


THE FARM. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry” 

By W. Lowiuk, M.A, B.Sc,, Principal Roseworthy 
Agricultural College. 

Haymaking is now almost general over the colony. Here and there farmers 
are giving a light working to their fallows, and young summer crops will be 
the better for a light horse-hoeing where there has been rain enough to 
germinate the seed. But the real work of the month will be the cutting and 
leading of hay. 

Crops on the average are light, and most of them are more or less dirty; 
the continued drought accounts for the first condition, for no work however 
thorough, or manuring however sufficient, will produce a good crop when the 
rainfall is deficient. No doubt, crops on fallowed land, carefully worked 
and manured, are the better for the treatment, but even these are light. In 
those districts which suffer from excess of rain in the winter months the 
season has been favorable, and many men in those districts will cut heavy crops; 
but to these districts good yields are limited. That the crops are generally 
dirty is accounted for by the fact that the season 1896 was so dry as to give 
no germination of weeds on most of the fallows, and that the autumn rains 
came so late that most of the seeding had to be done dry. Even where fallows 
were fairly clean, the summer duststorms, so frequent last season, fouled them 
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with “ all the idle weeds that grow in our sustaining corn.” Wide areas will 
be cut for hay; hut as stocks were cleaned out so thoroughly last year, and 
yields'this year likely to be light, hay is likely to maintain fair value. 

The use of the binder in securing the haycrop is now almost general. There 
is no doubt considerable expense connected with the binder, breakages more 
or less expensive are a matter of course, and the bill for twine is considerable; 
but the work all through is so expedited, and a job so clean and neat in all the 
stages of the processes of haymaking is possible with the binder that it is 
now practically a sine qua non . 

The stage of ripeness at which to cut cereal hay is by no means well defined. 
The market certainly likes good colors, but I am inclined to the belief, and 
that the more as I gain experience of cereal hay, that the South Australian 
consumer errs in requiring too much color. Certainly, there is less possibility 
for the adulteration of the chaff with beaded straw or ordinary straw; but 
every consumer ought to know that there are other means of discovering this 
than by the degree of color. Farmers who make grass clover or trefoil hay, 
rightly I think, follow the practice of cutting shortly after the crop has 
bloomed. The trend of the teaching of physiological chemistry is to the effect 
that what is gained in the grain from the time it has begun to form is lost in 
the nutritive value of the flag and the straw. That the elaboration of the 
nutritive material in the plant almost stops after ihe seed has begun to form, 
and the energies of the plant take the form of the transference of the nutritive 
material already pre ent in the cells of the leaf and stem of the plant to the 
grain, to be there stored up. The straw, it is held, becomes more woody and 
less digestible. However, I am not aware that exact feeding-tests have been 
made with cereal hay cut at different stages of ripeness, and I am inclined to 
the belief that for this class of hay, an exception to the general rule has to be 
followed, and I would certainly say, in the absence of such exact tests, that 
every day working experience seems to point out that the cereal hay cut at 
that stage at which it will yield a fair grain in the chaff—a grain sufficiently 
developed to germinate—lias the highest nutritive value, especially for horses. 
Where a farmer is cutting for his own use, or for the better-informed consumer, 
1 think it is to be recommended to allow a fair grain to form. This applies to 
wheaten hay, but it applies without doubt to oaten hay. Oats are a constant 
source of disappointment in this colony in this relation, some varieties more 
than others, but all more or less and I believe the disappointment results from 
cutting too green. Many varieties of oats cut green make bitter hay, and are 
unpalatable to stock; Tartarian oats, for example, will even scour stock when 
cut green for hay. All-round, with oats, I certainly favor the practice of allow¬ 
ing them to get practically ripe before cutting. Cape oats, I believe, to be 
one of the best all-round forms of cereal hay; but whether they are to be 
preferred to real first class clean wheaten bay I am not prepared to say, both 
I would say are good. After Cape oats possibly the Algerian oat would come 
next; but it certainly makes unpalatable hay unless allowed to ripen, and even 
then it is inferior to Cape oat hay. The Scotch grey oat and the Champion 
oat will both make fair hay if cut with good judgment, but most of the other 
oats with which 1 am acquainted require for their healthy conditions a cooler 
climate and more moisture than prevails in South Australia, and over the 
greater part of our areas, I think it folly to attempt to grow them. 

The self-sown haycrop, I fear, is a make-believe in South Australia. Cer¬ 
tainly for the farm it may work out well. It will give good bulk, and, if cut 
green, will fetch witliin a few shillings a ton of the best wheaten or oaten hay. 
The colonial consumer is certainly an exception in this respect. In Europe, 
wild oat hav is very greatly discounted, and I understand is altogether boy¬ 
cotted by the cavalry forage-buyers in France. Its nutritive value I feel sute 
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is a long way behind good cereal hay, and I think it is unfortunate on the whole 
that a greater distinction in price is not made in South Australia between good 
cereal hay and the self-sown hay, which is generally'largely-wild oats. 

It may be worth while to mention some of the best hay-wheats suitable for 
our conditions. The clmracteristics of a good hay-wheat are :— 

1. Early maturity, so that many of the weeds which are more"or less in every 
crop are thus taken off before their seeds have shed. 

2. Dense, heavy-weighing straw. —Wheats like Steinwedel, Allora, King’s 
Jubilee are very hollow in the straw, and, in addition to being light, do not 
appear to be so nutritious as hay as some of the wheats with more pith in the 
straw, such as Tuscan, Leak’s, Baart, and Medeah. 

3. Good length of straw and strong vegetable grow th.—Some years ago there 
was considerable prejudice against bearded wheats for hay. Where the hay is 
to be fed long there is some reason for it, but where it is to be chaffed I think 
the bearded wheats are to be preferred. 1 certainly have the impression, rightly 
or wrongly, that the bearded wheats give the most nutritive hay, and horses 
seem to me to prefer chaff cut from bearded wheats. Of the bearded wheats 
which I have grown I know that Medeah and Baart make very excellent, pala¬ 
table, nutritious chaff. Medeah grows rankly, the straw is solid or almost 
solid, and on limestone lands, well manured, remarkably heavy crops can be 
grown without any danger of lodging or becoming laid. Baart will lodge in a 
wet year if the crop be heavy, but it has many advantages for our average 
nnillee lands. It is early, hardy, prolific, w-eighs well, and is relished by stock. 
Of the beardless wheats well known in the market Leak’s and Tuscan are 
amongst the best. Early Para makes a very nice hay, but does not yield so 
heavily nor yield so well as Tuscan or Leak s Australian Wonder ana White 
Essex are also very useful hay-wheats. 

Hay sheds arc very rare in the colony, but a capacious hayshed is certainly 
a desideratum about a steading. It saves the expense of thatching, the open 
end is not spoiled when the stack is being consumed, the hay is more quickly 
stacked, and there is less risk of damage from rain during the “ leading ” time. 

If the farmer has the choice of the sizes for his haystacks, 1 think he is w T ell 
advised to build them largo. In a large stack the hay inside sweats a little 
without becoming mouldy if it he led ” at the right time, and stock like it 
all the better. There is less outside to be damaged, it is more quickly built, 
and the cost of thatching is less. 


THE DAIRY. 

Professor J. Robertson, Canadian Dairy Commissioner, states that as a result 
of the assistance given by the Canadian Government in the establishment of 
experimental dairy stations, and sending experts round the country to demon¬ 
strate the best methods of butter and cheese making, &e., the number of 
creameries in Quebec and Ontario provinces has increased from two in 1891 to 
130 in 1896. In 1891, on Prince Edward’s Island, ten acres only was sown to 
maize; in 1896, 15,000 acres were so cultivated. The increase in the value of 
the exports of butter and cheese during the five years amounted to £1,600,000, 
60 per cent, of the cheese imported by Great Britain coming from Canada. 
The Department of Agriculture is now r pushing the export of poultry, egg, 
bacon, and other minor industries of the farm, as well as fresh fruits, such as 
peaches, pears, grapes, tomatoes, &c. By means of agents to be appointed in 
England the producers will bo kept advised of all the latest developments and 
requirements of the British market. 

Complaints have often been made that certain kinds of food taint the milk 
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and butter from cows. In many cases this is not due to the food, but to its 
misuse. Milk rapidly absorbs any odor; and a dirty yard, or the proximity 
of any badly-smelling place or substance will impart its odor to the milk. 
Silage in the mangers at time of milking might impart a bad odor; but it 
would be more liable to do so from the soiled clothing and dirty hands of the 
people who have been serving out the silage and failed to cleanse themselves 
before milking the cows. Luccrn also will impart a taint to milk if it is fed 
green to cows directly after being cut; but if left to wilt on the field for a few 
hours it will have no bad effect. As a general rule, cabbage, kail, turnips, and 
some other fodders will not taint the milk if fed shortly after the cows are 
turned out of the bails. 

Who can tell how many acres of natural pasturage will maintain a cow year 
in and year out ? In some districts “ three acres and a cow ” would be a fair 
thing. In other localities a cow might starve on twenty acres. But suppose 
crops were grown especially to provide food for cows—a mixed crop, between 
May and beginning of October, and a crop of maize or sorghum between 
October and April — what number of cows could be supported on three acres ? 
Thirty-two tons of maize fodder have been grown near Adelaide, without 
irrigation, on one acre; this was the average of a large field. Put the year’s 
crop of cereals and of maize at 22 tons, made into silage, and give each 
cow 401bs. per day. This would keep three cows on an acre ; but lucern 
hay would be wanted also, and this would probably require two acres to yield 
enough for the three cows, so that we come down to one cow per acre. 

Spurrey (Spergula arvensis) in Norfolk, England, is called Pick-purse. It 
grows about 1ft. high, is a good fodder for all stock, but is a bad weedin arable 
land. It grows well on sandy, light soil. Seed was distributed to Branches of 
Agricultural Bureau seven years ago, without result. 

Silage alone is not sufficient for a milking cow; but long experience and 
careful observation have shown that a complete feed for an average good cow 
should consist of 451bs. ensilage, 5lbs. bran, lib. oilcake, and Bibs lucern hay 
or clover hay. There are many places in this colony where the clover or luccrn 
hay cannot be provided, and something else should be substituted possessing 
similar properties. Maize cut when the corn begins to glaze makes the best 
silage. 

It is not safe to accept results obtained under conditions differing from those 
under which we suffer. Dairy cattle which give surprising yields of butter 
and cheese in a country where the nourishing grasses are knee high throughout 
the season will be quite unprofitable where they have to graze over a whole 
acre to get a single meal. Wc must have hardy, thrifty cattle for our hot and 
dry climate. Improve our u common ” cows by crossing with Jersey or Ayr¬ 
shire pure bulls. 


Summer Fodders. —Maize, millets, sorghums, holcus, pumpkins, pie-melons, 
and other kinds of plants that are grown for summer and autumn fodder 
should never be sown too early, because the plants become checked by cold, 
and remain checked and stunted all the time. It would be better to sow rather 
late than too early. The average temperature required is 76° to 80° F. for 
these plants, and except in the very early districts, such as Baroota, and 
Telowie, it is better to sow in October than middle of September. Melons 
and pumpkins should be sown between rows of maize or sorghum, which will 
prevent the vines being blown about and injured. All fodder crops should be 
grown in drills, and be frequently cultivated to destroy weeds, and to let in air 
and prevent evaporation of moisture. If the surface is finely pulverised to a 
depth of 2in. and kept loose it will be as good as an irrigation. 
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HOUSEHOLD NOTES. 

Pickled Cherries. —Take 41 bs. cherries, after removing the stones and 
stems, 12lbs. sugar, loss, cloves, 1 pint water. Place in an enamel or brass pan, 
and boil slowly till sugar is melted; then boil quickly till the juice is clear; 
then add 1 wineglass of apple or wine vinegar. Bottle and cork closely. 

Rhubarb Jelly. —Wipe the stalks and cut them in inch lengths. Do not 
peel them. Put them in a porcelain kettle, to every pound of rhubarb add a 
gill of water. Stew until thoroughly cooked. Then strain the juice through 
a thick cloth. Measure it, and to every pint add a pound of sugar. Put the 
sugar and juice in a porcelain kettle, and boil for twenty minutes, or until 
a jelly is formed. Put away in tumblers or bowls. 

Straw Hats, To Bleach. —Any kind of straw goods may be bleached by 
dissolving a little oxalic acid in scalding water. Place the article in a clean 
glazed pan or wooden vessel, cover with the solution for five minutes, keeping 
it under with a clean stick. Then dry in the sun. Half an ounce of acid to a 
gallon of water will generally suffice. 

Ginuer Bkek. —Bruise 2ozs. best ginger, and boil twenty minutes in 6qts. 
water. Strain it. Add lib. crystal sugar and loz. cream of tartar. Stir until 
all the sugar is dissolved. Pour it into an earthen jar, add twenty drops oil of 
lemons, or thirty drops essence of lemons, and £oz. tartaric acid. Let stand until 
the hand can be comfortably held in it—temperature about 112" F. Then add 
two tablespoonfuls good yeast; stir well, and bottle at once in strong bottles. 
It will be ready for use m a week. 

Stove Polish.— Mix 4ozs. of sulphate of iron (copperas), 2ozs. bone-black, 
and 2ozs. black lead with sufficient water to make a creamy paste. 

Hard Soda Scat. —lOlbs. Green bank’s double-refined 98 per cent caustic 
soda in an earthenware or iron vessel with tOlbs. (4galls.) water. L* t stand 
till cooled to 80° F. Melt 75lbs. clean tallow or grease, free from salt. Skim 
and let it settle out any impurities. Weigh off 70 Ihs. of the clear liquid grease 
and put into a large vessel—say, a tub. Next pour in, in a thin stream, the 
dissolved soda, stirring all the time with fiat wooden stirrer, Sin. broad, till the 
whole is mixed and smooth. Line a large square tank with calico, pour in the 
mixture, cover with rugs to keep warm. Leave to cool and form three or four 
days; then cut the 120lbs. cake of soap into bars with a piece of wire The 
proportions must be exact; the lye must be poured into the grease, then 
stirred until smooth and uniform and not longer. Keep well covered to cool 
slowly. Keep the soap for a time before using. 

Crystal FRrrr.—For pears, apricots, peaches, &e., prepare a syrup of 
lib. sugar and half a pint water for each pound of fruit, boiled and skimmed 
during five or six minutes. Bkin or peel the fruit very thinly, and simmer it 
in just enough water to cover it until tender, but do not allow it to become 
mushy or to break. Fruit should have been only just ripe and firm when 
taken off tree. Then lift carefully from the water and drain off the water well, 
and place the fruit in the boiling syrup; let it simmer four lo five minutes. 
Take off from the fire; let it stand in syrup till next day. Drain off the syrup, 
thicken it with a little more sugar, and bring it to a boil, and pour over the 
fruit again. Repeat this process (thickening the syrup each day) four times 
more. The fruit may be put over the fire each time after adding the syrup, 
and boiled slowly two or three minutes. Finally, at any convenient time, take 
the fruit out of the syrup, place it on wire trays, and expose in the sun or in ft 
copl oven till the surface is dry enough. 
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Fair it Paste. —Raspberries, currants, strawberries, apricots, and all soft 
fruits can be made into fruit paste in the following way:—Take the fruit when 
fully ripe, purify from strigs, &c., remove pips or stones (if any) either before 
or after boiling; boil till quite thick over a very slow fire, stir all the time to 
prevent burning: spread half an inch thick on strips of old calico, free from 
fluff, and expose to sun heat until tough and elastic; then sprinkle with coarse 
sugar crjstals, cut into cubes, and pack up for use, 


FARM PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co, reportOctober 31st, 1897. 

Unfortunately we have to report the weather during October altogether too fine and pleasant 
for the agriculturists, particularly in the northern areas. A few intermittent showers have 
freshened up crops in some odd places, hut the month, which is always a critical one for 
farmers, has this year been most disastrous. It was feared by some* that tne favorable prospects 
apparently existing at the beginning of September could only be maintained by genial showers 
and mild weather until the end of October, as the drier districts had not received a real subsoil 
soaking for past couple of years, hut unfortunately the rain has held off and the weather con¬ 
tinued too warm w ith now and then very hot winds for time of year. 

The wheat plant, hardy as it is, how ever, has in consequence succumbed throughout most of the 
dry districts, we foar beyond recovery even should rain come within the next few days, although 
it would benefit crops m the moistor localities. Blank failure again glares in the face many 
farmers, particularly outside Goydei’s line of rainfall, and the question is now being seriously 
discussed amongst agriculturist whether it would not he in the best interests of the country to 
remove them, at almost any cost, on t > good lands within districts having ti better rainfall, not 
now r being cultivated. 

Haymaking is now' in full swing, with, unfortunately, but poor results in many places ; 
and as the w'heat harvest will commence in a few' days, and the export trade in floiy has prac¬ 
tically ceased, supplies of wheat on hand are considered sufficient to tide over till the new' 
conies in. The local value of this cereal has dropped something like Gd. per bushel, although 
European markets remain steady, and tho outlook as regards price is favorable for the coming 
export season. It is, however, doubtful w hether wo shall have much to dispose of, and at any 
rate impossible to estimate at present the probable quantity. Millers’ offal lines maintain their 
value relatively much higher than intercolonial quotations, owing to the few' mills w'hich are 
now operating. Feeding grains arc in slack demand, and a hand-to-mouth trade only being 
done in expectation of new r local oats and finding barley coming forward soon. Ohaff mer¬ 
chants and large buyers in this line are at moment indisposed to give the prices asked by 
growers, so that there is a wide range in quotations at present, and it is probable that importa- 
tations may be resumed, as intercolonial rates arc low er. 

The demand for potatoes is being supplied by locals, and as the hot weather is rapidly 
ripening those grown on the plains, although the crop is very light, values are at moment 
easier. Onione are also cheaper from the same cause. Wheat—South Australian has been 
sohl at 5s. per bushel, one good-sized parcel of old delivered at port of shipment. Flour— 
Export orders booked seme time ago aro being executed iu small lots at £12 15s., whilst daily 
w'ants are supplied at from £13 to £13 10s. for best roller. Bran, Is. 2d. to Is. 2$d.; pollard, 
Is. 2£d. Chaff, £f> 6s. to £5 15s. per 2,240lhs. hags in dumped, f.o.b., Port Adelaide. 
Oats—Local dun, from 2s. lOd. to 3s.; stout New' Zealand feed, 3s. 3d. to 3s. fid. Potatoes 
—Locals, £5 to £fi 10s. Onions—New, local, £6. 

Dairy Produce. 

In the dairy produce market business has been very active, and although supplies of butter 
should now he increasing, a decided tendency to falling off in quantity is already showm, 
which is leading speculators to operate keenly, with result that although a small surplus 
beyond present requirements is available, the market has steadily hardened, and there will be 
very little for European shipment; there is, however, some trade doing in weal cm and over¬ 
border directions which could be considerably increased if quantities were procurable. As we 
anticipated, the easing in value of eggs did not continue lon£, and for the past couple of 
weeks there has in this line been a decided improvement in price, export buyers being very 
anxious to secure. Bacon has continued scarce, but without quotable alteration in value. 
New season’s cheese is now coming forward in fair quantities, but the limited supply of 
matured available prevents any reduction in price of the latter, and prospects in this line 
favor the opinion that cheesemakers will continue to realise good prices for their product, 
Almonds have been moving steadily. Honey and beeswax find ready sale. In poultry the 
month’s business has established the highest record for prices realised during the past twenty 
years, and although this must be accounted for to some extent by the lessened supply owing 
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to bud seasons, the very brisk demand for Western Australia justifies us in recommending 
greater attention to the poultry yard, as both poultry and eggs must continue to be largely 
imported by our Western neighbors for years to come. 

To-day’s selling rates are as follows .-—Factory and creamery fresh butter in prints from 
9jd. to 10}d. ; private separator, dairy, and well-packed store boxes, 8}d. to 9Jd. ; bulk, in 
full supply, selling readily at 9^d. to 9fd. Hen eggs, 9|d. ; duck, 10f<l. New season’s 
cheese, 7d. to 7|d. ; matured large to loaf, 8jd. to 9d. ; prime New Zealand, in cases, 9d to 
I0d., duty paid. Factory-cured sides of bacon, 9jd. to 9|d. ; farm flitches, 8id. to 9d.; 
hams, 8j‘d to I0|d. Clear extracted honey, 2|d. to 3d.; beeswax, Is. Softshell almonds, 
3d. to 3£d.; kernels, Gd. Coops of medium to fair hens sell at from Is. lOd. to 2s. 3d. each ; 
roosters, 2s. to 3s. ; ducks, 2s. 2d. to 3s. Id. ; geese, 4s. to 4s. 9d. ; pigeons, 9d.; turkeys, 
m medium condition, l()£d. per lb. live weight, fair table birds, Is. IJd. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Arthurton. —Since previous report we have bad just over ?in. of rain, not enough* 
however, to put much in tanks and dams . consequently manv will be out of water by the 
end of the year. Hay harvesting will soon bo general, the crop being light. 

Bordfktown.—C rops generally have suffered from dry weather, but with a good rain soon 
the harvest will he satisfactory Stock have much improved, and shearing is about finished. 
Fruit gardens look well, and arc fairly free from disease. 

Bowhill. —The hot dry weather during the past few weeks has caused the crops to go off 
considerably, especially on the rank patches A good good full of rain is urgently required to 
fill out the grain 

Bute. -—The crops are looking very well, especially those drilled in, which show a marked 
improvement over the broadcasted crops Rainfall for September, 1*050 in ; for October, to 
1 Nth, O'MOin. 

Cherry Cardens. —The weather during the past month has been very favorable for the 
crops. 

Clare —We have onh had 0*650in of rain since last report, several cool changes passing 
along without much rain. Although the crops are not yet showing the effects of the dry 
weather to any extent, a good soaking rain would materially improve the yi Id. The drilled 
crops look very well, but generally those bioadcasted withmt manure will be light. Apricots 
and plums promise onh a light crop, but the apples and vines show very well. 

Crystal Brook.—T he season’s prospects lira not cheering. The grassos and wheat are 
drying off in many places, and unless we get a good soaking rain the returns will l>e very poor. 

Dawson. —The continue 1 dry, hot, windy dujs and frosty nights have driven away all 
hope of a crop, quite half of the wheat having already perished There will be no hay, and as 
feed is now very poor, and dams dry, m nearly so, the outlook is most serious. 

(jrAWLF.it Rin bk.~T he dry weather during the past few* weeks has had a very serious effect 
on the crops, though those on fallow land are holding out fairly well. Haymaking has 
commenced, but the yield will he very light. Stock aie in good condition, and feed plentiful 
in places. Fruit trees and vines are healthy and pretty free from from disease, but the setting 
of fruit is rather light. Bees are swarming freely, and the prospects for the honey season are 
fairly good. Rainfall for October, to 19th, 0*140in. 

Gladstone. —Owing to the hot drying winds the crops are going back a lot, and rain is 
badly wanted. Feed is plentiful, the gras** being still nice and green. 

Johneburo.—T he weather continues \ cry unfavorable, and unless a good soaking rain falls 
soon very few crops will return seed; many are already past recovery. Stock are in fair 
condition, but feed will Boon become scarce. 

Kadina.— After about a fortnight’s hot dry weather we got about an inch of rain early in 
October, which did the crops a lot of good. Since then the weather has set in very dry, and 
the crops are short and light, Stock are in good condition. 

Kanmantoo.— During past few weeks the weather has been very dry, and the crops hare 
made little progress. The hay crops will he light, and grass scarcer than usual. Shearing is 
in full swing, but the wool will be light, though in good condition. 

Lucindale.— We have been favored with splendid seasonable weather, having had rain on 
nine days during the month. Crops look well, and a good harvest is assured. Shearing will 
begin soon, and the clip promises to be good. Ticks and other vermin have been more than 
usually troublesome during the autumn and winter. Aphis on peach trees is also troublesome. 

Maitland. —The past month has seriously affectod the harvest prospects. Hay will be short 
and scarce, and, unless we have a good soaking rain, the wheat crop will he but little better 
than last year. The manured crops still look much better than those broadcasted. Feed is 
fairly good, and stock improving in condition. Rainfall since previous report has been under 
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Meadows. —The weather has been hot and sultry, but a fair fall of rain has since improved 
the crops and grass to a slight extent. 

Melrose. —The crops close to Melrose look well, and the hay will go from 1 ton to tons 
per acre. On the plains the crop will bo poor, Rainfall for October, to 20th, 0*370in. 

Morgan. —The general prospects of the harvest are not nearly so good as they were a month 
since, the crops suffering severely from dry weather and strong winds. 

Mount Bryan East.— The continued dry weather is having a very serious effect on the 
crops, and unless good rain falls soon the returns will bo very poor indeed. 

Mount Compass.— The crops are looking well, and stock improving in condition. A heavy 
hailstorm did considerable injury to the onion crops. 

Mindoora. —Hots winds and clouds of dust have been experienced lately, and groat fears 
are entertained for the crops. Haymaking will start in a few days, and the yield will be very 
light, in many cases below last year’s return. Feed is more plentiful than usual, but there 
is a scarcity of stock owing to the numerous deaths. Rain is anxiously looked for. 

Mount Remark able. —The crops are suffering from the dry weather, and a good fall of 
rain is badly needed, especially on the plains. 

Nantawarra. —Rainfall for month, l*5IOin. The strong drying winds experienced during 
the past few weeks has had a very bad effect on the crops. Stock of all kinds are in good 
condition. 

Pine Forest. —The weather has been very* hot, with strong drying winds and occasional 
light showers. Crops generally are bad condition, and both hay and wheat will he light. 
Stock are in good condition. Fruit trees hearing well. Rainfall since previous report, 
l*320in. 

Port Elliot. —Feed and crops doing w r ell, hut more rain is wanted. The apple crop will 
he very light, many trees having borne no blossom. 

Port Uermein. —Owing to drying winds and absence of rain the crops have gone off very 
much, and the average both for wheat and ha\ will bo poor. Rainfall for October, to 20th, 
0*130in. 

Quorn, —Only a few light showers have fallen since previous report, and the crop prospects 
are very gloomy. On the plains the crops are beyond recovery, and even in the more favored 
spots they will bo very light. What wheat is left is too short for hay. 

Saddleworth. —Feed is very little ahead of what it was last year. A good rain before this 
month is out would benefit the hay crops, w hieh lately have not made the progress expected. 
Sorghum has been got in under very favorable, conditions this month. Rainfall for September, 
2180in., a little above the aveiage; total for past nine months, 13'470in., aveiage (seventeen 
years) 15*75Sin. Rainfall for October, to 20th, 0T»30in. 


EFFECTS OF LIME ON SOILS AND CROPS. 

Lime is a valuable plant food, but its real worth is in its physical effect on 
the soil. 

If applied to sandy soil it fills up openings, makes the particles adhere 
closely together, causes them to retain moisture better, and to absorb less heat 
during the day and retain more at night. On clay soils it separates the 
particles, making the soil more porous and easier for the passage of water and 
air, and therefore much warmer and easier to work. 

Lime also hastens the decay of vegetable matter. If the soil is sour an 
application of lime will sweeten it, and if a green crop is ploughed under, lime 
will prevent the soil from becoming acid. 

In giving a dressing of lime it is best put on a ploughed surface. This 
should be done either in the autumn or early in spring, before the growing 
season begins. It is not necessary to plough the lime in, as it will soon work 
its way down into the sod. 

Lime should never be mixed with acid phosphates or ammoniated fertilisers. 
The best results are obtained when the soil is kept well supplied with the 
mineral ingredients, phosphoric acid, and potash. Nitrogen can be furnished 
by growing a green crop, and ploughing it under. This plan, if followed, will 
gradually increase the productive capacity of any soil, 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monday, October 4. 

Present—Mr. F. K. II. W. Krichauff (Chairman), Sir S. Davenport, Hon. 
A. W. Sandford, Messrs. Samuel Goode, W. C. Grasby, \1. Holtze, Thomas 
Hardy, T. Price, T. li, Robson, W. F. Snow, C. J. Valentine, and A. Molineux 
(Secretary). 

Fertilisers Act. 

The Minister intimated that the question of bringing guano under the 
operation of the Fertilisers Act would be dealt with in connection with the 
amending Act to be introduced. 

Considerable discussion took place on tlie prospect of finding deposits of 
high-grade phosphatic rocks on Vorke’s Peninsula, where rocks containing 
from 3 per cent, of phosphoric acid and upwards have already been found in 
two localities. 

Donations and Exchanges. 

The Secretary announced receipt of usual exchanges from Agricultural 
Departments. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers: — 

158. .Yf tnihn mid Satan of Ibuderin w Ftetthl*/-drawn Milk — Hitherto it has been 
generally net opted as it fart that the bacteria present in such milk depend largely upon the 
amount of dirt and tilth which finds its wsv into milk after it is drawn from the udder. 
Schultz, and others since, a> well as quite lately I)i. Y A. Moore, have, however, found that 
it has been impossible in most oases to obtain milk free from baiterii when drawn directly into 
sterile flasks. Thr-e 01 ganisnm must, therefore, gain access to the milk through their 
loculi*ttion and multiplication in the milk duets, from which they ate removed chiefly with 
the fore milk (up to duo,<K)0 iu a cubic centimetre), as the last milk contains but very few ; 
in fact, jou may obtain almost sterilised milk from the last half of the milk if drawn directly 
into piopcrly-prrpared flasks. The bacteria, which become localised in the milk duets, are for 
the greater part rapidly .vid-producing organisms, ic, they ferment milk sugar-forming acids. 
Gas-producing bacteria are presumedly the result of external contain!* anon. Tho sugar- 
lVrmcnting l>a« ter.a make it necessary to pasteurise the milk at once, if its normal composition 
is to be retained. Much of the intestinal trouble arising from feeding infants with ordinarily 
pasteurised milk is undoubtedly due to the presence of acids pioducod before the pasteurisation 
by sugar-fermenting bacteria derived from the milk ducts. 

159 CMhn Moth .— Baron von Schilling, a well-known natural philosopher, had invented 
in 13911 glass traps, b} which he attracts and kills thousands of moths of all kinds. lie 
offered since u prize for the cheapest glass traps, which was gained by Rochna Bros., of 
Frankfurt on the Oder. This firm sells 100 for fis 3d., or 1,000 for £3; and received 700 
orders fur 33,000 glass traps. In the last number of the Fraet cat Ratgcher fuer Obstund 
UarttHj Buron von {Schilling gives results. Amongst marry, Baron von der Plan it z, in Tyrol, 
used 6,290 gla«s traps, at a total cost of 400 gulden (£33 Is,), in hia orchard of Oalville apples 
He is perfectly satisfied that the expense w as fully covered by the eiop being so much freer 
from uitorpillars So fat 1 bad wiitt.n for the Journal of July ; but it was thought advisable 
to await futther confirmation, which 1 received on October 1st in a number of the Ob&lbau, a 
monthly periodical established in 1880,and edited by Rev. KailUuszminn for the Wurtemberg 
Pomologioal Society. In this number is an article by Inspector of Gardens Ph. Held, of 
Ilohenheiw, from which I take tho following: —Mr. Held asks —“ Why shall we wait for the 
caterpillars to conceal themselves, and to kill them at that time ? Why do we not catch the 
moths, so that they cannot lay their eggs f* Jf there are no eggs, you will not have any fruit 
spoilcl by the caterpillar*! It was Baron H. von Schilling who invented the glass traps 
whioh have proved themselves as most excellent during the last two years, I catch in these 
traps eodlm moths, and ever so many other noxious inserts for fruits, vines, and kitchen 
vegetables. And now how to catch them ! You can use any old glass for preserving jams ; 
put a wire around it, so as to be able to hang it in a tree ; or better, get the glass traps of 
iiochna Bros. If you remove them in autumn they ought to last many years. These traps, 

D 
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of the size of half a litre (nearly a pint), are half-filled with a solution of sugar, thicker than 
sugar water, hut not as thick as treacle, and a teaspoonful of apple jelly or stewed apples 
(pap). As soon as this mixture ferments, after some days, suspend the traps in the apple or 
pear trees. I caught frequently in one glass at night from twenty to twenty-six codlin moths, 
uf course you will at times renew the liquor. I say catch the moths, and thus prevent the 
females from destroying so many fruits by laying their egg in the blossom.” 

160. The Gipsy Caterpillar. — Harper's Magazine of last August states, in an article on it, 
that it had already overrun 220 square miles in the State of Massachusetts, devastated 
enormous districts, and their presence is also noted by a most repulsive stench. It is hairy, 
soot-grav, the female milky white, dotted with crimson and blue, of the thickness and length of a 
pill phial. The gypsy moth, on an average, lays about 600 eggs in a spongy cluster. Officially 
760,000 clusters wore destroyed in 1891 in only one district, By unrestricted increase of a' 
single pair the entire vegetation of the United States would soon be devoured. Arsenical 
spraying does not kill them ; a creosotic compound kills the eggs ; but collection by band hns 
proved the best, although spraying with petroleum on stones, where they seek cover, and then 
burning them, is also in vogue. Birds are not hearty feeders even of the eggs. Every tree- 
trunk is bandaged, as the caterpillar is nocturnal, and prefers at sunrise to crawl from his high 
forage down the trunks to shady spots. But they arc also searched for at dizzy heights in the 
trees by quite an army of uniformed men. Some 42,000,000 of trees have been inspected, 
besides building walls and fences exceeding 400,000. liesuIts so far have justified the outlay, 
and the penning up of the gipsy is a wonderful achievement, without a parallel in thehistoiy 
of economic entomology. The egg-bearing female cannot tty. The State will not rest until 
the moth is absolutely extirpated from bis present confines; but the nation, as well as this 
single plucky State, should assist. 

161 Fodders. —J)r. Emil Potts reports on the exhibition of fodders at Hamburg, some of 
which are less known, viz:—1. Cakes made from the genus of maize, which are removed 
when maize is used for browing beer in the United States as containing too much oil, and 
after being pressod you will find in the cakes from 8 per cent, to 10 per cent, of fat, from 20 
per cent, to 30 per cent, of albumen and 1/>I per cent, of starch. Containing generally 3fi per 
cent, of nitrogenous and fatty substances, these cakes are an excellent fodder. 2. Kola fodder is 
the meal from tho nut of Cola, or Stereulia acuminata, growing in Central and Western Africa. 
The nut is there much consumed as a food and as a medicine. The most important nourish¬ 
ment in the put is that it contains so much more theine or caffeine than even the coffee-bean 
itself, viz., more than 2 per cent, against from 0*8 per cont. to 0*0 per cent, in coffee. There 
is no doubt that, as coffee is a good by-fodder for horses, from fig. to lOg. of powdered 
kola-nut per day is very good for poor or tired out horses. The nut should not be fed to 
fowls, being almost a poison for them, and more so than coffee-beans. 3. After the system of 
Herr Podewils, the city of Hamburg exhibited, as fodder for fish and fowls, meat meals, fish 
meals, and blood meals, made from the animal wastes in the city, except from animals which 
had died from contagious diseases For few Is the meal is mixed with eight to ten times as 
many boiled potatoes, bran, or chaffed hay. It is cheap at 14s. for 200ibs., and about as 
effective as the best corn. Twenty-five hens laid during last March, with this food, 450 eggs. 
The meat meal contains 94| per cent, of diy substance, 56*1 per cent, nitrogenous matter, 
50*6 digestible albnmon, 16*8 of fat, and 18*2 of ashes. For the first fow weeks pigs may 
also be fattened upon these meals, but not later on, or the bacon will be too soft. 

162. Starch for Calves —Andre Gouin and others use now the potato starch as a 
succedaneum instead of fats, linseed, &c., for feeding calves, viz., 50g. of starch to If pints 
of skim milk. Half of the milk is slowly boiled, and while the starch is added to if it is 
stirred to prevent it getting into lumps, and then the rest of the milk is added to make 
the mixture cool enough. 

Prohibition of Introduction of Bulbs from Japan. 

Mr. Holtze said he had received information from the Kew Gardens that 
bulbs of Liliums had been received from Japan affected by some disease of a 
very serious nature. He thought that it would be well to recommend that the 
introduction of bulbous plants from Japan should be prohibited for the present 
until they knew whether the disease would attack onions, &c. Nothing of real 
value would be kept out, and the serious consequences which would result from 
the introduction of any new disease would justify such action, Mr, Snow said 
it would be a difficult matter to enforce such prohibition, as the officers of 
steamers trading with Japan frequently brought bulbs with them, and these 
were disposed of in the colony, Mr. Hardy agreed, but thought the matter 
of sufficient importance to warrant the action suggested by Mr. Holtze. It 
was decided to ask the Minister to prohibit the introduction of bulbs from 
Japan. 
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Destruction of Weeds, 

Mr. Harpy mentioned that in some districts the landowners had just been 
served with notices to destroy plants of Asphodelus fistulosus growing on their 
land. As the plant was already in seed it meant that to simply cut them up 
would distribute the plant all over land at present clean. Unless the plants 
were burnt it would he far better to leave them alone this season. Mr. Hoi.tze 
said it was useless cutting up the plant now, as the seeds would ripen in the 
pods. The plants should be cut up be cut up before they begin to flower. Mr. 
Valentine said this weed was as far north as Hergott, and he had several 
cases come under his notice of sheep and cattle being killed by it. He did not 
think it w r as actually poisonous, but it undoubtedly had an injurious effect on 
stock. It was, however, never eaten when there was anything else to be had. 
It was decided to ask the Minister to call the attention of the local authorities 
to the fact that it was no use cutting up the weed now unless it was afterwards 
gathered together and burnt. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved to act as members of the under¬ 
mentioned branches: — Dawson, Rev. Thos. Wetherall ; Quorn, Messrs. Chan. 
Potter and G Baker; Kenmurk, Messrs. F. J. Burrill, H. H. Swiney, and II. 
Fiteh; Narridy. Messrs. Jno. Li dole and J. C. Myatt. 

Reports by Branches, 

The Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of thirty-seven 
reports of Branch meetings. 


Monday, October 18. 

Present—Mr. F. E. H. W. Kriehauff (Chairman), Sir Samuel Davenport, 
Messrs, S. Goode, W. (\ Grashy, Thos. Hardy, T. Price, W. F. Snow, CJ. J. 
Valentine, and A, Molineux (Secretary). 

Finance. 

The Finance Committee reported expenditure to date £74 Os. 4d. for con¬ 
tingencies. Accounts to the amount of £220 10s. 2d. were passed for payment. 
The Chairman explained that the heary expense was due to the accounts for the 
printing of the Journal of Agriculture and Industry for two months coming 
together. 

Bureau Office. 

Considerable discussion took place on the question of office accommodation. 
It was pointed out that the present accommodation was insufficient, and that the 
many valuable exchanges received w r cre not readily available for reference owing 
to want of room to arrange them. Members thought the library should be made 
as complete as possible for the benefit of members of the Bureau and others. 
It was decided to wait on the Minister and ask for more office room. 

Annual Report. 

The Secretary tabled annual report of the Bureau for year ending June 30, 
1897. It w r as left to the Chairman and Secretary to sign and forward to the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

Donations and Exchanges. 

The Secretary announced gift of a number of glass traps for catching codiin 
and ^ other moths, presented by the South Australian Glass Bottle Co.; also 
receipt of usual exchanges from various agricultural departments. 
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Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers:— 

163. Cut Potatoes.—A. Gizaid gives in the Journal d'Agriculture ptatique results of his 
experiments during three years with five different varieties of potatoes. .Reckoning the 
produce from the whole tuber weighing lOOg. (nearly 3 ox.) at 100, be found on an average 
that if a potato of lOOg. weight was cut once the produce of one set was 69-36, or nearly 30 
pei cent, less , if one of 200g. (nearly 6cz.) onco cut, the produce was 82, or 18 per cent, less; 
if one of 300g. (about 8Joz.) cut into three pieces, the produce was 74. Two tubers of 50g. 
each planted together produced. 95 36; three of 30g. each 89*12. In all eases he had the 
largest return from w hole tubers of medium weight. 

164. Growth of Trees from Seed. - Dr. Cieslar believes, after a number of experiments, 
chiefly with the seed* of pines, that an increased growth of trees is hereditary if the seeds June 
been collected from trees in wanner climates. A pooler growth was apparent at least fur a 
number of years, if the seeds were collected either fiom a greater height above the sea, or 
more northerly (and therefore in Europe in a colder climate). Flow long this difference in the 
growth will he observable has not yet, been determined. 

165. Ferments Transplantedinto Vineyards. —Professor Hr. Muller, of ’Jhurgau, says you can 

induce a quicker and a cleaner fermentation in must if you lake, eight days before the general 
vintage, a ret tain quantity of healthy, uninjured grapes, press them and allow the must to 
ferment well covered Of this add at the general vintage from two to two and-a-half pints 
to every 22gall» while crushing the grapes. You can still improve this by adding pure 
cultures of bacteria to the first pressed must. Dr. Mtiller, however, recurs to his former state¬ 
ment, that he thinks the vine}aid itself can be inoculated with better ferments by using puie 
culture* w'ith white grapes until the must ferments, press them, bring the husks to the vinevaid, 
and hoe them at once into the soil This mar after some jeara make the use of pure cultures 
from renowned vineyards unnecessary. To bring the liquid sediment ot ferments into the 
vineyard is less successful, as the cells generally do not show- then any \itaht}, especially as 
it he omes decomposed in the ground, and kills any yet living cells * 

166. Paunonian Trefoil. - Tnfohum pannomeum is recommended by Dr. Stebler, of Suisse 
Control Station for Seeds, as a good permanent fodder plant, suitable in hilly drstrrcts. It is 
a native >£ the Carpathians of Hungary, grow r s but slowly the first year; but can he cut twice 
a year afterwards, at the time the first flowers begin to show. It grows to a height of about 
3ft* 6in., and is nearly as good as red clover. 

167. Peas Destroys l bv a fungus ( Ascochyta pi si hit), have been obseived at severu 
localities in Pomerania. It appears at an earlier or later time, spieads from the neck of the 
root upw ards and downwards, blackens and kills the plant. Seeds have been found to 
transmit the fungus, against which as yet no remedy is known. [I belitve I have observed 
it here this year. —Oh. Agl 11] 

168. Bommeal. —Professor Mamkersays that the result of experiments made with bonemea 
is, that its value as a manure is chiefly in connection w ith its contents of nitrogen. In fait, 
in light tandy soil, oats and barlty showed only from 20 to 30 per cent, less ; in a loamy soil, 
from 30 to 45 per cent, less grain than another plot manured with nitrate of soda. The 
efficacy of phosphoric acid in bonemea! against that soluble in wat«ri« insignificant, and 
especially after the first year, except w'here sulphuric acid had been used with the bones to 
such an extent as was necessary to form di-calcium phosphate. 

169. Manuring of Vines and Quality of Wines. —Vines do not require so much plant-food for 
the formation of grapes as for the w-ood and leaves. While the hecture (2J acres) of vines 
gave, in 1892, only 143galls. of wine, and took from the Boil 74lbs. of nitrogen, 221bs. of 
phosphoric acid, and 82lbs. of potash; the crop of 1893, consisting of l,224galls., required 
8211)8. of nitrogen, 231bs, of phosphoric acid, and 102lbs. of potash. A crop which thus was 
nearly ten times as large consumed little more, except as regards potash. Formerly it w r as 
taken for granted that to manure vines would injure the quality of the wine. This is doubted 
by Mr, A. Muntz. In the champagne, vines receive a very large quantity of manure at the 
planting, and afterw ards every year 250lbs. of nitrogen, 242lbs. of phosphoric acid, and 
2561bs. of potash, although only 84lbs. of nitrogen, 481bs. of phosphoric acid, and 941b* of 
potash are required for the year. Nearly the same is done in Modoc. Exactly the finest wines 
receive most manure, and thus the old objection must fall to the pround. It should be 
mentioned, how ever, that animal raaniue is only used as a compost, and it is mentioned by 
him as not impossible that mineral manures, which act quickly, might not be so innocuous. 

170. The Toad.— Mr. A. A. Kirkland, M.8., Assistant Entomologist of the United Slates 
declares from his full investigations that the food of the toad (Bufo leutigxn huh) consist of 87 
per cent, of actually injurious insects against only 11 per cent., which may be considered bene¬ 
ficial to man. He devours worms, snails, sow bugs, millepede, grasshoppers and crickets, and 
is particularly fond of ants, also gipsy-moths, potato beetles, spiders, occasionally a ladybird, 
an ichneumon fly, and it likes carrion-beetles. The English experiences of the toad are 
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essentially similar, and no further comment upon the valuable services of this useful amphibian 
is necessary. Besides, it is quite harmless, not venomous, although ugly, and it is to l>e 
hoped that the popular prejudice gioatly based upon old supers til ion will die out so that the 
toad shall he protected as the farmers’ and especially also the gardeners’ friend. Unfortu¬ 
nately it is only too sc roe in South Australia. 

171. Grafting Vtnca .—To simplify the process of grafting vines on American stocks, I)r. L. 
Kreiser has invented an implement in appearance like a sewing-machine, at which he sit«. 
After fitting the stocks which appear to be one or two years old rooWl vines to the graft, he 
holds them where they join through an opening, v hen by treading the pedal they are well 
tied together in half a minute, apparently by an indiurubber hand. 

172. Al nit (a similar fungus to that which enables pea-flowering plants to form nodules on 
their roots, and to assimilate nitiogcn from the air), has been found by Mr Caron, of Hesse, 
and separated as a pure culture, which is said to «nahle eereals to get nitrogen from the air. 
It is said that a small quantity of the Bacillus Ellcnhachrnsis Alpha, on sale in little bottles 
under the name of Alinit, at the chemical manufactory of Bevor & Co., at Klberfeld, is sufficient 
Tor half an acre, and to obtain a luxurious growth of all cereals without any nitrogenous 
manure. The Minister of Agriculture of Prussia desires the German experimental stations to 
try Alinit this coming season. 

New Branch. 

The formation of a Branch of the Bureau at Forster, on the east side of the 
River Murray, was approved, with the following gentlemen as members:— 
Messrs. F. Towill, W. Johns, A. Johns. H. Fidge, J. R. Bolt, jun., C. Topsfield, 
J. Sears, F. Johns, S. Sears, J. Prosser, and S. H. Plummer. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Finniss, Mr. J. Chibnall; Belair, Messrs. H. Halstead and O. 
Nootnagel; Kadina, Messrs. J. H. Inglis and R. A. Heath, jun ; Maitland, 
Messrs, John Hill and William Wilson; Yankalilla, Mr. Thomas Stacey; 
Baiaklava, Messrs. J. Crawford and C. H. Reid; Lyrup, Mr. A. Weaver. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of twenty-eight 
reports of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS OF BRANCHES. 

Naracoorte, September 8. 

Present—Messrs. (). Hunt (Chairman), D. Mclnncs, H. Buck, J. Wynes 
A. Limbert, J. lb Smith, and R. U. Paris (Hon. Sec.). 

Binder and Header v. Stripper. —Mr. Buck read the following paper 
on this subject;— 

I have had much experience with both these machines, and I consider farmers should use 
the string binder, although some say that there is too much work in threshing. 1 think you 
are well repaid for that by the stack of straw you have for your stock as a stand-by for the 
winter. Then again the red rust may set in in a crop when green, and by cutting it down 
and stocking it the grain will he hardened, and thereby prevent the rust from going any 
further. Jf the farmer waits until the crop is fit to strip it is ruined by the red rust. If 
mowed down and stocked the farmer will have a better chance to save* liis crop against 
fire. 1 have seen heavy rain or heavy wind set in before the crop was ready to strip and 
ruin half of it. A lot of this could be avoided by using the binder; it also keeps the ground 
free from weeds. 1 have had some experience in stripping, and always find the stripper 
waste from lbtish. per acre upwards and spreads weeds, whilst the hinder will gather it 
all in. Just a few remarks re threshing. If a farmer cannot got a thresher the stripper 
will do instead. Fasten the stripper down facing the comb towards the flywheel of the 
horseworks, working the belt on the pulley. It can he easily worked by one horse if 
changed about. It will require four men to work the machine, and a boy to drive the 
horse. The stripper is fed the same way as the thresher, letting the straw go through. 
On this principle a fanner can thresh from twenty to twenty-five nags a day and have his 
straw stacked. 
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Members generally agreed with Mr. Buck, and considerable discussion took 
place on the best way to utilise the straw, the relative merits of oil, gas, and 
steam engines for chaff works, &c. 

Bonedust. —Mr. Wynes said he noticed his statement that bonedust with the 
oil in it was more effective than without had been questioned. He knew those 
who used bonedust in England agreed with his statement. He also called 
attention to the fact that the Fertilisers Act provided that commercial fertilisers 
must be sold by analysis, so that purchasers ran no risks. The* Chairman 
thought the class of soil and the climate might have something to do with the 
relative merits of boned ust from raw and steamed bones. 

Seed Experiments.— The Hon. Secretary tabled splendid specimens of 
Broadleaf mustard and Japan clover, grown at the Near Naracoorte school from 
Bureau seeds. 


Norton’s Summit, September 11. 

Present—Messrs. J. Jennings (in chair), J. Jennings, jnn., J. Cowling, 
A. Smith, Thomas Playford, jun., J. Bishop, J. Pellew, and W. II. Osborne 
(Hon. Sec.) 

Ooplin Moth. —A long discussion on this subject took plane, and the 
general opinion of members was that the natural enemies would ultimately 
prove the most effectual means of keeping this pest in check. 


Port Germein, September 26. 

Present—Messrs. G. Stone (Chairman), J. K. Deer, It. II. Henderson, W. 
Crittenden, W. Broadbear, A. Thomson, and H. J. Giuyas (Hon. Sec.). 

Seep Experiments. —Mr Henderson reported very favorably of Mammoth 
Chili squash, and distributed seeds for further trial. 

Field Trial. —It was decided to communicate with Crystal Brook Branch 
in reference to proposed Field Trial Society. 

Season. —Mr. Crittenden reported rainfall at Baroota for year to date, 
6*750in. At Telowie 8'370in. have been recorded. 


Stockport, September 27. 

Present—Messrs. F. Watts (Chairman), C. W, Smith, 1). G. Stribling, G. 
Burdon, T. Megaw, T. Howard, W. Barker, J. Murray (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Congress. —Members reported on proceedings of recent Congress held in 
Adelaide, and on matters of interest at the Adelaide show. Mr. C. W. Smith 
specially mentioned a combined header, thresher, and bagger, which he thought 
would be a great boon to the farmer if it would do all that is claimed for it. 


Lucindale, September 11. 

Present—Messrs. S. Tavender (Chairman!, E. Hall, A. Dow, W. Dow, H- 
Langberg, J. Bourne, E. E. Dutton, A. Matheson, O. A. Witt (Hon. Scc.\and 
three visitors. 

Paper. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on “ Insect Friend*,” by Mr. 
Claude Fuller, entomologist. Bureau of Agriculture, Western Australia, and a 
short discussion followed. 

Seed Experiments. —The Hon. Secretary tabled splendid sample of Danish 
Island oats, sown on June ;ird. Other members reported on progress of the 
experiments with Buieau seeds. 
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Bowhill, September 18. 

Present—Messrs. W. G. F. Plummer (Chairman), J. G. Whitfield, J. 
MacGlashan, W. Towill, C. Drogemuller, J. Waters, W. Tyler, J. Gregory, 
H. H. Plummer (Hon. Sec.), and ten visitors. 

Seed Experiments. —Mr. Drogemuller reported very favorably on the 
Danish Island oats distributed by the Bureau. It was a remarkable stooler, 
with very large stems, and he thought it the best yet tried in the district. 
Mr. Towill said his grass seeds had not yet come up, although they had had 
plenty of rain. [The seeds may remain in the ground until autumn before 
growing. Do not disturb the soil until then.— Gen Sec.] 

Daibying. —In reply to question, members were of opinion that there was 
not yet sufficient cleared laud to allow them to go in for co-operative dairying. 
As the farmers became more settled dairying should pay, as the natural grasses 
are good, and maize, sorghum, lucem, Sic., can be grown in large quantities on 
the swamps. 

Seed Wheat. —In reply to question, members were of opinion that the 
stripper was liable to crack the grain and injure the germ, consequently 
affecting the growth of the plant. 

Watkb on the Farm. —Mr. Tyler read a paper on Does farming pay 
when the farmers have to cart water,” of which the following is the substance :— 

My partner and myself were amongst the first settlers in this district and w« have found 
out that farming docs not pay when water has to be carted for stock and for domestic purposes. 
We have had eight horses and one cow to water, and during past three and a half years have, 
on an average, carted nine tanks, containing 200 gallons, each week. This means a terrible 
loss of time, especially during seedtime and harvest, as owing to the character of the roads it 
takes four horses to draw a light wagon holding a 200 gallon cask of water. This, with wear 
and tear, might fairly he set down at £1 per week, making an expense during the time we 
have been here of about £180. This sum, spent on well-sinking or tank-building, would 
ensure a good supply. Owing to the fact that stone is plentiful, and lime can be burnt by 
the farmor, he can make a large tank at little expense. If he cannot build he can easily make 
the sides of concrete, by digging out to a width of about 18in. to the depth you want to go. 
Fill this up with concrete, and when w ell set remove the earth from the centre, and put in a 
concrete bottom. To secure catchment, if the roof space is not sufficient, select a suitable 
place, and concrete tho surface. An acre done this way will fill a very large underground 
lank. The best w'ay, however, is to sink a w ell, a* once you get a good supply you are not 
dependent upon the rainfall. We have just sunk a well to a depth of 250ft., w hen wo got a 
nice supply of good water. A w'ell should not cost more than 10s. per foot. We had good 
easy sinking for 180ft.; in fact, too easy, as w T e had to timber to that depth, then wc came on 
cliff rock. Wo averaged about 2ft. 9in. of sinking per day, unhiding time occupied in 
cutting, carting, and fixing the timber. Tho w r ell is a very great convenience to us, as the 
water is easily raised. We have erected a whim, and with tw o 30-gallon casks one horse draws 
thorn easily. A good average farm horse could draw 6u gallons at a time. 1 would strongly 
ad vino the farmers in this district to sink for water, instead of continuing the laborious practice 
of water-carting. 

Members unanimously favored well-sinking. The soil is so porous that a 
catchment for dams or tanks has to be made with concrete. 


Port Broughton, September 13. 

Present- Messrs. It. W. Bawden (Chairman), W. Bonnier, W. Tonkin, 
B. Ex cel l, H. M. Peel, R. Storr, G. Pattingale, R. Dennis, J. Harford, 
I. Rayson, J. Barclay, H. H. Whittle, W. R. Whittaker, S. M. Bawden (Hon. 
Bee.), and two visitors. 

Rolthng and Harbowing Whe\t Cbops, —In reply to questions, as to 
whether rolling and harrowing growing crops was beneficial, Mr. Bennier 
favored rolling with heavy roller on sandy soils; he believed it would check 
the spread of takeall, Mr. Whittle favored rolling, as the expense was very 
small, and the benefits considerable; he had rolled all his crops. It was 
carried that rolling, when the crop is about Gin. high, is beneficial. Mr. 
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Whittle favored harrowing the crop on heavy soil, but he had no experience as 
to what effect it would have on crops on light soil, though he was trying an 
experiment. Mr. Whittaker thought a light harrowing beneficial on sandy 
soil. Mr. Tonkin said he tdcd the effect of harrowing this season, but a very 
heavy storm occurred directly after and most of the crop was blown away. It 
was decided that they had not sufficient experience to give a definite opinion 
on tin's subject. 

Manures —Mr. Harford read a paper on this subject. 

Branch Show. —The combined branch show, held on September lath, was 
a great success, the exhibits being first class. There was considerable com¬ 
petition for the special prizes offered by the General Secretary, and much 
interest was shown. In the section “waste substance* utilised,” Mr. W. 
Jettner secured the first prize with a collection of fifty different articles made 
from substances not generally used. Mr. Kennedy secured second prize in 
this section and first for farm and dairy produce with a splendid collection of 
hams, bacon, butter, pickles, jams, sauces, &.C., and also first prize foi manu¬ 
factured products anti home industries. For products of orchard and garden, 
Mr. R. W. Bawden, with a splendid assortment, was first. Bread and small 
goods created much competition, and one of the judges said he had never seen 
a better display in this line. There were thirteen entries of home-made bread. 
The visitors were greatly surprised to see what useful articles could he made 
from the waste to be found on most farms, and the show proved a good object 
lesson to many. 


Eudunda, September 13. 

Present—F. W. Paeeh (in chair), 0. Wainwright, J. A. Plit/ner, J. W. 
Kricbel, E. T. Kunoth, II. I). Wiel, C. Pfeiffer, and W. II. Marshall (Hon. Sec.). 

Branch Show. —Considerable business in connection with the forthcoming 
show was transacted. 


Port Elliot, September 25. 

Present—Messrs, C. II. Hussey (Chairman), H Green, J. Virgin, E. Wood, 
P. O. Hutchinson, F. T. Fischer, W. E. Hargreaves, J. Brown, 11. Pannell, 
and E. Hill (Hon. Sec.). 

Green Fodder. — Mr. Fischer spoke very favorably of the excellent results 
obtained by feeding sheep and lambs on green mustard. 

Manures. —Mr. Fischer reported good results from use of kainit and bone- 
dust for potatoes. He worked into the ground 2cwt. of kainit a month before 
planting, and 2cwt. of bonedust at time of planting. He got from a plot one 
and a half chains square over a ton of large potatoes. Mr. Brown spoke very 
highly of the educational value of a visit to the Roscworthy College. To see 
the effect of the various manures on different soils was worth the trouble and 
expense incurred. 

Exhibit. —-Mr. Hutchinson tabled sample of Lawyer cane from Queensland. 
I his is used for basketwork and other similar purposes, and grows to the top 
of the highest trees, 

Weeds. Mr. Green called attention to the spread of the weed known aa 
charlock, or wild mustard, which he believed bad been introduced with oats 
from New Zealand, It would prove a very troublesome pest if not checked. 

Stud Bit els —Members thought the Government could assist more by 
lessening the quarantine expenses on imported cattle than by importing a few 
bulls of one particular breed. 
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Holder, September 25. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Giant (Chairman), R. Crocker, F. Rogers, T. 
Basford, J. Maddocks, J. O’Connell, P. J. Brougham, H. Vaughan, H. 
Blizard, C. Anderson, J. J. Odgers (Hon. Sec j, and one visitor. 

Caterpillar Pe«t. —Mr Vaughan reported that the night-feeding cater¬ 
pillars had appeared again in the orchard. They were rarely found on the 
trees, but generally at the foot, just under the soil. lie stated that lime 
sprinkled on the soil seemed to prevent their doing any harm. If a mixture of 
*201 hs. bran and 8ozs. of Paris green are mixed to a thick paste with treacle or 
sugar and water, and pieces of the mixture placed near the steins, the cater¬ 
pillars eat it greedily and are destroyed. 

Pruning. — Mr. Vaughan conducted members through the Ramco orchard 
and nursery, and explained matters in connection with the pruning, planting, 
and care of fruit trees, lie strongly advo<atcd encouraging lateral instead of 
vertical branches. 


Pyap, August 27. 

Present—Messrs. K. F. Huselius (Chairman), C. Iiillett, T. Teale, T. Smith, 
A. J. Brocklehurst, E Robinson, G. Clark, B. T. II. Cox, F. Muirhead, J. 
Aird, W. Axon, J. Ilolt, J. Harrington, II. Mills, \V. C. Rodgers (Hon. Sec.), 
S. McIntosh (expert Village Settlements), and two visitors. 

Dairying. —Mr. S. McIntosh addressed the meeting upon this subject to 
the following effect :— 

He wus not practically acquaint**i with this industry, but win well acquainted with tho-e 
who had boon long connected with dairying, and who had given him the benefit of their 
experience This was one of the mainstay** of farming, and one really good cow would produce 
enough butter to supply an average family. He thought the small holder should try to get an 
animal that would prove piofitabl© both for in ilk and for beef ; perhaps the cross between an 
Ajrshiro bull ami an Alderney or Jersey cow would suit best. Hay was an expensive item for 
feeding to dairy cows. It had reached £7 to £8 per ton for chatted hay, and ordinarily it was 
about £3 lus. Holder Village Association had taken the matter up, were sowing lucern and 
other fodders, and had purchased a good Ayrshire bull, w hich is on service for other Associa¬ 
tions on fee of 10s. The Ayrshire-Alderney cross gives a good milker, good beef, and a hardy 
animal. A second cross animal is generally inferior. The Holsteins came next, but require 
more food, which is difficult to provide on the Murray. Alderney hull and Ayrshire cow* is not 
desirable, and in-and-in breeding is a great mistake. The dam and gmnddam of the bull must 
have been good milkers, otherwise he is not a good dairy bull. Rapid milking is necessary, and 
fieijucmt changes of milkers w ill soon ruin a good milking cow. The bull should not run with the 
heid; a hoi'er should be three years old before boingmated. Experience has taught Scotch farmers 
to feed their cows whilst in the bails, as this makes them contented. One person only should 
have management of the dairy and herd, and he must have had experience. Cows must b© fed 
regularly as w ell as be milked at regular times. Women are best for milking the cow s. If a 
cow refuses to give down her milk, food her; but do not let the calf come with her during the 
milking time. He thou described the “ points ” of a good milking cow'; her tail is thin and 
tine to brush ? hair fine; nev. r has staghorns, light brisket, and high and weighty in the hind 
quarters; the converse being the points of a good beef cow. With exception of Polled Angus, 
very few polled cows arc good milkers, but they make good beef. In forming a dairy herd, 
cull out all inferior cows, and put the bull to the remainder. Peed the cows directly they come 
in, and keep the calf out of sight. Teach the cows to owe to the bail; tie the tail, and wash 
the udder and teats with luke-warm water. Keep the yards very dean. Whilst many kinds 
of fodder are good, the best is made up as follows: —Put hay chuff into a bin, add bran, (stilt 
is optional), treat with hot water or steam, stir well, and (cod in troughs at head of the bail. 
This will keep the cows contented in the yard He then mentioned several plants that are 
cultivated as fodder for stock, also for silage. If the cow r is a good one, allow her to run six 
to nine months ; cow's are generally better after the second cnlvrag. Keep only the best strain 
of slock, and secure a separator and other necess try modem dairy appliances. Water used in 
butter-making must be quite clear. Muddy water should be purified with lime or charcoal. 
Poultry and pigs should be roared in conjunction with dairy- farming. 
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Mundoora, September 17. 

Present—Messrs. G. Harris (in chair), H. M. Smith, R. Harris, W. 
Atkinson, D. Smith, W. J. Shearer, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring. —Mr. II. M. Smith spoke highly of the recent Congress of the 
Bureau, and referred to the advantage of manuring, bonedust being very 
favorably spoken of. Some of the members thought bonedust was not so 
suitable for this dry district as superphosphate. The Chairman said he had 
used Thomas's phosphate with fair results, but nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia gave no result. The Hon. Secretary said he bad tried treating seed 
wheat with superphosphate while wet from pickling, using about 121bs. of 
manure to the bushel. The result was very unsatisfactory, only about one- 
quarter of the grain growing lie thought it might possibly be due to the 
fact that he allowed the seed to dry before using it. 

Exhibits. —Mr. D, Smith tabled good sample of home-dried raisins. 


Gumeracha, September 20. 

Present—Messrs. W. A. Lee (in chair), R. P. Scott, S. Hannaford, W. J. 
Hannaford, D. Hanna, S. Ridler, W. V. Bond, G. F. Nepcan-Kmith, Dr. J. R. 
Stephens, and Dr. Gray Nicholls (Hon. Sec.). 

Codlin Motii. —Considerable discussion took place on the codlin moth 
regulations, members being of opinion that only one spraying should be compul¬ 
sory ; that scraping the stems to the height of the bandages only was nepessary; 
that it was imp tactical to pick up fallen fruit daily, and infested fruit from the 
trees each week ; and that cultivation under the trees was not advisable, as the 
clods became harbors for the pest. The members suggested that a Government 
depot should be established, where all cases should be thoroughly disinfected 
before being returned to the orchards. 


Port Firie, September 28. 

Present—Messrs. J. Lawrie (in chair), G. M. Wright, E. Stephens, Thos. 
Gambrell, P. J. Spain, R. F. Humphris, H. B. Welch, and R. M. Bertram 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Dried Fruits. —Mr. Gambrell tabled samples of apples, plums, apricots, 
figs, and raisins grown and dried by himself at Napperby. Members were 
particularly pleased with this exhibit, and were of opinion that the raisins were 
far superior to the average colonial dried fruit. 

Field Trials.— The rules of the proposed Field Trial Society were agreed 
to, and delegates appointed to represent the Branch. 

Hon. Secretary. —Mr. Bertram was granted six months’ leave of absence 
owing to temporary removal from the district, and Mr. G. M. Wright was 
appointed to act as Hon. Sec. 


Norton’s Summit, October 2. 

Present—Messrs. J. Jennings (Chairman), J. Fellow, J. Bishop, J. J. Bishop, 
W. Merchant, C. Jennings, C. W. Giles, A, Smith, and W. H. Osborne (Hon, 
Sec.). 

Fruit Pests. —Discusvsion took place on the possibility of introducing the 
dreaded Queensland fruit fly with bananas, pineapples, &c„ and in fruit 
packages. It was stated that two \ mashes had been noticed feeding on the 
codlin moth larvae, one of which, similar in appearance to a wood beetle, is a 
voracious feeder. Members were of opinion that experiments should be 
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conducted in a garden in the hills in the treatment of codlin moth on similar 
lines to those to be conducted at Marion by the Inspector of Fruit, a careful 
record being kept of the time occupied, the quantity of fruit destroyed, 8tc. 

Horticultural Union. —Most of the members were of opinion that a 
union of the growers of fruit in the vicinity of Adelaide would be of the 
greatest benefit, but the groat difficulty presents itself in “ How is it to be 
effected.” 

Australasian Fruitgrowers’ Union. —The Chairman stated that at the 
Brisbane Fruitgi oweiV Conference it was agreed that each delegate should use 
his influence to establish branches of the Union in his own district. Members 
of this Branch do not generally consider that much benefit would result from 
the establishment of such Branches. 


Calca, October 2. 

Present—Messrs. Jas. Bowman (Chairman), W. Wilcott, A. Newbold, and 
D. P. Thomas (Hon. Sec,). 

Fodder Plants. —Mr. Plush forwarded well-grown sample of kale from 
Bureau s*ecd. 

Rainfall. —For September, l OOOin. 


Amyton, September 30. 

Present—Messrs. Jos. Gum (Chairman), W. Mills, Thos. Gum, W. Hawke, 
H Gray, S. Thomas (lion. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Seed Experiments. — Members, with one exception, reported general 
failure with seed experiments last season, owing to drought. Rainfall for 
1890, 8 a 03oin.; for first six months of 1897, 2*615in.; July 1 to September 
30, 3*820m. 

Farming a 640-Acre Holding. —Mr. W. Mills read a paper on this 
subject, of which the following is the substance :— 

Every fanner should work his farm on a definite system. My system of working a fanu of 
040 acres, combining grazing with cultivation, would be as follows* - First, I would divide the 
farm into four paddocks of 160 acres each, leaving a block of 40 acres for the homestead as 
nearly in the centre of the farm as a suitable spot could be found. 1 would crop 300 acres 
each year, of which 150 acres would be fallow land. Instead of putting in all fallow*. I 
w'ould work the previous year’s fallow'. By ploughing early, and keeping the land clean, two 
good crops can be obtained from one fallowing, the second of which can be easily and 
cheaply worked with the scarifier. I prefer this to putting in 300 acres fallow 
land for the following reasons : A team of eight horses is sufficient to fallow 150 acres, 
and to do the seeding and harvest work of 300 acres. If you do more fallow with the one 
team you have portion badly worked, and the horses are in poor fettle, and the shoulders in 
bad condition for the harvest work. If von run two teams, you have all that extra expense, 
and after the following is done have really no use for the second team. I would use the 
binder and header to harvest the crop, and to conserve a large supply of good wholesome food 
for the working stock. Dairying will scarcely pay owing to distance from market, and to the 
fact that butter is low in price when we are best able to supply it. Sheep, however, are a 
decided benefit. You must, of course, have your fences sheep-proof, but the whole of this 
expense should not be debited against the sheep, as in my opinion such a fence is money well 
spent, whether you keep sheep or not, as young stock of other descriptions cannot be kept in 
the paddocks without something more than the ordinary fences we used to have. When fal¬ 
lowing, before I kept sheep I had to go over the land with the harrows to knov k clown the 
buck-bush, dry grass, and stubble, but sheep save this trouble and help to keep the land clean 
besides manuring the land more evenly than other stock. I do not advocate putting the 
whole flook on the fallow. My practice is to shear early and put in sufficient sheep to keep 
the rubbish from seeding, the others are put in the paddock to be fallowed the following 
season. If the whole flock is put on to tho fallow at times to feed it down, they will carry a 
lot of seed in their wool and make the land dirty again. Many farmers do not take sufficient 
care in removing sheej) from an “ oaty M paddock on to the fallow One hundred ewes will 
be sufficient for breeding purposes, and, with proper management, these will give you 76 per 
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cent, to 100 per rone, of Iambi* Cull out the oldest and worst- woolied sheep, and replace 
with young stock. Do not breed from ewes until they are four-tooth. Do not breed out of 
the ordinary season, or overstock. A small stock well fed is hotter than a largo one poorly fed. 
From 1802 to 1890 my Hock of 100 ewe - gave mo a net annual return of £25 besides provid¬ 
ing meat tor 'be household, and clear.ng the land. 'Hie Merino is about the host breed for 
the district 1 consider no farm complete without three or four cows, and a few pigs and 
foM Is, T keep al out 150 tovrls, and find them a source of profit. 

Members considered four paddocks insufficient where sheep are kept, as 
horses and sheep should not be allowed to graze together, as the horses did not 
do well. Mr. Mills, however, said his did very well running in the same 
paddock with the sheep. Members were of opinion that if more than 150 
acres could not be fallowed by eight horses; without their shoulders getting in 
bad condition, it showed had management and neglect. A visitor asked 
whether a five-wire fence was not suffeient. The Chairman said it might keep 
sheep in, but the iambs would get through. The little cost and trouble of 
putting in an additional wire was so small that it was not worth while trying 
to do with less. A good sheep-proof fence should be 3ft. 4in. high, with a barb 
wire on top. In reply to question, the Chairman and Mr. 11. Gray said they had 
used No. 10 wire for the two bottom wires, but were not satisfied with it, and 
would use nothing smaller than No. 8 All members recognised the necessity 
for sheep-proof fencing the paddocks if they are to be cleaned close to the 
fence, otherwise the sheep will clean to within about a chain of the fence, and 
then crawl under the wires to get at the better feed on the other side, leaving 
the margin of the field dirty, in consequence of which the seed is distributed 
all over the field at harvesting. 

Horse Complaint. —A member reported that one of his horses hits been 
unwell for some time, and is gradually getting worse. The symptoms were 
frequent staling (which left a whitish sediment on the ground), dullness and 
sluggish. The horse is five years old, and a heavy drinker. [The thirst is 
caused by feverish condition. The fiequent staling is most probably due to 
kidney trouble, but what is really the matter could only be ascertained by a 
veterinary surgeon.— Gen. Sec.] 


Meadows, October 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), T. B. Brooks, T. A. Buttery, S. 
Lawrence, 1). Tester, W. Collins, W. Nicolle, W. A. Sunman (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Calves I)yino. —The Hon. Sec.reported that his calves were dying from some 
disease new to Inin. The symptoms were swelling of the jaws, bleeding from 
the nose, and passing of blood. Members had no experience of this complaint. 
[It is impossible to give any information on such matters without fuller par¬ 
ticulars as to course of complaint, age and condition of animals, feed, &c.— 
Gen. Sk<;.] 

Siikep.— -Mr. Nicolle read a short paper on this subject. He thought it 
would pay small farmers to keep a few sheep if only on account of the saving 
in the meat bill. The fat can be exchanged for candles and soap, the skins are 
worth up to 5s., according to the quantity aud quality of the wool, and the 
land is kept cleaner and in better condition. With scrub country that is not 
rough, if the timber is cut and burnt with other rubbish, and sheep put on the 
land, they will keep the scrub from growing again and the grass will improve. 
If we go in for rearing sheep or lambs for market or for wool, we must have 
several paddocks, and pay move attention to details, selecting only the beet of 
the ewes to mate with good rams, and continually culling out the worst of the 
flock and replacing with the best of the young stock. For lambs for mark*:t 
the Merino, crossed with the Shropshire or Southdown, will give large lambs 
which mature quickly. 
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Forest Range, October 7* 

Present—Messrs. J. Vickers (Chairman), It. Townsend, J. Sharpe, G. Monks, 
A. Green, J. Green, H. Caldicott, J. G. Rogers, H. Waters, S. G. Collins, C. 
Stafford, W. Cherryman, J. Fry, R. M. llackett (Hon. Sec.), and twelve visitors. 

Pruning. —Mr J. C. Grasby, of Balhannah, read the following paper on 
“ Pruning Fruit Trees 99 :— 

In dealing with the question of pruning, it is necessary to consider first the object to he 
attained--to procure a tree capable of carrying a crop of fruit without breaking. Trees left to 
themselves naturally run to top, ihc lower branches gradually becoming broken while the top 
becomes overburdened and freque it y breaks down Pruning renders it possible to train a 
tree to almost any shape required ; by means of pruning the principal branches of the tree are 
furnished with fruit spurs throughout tin* whole length. This is most noticeable in stone 
fruit, especially poaches, which, if left unpruned, very soon run themselves out, and hear only 
on the tips of the atm gling branches. 1*1 uning renders the fructification more equal, for, by 
removing the supei abundant buds and branches, we contribute to the form it ion of new fruit 
buds for the next season. It also conduces to the production of fine and more saleable fruit. 
IIai’ii g r nMdered the objects of pruning, it is necessary to consider the system most suitabe 
for soil and climate. What are the objects to be attained 5 To procure a tree capable of 
beaung a good tegular crop, enulv worked round, fruit within icui.h so us to be economically 
spraVMl and gathered without the use of ladders, and also that frutt infested with codlin motfi 
may be regulaily gathered and destroyed. In mdei to get a tree to coni’ nm to the general 
principles here laid down, it will be necessary, on planting, to bead them down to about 1 Sin.in 
height, the iitst year ft *m thiee to five shoots should lm allowed to grow unchecked, the next 
year these should be cast back to say Hut to fun. Jn trees of upright grow th the leading bud 
should point ont"wards ; this should supply six or eigh shoots next year, which should again 
be shot tuned as before. The following or third year should give siitfh ient main branches t > 
foim a good tr* e. All the lateral blanches should be spur-pi uned, if possible, in the summer, so 
as t > develop fruit buds. By this -vstem \\e should he able to get a tree at four years old 
that \\ould de\elop into a s'iff, open, although upright tiee, capable of untying a heavy crop 
without breaking, and more easily "worked vmh < ultivatois than if allowed to spuuda.id bend 
with the weight of the ft uit. In pruning my old trees, where it was possible I have shot tened 
them all back, \t hit h bits bad the effect ot filling up the lower putt of the trees, and, in many 
case*., I have taken out tin* leading centre uimplet-l v for the purpose of forming a more spread¬ 
ing open tree. The above method let'em more purtieuhulv to apple.- and pears. Hums rc- 
quiic mor.* wood and less tutting rimrrie.s, uftei she tree is fo mod, tin* less cutting they 
have i he better ; but should la* well hutded back at find, so as to get plenty of branches. With 
regard to peaches, it is hardly possible to cut too much wood away. After the tree is formed 
i ut out every other shoot, and cut back the remainde** to a third, will be found a good general 
nilo When peaches me allowed to over-bear, the fruit soon becomes small, and the tree soon 
gets feob'e, and the best thing is to cut it right hack and form a fresh head. 

Mr Monks agreed with Mr Grasby as to treatment of apricots and peaches, 
but thought the continued pruning of apple trees took more out of the ground 
for less fruit. Intense pinning was made too much of; he did not think it 
possible to regulate the crop, \pples from pruned trees did not keep so well 
as from old unpruned trees. It was only the presence of the codlin moth that 
led die Tasmanian growers to heading back their trees. Mr. Collins wished to 
know whether Mr. Grasby would cut the shoots away entirely where they are 
too thick, or leave a spur. Mr. Sharpe said his unpruned peach trees bore 
regular crops. It did not pay to cut the tops out of the apples; prune for the 
first three or four years, and then leave them alone. If you continue to prune 
the trees are filled up too much to get good colored fruit. The best fruit was 
obtained from the top; the trees did not grow much after reaching about ?Oft. 
He liked to have large well balanced trees with cross limbs removed. It was 
more difficult to cultivate where you have dwarf trees. Mr. A. Green said trees 
with only 15in. to lBin. of stem would touch the ground on sidings. His Winter 
Pearmains on the top of the trees were well colored, and of good quality: hut 
those on the lower limbs, though left on nearly a month longer, were practically 
of no value. He found that the more air they got the better the fruit. Mr. J. 
Green considered that the amount of work attached to systematic pruning made 
it unprofitable. Mr. H. Green said with trees starting to branch at lBin. worse 
work in cultivation was impossible. Mr. Vickers said he found that trees pruned 
as auggestod by Mr. lira shy, did not interfere with cultivating operations to any 
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extent, besides which we must bring our trees down for convenience in spraying. 
He was the first in this district to spray, and found it did not pay to treat tall 
trees. In reply, Mr. Grasby said he could not see what greater tax there 
could be on the soil than for the trees to grow vigorously, bear heavily, and 
break down with the weight of the fruit. By pruning, the trees begin to bear 
in about four years, and the useless supeiabundant growth being cut out, they 
keep growing and bearing, and there was no fear of soft fruit. It is impossible 
to remodel the trees without sacrificing three years’ crops. Three years ago be 
cut down some Winter Pearmains which bore about 20buah. per tree each 
alternate year. These were now bearing moderate crops. Strawberry Pippins 
cut down earlier now bore evenly. If the branches are started at about 18in.“ 
from the ground they are stronger, and do not bend over. Which interfered 
most with cultivating ? Such trees or unpruned trees with limbs bending to 
the ground with the weight of the fruit at the end ? By setting the draught 
of the plough 'well over tie could cultivate under the trees. The trees should 
be shaped like a wine-glass and would not interfere with the plough. If 
cutting the shoots right away appeared too severe, leave a few to grow until 
the tree begins to bear, and then cut them down. If there are too many up¬ 
right stems take some right out. Their object should be to get the trees to 
grow to the shape the Dunn’s Seedling does naturally. The extra yield per 
acre from properly-pruned trees makes it profitable to apply bonedust to keep 
the soil in good condition. Root-pruning is only necessary if the trees run too 
much to head. In summer-pruning, snipping off the points is no good, as clean 
cuts cause fresh shoots. Place the knife against the wood and break it off, 
this will cause the formation of fruit spurs. Summer-pruning of apples should 
be confined to lateral growths, leaving the upright shoots for winter treatment. 
He might mention that last season he picked fruit straight from pruned trees 
for export to England,and realised 4s. per case clear; there was practically no 
waste fruit. He considered Ribston Pippins and Dunn’s Seedlings two of the 
best apples to send to England; Hoover was useless for this purpose. 

Exhibits.— Mr. Monks tabled raspberry canes of present season’s growth, 
about 16in. long. Mr. Sharpe tabled brown oats, 4ft. high, with from 150 
to 200 stools on each. 


Pyap, October 1. 

Present—Messrs. K. F. Huselius (Chairman), G. Clarke, II. Mills, W. Axon, 
J. Aird, J. Harrington, T. Smith, C. Billett, B. T. H. Cox, E. Robinson, W. C. 
Rodgers (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Tomatoes. —In reply to question, the Chairman said tomato plants should be 
set out when about Sin. high. If left longer they run up too much and get 
too high before they flower, and in consequence the fruit has not sufficient 
shelter. Mr. Harrington said as the young plants require shelter, it is a 
very good plan to sow wheat or broad beans round the tomato plot. 

vegetables you Seed. —Mr. Aird asked whether it was necessary to 
transplant melons in order to get good seed. Cabbages, cauliflowers, and 
lettuces should have the stump slit down after the heart has been cut off, and 
then be transplanted. Turnips, carrots, parsnips, and onions should be trans¬ 
planted in order to get the best seed. [There is more tradition than anything 
else in this notion. How can the transplanting have any effect on the" seed? 
It may cause the plants to run to seed more freely, and later so as to escape 
cross-fertilisation.— Gen. Sec.] Members were of opinion that manure for 
vegetables should be well rotted before being used in the garden, as the 
germinating power of seed is injured by fresh manure. 

Citrus Trees —Mr. Clarke said young citrus trees from stiff or clay soil 
should have the ball of earth broken when planting in loose sandy soil. When 
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the young trees require manure, dig a trench round about 18in from the stem, 
put in a layer of Bheep manure, then soil, another layer of manure, and so on 
till filled up, then water well. The lower shoots, as well as the water shoots 
should be removed. By judicious pruning larger and better fruit was obtained. 
By thinning out the fruit, the remainder is greatly benefited. 


Millicent, October 7. 

Present—Messrs R. Campbell (Chairman), A, McRostie, H. Hart, H. A. 
Stewart, G. Mutton, II. Oberlander, H Holzgrefe, W. J. Whennen, and S. J. 
Stuckey. 

Rye. —In reply to inquiry from Penola Branch re harvesting rye for hay, 
members were of opinion that it should be cut just as it has finished flowering. 
Except where other cereals will not grow, they would not recommend rye for 
hay; wheat on the green side is much preferable. Rye is generally grown for 
green feed, and, if put in in time to catch the first rains, good results arc 
generally obtained. 

Rainfall. —Recorded for September, 2*870in. Crops generally look well. 

Flour Mill. —Members thought as there was so much demand for roller 
flour it was a pity they had no plant in the district. The local miller, on being 
communicated with, said he would prefer to dispose of the mill to someone else 
to put in new machinery. It was considered that the oats grown in the district 
were not sufficiently good for oatmeal. 

Stray Sheep. —A long discussion took place on the question of the best 
means of dealing with the strange sheep so that their owners might get them 
back, hut nothing definite was decided on. 


Robertstown, October 6. 

Present—Messrs. N. Westphalen ^Chairman), A. Day, W. Armstrong, W. 
Mosey, A. Ilempil, A. Rhode G. Dalatz, and B. A, McCaffrey (Hon. Sec.). 

Black Rust. — Mr. Day said he noticed black rust (Urocystus ocultaj 
generally appears before the head forms on their light soils ; but in the south 
he had seen it on matured plants It was suggested that members should take 
special notice this year, and if any black rust is found samples should be sent 
to the Central Bureau. [Why?— Gen. Sec ] 

Salt Patches. —A long discussion on the use of gypsum on salt patches 
took place. The Hon. Sec. promised to try some experiments this year. He 
also mentioned that gypsum was kept ir. the stables at the Roseworthy College, 
and a small quantity sprinkled on the floors daily. This was done to prevent 
the escape of ammonia from the manure, and to sweeten the stables. 

Weed Destroyer. —Mr. Armstrong said he had experimented with half a 
pound of bluestone dissolved in 2galls. of warm water, poured it on to plants 
of thistle and sheepweed. It was very successful, and did not appear to 
injure the wheat plant. Members reported that the red poppy was appearing 
in the crops this year, [Carbonate of soda is very poisonous*to plants, and if 
dissolved m water with white arsenic, then heavily diluted with water, it may 
be used on large patches of weed — Gen. Sec.] 


Albert, October 2. 

Present—Messrs, J. Wetherall (Chairman), H. Smith, G. Acres, O. Haggard, 
J* Gill, J. Fahey, W. H. Edwards (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fruit Pest. —Members reported that the apricot trees at Moorook and New 
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Residence Settlements were attacked by a thin “grub” which bores a hole into 
the young green fruit, eats the kernel, and then leaves the fruit. This is 
causing considerable loss of fruit, and members desired advice as to preventive 
measures to be adopted. [Try spraying trees with loz. Paris green and lib. 
fresh lime in lOgalls. of water. It is impossible to give satisfactory advice 
on such matters unless specimens of the insects are forwarded — Gen. Sec.] 


Murray Bridge, October 0. 

Present—Messrs, F. II. Wurm (Chairman), W. Lehmann, J. H. Thiele, 
J. J. Stecker, H. Schubert, W. Schubert, J. G. Jaensch, H. Block, B. Brctag, 
B. Jaensch, J. Cowan, W. II. Wundersitz, J. G Newmann,R. Edwards (Hon. 
Sec.), and six visitors. 

Manuring. —Mr. H. Schubert said he had tried coating seed wheat with 
superphosphate before sowing, with the result that very few of the grains 
germinated. While the grain was wet from pickling, he mixed superphosphate 
with it, and allowed it to dry before sowing. The soil was dry at time 
of sowing, but had a good fall of rain occurred he thought result might 
have been different. He was of opinion that drilling the seed in 
with superphosphate on dry limestone soil would result in failure. 
Mr. F. Wurm, sen., said on many farms on Yorke's Peninsula he 
had known of the seed being put in with the superphosphate on soil largely 
composed of limestone, and it remained in the soil weeks before germinating; 
but he had never beard of any serious damage being done to the tfruin. Mr. 
J. G. Jaensch and others said their experiences were the same as Mr. Sdhubelt's. 
Mr. Lehmann said a large farmer in Victoria used “ phosphate ” guano in¬ 
stead of superphosphate with very satisfactory results. Members pointed out, 
however, that the latter was far stronger and more likely to have an injurious 
effect on the grain. 

Fruitgrowing — Mr. F. Wurm, sen., of Stansbury, gave an instructive 
address on this subject, and dealt with the preparation of the soil, planting, 
pruning, preserving, &c. 


Willunga, October 0. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Blacker, M.P., Jno. Binney, W. J. Binney, A. 
Slade, Jas. Valentine, Jno. Allen, C. Bray (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Ckukal Experiments. —Mr. W. J. Binney tabled several varieties of 
wheat, one of barley, and one of flax, all of which looked remarkably well, 
He reported l aving about 100 varieties of wheat under trial, all of which were 
doing well. 

Manuring,— Considerable discussion took place on the value of manures 
for cereals, members being of opinion that the outlay on manures would be 
handsomely repaid. 

Stripper v. Binder.— It was unanimously agreed that the twine-binder 
and header should be used in preference to the stripper for harvesting grain. 


Onetree Hill, October 8- 

Present—Messrs. Jnu. Bowman (Chairman), A. Adams, F, IWritt, II. II, 
Blackham, F. Bowman, Geo. Bowman, J. Flower, J. 8. Harvey, F. L, Ifould, 
W. Kelly, E. A. Kelly, J. Hogarth, A. Thomas, J. Clucas (lion. Sec.), Pro* 
fessor W. Lowrie, and about forty visitors. 
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Seed Experiments.—M r. Adams showed sample of Dart’s Imperial 
wheat sown on April 28. The plants were nearly 4ft high, of healthy 
growth, and good ear. 

Manuring.—P rofessor Lowrie gave a very instructive address on this 
subject, of which the following is an abstract:— 

Fanners now gave much more attention to this question, and their interest was still 
growing. What was necessary to make a success of manuring was to ascertain by experi¬ 
ment and scientific research what essentials to plant life were wanting in their respective soils, 
and to supply deficiencies with the best fertilisers available. The elements of plant focal 
must necessarily be exhausted by continuous cropping unless replaced by some artificial 
agency. Nitrates were most valuable, and here in our drier climate they were not so liable 
to be washed out of the soil as in Europe, consequently such heavy dressings were not 
required. Fioin lewt. to 1 |cwt. per acre would be found sufficient for a haycrop in 
South Australia, whereas in Europe they applied from 2cwts. to 4ewts. Our farmers 
made a mistake in being too economical, and using this manure to sparingly. Phos 
phates were necessary for the pioduetion of vigorous growth, but their continued use 
alone helped the crops to take out the nitrates from the soil, arid consequently had 
a similar effect in the ernl to overcropping. In this respect only was the soil exhausted 
hy manuring with phosphates. The various commercial fertilisers on the market were 
referred to, and their values and relative cost dealt with Bonedust was highly re* 
commended , but, for quick returns, it must be firmly powdered and drilled in with the seed. 
Nitrogenous manures, such as sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda, most readily replaced 
the nitrates removed by the crop; but ImnedHst had a more lasting effect. Steamed bones 
gave a maximum of phosphate of lime, the fatty matter in unsteamed bones resisted the 
action of moisture, and thus impair, d its efficiency. Mineral superphosphates of standard 
quality answered well. Tire slag remitting from the manufacture of steel <ont.ained 
phosphoric acid, hut the quality depended ujron the contents of the flux used in smelting. It 
needed to he very finely ground, or it would be years before the soil would rsepond to its present e. 
For light soils potash manures were very valuable. More use would be made of wood ashes were 
farmers more generally aware ol their fertilising properties. It would he practically uncles*, 
however, on strong soils, and should g* nerallv be iw'd only when the soil failed to respond to 
manuring w ith superphosphate It was a mistake to manure too lightly. From fiOlbs. to 1121 bs. 
of phosphates was the usual dressing; but it would be more profitable to double that for hay. 
Occasionally such a dressing might prove too heavy for a wheat crop, and, again, the rainfall 
may not be sufficient to enable the manure to be utilised by the crop ; but in this case it re¬ 
mained in the soil for the next crop. A mixture of l^cwt. of superphosphate and Jcwl. of 
nitrate of soda would be found to give good returns. Where the rainfall is light, special care 
must be taken that lho soil is well worked, A mistake was made in neglecting faimyard 
manure, ft kept the land more upon, and its organic matter held the moisture. It was folly 
to let it go to waste. Hocks containing a sufficiently high percentage of phosphoric acid, to he 
profitably dealt with, had not been discovered in South Australia. On some parts of York©’a 
Peninsula low grade deposits which might pay for local use had been found, and prospecting 
for othei and better supplies w as being vigorously prosecuted. Lime was not a manure. It 
was used to make heavy clay soils friable, and to release the plant food in them. It is used 
in large quantities for tnis purpose - from 1 to 10 tons per acre. 

Turkeys. —Mr. Barrett called attention to error in page 200 of the October 
Journal in his paper on Turkeys. He recommended crossing the bronzewing 
cock on black hens, and not the reverse as stated. 


Kanmantoo, October 8, 

Present—Messrs. Jno. Downing (in chair), F. Lehmann, J. Hair, J. Mullins, 
T. Hawthorne, E. Downing, A. Hair, P. Lewis, II. Werner, and W. G. Mills 
(Hon. See.;. 

Paper. —Mr. Lehmann read a short paper on “The Value of Observation 
to the Farmer/’ He considered it necessary for every farmer to cultivate to 
the utmost his faculty of observation. Observation made people practical. The 
farmer who observes and thinks for himself is more independent than others. 
In buying land, the color and texture of the soil, position, vegetation, &c., have 
all to be considered, and unless the farmer is observant he is likely to make 
mistakes. The same thing applies to stock as well as to other things, such as 
purchasing machinery, manures, and so on. Faimers should cultivate a taste 
for reading. Study all the agricultural papers, and pick out the items which 

* E 
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may benefit them or the district. Young folks should study such subjects as 
geology, chemistry, botany, and mechanics. The study of the laws and 
principles relating to the growth of plants and the working of machinery would 
be of immense benefit to them in after life. The Chairman agreed with Mr. 
Lehmann and stated that in America scientific knowledge was disseminated by 
the managers and officers of the experiment stations going through their 
respective districts lecturing on various subjects, and giving practical lessons 
to the younger people. Mr. Lehmann said, in regard to manuring, the 
different soils required different treatment ; and, to make a success, it 
was necessary for the farmer to understand the requirements of each, 
and this would only be gained by continual observation. A suggestion was 
made that some of the leading stockbreeders should be approached with a 
view to getting lectures or advice upon breeding and treating of stock suited to 
different localities. 

Dairying. —Considerable discussion took place on this subject with particu¬ 
lar reference to the improved methods adopted. Mr. J. Hair said he read an 
account of a model dairy farm in Victoria where everything was done on the 
most approved style, and the profits were very considerable. 

Brands on Sheep.—M r. Lehmann inquired the best width to have sheep 
brands. The general opinion was that Jin. wide was most suitable. Some 
members thought ear marks should be registered, as the brands often come off. 
A discussion ensued on the best material to use for branding. Various 
mixtures are used in this district, including paint and tar, but both of these 
were considered to be injurious to the wool. A mixture of linseed oil, lamp¬ 
black, and flour or whiting was considered good. 

Rolling Land. —Mr. Lehmann said he found it a good plan to have a box 
on top of his roller, so that when rolling the land the roots and stones,*if there 
were only a limited number, could be picked up. The stones could be tipped 
into the watercourses or on to the ends. Members considered this plan, which 
had been previously advocated by the Branch, a good one. 


Finniss, October 4. 

Present—Messrs, A. Willcock (Chairman), T. R. Sumner, W. W. Heath, 
S. Eagle, II. Langrehr, W. T. L. Heath, S. Collett, and T. Oolleit (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers.— Messrs T. Collett and 8. Collett w ere elected Chairman and Hon. 
Sec. respectively for ensuing year. 

Visit to Garden. —This meeting was held at Mr. 8. Collett’s residence, the 
fruit garden being inspected by the members, who were impressed by the very 
healthy appearance of the* trees. Mr. Collett reported that Surchead Cabbage 
was rather coarse and not a first-class variety. 


Redhill, October 11. 

Present—Messrs. F. Wheaton (Chairman), G. Wheaton, R. H. Siviour, 
L. R. Wake, I). Lithgow, A. Stone, A, A. Robertson, R. B. P. Bailey, A. Hill, 
S. II. Treloar, and T. McDonald (Hon. Sec.). 

Black Ritst and Takkall. —Considerable discussion ensued on these two 
diseases of the wheat plant. Mr, Wheaton stated that black rust was prevalent 
in his crops, and asked if members could give any information as to the cause and 
remedy, ^ Mr. Lithgow said his experience was that if the seed is sown when 
the land is dry the crop is more liable to the disease. Over-cultivation and too 
much cropping were also mentioned as causes, and it was stated that crops on 
loose soils were most liable to the disease, those on day soils being seldom 
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attacked. Members came to the conclusion that the best preventive treatment 
was not to crop the land too often and not to sow when the soil is too dry. [The 
experience of members of other Branches as to starving the rust by cultivating 
leaf crops, root crops, legumes &cc. 9 also as to the varieties of wheats most liable 
to attack, and the influence of soil and cultivation on this disease, will be of 
great value.— Gen. Sec.] 

Quantity oe Seed to Sow.— Mr. Siviour initiated a discussion on this 
subject, lie advocated fairly thin sowing, as likely to give best result. He 
contended that a crop of average thickness would produce better matured grain 
than a thick crop, and would not be so liable to blighting. He sowed £bush. 
per acre. Most of the members preferred thicker sowings, say from 1 hush, to 
II bush, per acre. 

Drilling in Seed. —In reply to question, Mr. Wheaton said that his crops, 
which were put in with the drill with manure, have made much greater 
growth, are standing the dry weather as well as the broadcasted crops, and are 
much freer from wild oats. He used about 901 bs. of superphosphate and 001 hs. 
of Thomas phosphate per acre. The best crop he has, however, was put in 
with the drill, hut not manured, on land that had been resting for several 
years. 


Belair, October 2. 

Present—Messrs. Alex, Murray (Chairman), W. II Sanders, G. R. Laffer 
(lion See.), and one visitor. 

Branch Snow. —It was decided to unite with f'berry Gardens and Clarendon 
Branches and hold a combined show of the products of the district next March. 


Nantawarra, October 11. 

Present—Messrs. S. Sleep (Chairman\ K. J. Herbert, A. L. Greenshields, 
K. Pridhum, ,1. W. Dali. .1 Nicholls, A. Herbert, C. Belling, T. Dixon (Hon. 
See.), A. Steinwodel, and (\ L. Reuter (Balaklava Branch), and two visitors. 

Manuring. — Members inspected a number of crops in the district for the 
purpose of seeing the results of the use of tHe seed and manure drill The 
first crop inspected belonged to Mr. Frost, and was of the Steimvedel wheat 
drilled in dry with BOlbs. superphosphate and 20lbs. of wood ashes per acre. 
The ashes were added principally to make the super, work freely through the 
drill. The crop was just coming into ear, and was looking fairly well con¬ 
sidering the unseasonable weather. Adjoining this was a crop drilled in with 
lOOlbs. of Thomas phosphate per acre; this was shorter in the straw’ than the 
previous lot, but superior to the broadcasted crop alongside. Members thought 
the drilled portions would yield nearly double the broadcasted. Mr. Dixon’s 
crop, drilled in with 40lbs. red wheat and a mixture of OOlbs superphosphate 
and 24ibs. of dry wood ashes, was next visited. This being a iater variety is not 
yet coming into ear, and is showing the effects of the cutting winds and absence 
of rain. A strip right through the paddock which was drilled in without 
manure is very much poorer. Where 1 OOlbs. Thomas phosphate was used the 
crop was not so good. Portion of it is very dirty w r ith “ wild mustard,” and 
will consequently be cut at once for ensilage. The next paddock, belonging 
to Mr. Frost, was drilled in with superphosphate and ashes, but did not look 
so well as those previously inspected. The owner could not account for the 
difference in result from exactly similar treatment. Next was a paddock on 
which 4011)8. Purple Straw wheat was drilled in with BOlbs. superphosphate 
and 201bs. wood ash, on which the crop looks quite 50 per cent, better than a 
broadcast crop alongside; on the west side a land was drilled in without 
manure, and then came the same wheat drilled in with l OOlbs. Thomas 
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phosphate per acre. At one end, where the soil consisted of stilt* clay and 
sand, the crop looked as well as where the superphosphate was used, but on 
the other end it was little better than the broadcasted. Another paddock of 
rubbly nature was sown with Stoinwedel wheat and superphosphate the same 
as previous crop. The wheat was nicely out in ear and much better than an 
adjoining crop where Thomas phosphate was used. On some patches where 
the water had run a very heavy crop of hay could be cut. Further down the 
same paddock was a plot drilled in without manure, which some members 
considered inferior to the broadcasted crops. All these crops were on fallow' 
land, w'hich was sown dry, and consequently most of them were weedy in the 
bottom. The next paddock visited, which was cropped last year, was partly 
manured with farmyard manure and part with superphosphate. It was very 
full of wild oats, but on the drilled portion the wheat stood well above the oats 
and could be reaped fairly clean if needed. Most of it, however, is to be cut 
for hay, and members estimated that it would yield a ton to the acre. In the 
evening Mr. Steinwedel expressed himself as being very well pleased with 
what he had seen during the day. He was convinced that on the limestone 
soil superphosphate was superior to Thomas phosphate, but the latter would 
pay to use on the heavier clays. From what they had seen it was evident that 
the drilled manured crops got a good start of the weeds, and this alone was a 
considerable advantage. He had been using manures for fifteen years, and 
found that even when he did not get sufficient from the crop to pay the 
expenses the improvement of the grass made it up; not only did more feed 
grow, but stock seemed to do better on it. lie advUed using lime on heavy 
soils. 

Field Trial Society. —Matters in connection with the Northern Yprke’s 
Peninsula Field Trial Society were dealt with. 

Ewonr of Fruit. —Mr. Dali mentioned that owing to low prices 
obtained for fruit exported to England last season many growers did not clear 
more than 3s. 6d. per case. 


Kapunda, October 9, 

Present—Messrs G. Teagle (in chair), H. T. Morris, M. Hansbury, Pat 
Kerin, Peter Kerin, H. King, and T. Jeff's (Hon. Sec.). 

11 usi ness. —It was decided to allow the proposed hold trial of seed drills to 
stand over until early next season. Some discussion took place concerning the 
disposal of the Jersey bulls purchased by the Government. 


Arthurton, October 7. 

Present—Messrs. W. Short (Chairman), W. H. Hawke, W. Smith, M. 
Lomman, H. Short, H. Freeman, J. Pearson, J. Koch, 0. Koch, J. B, Rowe 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Manuring. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. J. Koch, and 
after inspecting the well-appointed outbuildings a profitable time was spent 
in inspecting the crops, most of which have been put in with the seed and 
manure drill. Some portions were drilled in without mnnure, and the 
difference between the manured and unmanured crops was very noticeable. 
Members agreed that where the crop was put in with the drill manure should 
also be used. 

Field Trials,— Considerable discussion took place on the forthcoming field 
trial of harvesting implements. Mr. Barr’s paper on “Judging by Points” 
was also discussed. Members did not entirely agree with Mr. Barr, and 
thought the judging at the previous trial satisfactory. 
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Ra.infa.ll. —Recorded by Mr. Short for September, 2*112in.; for nine 
months, ll*464in.; by Mr Hawke, at Tiparra, 2*065in. and ll*022in. 
respectively. 


Mount Gambier, October 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. Umpherston (Chairman), (1. G. Collins, D. Norman, 
sen., A. J. Wedd, T. H. Williams, W. Mitchell M. G. Wilson, James Bowd, 
J. Dyke, Thomas Kdwards, W. Barrows, and PI Lewis (Hon. See.). 

Congress —The Chairman stated that the recent Congress of the Agricultural 
Bureau in Adelaide was the most successful that had been held. 

Analyses. —Mr. Mitchell referred in eulogistic terms to the conduct of the 
Journal of Agriculture and Industry: but, in reference to a paragraph stating 
that the School of Mines would undertake analyses for Branches of the Bureau 
at a charge of tts. for each matter contained in the substance analysed, 
considered the charge to be excessive. 

Coiiltn Merit.—Mr. T. II. Williams read a paper on this subject, in which 
he referred to the opinions entertained by Professors Washburn, Shugerland, 
R. C. Kedzie, Mr. Charles French, Mr. S. Olliff, Miss Eleanor A. Ormerod, 
and others. It was resolved to discuss the paper on a future occasion. 


Quorn, October 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. B. Rowe (Chairman),!', licrdc, James Cook, C. Patten, 
R. Thompson, and A. F Noll (Hon. See.). 

Use and Preservation of Farm Lm p u lm ants. — Mr. R. Thompson read 
a paper to the following effect:— 

Sheds are almost as necessary as the implements and machinery. Straw-covered sheds are 
the coolest, but neither diy nor fireproof; therefore, bon roofs are pieferahie, especially as 
they afford a good catchment area for rainwat *r. When machine!y and implements are not 
in u*e they should be cleaned thoroughly espe cially twiu«bmden, which have so many bear¬ 
ings Whilst the grease, &c., is fresh and soft it cm he removed in a ver\ shoit time, but 
not so when it has become hard and dry. All necessary repairs should be done at once, and 
all extra parts supplied. It is too late to do these th ngs at tho time the machine is required 
to go to work. It is a groat mistake U> leave *uich tilings until the last day, and then rush off 
to the machinist, who will most probably be over-burdened with work, and unable to give 
that strict attention and caicful work to the job which he would be able to devote to it when ho 
lias more leisure. Cleaning and painting are both very necessary to the life of imple¬ 
ments, Acr He w ould paint first coat with red lead and boiled oil, not much turpentine, giound 
in a paint mill or oil a flagstone with a round lubber <»ive felloes and naves of wheels one 
coat, then stop all cracks with white lead and red lead mixed as a putty, then give two coat* all 
over, paint the nave-bands blaek, also the under carriage, shafts, and beams, and the top 
part or u waggon drab or slate, as yollow, green, and blue do not stand well. The durability 
of lead paint more than compensate* for the brightness of the other color*. Attention to holts 
and nuts its a most important matter If the ends of timber in a waggon or machine split, put 
n bolt or sc row through, and before painting give a good coating of oil on tho end grain. He 
would not. use oil and grease to excess on cogwheels, but would use more black lead mixed 
with a little water, and apply with a small paintbrush. No sand or grit will then I dge on 
the cogs, and they will work more freely, with less draught. This should he tried on the 
working parts of stump-jump ploughs ami scarifiers. All woodwovk of machinery, &c., 
should be painted every second year. Ploughs, scarifiers and harrows are all the better for 
paint, and afford a convenient, object-lesson upon which the boys can practice. All handles of 
pitchforks, spades, shovels, picks, &c., slimld bo well rubbed several limes a year with raw 
linseed oil. 

In a lengthy discussion it was shown that turpentine is detrimental to paint 
in a hot climate, and its use is forbidden on all Government works, except where 
smoke, &c., renders its use absolutely necessary. Lead paints, mixed with 
linseed and boiled oils, are most durable. For iron troughing, coal Ur and 
pitch are recommended. 
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Dawson, October 9. 

Present—Messrs. U. Kenton (Chairman), J. Collins, S. Chapman, 0. W. 
Dowden, C. F. W. Just, W. Kelly, J. Kensley, C. 11. Meyers, K. Sch'bella, 
A. F. Dempsey (Hon, Sec.), and four visitors. 

State Dairy Hulls. —Considerable discussion took place upon this subject. 
It was decided to apply to the Department of Agriculture for the loan of a 
Jersey bull. Members greatly approved of the action of the Minister in 
providing the animals. The drought and famine of last season has so con¬ 
siderably reduced the number of cattle (particularly bulls) that the time is very 
opportune for the introduction of new blood The prospects of the present 
season show that farmers must not place dependence entirely on wheat-growing. 


Crystal Brook, October 9. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Venning (Chairman), W. Hainan, J. C. Symons, 
J. Allen, Jas. Forgon, K. Pope, W. Morrish, and George Midi (Hon Sec ). 

Northmen Amalgamated Bureau’s Field Tki yls Socikti. —Delegates 
from the various branches attended, and the business of this meeting was 
devoted to details connected with the establishment of the Field Trials 
Society. Officers were appointed as follows:—Messrs. \V. J. Venning 
(Crystal Brook), president; the chairmen of the various branches connected 
with the society to he vice-presidents: Geo. Miell (lion. Soe.j: W. llamlyn 
(Crystal Brook), treasurer: J. Darley (Narridy) and P. J. Spain (Port Pine) 
auditors. Power to add other branches was provided. Rules were adopted. 


Balaklava, October 9. 

Present—Messrs. C. L. Reuter (Chairman), J. Willmott, G. Reid, K. Roberts, 
A Steinwedel, J. Vivian, J. Mills, S. Fisher, A. Manly, \V. II. Thompson, 
A. Hildebrand, and E. M. Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Asphodel. —Mr. Steinwedel tabled plants of Asphodelus fistulosus, or 
“ wild onion, ,, found near the township. Hon. Sec. to direct attention of 
District Council to this weed, which has been declared under the Act. 

Indio Knotts Fodder Plants.— Mr. Willmott showed ten specimens of 
various indigenous plants which arc eaten by livestock. These were went to 
him by Mr. Halford, of near Kooringa, who gave only the teamsters* names of 
the plants, such as “ Black Oak,” “ Sandalwood,” " Dog Wood,” “ Beef Tree,” 
“ Bod Shrub,” “Salt Blue Bush,” “Blue Bush,” “Salt Bush,” &c. 

School Agronomy Plots. —Members inspected the experimental plots 
cultivated by the scholars. The soil was very dry and hard, and the plants 
were suffering from dry weather. Two plots of white Tuscan wheat, one sown 
with plump grain, and the other with shrivelled, appeared equally strong and 
healthy. 

Agronomy in School Teaching, —Mr. J. Wilmott read the following 
paper :— 

In an essentially agricultural country like ours the teaching of Agronomy needs no apology, 
Stiff, a few reasons why it should he taken up wherever practicable may he stated. The 
subject is one of ever- inc leasing interest of itself. Asa good deal of the work must neces¬ 
sarily be done out of doors, the change of occupation and the fresh air will tend to promote 
more geniality between teacher and scholar, and will not only afford present gratification, but 
will counteract a tendency to tediousness in the ordinary work. It will result in steadily 
increasing benefit to the scholars, the neighborhood, and the colony. South Australia baa a 
splendid elimato, abundance of amide land, and hut a small population. 

For quality, her produce comes into the first rank. It is but right that her children in early 
life should bo imbued with some knowledge of the wonderful resources of the soil. Agriculture 
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is the backbone of a national prosperity, and all classes are dependent on the tiller of the soil. 
(Consequently it is very important that children in a country district should have a bias in that 
direction; and, as the study and observation of the laws relating to the growth of plants is 
especially calculated to develop the children’s perceptive faculties, arouse their interest, and 
encourage habits of thoughtfulness and method, the soubriquet, country “ bumpkin,” should 
soon become a meaningless term. 

The cultivation of plots of ground in which cereals, fodder plants, fruit trees, &c., may be 
grown under varying conditions, will provide plenty of work for the children’s hands, and 
scope for their powers of observation. 

In order to illustrate the advantage to be gained by manuring, one 1ml f of a plot'could be 
manured, or two plots siraiiaily treated, and one manured and the other left ^un manured. vis 
wheat is our staple product, it is advisable to sow a number of different kinds, in order to 
notice their various styles of growth, time of coming to maturity, rust-resistant properties, and 
ability to withstand strong winds when ripening. 

Summer fodder plants may also be dealt with, such as maize, sorghum, mangolds, kale, &e., 
and will often afford useful object-lessons to the fanners as well as to the children. I am 
convinced that a better knowledge of “ What and how,” in relation to summer fodders, wi 1 
result, in a large increase in the productiveness of the land in many districts, and its capacity 
to carry stock. 

Where practicable a few fruit trees and vine* may be planted. This branch of agriculture 
should be encouraged as much as possible. 1 have often been surprised, not only at the 
absence of fruit trees from many of the farms I have visited, but a’so at the quantity of fruit 
disposed of to furine*8 by local tradesmen and hawkers Parcels containing a variety of seeds 
will be made up at reasonable rates by any seedsman. 

Farmyard manure, sweepings of the poultry yard, ashes, firewood refuse, lime, can generally 
be obtained locally, while artificial manure* may be got from seedsmen or advertising agents. 
I believe that a reasonable number of tools will bo supplied on application to the Education 
Department. The teacher should rely on his own resources as much as possible Whilo I 
think that Government should afford some assistance, it is a mistake to expect too much help 
in this direction. ‘‘Milking the Government cow” too much is an operation which is 
injurious to the tone of the school and the district. The expenses, whhh will not amount to 
very much in a year, may easily be mot from the school funds, which are, in the majority of 
cases, supplied by local entertainments or donation*. Some little return may be expected 
from the crops 

The bias which the children receive will hart' the tendency to increase the number of 
intelligent agriculturists in the future, and thus assist in developing the resources of our colony. 
A considerable amount of knowledge of plant life will be gainod by the children, which will 
be not only interesting and profitable, but will bo a useful stepping-stone to the secondary 
schools which arc being established by the Government. I may bo permitted to remark hero 
that, as the establishment of secondary schools for agricultural education has met with marked 
success in older European countries, our Government has acted wisely in following their 
example. In a country so dependent upon tin* direct products of the soil as our*, every 
facility should be given for Agronomical instruction. Considering its educational value, its 
practical nature, and the advantages to be derived from an increased knowledge of the 
conditions necessary to successful plant cultu-e, Agronomy should be more generally taught. 

The paper was well discussed, members expressing the opinion that agronomical 
instruction for boys is very beneficial, since it is likely to develop the particular 
lines they are best suited for. 


Woodside, October 4. 

Present—Messrs. R. Caldwell, M,l\ (Chairman), J. II. Snell, J. W. 
Cuthberfcson, C, W. Fowler, R. W. Kleinschmidt, A. Pfeiffer, J. Caldwell, 
juu., A. S. Hughes, E. Esau, R. P. Keddie, and G. F. Lauterbach (Hon. Sec.). 

Plant Food.—M r. J. H. Snell read the following paper:— 

Plants want food as much as animals do. They absorb and inspire it. 

The first store of food is the seed. [As shown in an experiment exhibited.—G en. Skc.J 
Where the plant has used all the food in the seed, there is only the skin left, like a bag. Here 
is one seed that germinated, and was then no longer supplied w ith water. It died, showing a 
supply of water is necessary to dissolve the plant food. 

The second store of food is the soil. These plants now exhibited, that have only had the 
first store to draw from, are now dead or dying ; those that have been put in soil are growing 
all right. 

Now, if we can analyse the straw and wheat, we know what it must get from the soil or 
elsewhere; for if it be there, it must have been supplied to the plant. 
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The third store of food is the air A portion of the plant food in the soil is active, and the 
rest dormant. Wo can make the dormant matter more active by cultivation. Hoots must bo 
able to spread easily ; hence one reason for good cultivation. Soils liable to settle down hard 
require working. If a plant ban to search round for the particular food it wants, it is at a 
standstill while searching for it. In the experiment which was exhibited, where wheat is 
growing on wadding, you can see how even wheat roots and rootlets search for food. 

The seed, and the roots as well, want fresh air; and, as they cannot go to look for it, wo 
must let it come to them. So they must not stand too thickly in the ground. If a crop looks 
sickly, we should try and find the reason. Kvorv crop borrows largely from the soil, and if 
we do not pa> back the material taken out, the land is sure to become poorer. The following 
substances are useful for plant growth :—Silica, phosphoric acid, carbonic acid, sulphuric 
acid, chlorine, alumina, lime, ammonia, potish, soda, magnesia, and iron. 

Potash is left when vegetable matter is burnt; carbon is almost pure in coal or charcoal; 
carbonic acid is given off when vegetable matter is burnt, and goes off with the smoke, so that 
is one source of it in the air. 

When the sun is shining, plants absorb carbonic acid from the air. The carbonic acid is 
composed of one part carbon and two parts <>\ygon They appropriate the carbon, and set 
the oxygen free again. When we breathe we exhale motv carbonic acid than we inhale. This 
is another source of carbonic acid in the air. Now, if we crowd the plants the air cannot 
circulate freely. Practical farmers will judge for themselves whether this is an argument for 
drilling or not. 

Sulphuric acid will turn straw black, so it cannot be given to the plant in that form. 
Phosphorus combines with oxygen to form phosphoric acid, and then the phosphoric acid 
combines with potash to make phosphate of potash. Sulphur in this w ay forms sulphate of 
potash. In these forms phosphorus, sulphur, and potash can be supplied in a harmless form. 

Salt contains soda and chlorine, and can be separated by sulphuric acid The chlorine 
passes off as a yellowish gas, and the soda is loft. Probably plants get the chlorine they want 
from the salt in the soil, ami the soda also, a** well as from other compound* of the soda 

Silica and alumina an* both contained in white clay; the yellow < lay also contains iron, 
which is a plant food. Lime is useful a* a food, and also in other ways in the ground. With 
the lime m limestone, magnesia is often found, which is also a plant food. Then ammonia is 
in the manure heaps, giving the pungent smell. * 

The plant food must, either he taken in water or as a gas. 

A grain of w*heat contains the germ, and also the food to feed the germ. The germ com¬ 
mences to, make growth, and this we call germination. When a steady supply of water is 
given, diastase is found in the seed. The work this laxly has to do is to make the floury 
matter into sugar or gum, or something like it, so that it may be dissolved in water. I have 
removed seeds after they have started grow'th, and kept them in the air without water; and 
others, again, in earth and supplied water. The former are dead or dying, while the latter are 
growing. 

Now', air is necessary to make a seed grow. If wc could keep a seed without air, no matter 
how much we wet it, there will still be no growth If only a little air gets to the seeds they 
may begin to grow*, and then die for w'ant of a further supply. This applies not only to the 
seeds, but also to the roots, after the plant, food is used up in the seeds. Hence land should lie 
loose and open for air to get in. In clay soils the seeds will be closely covered up, and air 
cannot get at them The fact is, that many fanners do not know the full value of a good 
supply of air for helping plants in their giowth This is both above and below ground It is 
of great value when the seed is in its early period, and continues to be useful up to the time 
w-hen its growth is finished. The oxygen of the air is one of the most active agents in 
turning dormant malt err into active plant food in the soil. Hence the value of letting it have 
free access by fallowing. Whether this is an argument against rolling too heavily, I will 
leave the practical farmers to judge If it closes up the soil so as to prevent the free circulation 
of air, I should judge it would be harmful. Again it seem? to me a reason for harrowing a 
growing crop. 

Oxygen is absolutely necessary to a plant during germination. We require oxygen to sustain 
life, and it is just as necessary to plants, and they get this from the air. The nitrogen in the 
air prevents the too rapid action of the oxygen. 

By analysis we can ascertain the composition of plants, and so know what is necessary for 
them. Sometimes the knowledge of our particular soils will £ivc a good idea of the plant 
food required, but often this can only he found by experimenting (for several years to be of 
value). 

The following is the analysis of the ash of two tons of clover hay : -Potash, 52lbs.; soda, 
71bn.; magnesia, 351bs.; lime, 11 libs.; phosphoric acid, 201b.; sulphuric acid, 181bs. ; silica, 
lOlbs.; iron, 31bs.; salt, 81bs.—total, 2591bs. It seems from this that limestone land would be 
good for clover. Is this so ? 

Now, the analysis of the grain of wheutash is as followsPotash, 29 96 ; soda, 3*88 ; 
magnesia, 12*28; lime, 3 40 ; phosphoric acid, 45*88 ; sulphuric acid, *32 ; silica, 3*36; iron, 
*80 ; salt, *12. The carbonic acid and ammonia passed off with the smoke. 

Phosphoric acid comes first with nearly forty-six parts out of a hundred; hence the value 
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of phosphates as artificial manures. Potash is next with nearly thirty parts. To show that 
this knowledge is made use of by practical farmers, and is not altogether theoretical, 1 have 
here the account of the farmers’ visit to Rose worthy College, where the different manures are 
quoted. There muriate of potash, sulphate of ammonia, superphosphates, bonedust, and 
many other kinds of artificial manures are used. If we hud the analysis of the others, as 
basic slag, guano, and kainit, we should no doubt see that they contain some of the substances 
shown to bo in the ash of wheat . Although all crops require phosphoric acid, some want it in 
larger quantities than others. If we keep on growing crops which take large amounts of 
phosphoric' acid, we find those eropN growing smaller and smaller; but the land might be able 
to produce a larger crop of some other sort which did not need so much phosphoric acid. For 
instance, clover-ash gives about one-t welfth phosphoric acid, while wheat takes forty-six out of 
one hundred, or nearly half. Does this show’ that clover can follow wheat *7 In any ease, it 
show’s that manures containing phosphoric acid are needed for w heat lands. 

Land is given a rest to enable it to recover. This really means giving air ami carbonic acid 
a chance to turn some of the dormant plant food into active. Hut if the land lies flat and level 
there is less surface open to these gases but when it is laid upas roughly a*' possible, the gases 
ha\e a bettei chance to do theii work. Frost also assists by breaking up the soil. 

By changing the crops, farmers tr\ to prevent growing bad crops by thus using different 
plant foods, or, if the same foods, tiding diffenmt quantities. 

Manure is used to prevent crops fiom failing from want of proper food. But it is a waste 
of money to buy a manure that is not needed. Hence the necessity of finding out as soon as 
posidble ihe kind of plant food wanted. This is much yet a mattei of experiment; but I 
have no doubt the time is coming when farmers will know’ the exact plant food wanted, and 
be able to bu) just the manure required. A good analysis of the soil should go far towards 
this, but cannot be very satisfactory nil each one i** able to anal)se his soil for himself. 

Anything grown on the land takes much of its food from the soil If w r e return any part 
of a crop, w’c repay part of the loan. If, for instance, we grow a crop of wheat, and send 
part to market, but keep the stiaw* until it is rotted, and then put that on the soil, w T e repay 
pait of the loan. Then, artificial manures are tequired to pa) back wb.it has gone off in the 
w heat, &<., and this is the part that needs so much attention. Some manures simply whip 
the land into doing more w ork, and leave it quite exhausted after waid* 

Lime is even more useful as a help in making dormant matter active than as a food. This 
cun easily be understood when wv know carbonic tn id m formed from hme, and know how 
important carbonic acid is to the plant. Oui crops are >eiy particular about theii food, and 
uimptd ih to make the supply of food perfect, or else to grow’ some crops for which there is 
proper food in the soil Just as w*e know more full) what we have in any soil, so shall w© be 
able to maki* them more Mutable for the crops But we cannot Miy what should be supplied to 
tin- soil unless, by careful analysis, we have previously learnt what it is that is really wanted. 

Active tillage of the soil does, ver> generally, so far enrich the land that it becomes more 
lapable of yielding a complete supply of food to our crops. The reason gardening gives better 
ciop* than ordinary ploughing is in 111 . 11 a rases bnuuse of more perfect tillage. Instead of 
being half moved hy the plough, it is thoroughl) worked by the spade. This lets the air get 
into the land. In the air we have two gases h! least that are friends to the farmers—oxygen and 
carbonic acid. As soon as they gel in, they begin making dormant plant food active. When 
this work has gone on for a time, the farmer may plough the land over again, and then fresh 
earth is open to the an. &o every ploughing helps to make more plant food. Then the rain 
and frost help. It* you have never noticed how much change is made in the surface of a single 
lump of clay during a winter, you can scarcely know how much w r ork is done in this way. 
Let a large piece of clay h< placed on a fiat stone before winter. The first frost will make it 
hard like stone. Alter a time it will thaw, and you will see it covered with a nice open earth. 
Anothei frost will go deeper, and after a time the lump of day will become so fine and open 
that Ihe gases will pass in and do their work. When the air cannot get into the soil, it always 
makes the land unable to grow good crops. We call such land poor and barren. This may not 
arise from any want of food necessary for the crops, but because the plant wants something 
more than food ; it wants air to breathe. If we prevent air reaching the roots the growth is 
not good. When a soil is full of stagnant water (that is, watei not moving) the air is kept 
out. Plants want water, but not too muth. to allow of air passing properly into the soil. 
Hence the necessity for draining w et laud. In passing through the soil air is robbed of all the 
ammonia in it, and this is loft for plant food. 

While farmyard manure is rotting, there is often great danger of losses w’hile the change is 
taking place ; hut the skilful farmer tries to avoid such losses. Have you ever seen small black 
streams running away from a farmyard ? There in one loss of good manure. Another loss i* 
the ammonia passing awav into the air. Binjause this loss is not seen, it is often not believed 
in. As I have shown, tliere can be very powerful gases where nothing is seen; the way to 
prevent this is for the farmers to direct the rotting. 

Some persons who are not farmers imagine that if sheep and cattle feed on the crops this 
leaves the land tidier and more fertile than ever. Now, it stands to reason, that when food is 
being used in assisting animal growth, it cannot build up and enlarge the body of the animal 
without adding to it some of its own parts; therefore there must be a smaller quantity left for 
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bring returned to the land in the shape of manure. The use of any body us food causes some 
decreaso in it, and cannot in any way increase it. Suppose, for example, we liave a crop of 
clover, and we divide it into two equal portions; on one part the crop shall bo eaten by sheep, 
and on the' other the crop shall he ploughed into the land. The latter must receive most fertilising 
matter, because the sheep would make use of a portion to add to their bodies. The bones of 
the animal are built up of substances drawn front the soil. If plants could grow’ upon the 
soil, and if,]when they had performed their duties, tho> could return to the land all the materials 
they had drawnjfromit, there would be no exhaus'ion of the soil. The analysis of bones show’s 
organic matter, phosphoric acid, carbonic acid, lime, magnesia, soda, and potash. When we 
consider that all of these in greater or smaller quantities arc taken from the soil by every 
animal, we need not be surprised that the land becomes poorer b\ their being taken away. 
Instead of bonedust, which is expensive, mineral phosphates arc used. In some eases these 
are equally good. * 

The general^objoct which good farmers try tu secure is the continued growth of large crops 
of good quality. 

No one can iarm successfully without local experience, but there is no reason why a farmer 
should not know’ something more than this. When a man has had experience as a practical 
farmer, it will still he an advantage to him if he know & why his practice has l>een successful, 
and why in some cases it has failed. The farmer who knows how and when work should be 
done on hiB farm warn Id look upon it with greater interest if he also knew why it should be 
done in that particular manner. If he had to farm in another kind of soil, and in another 
district, he w’ould also be better able to learn the changes necessary. The more one know s of 
the principles of agriculture the more he is interested in farm work Farming will not be to 
him the dull routine of labor, for it gives more room for thought, and fuller opportunities for 
the exorcise of an intelligent mind, than anv other profession or occupation which engages the 
attention of educated minds. 

The remarks before made are founded largely upon my own observations, but are largely 
supported by “The Alphabet of the Principles of Agriculture” and “Further Steps in 
Agriculture”—both very useful text-books. 

Discussion was postponed until next meeting. 

Attendance.—It was resolved to strictly enforce the rule rv attendance in 
future. 


Mount Compass, October 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. Youlton (Chairman), F. Slater, 8. Chaplin, E. Good, 
A. J. Hancock, R. Peters, D. Wright, 8. Athurs, W, Wright, II. MeKinlay 
(Hon. Sec..), and two visitors. 

Root Grots eor Seed, —Mr. Slater wished to know whether such plants 
as parsnips, carrots, beet, &c., degenerated through being allowed to seed with¬ 
out being transplanted. Members thought the best seed was obtained by trans¬ 
planting the plants intended for seeding. 

French Honeysuckle.— Mr. Hancock tabled plant found growing vigor¬ 
ously in his garden. [This is French honeysuckle or sulla (Hedysarum 
eoronarium), a valuable perennial fodder plant, —Gen. 8ec.J 


Dowlingville, October 9. 

Present—Messrs. R. A. Montgomery (Chairman), T. Illmann, W. T. Holland, 
F. Roberts, H. Crowell, W. Walker, and J. L. Broadbent (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trial.— Matters in connection with the N.Y.P.B.F.T. and Show 
Society were dealt with. Members were in favor of depositing £25 credit 
balance from last trial in Savings Bank. Do not favor Executive having power 
to make levy on Branch ; and are in favor of giving medals as prizes. 

Tomatoes. —Mr. Crowell wished to know how to destroy u grubs” in toma¬ 
toes. [Grubs are the immature forms of various beetles; they seldom attack 
tomatoes or other fruits. More probably the pests are caterpillars, which 
change into moths or maggots which become flies. It is difficult,to advise what 
to do in such a case, except to examine the fruits frequently and destroy such 
that are affected. If only the foliage is attacked, sprinkle the plants with a 
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mixture of one-half each of pure Paris green and slacked lime, or chalk or 
dour.— Gen. Sec.] Members think the pear tomato thrives best in the district, 
but is not much liked. Plants should be well watered till the fruit forms, then 
give loss, and mulch if possible. [Use rainwater wherever obtainable for 
tomatoes.— Gen. Sec.] 


Inker man, October 12. 

Present—Messrs. S. Diprose, E. M. Howett, D. J. Strongman, D. Fraser, 
W. Hoard, C. H. Daniel, W. Fraser, and W. A. Hewott. 

Officers and Rules. —Messrs. S. Diprose and W. A. lie welt were elected 
Chairman and Hon. See. respectively. Rules were adopted for the working 
of the Branch, and it was decided to meet monthly. 

Grange of Seed. —Mr. Diprose advocated obtaining seed of early wheat 
grown on strong heavy soil for sowing on their light soils. Other members 
thought they would get better results from seed grown on poorer soils than 
their own. 

Analysis or Soil. —Mr. Fraser wished to know whether the members 
could get soil analysed, and expert advice as to the kind of manure suitable 
for such soils. [Soil is analysed at ihe School of Mines, Adelaide, at a 
charge of ds. for each determination required. The same money expended 
on practical tests with different manures on a small scale would give far 
better return for the expenditure. The analysis will show what the soil 
contains, but not whether such constituents are immediately available as 
plant food. Professor Lowrie, at the Ninth Annual Congress, in referring 
to this point, said :—“ There are few eminent agriculturists living who would 
put stress upon the analysis of a soil as a means of ascertaining what is the 
capacity of that soil, or what manure it requires. You put an analysis of 
soil before me, and I would not dare tell you what that soil would grow, even 
though it was a good analysis. I would want to see the class of country, 
know the rainfall, and what weeds or timber were growing on it.”— Gen. Sec.] 


Bute, October 18. 

Present—Messrs. A. Schroeter (Chairman), H. Schroeter, VV. Langford, 
W. H. Sharman, E. Ebsary, J. J. Chapman, and 1). Green (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trials. —Matters in connection with the forthcoming field trial of 
agricultural implements near Kadina were dealt with. 

Manuring. —The Hon. Sec. reported that the drilled and manured crops 
were looking very well, By putting in the crops with from 75lbs. to lOOlbs. 
of phosphates the sandhills in the districts which used to be considered 
worthless for wheat, will produce nearly as good crops as the flats in an 
average season, and better in a dry one, as the sand retains the moisture so 
much better. 


Mundoora, October 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. Blake (Chairman), W. Atkinson, li. Harris, W. J. 
Shearer, N. J. Francis, W. Longmirc, G. Haines, and A. E. Gardiner 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying. —Members were unanimously agreed that more attention should 
be given to this industry in the district, and that efforts should be made to 
improve the stock. 

Wild Oats,—I n reply to question, members were generally of opinion 
that the best time to cut wild oats for hay was just after coming into ear, and 
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while still very green. II* left to dry before cutting stock did not care for it. 
Members stated they noticed two kinds of wild oats - one being pale-green 
in the straw, and the other having a resemblance to purple straw. The latter 
does not appear to be liked by stock either as hay or in the paddocks. 


Port Broughton, October 11* 

Present Messrs. R. W. JBawdeii (Chairman), W. Bennior, R. Storr, H. If. 
Whittle, J. Harford, .1 Barclay, W. R. Whittaker, W. Tonkin, George Pattin- 
gale, and 8. M. Bawden (Hon. Sec ). 

Small Paddocks, —A discussion took place in reply to an inquiry as to 
whether it paid to divide the farm into small paddocks. Members were of 
opinion that it did pay to divide the farm into paddoeks of from fifty to one 
hundred acres, provided you can supply water in each. The advantages of 
small paddocks are many. The sheep and horses do better, the feed is not 
trampled down and wasted as in large paddocks, stoek can be shifted oftener, 
and the feed given a better chance to grow. At harvest it is also an advantage, 
as after the one paddock is reaped the horses can he turned in here at night in 
the stubbles and save stabling. 

Straying Cattlk. —A discussion ensued on the question of damage done 
by horses and cattle being allowed to stray on the public roads. Members 
were of opinion that the farmers had the remedy in their hands, as if stoek 
annoyed them in this way they could impound them. As all the damage to 
fencing is caused by such stock pushing through to eat ofi* the crop close to the 
fence members thought it would be a good plan to plough up three or four 
furrows round the paddock. 

Cabbage Caterpillar. —The Chairman reported that his cabbage plants 
were being riddled by the caterpillars of a small white moth. [ Spray the plants 
on the first appearance of the caterpillar with 2o/.s. of alum dissolved in a gallon 
of water, or pour lozs. gas tar very .slowly into lAgalK boiling water; stir all 
the time until dissolved ; then add bogalls. of water and spray it upon the plants. 
—Gen. Sec.] 


Mount Remarkable, October 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. Mitchell (Chairman), S. Challenger, A. Pope, W. 
Girdham, G. Yates, W. Lange, 0 E Jorgensen, T. P. Yates, T. H. Casley 
(Hon. Sec.), Professor Perkins, and a few visitors. 

Fruit-growing. —Professor Perkins was driven round the district and 
inspected a number of farms and orchards, and in the evening gave an inte¬ 
resting lecture on fruit growing. 


Johnsburg, October 4. 

Present.— Messrs. F. W. Hombsch (Chairman), P. Caugblan, L. Chalmers, 
T. Thomas, T. A. Thomas, J. Sparks, W. McRitcliie, II. Nappei, G. II. Dunn, 
W. James, T. Johnson (Hon Sec.), and two visitors. 

Codlin Moth, —The Chairman mentioned that he had been told that the 
codim moth existed in a garden in one of the adjacent districts. Members did 
not know whether this was so, but they had purchased apples in the district 
which contained the caterpillars. 
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Penola, October 10. 

Present—Messrs. D. McKay (Chairman), J W. Sandiford, Dr. F. Ockle)% 
W. R. Pounsett, W. Miller, D. Balnaves, J. Fowler, and T. II. Artaud (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Rye for IIay. —Millicent Branch wrote that the best time to cut rye for 
hay was directly it had finished flowering, but that rye was not much favored 
except for winter green feed. 

Rainfall. — Recorded at Penola for September, 3*045in.; at Coonnwarra 
Fruit Colony, 2*590in. 

Aoricultttbal Schools. —Mr. Fowler called attention to the fact that 
there seemed some difficulty in obtaining a suitable piece of land in the South- 
Fast, and he thought they should again urge the claims of Fenola, as suitable 
land could easily he obtained here. The lion. See. was instructed to bring 
the matter before the Minister of Agricultuie 

Son h-Eastern Con fekente. ~ The question of plate for holding the 
Annual Conference of South-Eastern Branches w as considered. It was decided 
to ask the Tatiara Branch whether they would arrange for it at Bordertown, 
and, failing this, to suggest that it be held at Lucindnlc. 

Dairying. —It was decided to u>k the local council to obtain a pure-bred 
bull to run on the reserve, and to recommend the Ayrshire for preference. Dr. 
Ockle) said he had been trying some experiments with copra eakc. He found 
it increased tin* lielmess of the cream to a considerable extent; the cost came 
to about Id. per cow pei da), and he believed that the increase in the supply 
of butter was worth quite fid. pei day. It was also capital food for fowls. 


Cherry Gardens, October 12, 

Present—Messrs. J. Potter (Chairman), T. Jacobs, C. Lewis, J. Lewis, J. 
Mackereth, J. Richaids, (j. Brumby, G. Hicks. R Gibbins, E. Wright, and 
C. Ricks (Hon. Sec.). 

Si;ki> Experiments.— Mr. Mackereth reported very favorably of Sorehead 
cabbage received from the Buieau. If was a splendid variety, and he intended 
to save all the seed he could. Mr. Richards had an unfavorable report to 
make of another variety. 

Cattle Disease. —Mr. Jacobs reported having made a post mortem 
examination of a cow which died very suddenly, though in good condition. 
It was milked in the evening, and was found dead next morning. He found 
her to be suffering from hydatids, and asked w hether people who had used 
the milk would be likely to suffer from its effects. [Mr. 0. J. Valentine says 
the milk would not be in any way injurious, though naturally it would be of 
poor quality.— Gen. Skc\] 

Arden Vale, October 11. 

Present—-Messrs. A. Hannemann (Chairman), M. Searle, D. Liebich, J. 
Francis, P. Starr, F. H. Warren (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Co-operation. —In discussing the paper on ““Our Prospects,** read by the 
Hon. See. at a previous meeting, Mr. Fricker dwelt particularly on the neces¬ 
sity for more union amongst fanners, and quoted from the October issue of the 
Journal of Agriculture and Industry figures showing the progress of the S.A. 
Farmers’ Co-operative Union and the Adelaide Co-operative Society. Numerous 
instances were given where combination would result in a saving of expense, 
and it was unanimously agreed that every farmer should help in extending the 
Farmers’ Union, with a view to becoming more largely distributors of their own 
products and buyers of supplies direct from the manufacturers. 
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Wheat for Seed. —Mr. Searlc said he had tried experiments with wheat 
reaped in the dough stage, and found it germinated splendidly. He considered 
the market value of the wheat quite equal to that reaped by the stripper. If 
proper care is taken when reaping with the stripper to reduce the speed by 
enlarging the pulley, which he did by placing a piece of leather round it, he 
found that the amount of cracked grain was reduced to a minimum. He also 
found that of wheat planted 2in. deep 100 per cent, germinated; 4in. deep 
70 per cent., and Gin. deep only .‘10 per cent, germinated. In each case the soil 
was thoroughly wet. He believed part of the success of the seed-drill was due 
to the uniform and shallow sowing. The necessity for a regular seed-bed is 
apparent. Other membeis agreed, and some stated they made it a practice to 
harrow once before sowing. 

Early Wheats. —After considerable discussion, and taking into considera¬ 
tion the risk of damage by frost when the plant is coming into ear, members 
decided that, taking the average of seasons in this district, at least three- 
fourths of the crop should consist of early varieties of wheat, and if the 
seeding is necessarily late nothing but early vaiieties should be sown. The 
outlook at present indicates a return of lbush. to 2 bush, per acre from the 
early wheats, and nothing from the late. 


Gawler River, October 14. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), J. Hillior, A. Bray, F. 
Roediger, J. Badman, H. Ileaslip, II. Badeock, E. Dawkins. J. S.'McLean, 
H. Roediger (lion. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Binder and Header v. Stripper. —Mr. 11. Marshall, of Hope Farm, 
Templers, read a paper on this subject:— 

In this paper I only propose to give you the results of my own experience and observation, 
as between the relative Jesuits of harvesting a wheat crop by Ihe two methods, viz. : hinder 
and header vermis stripper. My first experience of the former was in 1891, when I harvested 
most of my crop by this method, using Hornsby’s hinders and a Bagshnw headei, beginning 
the cutting when the wheat W'as in the dough stage, or say from eight to tw r elve days before 
the crop would be properly fit to strip. Should the crop ripen unevenly, it is better to begin 
the cutting on the green side, and puss on to tlie slack without thrashing any sheaves that 
would he liable to damage the sample of giain. In this way the straw' is considerably enhanced 
in value for fodder, and will more than make up the loss of grain. 

Experience teaches that the stocking should he kept up as close to the binders as possible, 
and the stocks made as large as piacticable. Instead of standing the sheaves it is much better 
to lay them down, first as bottom row’, butts towards the w^st, reversing the other sheaves, 
taking care in building to break tho joints by placing the sheaves of each successive row just 
where^tht* two sheaves meet underneath. The stook when finished, if built in this way, will 
have a gentle slope towards the west, from which direction the roughest w inds and most min 
is generally expected. If well built, the stooks will generally withstand wind and rain with¬ 
out much damage, is quicker and much easier put together, and handles much bettei from 
the pitching in the field until it reaches the stack. In addition to the foregoing advantages, 
the straw retains color and the grain matures better, earned no doubt on account of the 
sheaves lying closer, excluding, to a very great extent, tho effects of wind and sun. I would 
emphasise as much as possible that every caie should he exercised to secure good stooks close 
behind the hinder. The quality of fodder and grain depends as much on this as upon the 
cutting at the proper time. After cutting a considerable quantity, and not having had any 
previous experience of harvesting a grain crop by this method, I determined for future 
guidance to lest the results by both methods, choosing a piece of Leak’s wheat of about Ofi 
acres. The land on which it gn w was all fallowed, and treated in every respect the same. 
The crop was a very even one ; no perceptible difference was noticeable. After cutting around 
the outsides of this piece with the hinders, of what we consider about half, the rest was taken 
off with strippers. After winnowing from the strippers the produce of 34 acres I had 
646f gbush of good wheat, or 16h»mh. per acre ; 31 acres 3 quarters 27 perches, bound and 
headed, yielded 485|$bush., or lfi^gbush. per acre—the results in wheat showing in favor of 
stripping by about Jbush. per acre. Having shown the results in wheat up to this point, I 
will now endeavor to show the actual financial result*, charging such prices as I considered' 
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reasonable at the time for the w ork, at per acre. I am giving the price that the straw realised 
at the stack. The wheat I am giving at 4s. per bushel, which was about the ruling rates at 
the time. As the wheat all went for seed, I realised a higher price than quoted. I am 
therefore taking market, values :— 

Binding and Heading. 


Dk. 

To binding and stooking, at 7s, 

per acre . 

“ Carting, thtashing, and stack¬ 
ing straw at 9s. 


Total 


Du. 

To stripping, /it 3s. Hd. per acre 


Total 


£ s. d. , Ck. £ s. d. 

; By one ton straw, at 60s. 3 0 0 

0 7 0 “ Wheat—liiJHbuah., at 4s, .. 3 0 10 


0 0 0 | Total .£G 0 10 

l Deduct cost , 0 10 0 


£0 10 0 Balance . £o 4 10 


Stripping. 


£ j». d. Cr. £ 8. d. 

0 3 0 By wheat—IGliush., at 4s. 3 4 0 

Deduct cost of stripping . 0 3 6 

£0 3 0 Total.£3 0 0 


Thus showing €2 Is. 2d. per acre in favor of the binder and header. Whether it will pay 
best to strip, or bind and thrash with the header, J think depends entirely upon circumstances. 
It hay is scaice and high in price headed stiaw then comes in demand, and will generally 
realise within about os per ton of hay, providing it is of good color and quality. On the 
other hand, when hay is plentiful and cheap wry little demand exists for headed straw, and 
it is, practically speaking, unsaleable at a remunerative piiee. Tlowwer, to be provided with 
fodder in seasons of scarcity if is necessary to make n provision in Reasons of plenty. Had 
this plan of provision been generally adopted no doubt much valuable stock could bo saved 
from starvation this season. That horses can do a fair day's work and keep in fair condition 
on headed straw' chaffed, fed t > them three times a day, mixed with a little bran, pollard, or 
crushed corn, with 1 ng bay at night, 1 have proved to my own satisfaction At the same 
time T cannot agree wiih those who say it is equal to good hay. f have also read and heard 
vaiiouN opinions expressed respecting the relative value of the grain for «ml. some thinking 
lhush from the headet equal to ljlmuh. from the stiipper, giving as a reason that less grain is 
cracked from the header. I find veiy little difference m cracked grain between mv damp- 
w i at her stripper** and the header. What I am more anxious to find out is wheth* r there » a 
difference, for better or for worse, between the wheat cut before ripe, or that left until properly 
matuml, before stripping. I have on different occasions sown the two side by side without 
being able to detett any difference in the crops. Only recently 1 saw a crop growling at Mr. 
James McDonald's, Woodeml, near Bose wort by, who informed me the seed was thrashed from 
ii load of hay. I could detect no difference from that growing alongside from good swd. I 
w ould like to mention here that Professor I.owrie does not regard the immature seed favorably. 
He can, no doubt, speak with greater authority than m\self. I have only made the one 
comparative test -that referred to in 1391. 1 have taken this as my guide in all my operations 

since. Lighter and uneven crop* will give results more in favor of the stripper. Bearing 
this in mind, one has to be guided by the price of grain and fodder in deciding which system 
will pay best. Speaking in a general way, it will not often pay to harvest a light <rop with 
hinder and header. 

In answer to questions he stated that he stooked the sheaves by laying them 
down on the ground with the butt ends of the bottom row of sheaves facing 
west; if properly laid they are not much injured by rain. He thrashed them 
with a Bagshaw header and did not find it cracked the grain to any extent. 
He did not consider the straw left after stripping of much value, but thought 
headed straw almost equal to good hay and superior to much of the inferior 
hay used. He did not find it scour the horses. The loss of grain through 
extra handling was not much; the grain was quite equal for flour to stripped 
wheat, and weighs as well. With eight men and a boy he brought from the 
the field ‘25 tons daily, put it through the header, and stacked it. The 
cost of binding, stocking, and heading came to about 16s. per acre, varying 
according to the crop. 

Oats for Hay.— In answer to question Mr. Marshall said in his opinion 
Dun oats were the best for hay; they should be cut soon after blooming. 
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Aphis. —Mr. Bray said he successfully treated peach aphis by spraying the 
trees with lib. tobacco waste boiled in 4galls. of water. The Chairman had 
used 2lbs. kerosene soap dissolved in 4galls. of water for orange aphis with 
good results. 


Orroroo, October 16. 

Present,—Messrs. E. Copley (Chairman), J. Moody, J. Jamieson, W. S. 
Liliecrapp, M. Oppermann, A. Zanker, E. Kirkland, R. Coulter, sen., and 
T. II. P. Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Preserving Fruit. —Mr. Tapscott tabled preserved damsons, two*years 
old, and of excellent quality. He preserved them in bottles in the follow¬ 
ing manner:—Select good, sound, ripe fruit; place a layer of white sugar in 
bottom of jar; then a layer of fruit and another layer of sugar, and so on until 
jar is filled; then fasten down as air-tight as possible. This will be found a 
simple and cheap way of preserving surplus fruit. [One and a quarter pounds 
of sugar to lib. of fruit is the rule for preserving soft fruits without boiling.— 
Gen. Sec.] 


Port Germein, October 16* 

Present—Messrs. G. Stone (Chairman), J. K. Deer, T. S. Marshall, W, 
Mortess, A. Thomson, and H. J. Gluyas (Hon. Sec.). 

Labor-saving Machinery. —The lion. Secretary read an interesting paper 
on labor-saving machinery as applied to agriculture, showing at length the many 
great improvements made during the last fifty years. Australian inventors had 
been in the front in this matter, and the result of their work had beeirto enable 
us to produce more cheaply, and thus compete with other countries. The 
twinc-binder was one of the greatest indentions of the age; the stripper and 
steam-thrasher were also wonderful labor-saving inventions. The lessening of 
manual labor on the farm rendered farm life more pleasant and attractive. Mr. 
Deer pointed out where, in his opinion, the present implements could be greatly 
improved to suit local conditions. The Chairman dwelt specially on the value 
of the disc-header as a means of saving tin* straw for seasons of scarcity, and 
separating of the grain cheaply from the chaff. 


Clare, October 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. Christison, W. Kelly, H. Miller, H. Carter, It. Ycates, 
J. Treleaven, W. Bilks, R. E. H. Hope, W. Kimber (Hon. See.), and one 
visitor. 

Fenc ing Wtre. —Mr. Levveock wrote that he had tested Waite’s special 
wire for trellis work, and found it very suitable. Mr. Birks also spoke well of this 
wire. He used No. 8, and had no breakages, nor did it stretch like ordinary 
wire. Mr. Hague said he had been using a lot of this wire, and could highly 
recommend it for its non-stretching qualities. He found it advisable to use a 
piece of ordinary wire w r hen tying round the strainers, as Waite’s wire was apt 
to break at the turn. The Hon. Secretary said that he had made inquiries in 
various directions with satisfactory replies, and had decided to use this wire for 
trellis work, for which the ordinary wire was not quite good enough. 

Apples, —The Chairman tabled a few specimens of Rokewood apples, and 
some of the same variety cooked. The apples were firm and as solid as when 
pickled and of fair eating quality. The cooked apples were of very good flavor. 

Fodder Plant. — Mr. Kelly tabled sample of Giant clover, grown by Mr. J. 
Pascoe, of White Hut. It was sown twelve months since in ordinary soil, and 
had made splendid growth. Members were very favorably impressed with the 
qualities of this plant for fodder purposes. 
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Maitland, Ootober 2. 

Present—Messrs. C. F. G. Heinrich (Chairman), A. Jarrett, J. Kelly, O. 
Treasure, J. Pitcher, J. W. Shannon, H. K. Wundersitz, J. S. McLeod, 0. W. 
Wood (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Vine Disease. —Mr. Wundersitz tabled sample of diseased vines. He stated 
that fruit and leaves dry up and fall, and the ends of shoots die back. Other 
members reported their vines to be similarly affected. 

Conservation of Fodder. —Mr. Kelly read a short paper on this subject, 
in which he strongly advocated the hinder and disc-header for harvesting 
portion at least of the crop. Not only would they get a supply of useful food, 
but by cutting the crop before quite ripe they could secure it earlier, and save 
much loss of grain from storms and rain With careful handling of the sheaves 
the loss of grain is exceedingly small, especially if carted from the field direct 
to the header, and thrashed before stacking. The earlier it can be removed 
from the field the better the color and nutritive value of the straw. As most 
farmers have horseworks, &c., the additional expense for the header will he 
from £12 to £16, acc< riling to make. One with an elevator, to save too much 
handling of the sheaves, will be best. 


My lor, October 9 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Hughes (Chairman), John Roebuck, K. T. Oinn, 
W. B. Lund, S. Roebuck, W. T. Elliott. R. S. Mundy, T. Mundy, A. Hamp¬ 
ton, W. Nioholls, 8. Pearce, P. Probert, F. Rosser, W. G. Clough (Hon. 
See.), and two visitors. 

Seed Experiments. —Mr. Probert tabled sample of canary grass, 3ft. high, 
which he stated yielded heavily. Mr. E. T. Oinn showed good sample of 
sugar-beet weighing lOlbs. Seed of pumpkins, melons, earth almonds, and 
(’anna edulis were tabled for re distribution. Other formal business was trans¬ 
acted. 

Rainfall. —For September, 2840in. 


Budunda, October 11. 

Present.—Messrs. F. W. Paeeh (in chair), II. D. Weil, J. G. Pfitzner, H. 
Ilage, J. W. Kriebel, E. T. Kunoth. C. Wainwright, G. A. Ililbig, and W. H. 
Marshall iHun. Sec.). 

Manuring. — A discussion took place on the prospects of the wheat crops in 
this district which have been drilled in with manure. Members who had in¬ 
spected these crops were unanimous that they showed to great advantage com¬ 
pared with the broadcasted crops. 


Gladstone, October 1. 

Present—Messrs. J. Tonkin (Chairman), J. II. Hundle, T. Hortin, E. 
Matt hies sen, J. King, J. A. Gallasch, C. Gallasch, K. Coe, and seven visitors. 

Manuring. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. J. King, at 
Gulnare, for the purpose of inspecting the farm and crops. Mr. King has 
700 acres under crop, all of which has been drilled in, several different kinds 
of manures being used, and some being put in without manure.. The first crop 
inspected was some barley drilled in without manure. This was sown with 
about 1 Jbush. per acre, and some of the members considered it too thick; it 
was sown in June on land not fallowed and was very strong. Next was a crop 
manured with lewt. superphospate per acre; this was very much superior to 

9 
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the former. Another part was manured with lcwt. Thomas phosphate; this 
was not so high as the other, but quite as healthy, and, though not so forward, 
was considered by several as likely to yield as well if not better than the others. 
Strips had been left here and there through the field without manure, and the 
contrast w r as very marked. Another piece top-dressed with an expensive 
manure showed no improvement. On the whole the crops were very clean 
though sown in June, and promise to give a handsome return for the 
expenditure. King’s wheat, a solid straw variety, came in for some attention. 
It is very forward and promises a good return. Several miles were traversed 
inspecting the crops, and some noticed belonging to other owners were very 
good, one of which promises a yield of 4 tons of hay per acre. Generally, 
however, the weeds are too prevalent for a good yield of wheat. After 
inspecting various implements members were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
King. _ 


Boothby, September 21. 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Whyte (Chairman), A. Turnbull, II. S. Robinson, 
T. R. Robinson, R. M. R. Whyte, T. Sims, J. Bell, R. Chaplin, G. T. Way 
(Hon. See.), and three visitors. 

Color of Stock. —Mr. Wheeler wrote that he would like members’ opinions 
on the question of color of stock. The Chairman did not consider color was 
of any importance; it was simply a matter of taste. If you breed from good 
stock you will get good animals whatever color they may be. Mr. Turnbull 
agreed, but at the same time favored a dark horse. Other members supported, 
and Mr. Sims said he had seen and owned supposed soft colored horses and 
cattle and found the quality was quite independent of color. It was agreed 
that where the breeds were kept pure color was a matter of importance to the 
breeder at least, but in mixed breeds it was of no account. 

Vermin Destruction. —Some discussion took place on this subject. Mr. 
Robinson was of opinion that it would pay farmers to proof-fence any Rinall 
pieces of land ou which vermin were most troublesome, as they could lay poison 
at any time in the enclosures without danger to their stock. 


Boothby, October 12. 

Present—Messrs. J. T Whjte (Chairman), R. M. B. Whyte, G. Wheeler, 
T. Sims, J. A. Foulds, J. Bell, W. Mills, E Bradley, J. Sellhorn, M. Leonard, 
II. S. Robinson, G. T. Way (lion. Sec.), members’ wives, and seventeen other 
visitors. 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. G. 
Wheeler, and after the business of the meeting was concluded a very enjoyable 
evening was spent by the visitors. 

Wheat-growing. —Mr. Foulds, in an interesting address on the value of 
lime, strongly advocated its use on wheat lands. He also pointed out the benefit 
of putting the seed in with manure by means of the drill Mr. Mills said last 
year he manured a plot of onions with Thomas phosphate, but, the season being 
very dry, did not see any benefit. This year he planted wheat and cabbages 
on this plot, and the influence of last season’s manuring was most marked, the 
crop being far stronger those adjoining. Mr. Wheeler said the advantages of 
thorough cultivation at seeding time was easily seen in the condition of the 
crops. Messrs. Sims and Robinson reported that on the small plots where 
Thomas phosphate was drilled in last season the crops this year showed much 
more growth than those alongside, though sown some weeks later. Members 
generally were of opinion that rolling the crops when 3in. or 4in. high waaf 
beneficial. 
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Lucindale, October 10. 

Present—Messrs. E. Feuerlieerdt (Chairman), 8. Tavender, B. Feuerheerdt, 
H. Langberg, A. Matheson, W. Dow, G. Newman, L. Mclnnes. A. Dow, J. 
Nilan, O. A. Witt (Hon. Sec.), and some visitors. 

Rainfall. —Recorded for September, 3*040in. 

Seed Experiments. —Several members reported seeds generally failed to 
germinate. Mr. A. Dow said his 44 Insect Powder Plants” were doing well 
and blooming. He wished to know how the plant was utilised. [The flower 
heads alone are gathered, dried until brittle, and ground to a powder.— Gen. 
Sec.] 

Insect Pests. —Mr. Newman bad tiied both sulphate of iron and sulphate 
of copper, also wood ashes thrown on the trees and put round the stem, and 
got rid of the aphis on his trees. Several members reported prevalence of 
peach aphis on apricot trees, and Mr. Lobban, a visitor, stated he had got rid 
of this pest by painting the roots and places whore they w r cre congregating 
with coal tar thinned with kerosene. 

Manures.— Mr. Langberg reported having tried Thomas phosphate, caves 
guano, bonedust, kainit, on his crops. The first-named promised best 
results; it was drilled in at rate of lOlbs. to 15lbs. [Query—40lbs. to 45lbs. 
—Gen. Sec.] to the acre with the same weight of wheat, with a drill of his 
own construction. Mr. Tavender also reported very favorable results with 
this manure. Mr. Feuerheerdt said he had very satisfactory results from a 
dressing of 5cwts. of Kangaroo Island guano per acre. Mr. Stewart had told 
him that he had got splendid results from soaking this guano in water and 
mixing the seed with it before sowing. 

Weeds. — Mr. Findlatcr forwarded specimen of plant growing very 
luxuriantly on the Avenue Flats which had been identified by the Gen. Sec. 
as Acanthus spinosus, a garden escapee. A specimen of Bartsia latifolia, 
another u&less weed, was also tabled. 


Woolundunga, October 9. 

Present—Messrs. T. H. Prosser (Chairman), J. G. Moseley. H. Aldenhoven, 
W. McLaren, W. White, «L II. Michael, J. Grunike, F. A. Sells, J. Dunn, and 
N. Rogers (lion. Sec.). 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at the farm of Mrs. Hughes, 
several of the members' wives being present. After the business was con¬ 
cluded the visitors were entertained at tea. 

Ex hi hits, —Mr. Moseley tabled samples of skinless barley, 4ft. in height, 
being the second cut this season. The Hon. Sec. tabled good samples of 
table and Sultana raisins, and Mr. Aldenhoven samples of Mcllor’s new 
ploughshares. 

Pruning. —Mr. Rogers read paper from the Mildura Cultivator on pruning 
orange trees. 


Tatiara, October 14, 

Present—Dr. Murray Gibbes (Chairman), Messrs, G. Milne, G. Ferguson, 
J. llankino, E, Prescott, W. Montague, 11. Killmier, 11. Scown, Thus. Stanton, 
W. E. Fisher (lion. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Sec/s annual report show ed that during the 
past year eleven meetings were held, with an average attendance of six mem¬ 
bers. Two papers were read by the Chairman, but the other members were 
very remiss in this direction, and he strongly urged them to make an effort to 
prepare and read papers on practical agricultural subjects. A number of 
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practical matters have been discussed, the subject of manuring receiving special 
attention, both at the meetings and in a practical manner on the farms. Gene¬ 
rally, the result of their work was satisfactory. Mr. G. Ferguson was elected 
Chairman and Mr. W. E. Fisher re-elected Hon. Sec. for the ensuing year. 

Manuring. —This meeting was held at the residence of Messrs. Milne Bros., 
who are conducting very careful experiments with different fertilisers. In most 
cases the seed and manure have been put in with the drill,and the advantage of 
this method of sowing was very marked, the crops being very even, strong, and 
free from weeds, and much better than the broadcast crops on adjoining land. 
Rolling the manured crops proved more beneficial than harrowing. Members 
considered that the enterprising owners would be well repaid for their trouble 
and expense, and that from the appearance of the manured and drilled crops 
it was evident that the Tatiara land when properly manured would yield as 
good crops as any district in the colony. 


Mount Bryan East, October 9. 

Present—Messrs. James Prior (Chairman), T. Wilks, T. Best, W. Brice, 
and W. H. Quinn (lion. Sec.). 

Fallowing. — Considerable discussion took place on fallowing. Some 
members considered Sin. a suitable depth to plough, while others were oi 
opinion that in very dirty land shallow fallowing is best, as the weeds being 
near the surface will start with the first rains, and can then be destroyed by 
scarifying. 

Weed. — Members wished to know best way to eradicate sheep-weed. 
[Weeds of all kinds can be exterminated by constant attention. Be sure to 
prevent them seeding; if deep rooted, cut them off below the crown; never 
plough under any plants having seeds on them, else plants will continue to 
appear every time the seeds are brought ntar to the surface. Mustard, oats, 
tobacco, and several others have been known to germinate after the seeds had 
been buried twenty to thirty years. Sheep-weed should be pulled by hand. 
If this cannot be done wait till the young plants appear next season, and 
plough them under before they flower.— Gen. Sec.] 


Appila-Yarrowie, September 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. II. Bottrall (Chairman), J. Wilsdon, J. C. W. Keller, 
J. M. Grant, P. Lawson, A. Fox, C. W. H. Iiirseh, J. W. F. Hill, W. C. 
Francis, J. O’Connell, JS T . Hannagan, C. G. F. Bauer (lion See.), W. Gill 
(Conservator of Forests), and several visitors. 

Forestry. —Mr. Walter Gill gave an interesting address on this subject, of 
which the following is the substance :— 

In considering this subject we may look at it from three standpoints—first, trees for 
timber, firewood, and shelter; second, ornamental trees ; and third, trees that will provide 
fodder in times of scarcity. A very great mistake was made in the early days in clearing off 
all the timber from so many farms, destroying much useful shelter and fodder. When 
farmers were clearing the scrub they should have left n belt of timber, say one chain wide, 
around their holdings. This would have afforded protection to crops and stock from both 
hot and cold winds To replace this loss we must plant trees on every opportunity, especially 
on any rough land unsuitable for ordinary cultivation. Gum trees do not make good shelter, 
as they grow up a good height without branching. They are simply timber trees, and of them 
the Sugar gum will be found most suitable. They should be planted from 20ft. to tfOft apart. 
Of ornamental trees, for shelter the Pepper tree (Sehinus molle) will probably be best for 
this district, being hardy and evergreen. Gums and peepers should not be planted within a 
chain of crops or buildings. Of ioddivr trees, w ith which South Australia is well supplied, 
perhaps the Sheaoak (f asuarina sp.) may be placed first. These should be carefully pruned 
when required for feed, and not chopped down and destroyed, as was done by many farmers. 
If on undercut is made with a saw and then the limb chopped, a clean cut will be effected} 
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and the tree will grow again as strong aw ever. Sandalwood is not so valuable as the Shea- 
oak, and is difficult to get to grow. If, however, a piece of land on which they have been 
growing is fenced off, and protected from sheep, rabbits, &e., young plants will soon make 
their appearance in numbers. AVo have very many useful fodder shrubs indigenous to 
South Australia, and it is only when 1 these have been destroyed to make room for wheat that 
real starvation is experienced in seasons of drought. We should at all times do all we can 
to protect any natural timbers still existing, and plant fresh trees on any vacant places on 
the farm. On nearly every farm these will in a few' years be valuable, not only for the 
shelter they provide, but also for timber for sheds, fences, , and for firewood. 

Members agreed that if the natural timber had been properly protected in 
early days there would have been no necessity for planting timber trees, and 
that in view of the fact that good timber was getting scarcer every day the 
subject deserved most careful consideration. 


Pine Forest, October 12. 

Present —Messrs. J. St. J. Mudge, (Chairman), W. II. Jettner, 1). F. 
Kennedy, W. Wurfel, J. Flowers, A. Ziltn, J. Muller. A. Mudge, W. Burgess, 
R. Barr, jun. (lion. Sec.), and R. W. Bawden (of Port Broughton Branch). 

b it.lp Trials and Show. —Matters in connection with the Bureau Field 
Trial Society wore dealt with It was resolved to recommend that the present 
system of awarding framed certificates to successful competitors be continued, 
and that medals should be awarded to the drivers of the prize teams. Members 
referred to the late successful Branch show at Port Broughton, and were of 
opinion that the industrial section in particular was a credit to the exhibitors 
and of great practical value to the district. 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. I). 
F. Kennedy, and after the business was concluded members inspected the 
orchard and garden, which is kept in splendid condition, weeds being con¬ 
spicuous by their absence. All the trees look well, but the peaches, though 
healthy, have very little fruit on them this year. Mr. Kennedy called attention 
to the fact that the tips of the branches for three to six buds back were 
dying of!*, and attributed it to too free use of the pruning knife. Apricots 
severely pruned were not injured in any way, aud he thought the peach 
required different treatment Some of the members pointed out that where 
the shoots had not been cut back at all they were dying off the same way, 
and thought the trees must have received a severe cheek from some cause, 
probably the absence of moisture. Special notice was taken of the certificates 
of merit and prizes awarded to Mr. Kennedy at different show’s for by¬ 
products and utilised waste substances, showing that the family work the 
farm to some purpose. The pure-bred Jersey bull, Pride of the Glen, 
recently introduced into the district, was much admired, and the hope 
expressed that Mr. Kennedy’s enterprise would be fully rewarded. 


Narridy, October 2. 

Present- Messrs. A. Bairstow (Chairman), A. McDonald, W. J. Porter, D. 
Creedon, Ja$. Nicholson, W, J. Martin, and J. Darley (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trials. —'lhe proposed rules of the Amalgamated Bureau’s Field 
Trial Society were discussed and delegates appointed. 

Manuring. — Mr. Nicholson reported having drilled in a small plot of wheat 
with superphosphate. This part of the crop was fully a foot higher than the 
unmanurea portion. 
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Working Fallows. —The Chairman asked whether it was injurious to 
work fallow land when dry, Mr, McDonald said the more the land was 
worked, except with sandy soils, the better. Members were of opinion 
that very beneficial results were obtained by getting as fine a seed-bed as 
possible, but did not favor working the fallow when the ground is dry. 


Bowhill, October 23. 

Present—Messrs. W. G. F. Plummer (Chairman), A. Dohnt, J. Gregory, E. 
Weyland, J. Whitehead, W. Tyler, J. D. Cockshell, J. Waters, W. Scars, and 
two visitors. 

Grasses. —The Chairman reported that most of his grass seeds received from 
Central Bureau had germinated, and were doing well. Mr. Dohnt said his seed 
had been in the soil for two months, but had not come np. 

Wheat. —The Chairman said he noticed very great difference in growth of 
different kinds of wheat sown at same time, and under same conditions. In 
one case in particular Purple Straw and Steinwedel were sown at the same 
time; the latter is fully 18in. higher than the former, and still quite green 
and healthy, while the Purple Straw was dying off. He favored the tttein- 
weidel variety for dry seasons in this district. 

Flax. — The Chairman tabled sample of flax (linseed) 3ft. high, grown 
on sandy soil without irrigating. It would give a good yield of seed, and he 
strongly advocated its growth for feeding purposes. 

Haymaking. —The Chairman read a paper on “ Haymaking and Stacking/* 
as follows:— 

As this subject is appropriate for this time of the year, J hope there will be much discussion. 
I have had practical experience in the different ways of making and stacking hay, and this 
has led me to think that the best time to cut it ih just after it has blossomed. I have tried it 
in all si ages, from the blossoming period till nearly ripe. If it is cut in the middle stage you 
do not get the full nutritive value. Anyone wishing to prove this should feed their stock with 
hay cut at the three periods. They will find that the hay cut at blossoming, or at the nearly 
ripe stage, will give the best results. My objection to cutting hny when it has formed the 
grain sufficient for it to ripen in the head is that when fed to horses it is too heating on account 
of the quantity of grain in it. It will not command a ready sale, owing to the bleached nature 
of the stem, although it is more weighty. Appearance goes a long way in the marketing of 
chaff. 

A common mistake made by many farmers is cutting the thinnest and worst-looking portions 
of their crop. 1 learnt by experience the difference by cutting the best. The advantages are 
that you have not to go over nearly the same area; it is more quickly gathered, and better to 
cock. 1 have known crops to yield as much grain at 21't. high as those of 4ft, It will be 
seen by this that it would not have paid to cut that which was 2ft-., when a considerable 
amount more could be gathered off' a less area by cutting the 4ft. Another mistake we are 
liable to make is cutting dirty patches for bay to use for our own purposes. Invariably you 
get more rubbish the next year, and nicely spread perhaps over the whole farm, whereas it 
may have only been in patches before. It is carried by the stock. Wild oats, sheep weed, 
drake, and other weeds are always sufficiently advanced to ripen before the crop it fit to be cut, 
even at its earliest stage ; therefore it is of no use to try and get rid of the rubbish in this 
manner. 

Always cut the cleanest parts of your crop, and eradicate the noxious growths either by the 
aid of the plough or cut them before they seed for silo purposes. After being cut, hay should 
never lie exposed to the sun too much, as it loses much of its value both in appearance and 
nutriment. I always find it better to have it raked up directly it is mown, and put in heaps 
straight away. Of course, if there are any signs of overheating in the heaps, it must be left 
in the rows longer. It is always better to be in the rows than lying for any length of time 
left as mown. 1 have left it exposed to the sun for a whole day, and raked it up the next, and 
heaped it the following; and then I have tried it mowing, raking, and heaping the same day. 
When carting it into the stack a difference was easily perceptible both in color and weight. 
1 prefer putting it in largo heaps, because there is not so much waste by evaporation; it does 
not offer so much area for bleaching, and it is better for resisting rain. It does not do to 
leave it in the paddocks too long ; the quicker it is in the stack the bolter the bay will be. 

There is more art in stacking than one would imagine. It is always a pleasure to look at a 
w ell-built stack; it requires practice to build one. With all the stacks I have built I have 
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had very little spoilt by the rain. The method I adopt in building is to straighten out the hay 
that is intended for the sides, by standing with my legs apart and raking with a fork the bay 
towards me, forming a sort of a bundle. Although this is not as quick as putting it on as it 
conies from the wagon, it saves time after, as the stank does not require so much pulling or 
raking. After one gets used to the bundling, it does not take much more time. I usually 
start building at one end of the stank and work around it, forming a layer, after which 1 
scatter more hay into the centre, always keeping it higher than the sides. When I get 
sufficient in the centre, so that it is sloping downwards over the sides, I start putting on another 
layer, and so on till I leach the eaves, when I generally form the centre of the stack steeper, 
so that the layers will have a good downwnid tendency in order to carry the rain off. I do 
no( believe in making stacks too high, because there is extra labor and time in pitching the 
hay up. 1 prefer making the stacks longer than higher. A good way to finish the stack, 
if it is not going to stand any length of time, is to drive stakes all around the eaves, and cover 
over the stack with loose straw. 

Mr. Gregory advocated cutting dirty crops early, and clean crops late, so as 
to get extra weight. He did not agree that the dirty crop should not be cut 
for hay ; it would be wasted otherwise. The Chairman's way of stacking was 
good, but tedious. Mr. Dohnt thought the best time to cut was about three 
weeks after blossoming, while Mr. Weyland thought a week after would be 
better. Mr. Tyler thought it depended upon the use to be made of the hay; if 
to be chaffed, cut it so that the grain will ripen, hut for long hay, cut when 
quite green. 

Work for Month.— Strippers and other implements should be repaired 
and made ready for the harvest. Where sheds have not been erected for 
storage of cocky chuff, this should be done in any spare time between haymaking 
and reaping. 


STATE CONCILIATION IN TRADE DISPUTES. 

The first report by the Board of Trade of proceedings under “ The Concilia¬ 
tion (Trades Disputes) Act, 189f>,” which has just been issued, deals with cases 
which arose during the period from the passing of the Act (August 7th, 189(5) 
up to the end of June, 1897. During this period action by the Board of Trade 
has been taken or invited in thirty-five cases. In thirty-one of these disputes 
applications were received from one or both parties, viz., nine from employers, 
sixteen from workmen, and six from both sides. In addition, action has been 
taken by the Board of Trade in four cases without formal application from 
either party. In twenty-six of these thirty-five cases there was an actual 
cessation of work either at the time of action or during the course of the 
of the negotiations. 

The following table distributes the thirty-five cases according to groups of 
trades, and summarises the modes in which the disputes in each group were 
dealt with, and the results obtained :— 


Group* of Trade*. 

Total 

Disputes 

dealt 

with. 

f 

i 

i Applica- 
| lions 
j refused. 

1 

Dispute 

un< 

Concilia 

By Con- 
1 dilation. 

! ...- . 

s settled 
tier 

tion Act, 

By Arbi¬ 
tration. 

1 

1 Disputes 1 Disputes 
nettled in which 
between | settle* 
Parties ‘ ment was 

1 J 11 "*".* i not 
Negoua- effected. 

; tions. i 

Cases 

pond* 

in*r. 

Building and kindred trade 

7 

i “! 

: 2 

j 1 

j - , 2 

1 

Engineering, metal, and 
shipbuilding.. 

12 

3 

i 

4 

3 i 

1 ! 

2 ! — 

___ 

Mining and quarrying.... 

4 

■— - 

1 

! 1 i 

1 i 1 

— 

(Nothing ... 

4 

— j 

3 

—‘ 

— j 1 

— 

Textile. 

3 1 

i > 

2 

— 

_ | — 

— 

Printing . 

1 

1 i 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

Transport. 

4 

I j 

2 

— 

1 j — 

— 

Totals .‘ 

8ft 

7 

14 

5 

4 j 4 

1 
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It will be seen that seven of the applications were refused, that nineteen 
disputes were settled under the Act, and that four of the disputes were settled 
between the parties during the negotiations, while in four cases the efforts of 
\he department to promote a settlement were unsuccessful. One case is still 
pending. 

Disputes Settled under the Act.— Of the nineteen disputes settled, twelve 
were arranged by negotiations with the parties by the Board of Trade as 
presciibed in section 2 of the Act. In the ease of seven of these disputes, 
joint conferences were held, a Board of Trade representative being present in 
six of the cases. In the remaining five disputes the agreement was arrived, at 
without a joint conference by negotiations by the Board of Trade officer with 
the parties separately. In two cases gentlemen unconnected with the Board 
of Trade acted, at their request, as chairmen of conferences. Conferences were 
also arranged by the Board of Trade, and held in the ease of four disputes in 
which no settlement has at present been effected under the Act. 

In two cases the Board has appointed conciliators under section 2 of the Act, 
viz., Sir Horatio Lloyd, County Court Judge for Chester and North Wales, who 
acted in the case of the Wynnstay Colliery Dispute, and Mr. W. E. Willink, 
in the case of a dispute affecting carpenters at Preston. 

Five cases have been dealt with by arbitration. In four cases the arbitration 
was the result of joint application by the parties. Sir William Markby, 
K.C.T.K., was appointed to act in two cases, and Sir David Dale and Mr. 
Thomas Bell (formerly one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Mines) in one case 
each. The remaining case arose out of an agreement effected under the Act 
by conciliation. Sir Courtenay Boyle being named as umpire in this agreement. 
Captain Wilson, Chief Board of Trade officer in the port of London, has been 
also nominated as an umpire for any cases that may arise out of one of the 
agreements effected under the Act. 

The informal collection of information has in many cases preceded any steps 
for the actual settlement of disputes, though no occasions have yet arisen in 
which, in the judgment of the Board of Trade, a formal inquiry and report 
vrould have served to promote a settlement. 

Disputes Settled between the Parties during the Negotiations .—In three of 
these cases the action of the Board of Trade did not go beyond the initial stage 
of communication with the parties. In the remaining case, invitations to a 
conference were accepted by both parties; but before the holding of the con¬ 
ference an amicable settlement was mutually arrived at. 

Disputes in which no Settlement could be Effected .—In one of these cases, a 
demarcation dispute between bricklayers and plasterers at Newcastle, the 
dispute was afterwards settled by private mediation. In the three remaining 
cases—viz , the Penrhyn Quarry dispute, a dispute in the Norwich boot and 
shoe trade, and a strike of painters at Middlesbrough—the disputes have not 
yet been settled. 

Applications Refused.—Sevan applications for intervention have been 
declined, mainly on the general ground that no useful purpose would be served 
by any action on the part of the department. These applications have been 
received on behalf of strikers after theit places had been filled, or on behalf of 
employers after most of their workmen had obtained work elsewhere. In 
these and similar cases the discretion of the department is freely exercised 
with regard to intervention. 

Under section 1 of the Act, fifteen Conciliation Boards have been registered, 
viz., eight District Boards, six Trade Boards, and one General Board.—London 
Labour Gazette , August. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The weather during November was very dry, and occasionally exceptionally 
hot. Crops northward from Adelaide and westward have suffered severely, 
whilst those in the Far North and North-East will probably hardly average the 
seed sown to produce them. Large areas of light wheat crops have been cut 
for hay, and hay crops are generally very poor in the localities named. In 
the cooler portions of the colony, amongst the Hills and vSouth-East, the 
conditions have been very favorable this year, and the comparatjjplf* small 
area under cereals anti hay will return excellent results. Wherdphosphatic 
manures have been applied in all districts the beneficial influence is apparent, 
and plots or portions alongside that have been accidentally missed, or purposely 
left unmanured, exhibit the neglect mod unmistakeably. 


The Californian Orchard and Farm of September, 1897, says :—“ It has 
biien several years since the railroads of this country were so blocked with 
grain and other products that they had four times as much as they could handle. 
But so it is with several of them at present. Good times always follow evil 
ones, in the ease of both nations and individuals. Let the individual always 
remember that. It will help him when he is deepest in the dumps.” 


When mixing Paiis green for spraying purposes, only a little water should 
be added at first. If too much water is used the powder will float on top and 
form into balls. Mix in the same manner as with mustard—a little water at a 
time. It is essential to provide against uncombined or free arsenic in the mix¬ 
ture, therefore add some quicklime, which will form arsenite of lime, and will 
not dissolve in water and injure the plants. When spraying with Paris green 
do not stand in the spray, never spray on a burning hot day, nor when a strong 
wind is blowing, nor when the trees are in bloom, nor later than one month 
before the fruit is to be gathered. Hot weather and strong winds acting upon 
the newly sprayed foliage will injure it. Soluble poisons will kill both plants 
and insects. Paris green, if pure, is insoluble; but the acids in the digestive 
organs of the insects dissolve the poisons, and thus they are killed. 
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In years gone past several fruitgrowers wishing to ship fruit to England in 
the cool chambers of the ocean steamers found that they should have made 
application for space long previously. In order to save disappointment, the 
agents of the Mail Steamers are inviting early application for space. Those 
growers who wish to ship through our Produce Export Department should at 
once state when they wish to commence shipment, and the number of cases 
they wish to send by each steamer. 


Caterpillars of various sorts are covering the country in several parts of the 
colony, and are destroying crops of fruit and vegetables. All kinds of insects 
which eat or gnaw foliage or fruit can be destroyed with the insoluble forms 
of arsenite compounds—such as Paris green, London purple, arsenite of lime, 
etc. Crows, magpies, larks, plovers, wrens, and several other birds would keep 
us free from such posts if our “ civilising ” proclivities would allow those 
useful friends to live on the land. 


Several amateur horticulturists, especially on the plains, have complained that 
the leaves, twigs, and top branches of their trees have withered and died this 
year. As a fact, the same complaints are made every year. The trouble can 
almost always be traced back to stoppage of the upward flow of sap. In a 
few instances boring beetles, or their grubs, or else caterpillars which burrow 
under the hark, bring about these effects. In other cases the trouble is due to 
stagnant water in the soil—generally a very fine sand mixed with clay, or a 
heavy clay—which simply prevents access of air, and thus the roots are literally 
drowned or asphyxiated In very many cases the trouble is caused bv digging 
“an honest spit deep,” amongst the roots, which are thus cut and injured so 
much that a sufficient amount of sap cannot be provided. Stirring and 
pulverising <‘3in. deep is necessary; anything which interferes with the roots is 
injurious. 


Tasmania is at last about tq test the question of ventilation versus refrigera¬ 
tion in transport of fruit to Great Britain. Altogether 17,000 cases of apples 
will be exported under the improved process, of which Tasmania will supply 
10,000, and New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia will supply the 
rest. The steamer will first load at Hobart at end of February, and will be 
at Port Adelaide about the second week of March. The cost of freight will 
be considerably reduced. The fruit will be stowed in the hold, and the carbon 
di-oxide generated by the still ripening fruit will be driven out. and replaced 
by pure fresh air. This experiment will be watched with great interest, because 
under it freight charges will be reduced to about one-half. 


The “Lily Disease” (Rhizopus necans'), which has wrought such destruction 
amongst the bulbs grown in Japan, was scarcely known two years since ; but 
the large export trade in bulbs has almost stopped already. It is reported 
that, of 7<‘3,000 bulbs of Lilium speciosum sent to one London firm, only 250 
were fit for sale. The disease is a fungus, beginning its mischief at the base 
of the bulb, spreads upwards, making the whole soft and discolored. It has 
been found that a short immersion of healthy bulbs in a solution of l per cent, 
of corrosive sublimate or of salicylic acid will destroy all adhering spores. 
This discovery was made by the scientific staff of Kew Gardens. 
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For a beast weighing about l,0001bs., two feeds per day of about 25lbs. of 
maize silage would be ample; but this would be supplemented with a little hay, 
corn cake, &t\, according to the special requirements -such as milk, work, 
meat, and so on. A cubic foot of chaffed maize silage averages 501bs. weight. 
Quite seven months of the year are deficient in succulent food for cows ; but 
one acre well manured and cultivated would yield more than sufficient to feed 
two cows during that time; with irrigation much more can be depended upon. 
The question is, will it pay to work hard to provide feed for cows, and will the 
produce from those cows pay for the hard work ? For pigs, silage is an 
excellent forage to build them up; but they must not he fed upon it when 
being “ topped up ** for slaughter. Poultry thrive well upon chaffed silage, 
and horses do very well if it is supplemented with some good hay and a little 
corn. 


Whenever it can be managed the natural grasses and herbage should be 
allowed to produce seed, in order that the pasturage may be renewed. Many 
of our best gasses are annuals, and disappear from the land if prevented in 
seeding. The sweet nutritious herbage is much sought after by live stock, 
whilst the useless weeds are left to produce seeds. The result is that the 
pastures become overrun with useless herbs, which smother the few valuable 
plants that may have escaped destruction or have been reproduced from seed. 
It would well repay the labor to reserve certain paddocks alternately for seed 
production, and even to collect seeds and sow broadcast, where seeding has been 
prevented. Ileaxy harrows might bo run over the paddocks before the seed is 
scattered in April, and afterwards bushed harrows would sweep the seed under 
and cover much of it. 


How careful we should be to check the first appearance of every evil thing. 
A spark may fall upon tow, and may be trampled upon at once, and all damage 
be prevented; but one half minute of neglect will give the fire sueh a hold that 
nothing can control it Some time recently a new pest became introduced— 
how, when, or by xvhat means no one can tell; but if the plants had been 
subjected to fumigation upon arrival no one would have suffered. This new 
pest is known as the Cineraria fly (Phytomyza nigrieornis'), which deposits eggs 
upon the leaves of cinerarias, sow-thistles, chrysanthemums, and other plants. 
These produce maggots, which enter the leaves and tunnel between the upper 
and lower surfaces, eating away the interior, leaving only the skin and veins. 
So far, the* only remedy appears to consist in destroying the affected leaves by 
fire. If pot plants are immersed in water for an hour or two the maggots will 
come away, but the chrysalides stay and arc not injured. 


Whilst Baron Sir F. von Mueller, K.C.M.G., &c., lived, nearly every botanist 
in the world recognised his wonderful ability and his untiring diligence in the 
pursuit of botanical science, and, now that be is dead, scientists of every class 
have determined to keep his memory green in a practical and serviceable way. 
It is proposed to raise a public and intercolonial national subscription—first, to 
secure a medallion or bust of the late Baron; and secondly, to endow a medal 
or prize to be (annually, if possible) awarded in recognition of botanical, 
pharmaceutical, or horticultural work in the various Australasian colonies. In 
Melbourne the following gentlemen have been appointed an executixe com- 
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inittcc: —Sir John Madden (chairman). Sir Frederick McCoy, Mr. W, A, 
Brahe (German consul), Mr. C. Finschoff (consul for Austro-Hungary), Mr. 11* 
L. J. Ellery, Professor Kernot, Messrs. A. C. Macdonald, C. Frost, J. Bosisto, 
A. W. Howitt, J. A. Panton, with Mr. C. R. Blackett as treasurer, and Mr. 
Wiesbaden and Professor Spencer as secretaries. There is quite a distinct 
movement being made by the trustees in the late Baron’s estate to raise public 
subscriptions for the purpose of erecting a tombstone over his remains. 


FORESTRY. 

By Walter Gill, F.L.S., F.H.H.S., Conservator of Forests. 

The question as to how the growth of trees may best be promoted over any 
given area, with a view to the ultimate production of timber, may be answered 
in various ways, according to the circumstances which prevail in the district to 
be operated on. 

The system of reafforestation by natural regeneration, may often be followed 
with success in dealing with country covered with natural forest growth, after 
the best timber has been removed, provided that sufficient large trees have been 
left standing to supply enough seed to furnish a thick growth of young seed¬ 
lings. Land, however, that has never carried any timber must be afforested, 
either by sowing seed of various trees over a given area, or more generally by 
planting out young trees previously reared in the nursery grounds. Under some 
circumstances it may be possible to adopt a sort of combination of both methods, 
but as a rule one or other of the two plans previously mentioned will probably 
be indicated as desirable by the surrounding conditions. As the success of all 
operations connected with timber production is very largely dependent upon 
the local circumstances of soil and climate, it is evident that it may at any time 
be necessary to modify any general system, to meet, if possible, the special 
conditions ef any given locality ; and further modification may also be necessary 
on account of financial conditions, both as to the amount of money that may 
be available for carrying out any given undertaking, and also as to the extent 
to which such expenditure can procure the requisite labor, while the question 
of what class of timber will sell best must evidently be a ruling factor at all 
times in determining any method to be pursued. As already indicated, then, 
the results of natural regeneration are largely influenced, in common with all 
other methods of timber culture, by local conditions of climate and soil: but 
they also vary with the natural configuration of the country, and are, moreover, 
materially affected by the occupation of the land by stock to a greater or lesser 
degree, according to whether the animals depastured are of one kind or another, 
and whether they are so excessively numerous as to heavily overstock it, or so 
few as to understock it. 

One of the first essentials for the germination of a seed is something in the 
way of a seed-bed possessing suitable conditions as to warmth and moisture, and a 
fixed position, so that the delicate plant after germination may strike its roots 
into the surrounding soil. On the forest floor, in many instances, the place where 
the seed drops is, under normal conditions, which have not been disturbed by 
any external agency, amongst the mass of little twigs, dead leaves, pieces of bark, 
and decaying portions of various plants, gradually collecting during many 
years, and slowly but surely rotting down into the best possible plant food, 
when mixed with the light surface soil on which it all falls. Sometimes the 
vegetation covering the soil may be mainly grassy in character, and easily 
destroyed by traffic of any kind across its surface, and the herbage itself may 
be very acceptable to ail kinds of animals, and therefore rapidly disappear 
through the combined agency of grazing and trampling by stock. Sometimes the 
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soil protection may be composed of stiff and wiry undershrubs, only slightly 
palatable to stock, and well able to stand the rough usage arising from the 
passing to and fro of the animals as they gradually feed through the forest, 
in consequence of the rigid habit of their growth. There are also cases in 
which the forest floor boasts of no soil covering whatever, because there is no 
soil overlaying the rock, which thus appears naked and devoid of any surface 
suitable to form a sced-bed. It is evident that these varying conditions of the 
surface on which the seed may fall must exert a powerful influence for or 
against a successful natural regeneration. The question whether the surface 
of the forest floor is a steep hillside, a deep valley, a gently undulating rise, 
or a level plain, is almost as important as what the vegetation growing thereon 
may be, and the kind of soil composing the surface is equally entitled to 
consideration in determining to what extent it may yield to external agencies 
in such a way as to destroy any chance of providing a proper seed*bed for the 
reception of the seed by which the worn-out forest is to be regenerated. As 
long as the surface, even if a steep hillside, is not cut up by the trampling of 
stock, and the vegetation thereon is not fed off by them, seed may continue to 
fall and spiing up into promising young seedlings; but when once animals get 
access to any forest area, the work of laying bare the surface soil commences, 
and the greater number that graze and the longer they graze the sooner they 
destroy all the surface vegetation, and then away goes the soil, which being 
now unprotected speedily becomes cut up by their sharp hoofs, and whatever 
can he shifted by the waters which flow down the steep hillside, after rain, 
rapidly gets washed downwards. In this way the hillside ultimately gets 
denuded of all the elements composing a proper seed-bed, and thus the 
establishment of young seedlings becomes, in most cases, a matter of great 
difficulty wherever a steep gradient prevails. Now and then, perhaps, a patch 
of young trees manages to get a start amongst some sheltering rocks, between 
which plenty of forest dehns has lodged and retains a fair amount of moisture, 
but, in most instances, in country of a mountainous character like the Flinders 
Range, a large portion of the soil ultimately gets washed down to the lower 
levels, and, as it carries much seed with it, the result is that generally the* 
natural regeneration is best in the creeks, and scanty on the hillside where the 
fall is sudden. 

Wherever forests are situated in comparatively level or in gently undulating 
country, the difficulty as to a suitable seed-bed is very much lessened, and a 
good growth of young trees may generally be developed with proper protec¬ 
tion from feeding by stock. There is also a considerable difference in the 
amount of damage done in grazing, according to the species of tree that may' 
spring up. Some gums, for example, are devoured by all ruminating animals 
with the utmost avidity, while otheis are only eaten under stress of keen hunger 
for want of more palatable herbage. The sugar-gum (Eucalyptus cory nocalyx) 
no sooner springs up to any size than it is immediately devoured, and not only 
do sheep especially relish the tender seedlings, they also eat the leaves from 
any old trees they can reach, and will follow any axeman in the forest who 
may be felling old timber; and when once a tree is down will seldom leave it 
till all available foliage has been fed off. The redgum (Eucalyptus rostrata) 
on the other hand is not so frequently disturbed, being evidently little relished 
either by sheep or cattle, even in the seedling stage, hence in districts where 
these two trees grow together, as they often do in the forest country in the 
ranges between the Wilmington and Wirrahara, the natural regeneration by 
redgum saplings largely preponderates over that by sugar-gums. 

With regard to the influence of climate, it may be stated that, in the 
northern parts of this colony, even where the rainfall may be at once consider¬ 
able and reliable, its actual value is much lessened by the long duration of the 
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dry heat invariably experienced there, in opposition to which even a fall of 
from 20in. to sometimes 30in. during the year is not sufficient to cause such a 
vigorous and uniform growth of young timber as is required. In the timbered 
country about the Mount Lofty and adjacent ranges, however, as well as that 
further to the south-western parts of the colony, the rainfall rea&hiiig as it 
sometimes does to between 30in. and 40in. per annum, combined with the 
cooler climate, with far less of the intense heat known in the north, renders 
the general conditions prevailing far more favorable to a good natural regenera¬ 
tion, and hence some areas may be found in the districts now indicated, whete 
a splendid growth of young timber has been steadily developed entirely 
through the self-sown seed. Stringybark gum (Eucalyptus obliqua and E. 
capitellata), manna-gum (K. viminalis), redgum (E. rostrata), and sometimes 
South Australian bluegum (E leucoxylon), with others of minor importance, 
all experience the advantages derivable from the favorable conditions previously 
indicated, and thrive remarkably well. In some parts, however, the invariable 
risk of hush fires, so constantly originated by the periodical burning of the 
rough pasturage by stockholders, largely retards, even if it does not absolute 1 }' 
prevent any satisfactory reafforestation of the country, whicli could soon be 
effected by the favorable nature of other conditions. 

The ferns (common bracken) which in many localities form the only soil¬ 
covering of the sandy land on which the trees stand, are very inflammable at 
certain times, and easily carried b) a strong wind from the burning forest on 
to fresh tracks, while in addition to this the tough bark of the stringybark trees 
forms far too ready a medium for spreading the conflagration far and near, lienee 
the fire, started at first merely to burn off old dry wiry feed in order to induce 
a new and more tasty as well as nourishing meal for the stock, frequently gets 
far beyond the control of those who originally started it, and carries with it 
almost utter ruin to the young growing saplings, as, even if not killed, they get 
a heavy check to their future development. A proper system of fire protection 
can, however, be at any time carried out wherever the necessary expenditure 
can be justified by the ultimate results to be attained. Such a system, though 
not insuring absolute immunity from fire, will certainly reduce all risk from that 
source to a minimum. 

The question of inadequate drainage crops up in dealing with some low- 
laying lands, more particularly in the south-eastern district; but if proper 
drainage were provided on similar lines to those adopted in England and 
elsewhere, the difficulty would be overcome, and a, successful growth of timber 
ultimately ensured. In this case, also, it is, as with the question of fire protec¬ 
tion, a matter of comparison of cost with final result. In reviewing the subject 
of reafforestation by natural regeneration or self-sown seedlings as a whole, 
after referring to most of its most important conditions in detail, it may be 
stated, speaking generally, that, all things considered, the average results 
attained in the northern parts of this colony under this system are not as 
satisfactory as could be desired, because the natural growth of the young timber 
is invariably too scattered and uneven to secure the maximum amount of 
marketable timber per acre. In other parts, however, where more equitable 
conditions prevail, the results attained would be far more satisfactory were 
greater attention given to secure immunity from injury to the young seedlings 
from stock and fires. 

ArPLE Ckops in America, England, and some parts of the Continent are 
reported to be short. England has only one-fourth of an average crop ; South 
France has a light crop, but fairly good in the north; Belgium one-third of the 
average; Italy, good; Holland and Germany, fair; America,half the average, 
and very poor quality. 
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POULTRY, 

By D. F. Latjbie. 

Separation of the sexes is perhaps the most important point in rearing table 
poultry, especially if size is required. As soon as there is the slightest dispo¬ 
sition on the part of a coekerel to pay attention to the other sex he should be 
placed in the cockerel-run, in which on no account should any hen or pullet ever 
be allowed to go; if one does, look out for fighting. Game cockerels will live 
with perfect freedom from fighting if none of the other sex are visible. The 
smaller and more active breeds, such as Leghorns, Minorcas, and Andalusians, 
are very precocious, and require separating at about six weeks of age. Both 
cockerels and pullets grow into finer and better specimens if separated, and, 
most important of all, the cockerels retain all the qualities of a first-class table 
bird till they are well-grown, which is not the case if they are allowed to 
exercise their natural functions at an early age. Where there is extensive 
range, portable roosting-houses can be placed on different parts of the farm, 
and at such distances apart as to guard against the birds mixing. Where the 
space is limited recourse must be had to separate wired-in runs. Of course, 
where, as it often happens, two arc in partnership and living some distance 
apart one might keep all the pullets, the other the cockerels. Young poultry’ 
of all sorts should always be graded and kept, not only according to size, but 
also as regards condition. If large strong birds and smaller and weaker ones 
are in the same enclosure the latter get trodden on, and as a rule injured, and 
are robbed of their fair share of food. Again, whoever wishes to succeed must 
know the condition of each individual bird. If, on overhauling a mob of grow¬ 
ing young birds, several are found in poor condition and inferior in size they 
should be placed in a separate pen and receive extra attention. Too much 
attention cannot be given to this matter, as in breeding table birds, especially 
for export, uniformity in size, quality, and condition are three essentials to 
success, and consequent high prices. Some people allow their chickens to run 
at large with the hens, and in consequence find a difficulty in feeding. This 
may easily be overcome by using a number of cylinders, or circular enclosures 
of wire netting of different sized meshes ; Oft. in diameter is sufficient to 
accommodate a large number of small birds These are light and easily carried 
about; the smallest chicks can go through Ifin. mesh netting and feed in the 
enclosure without molestation. The next size may be 2£in. mesh, and the 
larger size 3in., or larger as required; in this way the chicks are, as it were, 
automatically graded. This plan is much used in other countries, and has been 
found convenient here. Many r birds are deformed through being trampled on 
while young. In rearing poultry, the chief aim is to bring them to maturity as 
soon as possible. In the case of stock birds to be used for breeding or 
exhibition at shows a little more attention and different treatment is required. 
This is a matter which will be dealt with another time. Keep your birds 
growing, feed them well on sound, wholesome food, giving such attention to 
cleanliness that disease never appears. 

When the time comes to make a selection with a view to fattening for 
market the advantage of having made grading a cardinal point will be 
recognised. The most forward mob of biids is first to be overhauled, and 
those in best condition selected. Before any attempt at fattening is made 
each bird must be in good condition; it is of no use attempting to fatten a 
poor bird in a week or two. It is possible to put a certain amount of flesh on 
the breast, but the rest of a bird so fattened is generally all skin. The French 
are generally quoted as expert is the art of fattening poultry ; it is the practice 
of French poulterers to exhibit dressed poultry for sate, with the back, not the 
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breast, on view. The reason is that if the back of a bird is in good condition 
the rest of the body will carry a due proportion of flesh. Therefore select 
your most forward birds, place in a yard by themselves, and feed well, using 
chiefly meal mixed with fat, and moistened with skira milk. Ground oats, 
barley rneal, or bran and pollard will do. A week or ten days should get the 
birds in excellent condition, which may still further be increased by penning 
each bird separately and cramming, either by hand or machine. This, however, 
is a branch by itself, and hardly likely to obtain generally among breeders of 
poultry. 

A sound and profitable trade can soon be founded if birds of the right 
description are bred and afterwards treated as here suggested. It is far mor£ 
satisfactory, both to the producer and for the credit of the colony, to ship one 
dozen good specimens rather than a greater number of ill-assorted, scraggy old 
scrubbers. It costs less to rear a good bird than a bad one, and it must be 
remembered that the expenses of exportation are exactly the same, also that 
the values are widely different. I believe the Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau could render a great help in initiating the export trade by making 
inquiries at what date producers in each neighborhood would be in a position 
to forward a given number of birds. In this way, if in each district a dozen 
breeders sent a dozen birds each and ten or twenty districts co-operated, a 
good shipment could be made; and, in addition, cost of rail and other items of 
transit would be lessened. Isolated shipments of odd crates will never found 
a trade. Co-operation is needed, or else private enterprise will at some future 
date engage in the business of collecting and exporting. This is done in 
England by men who are termed ki higglers ” The demand for eggs and high- 
class table poultry in England is growing rapidly. There is the market and 
we now can procure stock of the most approved description ; every possible 
arrangement for killing, freezing, and final disposal is already perfected by the 
Government ; all that is now required is that people shall make use of all these 
advantages. At a time when so many are complaining of the unprofitableness 
of general farming operations and scarcity of markets it might be as well to 
point to the fact that England spends over five millions sterling every year in 
eggs and poultry. The egg trade is another item worth considering: success¬ 
ful and profitable shipments have been made from the colonies. However, for 
this purpose selected eggs are necessary: no fertile eggs should be shipped, if 
possible. Where hens are kept for laying only they lay as well without cock 
birds as with, in fact rather better; the eggs will keep much longer and there 
will be less unsound ones on arrival. Here again it is essential to have some 
form of combination, as not onl) must the eggs be quite fresh when forwarded, 
hut they must be properly graded and packed in conformity to the usages of 
the English market. The season is advancing and the time for shipment is 
drawing near, so no time should be lost in making arrangements. The value 
of eggs exported from South Australia for the month of October was £4,830. 
The return does not state destination. 

Every week that a bird remains on a farm after it is fit for market is a loss 
to the owner. In addition to the extra keep there is the risk of death and 
disease. In our hot weather some management is necessary to ward off disease. 
As many people overcrowd to a considerable extent the birds have not enough 
breathing space, and the soil gets saturated with excrement, with the result 
that the hot sun, especially if aided by a shower of rain, soon brings disease, 
and consequent loss. 1 have never advocated poultry-farming on a large scale, 
but am of opinion that those who keep poultry may as well own birds that are 
productive as egg-producers, or of high-class table poultry. The egg-laying 
breeds are of no value for export; therefore breed as few cockerels of this 
description as possible, and, unless there is a sale for them for breeding, let 
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them be eaten, while young, at home. On the other hand, if only table birds 
are kept, if the quality is right as well as age and condition, they can always 
be disposed of satisfactorily. The general advice is to sell all old birds. From 
my present point of view this is a very reprehensible practice ; such birds are 
useless for export. Consume them at home ; the toughest old patriarch can be 
rendered acceptable as follows : — After killing and preparing let the bird 
simmer gently till quite tender ; on no account let it boil. Remove from the 
saucepan, drain for a time, prepare for roasting as usual, tie strips of ham or 
bacon round it, and bake for half an hour or so till browned ; it is as tender as 
chicken. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR 
DECEMBER. 

By (Jeorge Quinn. 

The sowings of runner and dwarf beans will be continued at intervals of 
about three weeks where it is desirable to maintain a constant output. The 
chief difficulty in gtowing dwarf beans on the dry open plains is in getting 
them up evenh. They are gross feeding plants, requiring plenty of manure 
and water. When the wily Chinaman sows beans he covcis the seeds with 
finely-pulverised manure, which prevents the surface baking too hard to permit 
the tender stemlet carrying the first seed leaves from snapping in its course up 
to the light and air ; but many of our European growers sow the beans in 
drills about loin, or 18in. apart, and run a furrow channel between the rows. 
Into this channel the water is conducted. So far, so good; but in many 
cases the water channel is allowed to got too full, and it then flows over the 
beans, resulting shortly afterwards in a caking of the watered surface and 
ruinous damage to the germinating beans. If the ground be soaked well by 
means of a furrow, and then the beans sown in a drill made immediately on 
each side, the seeds being covered with dry earth—or, better, with pulverised 
manure—the plants will usually appear before a second watering is necessary. 
It is a point worth settling by experiment whether it would not be better to 
sow' the beans in rows about lft. apart, with sufficient space between the pairs 
of rows to allow a Planet scarifier to pass down. Then after each soaking 
break up all the surface to a fine tilth. Of course this w r ouId necessitate 
opening fresh furrows at each watering, but when the enormous evaporation 
from a dried and cracked surface which has been flooded is considered the 
waste of moisture must be immense. 

Later-ripening onions will be ready to harvest on the plains, and should be 
stored carefully in a well-ventilated cool shed. Small growers should string 
them and hang them up. 

Potatoes will also be harvested on the plains, and very disappointing they 
are this season after the fine promise given in the spring. 

Tomatoes and chillies or capsicums raav be transplanted still, but if there 
is no ball of earth attached to the roots a shelter from the sun sh >uld be given. 
Earlier-planted tomatoes will be in fruit in early localities, and often fruits will 
ripen or color faster when gathered from the plants. The central shoots should 
still be tied to the stakes as they lengthen. If humid weather sets in and fungus 
diseases are found attacking the plants they should be sprayed with diluted 
Bordeaux mixture, of a strength of about lib. lime and lib. bluest-one to each 
lOg&lls. of water. 

All the melon family require abundance of moisture, and water should be 
applied in such a manner that the stems of the plants should not be covered— 
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by the stems is meant the portion arising from the roots—as often these become 
diseased and growth is checked. Running branches should be pegged firmly, 
and the points pinched out if a more branching habit is required. 

Keep all beans picked from the bushes as soon as they begin to toughen, 
whether wanted or not, for the blooming and pod-producing period is 
lengthened by this precaution. 

On the plains salad plants can be sown in cool shady situations, and where 
cheap bush-house shelters can be erected, they will be found great aids to 
producing succulent lettuces, radishes, and cress. 

The seed stems should be cut away from beets, rhubarb, and parsley, the 
ground forked up and a good mulch applied, after which a soaking or two of 
water will work wonders for the beets. 

In the hills and wet and cooler portions of the province expei’ieneed growers 
make sowings during this month of turnip, parsnip, lettuce, beans of all sorts, 
carrot, beets (red and silver), peas, spinach, cauliflowers, and cabbages. 

In favored localities they also plant out cabbages, broccoli, celery, cauli¬ 
flowers, &e. 


CAULIFLOWER DISEASE. 

Mr. D, McAlpine, Vegetable Pathologist to the Department of Agriculture 
of Victoria, has furnished the following additional particulars of the new 
disease attacking cauliflower plants. He calls the fungus Phoma brassiest?:— 
“ In every instance the superficial tissues of the diseased roots showed numerous, 
minute, black, cuneiform bodies, which never extended above the ground. The 
fungus evidently caused the roots to rot, although they remained quite firm, 
and consequently the green parts suffered more or less, according to the viru¬ 
lence of the attack. Black patches on the stem and occasionally on the leaves 
Rhowed numerous threads of a fungus, but none of the minute black bodies 
were seen on the roots. On microscopic examination the fungus turned out to 
be a new species of Phoma, and the little black bodies on the surface were the 
cases containing innumerable spores which multiply and spread the fungus. 
As far as is known this is a new disease confined to South Australia, but there 
is a closely allied disease on cabbages and cauliflowers in the market gardens of 
Brighton (Victoria), known as black leg, from the appearance presented by 
the roots and the collar. It is caused by a different fungus (Fusarium), but 
the study of it may throw light upon the other. Black leg has been known 
in Brighton district for six or seven years at least, and always occurs on sour 
ground in sheltered and damp spots. It may attack the plants when 4in. 
or 5in. high, and begins in the beds, only appearing about December. It 
occurs, however, on old plants all the year round, and 1 obtained specimens 
to-day (October 21) on old stumps in the ground. The disease is not in the 
soil, as is the case with club root, and affected plants will still retain the disease 
in any soil. If the plants are healthy to begin with, there is no fear of disease 
in planting out, and the growers do not regard it as serious.” 


Floweh Fabming. —In the Riviera, Department of Maritime Alps, France, 
the most important industry is that of growing plants for perfumery purposes, 
and these are chiefly manufactured at Grasse. Wild flowers and aromatic herbs 
are also largely used. Connected with the industry are many others, such as 
artists for designing labels, &c., printers, carpenters for making cases for 
export of perfumery, •paper makers, paper-box manufacturers, glassworks, 
makers of pomades, salves, &c., perfumed soap makers, carters, packers, 
engineers, an<ftnany others. The town of Grasse is of considerable si^e, and 
the buildings are imposing. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR DECEMBER. 

By George Quinn, Inspector op Fruit. 

In the drier orchard districts of the colony irrigation is the order of the day. 
This applies more particularly to localities where fine samples of fruit are 
required for supplying the fresh fruit market. Trees of the citrus family 
tagoine careful attention in this respect. Most of our citrus plantations have 
presented a sorry spectacle this spring, and mnny owners will scarcely have any 
crop on numbers of their trees next season. Through some obscure cause, 
probably the perishing of great numbers of roots, the trees have shed their 
leaves almost entirely, and the terminal twigs have died. Now that young 
growths have come on again the trees are clearly indicating how much dead 
wood is present. With the average orange-grower the cutting away of these 
innumerable small dead twigs—though desirable, if not absolutely necessary, for 
the future health of the trees—is a costly time-devouring work, and the vast¬ 
ness of the work often causes it to he neglected completely. 

That the root surface has been reduced is assured, and, in accord with all 
accepted rules of manipulation, the tops should be reduced to create a balance, 
and to do this it will both save time and future d)ing back if citrus trees 
affected in the above manner he haided down below the dead brushlike 
terminals. One prominent item in connection with this almost general dying 
back and leaf-shedding epidemic is tlie fact that the Seville varieties have stood 
through it all unscathed, in heavily or unirrigated lands alike, and this presents 
to my mind that, though generally considered less affected by abundant mois¬ 
ture, these varieties may he has injured by drought also. Peaches will he 
benefited by the judicious application of water, and one of our growers who 
produces a fine sample each year adopts the method of filling a wide shallow 
trench around each tree with fresh stable manure and then runs the water 
into the trench, thus washing the nutriment from the manure into the soii at 
once, while the insoluble refuse acts as a mulch to keep in moisture. How¬ 
ever, this is not generally done until a little later on in the season. 

The usual method of watering orange plantations by making rings around 
each tree is open to the objections that in young orchards the intervening dry 
spaces draw away moisture from around the trees, and in old orangeries, as 
everyone knows, the sub-surface is a network of roots; consequently the water 
only reaches a limited number of them when applied in this manner, and thus 
it would seem that the whole area should receive moisture. Of course this will 
be challenged on the grounds of practicability, but where enough water is 
available there can he little doubt of its accuracy. 

A careful watch should be kept o\er newly-planted young trees for the 
purpose of manipulating the shoots as devscribecl in last month’s issue. 

Budding will be proceeded with during this month, and in selecting stocks 
for ordinarily good soils and positions it will always he a commercial success 
to select a stock of its own kind for each plant; thus, put peaches on peach, 
apricots on apricot, &c. It is well known that peaches are very often budded 
upon almonds, and it must be confessed the fruit has a finer color, but invariably 
gumming ensues at the junction, the boring caterpillars make an entrance, and 
gradual decay takes place. On dry limestone soils apricots are budded upon 
almonds, bat very few instances of sustained success are found here where 
this is practised, and, unless the orchard be situated in a locality favorable for 
producing fruits at a season of the year when they command exceptional 
prices, I would say have nothing to do with foreign stocks, but of course 
where special objects are to be attained scheming is pardonable, for success 
in fruit-growing is generally reckoned by the accumulating cash. 

Where water is abundant and the trees have merely to be lifted one by one 
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from the nursery ground and conveyed a few yards to the prepared position to 
receive them young citrus stock may yet be safely transplanted, blit the 
work is risky, and requires care and experience to make it a success. 

Towards the end of the month the fruit harvest will have fairly set in, and 
provision should be made at once for canning, drying, &c., by procuring the 
necessary appliances, or overhauling and putting in working order any that 
have been formerly in use, because when the fruit is ripe no time will be 
available for this work. 

The season of thinning fruit is just about passed, and if a great quantity 
has been left upon the trees they should be assisted to carry their burden to 
maturity by every practicable means, such as water, manure, &e. Cultivation, 
for reasons frequently described, should be done after any thunder showers or 
artificial application of water. Suckers should be suppressed, and to merely 
hoe them off with the weeds accentuates the evil; they must be severed from 
the roots as close as possible. 

Fortnightly sprayings with Paris green should be continued for eodlin moth 
destruction, and careful attention given to the weekly examinations of bondages, 
and frequent gatherings of fallen or infested fruits from the trees. The infested 
fruits are easily detected on account of the reddish-brown borings hanging 
around the tunnels or sticking between the fruits. The simplest method of 
destroying the larva! is to throw the collected fruits at once into barrels of 
water and allow them to remain there a couple of days. After this they can 
be fed to animals. 

There has been a plague of green and striped caterpillars, but by the time 
these notes appear in print they will have probably tun their courses and 
vanished. Seale insects will be breeding, and dressings ol’ resin compound 
should be sprayed on to them as required. 'Ihe most successful formula used 
here has been composed of lOlbs. soda crystals, lOlbs. common resin, olbs. 
soft soup, dissolved by boiling and diluted to make 50galls. for spraying 
purposes. Where this has been applied systematically the red scale has been 
reduced greatly on the citrus trees—more particularly on the orange. 


PARIS GREEN AND CODLIN MOTH. 

Mr. James Fletcher, Entomologist and Botanist to the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Ottawa, Canada, in a letter to the General Secretary, Bureau of 
Agriculture, South Australia, under date September lf>, 1897, says:—^ The 
efficacy of spraying with Paris green to prevent injury by the eodlin moth is 
now so well recognised in this country that the matter is seldom discussed, and 
all of our leading fruitgrowers practice it regularly.’* In a calendar for fruit¬ 
growers sent at same time, it is recommended to spray with Paris green four 
times, in each case in conjunction with Bordeaux mixture for suppression of 
apple scab, eodlin moth. See. 


ITEMS ABOUT APPLES, 

In the British markets Spanish and Portuguese apples are of inferior quality, 
and bring only 4s. 6d. to 7s. per 112lbs. during August and September. Supe¬ 
rior kinds usually sell at much higher prices then. British markets begin to 
get bare at end of January, and sometimes, when seasons are bad in England, 
the supply fails by beginning of November. Canadian and American apples 
are then used. American apples are sent in barrels, not quite lOOlbs.; Cana¬ 
dian net 130lbs. to 140lbs. per barrel. 

For centuries past all authorities have lauded the apple as being particularly 
wholesome and contributing to good health. Where so many doctors are 
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agreed, and for so long a time, there must be a good foundation for the opinion. 
The delicious, spicy, aromatic, sweet, ripe varieties are recommended—not sour, 
unripe, hard, indigestible sorts. John S. Linsley, M.D., recently wrote that 
“ a man needs the apple to keep him from growing prematurely old. The apple 
is the fruit which tends to prolong youthfulness and robust vigorous health.” 

In 1896 the official statistics showed that 678,000,000galls. of cider were 
made in France during 1895, and of this only 500,000galls. were exported. In 
France cider is considered to be the most hygienic of all drinks. 

Cider may be kept at any stage of sweetness by adding three-fourths of a 
pint of grated horseradish to each OOgalis., and then stirring it. This stops 
fermentation. After a few weeks rack off into clean kegs, and bung up close. 

In all eider-producing countries there are cider mills and presses, owned 
either by private persons or by companies. Growers of apples, pears, and 
other fruits, which are usually converted into “ fruit wines," cider, perry, &c M 
take their fruit to these places, where it is manufactured under skilled super¬ 
intendence. In some cases the owners take back the manufactured product, in 
other instances the raw material is purchased bv the owners of the mills. 

1 )ried apples should be only of the very best and soundest cooking varieties, 
quite ripe when dried in the sun or in the evaporator. Any one who sells 
poor-quality fruit may cheat his customer once; but he spoils the trade in 
future for himself and for others. In the* early days of South Australia, we 
used to get splendid “pippins" from Normandy, France, in small round 
flattish baskets, holding about ten pounds; and from Cape Colony we had 
excellent stringed sliced apples, pears, and peaches. These were followed by 
similar importations from other countries, but often much inferior in quality. 
Result, not wanted—especially when, much later on, our own manufacturers 
began to supply an excellent article. There is still, however, room for a very great 
extension in the sale of desiccated, dried, or evaporated fruits of first quality. 

The American Cider and Vinegar Maker of May 12, 1897, says that the 
American Consul at Chemnitz, Germany, writes that American apple growers 
have waiting for them a field for the marketing of their fruit, the possibilities 
of which they can form no idea. * fc An average price for (American) Baldwins 
in Germany is $7 14 (£1 9s. 7d.) per barrel of 2Jbus., and they are frequently 
bought with readiness at much higher figures.” 

Apple butter is a standard delicacy in the United States. They use steam 
now for evaporating the main portion of the watery constituents of the crushed 
apple, which is reduced to the consistency of glue almost; and, without sugar, 
will keep good for years. 

In picking apples the fruit should be lifted upward, so as to avoid breaking 
off the fruit-spur to which it is attached, and upon which apples next year 
would be produced. Take care also not to injure the tree with the ladder. 
Pick into moderate-sized baskets, and do not bruise the fruit. 

Apples for storage through winter should be picked before they are quite 
ripe, with great care to avoid bruising. Hurt them, and refuse all that are not 
perfect in every way. The culls may be used at once or as soon as possible. 
The storage place should be dry and cool, with plenty of fresh pure air, but not 
subject to strong draughts. Do not pack more than I2in. deep. 

The acids of fruits materially aid in digestion of fatty matters in other food, 
and also purify the system. Apples and pears are well provided with these 
properties, and have been recognised as promotive of good health during many 
centuries. 

“Cider jelly ” is the thickly-condensed juice of apples, without any added 
sugar. It will keep good for several years, and is used for making summer 
drinks, as a healthy beverage for sick people, and at table just as other jellies 
are used. 
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WHY ARE OUR CITRUS TREES DEFOLIATED? 

By Gkokck Quinn. 

The condition of their trees will cause many orange-growers to remember the 
spring of 1897; and no doubt when the harvesting season arrives next year 
the impression will be intensified. With few exceptions along the valley of 
the Torrens the trees have shed vast quantities of leaves; and when they 
should, under ordinary conditions, have been in full bloom they were leafless 
and blossomless. Consequent upon the shedding of the leaves the terminal 
twigs have died or are dying back, leaving the trees in a similar plight to those 
seen in many plantations in other eolonies after seasons of neglect. To the 
gardener who has been trained in closely watching the growth of difficult 
plants under pot culture the death of the terminal shoots at. once suggests a 
cessation of root action. With the pot plant he would act promptly in the 
direction of turning the plant out. the roots would be examined ; if found 
decaying the ball of earth would be lessened or completely shaken away and 
the decayed roots removed. The plant would bo potted into fresh soil, not too 
rich, but wholesome, in a smaller pot; the dead top w r ould be cut back to 
healthy wood, and the plant would be placed in a favorably sheltered position 
to recover itself. Should there be any blooms or fruits they would be 
removed. 

Here seems to be a parallel case. Where a pot plant has been growing 
healthily and water has been suddenly withheld or given in insufficient 
quantities, or the drainage has become clogged and the ordinary supply has 
been accumulating and becoming stagnant, this root-decaying action has set in, 
with the results presented above. 

As far as my observations go, these injurious effects are most noticeable where 
a considerable amount of irrigation has been carried on. In orangeries where 
the trees—young, medium, or old—-were a picture of apparently perfect health 
a year ago some of the worst specimens are found. Is the damage due to the 
soil becoming dry in the early winter, when the cool temperature and light 
showers had caused artificial watering to cease ? Tt is well known that no 
soaking rain fell in 1897 until well on in June, whereas in previous seasons 
April and May generally saw the ground well wetted; or is it due to the 
curtailed supply of water in most localities during last season having failed to 
keep sufficient moisture about the roots after two w inters of insufficient rainfall 
to properly wet the subsoil V Whatever may be the cause, it is certain that the 
trec»s growing on soils of a comparatively stiff character have suffered least. 
Very noticeable exceptions arc Neen in the cases where Seville or bitter oranges 
are growing amongst the sweet varieties. The former seem to have quite 
escaped the evil effects, and are as fresh as ever. 

I mentioned this to one of our most experienced growers, and remarked that 
probably it pointed to the Seville possessing a hardier and more drought- 
resisting constitution, more particularly in its rooting, and hinted as to its use 
as a stock for dry positions, it generally being admitted that it will hold out 
better in wet positions. He very pertinently argued that the old Nevilles seen 
in good health were most probably worked on sweet orange or lemon stocks, 
as was the custom at the time they were planted. However this, may be, it is 
a matter of importance to orange-growers to know the cause of the injury, and 
to counteract it as far as possible ; and there is no doubt some of our experienced 
growers can, if they choose, supplement these observations with opinions of 
considerable value. These effects seem quite distinct from the patchy dying 
off of twigs so prevalent in the autumn of this year. The resuscitation of the 
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damaged trees will necessitate cautious treatment, and growers will do well not 
to rush to excess in water or manure, but to increase the applications only as 
the growth proceeds. The decayed roots cannot be removed, but the injured 
tops could be cut back to good healthy sound wood as soon as possible, and it* 
scale insects are present it would be an opportune time, while the trees are 
open, to apply remedies. 


SULPHURING FRUIT. 

Sulphuring of fruit is done with the object of bleaching and making it look 
more attractive. A light sulphuring for fifteen to twenty minutes will not 
injure the flavor of fruit to any appreciable extent, if it is afterwards dried by 
fire-heat ; but fruit should on no account be left longer in the sulphur-box. 
The trays should never be made of metal, since the sulphur fumes act upon 
iron, tin. lead, &x\, and the fruit is made more or less poisonous. Galvanized 
wire trays produce sulphate of zinc in the fruit, and other metals produce other 
poisons. For sulphuring fruit the trays could be made of split cane or 
bamboo. The cheap baskets from the sugar refinery could well be utilised for 
sulphuring trays. Trays made with cheesecloth bottoms are really cheap, 
handy, and effective. If the public could be made to understand that unbleached 
fruit is much more wholesome and better in taste than that which is made 
white and “ pretty’* by the use of sulphur, it would prove beneficial to their 
digestive organs and profitable to their purses, because sulphuring costs money, 
and it depreciates the flavor and true quality of the fruit. So long, however, 
as the public insists upon pale-colored fruit—as it does also upon high-colored 
cheese and butter—it is necessary for the producers to comply with the 
demands, and long for the time when better knowledge shall guide them in 
providing for 44 the inner man.” A practice prevails with some people of 
bleaching highly-dried fruit, or that which is dark in color. This destroys a 
deal of the natural flavor, and impregnates the already dry fruit with sulphuric 
acid, an antiseptic which impedes digestion and causes headaches. As before 
stated, wdien the fresh sliced fruit is sulphured, and then put through the evaporat¬ 
ing machine, a good deal of the sulphuric acid is driven off again by the fire-heat. 
Where a large evaporating business is conducted, it is necessary to have several 
sulphuring boxes into which the fruit is carried on tramlines or “ways.” The 
sulphur-boxes are built or made airtight, and each box is about 6ft. w r ide, 
10ft. long, and 6ft high. The trollys are loaded up with several trays of sliced 
or prepared fruit, each having a high rim at tw'o ends, to keep the trays sepa¬ 
rate, and to allow T of a free circulation of the sulphur fumes. The trays are 
about 3ft. wide and Oft. long, and from twelve to fifteen are packed on each 
trolly. The door of the sulphur-box runs up and down in grooves, and is 
suspended by ropes at each top corner, running over wheels, balanced at oilier 
end of rope by kerosinc tins or buckets filled wdth sand or stones. A bole is 
dug under one side of the box large enough to admit a pan containing about 
311)8. of sulphur, which is placed inside the box, set on fire, and then closed 
over with a board. Fifteen to twenty minutes is quite long enough, but some 
people submit the fruit thirty to forty minutes. The riper the fruit the less the 
time required to sufficiently bleach it. It should be noted that sulphured fruit is 
prohibited for sale in several European countries. 

Cooi/ino foe Ieon Hoofs. —Melt half a bucket of size over a fire; then 
gradually add and stir in bibs whitening. Then mix in enough warm waiter to 
reduce it to the consistency of thick cream. Apply hot to the roof on a fine 
day. This will not injure the iron. Some of the cooling compositions eat 
into the metal, and in time holes may appear. 
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EVAPORATED FRUITS. 

In several respects there are advantages attached to the practice of drying 
or evaporating fruits which do not appertain to fruits preserved in weak syrups 
or to those converted into jams, marmalades, &c. 

In the first place, very much larger quantities of fruits can be dealt with; 
no sugar is required; cans, bottles, and other small receptacles are not needed. 
A large bulk of fruit is reduced to small dimensions and little weight, so that 
cost of freight and carriage generally is decreased to the lowest point. If the 
fruit is well and properly desiccated, it will keep all its characteristics and 
perfection for a long time, and when required for use, all that is necessary to 
restore it to all the perfection of fresh fruit, for cooking purposes, is to soak it 
for thirty-six hours in lour times its own weight of fresh water. It is desirable, 
however, to give it a preliminary soaking for half an hour in a good quantity 
of fresh water, and rub it through the hands to remove any dust which may 
have become attached. 

Advocates of sun-drying of fruit are very firm in the opinion that this system 
is by far the most perfect, and they advance many arguments in favor of this 
contention. If it is stated, in opposition, that the fruit is liable to get dusty, 
they show triumphantly that the trays are spread on green lucern fields, where 
no dust can aiise. They say that the moths do not deposit eggs upon the 
fruit; or, if they do, that the sun-heat kills the eggs; and they maintain that 
the flavor, appearance, and all other characteristics of good sound dry fruit 
are secured when it is properly dried by the heat of the sun. And there is no 
doubt that dried fruit of very superior character can he, and is, brought upon 
the market by those who practice the art, and have become skilful in drying 
fruit, by the heat of the sun. 

So far as raisins and currants are concerned, and perhaps also figs and 
plums, there are man) strong reasons why growers should adopt the sun¬ 
drying process; hut it must be borne in mind that an immense number of 
trays are required to do any considerable business, and that most of these 
fruits can only be so treated where there is a certainty of long-continued fine, 
clear, and really hot weather. Whore such conditions do not prevail to a 
certainty, resort must be had to fire-heat in order to ensure success every time, 
and when this has to be done on a large scale it will pay best to co-operate, 
erect a suitable plant, and employ a skilled man to oversee all operations. 

The advocates of fire-heat bring forward some arguments in favor which 
cannot be controverted. They claim that the fruit is reduced with absolute 
certainty to its proper condition of dryness within a few hours, with no risks 
from a change of weather after it has reached the factory. It is claimed that 
the albumen of the fruit remains unchanged in its soluble digestible form ; 
that the flavor, aroma, and other desirable qualities are perfectly preserved; 
and that no moths or insects can possibly be produced in the dried fruit if it 
has been passed, as it should be, direct from the evaporator into a moth-proof 
room to be cooled and packed. 

Great claims have been put forward both by the makers of the horizontal 
and the perpendicular evaporators, but the majority of those who use these 
machines favor the perpendicular. The horizontal machines are slower, and 
the vapor from the fruit ascends above the trays. The temperature does not 
usually exceed 200 ' F, The upright machines in some cases subject the 
fruit to a temperature up to 240° F., but by passing through more rapidly, and 
being subject to the vapor arising from the lower trays, there is most assuredly 
no “cooked” flavor imparted. Both types of dryers claim to close up the outer 
surface of the fruit when exposed to the first fierce heat, “ hardening the 
albumen,” and retaining the albumen in the centre in its original condition. 
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In the upright evaporators there is first the furnace-chamber, where heat is 
generated and radiates from the iron furnace-box. All smoke, of course, 
escapes at back through a flue, and the heat ascends to the floor above, where 
the trays of fruit are passed through a slot into the shaft. The trays rest one 
upon the other, and are lifted bodily every time a fresh tray is placed beneath. 
The trays are made with cane-net bottoms by preference, or woodens slats, or 
black iron wire, and sometimes galvanized iron wire, The use of metals where 
the fruit is sulphured is objectionable. The pile of trays is lifted by a leverage 
contrivance up to a certain position, when clutches spring from the sides of the 
shaft and retain the pile of trays whilst the carriage descends a few inches to 
allow' of the next tray being inserted. Some fruits can be dried within three 
hours, wdiilst others take perhaps eight or ten hours—ascending the shaft slowdy 
all the time. On the third floor the shaft stands only three or four feet, and the 
trays of fruit are removed, examined, and if dry enough—as is usually the 
case in a well-managed concern—the trays are at once removed to the moth¬ 
proof room, the fruit thrown into bins to cool and “ sweat ” for a time. The 
“ sweating ” results in moistening that portion of the fruit which mav have 
become a little too dry, and in drjing that which may have been a little too 
moist when taken from the shaft. The size of the trays depends upon the size 
of the evaporating shaft. 

Mr. T. B. Robson, Ilectorville, makes use of an evaporator of his own con¬ 
struction . He says :- - 

An evaporator is a great help, as if wet weather comes on fruit can he saved which 
would*otherwise he lost. A cheap and effective evaporator ean easily he made by sinking 
a 200 or 400 square iron tank in the ground (an old leaky one will do quite well) to 
contain a stove. A stokehole must he left alongside the tank with an opening to get at the 
stove and admit air. The stove-pipe must be taken out through the side of the tank. The 
top of the tank must be removed or enough of it to form an opening the size of your trays, 
which must he made of lin. hoards 4in broad for the sides, to form a tray 4in. deep, the 
surface of which is made of galvanized wire, Jin mesh is largo enough for raisins, but it 
comes expensive, 1 am using 4in wire net which is much cheaper. It right enough 
for largo fruit, but with raisins it requires cart*, as the small fruit is apt to drop through. 
If these trays an) carefully stacked over the opening of the tunk, the side* of the trays will 
form a column through which all the heated air from the stove will pass, carrying away 
the moisture of the fruit with it. Fresh air to he heated in admitted at the stokehole at 
the bottom of the tank. By a simple arrangement, of levers brought to bear on the bottom 
tray the whole column may be lifted din. or 6iu., and a fresh tray of fruit inserted at 
the bottom in the greatest heat, whilst the trays of dried fruit may he taken oft the top. 
The fruit must not be spread too thickly on these trays, as there' must be room for the au¬ 
to pass through. This is the host form ot evaporator, because the whole of the heated air 
has to pass through the trays of fruit, and there is no waste. If too much heat rises up 
directly over the stove it may be spread by suspending a fiat sheet of iron or tin a short 
distance above the stove. Gas coke will be found the. best fuel, if it can he obtained, as it 
gives a good steady heat and requires very little attention. 

Peaches, apiicots, cherries, freestone plums should be split and the stones 
removed before drying. Apples, pears, quinces and peaches are generally (bur 
not in every case) peeled. Where white apples are wanted the fruit is peeled, 
sliced, or cut into quarters, halves, or only peeled and cored, dropped at once 
into tubs of water containing one ounce ot salt to the gallon, then spread thinly 
on trays made of cheesecloth, sulphured fifteen or twenty minutes; then trans¬ 
ferred to the drying-trays, and placed in the evaporator. Peaches, apricots, 
and split plums are dried on trays with the cut side upwards. Pears are dried 
flat side down, and should be pared and cored. Clingstone plums are dried 
whole. 

Leaflets upon utilisation of fruit, &c., fruit-drying and similar subjects can 
be obtained gratis on application at the office* or wuli be sent by post i' stamps 
for postage are forwarded to the General Secretary of the Agricultuial * ureau, 
Adelaide. 


AND INDUSTRY. 
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EVAPORATORS FOR FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

There are a great many evaporating machines in use; but nearly all are upon 
the same principles, with vacations in the method of application. The machine 
illustrated here is one of the old form. 



It is called “The Zimmermann.” In the lower part is the furnace, occupying 
only a small space, with its flue (not visihle there) through the back of the 
machine—it can be seen at the top, where it enters the flue from the tray space. 
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No smoke, of course, can be allowed to pass through the space where the trays 
of fruit, &c,, are to be desiccated. The heat from the stove radiates through 
the iron into the space beneath the trays, Hies upwards, passes through the 
wire bottoms of the trays, over the fruit, &e,, and finally escapes through the 
large flue at the top, carrying off with it the watery portions. There are 
several hinged doors, which can be opened for inspecting the progress of the 
fruit or other articles. In this form of evaporator the trays can only be shifted 
by hand, which is troublesome. 

Small fruit and vegetable evaporators are used by housewives, who employ 
the ordinary cooking stove for supplying the heat. The evaporator may be 
made of galvanized iron, 3ft. high, 2ft. wide, and 2ft. deep, with a series of wire 
trays on clips, a door in front, and a small aperture on top to let the vapors 
escape. 

Evaporators for commercial purposes will justify the use of more expensive 
appliances. The favorite form at the prese t time is the upright one, having a 
furnace room on the lower floor. The fruit is prepared, sulphured (if necessary), 
placed on the trajs, and inserted in the evaporating shaft on the next higher 
floor. The trays of fruit are now always placed below those which have 
already been put in. The whole pile of trays of fruit is lifted by a lever, and 
carried on a platform to a height of about 10in., where they are retained by 
clutches, and the platform is then icturned tor reception of a fresh trav, and 
each tray, as it arrives, is removed from the open top of the evaporating shaft 
on the top or third floor, whence it is at once removed into the moth-proof 
room, placed in bins to ‘•sweat,” and “even up,” and finally it is packed into 
boxes for marketing. An excellent example of this class of evaporator may 
be seen at work at Evandale, near Angaston; and another very good one has 
been erected by Mr. F. A. Fulleine, near Lobethal. 

The? inclined form of evaporator can easily be understood from the following 
illustration of the “American,” below; hut it must be understood that there 
are numerous other forms used in America, and that the name has been adopted 
simply as a trade mark ;— 
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This is a compromise between the upright and horizontal forms. The 
furnace is not open at top, but the heat radiates through the top plate and 
sides into a small chamber, into wdiich no smoke can enter; it then passes 
upwards through the machine. The trays of fruit, kc.. are put in through the 
openings shown in front, and pushed along on slates or runners to the upper end. 

Grain, nuts, fruits, vegetables, meat, fish, oysters—in fact, any food sub¬ 
stance—can be evaporated by fire-heat, so that it can be kept good for any 
reasonable length of time. When required for use it is only necessary to wash 
the articles, and soak them for about twenty-four hours in four to six times 
their weight of water, and then cook them. 


THE VINEYARD, 

NOTES AND HINTS FOlt DECEMBER. 

Written for the 4k Journal of Agriculture and Industry.” 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

The flowers are set, and wo are now in a position to form some idea of the 
crop which the vines are likely to carry during the 1 course of the season. 
November weather cannot be said to have been altogether favorable to heavy 
setting—it was too fitful and stormy; though during the calm and abnormally 
hot days which characterised the past month many of the flowers were success¬ 
fully fertilised. On the whole, the setting would appear to have been fairly 
satisfactory, though iii bleak, open localities exposed to the violence of the 
winds some varieties have proved refractory, notably Malbee, Musciftel, &c. 
Should we be favored with December rains the crop should be above the 
average. 

There is little to be done in the vineyard in the course of this month. The 
soil should be free of weeds, and present a loose, smooth, even surface. Unless 
it rains it will be unnecessary to scarify any further, so as to avoid as much as 
possible bringing to the surface moist layers, subject to evaporation. 

Grafts should be disbudded ; trellised \ines tied up ; young vines protected 
against the night caterpillars. 


THE FARM. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Written for the “Journal of Agriculture and Industry” 

By W. Lowkie, M.A., B.Sc., Principal Roseworthy 
Agricultural College. 

Harvest follows hay-time closely this season. Where crops are cut and 
thrashed the binder may be cutting for hay one day, and for grain oil the day 
following, and even where the stripper is used there will be difficulty in securing 
all the hay before the wheat is thoroughly ripe. 

It is a grave blunder to allow hay to stand too long in the field, or wheat to 
be left after it is fit for harvesting. One sees frequently hay left out to be sun- 
bleached and depreciated long after it is fit for loading. One day,such as was 
the 19th of November last, or even a day considerably less boisterous, may 
cost a farmer who is behind much more than would have paid for the extra 
labor and implements necessary to enable him to keep abreast of the work. 
To begrudge extra labor at this season is not economy—it is a penny-wise- 
pound-foolish practice. E\ cry year in the colony there is loss considerable—- 
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occasionally very considerable—through hay being left unstacked or wheat 
unreaped long after they should have been secured. 

The mode of harvesting is not now so frequently discussed as was the case 
four or five years ago The relative utility of the thrasher and the stripper is 
apparently better understood, and it is now more generally recognised that for 
each there is a legitimate place in our fanning. Stripping is the cheaper mode 
of harvesting, and the most expeditious, where grain only is taken account of; 
and by means of its use land has been profitably cropped which otherwise 
would be outside the margin of cultivation. In the drier districts, its position 
as the more useful and the more profitable harvesting implement is not 
questioned; but where the average rainfall reaches 18in. or over, and average 
yields from 15bush. upwards can be harvested with ordinary cultivation, I am 
inclined to plump in favor of the thrasher. Where there is a possibility of 
disposing of some of the straw, I would vote unhesitatingly in its favor. The 
position may he briefly stated— 

1. By using the binder and thrasher one can have wheat cut at least a week 
earlier than it can be stripped. This is an important gain, for— 

(a) There is less risk of fire. 

(h) Less risk of having the crop shaken out by boisterous “warring” winds. 
Few farmers have not had expensive experience of what a stormy day 
will bring about in wheat almost ready for stripping. Of course it is 
not to be overlooked that during a spell of rainy, moist weather, the 
wheat may be better standing than in the stook ; but rain is much less 
frequent than rough winds at this season. 

(c) The ravages of rust are not so pronounced as the grain is slightly less 
shrivelled. 

2. If wheat be cut with a faint touch of green still showing at the nodes, 
and while the grain is soft without being milky, the sample will be better in 
every way than if it be allowed to stand until dead ripe— 

The grain has a brighter, more marketable color. 

(A) It weighs better. 

JJ[(c) It jields weight for weight more flour 

Boussingault. who made chemical investigations in this relation, stated that in 
the samples he examined he found 7 per cent, more starch in that cut in good 
time—ten days before fully matured—than in the sample allowed to stand until 
dead ripe. He found also that the percentage of grain-covering, or bran, was 
less by 3 per cent, in the wheat cut early. These investigations were made in 
France. We cannot in this climate cut wheat so green as can be done with 
advantage in Europe, as it ripens much more rapidly here, and as the straw 
has less moisture in it, and the transference of cells contents from the stems 
to the ear stops sooner after the straw is cut than in cooler, moister climates. 

3. The straw is secured after thrashing, and being cut sooner it, has slightly 
better marketable value, and slightly better feeding value. The price of straw 
within my experience has ranged in Adelaide from about £l up to £4 per ton, 
and about 35s. for baled straw is, I believe, somewhere near the average price. 
With the modern baling presses, which the General Secretary of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau is so legitimately advocating, straw can be baled from the 
thrasher at very small expense. At the trial of bay and straw presses held by 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, at Nottingham, in 1888, the first 
prize machine baled at the rate of 14 tons of loose straw per day, at a cost for 
labor and power of Is. 2^d. per ton, and of new hay, 33 tons at a cost of 6d. 
per ton for labor and power. The implement was quoted at £80 to the judges. 
The railway freight on baled straw is of course considerably less than on straw 
lightly pressed and trussed (the machine referred to above pressed the straw to 
a mean density of 13Jlbs, per cub. ft,, that is to 3$ cwts. per cub. yard), and 
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when a press is used the straw can of course be sent further. I take it, then, 
that the price which can be obtained for pressed Jitraw in Adelaide is sufficient 
to pay the whole harvesting expenses—binding, stocking, carting, thrashing, 
baling straw, and freight thereon for a distance of thirty or forty miles at least 
—so that the cost of thrashing compared with stripping is handsomely returned* 
I do not forget that straw can be readily gathered after the stripper. A side- 
delivery machine, or a binder working immediately behind the stripper, and in the 
opposite direction, makes a very fairly dean job of the work. The straw 
bound behind the stripper is better for thatching than that thrashed, but only 
in that direction does any advantage in its favor occur to me. Straw fropi a 
crop cut early and thrashed, as has been said, is better in itself, and the bruising 
which it receives in the course of passing through the drum of the thrasher 
enhances its feeding value. With a side-delivery machine there is, of course, 
no expense for twine, but it is less readily handled, and can be carted in fewer 
days. Rolling or dragging down the straw, and gathering it with a horserake, 
is a primitive, slipshod practice. Last season’s experience, and indeed this 
year’s before it is complete, if one may venture to prophecy, will teach us a 
lesson in saving straw. Three pounds for straw , and sixpence a hag for covkey 
chaff', arc facts which even the most unthrifty among us will scarcely" fail to 
note, and no doubt the abundance of straw of fat years will, for a time at least 
until the experience is forgotten, be stored up for the poverty of lean years of 
the future. Baled straw from the thrasher can be very readily stored in small 
spaces. 

There is an implement now being used on many farms which, in the absence 
of experience of it, I do not consider has much in it to encourage one to use it 
— I mean the header. I confess candidly that I have not worked the machine, 
and that very probably 1 undervalue its merits, and further, that I merely 
express preliminary impressions of it 1 will siy, however, that in my notions 
the machine looks to be a bastard. Its first purpose, apparently 7 , is to enable the 
farmer to take the grain out of late cut hay or early cut wheat for grain, in 
order that he may have the grain, or as much of it as he can thrash out, 
and at the same time have the straw for sale as headed hay—a something to be 
mixed with good hay to be chaffed. There is surely enough and more than 
enough of inferior chaff already on the market. It is a vain delusion for men 
to think that they can, by means of this machine, obtain wheat and hay. What 
they do obtain is wheat and straw, similar to straw from the thrasher, with the 
difference that more grain is left in the straw - how much more is indefinite, 
and depends on several contingencies. With the thrasher more can be got 
through in a day than with the average header, and from the thrasher the grain 
is cleaned, graded, and bagged ready for the market, while after the header, 
or at least after some headers, the grain has to be winnowed from the heap of 
grain and chaff as after the stripper. If screens are attached to the header, it 
becomes almost as complex a machine as a thrasher; but its work is less satis¬ 
factory, in that the amount of grain left in the straw can only be guessed at. 
The extension of the use of the header will, I fear, affect the good name of 
South Australian chaff. One inducement to use it is found in the fact that it 
costs less to purchase than a thrasher, but I believe that if our implement 
makers will direct the ingenuity and the skill now devoted to this machine to 
bringing out a thrashing-machine suited to our conditions, they will be able to 
build an implement much more adapted for our use and at a much cheaper 
price than English machines are now imported and sold. They, themselves, as 
well as the rural interests, will be the gainers. The English thrashing-machines 
are heavy, clumsy, and unnecessarily complicated and expensive for our 
conditions, and I believe they could just as readily he improved, from our point 
of view, as have been the seed-drills, for example, within the last few years♦ 
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I trust that the introduction of the headers may not be the means of delaying 
the introduction of the thrashing-machine which has so much to recommend 
it in our most favored districts. One matter in relation to this cutting of 
wheat before it is dead ripe must not be overlooked. It is this— When 
grain is intended for seed it is desirable to allow it to he fully matured before 
harvesting. 

This is another matter which may be briefly referred to in this month’s 
Notes, namely, the selection from the crop of ears which stand out prominently 
from the surrounding crop as superior in some desirable quality or qualities 
such as length and shape of ear, early maturing and rust resistance. The 
securiug of improved varieties of wheat, and the maintenance of qualities 
already good is effected or largely assisted by such selection. The work is not 
difficult; patient careful observation and the will to exercise such care will 
work out to much advantage. The finest ears and those having in marked 
prominence the characters which distinguish the variety from which the 
selection is being made, are those to be selected for future seeding, and 
selection or culling. The character of the straw—whether it stands up well, 
and its length and density—and the degree to which the plant has tillered 
should also be taken into consideration in making a selection. This practice 
has long been recommended. Writers, ancient as well as modern, ascribe to it 
the securing and maintaining of our best wheats. Virgil, for example, noted 
the tendency of cereals to degenerate— 

PnlcRS the peasant with his annual patn, 

Renews his choice and culls the largest grain ; 

Thus all below, whether by Nature’s curse 
Or Fate's decree, degenerate still to worse. 


THE DAIRY. 

No one in the world, probably, will dare to say that there is less pain to 
the animal and less trouble to the operator in cutting off the full-grown hornR 
of a cow or bullock than in preventing the first appearance of those weapons 
on the head of the calf. When the calf is two to four weeks old the first signs 
of horns begin to show in the form of a thin shell on the bosses. If the hair 
is then cut around the bosses the shell or horn lightly moistened, and then rub 
the moistened place with a stick of lunar caustic (caustic soda) till the place 
begins to look red, it will prevent any horns appearing. Do not rub the 
caustic on the surrounding surface. 

The eight young Jersey bulls lately purchased by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture have been sent out to the care of as many Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau in various parts of South Australia. Care should be taken not to give 
them too much work, and to mate them with some of the best milking cows 
in each locality. All heifer calves, of course, should be saved alive, but bull 
calves should not be saved for breeding purposes unless the mother is also a 
pure Jersey cow. In all cases an effort should be made to give the bull 
liberty in a strongly-enclosed paddock, where he can get under shelter from 
heat or cold. Bulls kept closely shut up in pens are very likely to become 
savage and dangerous. 

A half-bred, or mongrel, bull cannot improve the dairy herd to any extent. 
In this matter it holds true that the bull is the herd.” 

Lumpy jaw” (actinomycosis) in cattle is caused by a fungus, the spores of 
which are found on grasses, and gain an entrance to the tongue or gums through 
sores in the mouth of the animal. It causes “ wooden tongue/ 1 “ lumpy jaw,” 
and^other* tumorous diseases. There is no shadow of doubt that the disease is 
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communicable from a badly-diseased animal to another which may be perfectly 
healthy. It may be communicated through the drinking water or by means of 
grass infected by the saliva of diseased animals, and may exist in other parts 
than the mouth or jaws. Even bad cases may sometimes be cured, and early 
stages are easily controlled by administration of iodide of potassium in drachm 
doses in solution twice daily for about two weeks. The disease is not easily 
transmissible through herding or contact, but usually is acquired through 
fodder or water taken into the mouth. 

Anything that worries a cow is liable to affect her milk. It is not only the 
hunting with dogs, pelting with stones, beating with sticks and other weapons, 
but the presence of strange dogs, or strange people, or loud noises, or any 
exciting cause, will annoy the cows and affect the quantity as well as the quality 
of the milk. If the cow has been used to feed whilst being milked she will be 
troubled if her feed is withheld. The one person should milk the one cow 
regularly, because strange milkers upset the equanimity of the animal, and she 
will probably hold up at last a portion of her milk, that portion being the 
richest in cream. A very little milk lost each day from each cow in a herd of, 
say, twenty would amount to quite a large total by the end of the year—enough, 
probably, to pay the wages of a couple of good milkers. 

Shelter against heat, cold, wet, and wind will save food and preserve the 
health of cows. 

Odor of any kind will spoil milk, even if exposed for a few minutes only. 

Everything about the milking shed and dairy must he scrupulously clean. 

Any cow that shows the slightest signs of had health should be turned out 
of the dairy herd at once. 

Milk from a newly-calved animal must not be used until after the fourth day, 
sometimes later. 

Salt is a necessity to good health. Cows especially require salt, and if 
deficient in the food it should be supplied. 

No dairyman can make the best use of his dairy herd unless he provides 
plenty of green or succulent forage for them, especially between January 1 and 
August 30. 

Clean the udder and the hands before milking, and remove the milk both 
from the cow and the yard as quickly as possible. Then strain, aerate, and 
cool it. 

See that the temperature of the night and morning milk is alike at the 
time of mixing. It is best to keep them separate if taking the milk to a 
creamery or factory. 


Capkrs.— In the department of the Bouches-du-Rhone, at Rouqnevaire, the 
best capers are grown to the amount of about 220,0001bs. annually. The 
growers have formed a co-operation in consequence of depression in prices 
brought about by local traders mixing inferior Algerian and Spanish buds with 
the fine qualities produced in the district. The co-operators carefully grade 
and assort the capers, after they have been duly preserved, and thus have 
recovered the good name which their products had always previously enjoyed. 
Capers have been growm in Provence since ancient times. Here the flower 
buds are picked very small, mostly by women, at intervals of five or six days, 
then put into wine vinegar, provided at cost price by the Association, left in 
this for two or three months, the a sifted by hand, and replaced in fresh wine 
vinegar at the Association cellars, and kept in barrels until sold. The buds are 
sorted into six classes, the best being about £4 per cwt. An average of about 
4d. per lb. is realised by the growers Other co-operations have lately been 
formed in neighboring districts with similar objects, * 
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A SMOKEHOUSE CONVENIENCE. 

Needless labor is a waste of time and energy, which might just as well be 
devoted to some other useful purpose. In gathering fruit and m hanging up 
bams and bacon in the smokehouse there is no useful purpose served in 
climbing ladders if the work can be done upon the solid earth. By affixing 
battens or quartering to the walls of the smokehouse, as shown in the 
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a deal of climbing can be avoided. Tbe hams, &c., should be hung upon the 
hooks; then the beam can be hauled up to the proper position, diagonally; then 
with a light pole turned round, so that the ends will rest up on the battens, the 
hooks at ends of the bridle-rope can easily be detached by aid of the same 
pole, and another beam can be affixed to the hooks. The pulley-block at top 
should be fairly large and strong. 

Cool smoke is essential to the good keeping quality of smoked meat. The 
fat is enclosed in small bladders or globules, and it* too much heat is employed 
these burst, and the oily portion becomes oxidised and soon turns rancid or 
rusty. In all well-managed smokehouses, the furnace is made outside the 
house and the smoke is carried into the place through a tunnel, as shown in 
the illustration. 


CATTLE SHELTERS. 

Apart from the humane aspect of the question it is severely economical to 
provide shelter for all of our domesticated animals. It conserves their health 
and saves w r ast,e of “ condition”; therefore less food is required. This is a 
subject that ought to be considered carefully by every member of the Bureau 
and by every farmer in the colony. The framework of an excellent cattle 
shelter is here submitted :— 



The above can be extended to any length, and should have straw stacked 
upon it to any extent. If several more bays are added some of them can be 
enclosed by rail or hurdles and temporarily used to shelter stringbinders, 
winnowers, &c. The stock will pull down and eat most of the straw in time, 
and a good deal of manure will have to be carried out regularly to the pits or 
directly to the fields. The framework should be so fixed that the prevailing 
winds cannot blow into tbe shelter, and the straw must be secured by thatch 
or kept down by poles and wire, 
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The following sketch shows how a much more simple shelter can be made:— 



This also can he extended to any length, and sheaved or loose straw used to 
cover it. Such an erection could be used as a windbreak to the yards, or could 
be put up in the various paddocks By putting a panel here and there the 
stock would be separated, so that the quarrelsome members of the family 
could not disturb the others. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Candied Citron Peel. —Mr. W. J. Allen, the Fruit Expert of New South 
Wales, furnishes the following recipe in the New South Wales Agricultural 
Gazette :— 44 Cut the peel into quarters lengthwise, remove the juicy portion, 
and throw the peel into a salt-and-water brine strong enough to float an egg, 
and allow it to remain in this for six days. Remove from this and put into 
clean cold water, and allow to stand for one hour. Then put into a copper 
preserving-pan with as much fresh cold water as will cover the peels, and let 
them boil until quite soft. As soon as a silver fork will go easily into them 
they are, for this stage, boiled enough. Next place them on a sieve to drain 
them free from the water, and whilst they are draining make a syrup in the 
proportion of lib. of loaf sugar to 1 quart of water. Allow this to l>oil until it 
forms a thin syrup, in which boil the peels until they look clear, which will 
take, probably, about thirty minutes. Some more sugar must now be boiled 
with only sufficient water for it to absorb. Make just enough of this to merely 
cover the peels when they are put into it. Again boil them, and continue to 
boil until the sugar begins to candy. They must then be taken out and again 
drained. Before they are quite dry lav them out on large dishes, and shake a 
little very finely-powdered sugar over them. Set the dishes in a warm place 
for the peels to dry. When dry they may be stored away for use. Be careful 
to keep stirring constantly while boiling or the sugar will certainly burn. A 
wooden spoon is the best thing to stir with. For orange or lemon peel I would 
recommend cutting the peel into halves only. 

Unfbrmented Fruit Wine. —The juice of any kind of fruit can be 
preserved for any length of time without change or fermentation, and quite 
easily. Pure unfermented fruit juice is far more wholesome than when 
fermented. Simply press out the juice (strain it through a flannel bag if it is 
wanted to be quite clear), place it in bottles, raise the temperature slowly to 
180° F. by boiling the bottles placed up to their nocks in a tank of water over 
a firej then close the bottles with corks taken out of boiling water. By heating 
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the liquor to 180° all fermcntive germs are destroyed; by closing up at this 
temperature no fresh germs can gain access, and without those gems no 

fermentation or decay can be set up. If the temperature is allowed to rise 

above 180° the liquor will have a burnt or cooked taste. Some fruit juices will 
be improved by the addition of a little lemon juice at time of drinking. All 

juices should be diluted with water, and must be soon used after opening the 

bottle. 

Piled Apple Pudding. — Place a layer of finely-chopped apples in a 
buttered pudding dish, add a layer of fine bread crumbs, sprinkle with sugar 
and spice, with a little butter; then another layer of apples, and continue till 
filled up with alternate layers as the first two, but finish with bread crumbs at 
top. Bake slowly till quite brown, and serve while hot. Cream is a good 
addition when served. 

How to Use Dried Fruits. —First, do not use dried fruits whilst the 
same kinds can be obtained at fair prices fresh in the market. Dry fruit 
should first be soaked in a good lot of water for a short time to soften any 
dirt adhering to it ; then wash it, rubbing it between the hands. Rinse it 
thoroughly, drain off the water. Then cover it with a good lot of water ; let it 
soak twenty-four hours. Take away the water and mix with it half a pound 
of sugar for each pound of dry fruit. Boil the syrup till clear, then put in the 
fruit and cook until it is just tender. 

Apple Jelly. —Slice the apples without paring; remove wormy and objec¬ 
tionable parts. Stew till soft, with a little water to prevent burning. Place 
in a jelly bag and drain off all the juice. Measure the juice, boil and skim it 
well; then add as much granulated sugar by measure as there was .of juice. 
Bring to a rapid boil, and at once pour into the glasses. Red Astraehan apples 
make excellent jelly. 

Sealing Wax for Preserves. —Four pounds white resin, 4ozs. beeswax, 
4ozs. shellac, 4ozs. linseed oil. Dissolve over a slow fire; color with 2ozs. 
Chinese vermilion, and pour into long moulds to form bars. 

Salted Cucumbers. —Thousands of acres in Russia, Germany, and America 
are cultivated with cucumbers for salting. The best varieties are chosen, and 
are cut with about half an inch of stem when they are 4in. or 5in. long. 
Avoid cutting in the early morning, or when the ground is wet, because dust 
and dirt may stick to them. Do not cut with anything except clippers, and be 
especially careful not to move the runner or vine in any way. Be careful not 
to bruise the “ cukes,’* place them end up in the barrel, three to five row’s deep, 
and pour strongest brine nearly boiling hot over them. Place a small head or 
disc of wood on top to keep the fruit beneath the brine, and pin it down by aid 
of a stick, but see to it that no metal of any kind is in contact with the brine. 
When required for home use, remove the cukes from the brine, wash well, and 
place in some earthen or wooden vessel, and cover wdth vinegar for twenty-four 
hours. 

Tomato Catsup. —Take Ibush. tomatoes, small kinds by preference, clean 
off the strigs and any dirt, mash them in the preserving kettle, place over fire, 
and reduce to pulp; strain the pulp through a hair sieve or fine wire colander 
to free it from seeds and skins ; then boil the pulp down to one-half its original 
bulk; next add loz. ground cloves and Joz. each of ground mace, ginger, and 
cayenne pepper, and a small tcacupful of fine salt; mix all together, place on 
the fire, and boil it two-thirds away, stirring all the time with a long stick; 
then add f pint best apple vinegar, stir a few minutes longer, remove, and 
bottle whilst near boiling hot; cork at once, and keep in a cool place. It is a 
good thing to add 5lbs. finely sliced peeled apples at the first port of the 
process. 
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WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Amyton. —This district is experiencing another failure of crop. Some farmers will 
reap seed, bat many will not even get as much as that. 

Boole (too Centre. —Haymaking is about finished; the average will he half a ton to 
the acre, or thereabout. The, wheat is drying oft' very fast, and not ripening; crops which 
a week or more ago promised obush. to ft bush, now looked worth only 3buBh. On 
November 17 we experienced one of the fiercest storms ever known in the North. 

Bn whill.— Haymaking is nearly finished, and while some crops go one ton to the acre 
the average will not exceed 10c,wt. Heaping will commence in a few days. 

Bute. —The (Tops have gone off somewhat during past month, being forced into ear prema¬ 
turely by the dry, hot weather. Hay crops will he light Fruit trees generally look well. 

Caeca . -The weather during past month has been very dry, only half an inch of rain 
having fallen. The crops have suffered from the hot weather, and will he lighter than 
last year. Crass is short, and stock will have a hard time during the summer. 

OiiEitKY Hardens. —The weather has been Aery seasonable for haymaking, hut too dry 
for all vegetables. Barge numbers of caterpillars are attacking plants of all descriptions. 
Other insect pests aic also numerous, 

Ciostal Brook.- The grass and crops are drying and ripening fast. Most of the crops 
have been cut for hay, the yield generally being very light. Stock are :n fair condition. 
Kainfall for month 0 380m 

(tawj.ri: Kivfu.- The hot dry weather has done a great deal of damage, and some crops 
intended for grain have had to he cut for hay. Owing to strong winds liaycarting has 
been hindered. The wheat is filling out fast and fairly well, hut the grain will probably 
he pirn hod a little. Summer crops have also suffered severely, and do not give much 
promise. Stock arc in good condition, hut feed is now quite dry, and the milk is falling 
oft. The orchards oad vineyaids are also showing want of good ram. Rainfall for 
October 0*600 ; November to 19th 0*4G0in, 

(It MKuu iiA.--The weather during greater part of the month has been hot and sultry, 
with small rainfall. Haymaking has commenced; the wheat and oat crops arc looking 
well, and good returns are expected. Brass is showing the (‘fleets of dry weather. Late 
crops of all kind'* will In* light. Potatoes and fodder crops require a good rain. Milk 
yield for the district below last year’s average. Fruit crops are not so promising as last 
year. Stock in good condition. 

Inx.erm.ax.—S carcely any min has fallen since August, and in consequence the promise 
of a good harvest will not be realised. The earh varieties of wheat have given best results 
this year. 

Licson.— The weather has been hot and windy, with no rain during month. Crops have 
suttered considerably, and are ripening off fast. Haymaking is progressing satisfactorily, 
the average cut being from ldcwt. to 22owt. Oats and baric) crops are fairly good, and 
some of the wheat on scrubland will go from 8busli to lobush., but tho average for the 
district will be about half this. Feed is very short, and tho losses amongst sheep from wild 
dogs and drought have boon very heavy. 

Lucindvek.—-S ince last report rain has fallen on nine days, and the crops are conse¬ 
quently still growing nicely. Shearing is now general, and the clip will be fairly good 
though showing signs of the severity of tho autumn and winter. The fruit crop promises 
to he heavy. Kainfall for month, l*025in. 

Maiteand. —The past month has been exceedingly dry, only a very few light showers 
falling, and hot winds have been very frequent, doing groat damage to the crops and 
gardens. Haymaking is about over. A good acreage having been cut, yield dowt. to 
lOcwt. per acre. Drilled crops stilt look very fair, filling out well; broadcast very poor, 
say 2bush. to 3hush. Vines and fruit trees greatly damaged by strong hot winds, and on 
account of the subsoil having had no soaking for the past threc3 years. 

Melrose.- Haymaking is nearly complete, but the storm on the 10th scattered tho 
stacks, unroofed houses, and did other damage. Rainfall for November, <)*170in. 

Mount Bryan Fast, — The wheat crops will ho very poor in this district, and in most 
cases will not return much more than seed. On the best land the crops liaving blighted 
off, the tops turning white. The hay crop will also he very light. 

Mount Oomrass.— Nice growing weather has been experienced during month, and 
the crops have made good growth. The onions are a failure in many cases, tho cater¬ 
pillars doing great, damage to these and other vegetables. Fruit trees look well, and 
stock are in good condition. 

Mount Pleasant.— Stock are in splendid condition, having improved very rapidly. 
Crops look fair and grass greatly improved. 

Mundoora.—T ho present season has been one of the worst known for ripening tho 
wheat (Tops. Those who have commenced stripping find the stray so dry and brittle that 
it will not draw into the comb* The grain is small. 
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Pout Elliot. - Owing to cool weather in October feed is abundant and still green, and 
crops are heavy, about twenty tons of hay being stacked from a seven acre paddock in 
Hindmarsh Valley. The capabilities of the district as regards fruit and vegetables were 
made manifest by the excellent display at the local show on the 11th. 

liuouN.- We have had another month of very hot dry weather, and the way the wheat 
holds out is surprising. What has headed is filling fairly well, though damaged in placos. 
Haymaking is in full swing, tho yield being generally light, though in favored spots up 
to a ton to the acre will he cut. Tho wheat near Quorn will probably yield from seed up 
to 8hush. in Uichman’s Valley, and other favored places; but a few miles oast of Quom 
they will not get even seed back. 

Riverton. —Owing to tho dry weather haymaking has been hurried on. There are 
many very nice crops round Riverton, and a large quantity of hay will be cut this year. 

Saodleworth. —Haymaking is general, the recent hot weather causing the crops to 
come on quickly, the demand for hinders and mowers has exceedod the supply. Fair 
crops over a a large area are being cut. The earlier wheats are filling out well. Food is 
abundant, and stock of all kinds are in good condition. Local wool clips have realised 
6d. to 6$d. per lb. Rainfall for < October, 0*77<)in., an inch below average; for ten months, 
14*240in., average (for seventeen years) 17*525. For November to 20th, 0*720in. 


FARM PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company, reportNovember 30th, 1897. 

The month has been dry and disastrous to many districts where a few weeks ago hopes 
still existed of reaping at least some sort of harvest. Over large tracts in the northern 
parts of our colony no wheat at all will be gathered, although it is confidently expected by 
those in tho grain trade that at least sufficient will be reaped in South Australia for seed 
and food requirements, unlike last year, when we had to import considerable quantities 
from Riverina. Another season’s failure must further dishearten farmers in the drier 
parts of the country, but the difficulty has to he faced, and assistance rendered to keep 
them on the soil, as this disastrous drought, now in its third year, must surel\ soon come 
to an end. Wheat buyers and growers at moment seem to hold different opinions as to 
tho value of the cereal, so that there iH very little trade passing, a gap of 4d. to 5d. per 
bushel existing between buyers' and sellers’ ideas. 

Flour k about 15s per ton lower than when we reported last month; on the other hand, 
howover, bran and pollard have improved in price. Tn a good many districts there is a 
fair length of growing feed, and as a considerable number of farmers’ stock have died, 
there is not the trade demand at present for hay and chaff, so that quotations in these lines 
are regulated by local conditions. 

Potatoes grown on the plains near Adelaide continue to supply city requirements; 
values, however, have well sustained. Onions have been in rather fuller supply, so that 
price of this line is lower. 

Tn wheat, sales have been made at 4s. lid., but millers’ ideas of purchasing are about 
4s. 6d. to 48. 7d. Roller flour worth £12 l()s for export to £13, but lower quotations than 
this have been made during the last day or two. Bran and pollard have ready sale at 
Is. 3-Jd. (’baft', £4 7s. Od. to £4 15s. per long ton, bags in, f.o.b., Port Adelaide. Oats, 
local Algerian, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 5d.; stout New Zealand feed, nominally 3s. 2d. to 3s. 4d. 
Potatoes, £4 lOs. to £5. Onions, £3 10s. 

Dairy Produce. 

The falling off in supply of butter owing to the dry weather, referred to in our last, 
became very pronounced early in the month through an unseasonably hot spell occurring 
that lasted about ten days, causing quantities to shorten to within local requirements. The 
small export trade that was doing in bulk butter ceasod, when an advance in local values 
took place and importations began to come forward from Victoria. A (Lange to cooler 
weather during the past ten days has, however, again improved supplies somewhat; but 
with tho continuance of the dry season, now soemingly established, this colony must soon 
begin regularly importing increasing proportions of its requirements in butter. Eggs in 
the early part of the month steadily finnod in price, but during tho past week have again 
displayed easing tendency; for time of year values here rule high compared with some of 
the neighboring colonies, and have every prospect of continuing so during coming season. 
There is no change to report in value of bacon, though business continues active in this line. 
A considerable proportion of tho raw material has still to be imported, rendering it 
probable that values in bacon will maintain. As wo anticipated, the price for cheese has 
stiffened, and prospects for makers are very favorable indeed for future trade, as stocks for 
time of year ate much below the average. Very good business doing in honey, all 
marketed finding ready sale Beeswax also in demand. Although in some lines of poultry 
during the month values hardly reached as high as in October, rates all round were very 
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satisfactory, and wo again repeat our advice to country people to pay more attention to the 
raising of eggs and poultry, Westralian increasing demand justifying this. 

To-day’s market prices are—Factory and creamery fresh butter in prints, from lid. to 
Is. ; private separator and choice dairy, lOd. to lid.; well-graded store boxes and medium 
dairies, 8|d. to 9|d.; heated stale and inferior, 7£d. to 8Jd.; hen eggs, 9$d.; duck, 10£d.; 
matured New Zealand cheese in cases sell from 9d. to 9|d., duty paid; new local, host 
quality, 7|d. to 8£d.; factory sides of bacon, 9}d. to 9jd.; farm flitches, well cut and 
cured, 7fd.to 9d.; hams scarce at 9d. to lid. ; clear extracted honey, 3d : beeswax, Is. 
Id.; soft shell almonds, dull at 3d. to 8&d.; kernels, 5id. to fid. In poultry, medium to 
good hens sell from Is. 7d. to 2s. each; roosters, 2s. to 2s. 4d.: extra heavy to 2s. 9d.; 
table ducks, Is. 8d. to 2s.; prime birds to 2s. 9d.; pigeons, fid. to 7d.; turkeys, 9d. per lb. 
live weight for medium sorts to lljd. for fine table birds. 


CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monday, November 1. 

Present—Mr. F. E. W. H. Krichatiff (Chairman). Sir Samuel Davenport, 
Messrs. Samuel Goode, M. Holtze, H. Kelly, J. Miller, M.P., T. Price, M.P., 
T. B. liobson, and W. F. Snow. 

Fruit Fly. 

The Hon. Secretary Cherry Gardens Branch called attention to following 
resolution passed at the Conference of Hills Branches on October 19, i.e .:— 

That this Conference of Fruit-growing Branches of the Bureau respectfully 
request the Centra] Bureau to take into serious consideration the necessity for 
taking all necessary precautions to prevent the fruit fly being introduced with 
fruit from Queensland and New South Wales.” 

Members, while agreeing as to the necessity for doing all in their power to keep 
out this pest, considered that care should be taken not to unduly interfere with 
importers of fruit. It was decided to ask the Minister to take such precautions 
as may be considered advisable to prevent the introduction of this pest. 

Donations and Exchanges. 

The Secretary announced receipt of usual exchanges from various 
Agricultural Departments; seeds of Agropyrum tenerum from Minister of 
Agriculture, British Columbia; and seeds of indigenous fodder plants from 
Mr. M. Koch, Mount Lyndhurst. 

Letter from Mr. Farrar. 

The Chairman read the following extracts from a long letter received from 
Mr. W. Farrar, of Lambrigg, New South Wales:— 

He recommends Medicago media as growing in shallower soils than lueern ; also 
Emerald rvc, as ho finds stock will got stronger on it than on wheaton or oaten hay ; c ut 
directly on coining into ear, it makes attractive hay, and is more succulent than the wiry 
and hard common rye. If sown early, in March or April, it can bo grazed during the 
winter, and afterwards cut for hay. Horsos grazing on rye in winter appear to be as 
strong and lasting as hay-fed horses, and are sleeker looking. He has raised a wheat by 
crossing wheat and rye, containing one-quarter of rye blood, which is very productive, 
looks like wheat, but when the grain is milled the rye blood appears in the dark and 
peculiar color of the flour. The main objection to this rye-wheat lies in the fact that the 
grain, if mixed with wheat, would spoil the appearance of the flour. The gluten contents 
of the rye-wheat, by trial, was 16*1 high; but the flour strength is low. He calls it 
“ Kyeland wheat.” It grows much better in wintor than wheat, almost as well as rye ; 
but must be sown early. 

Mr. Goode said he would advise great caution in the use of rye-hay. Owing 
to its very fibrous nature it was injurious to horses. He had lost a valuable 
horse from feeding it on wilted ” rye. Rye as green feed was good, but as 
hay was dangerous. If used at all for hay it must be cut very green. 
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Extracts and Translations. 

The Chaikman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers:— 

174. Forests m America. —The Minister of the Interior of the United States lately said 
that the forests of the United States originally covered 60 per cent, of the land, but now 
only a small percentage; and the climate has deteriorated constantly with the deforestation, 
while the rivers are lowor from the sand washed into them, so that the Missouri now 
can only carry steamers which require 3ft. of water. A report from the Chief Forester 
of the Department of Agriculture states, as regards the rate of consumption of white 
pine:—“At last the end is visible, and oven the most sanguine can no longer hide the 
truth that within the next decade we shall witness the practical exhaustion of ^ this 
greatest staple of our lumber .market. The enormous amounts which have hitherto 
hern cut annually cannot be had beyond the next five or six years, even with Canada to 
help in eking out our deficiencies. Since 1873 over 200,000,000,000ft. must have been cut, 
and to sustain the consumption *20,000,000 acres of well-stocked and well-kept pine forest 
would he required. The consumption of coniferous wood in the United States scorns to he 
something over 400ft. per capita, in England one-third of that, in Germany under 150ft., so 
that it should he possible to considerably reduce our consumption. Our virgin supplies will 
share the fate of the buffalo unless practical application of rational forestry methods and 
more economic use of supplies are soon inaugurated. Coniferous wood represents two- 
thirds to three-fourths of our entire lumber wood consumption, and its' reproduction 
requires more care and longer time than that of hard wood.*’ And in South Australia 
our Parliament has of late years repeatedly reduced the forest reserves, small as they are, 
and in the face of probably a considerable rise in the value of timber all over the world ! 

Mr. Snow asked whether the timber of Pinus insignis grown here was of 
much value. He had never seen this tree make such vigorous growth any¬ 
where else. The plantation on the Port railway was much admired by visitors, 
and it was a great shame that it should have been destroyed. Too much 
planting of trees useless for timber purposes, such as the Tasmaniau Bhte gum 
(Eucalyptus globulus), was done. 

Mr. Holtze agreed, but did not consider the Forest Department was to 
blame. The department was not fairly treated ; it was impossible to get 
much result ftom timber trees without liberal expenditure for a number of 
years. A balance-sheet from a Forest Department should not be expected. 

Mr. Miller said a matter of very great importance was the planting of 
suitable timber on the land from which the Mallee had been cleared. There 
were immense areas of such country here, and in some cases the soil was 
drifting owing to the destruction of the timber. 

Mr. Holtze thought the Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus glandulosus) would 
do well on these worn-out sandy soils. 

It was decided to ask the Minister of Agriculture to obtain a report from 
the Conservator of Forests on the most suitable timber trees to plant in South 
Australia, with special reference to those suitable for planting in the mallee 
districts. 

175. Sugar Beet. —In Omaha, U.S., Messrs, Armour, Fleischmann, Her, and others aro 
erecting the largest factory for hoot sugar, which will employ during the soason 1,500 
persons. The Treasurer of Minnesota, TJX, has imported from Germany 25,00011 >b. of 
sugar-beet seeds, and sells them to fanners at cost price, viz., 6d. per pound; and the Minister 
of Agriculture for the United States is also going to distribute from 10 tons to 12 tons. 

176. Canned Green Peas .—Mr. Larsen has, at Green Bay, in Wisconsin, UX, 1,500 acres 
under peas. He employs 300 persons in picking and 150 persons for canning during the 
season. 

177. Tca-yromny in South Carolina . - The Secretary of Agriculture of the United States 
advocates more extensive planting of tea, as there seems to be a broad zone from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic Ocean suitable, as shown by the many small plantations lately made. But 
there is one largo tea farm belonging to I)r. C. U. Shepard, at Summerville, S.C., who sold 
last year l,1001bs. of the finest tea, and expects fully 2,000lbs. this year. His plants give 
a hotter crop than the average of the Chineso, and almost as good a crop as those in India 
and Ceylon. Importers of tea declare that his tea is equal to imported, and sells readily at 
about per pound. It is, however, necessary, unless merely grown for home use, to produce 
only the finest tea ; common tea cannot pay on account of the cost of labor. A factory 
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to make 501bs. of dry tea per day will coat from £300 to £400. Every pound of tea 
requires 10 sq. ft. for spreading to wither the fresh leaves, of which 4|lbs. make lib. The 
curling can be done by hand, but is mostly done by machines. Baron von Mueller always 
advocated the planting of tea in Victoria, and fresh seeds may perhaps bo obtained there, 
or else from Ceylon, as they lose their power of germination very quickly. I believe that 
tea can he grown in rich soil in our hills, where there is not too much frost; but, as in 
Bouth Carolina, it will hftrdly pay to cultivate it except for home use and by the family. 

178. Spraying of Potatoes '—Mr. T, C. Btewart, of the Experimental Station of New 
York, recommends against all the enemies of potatoes no less than seven sprayings with 
Bordeaux mixture, with the addition of Paris green. Although the worst disease, the 
late blight or rot blight (Phytophthora infestans), appears mostly only every fourth year, 
it is necessary to spray as a preventive, for if it shows itself spraying is of little use. It 
is observed first upon the upper side of the leaves, whore spots in a white ring appear, 
made by the small fungus which enters the cells with thread-like growth. These 
spots soon alter to brown, and later to black, and cause the potato-stalk to die. The 
spores fall upon the ground, which they enter by means of rains, and thereupon under 
the skin of the young potatoes, which then become diseased. But in America they 
have also to fight the early blight (Macrosporium solani), which affects the leaves every 
year, and the crops arc more or less injured. The Colorado beetle (Doryophora decemli- 
neata) also attacks the potato plants, together with some other insects; hence the necessity 
for mixing Paris green with the fungicide. The mixture does not injure the leaves. The 
Bordeaux mixture is an advantage to the potatoes, as proved by experiments, which show 
the crop to hi' always a larger one. Where lOOgalls. por acre were used they were pretty 
certain of obtaining from 16bush, to 27bush, more than where SOgalla. were applied. In 
18%, when potatoes generally wore fairly free from disease, some sorts gave lbbush, and 
28bush more p**r acre than where the potatoes were not sprayed; and White Elephant 
actually gave GO bush , and Green Mountain G'ihush. more. 

Water for Irrigation. 

Mr. Millkr asked for opinions of members as to whether it would be 
profitable to use water for intense culture at fid. per l.OOOgalls. He thought 
himself that it would in suitable localities, but many people said it would not. 

Mr. G. Guinn said he had been told by a very large user of water on the 
Torrens that it would not pay him to pump water where he could get it laid on 
for fid. per 1,00()galls. 

Mr. Roijson said he believed it cost him more than that price for pumping 
the water to a height of about 80ft. It was decided to ask those who nave 
been in the habit of using water for irrigation purposes whether it could 
profitably be used at fid. per l.OOOgalls. 

Export of Grapes. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy wrote in reference to the damage to grapes exported to 
England last season. He thought probably there was something wrong in 
their methods of packing, and suggested that the Minister of Agriculture 
should be asked to have two or three barrels of Spanish grapes sent out here 
as an object lesson 

It was pointed out that under the Tine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act 
and regulations it was illegal to introduce grapes. It was decided to recom¬ 
mend the Minister to carry out Mr. Hardy’s suggestion—the grapes to be 
inspected in quarantine and then destroyed. 

Branch at Terowie. 

Several residents at Terowie having signified their desire to form a Branch 
of the Bureau in that district, it was decided that if ten or twelve suitable men 
were willing to act as members the Central Bureau would approve of the 
request. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches;—Carrie ton, Mr. J. B. Harrington; Ta tiara, Messrs. Thomas Hall and 
D. Makin; Mylor, Mr. F. Rosser; Port Germein, Mr. E. A. Pavy. 
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Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of thirty-six reports 
of Branch meetings. 


Monday, November 22. 

Present—Messrs. F. E. II. W Kriehauff (Chairman), S. Goode, W. C. 
Grasby, Thomas Hardy, II. Kelly, T. B. Robson, and A. Molincux (Secretary). 

Finance. 

The Finance Committee reported expenditure to date for contingencies, 
£294 10s. 4d. Accounts to the amount of £138 7s. 5d, were passed for 
payment. 

Irrigation. 

Mr. Hardy referred to inquiry as to cost of water for irrigation purposes. 
He did not believe it would pay to give 6d. per l,O0')galls when a good supply 
can be obtained at a shallow depth. A neighbor of his was using an oil-engine 
for pumping, and a very careful te-t showed that the cost for oil was not more 
than |d. per l,000galls., and lie was quite sure another penny would more t’um 
cover wear and tear. Mr. Goode agreed that where water can be obtained at 
loft, to 20ft., and the well and pump is already fixed, it would pay better to 
pump it than to pay Gd. per l,00()galls. for water from the mains. 

Donations and Exchanges. 

The Secretary announced receipt of usual exchanges from kindred in¬ 
stitutions, and plants of milkbush (Sarcostenmia australe) from the West 
Australian Bureau of Agriculture. 

Potato Cultivation. 

The Chairman read the following report on trials with potatoes presented 
to the Secretary by Mr. T. W. Kirk, F.L.S., of New Zealand Department of 
Agriculture :— 

The potatoes were planted on August 3, at Norwood, on high, rather loose soil, there 
being one tuher only of each variety, except Sutton’s Maincrop, Kidney, and Vicar, of 
which thero wore two. The soil received a fair dressing of rotten oowdung twelvo months 
previously, and in March some Thomas phosphate and muriate of potash. Thetuhers were 
all large, 3oz. to 4oz.; hut, being late, it was not advisable to cut them. The plants wore 
well hoed when about Gin. high, but the extreme .dryness caused them to ripen off 
prematurely, some after only eleven weeks’ growth. All the tubers were sound, with 
smooth skins, but the later varieties produced a number of very small tubers. Beauty of 
Hebron and the Vicar did best, Jubilee next, then Early Rose. The following were the 
varieties tested : —Ashton’s Seedling, a reddish blue round potato, 11 tubers of fair size; 
Beauty of Hebron, round or oblong, light pink, 21 large, 20 smaller tubers, fairly early; 
Bruce, flesh light yellow, 5 fair, 30 small, late; Canadian, light pink, round, 11 fair, 6 
small; Carter’s Holhorn Reliance white, round, 11 good, 6 small; Carter's Surprise, egg- 
shaped, white, 11 good, 13 small; Derwent, light blue, round, 13 good, 8small,late; Early 
Rose, oblong rose, 3 as large as the seed, 13 good, 6 small; Early Puritan, somewhat round, 
white, 3 as large as seed, 8 good, 10 small, early; Grampian, round, reddish, 3 as large as 
seed, 4 good, 7 small, and lot of smallest; Imporator, round, white, 16 very good, 2 small, 
nice potato; Jubilee, round, yellowish, 15 good, 11 fair, 5 small; Magnum Bonum, oblong, 
white, 11 good, 8 fair, lot of small; Peach Blow, round, with deep pink eyes, G fair, 9 
small, 12 still smaller; Tukreta, oblong, white, 2 as large as seed, 7 fair, 6 small; Superior, 
oblong, pink, 3 as large as seed, 5 fair, 6 small, a nice potato; Sutton’s Early Regent, 
round, white, 7 middle size, seomed to die off earliest; Sutton’s Maincrop Kidney, oblong, 
white, one plant produced 4 good, 7 fair, and some small; tho other, 6 good, 10 fair, 10 
small; The Vicar, late, blue-black, round, one plant gave 2 as large as seed, 9 good, 10 
small; the other gave 3 good, 15 fair, 6 small, and a lot smallest—suffered from drought; 
White Elephant, oblong, white, 4 fair, 6 small, and lot smallest. 

The Chairman said he would like to hear from practical growers the best 
means of keeping the seed potatoes from season to season In many cases he 
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knew the growers obtained a change of seed each year from an earlier or later 
district; but this was not satisfactory when dealing with new varieties. Mr. 
Robson said it was a most difficult matter to keep any but the slow maturing 
varieties. These could be kept in good condition by packing in dry sand and, 
storing in a cool place. He found it better, however, to obtain his seed from 
the Hills district. 

The Secretary was instructed to ask the members of the Hills Blanches 
for information on this subject. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers:— 

170. Reports 0 /) A luut .—IIerr Caron states, in the IIanon ridn Agricultural Courier of 
September 4th, that lie found a difference like iOO to 140 whore lie used liis nitrogen 
bacillus (Hllenbachonsis alpha) for cereals, as well in pots as in the Held, l’hials containing 
1 Jgr. can l»e obtained from Beyer A* Co , in Klherfold, sufficient for half an aero. The 
bacillus cultures an in gelatine, which is dissohed in a larger quantity of water of the 
usual temperature of a room, poured on the wheat or other seed, and, after stirring, sown. 
Professor Dr Kdlnr, of Jena, also reports that experiments made by other persons are, on 
the whole, quit** as satisfactory as those made by Mr. Caron, and is pleased to see the 
action of the Government of Prussia to have this question of so much practical importance 
quickly and thoroughly inquired into at all the Experimental Stations. 

150 Thomas Phosphate and Sapa phosphate. —You may apply these to the same land, 
hut not at the sane* time, a fortnight at least should intervene between the spreading of 
superphosphate where* Thomas phosphate has been used. The lime in the Thomas 
phosphate (said to contain 1,1201b of it in a ton) would make the phosphoric acid (which 
is soluble in water) m the superphosphate quite insoluble. It, therefore, becomes unfit for 
the nourishment of plants if the two were applied simultaneously, and before the Thomas 
phosphate has time to ait, making other combi nations in the soil 

151 Laft St>o;top and Mananntj. We do not make the difference between winter and 
suminei wheat, as is done in Europe; hut the remarks made by Moris. «J. (xrandeau on 
their respective requiteiuents are most interesting. They seem to me of value, where 
many of our fanners sow part at least of their crops very late, and thus shorten the period 
of vegetation The poor state of the winter crops m France induced him on March 2nd, 
1897, to advise farmers not only to grow Rummer whc.it extensively, hut also to lay 
particular stress on the necessity to feed it well. lie says in th o lit rue Apunionnqm du 
'Pmps ‘ ~ u The mineral manures w hich are suitable for the soils and crops permit us, at 
small ex pens**, to give to poor crops of wheat and r\o a vigor which cannot ho attained 
without such help He then recommends of summer wheats Uichclle de (trignon, 
Beardless Odessa, Summer Chiddurn, arid Summer Kamnur for the northern parts of 
France; and says that these varieties have for forty >ears, after abundant manuring, 
always given from 2d hectolitres to 30 hectolitres of grain (of 22galls. each). And that 
is not the maximum crop from an hectare ('} acres) The summer wheats go through the 
phase of vegetation, according to climatic; conditions, in a period varying from 00 to 150 
days (as a mean say 125 days) ; while the winter wheats accomplish it between 270 and 
350 days (or as a mean in 290 days). [Here the earlvsown wheat may grow about 240 
days; the later-sown from 150 to ISO days.—(hi. Aon. B.] To he able to develop and to 
produce 2,0001b. of grain, winter wheat will take from the soil 4111>. nitrogen, nearh 161b. 
phosphoric arid, and lOjjlb. of potash: and for 2,000il>. of straw, 9$lb. of nitrogen, 4Jib. 
of phosphoric acid, and nearly 12$lb. of potash. Summer wheat, however, will require 
fur 2,0001b. of grain, the same quantity of nitrogen, hut I8lb. of phosphoric acid and 1141 b. 
of potash: and for 2,000lh.of straw’, 11 Jib. of nitrogen, 4lh. of phosphoric acid, and 221b. 
potash. The greatest difference* is, therefore, m the potash for the; straw. But the winter 
wheat required also daily 27gr. of phosphoric acid during the 290 days of growth ; while 
the summer wheat during its vegetation of 125 days required nearly three times as much, 
viz., 73gr, per day. Unless the summer wheat for, as 1 take it, the later-sown wheat.— 
Oh. A«l. B.J is put, therefore, on better manurea soil, the crop cannot equal that from 
winter wheat for early-sown wheat.—On. Aul. B.]. The large quantity of potash found 
in the straw of summer wheat is also worthy of consideration. The physiologic activity 
of a plant is proportionate to the development of its leaves. They are the organs which 
elaborate the live matter, iho seat of hyroearbonio matter, sugar, starch, cellulose, of which 
the two first slowly emigrate from them to constitute tho organs of reproduction —the 
grain. It is also said that the formation of starch in the leaves is under the influence of 
the chlorophyll intimately connected with the presence of potash. It seems, therefore, 
probable that the considerable quantity of potash in the straw of the siimmor wheat is an 
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indication of the great activity which is necessary for tho plant in the relatively short 
time which elapses between gormination and fructification compared with winter wheat. 
As before stated, the summer (or lute-sown) wheat requires an abundance of easily- 
reached nutritive elements, and the same applies to the cultivation of oats, barley, 
buckwheat, rye, and maize, if they are to ripen in a comparatively short space of time. 
Tn accordance with the climate of the locality, the period of vegetation for oats is from 
NS to lof) days, say 120 days; long-eared barley, from 92 to 108 days, 122 days; maize, 
from 70 to 1*88 days, say 140 days; buckwheat, in the west of France, 90 to 100 days. 
How much manure is to be applied depends on tin* state of fertility of tho soil; but 
Gnindcan gives by the following an idea what is taken from the soil by 2001b. of grain 


and straw :— Nitrogen. rho^phoiie Add. Potash. 

Kilos, Kilos. Kilos. 

Hummer wheat. 3 06 1 44 3*52 

Oats. 302 1*31 4*15 

Harley. 2*50 10 5 1*97 

Maize. 4*38 2 75 9-88 

Buckwheat. 3*21 1’39 3*54 


As regards France, ho states that, with rare exceptions, exceedingly good crops of grain 
are obtained, if phosphates and nitrates are used, potash being there usually in sufficient 
quantity in the soil.—[The same as regards potash has boon repeatedly*stated by Professor 
Lowrie as regards those parts of South Australia that are known to him.— Cn. Agl. B. ] 
2001b. of nitrate of soda per hectare (2.4 acres) produce about 3ewt. more of wheat, oewt. 
more of oats or barley, provided sufficient unlocked phosphoric acid and potash is present. 
Ho recommends, per acre, the following quantities of manure - fl) on soil poor in lime, for 
wheat, oats, barley, and buckwheat, 2001b. of Thomas phosphate, 80lfi. to I20lb. of nitrate 
of soda, and IGOlb. of muriate of potash (or 4801b. of kaiiut); if the soil is poor in potash 
(2) On limy soils, 1201b. of Thomas phosphate, or 120ll>. of superphosphate, and the same 
quantities of nitrate of soda and potash, if necessary, which are before mentioned. II** 
spreads tho above at tho working of tho soil previous to sowing, with, perhaps, only half 
or less of the nitrate intended to be used, and in that ease he uses the rest towards the time 
the crop is going into ears. If, however, the leaves show a want of vigor, or are getting 
yellow, in that cast*, and also for winter wheats, which have sufFrred from cold or wet, a top 
dressing of 801b. is perhaps necessary For maize, double the quantities of nitrate and 
Thomas phosphate, and more potash may he given with advantage. 

Spraying Experiments. 

Mr. Hardy said he had visited Mr. Quick’s garden at Marion, and was 
well pleased with the thorough way in which Mr. George Quinn was carrying 
out his spiaying experiments for suppiession of eodlin moth. Not only were 
different poisons being used, hut different blocks of trees were being treated at 
different intervals, and some were left untreated, to cheek results. If the 
experiments were continued in as thorough a manner as they had been begun, 
there could he no doubt that the efficacy of arsenical sprays would be 
thoroughly tested. He would, however, call attention to the necessity for great 
care being taken in the use of arsenate of lime. Unless it was colored in some 
way it might possibly he taken for flour or baking-powder, as has often been 
the case, if inadvertently left about. He thought the Bureau might suggest to 
chemists the advisableness of coloring the stuff. Messrs. Granby and Hobson 
supported Mr. Hardy’s statement as to the thorough way in which the spraying 
tests at Marion w^ere being carried out, and the former suggested the use of 
common washing blue as a harmless, cheap, and effective coloring for arsenate 
of lime. 

Branch at Koolunga. 

The formation of a Branch at Koolunga, in place of the Yacka Branch, was 
approved with the following gentlemen as members ;—Messrs. E. J. Shipway, 
J.P., R. Palmer, jun., J P., J. Button, Jno. Butterfield, T. B, Butcher, VV. T. 
Cooper, R. Jackson, J. Freeman, J. Sandow, J. Jones, W. Ballinger, R H. 
Buchanan, E. W. Lillecrapp, Alex. Craig, and G. Penny field. 

Effect of Feed on duality of Milk. 

The Secretary of the Dairy Board forwarded inquiry from Mr. J. L. 
Thompson, of New South Wales Department of Agriculture, as to whether 
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the feeding of rich foods to milch cows had the effect of increasing the per¬ 
centage of butter fat in milk. The Dairy Board suggested the inquiry should 
be referred to the Branch Bureaus. 

Members were of opinion that it would be useless referring this matter to 
the Branches, as, owing to the entire absence <>f any tests in this colony, 
opinions only, and not actual results, could be fumi-sheL They thought the 
question had been satisfactorily settled by the very elaborate tests carried out 
in the United States and Germany, where the conclusions arrived at was that 
while feeding rich food to milch cows increased the flow of milk of the same 
richness as when fed upon poorer food, the actual percentage of butter fat was 
not increased. 

Stock Quarantine Expenses. 

The Secretary reported that at a meeting of the Port Elliot Branch, held 
on October 30, the following resolution was passed :—“ This Branch is of 
opinion that to encourage private enterprise in tlie importation of livestock, 
part of the cost of quarantine should be borne by the Government.” 

Members were of opinion that as this was a matter affecting the revenue of 
the colony, it should not be discussed by the Central Bureau, but that those 
interested should get their representatives to bring the matter before Parlia¬ 
ment. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as membeis of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Kumiss, Mr. P. Gooding ; Calca, Mr. J. Bowman: Hartley, Mr. 
W. Stanton; Bute, Mr. M. Hall; Mount Remarkable, Mr. 11. B. Ewens; 
Holder, Mr. W. L Green ; Ann ton, Mr. W. A. Wiltshire. 

Reports by Branches. 

'I'he Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of tliirt)-four 
reports of Branch meetings. 

REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Morgan, October 9. 

Present—Messrs A. Stubing (in chair), R. Windebank, T. T. Scheli, E. 
French, G. Roediger, and J. Wishart (Hon See.). 

Coon Carriage of Produce. —Reference was made to the poor prices 
obtained for butter sent to Adelaide during the summer months, caused by 
deterioration during transit. Large quantities of rabbits an 1 fish are also 
forwarded from this station, but these also are greatly injured before reaching 
town. It was decided to ask the Minister to urge on the Railways Commissioner 
the advisableness of extending the running of the refrirelating ear to Morgan. 

Wiievt Experiments.— Mr. llocdlger reported that his Dart's Imperial 
wheat promised well, and appeared to be a good variety. 


Carrieton, October 28. 

Present—Messrs, W. J. Glccson (Chairman), W. H. 1 Her lee, (J. Martin, 
J, McNamara, and J. W. Bock (Hon. Kee.). 

Forestry. —Some discussion took place on the question of tlm establish¬ 
ment of a forest reserve in this district. 

Caterpillar Pests. —Several members reported prevalence of immense 
numbers of caterpillars attacking tomatoes and melons. 
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Swan Reach, October 7 . 

Present—Messrs. P. A. Haase (Chairman), J. O. J. Kohnke, J. L. Baker, 
J. D. Scott, 11. Harris, F. Fischer, B. Schwartz, A. G. Zadow, G. N. Lemke, 
P. A. Beck (Hon. Sec ), and one visitor. 

Wheat-growing. —An interesting discussion on wheat-growing took place. 
Members favored Purple Straw wheat iu preference to Stoinwedel, the latter 
being only suitable in a Met season. It was reported that the crops on new 
muilee land had gone off badly owing to drought. 


Mount Remarkable, November 3* 

Present—Messrs. A. Mitchell (Chairman), A. Pope, W. Girdham, W. Lange, 
S. Challenger, C. E. Jorgensen, T. P. Yates, T. H. Caseley (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Disc-header and Thrasher wrTii Twine-binder. —Mr. Jorgensen read 
a paper upon this subject. He believed there was no country in the world 
where the seasons were so variable as in this colony. Hence there was urgent 
necessity to provide stores of food for live stock ; but he thought that there is 
no part of the globe where people are so careless about makirg suc h prousion 
as in South Australia. And yet they have every advantage for doing so. No 
fanner should be without a twine-binder, which, with proper attention, will cut 
and bind from 10 acres to 12 acres per day, at a cost for twine of about Is. per 
acre. The wheat should be cut when just turning yellow, about ten or twelve 
days before the stripper could safely enter. This enables the farmer to ^secure 
the bulk of his crop before the heavy winds occur—they always occur at hanest- 
time—and which causes such great losses when the grain is fully ripe, some¬ 
times as much as 2bush. or 3bush, per acre. If farmers depend entirely upon 
the stripper, they are not only subject to this loSsS, but they are at times delayed 
by damp weather, crops get knocked down, men kept idle, unable to work the 
stripper, whilst the binder could be at work all the time. All the straw is thus 
saved, and can be used as fodder in times of scarcity ; also for thatching. The 
twine can be utilised in thatching, and for the manufacture of ropes. By 
starting harvest ten or twelve days earlier, there is so much less for the 
stripper—by say 120 acres—and we have about 120 tons straw to the good, 
which will save cutting so much hay, and the harvest will be over all the 
earlier. The disc-header will take the grain out of the sheaves with no damage 
to the seed, which will do for sowing. Two horses will work the header more 
steadily than one. With a sheaf-carrier attached the straw can he stacked at 
the same time. Lay down a tarpaulin to catch the grain. A winnower can be 
attached to the gearing, so that the grain can be cleaned and bagged at once. 
He considered that the saving of grain upon the whole farm, by use of the 
binder and disc-header, would more than repay the cost of the machinery, to 
say nothing about the straw, which he valued at £l per ton. 


Forest Range, November 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. Vickers (Chairman), J. Sharpe, H. Waters, G. Monks, 
A. Green, J. Green, H. Caldicott, C. Stafford, J. G. Rogers, R. M. Hackett 
(Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Raspberry Cultivation. —Mr. Monks read a paper on this subject, of 
which the following is the substance : — 

Raspberries belong to the soft fruits, and require more care in cultivation, in selection 
of soil, situation, ana shelter than apples, plums, pears, &c. 
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Situation.-*- A first-class situation would bo a slope towards the south, not too steep to he 
properly workable by hand or by horse-power, with belts of timber on the east, west, and 
north sides, with either a hill or a belt of timber on the south, although this is not so 
necessary as shelter from the other points. The next best situation would be a slope 
towards the east, with belts of timber east, west, and north. The prevailing idea should 
always be to keep the afternoon sun off entirely if possible, as the sun always seems to 
scorch the fruit more in the afternoon than in the morning, and the shelter in the directions 
indicated are necessary to protect from winds and frosts. 

Soil .—A rich chocolate or brown soil is the best, although the canes do exceedingly well 
on black soil, and in good seasons produce abundant crops; yet this kind of soil seems more 
susceptible to frosts, or, at all events, the raspberries grown thereon seem tu be cut more; 
hut it may he on account of the lower ground. 

Preparation .—Having selected a suitable site and soil, break up the ground carefully 
and finely to a depth of not less than 18in.; bury all small sticks, bark, letves, and, in 
fact, all vegetable matter, or any other manure possible. Then plant stout, sturdy caues 
in rows not less than 4ft. each way, and never less than from eight to ten canes to the 
stool, because by planting this number instead of four or five, your raspberry bed will be 
in full bearing one or two years sooner; and this is a most important point, it being bettor 
to plant half an acre with say ten canes to each stool than an acre with only five to the 
bunch. Now, with reference to working the ground, or cultivation proper, I unhesi¬ 
tatingly give it as my opinion that the spade should never be used among them for this 
purpose; and what is called skim-digging should never ho indulged in, as this kind of 
digging is not worth the name, as the sod is simply turned over, the soil is not pulverised, 
hut stays in lumps just as it was cut, and the air gets all through, and in the summer the 
land is as dry as a bone, no moisture being retained. For cultivating, I prefer the fork to 
the so-called drag, as it is light and easy to work, and you can g*4 the tines between the 
canes in the stools to clean out the weeds ; and you need not he afraid to send itiuto the 
ground either, for it will not do damage but good; that is more than can be said of the 
spade, as it would be almost, if not quite, fatal to the raspberry canes to do mo with that 
tool. As they want at least one deep cultivation per year in order that sufficient moisture 
he retained in the soil, a fork must bo best for this purpose; and later on the use of the 
hoe would be necessary, making two cultivations per year, which is none too much, three 
being much totter—say, dig in early part of June, light hoeing in end ot October, ami work 
again after the fruit is picked, as it is almost impossible to work the ground too much if 
enough moisture is to bo retained. I will just here quote one or two authorities as given 
by Pr. Phase ; - “ Shallow culture will not do for raspberries, as the roots require coolness 
and moisture. Without these conditions, in dry seasons the crop will not perfect itself. 
They should bo well hoed and kept clean from weeds the two first seasons after setting; 
after that a very good and easy way of tending them is to cover the surface between the 
stools, or vines, with some kind of coarse litter (straw or marsh hay is first-rate) to a depth 
of 5in. or bin. That will prevent tho weeds from growing, and keep the ground cool 
and moist.” 

Manuring .—I think a little suitable manure should be added at least every other year, if 
not every year. Of course it is necessary to study the soil somewhat so as to know what 
kind of manure to use, but bonedust with the weeds and greenstuff will generally be found 
suitable. If possible, everything that grows among the canes—for instance, tho old canes 
and suckers, &e.—should be buried as manure, and also to keep the land loose. If, 
however, it is not possible to bury the old canes, they should be burned alongside, and tho 
ashos returned to the ground. The young canes, or rather suckers, should never, unless 
they are wanted for planting new beds, bo allowed to grow among the parent canes, as 
they draw too much strength and moisture from them. 

Pruning. —I have tried all manner of ways to see which is the best to treat the canes, 
such as letting them grow as they please, tying them with a string in a hunch {the whole 
stools together), twisting the stools in three and four hunches, arching one set with 
another; but pruning is the only way that has proved anything like a success, ami this 
vo&r I have out them all down to about 3ft. from tho ground. I get better quality and 
larger fruit, and quite as much in bulk ; and another groat advantage is, the fruit is much 
more easily picked. You can get about bettor around them, and it, has a tendency to 
make the canes become more sturdy. Dr. Chase, in reference to pruning rasptorries, 
says ;—“ Those that understand the cultivation of the raspberry consider it the best way 
to pinch off when 3ft. or 4ft. high, according to the richness of tho s >il, else to cut hack 
as soon as they reach 6ft. or 6ft. high, which certainty tends to make thorn more stocky, 
and to produce much stronger lateral or side branches, which should also to pinched off or 
cut back to insure a larger berry and a larger yield of fruit.” When removing old canes 
from the stools, nover cut but break them, because by cutting you c mnot remove them 
close enough to the ground without danger of injuring the new canes; and if they are not 
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taken out very low down, in time your canes will be growing on top of the soil instead of 
under or in tho soil, and old Stumps when cut play up with the fingers when cleaning out 
tho weeds. All weakly canes should be cut out also, it being better to have only a few 
sturdy ones than a lot of puny canes in the stools. 

G?wral Note*. — It is no use trying to cultivate raspberry canes in land too wet. Plenty 
of moisture is needed, but they will not live in land ana water together, particularly if 
too much of the latter is present; therefore the land in that case must be properly drained. 
So far only new raspberry beds have been dealt with; perhaps a few words will not be 
out of placo with reference to old ones I notice that canes which flourished some few 
years ago, before the natural shelter was cut away, are now in a very poor condition, which 
shows unmistakably that growers cannot bn too careful how they destroy such shelter. 
1 think, however, that if the ground were broken up amongst them to a depth of I4in. or 
16in. with the prong-hoe or drag, and all tho weeds and rubbish oleanod out of the stools 
so that the roots could have free play, adding at the same time plenty of manure, it would 
put new life into them, and make them almost like young canes; for no doubt, to a certain 
extent, they are root-bound. I think if the ground were worked up to a good depth 
always, it would have the effect of decreasing tho power of frosts. In conclusion, if any 
degree of success is to be obtained with raspberry culture, it must be borne in mind that 
only so many canes should bo planted as can be properly attended to. A small bed well 
cared for will produce more fruit than a large one half attended to. 

Mr. J. Green agreed as to aspect of beds, but considered four canes sufficient; 
he had found he got less canes the following year when more canes were set. 
He preferred dark soil, and considered manuring unnecessary as long as the 
canes keep from 4ft. to 5ft. high. He would advocate scarifying in the 
autumn, and digging in spring. He noticed the “ Fill basket,” if pinched back 
while growing, sent out better laterals. Mr. J. Green considered a slope to the 
east the best position, and ten canes too many for planting; he strongly favored 
mulching. Mr H. Waters favored digging with the fork, and mulching with 
seaweed was beneficial owing partly to the salt it contained. Different varieties 
seem to do better in different soils; he had known raspberries do well on black 
sand. The second growth after late rains is no good, and is responsible for the tops 
dying back. Mr. F. Green had tried pruning when the canes were 3ft. to 3ft. fiin. 
long, and they made another foot of growth ; “ Fillbaskets ” made two or three 
heads, and the canes become stift’er ; some, pruned later on in the season, did 
not shoot, but made laterals right from the ground. He did not believe in 
nipping back the laterals. Mr. Rogers had got double the growth as a result 
of pinching out the tops ; he strongly favored mulching. Mr. H. Green also 
favored mulching; considered black soil tbj? best, but as it generally lays low 
the canes get cut by frost. Pruning would result in reducing the number of 
canes in the stool, or they would smother one another. Mr. Vickers said 
raspberries did not want the t?un on them to ripen or color them; the best fruit 
was grown on low ground. He had tried every system of pruning he knew of, 
and had,come to the conclusion, after years of experience, that the best plan 
was to let the plants grow naturally, selecting shady places if possible. The 
question of soil was not of so much importance as the aspect. He considered 
the scarifier unsuitable for cultivation, as it drags the roots; deep digging 
between the rows, and shallow round the canes, was best. The more the soil 
was worked in the summer the better. He considered superphosphate better 
than bonedust as a manure ; he could notice the beneficial effects of the manure 
for three years. In reply to questions, Mr. Monks said he never planted less 
than eight canes, or more than ten to the stool, and considered he got them ih 
full bearing earlier than if only four or five canes are planted. Manuring was 
not advisable until the beds showed signs of wanting it. In comparison with 
other crops, raspberries took but little out of the soil, as the old canes and 
growth went back. He had used 8cwt. of bonedust per acre, thrown round the 
stools and not dug it. In regard to frost, there was no doubt they must do 
something, either by planting hedges or making smoke fires to protect the 
plants. 
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Port Firie, November 2. 

Present—Messrs. G. Robertson (in chair), E. Stephen, T. Gambrell, R. F. 
Humphris, J. Lawrie, W. Smith, H. B. Welch. G. Hannan, and G. M. Wright 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trial Society. —The Secretary of the Field Trial Society intimated 
that the proposed field-trial of harvesting machinery had fallen through, owing 
to lack of entries, due to importers being out of stock. It was decided to 
suggest holding a trial of cultivating implements and seed and manure drills 
about the end of March. 


Lyrup, November 2. 

Present—Messrs. T. Nolan (in chair), F. E. Chick, E. Layton, A. Thor nett, 
D. J. Bennett, W. H. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Wheat. —Mr. Bennett tabled sample of Dart’s Imperial Wheat, over 5ft. in 
height, grown by irrigating. Mr Thornett considered this a good hay wheat, 
as it was heavily flagged and strong strawed. Members generally were of 
opinion that immature seed should not be sown except the crop is to be cut for 
hay. Mr. Nolan reported that the wheatcrop on the Settlement w'as very 
patchy; that on good hard limestone country w r as very good, but on other 
classes of soil it was poor 

Insect Powder Plant. —Mr. Chick reported having plants of Pyrethrum 
eineraruefolium 2ft. 6in. high, and flowering freely. 


Pyap, October 29. 

Present—Messrs, K. F. Iluselius (Chairman), T. Teale, B. T. H. Cox, E. 
Robinson, A. J. Brocklehurst, C. Billett, and W. C. Rogers (Hon. Sec.) 

Potato Disease. —It was reported that plants of Regent potatoes were 
dying off before maturing. Mr. Brockleburst stated the plants were well 
attended to, and he failed to find any cause for the trouble. The tubers were 
plentiful but very small, and he was disposed to attribute it to using old or 
poor seed. [A disease called “ Early Blight ” causes the tops to go off before 
the tubers mature; probably this is what is wrong here. The best preventive 
action is frequent change of seed, and spraying the plants with Bordeaux 
mixture early in their growth. If left until the disease appears nothing can be 
done.— Gen. Sec,] 

Seed and Manure Drills, —A discussion took place on drilling wheat in 
with fertilisers, the members generally being of opinion that such practice 
would prove profitable in this district. It was decided to recommend the Pyap 
Village Association to purchase a drill before next sowing season. 

Fruit Pests. —Members favored the establishment of Fruit Boards, as 
advocated by the Tanunda Branch, and also thought that something should be 
done to prevent the distribution of infected stock from the nurseries. Several 
members reported some disease amongst their vines, causing the shoots to drop 
off, and the vines to bleed profusely. 


Holder, October 29. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Grunt (Chairman), F. Rogers, F. Slater, J. 
O’ConneU, P. J. Brougham, E. Crocker, J. J. Odgers (Hon. Sec ), and two 
visitors. 
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Seed Experiments. —Members repoited as fallows:—Black maize 6i«, to 
Bin. high, and doing well; peas growing splendidly ; broad-leaf mustard very 
luxuriant, some plants being about 8ft high ; ball-head cabbage, splendid 
specimen tabled. 


Kapunda, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. H. King (Chairman), Pat. Kerin, G. Harris, Peter Kerin, 
and T. Jeffs (Hon. Sec.). 

Conference. —Resolved to hold a Conference of Kapunda and surrounding 
Branches during March next Hon. Sec, to anange. 

Meetings. - Owing to harvest, See., resolved to forego meetings in December 
and January. 


Bute, November 2. 

Present—Messrs. A. Schroeter (Chairman), H. Schroeter, VV. Langsford, 
R. Fulwo* d, E. Ebsary, J. II. Barnes, R. C. Commons, J. J. Chapman, 8. 
Lamshed, D. Green (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

“ Inch worm*.” —Mr. Barnes reported two kinds of caterpillars attacking 
his fruit trees, particularly the apricots. They have a peculiar method of 
progression from tail to head. [These aie variously called “Inchworms,” 
“ Loopeis,” “ Palmer worms,” “ Measuring worms,” &e. They are abundant 
all over South Australia this year, and attack all kinds of plants. They eat 
the fruit, leaves, and young shoots, therefore can be poisoned with Paris green, 
arsenate of lime, or other ins> luble preparation of arsenic. One ounce of Paris 
green mixed with 6lbs. flour, applied with a sulphur bellows whilst the plants 
are damp in early morning; or spray Paris green as recommended for codlin 
moth caterpillars.— Gen. Sec.] 

Wild Mustard —Mr. A. Schroeter reported wild mustard or charlock to be 
prevalent around Barunga district and Snowtown, and that one farmer believed 
his crops to lune been reduced £200 in value through it presence Members 
are of opinion that this ought to be brought under the Noxious Weeds Act. 
[Every colonist should endeavor to destroy such weeds on sight, before they 
flower or produce seed. Sow perfectly clean seed. Our Statute-books are 
loaded with Acts and Regulations which are inoperative, because those who 
are most deeply interested hike no steps to enforce them, and many actually 
obstruct the enforcement with all their power —Gen. Sec.] 

Experimental Seeds. —Mr. Fulwood reported good results from Iceberg 
lettuce seed sent by Central Bureau. [Save seeds for futther distribution.-— 
Gen. Sec.] 

Manuk es. —Members wi*h to know if it would be right to mix muriate of 
potash with English superphosphate for wheat crops. [No. Be always eaieful 
to avoid mixing alkaline and acidulous manures. r I hey may be applied sepa¬ 
rately with an interval of say one month, after the first of either manures has 
been harrowed or scarified into the soil.— Gen. Sec.] Mr. Lamshed reported 
that Mr. March had excellent r. suits in a wheat crop through dressing the land 
with freshly slacked lime. 


Nantawarra, November 9. 

Present—Messrs. C. Belling (in chair), E. J. Herbert, A. Herbert, II. Uppill, 
and T. Dixon (Hon. Sec.). 

Destructive Beetles. —Hon. Secretary produced some beetles which are 
destroying fruit on apricot trees, also foliage and vine leaves. 

Fat Lambs. —Mr. C. Belling said he had topped the market in Adelaide 
with Southdown-Merino cross. 
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CKors and Weather. —Rainfall for October 0*580in. Drying winds have 
parched up the crops to a great extent. Haymaking is general, and will 
average about half a ton to the acre. All sorts of live stock are fat and thriving 
well. 


Meadows, November 1. 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), W, Pearson, T. B. Brooks, W. J. Stone, 
G. Usher. T. Usher, H. V, Wade, and W. A. Sunman (Hon. Sec.), 

Budding. —Members wished to know the exact meaning of stock-budding. 
[The stock is the tree or plant upon which the bud is placed— Gen. Sec.] 
Spaying Cows. —In order to test practically whether it is profitable to 
have milch cows spayed, the members had eleven cows operated on. Of these 
one has unfortunately died, but the others arc doing well. 


Onetree Hill, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowman (Chairman). F. Bowman, G. Bowman, F. L. 
Ifould, W. Kelly, E. A Kelly, A. Thomas, and J. Clucas (Hon. Sec.) 

Cabbage Moth.— Mr. W. Kelly reported that great numbers of caterpillars 
of a small moth were attacking cabbages, turnips, &e. [These are most pro¬ 
bably the larva 1 of Plutella evuciferaruni, which muko the cabbage leaves as 
full of holes as the bottom of a colander. They can be prevented doing 
any damage by thoroughly spraying the plants with tar water, made by pouring 
drop by drop, eight ounces coal tar into four gallons boiling water, stirring 
violeirly all the time until all is dissolved ; then pour the solution into forty 
gallons water, and u*e it as requited.— Gen. Sec.] 

Experiments. —Several members reported upon seeds tried. [No particu¬ 
lars given. — G en . S kc.J 

Crops. —Some crops amongst the hills are looking remarkably well. Some 
are dirty, especially those on fallowed land, where the weeds did not geiminate 
until after the crops wore sown. 

Fencing. —Mr. E. A. Kelly read a short paper on this subject. The follow¬ 
ing is the substance: — 

Good substantial fences are most economical. The posts should he from matured trees. 
Very old trees are liable to he worm-eaten and fragile, while pords from young trees arc 
not strong. Scrub gum is durable, strong, aud resists the termites, or “ white ants.” Red 
gum is also very good, but short in the grain. Blue gum is tough and strong, being very 
useful for stockyards, but is liable to be attacked by termites. He thought fences 
wore generally too high, as stock were more likely to get through than over them. Posts 
oft. Hin. long,* with 20in. to 24in. in the ground, 9ft. apart, with five wires, the top one 
barbed, would make an excellent fence. Good strainers are most important. They should 
he strutted securely with at least 7ft. struts. The best fence is where all the posts are of 
wood, 9ft. apart. The foot of each post should be banked around and well rammed, to 
keep the wet out of the post-hole. The barbed wiro should he run through the posts 
(horso-power may be used), and strained in the usual way, No. 8 steel wire, barbed, 14- 
gauge, barbs Sin. apart, may bo used. Such a fence would cost £48 per mile. A neat, 
serviceable fence, with posts 14ft. apart, and intermediate drops costing 4d. each, could be 
put up for about £40 per mile. The drops are of 5-l(Uhs round iron, fastened with 
galvanized clips and nails. Still cheaper fences could bo erected, by using fewer wooden 
posts and more iron standards, but he would not recommend more than one standard for 
each post, except on very level country. Suspended gates are necessary across creeks. A 
rope made with four strands of fencing wire should bo drawn tight between two well- 
secured posts on eithor side of the creek, and as many floodgates as nocessory suspended 
therefrom. By using t&e latest improved strainer a strain of 200yds. is possible. A fence, 
with posts 8yds. apart, with five droppers betwoon posts, would cost £25 per milo. No. 8 
steel wire cost 9s. 6d. per owt. of 500yds. Barbed wire, 14 x 3, 700yds. to cwt., cost 13s. 5d. 
Iron standards, 4ft. mn. to 5ft., with five holes, £10 per ton, or about 4d. each.—640 to 
the ton. 
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Hartley, November 11. 

Present—Messrs. C. Harvey (Chairman), W. Klenke, W. Kutzer, A- Dalton, 
G. Jaonsch H. lleimers, A. Wundersitz, J. Ferries, A. Thiele, J. B. Sanders 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Farmyard Manure. —This matter was discussed at length. It was 
decided that the straw of the farm should be stacked near the stables and cow- 
yards, and put down during winter in sufficient quantity to absorb all moisture. 
After being well trodden by the stock, it should be put into a pit or heaped. 

Officers.— Mr. C. Harvey, elected chairman, and Mr. J. Ferries, jun., 
Hon. Secretary for ensuing year. 


Calca, November 6. 

Present—Messrs, A. Plush (Chairman), T. P. Cash, J. Hinsdale, F. W. 
Freeman, A. Newbold, A. B. Smith, and one visitor. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Plush tabled samples of Gravestock f s Frampton wheat, 
showing splendid growth; also grass, a fodder plant, and a weed which grows 
very thickly in cultivated land. The weed is a species of Si tone, cultivated in 
cottage flower gardens. It should he destroyed in fields before it flowers. 

Crows. —Mr. Newbold suggested that combined action should be taken to 
destroy the large number of crows which are doing so much damage to the 
early crops this season. Mr. Plush said that strychnine dissolved in water 
would kill them. It was useless to try insoluble arsenic or strychnine. The 
poison must be dissolved. [Soda will dissolve arsenic, and acids or blood will 
dissolve strychnine. A single crow will destroy about 400,000 noxious insects 
—suck as locusts, caterpillars, &c.—in a year. If the crows, magpies, plovers, 
larks, &e., tire destroyed, we may give up all hope of reaping any crops or 
gathering any fruit.— Gen. Sec.J 

Hay. —Mr. Cash said he had found that horses fed upon hay which had 
been cut when the grain had formed in the head stood their work much better 
than when fed on hay which had been cut just after the wheat had bloomed. 
Mr. Newbold thought hay should bo cut when the grain has formed, and left 
on the field half a day, then cock, and stacked next day. Mr Plush thought 
it should be raked into windrows, then cocked, and carted in when quite dry. 

Rainfall. —For October, 0*570in. 


Quorn, November 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. B. Rowe (Chairman), R. Thompson, James Cook, C, 
Pot ten, G. Baker, and A. V Noll (Hon. See.). 

Visit to Neighboring Branch, —The Chairman and Mr. Thompson 
reported having visited Messrs. McColl Bros/ farm, in company with the 
Richman’s ( reek Branch. The wheat crops and system of water conservation was 
most interesting. Great good would result if Branches would meet frequently 
to exchange opinions and ideas, and a feeling of comeradery would spring up 
amongst the farming community. The Hon, Sec. regretted the season baa 
been so bad, as he had been trying a number of experiments with fertilisers. 
All his wops had looked well up to September, but the dry weather has spoiled 
the good effects. Every occupier of land should use his best efforts to conserve 
all the water possible. Even small patches of irrigated land would give good 
results. 
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Arthurton, November 4. 

Present—Messrs. W. Short (Chairman), H. J. Freeman, M. Lomman, W. 
Smith, W. H. Hawke, J. Koch, C. Koch, T. B. Wicks, J. Pearson, H. 
Short, J. B. Rowe (Hon. See.), and five visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting took place, by invitauon, at the 
residence of Mr, W. H. Hawke, After inspection of the garden and farm, 
refreshments on a liberal scale were provided by the host. Then delegates to 
the Field Trial Society’s meeting reported that the crops offered so far were 
not suitable; but efforts were being made to secure some crops in the Arthurton 
district The Committee then proceeded to make necessary arrangements. The 
next homestead meeting will be held at Mr. Wicks* farm. 


Colton, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. P. P. Kenny, T. L. Lewis, W. L. Brown, A. S. Bartlett, 
J. L. Dennison, M. S W. Kenny, W. McElder, A. A. Stephens, and R. Hull 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Experiments.— Members inspected the experimental plots on the school 
grounds. There were fourteen varieties of wheat. Great praise was given to 
Mr, Stephens, the teacher. The boys of the school took the greatest interest 
in the progress of the plots King’s Early appears to withstand the heat and 
drought better than any of the others, and Purple Straw next. ’ 

Fly Beg —Mr. Stephens produced some flying bugs, which are often very 
plentiful on wheat crops as well as upon numerous other plants. [These are 
the indigenous plant-bug, commonly called “ pied fly-bug. * The) are provided 
with a beak or rostrum, which they drive into the plants and thereby extract 
the sap.— Gen. Sec ] 

Land Tenure. — Mr. W, L. Brown read a paper upon this subject. It dealt 
chiefly with the political side of pastoral occupation : and should not have been 
read at a Bureau meeting. Apart from the political side, he thought the 
rabbits were a legacy from pastoralists who had received value for improve¬ 
ments on resumed land ; and rabbits were the chief cause of the increase in 
wild dogs. He asserted that, previously to the advent of rabbits, only one of 
fifty dingo pups lived, and nineteen out of twenty dingo sluts died of poverty 
whilst rearing pups. If the rabbits were killed, the dog question would 
be practically settled. When the railway from Perth to Port Augusta is 
completed, all the rich lands of the Gawler Ranges will be available for closer 
settlement, and be nearer a market than fanners on the West Coast arc. He 
thought the better way would be to allow pastoralists to have the land rent- 
free until it is required to grow food for the people. 


Swan Reach, November 4. 

Present-Messrs. P, A. Hasse (Chairman), L, Baker, F. F. Brecht, L. Fidgc, 
A. G. Zadow, J, II. Hohnberg, G. N. Lemke, J. I). J. Kohnke, P. J. Beck 
(Hon. Bee.), and two visitors 

Rotation of Chops. —Discussion of this subject resumed—Mr. Brecht 
said that, when he lived at Freeling, he found that he could only grow oats 
profitably as a rotation with wheat. He thought oats improved the land, as 
wheat grew better when following a crop of oats. The Chairman said that, 
in the Woodville district, when land was worn out with wheat, a final crop of 
oats was grown, and then the land was left in fallow for a season or two. Mr. 
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A. Hohnberg, as far as his experience went, found peas to be most suitable in 
this district as a rotation crop. Members considered rotation of crops to be 
beneficial 

Experiments. —In most cases the seeds sent for trial by the Central Bureau 
have failed to germinate, owing to the drought. In the case of grasses, the 
Hon. Secretary recommended members to leave the soil undisturbed for several 
months, as they may germinate on the occurrence of favorable conditions. Mr. 
Kohnke recommended sowing rye with grass seeds, as this would protect the 
young plants, and could be cut for green feed. Mr J. L. Baker tabled five 
varieties of wheat plants. Dart’s Imperial is considered suitable to this district. 
He also tabled Danish Island oats, and an indigenous grass. 


Baroota Whim, November 0. 

Present—Messrs. F. H. Flugge (Chairman), M. Pillion, F. C. Besser' 
C. W. Iloskin, W. Brideson, J. E. Dunstan, and J. L. Watson (Hon Sec.). 

Experimental. —Mr. Besser will gather seed from Dart’s Imperial wheat, 
but other members failed. Owing to the dry season it is doubtful if any 
melons, pumpkins, &c,, will come to muturity. 

Crops. —Hay will probably not average over 2cwt. per acre, and wheat crops 
not over a bushel per acre. The wheats which appear to withstand the drought 
best are Budd’s Rust-proof, Bearded, Purple Straw, and Smart’s, in order 
named. Stock are in fair condition, and healthy. 

Rainfall.— For August, September, and October, l*350in. 


Xadina, October 4. 

Present—Messrs. T. M. Rcndell (Chairman), P. Roach, G. E. M. Rutland* 
M. Quinn, H. Johnson, W. Cowley, T. Jones, and II. A. Heath (Hon. Sec.) 

Dairy Cattle.— The Chairman said he had seen some of the Friesland 
cattle at the Royal Society’s Show in Adelaide. They were larger than 
Aldcrneys or Jerseys, and gave a good quantity of milk. 

Correspondence. —A deal of correspondence, locally interesting, was dealt 
with. It was resolved to recommend the Committee of the Northern Yorke 
Peninsula Field Trial and Show Society to retain £ 100 in the Savings Bank, 
and to continue to aAvard certificates of merit as heretofore. 

Reports and Paper. —Mr. Roach reported on rainfall; Mr. Quinn 
reported on 4 * Drilling Cereals with Manures.” Mr. Jones read a paper cn 
“ The Homestead,” and a discussion ensued [This report would have been 
more valuable had it been sent in earlier than November 12th, and had it given 
the amount of rain that fell, and tho period during which it was recorded; 
also a digest of the pipers and discussion thereon. The mere statement that 
such papers were tabled or read and discussed conveys no practical information 
to other Branches.— Gen. Sec.] 


Kadiixa, November 1, 

Present—Messrs. T, M. Rcndell (Chairman), D. Taylor, Jos. Martin, S. 
Small, G. E. M. Rutland, and R. A. Heath (Hon. Sec.). 

Business. —Correspondence was dealt with, and a lot of formal business in 
connection with the Field Trial and Show Society was transacted. 
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Johnsburg, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. F. W. Hombsch (Chairman), T. Thomas, T. A. Thomas, 
L. Chalmers, T. Potter, J. Sparks, G. H. Dunn, W. Mcllitchie, and one visitor. 

Exhibit. —Mr. Thomas tabled a large mangold grown by aid of watering. 

Farm Bookkeeping. —Mr. Hombsch read a paper on this subject. The 
following is the substance:— 

Farmors should bn as much business men as merchants and storekeepers ; yet but few 
keep a daily record of operations and transactions. Such men seldom know which of 
their stock or crops have proved most profitable or otherwise. The question : What has 
been the cost of a pig or other animal from first to last ? could only be answered by guess. 
There is much on a farm that cannot be reduced to figures, and placed on opposite sides of 
the ledger; but there are certain general principles of management just as applicable to 
this as to any other kind of business. Much haphazard can be avoided by the adoption of 
simple methods of bookkeeping. Farmers of the present day possess educational advan¬ 
tages which were not enjoyed by those of even fifty years ago, and can hold their own 
with anyone. Home of the present day fanners have been enabled to fill the best positions, 
and cases where they can neither read nor write are exceptional. The fault lies in the 
fact that farmers in many cases have not been brought up to the practice of keeping books 
of account But in these times we need all our powers of mind and muscle to make 
farming pay. A record should be kept of all costs in producing certain crops, or in rearing 
certain animals. He suggested that the eldest or most capable son should keep a ledger, 
and daily enter up all receipts and expenditure on the farm, with particulars of work done 
during each week ; all wheat, bran, Ac., used to feed the live stock, and other particulars 
required. The eldest daughter could keep another ledgex, with account of all dairy and 
household expenses, such as pounds of butter made, sold, used in home; eggs gathered, 
sold, and used; grain, Ac., used for feeding fowls: groceries used, Ac. If such books 
wore kept for a few years it would bo interesting work for the young people, and profitable 
for the farmer. 

Members were of opinion that it would be a good thing generally to keep 
accounts; but not to enter into too minute details. 


Finniss, November 1. 

Present—Messrs. W. W. Heath, (in chair), H. Langrehr, A. E Henley, 8. 
Eagle, J. Chihnall, and S. (toile t (Hon. See.). 

Manures for Cereals. —Me nbers expressed opinions favorable to several 
brands of phosphatie manures, but gave no actual results. Resolved to try 
some Thomas’ phosphate experimentally. 


Crystal Brook, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Venning (Chairman), W. Hamlyn, J. G Young, 
J. C. Symons. A. H. Bennett, E. Pope, G. Davidson, R. Parry, and George 
Miell (Hon Sec ). 

Field Trial, —Arrangements were pirtly made with Port Pirie Branch to 
hold a field trial of implements about March next. 

Drilled Crops. —The Chairman reported upon result of seed put in with and 
without manures at Field Trial held on April 7, 1897. The soil varied greatly 
in character from hard, red, *andy clay, free sandy loam, to strong black, sticky 
land. For ten weeks after there was not enough rain to bring the wheat up ; 
and it was generally thought that, for such a locality, the seed was buried too 
deeply. In the hard, red, sandy soil, and in that which was black, strong, and 
sticky, the seed malted. On the friable soils the manure was decidedly 
advantageous to the crop ; but on the heavier land it was not so apparent. This 
was most probably due to want of moisture. The fertilisers used were Sugar 
Coy.’g superphosphate, Icwt. lqr. to the acre; Thomas phosphate, lewt. lqr. 
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per acre; bonemeal, lcwt. lqr. per acre; Kangaroo Island guano, lewt. lqr. 
per acre; chemical superphosphate, lcwt. with lcwt. 201bs. sulphate of 
ammonia per acre. As before said, the results on the friable loamy soil were 
very apparent, and Sugar Co.’s superphosphate fudy doubled the crop, as 
compared with a crop broadcasted without manure. Thomas phosphate came 
in a good second; and the Kangaroo Island guano and the mixed chemicals a very 
good third. Bonemeal did not show so much improvement in the crop, probably 
owing to absence of rain In every case the crops drilled in with manures showed 
a great advantage over those broadcasted without manure. 

Fodder ( -hops. — The Hon. Sec. reported red and white Kaffir corn (I)hurra), 
sown in September, doing very well; but the same sorts sown in October failed 
to germinate, owing to want of rain. Agropyron repens (Quack grass), and 
Elymus condensatus germinated only a few plants, but these appear, so far, to 
stand the drought very well, without any watering. Other grasses came up, 
but died off. Melons, squashes, marrows, &c., thrive with plenty of watering. 


Mount Pleasant, November 12. 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis (Chairman), P. Miller, jun., H. Dragomullcr, 
H. A. Giles, and II. T. Hull (Hon. Sec.). 

Experiments. —Members reported favorably on prospects of crop of wheat 
from the seed imported by the Branch from Tasmania; also of potatoes from 
the same colony. These, however, badly need rain. The Chairman reported 
that the wheat crops put in with the drill on Mr. Giles’ farm promised a very 
satisfactory return. Mr. Giles said he had put down about 100 tons of green 
barley, chaffed, as ensilage. 

Pests. —Mr. Dragomuller reported that “ grubs ” were destroying his 
young mangolds. Members wished to know whether lime ploughed in would 
do any good. [Most unlikely. Try the following:—Mix 8ozs. Paris green, 
4lbs. molasses or honey, and 30lbs. bran with sufficient water to make a stiff 
paste Break this up small and scatter along the rows. Many caterpillars cat 
greedily of this sweet mixture, and are destroyed.-— Gen. Sec.] 


Yorketown, November 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. Koth (Chairman), C. Domaschenz, G. Bull, J. Latty, 
F. Siebert, and J. Davey (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Manuring. —Members met at the residence of Mr. Koth for the purpose of 
inspecting his manured wheat plots. Steinwedel wheat was sown in each case. 
No. I plot was manured with mixture of English superphosphate and Thomas 
phosphate, 401bs. of each, per acre; No. 2 with 35lbs. each of Thomas phos¬ 
phate and sheep manure; No. 3 with 35lbs. each Thomas phosphate and 
gypsum; No. 4 with 401bs. each of sheep manure and gypsum; No. 7 with 
BOlbs. English superphospate. There was little or no difference between these 
plots; the heads were filling out well, and should go from 7bush. to 8bush. per 
acre. Plot No. 5 received about 200ibs> of gypsum, and No. 0 lQOlbs. sheep 
manure per acre. These two were not so good as the others. After inspect¬ 
ing the unmanured paddock, members came to the conclusion that the extra 
return from the manured' part would scarcely pay for the extra cost of putting 
in the crop. Other portions of the farm were inspected, and members 
entertained at tea. 
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Inkerman, November 9, 

Present—Messrs. S. Diprose (Chairman), J. Sampson, R. Kennedy, C. H. 
Daniel, W. Fraser, and W. A. Hewett (Hon. Sec.). 

Change of Seed. —This question was discussed at considerable length, 
and it was resolved that a change of seed wheat is very desirable, and that 
other Branches be askt>d to give their opinions as to which would be 
most beneficial; obtaining seed grown on poorer soil than that which it is 
proposed to sow, or vice versd. [Will members of other Branches kindly give 
their experiences in this matter.— Gen. Sec,] 


Mount Bryan East, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. 11. Wilkins (Chairman), B. Webber, W. Brice, T. Best, 
E. T. Prior, W. H. Quinn (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Man i T res.— Considerable discussion took place on manuring. Mr. Best 
recommended applying plenty of wood ashes, also lime to the red soils. Mr. 
Brice said they (lid not get much benefit the first year from manuring, but 
later the returns would pay for the expense. 


Amy ton, November 13. 

Present—Messrs. Jos. Gum (Chairman), W. Hawke, W. Gum, S. Thomas 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Business —Owing to poor attendance, formal business only was transacted. 


Davenport, November 6. 

Present - Messrs. W. J. Trembath (Chairman), R. Fawcett, J. Fox, T. 
McDowell, J. Celento, J. Roberts, J. lloldsworth, F. B. Rathbone, H. Brown 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Ensilage. —Mr. McDowell introduced a discussion on the conservation of 
fodder, and recommended ensilage. A considerable amount of green fodder 
could be preserved in this way. Mr. Fawcett asked whether the “ Prickly 
Jack” (Emex australis) could he used in this way, but members were of 
opinion that it would not pay to gather. Mr. Rathbone considered from his 
experience that it was scarcely worth making ensilage, unless a crop was grown 
for the purpose. When the natural herbage was sufficiently plentiful to be 
used, chaff was also plentiful and cheap, and the labor and cost would make 
ensilage unprofitable. If weeds were allowed to grow' in the garden to be 
utilised for making ensilage, as had been suggested, it w r ould prove an 
expensive plan. Barley was one of the best crops to grow for ensilage. Mr. 
Holds worth said in Victoria, Yorkshire Fog grass had been stacked, salt added, 
and weighted down, and had kept good for three years. Mr. Celento said 
lucem hay would prove of great value, but care was necessary in drying, or it 
would be spoilt._ 


Petersburg, November 13. 

Present—Messrs. W. Miller (Chairman), R. Cochrane, R. McPherson, A. 
W. Jamiespn, H. Earle, J. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Branch Bnuk.-Mr. Cochrane reported death of Ayrshire bull “ Bonnie 
Laddie 91 belonging to the Branch. He was in good health and looking well to 
within two days of his death. Four or five of his own cattle had died within 
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a lew days, and Inspector Needham, who visited his farm, attributed the deaths 
to sesthenic apoplexy. Other deaths had occurred, and the lung and liver of 
one animal was sent to Adelaide for analysis, the report being received that no 
trace of arsenic could be found. It was decided to write to the Commissioner 
of Crown Lands, asking whether it would not be possible for the department to 
discover the cause of death 

Wheat Growing. —This meeting was held at residence of Mr. T. Selby for 
the purpose of inspecting crops put in with seed and manure drill. A crop 
belonging to Mr. R. Cochrane was noticed, the growth of the plants having 
been arrested by the dry weather, and half of the length of the heads being white 
and without grain. Most of the crops seen were in similar condition, but 
wherever a little water had run the patches of crop were very good. Five cwt. 
per acre was considered an outside estimate of the yield of hay from these 
crops. Nearer Yongala they were better, but the heads woie all blighted. 
Considerable discussion took place as to the cause of this—frost, dry hot 
winds. &tc. being blamed. In the experimental plot, Thomas phosphate and bone 
phosphate were used, the former giving best results, though up to within three 
weeks the portion manured with bone phosphate promised to do better than 
the other. The unmanured portion was not so good as the manured, while the 
surrounding broadcasted crops were superior. The drilled plots were handi¬ 
capped, however, by the seed remaining in the ground for thirteen weeks 
before sufficient rain fell to cause it to germinate. 

Dairying. —Mr. O'Leary’s paper on “The Rest Dairy Cow” was real by 
the Hon. Sec., and an animated discussion ensued. Members agreed that the 
Ayrshire had given every satisfaction in the district, and it was decided that 
the Government be asked to obtain an Ayrshire bull for this district when again 
purchasing bulls for distribution. 


Mundoora, November 5, 

Present—Messrs. J. Blake (Chairman), A. McDonald, W. Aitchison, W. 
Atkinson, N. J Francis, W. J. Shearer, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Growing. —Considerable discussion took place on the prospects of 
the harvest. Those who had fair crops last season do not expect to reap so 
much this; but many who had poor crops last year have better this. The 
members agreed that taking a radius of six to eight miles round Mundoora, 
there will be more wheat harvested this year than last, provided good weather 
for ripening the grain is experienced. The Chairman called attention to state¬ 
ments in the Adelaide press giving the Holder Village Settlement the credit of 
introducing a new method of sowing wheat, t.r., by sowing the seed first and 
ploughing it in. Members said this practice was adopted in the district 
twenty years ago, and in nearly all cases gave unsatisfactory results. “ black 
rust ” (Urocystes oculta) being specially prevalent in crops put in in this way. 

Caterpillar Pest. —The Chairman reported destruction of young vines by 
night-feeding caterpillars, which hide in the soil in the daytime, Mr. Aitchison 
said he noticed this pest was always bad in dry seasons. [The following treat* 
ment has repeate dly proved successful in dealing with this pestMix 8ozs. 
of Paris green, 41bs, molasses or honey, and 301bs. of bran with sufficient water 
to make a stiff paste. Break up into small pieces, and place some near each 
vine. The caterpillars eat this sweet mixture verj greedily and are poisoned. 
—Gen. Sec ] The Hon. Secretary asked whether any member could tell him 
how to prevent ants from climbing up the fruit-trees. Mr. Shearer said a 
little arsenic mixed with sugar and placed near the trees was very effective In 
destroying ants. Mr. Atkinson said he had used a similar mixture with very 
satisfactory results. 
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Cherry Gardens, November 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. Potter (Chairman), J. Lewis, G. Brumby, J. Choate* 
J. Nicollie, G. Hicks, W. Nicollie, C. Ricks (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Weed, —Members reported that the common red poppy was becoming 
a very serious nuisance in the district, and it was decided to urge on all land- 
owners the necessity for destroying it as soon as it appears. Members thought 
the seed must have been introduced in chaff brought into the district. 

Luck&n Pest.— This pest (Smynthurus viridis) is doing considerable 
damage, and members wished to know whether there is any effectual remedy 
for it. [As far as is known there is no real remedy for this pest. Where it 
attacks the lucern plots it can be kept under by dressing with gas-lime, feed¬ 
ing down with sheep and other methods, but the treatment must be frequently 
renewed. Where vegetables and other plants are attacked, probably the only 
treatment feasible would be spraying with loz. Paris green, and lib. of fresh 
lime in 12galls. of water ; but it would not be safe to do this within two or 
three weeks of the gathering of the crop. Spraying with one part of 
ammoniaca! liquor from the gasworks in four parts of water destroys those 
it comes in contact with, but frequent application would be necessary.— Gen. 
Sec.] 

Branch Show. —It was decided to offer a special prize at forthcoming 
show for produce grown from Bureau seeds. 


Maitland, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. C. F. Heinrich (Chairman), W. Wilson, A. Jarrett, 
J. Smith, H. R. Wundersitz, Thos. Bowman, J. S. McLeod, H. Bawden, €. E. 
Moody, and 0. W. Wood (Hon Sec.). 

Apricot Disease.— Some discussion took place on the new disease amongst 
apricot trees. Several members reported losses caused by it, the symptoms 
being that the leaves turn black at the edges and curl up, the shoots die off, 
and then the branches, and finally the tree succumbs. 

Binder and Header. —Considerable discussion on paper read at previous 
meeting took place. Mr. Wundersitz said he got one penny per bushel more 
for wheat harvested in this way, and in addition found his stacks of straw of 
great value. It was stated that many farmers in the district will harvest their 
crops with the binder and header this season. 

Selection of Wheat. —Mr. Smith read a paper on this subject, as 
follows 

If it is possible to greatly improve wheat by selection, it is a subject of great importance 
to us as wheat growers. It is admitted in the breeding of all farm stock that great care 
in the selection of the parents is necessary if we wish to raise a superior class of animal, 
and in the vegetable kingdom the same law obtains thatlike produces like.” I have 
experimented for seven yoars in selecting ears of what appeared superior kinds of wheat 
from amongst the crop, and then sowing the seed carefully by themselves; and, although 
owing to drought, the ravages of sparrows, &c., the results have not been so successful as 
1 could have wished, they all went to show a marked improvement on the parent ears, in 
those which escaped destruction. It is not every farmer who understands cross-fertilization, 
which is a very delicate operation; but by carefully examining our crops about, or a little 
before the time they ripen, and selecting oars which may appear of a superior kind, and 
then carefully carrying out a process of selection, 1 feel convinced that in time we will so 
improve on the varieties of wheat now in existence that we will he ablo to reduce to a 
minimum the ravages which are sometimes caused by red rust; and also, by developing 
early maturing varieties of a valuable kind, to reduce very largely the devastation caused 
by the droughts to which our colony is so liable. As an illustration of what can be done 
by repeated selection, J think t cannot do better than quote from a paper read some two 
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or three years ago before the Itoyal Agricultural Society of England, showing in the 
following table the importance of each additional generation of selection, no manure being 
used or artificial moans of fostering the plants resorted to;— 


Year. 


Length 

Number of 
Grains. 

Number of 
Ears in each 
Stool. 

1857 

Original ear . 

Inches. 

n 

47 


1858 

1 Finest ear . 

a* 

79 I 

1 10 

1859 

Finest ear . ! 

7* j 

91 ! 

22 

I860 

Ears imperfect, wet season. 1 


— 

39 * 

1861 

Finest ear . \ 

I 

i 1 

m 

52 


Thus by means of repeated selection alone the length of the ears has been doubled, their 
contents nearly trebled, and the tillering power increased fivefold in the short space of 
four years. The essayist explains the reason why he commenced with so small an ear to 
he as" follows :—“ He had for several years previously experimented with, accidentally, 
large ears, irrespective of the quality of the grain they contained, the invariable result 
was a sample so coarse aR to he almost unsaleable Convinced that this did not naturally 
result from the attainment of a perfect growth in the plant but rather arose from the 
fact that the large parent ears from some peculiarity of growth themselves contained 
coarse grain, he determined to commence with a fine quality of grain, irrespective of the 
size of the car, trusting to pedigree for the gradual attainment of fine' ears. The plan 
of selection pursned was us follows:—A grain produces a ‘stool’ consisting of many ears. 
He planted the grains from these ears in such a manner that each oar occupies a row by 
itself, each of its grains occupying a hole in the row, the holes being 12in. apart every 
way. At harvest, after the most careful s'udy and comparison of the stools from all these 
grains, he selected the finest one as a proof that its parent grain was the best of all under 
the peculiar circumstances of that season. This process was repeated annually, starting 
with the proved best gruin, although the verification of this superiority was not obtained 
until the following harvest. During these investigations no single circumstance had 
struck him so forcibly as illustrating the necessity for repeated selection than the fact that 
of the grains in the same ear one was found to greatly excel all othors in vital power. It 
was thus far soon that pedigree in wheat, combined with a natural mode of cultivating it, 
had increased the contents of the ears.” The above, I think, tends to prove that wheat 
can be greatly improved by careful selection, and that if we are always careful to select 
those plants which soom to possess the qualities most suited to our climate, we may in time 
hope to develop superior varieties of wheat to those which at present exist, and which I 
think would assist us to more successfully combat the many vicissitudes of climate with 
which we have to contend in our efforts to produce the golden grain in quantities sufficient 
to enable us to live at the low prices which I am afraid we must expect to rule when we 
depend upon the European market. 

Considerable discussion ensued, many of the members a locating the selection 
of the best heads in the crop as a means of obtaining a fresh and good supply 
of seed. 


Port Elliot, October 30. 

Present—Messrs. C. H. Hussey (Chairman), F. T. Fischer, P. O. Hutchin¬ 
son, H Green, J. Brown, E. W. Hargreaves, O. J. Whitmore, W. E. Darwin, 
and K. Hill (Hon. See.). 

Dairy Cattle. —The following resolutions were carried:—“This Branch 
does not approve of the Government introducing any particular breed of cattle/* 
“ This Branch is of opinion that to encourage private enterprise in the importa¬ 
tion of livestock, part of the cost of quarantine should be borne by the 
Government.” 

Feed for Dairy Cows. —Mr. Hargreaves said he had noticed the value of 
maize for dairy cows had been questioned. He had three cows which on 
ordinary grass yielded lOlbs. of butter weekly; when fed with mangolds the 
yield increased to 131bs., and on maize to 201 os. When mangolds were again 
fed to them, the yield went down to 13lhs. per week, 
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Appila-Yarrowie, November 5. 

Present—Messrs, J, H. Bottrall (Chairman), J. 0. W. Keller, J. M. Grant, 
J. W. F. Hill, W, Francis, J. Daly, J. O’Connell, W. Stacey, P. Lawson, 
H. Klemm, C. G. F. Bauer (lion Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Sec. in his annual report reviewed the doings 
of the Branch since its inauguration in December, 1890, with seven members. 
The average attendance at the meetings during the seven years had been over 
nine, which was good, when the fact that for several)ears the membership did 
not exceed twelve was borne in mind. Twenty-one practical papers have been 
read and discussed, and visits and lectures by members of the Central Bureau, 
the Conservator of Forests, and others arranged. The Conference of Northern 
Branches was inaugurated by this Branch. It has only been necessary to 
strike one member off the roll for non-attendance. 

Mixed Farming. - The Chairman read a short paper on this subject. He 
considered the old adage, that you should not carry all your eggs in one basket 
applied particularly to farming. Wheatgrowing alone is not profitable. A few 
cows help to keep the land in good order, keep down the store bills, and bring 
in a little ready money. It is, however, useless attempting to make a profit 
out of dairying unless supplies of fodder are provided. With dairying, pigs 
are a necessary and profitable adjunct. Poultry-rearing is another source of 
profit. He found it of special service, especially in such a season as last, when 
the crops were so poor. Sheep are also necessary. They help to keep the 
land clean, and bring in money for both wool and lambs, regardless of season, 
if feed and water are provided. The fruit and vegetables requiied for the 
home should, as far as possible, be grown on the farm; and care should be 
taken of all bides, sheep and other >kins, horsehair, &c,, which can be turned 
into money. These may not individually be worth much, but together they 
help to pay expenses. Members generally agreed with Mr. Bottrall, and Mr. 
Lawson said the by-products of the farm often paid him better than his 
wheat. 

Branch Conference. It was decided to write to Orroroo Branch, asking 
whether they intended to arrange u conference of Northern Branches early 
next year. 

Binder-twtnk in Chaff. —Mr. Lawson said some chaff merchants did 
not remove the twine from the sheaves when chifHng, but cut it up along with 
the hay. Being quite indigestible, the pieces of twine had a very injurious 
effect on stock. He had lost some of his horses, and on opening one of them 
he found numerous balls of twine of various sizes, to which he attributed the 
death of the animal. He proposed that the Branches be asked to take this 
matter up, with a view to stopping the practice Other members agreed as to 
the ill-effect of the twine in the chaff 


Tatiara, November 6, 

Present—Messrs. G. Ferguson (Chairman), J. Rankine, G. Milne, R. Scown, 
H. Killmier* Thos. Stanton, F. Smith, E. Prescott, J, Green, and W. E. Fisher 
(Hon. Sec.). 

South-Eastern Conference. —In reply to inquiry from Penola Branch, it 
was resolved that the next Conference of South-Eastern Branches shall be held 
at Bordertown on a date to be fixed later on. 

Dairying.—I t was decided to ask the Central Bureau to recommend the 
Minister of Agriculture to obtain a good Shorthorn bull in the next lot of bulls 
to be purchased. 
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Ltme on Clay Soil. —Mr. Smith asked for information respecting the use 
of lime on stiff clay soils. None of the members had any experience on this 
matter, and it was decided to ask the Central Bureau for information on the 
subject. [Quicklime, or newly slacked lime, scattered broadcast on heavy clay 
land, to the amount of 40bu$h. per acre, will make the soil friable, and the 
good effect will last for several years. The lime may be harrowed or scarified 
into the soil, but should not be ploughed under.— Gen. Sec.] 


Mount Gambier, November 13. 

Present—Messrs. M. C. Wilson (in chair), G. G. Collins, J. C. Euwoldt, 
♦I. Dyke, J. Bowd, T. II. Williams (Stock Inspector), W. Mitchell, W. 
Barrows, and E. Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

- Dipping Sheep eojr Ticks and Lice. —Mr. Stock Inspector Williams 
read the following paper on this subject :— 

The compulsory (lipping of sheep for ticks and lice oamo into force six years ago. 
Three years later the flocks of the South-East were fairly clean, but now, unfortunately 
for the owners, they are badly infested with the parasite known as the “tick” (Ixodes 
reticulatus), and the sheep louse (Trichodectes sphierocephalus). The annual loss caused 
by these destructive pests cannot he definitely estimated; if it could, the figures would 
surprise even those who are already aware it must he very heavy. The loss in the value 
of wool alone must be many thousands, and the loss in the condition and natural growth of 
the sheep many thousands more. 

Few appear to attempt to think this important matter out in a rational way, and give it 
the attention it deserves. Many see their sheep infected with those parasites at shearing 
time—see the sheep and lambs low and weak, and realise that their clip is light, dirty, and 
the fleeces ragged, with probably a break in the fibre. They have to sell such wool at 
from 4d. tQ 5d., when good sound clean wool is realising 8d. to lOd. in the same market. 
It never occurs to these people that they, in consequence of their neglect and want of 
management, are rosponsifde for this unsatisfactory and deplorable condition of things, by 
allowing the sheep, after finding them infested, to remain so for months prior to shearing. 
To comply with the compulsory dipping regulations they (many roluotantly) put the sheep 
through any of the various dips that may have taken their fancy; some, it has been 
stated, fancying water alone. They turn the sheep out, and feel quite satisfied they have 
done their duty to the sheep, their neighbors, and themselves. If such owners studied 
their interests," as they might he expected to, however, they would soon discover that it 
would pay them, and that well,-to keep their shoep free of ticks and lice the whole year 
through. Many of them will argue that this cannot he done, “ because,” they say, “the 
sheep breed ticks and lice in had seasons.” Every season is not a had one, and yet we find 
parasites on thousands of badly dipped and neglected sheep, while those that are properly 
dipped in had seasons arc clean. It probably never occurs to the negligent sheep-owner 
that the hundreds of ticks and thousands of lice on the sheep are causing constant irrita- 
tation and thereby loss of condition to the animal. But this is not all, • Both these parasites 
li\ o on the blood they suck from the unfortunate sheep. Sheep, if hurriedly examined, may 
appear to have only a few ticks and lice on them, the observer thinking only of those he 
has seen; hut hidden away in the wool there will be thousands of these little blood-sucking 
creatures, and every twenty-four hours each one of them will have drawn many drops of 
blood from their victim, and it is quite probable that a badly-infested sheep may lose a 
pint in that time. This drain on their systems is greator during the winter months, when 
the grass is scarce and weak, and nature is not receiving sufficient nourishment to support 
the sheep and feud the unwelcome occupants of its fleece. The sheep fall off in condition 
and pluck their wool out with their teeth—many pounds of it in some cases. When this 
state of things is pointed out to Nome owners, they, in a bland and innocent way, accuse 
the poor sheep of breeding the parasites. These parasites, like other members of tho 
animal kingdom, breed among themselves, and find the improperly dipped and badly- 
managed sheep, suitable victims to live and feed on. If the sheep are dipped thoroughly 
in some of the woll known and proved dips for one minute, they will at once cease to breed 
these destructive parasites, will improve in condition, and produce good, sound, market- 
able wool, that will yield tho owner double the price the tick and lice-stained ragged 
fleece from the dirty neglected sheep will. The childish arguments of some owners as to 
the cause of the parasites on their sheep is amusing at times, if nothing more. 
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Ticks. 

These parasites are too well-known to need describing. They can and do live off the 
sheep, and may sometimes bo found on the tea-tree, &c., about low lying swampy country. 
Mr. H. Morris, of Oonmarra, and others havo seen them, and the writer has frequently 
observed them. They counterfeit the color of the bark of the tea-tree, and can probably 
exist on sap for a timo. When opportunity offers, however, they attach themselves to 
sheep, and suck blood, which causes their color to change to a brown. They breed on 
sheep, and prefer to remain on those of medium condition. 

Recent investigations carried out by Messrs. A.. Meek and R. Greg-8inith, B.&c’s., at the 
Durham College of Science in England, in connection with the “ scrub tick” of Australia, 
throws quite a new light on a disease which frequently occurs in the South-East. When 
it had been settled beyond doubt that the cattle tick of Texas and Queensland (Boophitus 
Bovis) conveyed the micro-organism of Texas, or red water fover to cattle, scientific minds 
conceived the idea that ticks common to our other domestic animals might also prove to 
be the conveyors of disease-causing germs. Messrs Meek and Greg-Smith made investiga¬ 
tions, microscopical and otherwise, which went to prove this was the case. In England 
there is a disease among sheep and lambs known as * v louping-ill” or “ hydro rachitis”— 
known in the South-East as “ rechitis ”—the cause of which was not definitely known. 
Tho results of their investigations go to prove the existence of a bacterium, which, they 
say, is pathogenic, and is associated with tho louping-ill or rechitis and the tick. They 
say—“The location of the bactoria which we have found show that they (the sheep) are 
inoculated by the tick, and it follows that the tick must have carried them from the soil. 
It is more than likely, too, that the presence of the bacteria on tho tick is quite accidental 
—that is to say, is not an essential part of their life history. The bactoria, moreover, 
must be characteristic; of tho soil or pasture on which tho louping-ill occurs.” After 
noting the results or conclusions arrived at by the above-mentioned investigators, it 
occurred to tho writer that the South-Eastern sheep might be inoculated by the tick. 
Opportunities occurred which led to two microscopical examinations being made of Mood 
from lambs affected with rachitis, also the blood from ticks found on them. In both cases 
a micro-organism, similar to that found in England, was present. Owing, however, to 
the need of a proper laboratory and accessories, the investigations could not be carried 
further by the cultivation of the bacteria in test tubes, and subsequent inoculation of 
lambs with pure cultures to reproduce the disease. 

Anmmia, or deficiency of blood, is another disease very prevalent among many flocks in 
the tick infested areas of the South-East, and affected sheep are frequently pronounced by 
some to bo “ eoasty.” During tho writer’s inspection of many sheep which were affected 
with anaemia, they were invariably infested with ticks. This led to a number of microscopi¬ 
cal examinations being made of preparations from the watery, deficient blood from the sheep, 
and from the ticks found on them. 1 n these preparations a minute bacteria wtis also presont. 
Its appearance is very similar to the one found in rachitis. They were numerous and 
very active. They attack the blood discs (corpuscles) and cause them to break up, thus 
reducing tho blood of the affected animal to a watery state. That ticks, passing from 
diseased to healthy animals, carry the bactoria, with which they become contaminated, 
there is little doubt. Much more might be written about these micro-organisms, but 
sufficient has been said to show the shoepowner that he must keep his sheep free of ticks, 
if ho wishos to koop them free of disease. 

Lice. 

These parasites are very minute, less than one-eighth of an inch long, and {ire difficult 
to see. They are of a pinkish color—when gorged with blood and lay close to the skin 
of the sheep. Careful search is necessary to And them. If a few are found on opening 
the wool, it is probable there arc thousands on the sheep examined. A low power lens 
will aid anyone in search of them. Thoy multiply very rapidly, and their eggs, which are 
very minute, are deposited close to the roots of the wool, where they are hidden by particles 
of yolk, &c. The embryo is surrounded by a shell, which is covered with a protecting 
greasy substance. Lien, like ticks, can live fer a long time off the sheep, under certain 
favorable conditions. Dipping readily kills the parent louse, but the minute egg, in its 
protecting coat of grease, is not affected by any dip, but remains to germinate and infest 
the newly-grown wool, which is usually free of the properties of the dip used. The writer 
has carefully observed over 100 cases of dipping for lice, and in no instance have the 
shoep been completely freed of tho parasite in one dipping, though some of the best dips 
on the market wore used. The nearest approach to cleaning sheep in one dipping was 
with the home-made arsenic-sulphur dip, and in that case a few lice were found at 
shearing. Investigations, to prove whether the sheep louse, like his intimate associate the 
tick, is a probable communicator of disease, due to bacteria, have not been carried out; 
hut, seeing he is a bloodsucker, it is quite possible he may prove a source of danger. 

An instance, showing how rapidly lice will Bpread from infested to dean shoep was 
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recently brought under the writer’s notice. An infested animal got into a paddock among 
twenty clean sheep, and in fifteen days all were infested. Another case showing how well 
dipped sheep remained free from the attacks of the louse came under notice at Millioent, 
where about ten long wool sheep, that Imd boon dipped in Cooper’s dip, wore in the local 
pound with badly infested sheep for over a fortnight and remained quite clean, thus 
proving the advantage of using a* dip the properties of which will remain in the wool and 
render it objectionable to all parasites 

There is another important reason whv sheep, especially lambs, should be kept free of 
external parasites, which suck their blood and cause irritation. Our South-Eastern flocks 
are, unfortunately, prone to periodical attacks of lung, stomach, and intestinal worms, as 
well as fluke in some localities, and it naturally strikes any one that by freeing the sheep 
of external parasites—and keeping them free- by thoroughly dipping them, they will be 
better able to withstand the drain on their systems caused by the internal ones. Many 
sheep, too, while passing through the dip, probably swallow some of it, which acts as a 
vermifuge. 

Many owners object to dipping a second time in the season on the grounds that it 
knocks the sheep about and stains the wool. One of the most practical station managers 
and sheepowners in the South-East put the whole question in a nutshell quite recently, 
however. He had 1,600 crossbred four-tooth sheep badly infested with tick and lice. 
They had been dipped, by order of the writer, for lire in December, 1896. In August last 
lice were in thousands on them again. They were plucking their wool out, and falling off 
in condition, though on good grass. IIo said, “If I allow tho sheep to remain in their 
present dirty state till shoaring time the wool will be dirty and ragged, and the sheep will 
have lost more than Is. per head in value—if 1 dip, the wool will be worth quite as much 
and I shall save the condition of the sheep.” The sheep were dipped and are in splendid 
condition to-day, and tho wool will probably realise full market value. Many other cases, 
where owners have dipped a second time—between May and July—might he referred to 
as showing tho advantago of freeing sheep from parasites, but one more will suffice. A 
line of ewes and lambs which were infested were dipped in May last. An improvement— 
in the lambs especially—was soon apparent, and most of them have since been sold fat in 
the Adelaide market. All who have dipped their sheep a second time in tho season are 
fully satisfied with the results < )wners should look further ahead than the stained wool, 
and consider the improved health and condition of their sheep. Expert wool-buyers will 
place more value on wool from healthy sheep, though it may be a little dip-stained, than 
they will on that from bloodless creatures, which produce fleeces with a weak fibre and 
stained with tick and lice 

Owner8 must use their own discretion as to which of the many dips on the market they 
use. The writer would, however, advise the use of powder dips in a wet district like the 
South-East, as the properties of carbolic dips are more readily washed out of the wool. 
The home-made arsenic dip is objected to on the grounds that it checks the growth of the 
wool for a time, causes it to feel harsh, and is severe on wounds inflicted on the sheep 
during shearing if they are dipped directly off the shears. We need not go further than 
Mingbool Station, however, where arsenic alone is used as a dip, to show that its effects 
on the wool cannot be injurious. The sheep there yield splendid fleeces: they are always 
free from parasites, and top prices are obtained for their wool. 

All authorities on dipping urge that sheep must remain in the dip one minute or more; 
and one of the most satisfactory cases of dipping that came under tho writer’s notice this 
season was whore tho sheep wore one minute in the bath, six sheep a minute passing 
through together. 

If shoop are infested with ticks or lice at shearing they should be dipped off the shears. 
About February owners should again carefully examine every sheep for parasites— 
especially lice -as they begin to appear in numbers then and on till August If lice, or 
numerous ticks, arc found, tho sheep should be dipped in clean dip, prepared according to 
instructions on tho packets, and the strength kept up. This is important. 

The following is the recipe for mixing the arsenic Sulphur Dip:— Put lOOozs. of arsenic 
and lOlbs. of soda into ftOgallg of water, and boil for half an hour. Dissolve 201bs. of 
home-made or soft soap and add to tho above. Add this to 400galls. of water in the dip, 
and if sulphur is desired—and it should be used— boil 40lbs, of it for forty minutes, and 
add it to the dip. t tir well when boiling. A few pounds of soda should be added to tho 
sulphur when boiling. The cost per 1 , 000 , if this dip is used, is about 7s. 

Many owners have thoroughly cleansed their flocks of ticks and lice—some of them on 
most unfavorable country—by carefully dipping them twice in tho season, and what they 
have done others can do. The writer would urge every owner of infested sheep to face 
this important matter in a reasonable and determined way, and try dipping their sheep 
twice a year for two years. If this is dono tho health of the sheep will be sound, and they 
will be free from external posts. 
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Mr. Dyke said he bought four pigs only a week previous, and two had 
developed rickets. Mr. Williams had heard of similar cases; they might be 
caused by softness of the bowels, parasites, or bacteria, or tapewoim. In 
reply to question, he said he found Cooper’s dip more satisfactory than any 
other; the others did not appear to have the same staying powers, especially 
the carbolised dips. Members considered straggling sheep the cause of great 
danger, while it was stated that infested sheep were sometimes dropped into a 
paddock. Mr. Williams said that anyone doing this was liable for heavy 
damages. This had become a serious matter to the South-Esst, as many 
people were not getting half the value they should for their wool owing to 
damage by parasites. Mr. Dylte said it was only within the last two years that 
it had been thought necessary to dip twice; it was formerly thought to be 
injurious to the wool. Mr. Williams said the injury, if any, was very small. 
He had seen sheep dipped as late as August, aud the wool was in splendid 
condition. If clean dip were used, and the instructions followed, no damage 
need be feared; but if they dipped their sheep in dirty stuff, in which thou¬ 
sands had previously been dipped, they need not wonder if the wool was 
stained. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Williams for his paper. 

Tapeworms.— Mr. Williams repoitod having examined a rabbit’s liver a few 
days ago, which was found to be teeming with eggs of tapeworm. The normal 
appearance of the liver was completely altered by the mass of eggs. 


Balaklava, November 13. 

Present—Messrs. A. Manley (in chair), J. Vivian, E. Roberts, A. Hildebrand, 
P. Anderson, and E. M. Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Conference. —It was decided to co-operate with Kapunda Branch in 
holding a Conference of Lower Northern Branches at Kapunda in March next. 

Thick v. Thin Sowing. —A discussion took place on the relative merits 
of thick and thin sowing in dry seasons. Mr. Manley said one of his 
neighbors always contended that a bag of seed should sow' nine acres, and he 
always got fair crops from his land. Mr. Hildebrand said the thinnest sowing 
he ever made gave as good a return as thick sowing; he used hand-thrashed 
seed. Members agreed that thin sown crops stand the dry weather, and give 
the best crops in dry seasons. 


Dowlingville, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. It. A. Montgomery (Chairman), T. Illmau, T. Kenny, G. 
Inkster, T. Lee, F. Roberts, J. Phelps, H. Crowell, G. Mason, J. L. Broadbent 
(lion. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Manure Experiments.— Mr. Iliman tabled samples of King’s Jubilee and 
Early Para wheats, both being very forward and well headed. Mr. Roberts 
tabled several samples of Big Purple Straw wheat, showing the effect of 
manuring. No. I manured with superphosphate wras 3ft. Jin. high, and 
splendidly headed ; without manure 2ft. high, thin small head; lime, 2ft. 3in. 
high, good head. Mr. Kenny tabled several samples of Big Purple Straw from 
seed drilled in at same time, and under similar conditions. That manured with 
Melbourne hone manure was 3ft. high, with good head; lime, 2ft. bin. high, 
fair htad; English superphosphate, 3ft. high, good head; chemical works bone- 
dust, 3ft. high, fair head; chemical W'orks super-guano, 3ft. 9in. high, splendid 
head; bone-phosphate, 3ft. high, very well headed. [In reporting results of 
such experiments, the quantity of manure per acre used and the cost should be 
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stated.— Gen. Sec.] Mr. Montgomery tabled two samples of wheat from 
same area of ground, one being put in with drill and manure, and the other 
broadcasted. The former gave twice the quantity of hay, and was far superior 
in sample to the latter. 

Paskeville, November 13. 

Present.—Messrs. J. O. Price (Chairman), H. F. Koch, A. Palm, A. 0- 
Wehr, J. Bussenschutt, A. Bussenschutt, G. Meier, and J. H. Nankervis (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Manuring. —Mr. Jos. Correll, of Minlaton Branch, forwarded interesting 
paper on “ Fertilisers for Oats,” which was well discussed. 

Field Trial. —Matters in connection with the field trial of harvesting 
implements at Messrs, Lomraan k Freeman's farm, near Agery, on December 8, 
were dealt with. 


Richman’s Creek, November 8. 

Present—Messrs. W. Freebairn (Chairman), J, MeSkimming, W. Rodgers, 
M. Mender, A. Knauerhase, W J. Wright, J. M. Kelly, J. J. Searle, P. J. 
O'Donohue, A. Nicholson, J. J. Gebert, J. McColl (Hon. Sec ); R. Thompson 
and J. R. Rowe, of Quom Branch; and three visitors. 

Wheat Experiments. — This meeting was held at Messrs, A. k J, McOoll's 
farm, for the purpose of inspecting the crops and experimental plots conducted 
by them. A crop of sixty acres of Bearded wheat, grown for several years, 
and selected by Messrs. McColl, was inspected, and found to have stood the 
drought well, is fairly thick and even, and will probably average 8bush. per 
acre. Two fine dams of water, which are filled from an adjacent creek by 
means of spouting, were seen, and it was also noticed that feed was plentiful on 
the farm. A quarter-acre plot of Beauty of Hebron potatoes was so badly 
attacked by locusts that it was thought the crop would not mature properly. 
Some Red Straw wheat, portion of which was manured with Thomas phos¬ 
phate and portion with kainit, was next inspected; but no difference was 
noticeable where the manure had been used. This variety will probably give 
3bush, per acre; but, being a rather late variety, is likely to be injured by 
locusts, which are plentiful. A twenty-acre paddock of Allora wheat looked 
good enough for 5bush. per acre, the straw being very fair. In the experi¬ 
mental plots, strips of land were sown with Carmichael’s Eclipse, Bed Straw 
from selected heads, Bearded, and a variety from Mount Gambicr. It was 
generally agreed that the Bearded had stood the drought best, and would give 
a better return than the others, though the Eclipse, of which only 28lb. of seed 
per acre was sown, looked well. Allora was the best of the others. In the 
manure plots the Bearded also showed best, but members considered that 
manuring was scarcely profitable in this district, as the soil was so good that 
the light rainfall did not allow of its being easily exhausted. Members 
reported crops elsewhere in the district to be much inferior to those inspected, 
and Mr, Rowe, in proposing a vote of thanks to their hoists, attributed the good 
results to careful cultivation, and to the fact that the hard subsoil retained the 
moisture in a dry season. 

Time or Sowing. —Mr. MeSkimming initiated a discussion on sowing 
wheat before or after rain His experience had been that when he sowed 
before rain his crops were never so good as those sown after rain. He thought 
they should have the ground in readiness to sow when rain comes, as it aid 
not take long to put the crop in. Mr. Knauerhase thought cultivation after 
rain much more beneficial than before rain; some advocated harrowing the 
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land after sowing. Mr. MeSkimming thought “smut” would be more prevalent 
if this practice was adopted. Mr. Wright said he tried sowing portion of the 
crop after rain this year, and until quite lately it looked to give better results; 
blit now the early sown crops promised to give the best crop. His twenty 
year’s experience in the north was that as a rule the early sown crops did best, 
though in sandy soil late sowing might be right. The Hon. Secretary said if 
land is worked wet one year and then dry for one or two years the result 
would be reduced crops. Cultivation was unfortunately done when the soil 
catches the hot weather, and it might be an advantage if the ground could be 
worked wet when fallowing. If the ground was harrowed before the crop is 
up, the seed would have all to be pickled. Harrowing the growing crop was 
also referred to, the opinion generally being that it was not a success in this 
district unless rain soon followed. Mr. Rowe agreed with the Hon. Secretary 
that rolling just after seeding was a good practice ; the clods were broken, the 
seed covered, and the land improved for the harvesting implements. Other 
members agreed, but Mr. Hender thought there would be a danger on the plains, 
where they got a very smooth surface after rolling, of the water running off; 
a light harrowing after rolling would probably do good. 

Utilisation and Conservation of Water. —Mr. Searle initiated a dis¬ 
cussion on irrigation, and how to get water. A system of reservoirs and pipes 
would be too expensive, but large quantities of water ran to waste from the 
creeks, especially from the Willochra. Where the land had been flooded this 
season from the overflow of the creeks the crops were very fair, while in other 
places they were very poor. Something could be done on the travelling stock 
road to turn the floodwaters on to the wheat-paddocks, and also by weirs, 
cuttings, &e. The water in the creeks could be put to the same use. If the 
Government would construct weirs and fords in some of the larger creeks, the 
farmers could easily do the rest of the work. Mr. Hender thought it would 
be better for the farmers to construct the weirs themselves, but the work 
would need to be very substantial; he had made one which would cause the 
water to flow over 200 acres. On 50 acres he had flooded he got more feed 
than from 1,000 acres not flooded. One member thought there would be a 
danger of the floods destroying the crops at harvest-time unless proper flood¬ 
gates were made. The Hon. Secretary said the farmers might make a lot more 
use in this way of »hc small creeks running through their lands. With Mount 
Brown Creek, which even during the past season had been running for weeks, 
an open channel could carry water to a number of farms. Several members 
thought the Mount Brown scheme one of the best that had been proposed in 
the north, while others thought it would never pay for irrigation purposes. 
The Chairman said there was no doubt much could be done to utilise the water 
running to waste in the creeks. He knew of a case where water had been 
brought for two miles with a fall of lin. in 16yds. 

Rainfall.—F or October, 0*360in. 


Strathalbyn, November 1. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (Chairman), B. Smith, R. Watt, H. II. Butler, 
J. Cheriton (Hon. Sec.), and W. C. Grasby (Central Board). 

Pig-breeding, —Mr. Watt read the following paper on this subject:— 

Young pigs appear to thrive best when they have a hole in the stye to run out and in as 
they like. The old sows want a nice dry plaee to litter in, with not much straw for a day 
or two, as the young ones are easily smothered. Warm skim milk for the sow to drink for 
a day or two, then plenty of feed, and the young ones will he ready to wean at six weeks 
old. Tf they aro not well fed, eight weeks is none too old to wean them. There is no 
food better to give pigs that I know of than peas; it makes good solid pork, nice and 
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sweet; and porkers that are fed on peas stand the journey into market bettor. They 
keep far firmor than those fed on pollard or wheat. I find tho Berkshire breed is fit for 
market the quickest, and 1 think they make the best bacon, but they eat a lot. I like to 
koep a Berkshire hog, and not too pure Essex sows. The young pigs soem to thrive well, 
and grow to he nice porkers at six months old. In my opinion it pays better to roar your 
own pigs than to buy woanors or slips. 1 know at times store pigs are very cheap, but if 
you keep cows you have the skim milk or whey to feed the young ones, and taking one 
year with another it will pay to fatten pigs on grain. By feeding pigs on grain you got 
a good deal of manure on tho land, and grow more hay and more gross; so in looking at 
the profit in keeping pigs we have to take that into consideration too. 1 believe that 
breeding-sows can have two litters a year for four years, when they should be fattened up 
and sent to market, i do not think it is -well to allow a breeding-sow to get real fat, as 
they do not rear so many young ones again. I try not to let them got more than half fat. 
For the hist six weeks in fatting, pigs should have nothing but solid food ; no green feed, 
as it discolors tho pork or bacon. 

Considerable discussion ensued, members generally agreeing with Mr. Watt’s 


Mount Oompass, November 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. Youlton (Chairman), R. Peters, W. Cowling, W. 
Wright, F. Slater, T. Chaplin, C. S. Hancock, A. J. Hancock, H. MeKinlay 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Blindness of Cows. — Mr. Chaplin reported that cows suffering from 
blindness, as reported on previous occasions, were now getting better without 
any special treatment. He was inclined to attribute it to the poor quality of 
the feed in the scrub, and the animals soon showed an improvement when stall 
fed or allowed to run in good grass paddocks. « 

Exhibit. —Mr. Wright distributed seed of Grand Rapids Sweet melon 
which he found of excellent quality, and medium size. 


Norton’s Summit, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. Jennings (Chairman), J. Pellew, A. Smith, J. Bishop, 
J. J. Bishop, and W. H. Osborne (Hon. See.). 

Codlin Moth. —It was resolved that it be a suggestion from this Branch, 
that a plan of Mr. Quick’s garden, showing the portions treated by the 
Inspector of Fruit, and the portions not treated, be published for the informa¬ 
tion of fruitgrowers unable to visit the orchard. [This would entail considerable 
expense, and at present, at least, would serve no good purpose. When the 
report on the experiments is prepared, the question of publishing a descriptive 
plan of the orchard will be considered.- Gen. Sec.] The letter from the 
General Secretary, stating that it was unnecessary for the department to test 
the efficacy of spraying with arsenical poisons for suppression of codlin moth 
in the Hills as well as on the Plains, as the insect would he equally amenable 
to treatment in one part as in another, was discussed. The members took 
exception to his statement, that the question of cost of treatment was quite 
another thing, and respectfully insist that the cost is the vital point of the 
whole matter. It was pointed out that the deputation of Hills growers, which 
waited on the Minister of Agriculture, asked that spraying should not be 
enforced until it was proved that it was effectual, and could be profitably 
carried out. [The cost of spraying with hired labor will be published in 
connection with the experiments now being conducted. Naturally, the cost 
will be greater where the trees are growing upon steep hillsides, and greater 
still where the trees are very large, and perhaps old and neglected. If the 
Department can prove that spraying with arsenical compounds is just as 
effective and profitable in an orchard upon level country in South Australia, as 
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it is in other countries, where labor is as dear and fruit is as cheap as it is here, 
it will have done all that is necessary. If the codlin moth is not suppressed 
somehow, it will suppress fruitgrowing; and when it is shown that the pest 
can be kept within reasonable bounds by the adoption of certain methods and 
precautions, it will be for each fruitgrower to decide whether he will adopt 
those methods or relinquish all hope of securing any fruit. - Gen. Sec.] 

Fruit Fly. —Members wished to know whether any steps were being taken 
to examine fruit at Port Adelaide, with a view to preventing the introduction 
of the Queensland fruit fly. The Branch wishes to direct the attention of the 
Central Bureau to the spread of the pest in New South Wales, and to the fact 
that a shipment of affected fruit had been destroyed at San Francisco owing to 
its suspicious appearance. The growers in the Hills dread the introduction of 
this new pest, and think that every precaution should be taken to prevent its 
introduction. [The Central Bureau is fully aware of the dreaded nature of 
this pest, and of its spread in New' South VVales, and has already urged the 
Minister of Agriculture to take all such precautions as may be necessary, with¬ 
out unduly hampering trade, topievent its introduction into this colony. The 
fly has already been placed on the list of insects which are prohibited, and the 
Customs officials have been instructed to keep a careful watch over all fruit 
coming from the adjacent colonies.— Gen. Sec.] 


Riverton, November 20. 

Present—Messis. D. Kirk (in chair), A. B. Welch, T. Gravestock, F. 
Chapman, W. J. Andrew, M. Bad man, H. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Agricultural Classes. — Considerable discussion took place on the question 
of the establishment of agricultural classes in country districts, and a motion 
to the effect that they were not practicable in this district, failed to meet with a 
seconder. It was decided to postpone the discussion until next meeting. 


THE “GRANGERS,” OR “PATRONS OF 
HUSBANDRY.” 

This once powerful institution was first organised in Washington, I).C. 
(U.8. America) in 18(16, by seven men, most of whom were employed in the 
Government Agricultural Bureau. They were 0. H. Kelly, William Saunders, 
Wm. H. Ireland, J. R. Thompson, Rev A. B. Grosk, Rev. John Wimble, and 
T. M. McDowell. Its expansion was marvellous. In ten years it had issued 
charters to 24,290 granges, embracing 763,263 members. In 1888 it numbered 
800,000 members, and published at least forty-eight weekly journals in its 
interest. 

The preamble to the constitution of the grange is as follows: — 

Human happiness is the acme of earthly ambition. Individual happiness depends upon 
general prosperity. The prosperity of a nation is in proportion to the value of its 
productions. 

The soil is the souroe from whence we derive all that constitutes wealth, without it we 
would have no agriculture, no manufactures, no commerce. Of all the material gifts of 
the Creator, the various products of the world are of the first importance. The art of 
agriculture is the parent and precursor of all arts, and its products the foundation of all 
wealth. 

The products of the earth are subject to the influence of natural laws, invariable and 
indisputable, the amount produced will consequently be in proportion to the intelligence 
of the producer, and success will depend upon his Knowledge of the action of these laws, 
and the proper application of their principles, 
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Hence, knowledge is the foundation of happiness. 

The ultimate object of this organisation is for mutual instruction and protection; to 
lighten labour by diffusing a knowledge of its aims and purposes; expand the mind by- 
tracing the beautiful laws the great Creator has established in the universe, and to enlarge 
our views of creative wisdom and power. 

To those who read aright, history proves that in all agos society is fragmentary, and 
successful results of general welfare can be secured only by general effort. Unity of 
action cannot be acquired without discipline, and discipline cannot be enforced without 
significant organisation; hence we have a ceremony of initiation which binds us in 
mutn&l fraternity as with a hand of iron; hut, although its influence is so powerful, its 
application is as gontle as that of the silken thread that binds a wreath of flowers. 

In the “ History of Co-operation in the United States,” published by 
the John Hopkins University, Baltimore, in 1888, it is stated that “ it was 
claimed, in 1871, that there were no less than 80,000 local granges in 
all the states and territories, with a total membership of 2,500,000, of which a 
large proportion were in the western states. The Order of Patrons of 
Husbandry still exists, and in some localities is not without large influence. 
But its chief mission was a temporary one, and has been fulfilled.” The most 
memorable meeting ever held by the National Grange was that of 1874, n 
St. Louis. The following Declaration ” adopted at the time fairly stated the 
objects of the order:— 

We shall endeavor to advance our cause by laboring to accomplish the following objects: 

To develop a bettor and higher manhood and womanhood among ourselves; to enhance 
the comforts and attractions of our homes, and strengthen our attachments to our 
pursuits; to foster mutual understandings and co-operation; to maintain inviolate our 
laws; and to emulate each other in labor, to hasten the good time coming; to reduce our 
expenses, both individual and corporate ; to buy less and produce more in order to make 
our farms self-sustaining; to diversify our crops, and crop no more than we can cultivate ; 
to condense the weight of our exports, selling loss in the bushel and more on the hoof 
and in fleece, less in lint and more in warp and woof; to systematise our work, and calcu¬ 
late intelligently on probabilities; to discountenance the credit system, the mortgage 
system, the fashion system, and every other system tending to prodigality and bankruptcy. 
Wo shall avoid litigation for arbitration where possible, working togother, buying 
together, selling together, and acting together for our mutual protection and advancement. 

We adopt it as our fixed purpose to ** opon out the channels in Nature’s great arteries, 
that the life-blood of commerce may flow freely.” 

We arc not enemies to railroads, navigable and irrigating canals, nor of any corporation 
that will advance our industrial interests, nor of any laboring classes 

In our noble Order there is no communism, no agrarianism. 

We are opposed to such spirit and management of any corporation or enterprise as tends 
to oppress the people and rob them of their just profits. Wo are not enemies to capital, 
hut we oppose the tyranny of monopolies. Wo long to see the antagonism between 
capital and labor removed by common consent, and by an enlightened statesmanship 
worthy of the nineteenth century. We are opposed to excessive salaries, high rates of 
interest, and exorbitant per cent, profits in trade. They greatly increase our burdens, 
and do not bear a proper proportion to the profits of the producers. Wo desire only self¬ 
protection and the protection of every true interest of our land, by legitimate transactions, 
legitimate trade, and legitimate profits, We shall advance the cause of education among 
ourselves, and for our children, by all just means within our power. We especially 
advocate for our agricultural and industrial colleges, that practical agriculture, domestic 
science, and all the arts which adorn the home shall he thoroughly taught. 

Several events seem to have led quite naturally to the necessity for this 
organisation. The country was newly settled, nnd the population was increas¬ 
ing “by leaps and bounds.” Farmers were eager to reach the markets of the 
world, and they cheerfully voted enormous subsidies, frequently amounting to 
an assessment of 5 per cent, and more on the value of their property, to secure 
railway facilities; and when some of the railway companies had not fairly 
earned the bonus, the farmers resisted payment of the subsidy bonds with the 
greatest determination. The experiences with the railway companies and 
several other trading and dealing organisations compelled the farmers to 
co-operate in opposition to the greed and extortion which was practised upon 
them, and the grange movement became so powerful that its salutary work 
will remainjfor all time. 
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About 1866 the farmers of the West were generally in doleful circumstances 
after the war. They were buying in the highest markets, and selling in the 
lowest. Tbeir farms were mortgaged at extortionate rates of interest. Crops 
were large, local markets undeveloped, and railroad tariff cut prices down to 
cost of production. Mixed farming was not practised, dairying and stock¬ 
feeding were not yet developed. Crops were often mortgaged long before 
harvest time, and pressure by tradesmen and mortgage debts compelled the 
immediate sale of the grain at any price. The credit system put the farmers 
at a great disadvantage in their purchases. Fuel dealers, grocers, merchants, 
and all other tradesmen along the lines had one price for their town customers, 
and a higher price for the farmers. It was a decade of large profits for the 
so-called 41 middlemen,” grainbuyers, agents for implements and machines, 
merchants, &c., and especially it was a time of unjust discriminations, and greedy 
irresponsible enactions on the part of the railroads. 

The effect of the grange upon the condition of the farmers was almost 
instantaneous. Every small centre possessed its grange or lodge, where the 
women and young people met in council with the menfolk, both to consider all 
matters pertaining to husbandry and domestic economy. They initiated a 
ritual with fixed forms and ceremonies under which their business was con¬ 
ducted. Thrift and thorough intelligent methods of cultivation of the land, 
and economic management of domestic affairs were inculcated. The more 
advanced farmers and housewives gave others the benefit of their experience 
and knowledge, and the regular meetings of these 30, <k 00 granges distinctly 
improved the moral, social, and intellectual life of the whole community. 

The direct economic benefits of the organisation were very great, both indi¬ 
vidually and collectively. The order enabled its members, by co-operation, to 
sell and buy at the best possible advantage. They had been so dependent and 
defenceless that it gave them a new sense of dignity and worth to find them¬ 
selves solicited and sought after. No principle to more strictly enforced than 
that of buying for cash. All kinds of purchasing and distributing agencies 
sprang into existence; and farmers became familiar with prices and business 
methods. Many of the granges established their own stores, agencies, &e„ 
a few of which remain to the present day, under control of the “ Farmers’ 
Exchange,” an organisation upon a stronger basis which sprang from the work 
of the grange. Creameries find factories were established in every direction; 
diversified and rational farming became established ; shelters and sheds for 
cattle and implements were erected on every farm ; a spirit of confraternity 
was fully developed, and whilst the necessity existed, the members hung to¬ 
gether 41 as one man.” The grangers induced the Legislature to pass laws 
dealing with the excessive railway charges, unjust discriminations, and other 
matters And when these laws were passed, and States Commissioners ap¬ 
pointed to enforce them, the grangers became negligent, deserted their lodges 
by thousands, and the order was practically disbanded. But the laws were 
not enforced; on the railways traffic was ‘‘taxed ail it would bear,” despite the 
laws; and the grangers were again re organised, with the final result that 
matters have been adjusted apparently to the satisfaction of all parties. At the 
present hour the grange is a comparatively small body; but ready at any 
moment, if occasion should arise, to expand to its former powerful proportions. 

The following extracts from a quaint letter written by an old Iowa granger, 
gives a good idea of the trading methods introduced by the rural granges 

When the grange started it seemed as though the railroads and traders were getting 
about all the benefits of the fanner’s labor. We were selling corn for 15 cents, per 
bushel, and paying about 15 cents per lb. for sugar. We were going in debt for carloads 
of farm machinery, and letting it stand in the fence-cornel's to rot. So between the 
extortion of the railroads, the middlemen, and our own wastefulness, we were getting 
into a bad shape. So, when the grange came, we were ready to join anything that pro- 
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miped us any relief. One of the obligations on joining was to house our implements and 
take good care of our stock. Of course everyone knew that was the right thing to do 
before, hut a little discussion of the matter brought it fresh to our minds, and, as “ iron 
aharpeneth iron so does tho countenance of a man that of his friend.” 

Our first plan of co-operation was to pay cash, and offer our whole trade to one man in 
a town, provided he would sell at a small profit, say 10 per cent. We had no trouble in 
finding merchants who would agree to that. But we soon found trouble, for other mer¬ 
chants were not going to he outdone, so they would put their goods down below our price, 
and then some of the grangers would go there and buy. This soon broke up our boycott 
business. But as soon as it became known that the grangers proposed to pay cash for their 
goods, we began to receive circulars from Chicago and elsewhere offering to send goods to 
the agent of any grange, subject to examination before paying for them. Then we beghn 
to buy our goods this way—we went at it very carefully at first. Our agent would bring 
the goods to his house, and then we would meet and examine them, and send the money. 
But we soon got acquainted with our merchants, and, learning more of the ways of honor¬ 
able business, we saw they could not afford to cheat us, so we began to send the manev in 
advance and get a little discount, generally enough to pay the freight. In all our trading 
for the last twelve years 1 have never known a case where the merchant did not do all that 
he agreed to. Now this began to pierce our middlemen in a vital part. If he put his 
goods down below our price it did not hurt us. We had none to sell, hut would buy of 
him, so ho had to submit, or go ahead pounding the wind. Then be begun to reason the 
case with us He said we were building up Chicago and tearing down our own towns 
by sending our money away to buy goods, and that we ought to keep the money here to 
help build up our own country. Wo had to admit that this argument was unanswerable, 
but that we had been discussing tho subject in the grange, and wo could not get the idea 
into our thick skulls why it was so much worse for us to send the money out of the country 
than for him to ; and as to the profits, wo had concluded it was much better for the country 
that wo had them than him. As for tearing down the town, wo wort* very sorry for that, 
and would gladly have it otherwise, but wo were too poor now to buy a master; but if he 
was able to buy one, we would sell him his next batch of apples at one dollar aJbushel 
instead of his sending to Michigan for them at seventy-five cents. J am sorry to say his 
love of country never materialised. This is about all the experience I have had in co¬ 
operation,^ Although we have no grange hero* now, our people still keep posted in prices, 
and buy to the best advantage. ()f course the grange never accomplished as much as 
some expected, yet it did a vast amount of good iix introducing the farmer into the ways 
of business. 

From its first initiation, the women of America have taken a deep interest in the work 
of the grange. It has given an opportunity to the fanners’ wives and daughters to 
develop their business habits, and has done much to relieve the monotony of. their daily 
round of drudgery. The influence of the grange in increasing the social attraction, and 
mitigating the isolation of American country life, has been most marled and beneficial. 

Most of the above facts are gathered from “ History of Co-operation in the 
United States,” by the John Hopkins University, and “ History of Labor and 
Machinery,” by the Oceanic Publishing Company, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The weather during the past month has continued \eiy dry, and, though 
seasonable in the South for haymaking, has caused some injury to the sample 
of grain in the dry districts. The fruit crop generally will be onl) fair. Straw¬ 
berries set well, but the dry, hot weathei finished them off very quickly, and 
the later districts had but a poor crop Store fruits are only fair, and the 
quality will not be too good. Apples and pears, except in a’few instances, 
will only give a medium crop. The summer fodder crops, except in favorable 
situations, will be verj poor unless we get a good fall of rain soon. 


As the fruit export season is rapidly approaching, and the shipping companies 
are anxious to know the quantity of fruit likely to he shipped this season, so 
that they can arrange for space, growers arc urgently requested to inform the 
manager of the Produce Export Department at the earliest opportunity as to 
the number of cases they will have to export this season There are nine 
steamerR available for shipping fiuit, the first leaving on February 24th, and 
the latest on April 21st. [An article on Export of Apples appears in another 
portion of this publication.] 


The apple crop of America is estimated to be rather below that of last season, 
and quite below the average. Only three states, viz., Colorado, California, and 
Oregon have a full average crop. Taking 100 as the basis of a full crop, 
the following will show the estimated product of each centre:—Canada, 
40 per cent.; New England States, 20; New York State, 25 ; Penn} si vania, 
50; Maryland, 60; Virginia, 70; West Virginia, 30, Kentucky, 60; Ohm, 
30; Indiana, 65; Illinois. 90; Michigan, 30; Iowa, 75; Missouri, 80; Kansas, 
75; Arkansas, 90; Tennessee, 70; Colorado, California, and Oregon, 100 each. 


The Queensland Fruit and Economic Plant Growers’ Association are arranging 
to hold an intercolonial fruit show, in Brisbane, towards the end of January, 
1898. This is in consonance with a resolution adopted at the late Intel colonial 
Conference of Fruitgrowers at Brisbane, that each colony should endeavor to 
hold annuall) an intercolonial fruit show. Doubtless the end of January is a 
good time for an exhibition of Queensland fruits, but it is rather early for the 
southern colonies. The Department of Agriculture in Queensland is taking 
part in arranging for the show above referred to. 

A 
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The Spanish lleod (Arundo donax), commonly called “bamboo,” is a very 
useful plant on the farm or in the garden. It requires no care, and does not 
rob the adjacent soil to any extent. The leaves and young growth will serve 
as fodder for stock in times of scarcity, and the plants make an excellent 
windbreak. The '‘bamboos" aie useful in main ways where a clumsy, heavy 
pole would not serve. 


Another very useful plant is the “Tamarisk" (Tamarix gallioa), or “flower¬ 
ing cypress," which will grow almost anywhere, even on the sand near the sea 
shore, and upon brackish soils. Most herbivorous animals art' fond of "the 
foliage, and the plant will bear lopping severely e\ cry year. The stems which 
spring from the pollarded stem, like the canes of basket willows, can be used 
for watling, kc , and make also vciy handsome walking-sticks when peeled and 
varnished. 


In Maine, U.S.A., from 1889 to 1891, bounty was paid to the amount of 
5,000 dollars foi the destruction of 50,707 ciows. in lYnnsy Uunia it is 
estimated that the value of all poultn killed hv hawks and owls docs'not 
exceed 1,875 dollars in a year and a half. It is reckoned that each hawk and 
owl kills 1,000 mice pci annum, and each mouse destines 2 cents Milne at 
least of the farmer’s piodueo Again, it is shown that 90,000 d -liars lias 
been spent each year for killing birds which would have saved .*>,857,1 J3o 
dollars’ worth of farm piodueo, less 1.875 dollar*’ worth destroyed hy the birds 
themselves. The crow, especially, is a most poiMNtent enemy of locusts, cater¬ 
pillars, grubs, beetles, mice, and lmndieds of otliei ruvagers of the hum: hut 
he lo\es eggs, and sometimes cuts other tilings that the fairner would rather 
keep for himself. 


There are hundreds of insignificant rivulets running to waste in various parts 
of South Australia, which, if pioperly utilised, could be made to irrigate 
thousands of acres of succulent and nutritious fodder for tens of thousands of 
cows, pigs, poultry, and other stock, adding considerably to the material wealth 
of the people ; but (there is often a “but " in the way the people lowei down 
on those little rills, so full of wealth, will neithei use their advantage* them¬ 
selves nor allow others to use them. Directi) an enter prising man endeavors 
to use the water, someone who perhaps regarded it as a drawback or a nuisance 
upon his own land begins to talk of “riparian lights," and completely stops 
his neighbor’s progress. These tilings are now managed better in America, 
where much the same state of things used to prevail. Such matters as these 
are worth) of the close attention of most advanced statesmen. The true rights 
of no man should be interfered with on no account without a just rectification; 
but the best interest* of the whole neighborhood ought never to he sacrificed 
to the whims of an individual who will not avail himself of the natural 
advantages of his position, and will not allow others to do so with theirs. 


“ White Slavery ” is the euphemistic term applied by a few people to dairy 
work on the faim. Yet many farmers gratefully acknowledge that the cows, 
pigs, and poultr) have often brought in more during the year than all their 
cereals and hay crops When the epithet is chivalrously applied to the women 
folk, upon whose shoulder* this disagreeable work is too often thrust, it may 
be justifiable from the mWs point of view; but the other sex prove their title? 
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to being “ the better half” by cheerfully undertaking the work and keeping 
the home over the heads of their husbands and children, when the farmer, 
with all his land, implements, and labor, fails to make both ends meet. The 
question may well be asked, “ Why should there be any 4 slavery’ ? ” The men 
folk have been driven to co-operate in the establishment of creameries and 
factories for butter and cheese, and can, if they choose, do away with the 
drudgery of milking by the establishment of milking machines in centres, to 
which the cows could be driven a couple of miles, even, to be relieved of tlieir 
lactiferous burdens. 


'I lie worst scale insect at present known to orchardists is the San Jose scale 
(Aspidiotus pcrnieiosus), often called the “ Pernicious scale ” It is closely 
allied to the orange round stfulo «'Aspidiotus aurantiP, often called Red 
scale.” Up till within a few months ago it appeared as though nothing short 
of frequent fumigation with hydro-cyanic gas would keep the pest within 
hounds; hut quite rec«*ntl\ it has been noticed that patches of trees which 
had been badly infested with *■ Pernicious .scale” weie free. After long and 
careful search h> skilled entomologists, it was found that a fungus disease had 
attacked the scale insects and destroyed them This fungus is known to 
botanists as Kphaeiostilbe (oecuphila Tul The fungus is found in man) parts 
of the world, and is known to attack varmus scale insects, although this is the 
first recotded instance of its attacking the pernicious stale. I) \V. (’oquillot, 
in 1892, dneeted attention to the fact that some kind of fungus probably 
caused de>tiuetion of San Jose stale, but Di. E O llowaid. V S.A Entomo¬ 
logical Department, now identifies the fungus, anil confirms tin theory. 


Tin San Jose scale has been found m three orchards at W mgaratta, Victoria, 
introduced In the owneis with fi nit tries purchased from a Sidney nursery. 
Many of the peach trees are alroadv dead, and a numbei of peai trees aie also 
badly affected. The owners will be icquiied to exterminate the pe**t, either by 
the ovanido process or by destroying the whole of the trees. Several orchards 
in New South Wales have also been found to be attacked by this dreadful 
scale, and in even ease the owneis havi introduced trees fiom one nursery 
near Sydney. The worst foatuio of this “Pernicious scaled is that it will live 
upon so many kinds of plants The m-w regulation adopted in Victoiia requires 
that every plant intioduccd into the colony shall be sent to the Burnley Horti¬ 
cultural Garden, then* to be subjected to fumigation with fumes of hydrocyanic 
gas, generated with sulphuric acid and water into which cyanide of potassium 
has been thiown. This tieatment effectually destroys all insects and their eggs, 
without injury to plant life if properly and carefull) applied. 


There is, perhaps, not any consolation in the fact that other people suffer 
much more than ourselves; but bad as things may be in South Australia, the} 
are much worse in South Africa amongst the farmers They have to contend 
with locusts,drought,and a lot of minor evils which have destroyed their crops 
in many districts, and, in addition to twenty or more diseases of live stock, they 
have to suffer from the rinderpest, which has scarcely left a beast alive where 
hundreds of thousands were owned by the unlucky farmers throe ycais ago. 
American farmers’ crops are devastated by innumerable scales, borers, and other 
insects, by all sorts of parasitic fungi, and by coyotes, wolves, panthers, bears, 
Indian and other dogs, lynxes, deer, wild horses, foxes, minks, skunks, rabbits, 
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raccoons, porcupines, various kinds of rats, weasels, gophers, ground squirrels, 
tree squirrels, chipmunks, field mice, musk rats, moles, hawks, crows, pheasants, 
and many other birds, quadrupeds, insects, and fungi, besides pestiferous weeds 
without end. Our Australasian neighbors have many more noxious insects, 
parasitic fungi, and pestiferous and poisonous weeds to fight with than we have 
in South Australia. Our droughts arc more than counterbalanced by their 
disabilities, and our heat and dryness is probably more easily borne than their 
sultry, soggy summer. 


The natural enemies of various agronomical pests which keep them in check 
in their own country cannot always exist in other countries where the climatic 
conditions art only slightly different For instance, the *■ Pernicious scale” or 
“Sau Jose scale ” (Aspidiotus pernicious), has been almost exterminated in 
some parts of America by a fungus f Sphacrostilbe coccophile), and also in 
parts of Queensland the same fungus attacks other kinds of scales. The 
fungus has already been intioduced into South Australia, but the climate docs 
not appear to he sufficient!) tropical for it, and it perished 


In Ohio, U.S A., and other states the locust plague is kept in check by a 
mite allied to “ red spider,” and named Trombidium iocustanmi. It is said to 
be more effective than the hopper dozer,” a machine 1 which catches the 
hopper on a kerosened screen of canvas. When the hoppers first hatch they 
are as small as fleas, and congregate in masses. From then until they can fl\ 
they do most damage; and until they fly they can be most easily dealt with. 


In France. Germany, Switzerland, school children are practically educated 
in rural pursuits. They not only grow 'vegetables, fruits, and flowers, but in 
some schools they rear pigeons, rabbits, keep bees, and learn many things 
which give them a real live interest in agronomical industries, and are 
practically useful to them and then native land when the) grow' up. In some 
parts of England a move has been made in this direction. In South Australia 
many of the public school teachers have taken up " agronomy,” and the Public 
Schools’ Floral and Industrial Societies’ annual exhibition each year slums 
advancement in this direction. Theio is room for a very great extension in 
the matter of education in rural industries. The local Agricultural Societies 
could help by giving gardening tools, books, kc., as prizes for vegetables, 
fruits, flowers, poultry, rabbits. &c., reared by children attending their public 
schools. They should never offer money prizes. 


Indiarnbhcr is at present in great demand, and, unless some substitute can 
t>e found, will become extremely scarce Naturally there will arise a desire that 
rubber-producing trios shall be cultivated; and it will be well to boar in mind 
that these trees can only be successfully grown in a tropical climate, where the 
temperature does not fall below 80’ F., and where GOin. to 80in. of rain is the 
annual average. The Northern Territory of 8outh Australia would probably 
serve admirably for the cultiv ation of Jatropha elasfica and several other rubber 
and gutta-percha trees. 
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THE RAMIE, OR RHEA. 

There is at present considerable excitement about ramie cultivation, and it 
would be a good tiling to remember that this plant will thrive only in a semi- 
tropical climate, and where there is a (on>Iderable rainfall. It is well suited, 
for instance, in our Northern Teiritory. Kamic plants will sun ive temporary 
exposures to flood or drought, but cannot withstand frosts. Although it has 
been cultivated from times prior to the Pharaohs in Eg}pt, and still longer 
probably in China, the difficulty and cost of sepaiating and manufacturing its 
fibre has prevented any but the cheapest kind of labor entering upon the 
iuduMn. Neaih fifty \eai\s ago an Englishman, John Marthall, of Leeds, 
invented a cheaper and more expeditious method of treating the fibre, and 
exhibited in 18a 1 at the Great Exhibition a surprising \ariety of beautiful 
fabiies manufactured from ramie fibre Since then several improvements 
ha\e been made upon his methods, and now there is a groat possibility that the 
cult nation of Iheluneria ni\ea, oi Chinese grass-cloth, m suitable climates will 
well ropa} the hiboi of Europeans. The tibre is of varying <jualities in 
different layers of the bark, and by careful selection and manipulation can be 
used foi ropes and cables of gionter strength than Manilla hemp, or for fabiies 
finei than the best linen, oi for lace, or plush, or vehet, damasks, brocades, &e., 
excelling in strength, fineness, and finish nearly e\ery other known fibre. 
Ramie is combined with silk, cotton, and linen, and adds greatly to their 
strength, beauty, and usefulness. ibim ] k**rehiefs, eia\ats, hosiery, camlets, 
tambnes, shawls, alpacas, carpets. &c , aie all impioved b\ admixture of 
ramie hbre with the fabrics of which they are usually made. 

Systematic a'tcmpts have been made during tin past fifty > ears to introduce 
the culmation of ramie into many countries, intm\ of them unRuitcd in climate. 
India in IHtbj expoitcd about 70JM)0,0i)<ilbs. of ramie to England, blit the 
natiu\s did not take kindly to the new industn. South America, Sandwich 
Islands, Not them Africa, and several places m Southern Europe have at times 
taken to ramie-growing. Klein h capitalists started plantations in Egypt, 
Spain, and Algeiia, and some sutisfaetorx results followed. Attempts have 
lately been made to arouse an mteiest in the cultivation of ramie, and it is to 
be hoped that the industry will he given a fair trial in localities where the 
climate is fa\orablc and the soil is suitable Hants arc struggling for existence 
in the open grounds of the Adelaide Botanic Garden, which should be suffi¬ 
cient c\idoncc that our climate is neither hot enough nor sultry and moist 
enough for successful growth of the ramie 


POULTRY. 

By I), F. La i r ui k. 

Varieties. 

Our colony is large, and some portions are better suited for certain breeds 
than others; again, although ceitain breeds are pre-eminent 1} suited for the 
export trade (as breeders of table poulti*)}, theie are many others w hich if kept 
in their puriU are excellent for many purposes, and at the same time ornamental. 
I propose, thcieforc, to give a list of the best known breeds, their general 
color, and utility points. 

Fowls. 

The Ancona, a black-and-white mottled bird of the Spanish tjpe. an excellent 
layer, non-sitter ; but has not much to recommend it on the score of beauty. 

The Andalusian, a very handsome bird, of similar build, but now bred more 
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gamey in type; color, slate-blue with dark markings. When bred to perfec¬ 
tion they are very showy, non-sitters, and excellent egg producers. 

The Brahma is more bred for fancy and show than for utility. There are 
two varieties, the dark and the light. As table fowls they are poor, having 
yellow flesh of poor quality; they lack breast, and are not shapely on the dish* 
Excellent table fowls result from a cross with the Dorking or Game. Some 
strains lay well; they are prone to sit, and make fair mothers. 

Cochins are bred in the following colors :—Black, white, buff, cuckoo, and 
partridge. As show birds they are very handsome, generally lay well in*the 
winter ; are very prone to sit, and make good mothers. They take a back seat 
as table fowls, pure or crossed. 

Creve-cocurs, a French variety, little known in Australia; they are hand¬ 
some black fowls, of excellent quality for the table, and well worth introducing. 

Dorkings, of which we have the following colors, are all of the highest value 
as table fowls, they also lay well, are excellent sitters and mothers :—They are 
to be had as silver-greys, colored, white, and cuckoo. The Dorking is highly 
ornamental, and is invaluable for crossing with many other bipeds. 

The Dominique, a barred-grey fowl, similar in color to the Plymouth Hock, 
is a breed of American origin. They are fair layers and table birds, and are 
good sitters. 

Frizzled fowls are attractive to some, but beyond their curious plumage they 
have little to recommend them either to the fancier or utility breeder. 

Game are to 'be had in numerous varieties, and may be divided into Old 
English, Modern, and Indian. Of the former numerous varieties are bred, 
those with white feet and legs are most esteemed for table purposes. They are 
as a rule excellent lasers, and of the finest quality of flesh. The modern 
game is more of a show bird, its great length of leg telling against it for table 
purposes; still the flesh is perfect, and the hens lay well. As in the case of the 
old English the colors are numerous, but the best known arc Black-reds, Brown- 
reds, Piles, Duckwings, Whites, and Birchens—there are numerous others. 

In Indian Game we have only one variety: this bird is of great value for 
crossing with Dorkings for the production of high-elass table fowls. Many 
strains lay fairly well. One of the most popular breeds. 

Hamburg# are perhaps the most ornamental of all fowls; they are non-sitters, 
and lay perhaps more eggs for a given quantity of food than any other breed. 
The varieties are the gold spangled, and the silver spangled; two pencilled, the 
gold and the silver; and the black. 

The Iloudan is sometimes called the French Dorking, a fine square-bodied 
fowl, black and w T hite in color, of delicate flesh; a non-sitter, and an excellent 
layer; has a large topknot, and, like the Dorking, five claws. This breed is 
well worth cultivating, and does well on the Murray. 

Leghorns are, like all Mediterranean breeds, of the Spanish type ; they are 
non-sitters, and splendid layers. They are bred in the following colors * 
Black, white, brown, buff, pile, cuckoo, and duckwing. 

^ Langshans properly are of the one variety only, the black; still the Club in 
England recognises the white and blue. The Langshan is an excellent all¬ 
round fowl, a good layer, especially in winter, an excellent table fowl pure or 
crossed with Game or Dorkings, a good sitter and mother. 

La Fleche, a French bird of good all-round qualities, but not bred in 
Austialia; well worth a trial; it is black in color. 

The Minorca, either black or white, is at the head of all laying birds, and 
crosses well with the Langshan. 

Malays are bred in similar colors to the game. They do not rank highly as 
layers or table fowls as they are coarse, and not equal to Indian Game for 
crossing. 
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The Orpington, a breed of recent days, is much in favor at present for all¬ 
round purposes. They lay well, are good table birds pure or crossed. We 
have the black, white, and buff; both single and rose combed. 

Polish are bred more for show than ornament, although as a rule they are 
good layers. They are crested birds, and are to be had in the following 
colors:—Black with white crest, silver spangled and golden spangled. 

Plymouth Rocks, of which there are two, the barred and the white, are 
highly esteemed in America for table purposes. They carry a lot of good 
meat, but it is tinged and the skin is yellow. They are good layers, sitters, 
and mothers. 

Royal Blues, a Victorian breed, are said to be excellent for table and laying, 
and are forging ahead. 

Spanish are fair summer egg-layers, but are delicate, and of no value for 
the table. 

Wyandottes are bred in many colors, the gold laced, the silver laced, the 
white, buff, and partridge. They are all excellent layers, and crossed with 
Indian Game produce splendid table fowls. They mature very early, and, in 
addition to being very handsome, are grand all-round birds. In the foregoing 
the principal varieties of the best known fowls have been briefly referred to. 
It would be a big undertaking to give an accurate description of each kind, 
still one is able to form a fair estimate of the value of each breed. 

Ducks. 

The Aylesbury, a pure white bird of great size and splendid table qualities 
is at the head of all breeds. It is a fair layer and matures quickly. 

The Pekin is white, with a distinct canary under color. A large bird, which 
thri\es well here, and crossed with the Aylesbury gives a splendid table bird. 

The Indian Runner, a small duck of excellent quality, famed for its 
enormous egg production. This breed will be of groat value for crossing, as 
the average of eggs laid will be much increased by the introduction of this 
blood. The color is fawn and white. They mature very rapidly. 

The Rouen is an old favorite on account of the superior quality of its flesh. 
It is large, and a fair layer; still, on account of its dark plumage, any remain¬ 
ing stubbs or quills detract from its appearance when dressed. The duck is 
rich brown and dark markings, the drake a mixture of claret, grey* and green. 
They are exceedingly handsome. 

The Cayuga is a medium-sized black duck of great excellence of flesh. It 
is not breed to any extent, but is worth a trial for its quality alone. 

The Muscovy is large, but, unless cateii young, is coarse and of rank flavor. 

On the whole the three first-named, pure or crossed, are to be recommended. 
The table duck of the future will be bred from a bird resulting from a cross 
between the Indian Runner and the Aylesbury, bred back again on to the 
Aylesbury. 

Geese. 

The largest and best known in Australia is the Toulouse, a bird of enormous 
size. Mr. Briggs, of Victoria, had a pair weighing 631bs., and another pair at 
Geelong weighed 581bs, These birds were not fat. Color, grey and white. 

The Embden is little known here; there are some good specimens in Victoria, 
which ran the Toulouse close for size. The color is white. 

The China goose (either the white or the brown) is a small variety, but 
excels as a layer; for family use they are excellent, and of good flavor. 

The Toulouse breed is to be recommended. An introduction of this blood 
would do much to raise our common geese from their present miserable condi¬ 
tion as regards siare and quality. 
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Turkeys. 

The American Bronze Turkey has been proved the most suitable for breed* 
ing for market. I have seen birds of 45108. weight and upwards in Victoria. 

Other breeds are Norfolk Bronze and White Cambridgeshire, smaller birds, 
but of \ery fine quality of flesh. 

Pintados. 

The Guinea fowl should be bred to a much greater extent; they are easy to 
rear, and, besides destroying large numbers of insects, are harmless in a garden. 
The flesh is excellent. 

Specimens of all the above breeds and their varieties are procurable now. 
Of course this general description refers to pure-bred birds. As regards laying, 
this is a matter of strain more than breed. When a bird is said to be a good 
layer, the general characteristic of the breed is referred to. 

Summer Treatment. 

A little Epsom salts—a packet dissolved in hot water to mix with the soft 
food for a dozen adult fowls—may be given once a fortnight during the summer 
months. 

NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR 
JANUARY. 

By George Quinn. 

Further than making the successional sowings of beans of all edible podded 
kinds, and ^alad plants in very cool-shaded spots, very little outdoor planting 
or sowing can be done on the plains. 

Seed-beds should be prepared for raising young plants to put out in the late 
autumn. 

A good way is to dig out a shallow pit by throwing out the first spit or 
spade depth, thus bringing the surface of the bed a few inches below the 
ground level; the soil is then well broken, or if poor thrown out and replaced 
by a fairly rich clay loam ; this tinge of clay is very useful in causing the soil 
to adhere to the roots of the young plants, when they are being transferred to 
the open beds later on. After sowing the seeds, cover them evenly with 
pulverised or sifted manure, after which a good soaking should be given with 
a finely rosed watering-pot. The sides of the pit should be kept up by boards 
or palings on edge, and the beat cohering is a lattice made of split palings 
nailed to a skeleton frame. 

A very important point is to make the surface of any such pits perfectly 
le\el to prevent the water running down, and washing the seeds or manure all 
to one corner. As the month proceeds a sowing of cabbage, cauliflower, and 
celery ma) be made in this manner. 

All of the melon tribe will require abundance of water, and, where it is 
practicable, a good supply of w eak liquid manure will assist matters. Do not 
allow the water to splash upon these plants while the sun is shining upon the 
leaves, or they will dr) in patches. If the runners from pumpkins be covered 
at intervals with manure or soil, roots will be thrown out, and thus relieve the 
central stem. 

The liquid manure should not be poured upun the stems or leaves at any time. 

Harvest onions carefully as suggested in December notes. 

Potatoes that have not yet been harvested should be attended to without 
delay, or caterpillars will ruin* the tubers. 

Tomatoes will be growing strongly and thrive best if the soil be broken up 
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thoroughly after each soaking, which by toe way should not be given too 
frequently. The plants should be tied up at intervals to keep the fruit out of 
the dirt. In cool damp gullies in the hills operations similar to those of last 
month will be continued. In every instance, where manure is procurable, 
much better results will be obtained by mulching the surface about all growing 
crops. This not only prevents evaporation, and saves money for water, but it 
keeps the soil more evenly cool and moist, thus permitting root action to go on 
uninterruptedly, a result which rannot be obtained by any other means in this 
dry climate, and in dealing with most summer crops the chief aim is to 
maintain strong growth, and thus evade the attacks of thrips, which are the 
banc of all growers of summer vegetables upon the plains. 


THE EXPORT OF FRESH FRUIT TO LONDON. 

By Georg it Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

Prior to the establishment of the Government Produce Export Depot the 
exporting of fresh fruit to London was carried on in a desultory way by 
individual growers, with extremely varied success. The returns from one 
shipment would be promising, but the results of the next would crush the high 
hopes of the plucky orcliardist to the ground. Sometimes the rough handling 
at this end would be blamed for the loss. At others the want of proper 
ventilation and storing aboard ship would each come in for their volume of 
abuse. It cannot yet be claimed that these evils are altogether adjusted, but 
claim can certainly be made that a system of proper supervision of handling, 
regularity of shipment, with prompt attention and disposal at the other end 
has been inaugurated. Uniformity of packing and the use of cases of regular 
sizes are being rapidly achieved, which must be admitted will aid greatly in 
the solution of the stowage and carrying problem. 

The experiments of the earlier shippers have helped greatly in the choice 
of varieties that will not only stand the voyage best, but which will also sell 
best in the London market. Seizing upon the information supplied in this 
direction by our first exporters, and the experiences of fruit shippers in the 
other colonies, the Agricultural Department a few years ago disseminated 
broadcast amongst the orchardists the names of certain varieties that could be 
reasonably expected to yield fair returns from London. The result has been 
that within the last five years large numbers of these sorts have been planted. 
Many of these are now coming into fair bearing, and it can be safely inferred 
in the case of apples that within the next five years, should the orchards 
^receive proper attention, the output in any season of the past will be doubled 
if not trebled in this colony. Unless some extraordinary development takes 
place to increase our consuming population, or other destructive pests or 
diseases in the trees intervene, the local markets will be glutted beyond 
description with this fruit, so that cither the maintenance and enlargement of our 
export trade must go on without check, or many orchards go out of cultivation, 
and the owners be involved in loss for the time spent in rearing them. 

Up till very recent years our growers of fruit realised large profits in local or 
intercolonial markets; but as experience has shown that vast areas of this and 
the adjoining provinces are admirably adapted for growing fruits of various 
kinds, the profits have narrowed down. It did not pay to export apples when 
local prices ranged above 5s. a bushel, no more than it paid to dairy farm when 
large crops of wheat realised that figure^ but the lesson of last season’s 
abnormal yield will, I think, have a salutary effect. The apple crop of 1897-8 
does not promise to be a large one, which is almost a natural sequence to that 
of last season. 
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Last year 10,813 cases of apples were sent through the depot to London, 
the returns averaging about 8s. 6Jd. per ease there. From this has to be 
deducted the following charges :— PcrCaw. 

8. d. 

Freight in cool chambers. 4 3 

Lighterage from depot to steamer. .... 0 3 

Depot charges, including hills of lading and insurance . 0 4 

Branding and supervision of handling to prevent bruising . 0 3 

London charges, including landing, wharfage, cartage, expenses 
of brokerage and guarantee, at 5 per cent. 1 1 


To this must be added— 6 2 

Cost of case ... Oil 

Paper for wrapping, labor for packing, and transport, say. 0 0 

Total ..... 7 10 


It will naturally be asked, “ If it costs 7s. lOd. to land and sell the case of 
apples in London, and it realises 8s. 6jd., where is the profit in 8Jd. for a 
bushel of the fruit?” For an explanation of this I would refer our readers 
to the accompanying list, where it will be seen that, out of forty* eight varieties 
sent, fourteen sorts, totalling 668 cases, did not return expenses. It is gratifying 
to find that the four varieties most largely exported, viz., Cleopatra, Dunn's 
Seedling, Strawberry Pippin, and Stone Pippin, of which 8,883 cases were 
sent, averaged in London about 1 Os. 1 Od , or 3s. per bushel net to the exporter, 
which was from 8d. to Is. more than he received heu* during the same period. 
The numbers of casts and average returns of these sorts were respectively— 
Cleopatra, 4,435 eases, 10s. 9Jd.; Dumps Seedling, 850 cases, 11s. 9d.; 
Strawberry Pippin, 771 cases, 9s. 9jd. ; Stone Pippin, 807 cases, Kite. 8Jd. 
Many other varieties from some districts, including Lady Henniker, Fearn's 
Pippin, Peck’s Pleasant, Garibaldi, Ribston Pippin, King of Pippins, Blenheim 
Change Pippin, Raspberry Pippin, Mac's Red, Stunner Pippin, and Jonathan, 
gave good individual returns, but the numbers exported were limited in 
comparison to the foregoing sorts. The greatest disappointment has been 
expressed at the sales of Rome Beauty, Jonathan, and London Pippin, but 
some large growers are still confident that these will in future hold their own. 

The publication of this table of returns should not only be very useful in 
determining the sorts to export, but should aid in the selection of the sorts 
suitable for different districts and climatic conditions which rule in various parts 
of this colony. 

Many complaints were made last year respecting the packing capacity of the 
present export case, which measures outside 28in. x 13in. x 9in. It was urged 
that only medium-sized fruits packed in it readily, and the large and very small 
were left over, which formed an unsuitable sample for local market purposes.« 
To meet this difficulty a case devised and used last year by Mr. C. Pitt, which 
measures outside 28in. x lOin. by 11 Jin., is suggested as being suitable to pack 
larger samples. The cubic contents are very nearly the same as those of the 
case now in use, and 1 would suggest to exporters that they procure such a 
number of this size as will assure them against having the larger fruits left 
upon their hands. 

As will be seen by the printed returns, the exportation of pears has not 
been a success. Most of those forwarded have been packed in a similar 
manner and in the same sized case as the apples. Now, this is against the 
experiences of pear-exporting countries. Pears, unlike apples, will not stand 
pressure, and the pressure that will only dent in the skin of an apple will 
crack that of a pear and stait it decaying immediately. Pears are sent from 
France ail over .Europe packed in boxes only of sufficient depth to take one 
layer of fruits. The individual fruits are wrapped in tissue paper and are very 
securely packed in wood wool—parcels of this may be obtained for experiment 
at the Agricultural Department—in such a manner as to insure the fruits from 
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rubbing against the sides of the case or the adjoining pears. Seeing that Mt. 
D. Murray has sent them home successfully in this manner, even after aggra¬ 
vating delays at this end during hot weather, and that those arriving home in 
good condition have realised up to 21s. per case, it is worth while persevering 
with this luscious fruit. The sorts which 1 know to have sold at high figures 
have been Glou Morceau, Josephine do Malines, Vicar of Winkfield, Winter 
Nelis, and Bergamotte. A very suitable case could be made by simply sawing 
our present export cases down the centre lengthways, giving the proportions of 
28in. long, 13in. wide, and 4 Jin. deep outside measurements. I do not think 
wc will succeed in obtaining good results with pears if packed in large cases 
and without abundance of elastic padding, and for this purpose the wood wool 
is superior to the paper shreds, as it will not collapse into a sour pulpy mass if 
slightly moistened by condensation. About Gozs. of wood wool is required per 
half-case of the size at present in use. 

Grapes of three varieties have been successfully sent to Loudon. The well- 
known Doradilla has sold as high as 20s. per case, which contained about Is. 3d. 
worth of fruit from a local valuation, but other consignments have sold for 3s. 
per case, and thus the average falls to what we see in the accompanying lists, 
viz., 10s. 3fd. It will take from 4lbs. to 5lbs. of granulated cork to pack a 
case; this is woith about 3d. per pound,so that it must be reckoned that a case 
of grapes will cost at least 9d. more to pack than a ease of apples, even when 
the absence of wrapping papers is counted. As examiner of fruit at Port 
Adelaide, it seems to me that there has always been insufficient care shown in 
packing the grapes. 

In the first place too much fruit and consequently too little granulated cork 
is placed in the cases. I would suggest that the cases he lined all around the 
interior with a thin layer of wood wool, and then abundance of granulated cork 
be placed between the berries and layers of fruit, dumping the case gently as the 
packing proceeds ; then when the top is reached put another layer of wood wool 
prior to nailing down the lid. My reasons for suggesting this method are that in 
the past the berries invariably work through the cork grains and rub against 
the wooden sides of the case by the time they reach the Port Adelaide I)epdt. 
The layer of wood wool would prevent this, and at the same time conduct 
such ventilation as is necessary. Doradillas should not be too * 4 browned”— 
a sign of over-ripeness—but should be quite firm to the touch. Shouldery 
and dense bunches should be thinned out with long scissors, so that the cork 
grains may percolate between the berries, and the bunches rest evenly and 
firmly upon each other. These precautions arc unnecessary with the so-called 
Red and White Daira or Almeiran varieties. 

The other varieties proved a failure. One great essential in a packing grape 
seems to be toughness of stem as well as skin. Many grapes keep pretty well, 
but they fall from the strigs, and of course open the avenues of decay at once. 

Of quinces we need not speak; markets are limited, and the results have 
been disappointing, involving the exporters in considerable loss. 

In conclusion, I wish to mention another phase of the subject. This season 
we will probably only have a moderate surplus for export, but having now 
opened up an avenue for the disposal of our fruits, and made a favorable 
impression with them—apples in particular—we should keep that avenue open 
continuously, even though the returns may be no more than can be secured 
locally during this coming season. Last year our supplies came upon the 
English consumers ere they had recovered from the cheap glut of 6,000,000 
bushels of American apples, and one does not care to give advanced prices for 
a fruit which has been in season for months. This season, according to 
latest horticultural files, the prospects for our exports arc better, as the English 
apple crop has been a comparative failure and the American output will be 
about 80 per cent, below an ordinary crop. 
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PRODUCE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. R. W. Skevington, Inspector under the Fruit and Drugs Act, has also 
been appointed Manager of the Produce Export Department, and entered upon 
his new duties at the commencement of December, 1697. 


EXPORT OF APPLES, ETC. 

To facilitate the export of fruit to the London market, the Produce Export 
Department furnishes the following information and recommendations to 
growers and packers for the coming season. 

Size of Cases. 

With a view to economising space in transit, it is very desirable that the 
cases should be of a uniform size and shape, and the experience of the last 
three seasons together with the highly satisfactory prices obtained lead to the 
conclusion that the dimensions of the cases most suitable for export purposes, 
and also which is most acceptable to the London buyers, are as follow :—For 
ordinary size fruit, inside measurement 26tin. long, l2in. dee]). Bin. wide; for 
larger size fruit, inside measurement 26Jin. long, 9in. deep, 10Jin. wide, with 
a partition -Jin. in thickness across the centre. 

The top and bottom of the case to be in solid pieces ; the sides to consist of 
four laths each 2 Jin. in width, with spaces between, and a batten measuring 
Jin. by ljin. by 12Jin. in length nailed across one side of the case on each 
end, so that when the cases are placed in the ship’s cool chambers, spaces will 
be left for a proper circulation of cold air. 

Sample cases can be seen at the Produce Export office, and the prices quoted 
by local timber merchants for the timber in sbooks, at Port Adelaide, is 
approximately 80s. per hundred or BBs. 6d. made up. 

Paper for Wrapping. 

Each apple must be wrapped in a piece of tissue paper; a supply of suitable 
paper ready cut, and suitably printed, will be obtainable at the Produce Export 
office for the cost price of the paper only. Shippers may have their names, &.C., 
printed on the outside of the depot brand. 

Packing and Grading. 

This is the secret of success, and it cannot be too strongly impressed on 
intending shippers, the absolute necessity of selecting large sound fruit for 
shipment to London, and of packing in each case fruit of the same size, no 
apples being less than 2Jin. in diameter ; large and small apples should never 
be packed together. Each packer should endeavor to gain a reputation for his 
fruit; buyers soon find out a brand which is always of good and uniform 
quality. Pack firmly, hut not too tight Every faulty apple should be dis¬ 
carded. Paper clippings form the most suitable material for packing and 
filling up the spaces, these can be obtained from the bookbinders and wholesale 
stationers in Adelaide at a low cost. 

Branding. 

Each case should be branded on the ltd only in the following manner: — On 
the left-hand corner the cases should be branded with the owner’s name, or 
initials, or device, and the locality should be printed beneath- In the right* 
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hand corner the number and variety of applet contained in each case should 
be printed distinctly, and beneath the grade or quality may be printed; as, for 
example— 



By adopting the above plan, a considerable amount of trouble would be saved 
in London, and the* fruit appreciated in value accordingly. 

Regulations for Receiving at the Export Depot. 

Fruit for export must be sent for examination to the Export Depot, Ocean 
Steamer** Whaif, Port Adelaide, at least live clear days before the date of 
.ailing of the vessel by which it is intended to be shipped 

The mail steamers leave the anchorage for London every Wednesday, 
between February 24th and Apiil 21st of 18 ( J8, therefore all fruit should be 
delivered at the depot on the previous Thursday. 

Tlio depot is open on Mondays to Fridays from 7 a.m. till 4 p.m., and on 
Saturdays till 12 noon. 


FRUIT EVAPORATION AS AN INDUSTRY. 

(American Cider and Vinegar Maher,J 

The evaporation of fruits on a largo scale is an industry that has grown 
enormously in the past few years and one that diiectly concerns the farmer and 
fiuitgrower fiom a commercial point of view Old-fashioned dried fruit does 
not bring the prices in the markets now that e\aporated fruit does, and fearners 
who wish to preserve their fruit for the market in this way must adopt the new 
methods. The question whether the markets will be glutted with evaporated 
fruits is one that the future will have to decide, but at present theie is as much, 
if not more, money in evaporating the fruits than in selling them green This 
is especially true of sections of the country far removed fiom good markets. 
Fiuit in such places is loft to decay on the trees, and the loss in this way is 
enormous. 

Tho principal fruits now evaporated are apples, peaches, and raspberries, as 
these seem to have the greatest demand and pay the grower best. These are 
prepared for market by drying in the sun, in kilns or ovens, and by steam 
and hot air. The latter process is the most successfully pursued by large 
evaporators. The hot-air process preserves the fruit in a most natural 
condition, and dries the inside while the outside is left moist. The sugar of 
the fruit is retained also, so that the sweetness of the peaches or apples gives 
the peculiar flavor noticeable in green fruits. For this reason evaporated apples 
command the highest prices in the market. This is self-evident to the least 
intelligent. 

In a good hot-air evaporator currents of drv, warm air arc constantly being 
passed all around the fruit, anil these currents of air dry the fruit more than 
the heat. The faster the air moves in the chambers where the fruit is placed 
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lor drying the less will oxidation take place. Oxidation is tbe process which 
causes the outside of the fruits to lose their natural color. In order to prevent 
this discoloration the fumes of sulphur are passed over and around the fruits 
immediately after paring. This prevents oxidation, but covers the fruits with & 
dangerous poison. This, however, is all removed by the process of evaporation. 
The hot-air currents take away every particle of sulphur on the fruit, and leave 
it harmless, white, and natural in color. Many condemn sulphuring fruit, but 
if performed in this way just before evaporation there is no danger whatever. 

A hot-air tower for evaporating fruits can be built ail the way from $100 to 
$1,000, according to its capacity. A large machine built through the tx>- 
operation of a number of fruitgrowers is likely to pay bettei than a small one for 
a single family. In order to make it pay it should be used continually, and one 
fanner cannot keep it going. A large machine will have a capacity of 800bush. 
of apples a day. The apples and other fruit used should be pared and sliced 
by the same power that operates the machinery. The extra cost is small, and 
the labor saved tenfold. A good machine will pare tbe fruits, trim them, 
convey them to the sulphur bleacher, slice them, and prepare them generally 
for the hot-air tower, where thev evaporate. In such an evaporator nothing is 
lost. Even the cores, skins, and chops are dried and sold at a nominal sum in 
the market. Chops usually consist of small apples that are sliced and dried 
without paring. The chops, skins, and cores ought to pay the running 
expenses of the evaporator. 

The question of whether it will pay to put up an evaporator depends upon 
many things. If fruit is abundant, and the market in the green state small 
and unprofitable, it will pay a handsome profit to erect an evaporator* The 
co-operative plan, however, is more successful than individual effort. It 
requires one man with skill and experience to run the evaporator and to watch 
the markets closely so as to know how and when to sell. 


EVAPORATED VEGETABLES. 

A recent issue of the San Francisco Call states that a new and important 
industry has come into existence in Santa Clara, which bids fair in time to rival 
fruit-drying. This is the preparation of vegetables, at present confined to the 
short seasons at the dryers, between the ripening of the various fruits. The 
principal vegetables dealt with are onions, potatoes, and carrots. 

In South Australia evaporated or desiccated vegetables have been exhibited 
during many years past, but no considerable trade has sprung up, notwith¬ 
standing that the articles were highly meritorious. Mr. Spawn, at the 
Intercolonial Exhibition in Adelaide, showed desiccated vegetables, fruits, and 
meats of several sorts, and also show* d the machine in practical operation. 
It was about 10ft. high, and 8ft. wide each way, with glass panes in the upper 
part, through which the interior could be inspected. A stove at the bottom 
supplied a considerable amount of beat to the interior, and all the smoke was 
conveyed outside by means of a flue. The articles to be evaporated were 
placed upon wire-net trays thinly, and these trays were hung upon the arms of 
a horizontal revolving wheel, similar to the beaters of a stripping machine. 
This wheel was revolved by aid of a handle outride, and was turned a foot or 
more every two or three minutes. The trays nearest the stove, of course, got 
the greatest heat; but by occasional shifting each tray in turn came nearest 
to the stove. The trays were swung upon wire bridles attached to iron bars 
extending between the arms at each end of the revolving wheel or spindle* 
The time occupied in drying was ruled by the article to be dried* Some 
things required four to eight hours’ exposure, whilst others were finished 
within two or three hours. It was considered to be most important that 
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articles should be removed directly they v\ ere ready—when quite flexible, and 
just when no 'moisture could be squeezed out. If left till the fruit or 
vegetables became brittle the articles were spoiled. 

Mr. F. A. Pulleine, Lobethal, has made himself a name throughout the 
colonics for his desiccated vegetables and fruits ; and, although several others 
are in the habit of evaporating fruits on a large scale, and make a first-class 
article, he is the only one, so far as we know, who deals with vegetables during 
the off season for fruits. 

The colonists at Coonawarra (late Ponola Fruit Colony) have been urged 
time after time to enter upon the industry of evaporating vegetables, and 
several feeble attempts have been made to organise for that purpose. They 
possess special advantages and facilities in this direction. They have a large 
area of newly-planted orchards, and a soil and climate unapproachable else¬ 
where for the growth of vegetables. The land is very iich, and water can be 
got anywhere at about 10ft. The market in the West alone could have taken 
all that they could have produced, but there is also an opening in the interior 
for a large quantity. 

Carrots, parsnips, and potatoes are reduced to about one-eighth part of their 
original bulk and weight; onions are brought down to one-twentieth part. 
Bedurod thus in hulk and weight, vegetables can be transported to distant 
parts at a very moderate cost; and they will keep perfectly good for two or 
three }’oars. When required for use, the articles are soaked in five or six times 
their weight of water for twenty-four hours, when they are ready for cooking 
like fresh vegetables. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR JANUARY. 

By Georc.e Quinn, Inspector or Fruit. 

With the exception of transplanting an occasional citrus tree, and breaking 
up the surface of irrigated lands, there is not a great variety of work to be 
done in the orchard during this month outside harvesting fruit; and it is well 
that such is the case, for the fruits produced here come rapidly crowding after 
each other in ripening, and the orehardist is frequently at his w it’s end to know 
how to handle his various crops. Up to the* present there has been nothing 
out of the ordinary in the quantities of any kind of fruit harvested. Straw¬ 
berries and cherries have been comparatively scarce, and good prices have 
ruled. Apricots are not going to be so abundant as was surmised a few weeks 
ago, for it is only within a small radius of Adelaide that the yield will be heavy, 
and there is a probability of fair prices being obtained for good samples, which 
owing to the continued drought, are not likely to be in the majority. Peaches 
will not be plentiful, and excepting on irrigated or favorable spots the quality 
will be below the average. 

Early pears and apples will be marketed, and care should, for obvious 
reasons, be exercised in picking out codim moth infested specimens prior to 
sending the cases out of the orchard. 

Orchardists residing in clean districts should insist on all old fruit cases, 
whether they be sent for the purpose of being filled with apricots, peaches, or 
any other fruits, being disinfected before leaving a factory or packing-shed 
which is located in a district infested by codlin moth. 

Great care should now be taken to examine the bandages around all trees 
once each w'eek, and destroy all infected and fallen fruits; at the same time the 
ground beneath the trees should be kept quite free of anything in which the 
lame might hide. , 

* 
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The summer pruning of apples, pears, and peaches will be undertaken 
during this month. The method which has been used with ‘success here has 
been to break the shoots over the edge of a knife, and allow them to hang. 
Do not sever the shoot by a clean cut; if it be taken off completely the clean 
wound would heal, and strong growth start again; hut if the shoots be broken, 
say above the third to fifth bud, the result will be the formation of small 
stubby growths which will eventually become fruit-hearing spurs. By this 
method most trees of the sorts named above can be clothed in fruit-spurs 
almost to the ground. The time to do this in various localities can be J)est 
ascertained by a knowledge of the seasons only, because it is performed when 
the rank growth is over, and when only such growing power is left as will be 
sufficient to send out these short spurs. This is summer-pruning to promote 
fruitfulness, and quite distinct from the method advocated in a recent issue for 
shaping the young trees. 

Budding may be carried out upon pretty well all kinds of trees now, the 
only essential being that the sap is circulating freely. The buds put in now 
may remain dorment after uniting with the stock, unless the stems above the 
inserted buds be severed at once on the “ take ” being ascertained ; but, unless 
some special object is in view, the dormant bud is to be preferred to the 
weakly growth w T hich often takes place from a bud started late in summer 

As one who is desirous of seeing the fruit industry advance, and our own 
consumers being supplied with good fruit at different times of the year at 
prices more in keeping with those received by the grower, and in such 
quantities as I think -it should he consumed in a climate like ours, with 
beneficial results to both user and producer, I wish to urge upon*all our 
readers the importance of mastering the simple rules applicable to home- 
canning of different fruits. The preservation of most of our fruits by means 
of canning or bottling is an extremely simple process. The apparatus required 
is found in most kitchens A preserving pan in which to stand the vessels 
containing the fruits, and the vessels, he they glass or tin, with a gtewpan 
or saucepan in which to make syrup. The fruit must be ripe but not mushy. 

Stone fruits, with the exception of eling-stone peaches and plums, are 
halved, stoned, and w'iped carefully to remove any foreign matter or woolly 
substances from the skins. Apples and pears are peeled, cored, and quartered. 
They are then packed in the tins or bottles. These are then stood in the 
preserving pan, which is filled with water to about lin. from their tops. The 
bottom of the pan should have some thin framework spread over it, on which 
the tins or bottles stand, to allow the water to pass beneath, and straw or 
cloths should be placed between the bottles to prevent injury. The w r ater is 
then brought to a boil in the pan; the time of boiling entirely depends upon 
the sort of fruit and the ripeness of the same. Soft apricots and peaches 
only require about three minutes, wdiile pears and apples will take from fifteen 
minutes upwards. This is entirely a matter of experience, and every beginner 
should make a note of the stage of ripeness of the fruits and the time given in 
treatment, so as to profit by it in coming years. When the cans are packed in 
the preserving pan, a stewpan or saucepan should be used in which to prepare 
the syrup, which can be made any degree of sweetness, according to taste; 
hut from 21bs. to 4lbs. of sugar (crystals) to the gallon of water is ample. 
When this is dissolved, it is poured boiling hot into the cans or bottles of fruit, 
and then a little longer boiling is given—depending upon the circumstances of 
ripeness, &c., stated above—before the lids are pressed down finally. 

Although a majority of the patent tins are airtight, it is a safe plan to melt 
a little wax around the rims to insure exclusion of air. For this purpose bees¬ 
wax is preferable, because, should any find its way into the fruit, it is harmless 
in every way. To preserve the color, apples and^pears should be thrown into 
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a basin of clean water immediately they are peeled and quartered. There is 
no reason why every householder in this colony should not put down in this 
manner at least one bushel of some kind of fruit each year, and not feel the 
expense, while the growers of fruit would be largely benefited thereby. Any¬ 
one desiring further particulars should procure a pamphlet on this subject from 
the Central Agricultural Bureau office. 


THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES ANI) HINTS FOR JANUARY. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry 
By Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

There appears to be every prospect of another earlv vintage, and, I am afraid 
in our dryer districts, of a badly-ripened, shrivelled crop, unless we are 
favored with a thunderstorm during the course of the month. Everywhere, 
so far as I have been able to notice, where rational methods of cultivation 
prevail, the old vines are holding out manfully against the protracted drought; 
so far as foliage is concerned, they show as green and healthy as ever. 
Unfortunately, the same may not in all cases be said of the fruit. In many 
vineyards, particularly on trcllised vines that arc over heavily laden, the berries 
have lost their natural bloom, and assumed that bright glassy appearance that 
forebodes no good. In the damper districts no signs of distress can yet be 
detected. Two inches in January might remedy all this, and send us a heavy 
vintage. 

The July and August rains appear to have been favorable to the “ take” of 
rooted vines ; but the young vines are cheeked in the growth by the excessive 
beat and dry weather. 

Under the circumstances, there is little to be done in the vineyard during 
January, excepting finishing up odd jobs and watching the fruit ripen. Should 
we he visited by heaxy rains it will be advisable to run the scarifier over the 
ground ; but otherwise the loose soil had better be left alone. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Stewed Prunes. —Few people know how to cook and use plums and 
prunes. The first thing is to wash and thoroughly cleanse the fruit; then 
soak them in enough water to cover them, half an inch deep, for twelve hours, 
or an hour or two longer. Next stew them slowly in the water in whieh they 
were soaked, adding no sugar, but a few cloves may be put in if liked, or a 
little crushed ginger in a bag made of mosquito net. Sugar may be added 
after cooking if desired. Stewed prunes regularly used will prevent all 
necessity for aperient medicines, and will prevent constipation and aid diges¬ 
tion. 

Stewed Apricots. —The following are the recipes for which Mrs. It J. 
Jefferey received two prizes at a recent competition at Mildura:—1. Take half 
a pound of dried apricots, put in a dish, ana pour sufficient boiling water over 
to well cover them. Cover dish, and let them stand half an hour, drain, make a 
syrup of 1 pint water and fiozs. white sugar, boil syrup three minutes, add fruit, 
arid simmer gently five minntes. 2. Soak half a pound of dried apricots in 
cold water twelve hours ? drain, make a syrup of 1 pint water and fiozs. white 
sugar, boil syrup five minutes, add fruit, and simmer two minutes. 
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Crystallized or Glace Fritit. —The principle is to extract the water from 
the fruit and replace it with sugar syrup, which hardens and preserves the fruit 
in its natural shape. The fruit should all be of one size, and of a uniform 
degree of ripeness. Peaches, pears, and similar fruits are pared and cut in 
halves; plums, cherries, kc , are pitted. After being properly prepared, the 
fruit is put in a basket, or a bucket with perforated bottom, and immersed in 
boiling water to dilute and extract the moisture. This is the most important 
part of the process, and requires great skill. If the fruit is left in too long 
it is over-cooked, and becomes soft; if not long enough the moisture is not 
sufficiently extracted, and this prevents perfect absorption of tlie sugar After 
the fruit cools, it may again be assorted as to softness. The syrup is made of 
white sugar and water. The softer the fruit, the heavier the syrup required. 
The fruit is placed in earthern pans, covered with syrup, and left about a week, 
when the first signs of fermentation are visible. This is the critical stage, and 
the fiuit and syrup must bo heated to boiling point, which kills and stops the 
ferment. This will have to be repeated about once a week for six weeks. 
Then the fruit is removed from the syrup, washed in clean water, and either 
crystallized or glared as required Fpr glared fruit, it is dipped in thick syrup 
and hardened quickly in the open air for glacing; or left to be hardened 
slowly if to be crystallized. The fruit is now ready for packing. 


HOUSEHOLD PARLIAMENTS. 

The progressive people of Milliccnt, in conjunction with some members 
of the Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, have established an organisation 
which, for want of a better name, they call “ Milliccnt Grange.” But they 
have no need to adopt the warlike tactics which were forced upon the farmers 
of America by the grasping railway companies and the greedy middlemen; 
and the name “granger” is not nearly so appropriate and euphonious as 
“Household Parliament,” which truly in licates the aims and aspirations of 
the peaceful people of the farming fraternity of South Australia. The objects 
sought by the Milliccnt “Grange” can with great profit and advantage be 
adopted all over the colony, and Branches of the Agricultural Bureau could 
easily act as the organising agencies. Those objects, shortly, are to make 
homes more and more comfortable and attractive —and there is a very wide 
scope in those two words. By bringing together, at frequent intervals, the 
members of the families in the district they learn to like and to trust and 
respect each other, to work together in promoting the progress of the district 
in particular and of the colony generally. They exchange experiences, and 
teach each other how best to utilise the natural and cultivated products of the 
field, farm, and garden; how to prevent waste, and to utilise articles and 
substances which otherwise would be neglected ; and they learn how to make 
the home so comfortable and attractive that the young people are not so 
severely tempted to seek more pleasant surroundings in the city or in distant 
plimes. At the Milliccnt meeting, held on December 4, a lot of practical advice 
was sought and given, including recipes for cookery, summer drinks, bee 
management, treatment of milk, butter, fruit preserving and uses after pre¬ 
serving, and a host of kindred subjects. 

Our Branches should consider whether it is possible to arrange for, at 
least, quarterly meetings of the members, with their wives, elder sons atid 
daughters, and as many neighbors and friends as can be induced to attend* 
At such meetings an immense lot of good could be done upon the lines above 
indicated, 
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THE DAIRY. 

CHEDDAR CHEESE-MAKING ANI) DANISH BUTTER-MAKING. 

By John Davidson, Lyndoch, South Australia (Late of Gore 
and Kdendale Dairy Factories, New Zealand). 

Introduction. 

We often hear reference made to the “art and mystery” of cheese-making 
by those engaged in the business. In inv opinion it is high time the mystery, 
if any, was revealed for the benefit of the dairy folk of the colony, which is 
well adapted for dairying. The capability of making good butter is an art of 
no less importance, though not so intricate, as that of cheese-making. In 
these, as in every other art, there are some things we cannot hope to learn 
from hooks or pamphlets; and he who expe ts to find here instruction that 
will take the place of experience will be disappointed. 

1 have endeavored to state briefly, but with clearness, the reason of rules 
as well as the rules themselves. The whole process of cheese and butter 
making will be found to consist of <i series of acts, many of them simple and 
of seemingly small importance ; but experience has proved that the importance 
of these acts is not to he estimated by the ordinary intelligence, but that those 
things which to the mere onlooker seem without reason ;.nd superfluous are 
really such us cannot be omitted without endangering the result. 

With some degree of diffidence 1 have endeavored to present in an intelli¬ 
gent form the Canadian method of Cheddar cheese-making and the system of 
Danish butter-making, as studied by myself while under the Canadian and 
Danish instructors of New Zealand, and which is now taught and practised in 
that colony by the various experts. 

As the result of the experience of a single individual would hardly be 
satisfactory, I have freely made use of whate\er light was to be gained from 
cun on t sources, and especially acknowledge \aluabb* thoughts and help from 
instructors S. M. Robbins and J. 13. McEwan, of the New Zealand Dairy 
Service, and Professor L. B. Arnold, of U.K.A., whose opinions are entitled to 
special respect. But for him many valuable facts now carefully garnered in 
the storehouse of dairy information would still be hidden away among the 
mysteries of unexplored truth. 

Milk. 

As milk is the material from which cheese and butter are made it is entitled 
to first consideration. It is unnecessary to waste words in describing the 
appearance of milk. It is, however, well for those who treat milk to be con¬ 
versant with its component parts. There are many thingvS about cows* milk 
and its production with which we are all in some respects familiar which yet 
the most careful students have not yet been able to explain or understand. I 
shall attempt nothing 1 mote than to point such facts as have a practical 
bearing, leaviug a more full statement to some other hands or some future 
occasion. 

Milk consists of fat stuffs, albumen, milk sugar, air constituents, aromatic 
parts, ashes, water, and caseine. Normal cow’s milk consists of about 87 per 
cent, of water, while about four-fifths of the flesh-forming material is case me 
and one-fifth albumen. The butter fats in milk vary from 2 per cent, to 5 per 
cent., according to the breed of cows and local conditions. The main com¬ 
ponent parts are caseine and albumen ; the first being coagulable with rennet, 
the latter is not. The albumen, however, coagulates when heat is applied if the 
milk or whey holding it is acid. The relative proportions of caseine and 
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albumen vary greatly with the food and health of the cow. Cascine, as found 
in the animal kingdom, is chiefly dissolved in milk, and is the curd or coagulable 
part of milk from which cheese is made. Again, albumen is a thick, viscous 
substance which forms a constituent part of both animal fluids and solids, and 
which exists nearly pure in the white of an egg. As caseine and albumen are 
the elements in milk of prime importance to the cheesemaker, so what is 
designated as butter fats are the main elements with which the butter-maker is 
concerned. The fats in milk are in a solid state, and are the only solid matter 
usually found in milk ; they exist in the form of very minute globular atojns, 
which are suspended in the liquid mass, and ordinarily appear round or egg- 
shaped in form, but in size they are very unequal, varying from { -Arrr down to 
roVu of an inch in diameter. Upon the treatment of these minute bodies 
depends the dairyman’s success in butter snaking, and it is therefore important 
that he should be as familiar with them as possible. A clear knowledge of a 
few leading facts in regard to them will be found efficient in leading to desired 
results. 

The fatty matter which enters into the composition of butter globules con¬ 
sists of four varieties. The hardest of them is stearine, which, when separated, 
is a hard and white fat; the second in consistency is palmatine, which 
resembles palm oil—most of the coloring matter in butter is connected with 
this fat; the third is called oleine, from its thin, oily consistency; the fourth 
consists of essential oils of the food of the cow, and which probably are as 
numerous as the varieties of food she consumes. These constitute the fats 
from which butter is made. They are ail derived from the food which the cow 
consumes; but how much of them is derived directly from the food arfd how 
much is elaborated in the body of the animal out of the elements of food is 
not well established. Their characteristics change with the condition and 
quality of food, and with the constitutional peculiarities of cows. The fats 
from the different cows living on the same food are often quite unlike, and in 
the same cow they change their color and their density with the variations in 
the food as to age, succulence, &cc. There is about 4J per cent, of sugar in 
ordinary milk, and this is the most weighty element in the dry solids. Milk 
sugar is like ordinary white sugar, but is more easily dissolved in water, and is 
remarkable for its very low sweetening power and for its instability. It is 
obtained by cvapoiatiug pure whey until a mass like syrup remains, which 
crystallises into lumps. It is more susceptible to change than any other 
element in milk ; by absorbing oxygen it is with great rapidity converted into 
lactic acid, and is thus the cause of the sourness of milk. The rapid changes 
in milk and its unstable character arc due to the ease with which this sugar 
ferments, and which is greatly influenced by the atmosphere. In Switzerland 
milk sugar is largely separated from whey for commercial purposes, but in 
our colonies the whey is used as food for pigs. 

Thus far we have only spoken of milk in its normal and healthy condition; 
hut as cheese and butter makers are frequently called upon to deal with it in a 
faulty state, something should be said of it when out of condition and the 
causes which are known to produce troublesome effects. 

Beastings .—The first of these is milk from the newly-calved cow—called 
colostrum. This is milk with the glandular cells of the animal floating in its 
substance, which may always be seen when the milk has been saved too soon 
after calving. There exists a difference of opinion among dairymen as to the 
length of time a cow requires to have calved before her milk is fit for human 
consumption. I prefer not to take it until after the ninth milking; then only 
the majority of cow’s milk is fit for use, or for manufacturing into butter and 
cheese. Some cows’ milk may be in a fit condition after the fifth milking, 
while others may require the full time mentioned. 
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Souring and other Changes in Milk .—Milk is constantly undergoing changes 
from the time it is formed in the lacteal glands until it is manufactured or 
consumed. When milk first comes into contact with the air a number of 
agencies at once act upon it, inducing the changes which afterwards occur. 
Milk does not perish from anything in the nature of its own elements, but is 
destroyed by influences foreign to its composition. If milk is drawn from the 
udder without being exposed to the air and scaled up tight it neither sours nor 
taints, provided it is healthy and sound when it is drawn. Dairymen should 
always bear in mind that it is what the air contains, and not the air itself, that 
injures or destroys milk. Milk absorbs from the air the germs of any vile 
bacteria and the spores of fungi, which grow and multiply, and fill it with 
their presence and produce the souring. Cold checks their growth, but never 
kills them. They are not injured at all by freezing, nor by wetting and drying 
—nothing but heat kills them. One of these spores adhering to the sides of a 
milk vessel, or in a crevice, may be dried in tlie most thorough manner 
possible, and lie there for a week, a month, or even a year, without injuring in 
the least. The moment it is moistened with warm milk it swells up and springs 
into active growth, and in a short time its increase may be counted by millions. 
There is an unknown quantity of good milk injured, soured, and spoiled by 
allowing some of these sour germs to remain in the cans used in carrying milk 
to the factories. These germs grow most efficiently at blood heat, and nothing 
short of a boiling heat is sure to kill them. The influence of the air upon the 
milk is not confined to the absorption of the spores which produce acidity ; 
spores of every other kind are taken in as well. Nor doe* the absorptive 
power of milk end with absorbing living genii* : it takes in odors as freely. 
Kvery odor as well as the seeds of every ferment that blows over its surface 
or comes into contact with milk Ls grasped at once, and its grasp is never 
slackened The London Milk Journal cites instances where milk that had 
stood a short time in the presence of persons sick with typhoid fever, or been 
bandied by parties before fully recovered from smallpox, spread these diseases 
as effectually as if the persons themselves had been present. A maker of first- 
class butter objects to coupling warm milk in the room where his cream is kept 
because the odor escaping from the new milk is taken in by the cream, and 
thus injures the butter. This may seem like descending to little things, but 
such little things determine whether the products of the dairy are lobe sold at 
cost or below, or as a high-priced luxury. These are some of the changes 
which are ever progressing under the e)e of the dairyman, and he who can 
most successfully direct and control them is the one who reaps the best 
reward. 

Spontaneous Coagulation .—It bag happened every now and then in cheese 
factory practice that milk has been found to coagulate without the presence of 
rennet or any sensible acidity. Several instances have been given at the New 
Zealand State Dairy School, and a case came under my observation at the Gore 
Dairy Factory, New Zealand, where a vat of perfectly sweet milk, haying been 
warmed to the required temperature, coagulated spontaneously. A change in 
the proportion of the elements is always discoverable in such milk. This is 
usually brought about by a feverish condition of some of the animals from 
which the milk is drawn, produced, doubtless, by bad w r ater, or the unwise use 
of a dog. We know that the milk from a cow that has been excited and 
worried into a fevered state has less butter fat than it otherwise would have, 
and besides its keeping qualities are ruined. 

The Odor of New Milk .—Nearly every one accustomed to handle milk must 
be more or less familiar with its odor, especially when first drawn from the 
cow. It has a u cowy smell,” or odor, peculiar to it at that time, but which 
soon passes away when the milk is thinly spread and exposed to the atmo- 
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spheie. When milk freshly drawn is confined in covered cans this odor will 
be found to be a disturbing element; indeed, the longer it is so confined the 
more putrid and offensive it becomes. The influence of animal odor on butter 
is as deleterious as upon cheese. If the odor of new milk is carried into the 
cream the butter made from it has a modified flavor in consequence. Butter 
made from milk which has been contaminated by evil smells, or by a feverish 
condition of the co« s, or from carrying it closely covered, takes on an unnatural, 
strong, and unpleasant taste ami a greasy appearance. 

With reyard to Cheese .— Before entering upon the process of cheese-making, 
it will be well to lefer to a tew of the natural agencies used in the manufacture 
of cheese ; these are—heat, rennet, salt, and the atmosphere, which, working 
together in harmony, produce the various changes which milk must necessarily 
undergo in being converted into cheese. 

Heat .—Of these the first to be considered is heat Cheese-making is a 
digestive process, and corresponds to the operation which takes place in the 
stomach of a young animal. Heat must be applied to the milk at the outset to 
ripen and hasten the acidity before the rennet is mixed, and then later on to 
raise the temperature, cook, and expel the whey, and in fact throughout the 
whole process of curing a required heat must be maintained. In the natural 
digestion heat is really the first agent employed, the normal condition being 
98°. But for ouc element in milk—namely, albumen—it could be coagulated 
cold, but a slight heat and a little aeidit\ is necessary to simultaneous 
coagulation of easeine and albumen. The degrees of heat vary at the different 
stages, which will be explained when I arrive at that branch of the subject. 

Rennet. — Perhaps the most important agent is rennet: it is certainly the 
most powerful, llennct is a natuial secretion from the walls of the stomachs 
of calves or other animals, otherwise known as gastric juice. For many 
reasons the rennet obtained from calves is universally in use. To obtain the 
best rennets such calves should be selected as have subsisted on milk at least 
three days: five, however, would be better. It is a good practice to feed a 
liberal allowance of milk twelve or fifteen hours before killing. As the inside 
coating of the stomach contains the concentrated strength of the rennet it is 
desirable to preserve it as much [is possible. To this end, the sack, when taken 
from the calf, should be bandied with great care. It should be emptied and 
turned inside out, and any further cleaning can be done by wiping with a moist 
cloth; never use water in cleaning, as some of the gastric juice will be lost. 
Now salt lightly, and dry in the most convenient way. It may be stietched on 
a crotehed limb, or it ma) be cut open and laid on a dry board, which will aid 
drying and absorbing its moisture. This mode of preserving is much better 
than salting in pickle or filling with salt. 

In factory practice only the concentrated extract of rennet is used, which is 
prepared in large quantities at laboratories for the purpose, and supplied 
principally in gallon bottles. Hansen’s rennet extract is the most reliable, and 
is most favored by cheesemakers in New Zealand and the Australian colonies. 
Considering rennet as the agent of the natural digestive process, it will be 
proper iti this connection to consider the office which rennet performs in that 
operation. Coagulation takes place in the easeine of milk when brought into 
contact with rennet and some other acids, and a corresponding change in the 
albumen under the influence of heat. The particles of easeine which float in 
the water of milk are brought together and made to adhere ; whereupon, 
under the influence of heat, these particles contract, and the water or whey 
which lies between them is expelled. In the stomach of an animal no more 
nor no less digestive fluid is used than necessary; so the cheesemaker 
following the example should distribute his rennet as evenly as possible, seeing 
that every particle of easeine has its share. Nature employs with unmistakable 
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certainty the quantity of rennet necessary to coagulate a given quantity of 
milk; man can acquire this knowledge by experience, but he must resort 
to a test. For this purpose take a tea cup full of milk, introduce a given 
quantity of rennet, say a drachm, and note the time employed in coagulation. 
This will give the necessary factors with which to compute a result. Thus, if 
one drachm of rennet is found sufficient to coagulate a cup of milk in a given 
time, then a greater amount of rennet will coagulate a proportionally 
greater amounts of milk in a proportionately quicker time. If a maker 
lias on’ hand rennet with the strength of which he is familiar, he may readily 
compare with it d fresh supp’y by a comparison effected by the use of two 
tea cups, in one of which he coagulates with the old and the other with 
the new. If the old is found to perform its work in twenty seconds and the 
new in thirty, then it follows that a third more of the new is required. This 
is very important to know, as the strength of rennets often vary much, and the 
addition of too strong or too weak rennet would engendei faulty results, it is 
of first importance that onh good sound rennet is used, as it enters into the 
structure and texture of the cheese, never losing its strength, and therefore the 
necessity for using a perfect article becomes apparent. It follows that a really 
good cheese can never be made from impuie and faulty rennet Rennet is an 
extremely powerful agent. If one figuies it out it will be seen that 4ozs. of 
rennet to l,QU0ibs. of milk is one part of rennet to 4,000 parts of milk ; yet it 
is capable of coagulating it in about fifteen minutes, other conditions being 
right. The strength of rennet should always be spoken of iu terms of time 
and temperature, and not in quantity. For instance, if we want to make a 
fast-curing elieese we should say use enough rennet to coagulate in fifteen to 
twenty minutes at 86 Fah., and if we want to make a slow-curing cheese we 
should say enough to coagulate in thirty to fort) minutes at 80 Fah. 

Salt. — In cheese-making salt acts as a seasoner and preserver, and should be 
used understandingly, as the work it does is more important than it may at first 
thought appear. Rennet no sooner unites and gives solidity to the curd than 
it turns about and begins a work of disintegration and decomposition—a work 
which would speedily result in lotal destruction of that substance were it not 
for the presence of the suit. It acts as a check upon the rennet and upon the 
acid, and should be so used as to establish a healthful balance between the 
decomposing and preserving agencies. There is a great deal of impure salt in 
the market, so there is reason to be careful in selecting a good brand. Do not 
endanger the quality of butter or cheese by using impure salt. If, when the 
weather is damp, salt will attract moisture enough from the air to appear wet 
it is unfit for putting in butter or cheese. Pure salt remains dry in wet weather. 
It is the impurities in salt (notably the chloride of calcium) which attracts 
moisture; hence salt which will vary with every change in the hygrometric 
condition of the air should be rejected by dairymen as impure and unfit for use. 

The Effect of the Atmosphere . More particularly in cheese-making does the 
air come in for attention. Ripening or souring is the action of germs deposited 
in the milk from the air, which eventually produces acidity. If the night has 
been cold and the atmosphere in the morning still remains at a low temperature 
the maker will find that nothing in the way of ripening has been accomplished. 
If, on the other hand, the weather has been warm this process may have pro¬ 
ceeded to a considerable extent. In the latter case he may commence his 
labors at once, while in the former something must be done to bring about this 
change. A ridiculous practice with some makers is resorting to a bucketful of 
sour whey to arouse dilatory nature. The better practice is to raise the tempera¬ 
ture of the milk to a degree in which the germs naturally begin to work. In 
very cold weather, when the milk will arrive in a sweet condition and be slow 
to ripen, I would recommend using a pure culture starter, which, in cold times, 
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can be kept ready. A pure starter is made from new milk kept from the 
previous day and allowed to sour slightly, but not coagulate. The lactic fer¬ 
mentation thus developed contains millions of the desired kind of bacteria in 
it, and these, when they are put in the milk in the vat, increase very rapidly 
and hasten ripening. Pure air, when brought into contact with curd, expels, 
to a great extent if not entirely, objectionable taints and gases; so that careful 
stirring and a thorough exposure to the purifying influence of the air will do 
much towards a restoration. In curing cheese everything depends upon the 
condition of the atmosphere. Below a given point the process is arrested 
altogether; above that point it proceeds too rapidly, inducing a separation of 
the elements, while dampness induces mould and other evils. A uniformly 
warm and dry atmosphere is essential to the proper curing of cheese. The 
temperature of the curing-room for full milk cheese should be G5° to 70° Fah.; 
for part skim or skim, 70° to 75'' Fah. 

The Canadian Method—Cheddar Cheese Making. 

Cheese-making commences with the milk, a perfect article of which in 
such quantities as are accumulated at factories is rarely seen. It seems to be 
the misfortune of those engaged in the manufacture of cheese to commence 
their efforts under conditions which make perfection impossible. Tf a perfect 
article of this substance is ever to be produced the process must begin at a 
point remote from the cheese factory, viz , with thv milk producers at the farm. 

Cheese-making consists in applying certain laws by which nature governs the 
process, which, if strictly observed, will lead to the desired end, anc^ any 
departure will end in defeat. In South Australia a factory fully equipped and 
wholly designed for the manufacture of cheese would not be a wise possession 
because the climatic conditions in summer necessitate factories resorting to 
butter-making. But when a factory is proposed to be erected, whether for 
butter or for cheese, let the location be selected upon high and dry ground, so 
that all refuse matter may be conducted speedily away to a safe distance. In 
commencing a factory many difficulties are to be encountered. New Zealand 
teems with instances of first experiences, mistakes, and mismanagement of 
companies, and from these initial difficulties there has evolved a factory system 
second to none in the Southern Heraisphetc. There are many different minds, 
and many different methods of running a dairy. Troubles and disputes most 
frequently arise between the factory and milk suppliers, and invariably it is 
traceable to the bad condition of milk supplied. If each individual patron 
perfectly understood the natural laws which govern the production of milk, 
and obeyed them, the cheese and butter maker would be relieved from many 
sore vexations; but the fact is a large number of them cannot be made to 
understand, so the vats arc filled with the unhappy fruit of ignorance. Thero 
are others who cannot be induced to provide their cows with sweet, wholesome 
food with which to bridge over the dry portions of the season. Dishonest 
men are not all dead yet, and even among those who object to be placed in 
this list there are some who do not hesitate to abstract some of the cream, or 
even to add water to the miik forwarded to the factory. These are some of 
the characters the wary cheesemaker must carefully watch for. But then 
there is another class of whom I must say a word, namely : the clear-headed, 
painstaking, industrious, and honest farmers who always bring large yields of 
pure wholesome milk, the result of whose labor and foresight is too often 
neutralised in the vat by the product of vice, shiftless ness, and ignorance with 
which it is mingled. The experienced cheesemaker will satisfy himself by 
his nose and otherwise that the milk is free from taint on its arrival, and reject 
whatever may possess a sour or tainty smell. 

The milk is now in the vat, and the maker should know how far it is on 
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the road to maturity* and will regulate the treatment accordingly. If the 
milk be far advanced he will not heat to more than 82°; if otherwise it may 
be warmed to 90° and allowed to cool down, during which time it will have 
considerably matured. The proper temperature for setting is 86°; always let 
this be the setting point, unless either of the extremes mentioned exists. Let 
me here say that there is no absolute rule throughout the whole process—each 
day the operator must vary his treatment according to his material if a uniform 
article is desired. It is possible to require variations in the temperature, the 
time, the amount of rennet, acidity, and salt from day to day; there is no rule- 
of-thumb system in cheese-making. 

Adding the Color .—When the temperature of the milk has been raised to the 
right point by means of steam, hot water, or otherwise, the color can be added 
and well stirred in. The amount of color necessary depends upon requirements 
and taste of the market for which the cheese is being made. The South 
Australian fancy demands a different class of cheese from that required in the 
London market. The New Zealand local market desires a straw-colored cheese, 
while in this colony a high carrot color is sought after, presumably because the 
impression was that the higher the color the richer the cheese. This is a 
mistake, because the quality of the cheese suffers by the addition of mulatto 
coloring, as it contains potasli and alkaline matter. There is a large demand 
for “ white” cheese in the Home market, and consequently New Zealand 
supplies quantities of this, made without any coloring being added, while the 
colored cheese for the same market must be of a straw tint, which is obtained 
by infusing loz. to 1 £oz. of Hansen’s color to every l,000lbs. of milk. For 
the Adelaide market something like 2o/s. to 2 ,‘, 0 /s. would suit the eye of the 
buyer. 

Adding the Rninef .— In order to ascertain if the milk is fully matured for 
setting we take a tea cup, holding a gill, and into this, full of milk, we intro¬ 
duce a teaspoonful or a drachm of rennet of known strength, and note the 
seconds employed in coagulation. If it begins to thicken in twenty' seconds, 
add your rennet immediately; if in forty seconds, then it is evident the process 
of maturing ought to be carried forward yet for some time. Sudden coagula¬ 
tion indicates the presence of the desired maturity; if slow', subsequent 
application of the test. Many cheesemakers do not appreciate the fact that it 
is highly advantageous that the milk should be ripe before adding the rennet. 
It helps the action of the rennet, and balances the process which enters into the 
composition of cheese itself. The above test is a simple and correct one, but the 
maker must use his own judgment. The quantity of rennet used is regulated* 
usually by the season and the quality of milk. Rennet should be added at the 
rate of 3ozs. to 4ozs. to every l.OOGlbs. of milk. These things must be con¬ 
sidered :—Strength of rennet, season, maturity of milk, and whether a fast 
or a slow curing cheese is desired. If fast curing, add nunc rennet and 
less salt; if slows use less rennet and more salt. We usually reckon the quantity 
of rennet by fractions in order to be exact, as a few' drops more or less may 
materially alter the result. Remember we must always have good rennet 
to make good cheese. Milk in a forward state of maturity will coagulate with 
less rennet than when sw r eet and new, but this should make no difference with 
the quantity used, as the curing of the cheese is what w'e must consider. 
Always time the process of setting from the time the rennet is put in, and stir 
from three to five minutes, so as to thoroughly incorporate the rennet with the 
milk. A suitable curd rake, with teeth 2in. w r ide, and of convenient length to 
reach the depth of the milk vat, should be used. Thorough stirring is recom¬ 
mended, so. that the color and rennet may mingle with the milk. The vat 
should be covered after setting in order to prevent the cold air affecting the 
surface. Calico fixed on iignt battens will make a suitable cover. When 
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coagulation is perfect, which may he known by inserting a finger into the curd— 
and if it splits clean before the finger it is ready—the work of cutting may 
begin. 

Cutting the Curd .—Lot the cutting bo done as carefully as possible: first 
with the perpendicular knife lengthwise, then across with the same knife, and 
finally horizontally, not waiting, as many do, for the curd to settle in the whey 
and become matted. Extreme care must be exercised in order not to produce 
white whey, which is caused by jamming and bruising the curd, and so break¬ 
ing off small particles that pass away in the whey and are lost. The curd now, 
if carefully cut, is in small cubes resembling dice. Unlike some cheesenmkers, 
1 am in no haste to apply the heat, knowing that the chemical process is still 
going on, and so for fifteen minutes address myself to the work of careful 
hand stirring. By observing this one advantage is gained—the separation of 
the whey from curd being more thoroughly effected than by the application of 
heat immediately after cutting, as heat has a tendency to harden the exterior of 
the cubes before the whey has all escaped. It is usual to extend the heating 
over thirty minutes; in slow curds up to forty minutes. This operation is 
commonly called “ cooking ” the curd. Experience has shown that a maximum 
of from 96° to 98° must be attained, even if the milk be set at 82" ; 9G 
however, is the ordinalv cooking point. In cases of fast working sour milk we 
run it up to 99" and 10IP, in order to keep pace with the acid action. As 
careful Stirling—first with the arms and then with a rake—is necessary all the 
way through, in order that the white whey be not started, do not heat too fast, 
as rapid heating requires rapid agitation. Alter the steam is turned off stir for 
five or ten m'nutes to secure a uniform heat in the whole mass A good tiling 
by which to discover when the curd is cooked is to compress a quantity in the 
hand. If sufficiently cooked it will be found to have attained a certain degree 
of elasticity, and whenever the pressure is removed the particles will resume 
their former shape and size. When this condition is reached it will be time to 
draw the whey, but not before the maker Ins applied a portion of curd to a hot 
iron to ascertain if any visible acidity has developed. If on application to the 
hot iron the silken threads draw out Jin. before breaking, the whey must be 
got rid of as speedily as possible 

Drawing Off the Whey .—It is an important point not to allow the whey to 
remain on too long with the curd, as too much acid will be developed, and a 
dry, mealy cheese is the result. When the whey has been drained off* it should 
be removed to a curd .sink ; but in the absence of a sink it can be packed on a 
wooden grating in the vat, and there further drain and mature. The grating 
used is made of small slats of wood, generally divided in two sections made to 
fit and cover three-parts of the vat. Ov*»r it a strainer cloth is thrown, and the 
curd transferred to it. In a short time it will closely mat together, when it 
should be cut into pieces 4in. in width with a dull-edged knife. It is necessary 
to turn these every few minutes for a time to allow the remaining whey to pass 
away. Some cheesemakcrs contend that matting the curd is of no importance 
in the process, but expeiiencc has shown that such ideas are erroneous. We 
know'of noway whereby that firmness of text uie and at the same time soft 
flexibility can be obtained but by matting. Now the curd is gradually becoming 
softer, and a velvety feeling is being developed; its coarse, harsh texture is 
giving place to one of a more cheesy character. The curd must still be kept 
warm; the calico or canvas cover previously mentioned should be drawn over 
the vat between the different operations. It is highly important to keep the 
curd warm while maturing; many cheeses have been spoiled with cold draughts 
from doors and windows. 

Milling .—It is desirable that the curd be cut into small pieces of equal size 
without bruising and without starting the butter fat, and to effect this the best 
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machine to use is the Macpherson curd mill, which is so generally used in New 
Zealand and Victoria. Curd cut with this mill does not patch together, as is 
the case with the peg mill, and perfect uniformity in the size of the pieces, the 
permeation of the salt cannot be otherwise than uniform. 

The Required Actdi'y .—During the “cheddaring,” or souring process, which 
the curd is undergoing in the vat it is well now and again to ascertain what 
progress the acidity is making. To this end take a small plug of curd and 
apply it to a hot iron warm enough to make water simmer; then diaw away 
slowly and note the length at which the silk-like threads break. If they extend 
to an inch it is time to apply the salt. In Cheddar cheese-making it is the 
practice to allow these threads to be lin. to 1 Jin. in length before applying the 
salt, but this cannot be laid down as a rule In New Zealand when the spring 
milk is thin and washy our practice was to chcddar lightly, only putting in 
.Jin. of acid, but as the season ad winced graduall) increased, and in autumn up 
to 1 Jin. on account of the milk being stronger and containing more caseine. 

Salting. —Salt is an important factor in cheese-making. It checks the 
progress of the acid and aids in expelling lemaining moisture, besides seasoning 
and preserving to some extent the perishable parts Salt retards the luring 
process. If we wish to have a quick-maturing cheese salt lightly, 2Jibs, to 
l,000lbs. milk; for ordinary curing, dibs, to l,0001bs. of milk is the quantity 
necessary. We should consider the condition of the curd when it is applied, 
making allowance for the amount of moisture still remaining, in which some 
portion of the salt will be cariied off in draining and pressing. In the cheese 
salt performs a hardly less important function than rennet. After the applica¬ 
tion of salt thorough and continued stirring is necessary to secure a perfect and 
equal distribution. Then a low it to stand for ten minutes to give it time to 
dissolve and permeate the curd, which can then be put to the press. The best 
temperature for going to press is HO to 85'. Cold curd will not press closely. 

Pressing .—To make the cheese of uniform size and weight the curd 
should be weighed or measured into the hoops. Press gradually until the 
whey is expelled, and then put on the full pressure. To avoid cracks press a 
cap on each end. The idea to make a cheese dty b\ pressing it is an erroneous 
one. The whey must he got out while in the vat, for no amount of pressing in 
the press will expel it all. 

Curing .—When the cheeses are removed to the curing room, their ends 
should be rubbed with hot fat of some kind to smooth down the ends of the 
bandages, prevent cracking, and render them impervious to the jumpers. 
During the first month they should be turned every day. Keep the tempera¬ 
ture of the curing-room at 0o :> and never above 70 s if possible. In extremely 
hot weather, to prevent excessive drying, I would recommend sprinkling the 
floor. 

Many cheesemakers seem to suppose that as soon as the cheeses are upon the 
shelves they are out of harm’s way, and need no further caie and attention from 
them, and the business of rubbing and turning is given over to the bo\s. 


Notes and Comments. 

I append a few notes of lectures and explanatory remarks concerning cheese¬ 
making and other data ;— 

Color .—When the curd shows color early it is a sign that the acidity is 
coming on. The acid in a soft curd, when it commences to develop, comes on 
fast, while a hard-cooked curd progresses slowly. By cooking hard we lose 
quantity and quality, and a hard curd requires more acid than a soft one. If 
the curd is soft press gently at first, as by hard pressing the fat is forced out 
and so lessens the quality of the cheese, 
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Too Much Acid .—Not only does too much acid make a soft mushy curd, 
but there is also a great loss of fat. It aids the rennet in coagulating the 
milk, but counteracts its action in converting curd into cheese, and hence 
retards the curing process. Lactic acid has little influence upon the solid fats, 
and readily dries up the essential oils. The more acid developed the less will 
be the fine aromatic, nutty, flavor in cheese, and can be all wiped out at an 
advanced stage of acid. The ability of lactic acid to absorb volatile oils is of 
great service in neutralising excessive animal odors and taints in milk. Jn 
extreme cases of taint and gas as much as 2in. of acid may be allowed to 
develop. 

Gaseous or Pin holey Curd .—Nearly every maker knows something about 
gassy curd. It is often the product of had smells contracted by the milk, and 
also of various weeds eaten by the cows. It is an important point to know 
how to control such fermentation. The ordinary souring of milk is not the 
only fermentation which arises from germs or bacteria. Through the action 
of lactic ferment the milk sugar is decomposed, but in the other fermentations 
the caseine is attacked, and gas formed, which collects in little holes about the 
size of the head of a pin. Bacteriologists have separated quite a number of 
peculiar ferments that are produced by distinct species of bacteria. For 
instance, there is the butyric fermentation, in which butyric acid is the decom¬ 
position product formed, and the alcoholic fermentation, in which alcohol 
and carbonic acid gas are formed. If a curd is found affected with gas it 
should be stirred thoroughly after milling, and exposed to all the air possible. 
Exposure to the air by patient stirring will accomplish wonders in removing 
the gases and other odors which ha\e been implanted in the milk. 

Cooking with Water .—In an emergency, when we have to deal with extremely 
sour milk, we have cooked with water. Get rid of the whey at once, and heat 
a quantity of water up to 100 " or 105°, according to the amount of acid. Put 
on the water, lm ing all hands keeping the curd apart. When one water is 
not sufficient, run off and put on fresh until the acid is washed away and under 
control. The water draws the acid out of the curd in the form of whey. 
Particular care must be taken to keep the curd well apart. See that the water 
does not cook too hard. Pack and ebeddar in the usual way. 

Working Sour Milk .—Milk often responds to an acid test before the presence 
of acidity can he recognised by tasting. The course to be pursued is the 
reverse of tainted milk. In the latter we have too much rennet action, in sour 
milk too much acid action. We use less rennet in the tainted milk therefore, 
and more in the sour milk, in order that the rennet action may keep pace with 
the acid. Set at a low temperature, about 80°. Add extra salt, and cook 
higher. Break up fine and mill early. 

Butter-Making* 

Butter is a prolific source of wealth to all the countries where it is manu¬ 
factured, and will continue to be so long as there exists a civilisation to demand 
its manufacture. Butter-making, however, is only profitable to those who 
produce a good article. The modern means of separating the cream globules 
from the milk is by the separator, and there is no necessity to refer to the 
systems of deep and shallow setting. Presuming that the cream has been 
cooled on leaving the separator, in order to prevent too rapid fermentation, it 
should be mixed with that of the previous day, to ensure a uniform ripeness for 
churning. Ripeness is the term used to indicate the degree of acia ferment. 
The principal circumstance which affects the ripening of cream is temperature. 
The cooler it is the slower it ripens. To produce the best results for general 
use, and the largest yield, the cream to be operated on should haye a moderate 
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sourness, and it should all be equally advanced. If some of it is sweet and 
some of it sour the unlike parts will not churn in the same time, and a part of 
the bxitter will be left in the butter-milk. The separating of the cream is an 
important poiut, and the control of the tempeialure afterwards another. Bef >re 
pasteurising was introduced the Danish practice was to take the cream from the 
.separator and put it into a cream vat underneath which steam and cold water 
could be introduced when required, so that the temperature of the cream was 
under the butter-maker’s control. In this way the ripening process could be 
regulated to the right degree 

Pasteurising cannot be carried out everywhere conveniently, but it is highly 
advantageous and produces finely-flavored butter. To ensure successful 
pasteurising the cream must be raised to a temperature of 10>8° for about ten 
minutes, and then cooled to f>0° At this point a pure culture starter is put, 
which generates a lactic ferment, which imparts the desired aroma and flavor 
to the butter. 

Starters, — In the ordinary ripening process in cold weather a starter is often 
resorted to. It consists generally in a portion of the butter-milk from the 
previous day, if it is sound, or a starter manufactured from new milk 

Temperature for Churning .—The fundamental principles for making butter 
are similar throughout the colonies, and experiments have proved that the best 
temperature to churn at is «>8° to flO in summer and (V2° to fl4 c in winter; this 
is for ripened cream, but for sweet cream it is necessary to churn at a lower 
temperature, say, 50 J if possible, otherwise particles of cream would be left in 
the butter milk. 

Churning .—There is a diversity of opinion as to the merits of the different 
methods of churning. The most favored and expeditious method is concussion 
by means of the box churn. The ehum should be scalded with water at about 
180° and then cooled with cold water. Strain the cream into the churn to 
break lumps. White specks in butter come from different causes There are at 
least two causes which produce this result; one i« dried cream, but it is very 
seldom that dried cream produces the specks, for if cream is dry when churned, 
unless the butter comes very quickly, churning long enough to bring the butter 
will darii the dry lumps to pieces, but sometimes that may not occur. The 
usual cause of flecks in butter is the coagulation of drops of milk which had 
been left in the cream. In churning care should he taken not to drive the 
churn too fast at start until all the gas has escaped. The process of churning 
divests the fat globlucs of their membranous envelope*, which then adhere to 
each other, and increase in size with the progress of the churn. When they 
have reached the size of wheat grains it is time to cease churning. This 
granular and unbroken condition of the fats is what constitutes the grain of 
butter. In this state butter has its best flavor and best keeping quality, and is 
now in the proper condition for washing with pure water until it leaves the 
butter in a clear state. Too much washing, however, will injure the aroma and 
flavor, but care should be taken not to have any butter-milk remain. Keep 
butter in the granular state till on the butter-worker and salt on. Thin cream 
should not be churned at a low temperature, not under 60 \ while thick cream 
can be churned at 50° to 55 n . If thin cream were churned at 50° there would 
be a great loss of butter-fat in the butter-milk. 

Salting .—The amount of salt depends on the taste of the consumer. The 
average run of salt is 3 to 4 per cent. For the British market |oz. to the 
pound of butter is the usual quantity. To make butter keep 2.J per cent, of 
salt is just as efficacious as /> per cent. Use only the best salt, and weigh both 
salt and butter in order to get exact quantities. Butter should be reworked in 
six to eight hours ; if left over night it will be too long exposed to air, result* 
ing iu the outside of the butter becoming ill-flavored. 
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Working the Butter .—The object of working butter is to free it from re¬ 
maining butter-milk and water, to mix salt through it evenly, and make the 
mass as solid as possible. The less labor with which these ends can be accom¬ 
plished the better for the butter. If well washed in the churn, little working 
will free it from the water left in. In all the processes of handling and work¬ 
ing butter the preservation of the grain should be kept in view. 

Coloring Butler. —When butter is very pale its market value is enhanced by 
coloring. This should always be done in the cream before churning, and it is 
' best done with annattoine or some preparation of annatto. Richardson’s and 
Hansen’s are two reliable brands of coloring. No coloring should be added 
directly to the butter; it would be impossible to incorporate it evenly after 
churning. Artificial coloring should be sparingly used ; the added hue is 
seldom, if ever, equal to the natural one, and if it is a little too strong it dis¬ 
figures by giving an unnatural appearance 

Aeration of Milk .—The New Zealand Dairy Act provides that all milk 
intended for a cheese and butter factory must be passed through a cooler and 
aerator before being delivered. When this is found to be so beneficial in a 
much cooler climate, Iioav much more necessary is it in Australia, where a semi- 
tropical climate reigns for six months in the year. The quality of milk would 
be improved beyond expectation. The main improvement would be found in 
the higher quality of the cheese and butter made. Milk producers would benefit 
by the operation because their milk would then be in a fit condition to be re¬ 
ceived in any weather at the factories. Milk aerated and cooled will keep sweet 
fully twxlvc hours longer than if left with animal odors and heat in it. r Cooling 
milk without aerating does not get rid of the “ oowy 99 smell, but it must be 
exposed to a current of pure air. To do good work aerators must be of plain 
construction, so as to be easily kept clean. If they are not rogulaily and pro¬ 
perly cleaned they will do more haun than good. A plain concern with a series 
of perforated tin gutters arranged a little above each other, fixed upon a stand 
to which attach a small spout to deliver the milk into a can below, w r ould make 
a serviceable and cheap aerator. A receptacle of some kind placed above the 
aerator, out of which allow the milk to pass slowly over the perforated tins, and 
thus it will drip from one gutter to another, exposing every drop to the pure 
air. The aeration of milk should be done apart from all smells in a pure atmo¬ 
sphere. A slight breeze or draught will greath improve the purifying process. 
Milk suppliers should be doubly careful in not allowing objectionable matter 
to collect in the crevices of milk cans. Skim milk and w'hey taken home, ani. 
allowed to remain in the cans all day, the latter being roughly swilled out in 
the evening; such an uncleanly practice, of course, has a deleterious effect on 
next day’s milk. All the good work that may be done by cooling and aerating 
can be undone by putting the new* milk into cans not properly cleansed. It is 
a certainty that airing milk is of more value than cooling it, and experience 
shows that stirring with a dipper has a preservative effect. 

Preservatives .—1 am utterly opposed to the use of preservatives in milk. 
They impart an objectionable odor and precipitate the cream in small clots, 
besides alkalinity is introduced in the milk. Their use should be legislatively 
prohibited. At the present time the Danish Government is putting a Bill 
through Parliament absolutely forbidding their use. 

Payment for Milk by Pel alive Value —The system of paying for milk 
according to its butter fat is becoming general and popular among milk pro¬ 
ducers and dairymen. At a recent conference of factory managers, at the 
Edendale Dairy School, N.Z., data were tabled which settled beyond doubt 
that milk showing 4 per cent, butter fat made superior cheese than did the 
milk of «3*f» test, besides such cheese had actually brought a higher price than 
the poorer test milk. In the dairy section of the Chicago World’s Fair 
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accurate data was got on this question. Milk from the various breeds of cows 
was thoroughly tested for cheese-making purposes, and it was found that 
cheese from Jersey milk brought a better price than that of any other breed. 
The number of pounds of cheese from pounds of milk was not so great, but 
the"returns pound for pound were in favor of the Jersey. On the introduction 
of the Babcock system there usually arises a friction between suppliers and 
factory owners. To cope with this a greater amount of confidence must be 
placed in the managers. To gain such confidence managers must become 
thoroughly posted up in every branch of their business, both practical and 
theoretical. 


The best cow for the dairy is the one that will produce the greatest quantity 
of butter during the year in comparison with the amount of food consumed. 

It has been proved that rich food does not increase the percentage of butter- 
fats in milk, but it does increase the quantity of milk, which, being equally 
rich with that produced from poorer food, will naturally result in more butter. 
Therefore generous feeding results in more butter, though not richer milk. 

Pedigreed cows from good dairy breeds, when mated with pure-bred bulls 
of the same character, are far more likely to produce high-class dairy stock 
than any cross between a mougrel or common cow and a pure-bred dairy bull. 
In one case it is blind chance that would give a favorable result, in the other 
case it is a moral certainty. A half-bred bull should never be used to improve 
a dairy herd. 

Large-framed cows require a large quantity of food to maintain their flesh 
and frames, and above that they need food for the “ manufacture ” of milk. 
A good large cow would keep in the dairy yard perhaps seven years, and 
during all that time her bodily frame must be kept up with food, and finally 
she is sold to the butcher. Her skin would be worth a little more than that of 
a smaller cow perhaps, and she might have a little more meat on her—old cow 
beef! But will her whole carcass repay the extra food consumed during the 
seven years? The small cow—Jersey, Ayrshire, or grade—will eat much less, 
give as much butter, her heifer calves (if resulting from a pure dairy-bred bull) 
will be worth much more than those from the large cow, and can be reared in 
less space and upon less food. Is it reasonable to ask that a cow shall be 
worked for seven years in the production of butter, and then be expected to 
make tender beef? 

Lucern for cows should be cut and left in the field for a few hours until 
wilted. This will prevent any taste or odor being imparted to the milk. 
Lucern hay should always be made when the plant is budding or just in 
flower. If left later the plant becomes woody. The hay should only be 
carted in the early morning or during cloudy but fine weather. Green lucern 
in alternate layers of a foot thick with cereals—such as barley, wheat, kc .— 
placed in the silo will make excellent fodder for all kinds of stock. 

Dairymen who can find an acre or two of nice deep, rich, sandy alluvium 
on their farms, should grow parsnips and carrots for their cows. Mangolds, 
maize, sorghum, and pumpkins will also be found profitable to grow. 

One prolific cause of bad odors and offensive flavors in milk, cream, and 
butter is the presence near or about the milking sheds of strongly-smelling 
substances. The men who do the milking are not always particular to wash 
their hands after handling silage or other matters; sometimes the silage in the 
manger is odorous. Stagnant water is occasionally attractive to cow s, and that 
will affect the milk. Anything whatever that possesses an odor will make 
the milk smell or taste badly if it is left near it for only a few minutes. 

Directly a cow shows signs of being “ out of sorts/' find out what is the 
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matter with tier. This attention may sa\ e gieat loss to the owner, and possibly 
may prevent the communication of disease to those who consume the products 
of the cow. Everyone knows now that many serious diseases of the human 
family are communicable from cattle to mankind, and therefore there is need 
for the greatest care in respect to the health of our cows. 

Large quantities of condensed milk are still being imported into all of the 
Australasian colonies, and even Canada and the United States of America make 
the same complaint. Attempts have been made in New Zealand more than 
once to establish factories for condensed milk, and a very good article \yas 
made; but the cost was too great and the trade too small to make the 
industry profitable The Swiss and other factories have the? whole world for 
customers, and with such a market a very small margin of profit on each case 
will make a big aggregate by the end of a year. It would be a big undertaking 
to try and drive foreign condensed milk out of the Australasian markets. 

The most progressive dairymen of Missouri expect their cows to each yield 
*25lbs. of milk a day during the first 100 days, 20lbs. during the second 100 
days, and lolbs. during the third, making a total of 0,001)11)4. in 300 days, 
leaving sixty-five days for recuperation. With proper facilities for raising 
cream this milk, worked into butter, makes 240lbs. A very few dairymen 
make their cows yield an aveiage of 7,*>001bs. of milk a year, from which they 
make 300lbs. of butter. Much the greater number of cows kept for dairy 
purposes in the State yield less than 4,000lbs. of milk u year, and from this the 
butter produced is less than 150lbs. 


SOIL FERTILITY. 

Many rears ago, at a meeting of farmers held in Adelaide, South Australia, 
the opinion w T as expressed that the soil in this colony was fertile to the centre 
of the earth, and that it was impossible to exhaust it. In confirmation, it was 
stated by one farmer that he had grown twenty big crops of wheat consecutively 
on the same land, and that the last was as good as the first. That same land 
at the present day w'ill not produce even a hay crop, because it has been 
cropped too often with cereals without any compensation for the plant-food 
removed. Possibly some of the baric)-growers at Hog Bay, Kangaroo Island, 
could record longer experiences of continuous cropping without manuring, 
but the time always comes when the land will refuse to yield crops without 
compensation. 

There are certain laws of nature which prevail everywhere without change. 
In order that a plant may grow and develop its seeds there must be the 
material ready in the soil for that work. Nature can no more build up a plant 
or anything else without materials than a mason can build a stone house without 
stone and mortar. Nature also requiies water to carry up the material, and a 
certain temperature and several other conditions to enable her to do the work 
properly. The basal laws in agriculture are as follow:— 

L A soil is only fertile when it contains sufficient of all the matters requisite 
for the support of plant life, and these must exist in an available form. 

2. With every crop taken from the soil a portion of those plant-foods is 
removed. A small proportion of a few of those constituents is restored slowly 
by atmospheric, influences; but most of the mineral matters have been removed 
permanently, and must be restored by means of chemical or commercial 
fertilisers. 

3. The organic constituents of the soil, capable of fermentation, may be 
afterwards volatilised by heat, and thus may be lost. This loss can be 
prevented by cultivation, keeping the surface pulverised and loose so that the 
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air can enter. The loose dry soil will the ammonia, and will also 

abstiact considerable nitrogenous matter from the air. If no plant product 
and no animal or animal product is ever removed from the land its fertility will 
remain undiminished, and the same will be the ease if the full constituents of 
any crop removed arc restoied in the form of soluble manures. 

4, The manures produced on the farm, although of great value, aie not 
sufficient m themselves to maintain fertility in the soil. The deficient elements 
are principally phosphates, potash, and some others of minor importance, 
though necessary. 

The farmer must not treat his farm as a mine, hut rather as a bank. There 
are limited deposits in his soil, and these deposits will give him good interest 
when manipulated properly; but he must maintain, and where possible, add 
to the principal deposits in his hank, so that his inteiest may be larger and more 
certain. No mine can be inexhaustible, because the minerals do not grow, and 
every ton removed decreases the total bulk. Neither is an account at a bank 
peunanent where drafts are constantly made upon the principal without any 
deposits being made. So, with the soil, for every pound of phosphoric acid, 
potash, or other matter removed in a crop of wheat, or herd of live stock or 
other product, at least an equivalent must be restored in the shape of com¬ 
mercial or chemical fertiliser. 

A misohioums and false impression has been entertained by some people 
that the rain, especially near the coast, restores even thing that has been taken 
out of the soil by crops and flocks and herds. It is true that in some localities 
whole there is a heavy rainfall—say 40in.—somo9lbs. or lOibs. of nitrogen per 
acre may be returned annually ; but a single wheat crop will remove about 48lbs. 
of this material from each acre in addition to the phosphoric acid, potash, lime, 
and several other ingredients which would not be returned to the soil by rain 
or atmosphere during hundreds of years. 

The quantity of phosphates, nitrates, and potash required by any crop may 
ho comparatively small, and the analysis of a soil may' show a relatively 7 large 
proportion, but it all depends upon the solubility and availableness of those 
substances as to whethe r the soil is or is not fertile. Phosphoric acid, for 
ins’anee, takes up lime in combination, and the greater the proportion of lime 
the moic insoluble or unavailable is the compound. Then moisture plays a most 
important part. Plant-food can only be carried in solution. If there is not 
sufficient water in the soil the plant-food cannot he dissolved, nor can it be 
transferred from the soil to the various parts of the plants; and if the plant-food 
is insoluble in water it remains in the soil till natural agencies in that soil break 
up the combinations and render it soluble in water. Whilst this is being 
brought about the plant is starved. 


SUPERIOR VALUE OF LARGE HEAVY SEED. 

Moasis. Gilbert H. Hicks and John V. Dabney, First Assistant and Assistant 
Botanists, Division of Botany, TJ.S. Department of Agriculture, have been 
experimenting with heavy' seeds and light seeds of several vatieties. The 
results veiify the conclusion arrived at long ago by gardeners and farmers. In 
every respect the plump, well-developed, matured seeds gave the best results. 
The plants were more robust, taller, stronger, developed more rapidly, had 
more and stronger roots, and bore heavier crops of plump good seeds than 
wem obtained from the lighter seeds. The various seeds were sown side by 
side in pots of soil exactly of equal composition, and treated alike in e^ery 
respect. Observations were made from day to day, and photographs taken 
frequently of the competing plants, and the conclusion arrived at was that it 
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does not pay to sow inferior seed. Some farmers here have sown shrivelled 
wheat and have declared that they could see no difference between the crops 
raised from such seed and those raised from good plump seed. Such conclusions 
are of no value whatever unless the experiments have been conducted simul¬ 
taneously, upon soil alike in every respect, and weights, measurements, and 
comparisons of the competing crops have been most carefully taken. It would 
be a strange thing indeed if >vheat should be the exception to everything that 
has been cultivated during centuries. It has been the accepted rule that “like 
produces like/’ and that the best seeds of all plants and the best animals of 
all live stock must be selected for propagation and cultivation. These remarks 
are very seasonable, because the present is the proper time to select seeds of 
our various crops for next season’s sowing. Only the finest and best heads of 
maize and sorghums should be selected for seed purposes; and the same holds 
good in respect to cereals and all other crops that are grown. 


CHEAP FARM GATES. 

“ Time is money,” says an ancient proverb. Some people lose a great deal 
of time in taking down and putting up slip-panels, or tying knots in wires, 
where they could quite easily substitute a cheap gate, which could be opened in 
half a minute and be effectually closed within as short a time. For ingress and 
egress to or from a paddock seldom used for vehicular or other traffic a simple 
contrivance like this would be much handier than the clumsy slip-panels:— 



GATE CLOSED. GATE OPEN, 

Here it will be noted that the wires have been cut alongside one of the posts 
and affixed to an iron bar or stout stake, pointed at the lower ernl. The wires 
are securely fixed, at the proper distances apart, to the bar or stake. When 
opened, the pointed end of the stake is placed in a hole in the end of a stump 
sunk in the ground at a convenient spot; and when the panel is clovSed the 
lower end of the bar or stake is held in a loop of wire fixed to the adjacent post, 
whilst the top is fastened by a clamp or loop. 

The next idea is the writer’s improvement upon an American sliding gate:— 



This requires two posts at each side. In place of hinges the gate slides upon 
two short bars affixed to two posts set at an angle. It would be better to 
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substitute a couple of rollers. At the other end the gate, when shut, slides 
between two posts, set opposite to each other, and rests upon a short bar or 
support. The reader is supposed to be standing inside the enclosure, and if he 
wishes to open the gate he will slide it along to the right until half the length 
is reached, and then he will walk backward to the right until the gate stands 
at right angle with the two posts. This gate may be made of deal or round rough 
timber, but the top and bottom rails should be of straight wood. The artist 
has made a slight mistake in the drawing. The diagonal strut of the gate 
should be affixed to the under side of the top rail, and not to the dropping 
style, or end piece. Where barbed wire is used in the fence, the hanging style 
and the dropping style (or two end pieces) of ordinary gate should be extended 
above the top bar and the bottom bar, so that barbed wire may be stretched at 
both bottom and top of the gate, to prevent pigs crawling beneath the gate, or 
horses and cattle stretching over the top. 

The necessity for hinges can be done away with by adopting devices similar 
to these shown below :— 




In every case the hanging style of the gate rests upon a short stump, buried 
in the ground and bored to receive it. The hanging style should preferably be 
made of hard wood, or, if of soft wood, should have a shoe of iron, or be 
provided with an iron peg. In some cases the top of the hanging style is 
retained by an iron loop; in others, either an iron peg or the end of the style 
is retained by a block of wood, or a staple, or by a natural limb of the tree 
forming the post. 


THE FARM. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Wiittm for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry." 

By W. Lowrie, M.A, B.Sc., Principal Roseworthy 
Agricultural College. 

The harvest is past, and let us hope the last of the scries of dry years which 
has befallen us has gone with it. 

There is now a time on the average farm when work may proceed more 
leisurely, and when many odds and ends may be attended to. For example— 
dam-sinking may be done; dams, unfortunately already dry, may be cleaned 
out; fencing put in thorough repair; gates made and hung ; buildings white¬ 
washed ; doors, gates, &c., painted where necessary, or tarred; harness over¬ 
hauled and repaired; and implements and machines cleaned, repaired, and 
painted. 

If rain falls during the summer the fallows should have the benefit of a 
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light working following immediately on it. Excellent results follow the 
practice of having all the teams at work as often as the land is in nice working 
condition. Every instance of such working tells to advantage in the succeed¬ 
ing crops, and is profitable. After summer rains, and where the land can be 
ploughed in summer, even in the absence of rain, it is found to be good 
practice by many farmers to lift land lightly that is intended to be thoroughly 
fallowed in the succeeding winter. The first rains go into such prepared land 
welt, and a better germination of weeds to* be ploughed in with the first fallow 
furrow is secured. Some lands, indeed many lands, suffer from being ploughed 
dry, and the working is in other instances not remunerative, but after rains it 
is all gain to have every horse on the farm at work as long as the land 
continues to work lightly. 

Men who are fortunate enough to have summer crops succeeding will take 
the opportunity to rm the horse hoe through them now. On the College farm 
these crops have again failed. Nothing, not even stinkwort, will grow in the 
face of such drought. 

Where maize has succeeded it will be fit for chaffing for silage in January 
and February, and where there is more than is required for immediate use this 
is an excellent way in which to conserve the excess. Where irrigation or the 
climate allows of successive sowings it is to be preferred to feed each block as 
it matures. 

In most districts where there is feed on the pastures now it is dry or begin¬ 
ning to get dry, and it is very important for men who make dairying a prominent 
part of their practice, to avoid letting the milk yields go down by using such 
dry forage. Ensilage made in the spring should be fed right away if summer 
crops are not available. If dry feed has to be resorted to at an) time lot it be 
later in the year, bur in the meantime it is to be endeavored to keep up a supply 
of succulent forage for the cows in milk. 

Sheep, where there is a supply of water, may be turned on stubbles, and will 
be found to go along splendidly as long as the stubbles and water hold out. 

I referred above to the desirability of going over the implements thoroughly at 
this time of the year. Of course it is not suggested that in the busiest season 
one may be contented to go on with implements with bolts loose, bearings 
worn, and wheels describing tortuous courses. “ A stitch in time saves nine,” 
for one part loose or disjointed involves abnormal wear on other parts, and 
neglect of a small breakage or loosening when it first occurs may lead to 
considerable expense on the implement later which might have been avoided. 
We do not always utilise the amount of capital represented by the implements 
on an average farm. It will be readily granted that £400 makes no extravagant 
display in the implement shed of even a relatively small farm, and a farm of 
1,000 acres cannot be sufficiently equipped with modern implements necessary 
for the best results for less than twice that amount. There is and ha* been 
a very rapid evolution of agricultural implements, everyone knows, during the 
last few generations, and second-hand implements are often out of date. It is 
thus good judgment to buy the best in the first instance, not necessarily some 
new unapproved invention, but a machine of the type which well-informed 
practice has put to the test and approved. Often, also, and that more 
especially in complicated machines, a second hand implement is a dear pur¬ 
chase. One may take it that on the average the implements on the farm 
represent £450 to £500 capital. To lessen the annual depreciation of this 
equipment becomes an important item in successful management, and the 
£20-note which may be saved is appreciable to an agriculturist, even in 
times the least depressed. 

Now is the time to clean uo implements thoroughly, to grease wearing 
surfaces, to clean bearings, to dissolve off old cloggings, to renew parts that 
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seem likely soon to give way when put into use, and to have the implement 
painted and carefully shedded. I find chocolate a good color for farm imple¬ 
ments. I tried it extensively after reading an article by Primrose McConncl, 
in which it was recommended as one of the best colors for use on the farm ; 
and 1 am satisfied that it wears well. It is not gay or gaudy, but it does not so 
readily change as some colors more generally adopted. 

Time can also be found on many farms to burn lime during the next few 
weeks and add it to the claypans and patches of stiffest soil. I believe carting 
the fine limy powder underlying the malice so generally and spreading it on the 
claypans without burning will be found profitable; and a few slack days might 
be usefully occupied at this work, though of course the benefit is not in any 
way no marked as by the use of quicklime. 


FRESH V. ROTTED FARMYARD MANURE. 

In careful experiments conducted at the Canadian experimental farms during 
nine years it has been found that barnyard manure gave better results right 
through than any commercial fertilisers, though a considerable variety of the 
latter were tried. Careful tests were made during the nine years of the 
relative effects of fresh and rotted barnyard manure, and the following arc the 
average results: — 

Wheat Bailey. Oat*. 

Well-rotted manure .. 10'3B$bush. 32'36jbush. 43*2 Hmsh. 

Fresh manure ............ I9'29busb. 33*43bush. *i0'8gbush. 

The area of the plots was one-twentieth of an aero (2 sq. rods); at the rate 
of 15 tons of manure per acre being applied. In each case the ueld of straw 
front the plot* manured with fresh manure was greater than from the rotted 
manure. The manure was a mixture in nearly equal proportions of horse and 
cow dung, and was lightly ploughed under as soon as possible after being 
spread. With maize and carrots fresh manure appears to give best results, but 
with mangolds and turnips the result is the other way. In individual years the 
results differ somewhat, but the average for the whole series is as shown. In 
an analysis of fresh and well-rotted manure it was found that 8,000lbs. of 
manure shrunk in weight in one year to 2,659lbs., and that while the well- 
rotted manure was, weight for weight, richer than the fresh manure, the loss in 
rotting more than counterbalanced this. Jn 8,000lbs. of fresh manure there 
was found 4H>lbs. nitrogen, 24*811)8. phosphoric acid, and 60'81bs. potash, 
against 23*6lbs nitrogen, I9*5lbs. phosphoric acid, and 39*8lb$. potash in the 
2,f)591hs. of rotted manure. 


TREE LUCERN (CYTISUS PROLIFERUS). 

Amongst the many plants introduced into South Australia during the past 
fifteen years for fodder purposes, probably the so-called 44 Tagasasie ” has 
excited as much interest, as any, and many extravagant virtues have been 
claimed by its enthusiastic advocates, while it has been as heartily condemned 
by those who have failed w ith it. 

The late Dr. Schomburgk, when director of the Adelaide Botanic Garden, 
introduced Cytisus proliferus to South Australia under the name of 44 Taga^aste,” 
and for many years it went under this name. It was found, however, that the 
true Tagas&ste was another variety, Cytisus palmensis, and the name of C. 
proliferus was altered in this colony to 44 Tree Lucern,” which was considered 
appropriate, and by this name it will be referred to. Iu the Canary Islands it 
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is known as “ Escabon,” and, according to authorities, is regarded as being of 
less value than the true Tagasaste, which is a very leafy plant, and almost 
destitute of the silky whitish hairs of the tree lucern. 

Like all Canary Island plants, both varieties send down very long tap roots 
deep into the soil, and are thus enabled to withstand long periods of drought. 
Light open soils are most suitable for its growth ; stagnant water about the 
roots is fatal; and frost will severely injure the young plants. As a fodder 
plant it has been condemned by many in Australia without giving it a fair trial. 
As with many other valuable foods, stock frequently do not take very readily 
to it at first, but after they become used to it they eat it greedily. As a break- 
wind for garden or orchard it is one of the best of plants, being a rapid, thick 
grower, and even close to the sea stands the cutting winds without any 
apparent injury. 

The accompanying illustration is from a photograph of a six-year-old hedge 
at Mr. A. B. Robin’s homestead, Paragrove, Nuriootpa, and shows the habit 
of growth and size in suitable soil. As will bo noticed, the bushes are laden 
with blossom, which supplies splendid bee forage, and the lower part has been 
eaten away by horses and cows. 



Mr. Robin furnishes the following particulars concerning the cultivation of 
this plant, and his experience with it as a fodder plant. 

Propagation.Seed should be sown during the summer months in sheltered 
beds where the plants can be attended to. It is a good plan to soak the seed 
in hot water previous to sowing ; but in this case care must be taken to keep 
the soil moist, or the seed will malt. By sowing in the summer when the 
ground is warm, strong plants will be obtained for setting out in June or July. 
Plants should not be set out, however, until Sin. or 6in. high. Another method 
is to sow the seed where the plants are to remain, putting in about six seeds in 
each place. Any surplus plants may be removed to fill up blanks or to extend 
the plantation. 
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Sod .—Light sandy soils are especially adapted for tree lucern, which, how¬ 
ever, also thrives well on limestone, gravelly, or any loamy soil, provided the 
drainage is good. Stiff clay or other heavy soil and rich moist alluvials are 
most unsuitable. Any excess of moisture is fatal to the plant. Owing to it 
being slow of growth during the first year, there is no danger of the plant 
becoming a nuisance on land required for other crops, as by turning stock in 
on the young plants when other feed is scarce, they will be eaten out of 
existence. 

Uses .—This is one of the best of breakwinds, and for this purpose should 
be planted in a single row about Oft. apart, and at least ‘25fr. from the nearest 
fruit-trees or vines The trimmings will make a considerable quantity of 
useful feed. For fodder purpose s s only, plant about 3ft. or 4ft. apart each 
way. When the plants arc once established they make rapid progress, and 
yield heavy crops of nutritious fodder. Horses, cattle, and sheep become very 
fond of it, and do well on it. In dry weather, Mr. Robin states he feeds his 
horses almost exclusively upon it, and the saving in cost of hay, especially 
when at £6 per ton, is great. Stock require some time to get used to it in 
many cases, and, if offered old, woody stuff, will refuse it unless nearly starving. 
It is most important to remember that to get young succulent growth the bushes 
must be kept well cut back. During the last quarter of the year, when it is in 
seed, it is not so suitable for feeding. Many farmers in the drier parts of the 
colony have reported favorably on the value of tree lucern, and even during 
the excessively dry seasons just experienced it has made good growth. Failure 
is generally due to want of knowledge as to soil, treatment, &c. As a honey- 
producer this plant deserves the attention of apiarists, as it blooms freely 
when other flowers are scarce, and remains in blossom for a long time. 

Mr. (\ Grieve, of Grieveston, Truio, in writing to Mr Robin about this 
fodder in May last, suid— u 1 have experienced no difficulty in getfing horses, 
cattle, and sheep to eat it, and only regret I have not 600 acres planted. It is 
simply marvellous the wav it resists drought and keeps on growing. I believe 
it to he one of the best of fodder bushes. A good many people have told me 
their stock will not eat it, but 1 have seen horses refuse the best of gieen 
lucern when first fed to them. With tree lucern many cut off a branch and 
offer it their horses, and because it is not eaten straight aw f ay they con¬ 
demn it.” 

As an ornamental plant, tree lucern is worthy of a place in every shrubbery. 


(Jai dupilla as. - It has been stated that the following will prevent injury to 
cabbages, grass, and other plants by caterpillars, which travel in myriads from 
field to field:-Slack lOOlbs. lime, sift it through a fine sieve, and mix 
thoroughly with lib. of Blundell’s pure Paris green. Sprinkle this mixture 
over every part of the plants likely to he affected. Gas tar, lib. poured drop 
by drop into 5galh* boiling water, constantly" stirring till all is dissolved; then 
mix with lOOgalls water, and sprayed on ail parts of tine plants, will keep the 
caterpillars away. 

Cabbage Caterpillars.— Dr. Jas. Fletcher, F.R.S.C., kc.. Entomologist 
to the Canadian Department of Agriculture, reports that few insects are more 
readily controlled than the caterpillars of the small white cabbage moth 
(Pieris rapeo). The best remedy is Pyrethrnm powder mixed with four 
times its weight of common dour, and then kept in a tightly-closed vessel for 
twenty-four hours until the poisonous principle has permeated the whole 
mixture. A small quantity of this mixture dusted over the affected plants 
very quickly destroys the caterpillars, as Pyrethrum or insect powder kills by 
contact either dry or as a decoction, 
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North district. Competitors must be not less than 15 nor more than 18 years 
of age, and must compete in that district in which is situated the school last 
attended. Full particulars obtainable on application at office of Minister of 

Education and Agriculture. T T n 

& J. Langdon Bonython, 

Chairman Council of Agricultural College. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 

(Old Exhibition Grounds, Frome-road, Adelaide.) 

Head Master : Mr. Andrew Ferguson. 

Boys of 12 years of age, who have obtained a Compulsory Certificate, or 13 
and upwards, without it, aie received at this School, and instructed in the 
following subjects:—Advanced Arithmetic, Algebra, Plane Geometry, Mensu- 
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ration and Land Surveying, Mechanical Drawing, Composition, English 
Literature, Agriculture (Theoretical and Practical), Fruit Culture, Viticulture, 
Chemistry (Theoretical and Practical), Carpentry, and Smith’s Work. 

The course is so designed as to fit boys to enter the Agricultural College, at 
Rosewovthy, or the School of Mines and Industries, when they reach the 
required age. The classes in Chemistry and Carpentry are conducted at the 
'School of Mines. 

Fee, Is. per week. 


PRODUCE EXPORT BRANCH. 

Port Adelaide Depot: Ocean Steamers Wharf. 

London Depot: Mill Buildings, Upper Thames-street. 

The object of the department in establishing these depots is to afford to the 
agriculturist a ready means of finding new markets for his produce. 

By combining their shipments, small producers are enabled to forward their 
produce at the same rates as those which are charged on wholesale consign¬ 
ments. 

The department will, when required by the consignor, undertake to receive 
and prepare produce for shipment, engage freight, insure, ship, and arrange 
for selling in the world's markets. 

By means of the facilities afforded by the department, not only have more 
satisfactory prices been obtained by producers abroad, but a congested home 
market has been relieved. 

The depot at Port Adelaide is fitted with refrigerating machinery of the 
most approved type, and provided with extensive cool storage accommodation, 
and has been largely used by producers to ship butter, lambs, pork, poultry, 
fruit, wine, and various other products. 

Further additions will short!} be made to the depot, which will enable the 
department to deal with 800 lambs per day. and will have space to store from 
12,000 to 15.000 carcasses, so that every advantage can be given to shippers 
for shipping large quantities of frozen meat. 

Since the first shipment of lambs in 189a, this industry has made consider¬ 
able strides. Last season lO.fififi carcasses of lambs were shipped to London, 
and tho prices obtained have been on the whole satisfactory. 

There is every reason to believe that there will be a very large and profitable 
export trade in rabbits. The season commences at the beginning of March. 
The actual cost of placing a rabbit on the English market is from 2Ad. to d.J-d., 
according to the size, and whether shipped in the fur or skinned, so that from 
6d. to 9d. each in London should leave a sufficient margin to induce the 
establishment of a permanent trade. 

In consequence of the care exercised by the depot officers in handling and 
shipping fruit, the export of apples has made considerable progress. For 
particulars as to most suitable varieties to export, cost, &c., see article on 
u Export of Fresh Fruit in the Journal of Agriculture and Industry for 
January.” 

The manager of the London depot writes, saying that during the last six 
months a very considerable number of new customers have been obtained for 
the dep6t wines. 

Our wines are making splendid progress in Liverpool and Glasgow, and many 
of the best London restaurants are selling the wines. Encouraging accounts 
also come from India, and agents express themselves as well satisfied with South 
Australian wines. 
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In the case of persons having no agents in England, the department will 
undertake the sale of any produce consigned through the Export Dep6t; and 
as soon as the account sales ate received a copy thereof, together with a 
remittance for the net result, will at once be forwarded to the owner of the 
goods. 

Goods intended for sale through the London depot are carefully examined 
by Government experts, who, when satisfied with the quality and mode of 
packing, give certificates to this effect, which, together with the shipping docu¬ 
ments, are dispatched to the manager of the London depot. The desire of the 
Government is to raise the quality to meet the lequireraents of the English 
market, which is calculated to result with advantage to the producer and the 
reputation of the colony generally. 

Information as to the resources and trade of South Australia may be obtained 
in London from the Hon. Thomas Playford, Agent-General, or from Mr. E. 
Burney Young, the manager of the London depot; and details with regard to 
the working of the Export Branch and Dcpdt, at Port Adelaide, from the 
manager. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL OF MINES AND INDUSTRIES, 
NORTH-TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 

Membebn of Council. 

J. Langdon Bonython, Esq., J.P. (President). 

A. Adamson, Esq., J.P. 

Hon. J. G. Bice, M.L.O. 

Professor Bragg, M.A. 

Hon. D. M. Charleston, M.L.C. 

L. Grayson, Esq.. J.P. 

R, Hooper, Esq., M.P. 

J. C. F. Johnson, Esq., A.I.M.K. 

A. Poynton, Esq., M.P. 

R. K. E. Rogers, Esq., J.P. 

Theo. Sclierk, Esq., M.P. 

Staff. 

Professor Tate, F.G.S. 

S. Hughes, B.Sc., Registrar and Curator of the Museum. 

A. J. Higgin, Metallurgical Instructor. 

Thos. Forsaith, Mechanical Instructor. 

E. W. Hawker, M.A , Mining Instructor. 

W. S. Mackenzie, Wh.Se., Engineering Instructor. 

J. Dalby, B.A., Mathematical Instructor* 

G. A. Goyder, F C.S., Analyst and Assayer. 

The school year consists of three terms. The first term of 1898 will com¬ 
mence on February 14th. 

The Council grant diplomas of Associate of the School in the departments 
of Mining, Metallurgy, and Mechanical Engineering. 

Two entrance scholarships are offered for competition in February of each 
year, one for intending regular day students and the other for intending regular 
evening students. 

Concessions in railway fares are granted to students attending the school. 
Further particulars may he obtained on application to the Registrar, North- 
terrace. By direction of the Council, 

J. Laxgpon Bonython, President 
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AGRICULTURAL ANI) HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES— 
GRANTK.INAin. 

Office of the Minister of Agriculture, Adelaide, December 17, 1897. 

Applications from Agricultural, Horticultural, and Field Trial Societies 
claiming to participate in the vote for aid to such societies should be forwarded 
before January 31, 1898. The balance-sheet sent with the application must 
be for the year ended December 31, 1897. 

The prize-list for current year should be sent when published. 

John A. Oockbukn, Minister of Agriculture. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATIVE OF LOCAL INDUSTRIES. 

Prizes of £5, £3, and £l are offered for the best set of six photographs, 
half [date size or over, illustrative of the export industries of South Australia. 
The competitive collections are to be sent in an) time before noon of the 31st 
March, 1898, addressed to the Department of Agriculture, Adelaide, enclosed 
in an envelope, and marked with a nom de plume on the lower portion of the 
left-hand corner. The name of the competitor must be enclosed in the 
envelope. The photographs must illustrate some stage in the growth pre¬ 
paration or manufacture of articles for export, and may deal with one industry 
or with several industries. No prize will necessarily he awarded. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 

On Wednesday afternoon the distribution of prizes to the pupils of the 
recently-established Agricultural School took place in the schoolroom. Old 
Exhibition Building. Those present included the Minister of Education and 
Agriculture (Hon. Dr. Cockburn), the Hon. Gregor McGregor, M.L.C., 
Messrs. J. Miller, W. H. Carpenter, J. W. Castine, F, J. Hourigan, and I. 
MacGillivray, M.P.’s, Mr. L. W. Stanton (Chairman of the Board of inspectors\ 
and Inspector Whitham. 

The Head Master, Mr. A. Ferguson, read his annual report, as follows:— 

In presenting the first report of the school, I am plea sod to Btate that since the opening 
day tho attendance has been steadily increasing. We hegau with nineteen boys on June 
7th, and we have now an average attendance of more than forty. In all sixty-six boys 
have passed through the school, and our roll number is now fifty-seven. The school is 
intended to bridge over the gap existing between our public schools and tho itoseworthy 
Agricultural College and the School of Mines and Industries. Ami while hoping that 
many students will find their way to those institutions, we also hope to keep in touch with 
our public schools. The school is receiving much support from practical men, who see the 
possibility of the institution doing good work in the diroetion of manual training and 
fitting boys for occupations other than clerks. The need of a special agricultural educa¬ 
tion is now generally recognised. Farming is becoming more and more a profession which 
demands special skill, and calls forth all the natural resources a man possesses, and he will 
best succeed whose previous training has been such as will enable him to use his skill to 
the best advantage. An education including an elementary knowledge of the sciences is 
very desirable for every boy for its own sake, but it is absolutely necessary if he is to be 
placed at an Agricultural College where the sciences are taught. We do not attempt, nor 
is it desirable, to turn out carpenters, chemists, entomologists, or expert botanists. By 
science teaching we wish to train boys to observe accurately, to reason carefully, to be 
honest and truthful, to judge dispassionately, and to avoid hasty generalisations. We wish 
to teach them to be self-reliant and self-sacrificing. Lot me refer now to the work done at 
the school during the last six months. We began late in the year, tho boys had done 
very little manual labor, ana were mere novices with the spade, but with that enthusiasm 
so characteristic of youth, they set to work with great vigor, and its a result they now do 
very satisfactory work, and are greatly benefited by this outdoor work physically and 
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mentally. Great interest has been taken in the experimental plots in tlio held, all of 
which were carefully attended by the pupils, and mu eh valuable information was gained 
in watching the progress of the growing crops. Good practical work has boon done in 
vine-pruning and cultivation. The vineyard at the Asylum was placed at our disposal, 
and a splendid lesson on pruniug was given the boys by Professor Perkins. On several 
occasions since tho vineyard has boon visited, and, assisted by Mr. Guinn, many valuable 
hints have been acquired in vine-pruning. We have established nursery plots in con¬ 
nection with the orchard, and intend to real* all the trees we requiro. Practical lessons in 
propagating fruit trees by grafting and budding will bo given. Mathematics, drawing, 
arithmetic, and mensuration occupy a prominent position on the timetable, and spoiling 
and composition are not neglected. Chemistry and carpentry arc taken at tho Schotfl of 
Mines and Industries. The work is thoroughly en joyed by the pupils, and very good 
progress is being made in both subjects. What l shall now have to say will bo of special 
interest to the boys. As most of you are aware, we have just passed through tho ordeal 
of ail examination, and ns usual some have acquitted themselves well and others not so 
creditably. The examiners were Professors Lowrie and Perkins and Messrs. J. A. Haslam, 
G. Quinn, and A. K. G. Reynolds. 

The dux of the school is Lloyd Tligginbottom, who wins the prize presented by Mr. J. 
Darling. Toni Whillas was a good second, and was only a few marks behind. Ernest 
Hubble secures first prize in the II. Division and Leslie Furlong in the I. Division. The 
prizo for fieldwork, given hy Mr. Norman, was won by John Adams, of Sinithficld. 
Spencer Ising obtained tho highest number marks iti tho examination hearing directly on 
the work (lone on the field, and wins Mr. Norman’s prize. 'Pom Whillas obtained the 
highest number of marks in agriculture, viticulture, and fruit culture, and so takes Mr. 
Miller’s prize. Tho good-conduct piize, presented hy Mi. W. 0. Rigby, goes to Frank 
Bachelor, of Salisbury. This award, I think, will give genet a! satisfaction. Charles 
Gilbert obtained tin* highest number of inatks for homework. Tom Whillas obtained l)r. 
Oockburn’s prize. 

The Minister of Agriculture, after expressing his pleasure at the satisfac¬ 
tory nature of the report, said the school was one of those little germs that, like 
the famous mustard seed, would grow into a great tree. There were not many 
boys at present in the school, but there were more than it was prophesied they 
would have. Every new movement, whether for good or evil, had its enemies, 
who said that it was a 44 fad,” and would not succeed; but, as was usual, he was 
glad they had falsified the croakers. They had started with nineteen boys, and 
now there were fifty-seven boys. Nine had left, but the majority had gone 
because they had secured work to do ; and he believed what they had learnt in 
the school had placed them in a less unfavorable position for employment than 
they otherwise would have been, and he looked forward to the tune when any 
young man who had been a pupil at the school would be sought after; because 
at the school they would have practical education which would teach them 
useful things, and which would give them good judgment and powers of discern¬ 
ment. The present school was only one of the many schools that were to be 
started. Mr.Millcr might be said to be the father of the system, and he had 
the co-operation, among others, of all the members present. It was not enough 
to teach the children the three Ii’s, which was done at the primary schools. 
If the*) were going to be a great nation, they must take the pupils a good deal 
further. When that school had been proved beyond all possibility of doubt a 
success, and the other schools at Jamestown, and he hoped at Naracoorte, 
had been proved to be a success, then they would scatter the schools right 
through the country; and, whenever there was a primary school in an agricul¬ 
tural or industrial district, there would be a chance for the boys jjoing on 
and getting a secondary education. If Great Britain and tier colonics were 
not going to lose their place in the race, they must see to it. At present thepr 
had competitors outpacing them at every stride. Germany was upon then* 
heels, and if they did not take care she would pass them. Germany was 
accelerating her national advance by liberal, industrial, technical education, so 
that wherever there was an assembly of boys there was a standpipe of 
knowledge from which the waters of life could be drawn by ever) one who 
was thirsty for information. It should be the same here, and it should never 
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cease until everyone was satisfied. Wherever boys could learn, it should be 
the duty of the State to give them the opportunity to do so. He thanked the 
School of Mines and other institutions which had assisted the school. E\ cry 
inducement would be given to those at other schools to attend the. Agricultural 
School for two or three days in the week, and take part in the work. He 
thanked those who had given prizes, and he himself would give a pound’s 
worth of carpenter's tools to the boy who was selected by his comrades 

A referendum was taken, and the prize fell to T. Whillas. 

The Hon. G. McGregor, M.L.C., and Messrs. I. MacGillivray, J. W. 
Castink, F. J. Hot; rig an, and W. H. Carpenter, M. P.’s, spoke eulogistieally 
upon the management of the school, and the advantages that would be derived 
by the pupils and the colony generally from the institution. 

Master L, Higchnrottom, the dux of the school, thanked the visitors for 
their attendance. • 

The Minister of Education expressed his thanks to the Board of 
Inspectors for the way in which they had interpreted what they believed lo be 
the wishes of the Legislature in regard to the school. They had spared no 
time or trouble in the matter, lie mentioned that next Near there would he 
two assistant teachers in the school who would be able to assist Mr. Ferguson, 
and they would acquire such knowledge of the methods of the school that they 
would be able to go into the country and assist in the schools to be established 
there. 

Mr. L. W. Stanton said he was pleased their small efforts to find out the 
requirements of the school had met with appreciation. They had taken a great 
deal of interest in the school, because it was established very shortly after they 
came into office. 

Cheers were given for the Minister, the Inspectors, and prize givers, and the 
Head Master, and before leaving the visitors inspected the work of the scholars. 


FARM PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report:— December 23rd, 1807. 

The wheat harvest, such as it is, 1ms been gathered throughout tin* earlier and drier 
portions of the colony, with the result that even the low estimate pioviousL formed has 
hardly been realised, some districts that a little time ago were expected to give three or 
four bushels hurdly doing more than letuming seed. On the other hand, the Hills and 
South-East districts, the luttm especially, are having one of the host seasons ever 
experienced. As they do not, howovor, go in extensively for wheat, this will but little 
influence the season’s average, which throughout the colony now, in the conflicting 
opinions of experts, seems to be somewhere between Shush, and 3}hush. Preliminary 
arrangements have been made to provide farmers with seed for coming soason m districts 
that have this year again proved a failure. Whatever other faults may be found with ■ 
our agriculturists in the drier parts of the colony, they arc not deficient in pluck and 
hopefulness, and well deserve the reward that may be their portion should this prove to 
he the last, as prophesied by some, of the present cycle of dry seasons. With early 
rains, tlio probabilities are that we shall have an increased area sown. Meanwhile, we 
must wait for tho breaking up of the present drought before further speculating upon 
the possibilities of the future. 

The wido difference existing between buyers’ and sellers' ideas of value of wheat that we 
referred to in our last has scarcely yet been bridged over, so that little business is passing. 

Flour has oasod about 20s., whilst offal lines are also slightly lower, with prospect 
during coming month of considerable reduction, as mills throughout the country districts 
resume operations. Growing feed generally is good, even in many parts where the crops 
have failed; the decimation of stock a year ago of course will largly account for this. 
Local supplies of potatoos have barely kept the market filled. Onions, rather plentiful. 
A little old wheat has changed hands at 6s. to 5s. 2d.; now from 4s. 6d. to 4s. 7d. Flour, 
£11 10s. to £12 ; a little old being sold up to £13. Bran and pollard, Is. 3d. (’haff, from 
£4 5 b. to £4 15s. per long ton, bags in, dumped, f.o.b., Port Adelaide. Local oats are 
Belling at 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6a. for White Champions, Dun slow' at 2s. Potatoes, £6 10s. to 
£6 16s. Onions dull, at £3 to £3 10s. 
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Dairy Produce. 

The comparatively high prices ruling in this colony for butter during November caused 
over-bordor buyers in the Barrier and river districts to transfer their orders to Victoria, 
where values were much lower, with the result that during this present month, although 
supplies locally have been steadily shrinking, prices continued to ease. Within the past 
few daj 8 reaction has been experienced and recovery effected to ratos ruling at beginning 
of month, with prospects now of steady tendency to higher figures, as a result of the con¬ 
tinued dry weather. Heavy demand for oggs for West Australia well sustained values 
until about a wook ago, when, Christmas orders having been shipped, a lull occurred, local 
buyers only operating. A drop of about 1 id. was shown. This, however, usually occurs, 
and for the next few weeks the line may he expected to rule easy , hut average value duMng 
this season has been exceedingly satisfactory to consignors. Seasonable active business has 
been doing in cheese, bacon, and hams ; honey finding very ready sale; beeswax brisk. 
Almonds are quiet. The usual Christmas month trade in poultry has been actively demon¬ 
strated this season, and prices, under the influence of export buyers for the West, ruled 
very high in all except geese, for which, however, fair prices for good birds have been 
obtainable. 

lo-day ruling values are:—Factory and creamery fresh butter in prints, lid. to Is. 0|d.; 
privato separator and choice dairy lots, 9 jd. to 10Ad , well-packed store boxes and medium 
dairies, 8d. to 9£d.; heatod, stale, and inferior, 7d. to 7^d. Hen eggs 8d., duck eggs 9d. 
Favorite brands of South Australian choose, 7Jd. to sjd ; medium grades, 6|d. to 7d.; 
prime matured being scarce, a little New Zealand is changing hands at from 9(1. to lOd. 
for fine quality. Sides of factory-cured bacon from U|d. to 9fd.; farm flitches, well 
dressed, 8jd. to Pd. ; hams from 9jd. to Is., according to size and quality. Clear extracted 
honey 3d.; beeswax, Is. Id. Softshell almonds, 3d., kernals, fid. to Cjd. In poultry— 
Hens sell at from Is. od. to Is. 9d., chicks, Is. to Is. 4d.; roosters, Is. 8d. to 2s.; prime 
heavy to 2s. 8d. Ducks, Is. lOd. to 2s. 3d., large fat birds, to 3s. Pigeons, fid. to 7d. 
Poor to medium geese, 3s. to 3s. 3d.; good to extra fine, 3s. fid. to 4s. 6d. Turkeys from 
8d. to 9d. for medium sorts, fine table birds to Is. Id. per pound, live weight. * 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Amvton —The weather during the month has been seasonable, though at times very 
hot. Reaping is nearly finished, the yiold averaging about one-half the amount put in as 
seed. The samplo, though somewhat shrivelled, is fair. Stock arc in good condition. 
Rainfall for November, (P245in., December 0*31 oin. 

Booleuoo Centre.- Some farmers have finished reaping, with yields of from 3bush, 
to lfibusli. per acre in favored spots. December 13th was the hottest day experienced 
here for years. 

Bowhill. —We are having splendid reaping weather, and farmers are getting their 
crops harvostod as quickly as possible. Some crops are returning 12bush. while others 
give only 4bush. per acre, so that the average is uncertain at present. Feed will be more 
abundant than last year, and stock in better condition: 

CrAWLKK Rivkr.— The weather continues very dry. Stripping is nearly finished, the 
returns varying from 3bush. to 16bush. per acre, the former being common, the latter 
very seldom heard of. The grain is more or less pinched, but saleable without reduction. 
Food is fast diminishing, and stock arc beginning to fall off in condition. Summer crops 
are almost a total failure. Orchards and vineyards are suffering severely, and the fruit 
will be small. Bees are not doing well, owing to trees failing to blossom freely. Rainfall 
for Novomber o*460in. 

Gumekaoha. —Haymaking is just finished, and farmers are now busy stacking hay of good 
quality ; returns about same as last year. The seed drill has given satisfaction where used. 
Weather dry and hot. Feed is dying off and milk yield decreasing fast. Caterpillars have 
done a huge amount of damage to pea, potato, and fodder crops, and the yield will be very 
light. The latter are a total failure in some cases. Wheat yiold will be very good, with 
excellent sample. 

IjtX'TXDALK,—The past month has been a very seasonable one, both for shearing and 
harvesting. The first is now completed and the latter in full swing. The, hay crops are 
exceptionally good, and the grain harvested will also yield well. Feed is plentiful and 
stock are nowin prime condition. “ Grubs” are unusually plentiful, and are working 
havoc on the summer crops - potatoes, onions, maize, rape, <fcc. 

Maitland.—T he weather lias been very hot and dry, no rain having fallen for the last 
three months. Many farmers art? now water-carting, but the crops are better than last 
year. The average will be about 4bush., not more. The manured and drilled crops 
have considerably helped to make this average, as there are a good many 2bush. crops 
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about. Fruit gardens are suffering severely from the past dry seasons, and some of them 
have more dying and dead trees than living ones. Vineyards are also feeliug the drought 
greatly; some varieties of vines have set little or no fruit. Stock in good order. 

Mkadowk.—T he yield of hay has been very good, hut thp absence of rain during past 
six weeks has practically ruined the summer fodder crops. 

Mount Bryan East. —Hay crops proved very light, not more than 5cwt. per acre. 
The wheat crops will return very little more than seed. 

Mount Compass.— Weather has been very dry, and rain is badly needed. Potato crops 
are generally looking well, but other garden produce is very parched. Stock are doing 
well. 

Moint Plkasant.— A quarter of an inch of rain has been recorded rinee last report, 
and the heavy winds following have done some damage. The grain will be small. Htock 
are doing well. 

Nant.vwarka.— Rainfall for month, 0‘2K0in. The rough boisterous weather experienced 
during the past month has seriously damaged the ripe cereal crops. 

Pink Fohkst. -The weather has been hot, with occasional cool changes and high winds. 
Harvesting operations arc progressing slowly on account of cool changes. Owing to 
recent dry weather, the yield will be light; m many cases the grain is badly shrivelled. 
Hay cut about 6cwt. to acre. Average wheat yield for district, 2)hush. Rainfall 0*070 
for two months. 

Pout Elmot. —December keeps up the character of the season for heat and dryness, but 
farmers have had good weather for getting in their hay. Caterpillars have l»ecn very 
troublesome, stripping jK>ttttoes and other green things, no even leaving the onions. 
Apricots, plums, and pears promise a good return ; but the apple crop will he below the 
average. The harvest is now about finished, and the average will he light. Weather lias 
been hot and very dry. Stock is in fair condition. 

Riverton. —Haymaking is practically over, with fairly good returns, About 2,000 tons 
have been purchased in the field by chaff merchants, and stacked near the town. Reaping 
lias commenced on some farms, and the first wheat of the season went OlUbs. to the bushel 
after a special winnowing, the grain being slightly pinched. 

Sadjm.kwokth.-~ As a result of the deficiency of lin. in the October rainfall, the 
wheat is in many cases pinched, and the yield will only be about three-fourths of what 
was expected. Reaping is about finished, but the heaps have not yet been oloaned. The 
hay crop is estimated at nearly l ton to the acre, and has been stacked in splendid order. 
(Jaterpillnrs have been very destructive in the garden and among the sorghum ; the latter, 
whore uninjured by the “ grubs,” is standing the dry weather well. Rainfall for Novem¬ 
ber, 0*800in. ; for eleven months 15*04<>in.; average (for seventeen years] 18-oGOin., for 
December to 2*2nd,'0 Of)(fin. 

Stewed Peaches. —At the Mildura competition, Mrs. J. B. Ritchie and 
Mrs. J. K. Holmes divided the prize for the following preparation:—Half a 
pound of dried peaches washed in cold water, then put into an earthenware 
dish with 1£ pints water, and soak for twenty-four hours. Drain off the water, 
add half a pound white sugar, and boil hard for ten minutes in an enamelled 
saucepan. Strain the juice through double butter doth, add the fruit, and 
simmer gently for three-quarters of an hour, place in your dish and serve hot 
or cold, according to taste. 

Feeding Wheat to Pigs. — If any one in the world understands the profit 
in feeding pigs better than another it is probably P. D. Armour, of Chicago, 
U.S,A. He owns the biggest “ hog palace ” on this earth, and kills more pigs 
during one week than are raised in Australasia during a year. Wheat was 
selling at 2s. 2d, per bushel in Chicago, so Armour put up eighteen pigs on 
September 15th, ami fed nothing but wheat to them during the next fourteen 
days—l,6501bs, wheat altogether. Then he weighed the pigs, and found they 
had gained 525lbs. in weight. Pigs were then selling at 2£d. per pound, so 
this meant aeash profit of £59 upon the grain ; or, in other words, the value of 
the wheat as converted into pork was now wfithin a fraction of 4s. per bushel 
Thjs coincides with similar experiments conducted by J. L. Thompson, at 
Richmond Agricultural College, New South Wales a few years ago. The 
value of the manure left upon a farm from the rearing* of pigs ought to he 
taken into account. 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU, 

Monday, December 13. 

Present—Mr. F. E1. H. W Krichauff (Chairman), Sir S. Davenport, Messrs. 
M. Holtze, Thomas Hardy, J. Miller, M.P., T Price, M P., and A. Molincux 
(Secretary). 

Finance. 

The Finance Committee reported expenditure to date for contingencies 
£422 17s. 9d.; balance, £,*127 2s. 3d. Accounts to the amount of £81 10s. 4d. 
were passed for payment. 

Water for Irrigation. 

Mr. Hardy said there was a mistake in the report of the latest meeting of 
the Bureau with regard to the cost of pumping water by means of an oil engine. 
In the case he mentioned the cost for oil wa* $d. per 1,000 gallons of water 
jumped, and another Jd. per 1,000 was a liberal allowance for wear and 
tear, depreciation, &c., so that the total cost would not exceed Id. per 1,000 
gallons, raised loft, from bottom of well. 

Mr. Miller asked whether water from the mains could not bo more 
economically distributed by means of sprinklers on account of the pressure, 
than water pumped from a well. 

Mr. Hardy thought not, particularly with plants like lucern, which required 
an occasional flooding. For a smaller flow storage or pressure is necessary on 
account of waste from soakage. * 

Grapes for Export. 

The Minister intimated, in reply to request of the Bureau that two barrels of 
Spanish grapes as packed for export should be sent out by the manager of the 
London Produce Depot as an object lesson to exporters here, that as the price 
for Spanish grapes would probably at this season be very high, and the cost 
eonsideiable, it would perhaps be better to ask tlie manager of the depot to 
obtain and furnish full particulars of the method of packing adopted by Spanish 
exporters. 

Mr. Hardy said his reason for suggesting that the grapes should be 
obtained now was that in England grapes from Spain could be purchased at 
about 4d. per lb., and even up to February in a bad season he had purchased 
them retail at Gd., so that the cost would have been very little, w’hile the object 
sought was of considerable value. What they wanted to know particularly 
was the quantity of cork dust to use. He believed the last shipments from 
here failed owing to using too little packing. 

It was suggested that as some of the mail steamers brought out grapes foi 
consumption by the passengers, it might be possible to obtain the consent of 
the agents to the examination of the barrels. It was decided to see whether 
this could be done. 

Sugar Beet. 

The Chairman reported receipt of letter from Mr. 0. Fiihrmann, of 
Sehoppenstedt, Germany, intimating his willingness to favorably consider the 
question of starting a sugar beet factory in South Australia. The Chairman 
stated that Mr. Fuhrmann, who had established some of the largest factories 
in existence in America, had instructed his agent to communicate with him on 
the matter. 

Defoliation of Citrus Trees. 

The Chairman referred to the loss of leaves from citrus fruits, and stated 
that he had two large lemon trees in his garden, one of which was very healthy 
and the other badly affected. 
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The Inspector of Fruit said the defoliation was very general, the oranges 
being particularly affected. In the valley of the Torrens the trees worst 
affected were those best looked after, well manured, and irrigated. Trees not 
so forced had not suffered so much. 

Mr. Hardy said his experience was similar. The trees which had received 
most water were affected most. 

Codlin Moth. 

Mr. IIoi/rzK said it was agreed some months back that at this meeting he 
should elaborate a scheme regarding his proposal to attempt to stamp out the 
codlin moth by desftoying all fruit in infected districts, and paying compen¬ 
sation. As there appeared some prospect of the method of trapping referred 
to at a previous meeting haviug a good result, he thought he had better let the 
matter drop for a time. 

In reply to questions, the Inspector of Fruit said he had no doubt that 
codlin moths would be caught in the traps, but owing to press of work lie had 
not been able to follow the matter up. Mr. Hardy said he had about twenty 
traps going, and although he caught thousands of moths and other insects, 
ho had been unable to detect any codlin moths. He used pickle bottles as 
well as the fire grenades, and found the bottles more effective as the opening 
was larger. 

Caterpillar Plague. 

Members generally reported severe damage by various caterpillars, particu¬ 
larly among young vines. Mr. Hardy stated that where the Paris green, bran, 
and treacle remedy had been tried early, the results were most satisfactory. 

Fruit Show at Brisbane. 

The Minister forwarded communication from Queensland Depaitmcnt of 
Agriculture intimating that an intercolonial Fruit Show w'ould be held at 
Brisbane about the end of January, 1898, and requesting the assistance of* the 
Department in securing a good show of South Australian fruit. 

New Strawberries. 

Mr. Price inquired what had been done with the new varieties ox straw¬ 
berries received from England, 

The Secretary reported that the plants arrived iu very bad order, nearly 
all being dead, and none w r ere now alive. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers:— 

182. Plan tint/ Pirns an Drift-Sand. —Mr. Chief-Forester Kottmeier, of Cottbus, in Prussia, 
in a paper on growing forest trees wherever portions of the land do not pa> for grain or root 
growing, or for grass, made remarks which seem useful for some of our farmers who are 
in possesion of shifting sands, lit' advised, first, to level such land to pi event tho wind 
finding special places of attack. Next, the object must be to fix the sand somewhat by 
means of turf, if available, or some clay—in very had eases, perhaps, by planting marrom 
grass or brushwood. Best of all, twigs of pines with thoir cones can be Used, which, while 
proventing the sand being blown about, will spread the seeds, so that in most cases no raking 
will bo required. If you liavo to sow tho seeds broadcast, you will require 4lbs. per acre, 
or, if you use the cones, from 6bush, to Shush, of them. To plant young pines you may 
use a planting stick, and it is best to plant them thick, so that the inevitable loss of many 
of them will not provont tho rest from closing. But in any case it is necessary for some 
years to have an eye upon such plantation. 

183. Microscopic Gardening , by H. Marshall Ward, Professor of Botany at Cambridge, 
contains references to fungi of particular interest to all cultivators of the soil, as they require 
aome of our living cultivated plants as a substratum for their growth; not any soil, decaying 
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vegetable or animal remains, or any gelatinous medium specially prepared by on oporator. 
He refers, for instance, to hybridizing by hand, not through boos or other insects; -that 
the selected pollon-grain is sown on the sugar solutions which moisten the stigmas of 
flowers. It absorbs water and oxygen, foods on the sugar, and grows, just as a seed maj r 
be grown in wator, until all the reserves are used up ; it puts out its pollen-tube exactly as 
if planted on‘the Bugar-laden stigma, and grows down tho stylo into the ovary of the 
flower, where it reaches the ovules —the future seeds. But the stigina may also nourish 
the spores of fungi, as provod by Mr. Woronin, on tho fruits of bilberries becoming one 
black mass of fungus. The* spores were carried by insects on to tho stigma of the bilberry, 
and there sown mixed with the pollen of the bilberry, which spores, however, like true 
weeds, grew so much more quickly and vigorously, that thoy soon occupied the whole 
area, and, growing down the style, reached the young ovules, destroyed them, and 
converted the whole fruit into a mummy filled with fungus. After dealing with the 
importance of using the best kinds of yeast, he says that it took centuries of work to 
establish the fact, that what the ordinary plant takes up by tho roots in the absorbed 
water are only mineral matters left in the the ash of the plant when it is burned, and con¬ 
stituting but a minute fraction of the food-materials of tho plant—absolutely essential, 
however—to be worked up in tho loaves with the far larger quantities of gases there taken 
in and assimilated in the chlorophyll apparatus by means of energy obtained from the sun. 
Ordinary green plants require hut small quantities of mineral salts needed for the ash 
constituents, and forming only from l per cent, to 2 per cent., or a little more, of the 
whole dry weight, the rest coming entirely from the air. The mineral salts do not 
determine the value of a soil alone, as the structure, porosiu, capacity for letaining heat 
and moisture and various gases, and a score of other physical propeitics are far more 
important factors Soil is not merely a complex of hits of rock and chips, of rotten leaves 
and wood; it teems with microscopic living beings. A thimbleful of garden soil contains 
many millions of microscopic algae, fiingi, bacteria, infusoria, and other living beings 
swimming in the films of water lining the interstices between the particles of sand, slate, 
granite, clay, wood, straw, dung, bones, insects' legs and scales, and other tiny lyts of 
dead things. They consume oxygen, and give out carbonic acid and other excreta ; and 
while living, growing, feeding, reproducing, and dying they induce changes in tin* soil, so 
continuous and so varied, that the changes must he vast indeed The greater number it* 
just beneath the surface, and they diminish rapidly till few or none occur at lift, or Oft. 
down. A sandy soil may only have about 1,000 per thimbleful, when* a garden soil may 
contain 10,000,000, and the soil of a street 60,000,000 or 70,000,000. They are more 
numerous in moist, warm climates A series of these organisms, whose whole life-functions 
are devoted to getting rid of the bits of stick, dead leaves and roots, pieces of paper and 
rags, and other forms of the substances known to chemists as cellulose and allied bodies, 
convert them gradually into gases, such as carbonic acid and water, and so ridding the 
heavily-laden earth of a burden so great that a very simple calculation shows, if they 
accumulated unchecked, there would soon be rio room for man on this planet. < )rdinary 
plants cannot utilise these things; but the above organisms are active in every manure- 
heap, refuse-heap, and in cultivated land. One form has boon separated and grown in 
microscopic gardens, which converts urea into certain salts of ammonia, and makes it thus 
valuable to plants ; while still another form brings about the oxidation of ammonia salts 
to salts of nitrous or nitric acids, in which forms they are even more available to the roots 
of the higher plants. Tin; nitrifying organisms, either alone or in symbiosis {living 
together) with pea-floworing or other plants, fix the free nitrogen of the air ; and others 
again undo the work, and set the nitrogen free for tie* use of our cultivated plants. We 
know now T disease germs, that of “ finger and toe,” which Dr. Somerville and Mr. Massel 
say can he combated successfully by lime. Plants affected with mildew must be treated 
with sulphur. As oarly as 1868 Kuhn observed that-certain smut fungi (Bunt) obtain 
access to the seedling owing to their spores adhering to the grain and germinating at the 
same time; but he found also that steeping in copper salts kills the spores without hurting 
the grain. BeBary has demonstrated two facts—the entrance of the germ-tubp of the 
parasitic fungus into tho host-plant, and the wonderful phenomenon of Heteroeoism -that 
is, a parasite growing in the tissues of one host-plarit, such as a grass, devolops in one way; 
but, m the tissues of another plant, such as the barberry, it produces quite a different 
fungus. Eriksson and Henning have examined the behavior of rust on 105 species of 
grasses, and have found that just as we havo varieties and races of the higher plants, so 
with Puccinia graminis (the fungus of Wheat—rust) there are several distinct varieties, 
which behave very curiously. For instance, the variety which infects the barley will not 
infect oats* or .wheat, but will grow on rye and twitch; that on oats refuses to 
infect wheat, and conversely; that on Aira caespitosa is different again, and so is 
that on Poa. And yet all these form-species or varieties will grow on the barberry; and 
since they are practically indistinguishable under the microscope, we are driven to the 
conclusion that it is Owing to some influence of the host-plant on the physiology of the 
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fungus that it has thus became specialised in its parasitism. Such specialisation applies 
also to Ustilago and others. When it became clear that the “smut” of corn, the fungus 
of wheat “ rust,” and the “ mildews” of vine, hop, and potato only dwell for a few weeks 
in the tissue of the host, and that before they establish themselves in these tissues the 
spores have to pass through a period of germination, in which thoir delicate germ-tubes 
are so exceedingly sensitive to external agents, that the morest trace of acids or alkalies, or 
poisons of various kinds, kills them in a moment, it seemed obvious that all we had to do 
was to apply a seleoted “ weed-killer” to the germinating spores. The discoveries made 
concerning the way a fungus attacks the solid coil-walls of the host-plant are remarkable. 
Solvents of various kinds have been shown to be excreted from the tips of the fungus* 
tubes, which dissolve the cell-walls, and enable the tubes to penetrate and pierce holes 
through what would otherwise be impassable barriers, and if a drop of such solvent be 
squeezed out, and a piece of solid cell-wall be steeped in it, the latter melts away under 
our eyes. The pollon-tubes pierce their way down the style of the flower similarly. 

The Necessity to Import American Vines as Cuttings. 

The Chairman tabled the following paper :— 

liiMHftntt Vine*.- -Vndcr this title Mr. A. P. Hayne, Ph B., and in charge of Viticulture 
at the Unncrsity of California, has now prepared a pamphlet with a view of aiding those 
who wish their ravaged vineyards replanted, and to correct misconceptions of some funda¬ 
mental principles. More or joss all American species can withstand the attacks of the 
phylloxera, which will be found on the roots, as their bites cicatrise them, but those are 
not followed up by the rottenness of the roots from which the European vines, the varieties 
ot Vitis vim tern, soon perish. All the proposed remedies to preserve the European vines 
arc either too expensive, or do not more than check the rapidity of the spread of the insect. 
Submersion for three months is but seldom possible, and even then leads to the vines 
contracting other diseases. Planting in sandy soil means 85 per cent, of pure sand 
without ever so small an admixture of Way, heavy manuring, arid crops of inferior quality. 
Bi-sulphide of carbon and sulfocarbonate of potassium injected into the soil require to he 
repeated annually, and thus can only he used for exceptionally valuable vineyards, or 
w bore a few diseased vinos have been destroyed, and these mseetsidcs are applied in stronger 
doses which would destroy living vines. After the unfortunate appearance of the 
phylloxera in Europe some thirty-six years ago, it was found that wherever there was an 
American vine in a vineyard, it alone did not seem to be affected, and where some of 
those had been grafted with the European sorts they gave abundant and excellent crops. 
The first attempts, however, of planting and grafting on a largo scale, were disappointing; 
but among all some wore noted that flourished most exceptionally and yielded, after graft¬ 
ing, heavier crops than had ever been obtained from European vines on the same soil. 
This led to closer attention to the eighteen distinct species of American vines. Failures 
in plantations on resistant roots or producing smaller crops merely show that they are 
not adapted to the soil, just as would be the case if the wrong variety of V. vinifora were 
planted. Mr. Hayne declares, and probably not only from his (Californian experience, as 
ho has boon instructed at Montpellier, in France, that resistant roots perfectly adapted to 
soil, climate, stock, Ac., will produce h«a\icr crops, sweeter and bettor matured grapes of 
larger size than the V. vinifera would produce on the same soil, where there is no 
phylloxera at all. As regards the quality of the wine the results are in favor of the 
grafted vino, and it should be noted that grafted vineyards are less apt to coulure, or the 
dropping of the young berries. The only drawback is the extra time and expense of 
grafting and cultivation, as the resistant vinos require more care to get them started. The 
greatest difficulty after all is that each of the eighteen American species ombraces many 
hundreds of varieties, and even the species are with many quite confusing. There are 
hundreds of varieties of V. riparia, Ac., of which some are valuable and others are not, 
enough to ruin many vignerons who planted the wrong varieties, especially in France, 
where the find plantations were made. By these mistakes we may now profit as well as 
by the successes achieved by others. Local experience is necessary also, no doubt; but 
the dearly-bought experience of other countries should not be ignored. In the first place, 
we can dismiss sixteen of the species as requiring either special soils, or on account of thoir 
refusal to grow from cuttings, and thus we have to deal only with Vitis riparia and 
Rupestris and their varieties. But now comes the real difficulty: to select the variety. 
Mr. Hayne says, in order to select the best to be had, one may have to go perhaps to the 
other side of the world, as wo shall have to do. To produce stocks from seeds ho calls a 
mistake, it being seldom that a grape seedling is as good as the mother vine; but some 
will raise the question, whether we have not been able to raise one already, or may raise 
one that is worth propagating without running the risk of introducing the phylloxera 
with cuttings from rocognised varieties. After once phylloxera has reached Houth 
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Australia those should he of course purchased. What is wanted is a very vigorous and 
largo-wooded variety that will easily accommodate itself to new soils and conditions. 
This may he here, hut are they sufficiently resistant % t For European soils varieties of 
V. riparia is found the best all round, as from 2,500,000,000 vines grafted on resistant 
stocks 1,700,000,000 am of this species, and the rest mostly V. rupestris. From Mr. 
Hayno’s statements it appears, however, that V. rupestris should he planted in South 
Australia, except m a few places, where "V. riparia would find sufficient depth, moisture, 
coolness, and richness of soil. Riparia roots do not go down like those of Rupestris, and 
the latter can therefore stand drought, where the former would perish. For California, also, 
V. rupestris is generally recommended, which i believo 1ms yet more summer rains than 
wo leave. A cause of failure is only too often that the soil was not properly prepared for 
planting. American vines require a good ploughing twice as deep as for our European 
vines, and the drier and poorer the soil the greater car*' should be taken to prepare it. 
With ordinary ploughing the National School of Agriculture of France could achieve no 
success; but, after the same land had a very deep ploughing, cuttings from the same 
variety of V. riparia taken from the former plantation did as well as any vineyard in 
France. Hybridisation between American species has been carried on with a view of 
obtaining a grape that will resist, and yet have a quality, which will make grafting un¬ 
necessary. The foxy taste makes the wine, however, rather unpalatable, ami hitherto even 
Lenoir (or Jacquez) has not reached the standard as regards quantity or quality. Again, 
the hybrids of European with American vines do not possess the muhh degree of resistance 
as tin 1 American parent possessed, and even of the foxy flavor they are not quite free, 
though when properly adapted to the soil they are wry vigorous and thick-wooded, so 
that many prefer them to pour varieties of Riparia or Rupestris Hut the perfect direct 
producer is not yet found, ami grafting on the select varieties of the pure A meiieau species 
is still the best way to renew a vineyard The chief difficulty with these is only that all 
American vines dislike strong!) calcareous soils, though some will do better than others. 
In the cognac region of France, in some of tin 1 most famous vineyards, it has been found 
almost impossible to make either the Riparia or Rupestris grow, and they will have to try 
perhaps Vitis Rerlandioii, by means of layers, for this species will not grow from cuttings. 
For the value of a vine is not merely its resistance; it must be thick-wooded, and adapted 
to the soil and climate, that will enable it to support the graft with a sufficient amount of 
sap. The nodosities on the \cry young, tender rootlets, insulting from the sting of the 
phylloxera, arc found on most American vines, and still they may he valuable resistant*. 
They are whitish or pinkish, and resemble somewhat the head and neck of a long-billed 
bird, and the insert (or several of them) is, as a rule, to he found in the acute angle 
formed whore the head joins the neck, or, in other words, on the throat If, however, 
cancerous patches of decomposition are found on th<* more fully-developed roots, something 
more serious is threatened, namely a tuberosity. This indicates less resistance, and it is 
customary to judge of the resistance of a vine by the nature, number, and position of the 
tuberosities. When these are found only to produce a wound, with a scah-liko covoring 
of cork, which may, when dry, he sealed off' with the finger nail, there is very high 
resisting power. Hut as the cancers become deeper seated, and appear more numerous 
on the older roots, the more does the resisting power of the vine fall. A scale to indicate 
the resistance has been adopted, the maximum being taken as 20, and the minimum 
as 0. Thus the resisting power of the best Riparia and Rupestris varieties is given 
as 10*50, and that of the hybrid Lenoir as 12. The injury the insect does to the vine 
is not the loss of sap, for that is infinitesimal, hut the decay of the roots. Old vines may 
not he destroyed for years, hut the smaller root-system of a young vino cannot long 
support the life of it. It is folly to plant non-resistant vines in place of others that havo 
already been destroyed by the insect, for the y will have tu he uprooted again in the course 
of three or four years. On the contrary, it is necessary to take into consideration all the 
requirements and adaptions of the different kinds of American vines, to obtain the host 
possible results instead of merely a fair one. As regards silieious clays, or loams, their 
compactness, humidity, and fertility is to be considered. If the soil does contain loss than 
8 per cent, of clay, it is classed as “light soil,” and although European vines develop 
normally in them, only some Americans, and amongst them Rupestris and Lenoir, grow 
well, while Riparia and othors make but feeble growth. An excess of silieious sand, how¬ 
ever, becomes hard and compact after dry weather, so that oven an excess of clay seems 
less harmful. A friable, light, warm soil is necessary for Riparia and Rupestris, as they 
have mostly sparse root-systems, much ramified, being terminated by an abundant growth 
of very tenacious root-lmirs. Hybrids of American species (Americo-American) and witl\ 
European (Franco-American) will develop vigorously in compact soils, as they have a more 
powerful root-system. In our dry soils the root-Bystom muBt be very well developed, 
which it will not be in excessively moist soils. As regards fertility, Rupestris thrives 
bettor than others in poor soils, if tending to dryness; Riparia is more exacting, it throws 
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its roots out horizontally, instead of downwards, as in the case of Kupestris. No matter 
what the fertility of the soil may be, unless you plough the land deep before planting, say 
twice as deep as is usual, American vines will not grow well. If this is done, you may 
advance crop-bearing from one to two years, according to Professor Vialas. The soonci 
Winegrowers in South Australia make up their minds that it is but a question of time 
before the phylloxera will make its appearance here, and act accordingly, -the better it will 
be for them. Quarantine regulations can only delay the advent. Infection by the winged 
form is stated to be less likolv than b} the gall, or root-fox m, or the egg of one or both. 
Hence too great care cannot be taken in avoiding the introduction of cuttings which arc 
not disinfected, as well as boxes, packing material, k<\ Cuttings can be readily thoroughly 
disinfected, but not rooted vines, without destroying the greater part of them. Mr. llayne 
says that V. rupestris St. Georges has been selected at the Experimental Station as the 
most suitable for California, and as our climate is somewhat similar, from the absence of 
summer rains, it is probably also to be recommended for South Australia, or at least ono 
of the Kupestris group, whose natiu: habitat is in soils much more arid and poor than 
where Ttiparia is growing wild on moist shady banka of streams, or in the depth of forests. 
The characteristics of Kupestris are a vigorous husky vine with short, thick, strong trunk; 
one-year-old wood, daik reddish-brown or shiny chestnut; leaves, when young, transparent 
russet-red, when old, glabrous, thick, and green; small, wider than long, not lohed, 
obtusely serrated, and folded together to form a gutter ; bunch small, with small spherical, 
violet-black berries, the interior of which is highly colored, is not so easily grafted when 
old as Riparia, roots long, slender, nnd very hard, sometimes large and bushy, as in 
“ Kupe v tnsdu LatT Over 130 varieties arc known, but, as a rule, it may be said that the 
valuable forms show very great, vigor, strong trunk and canes, with thick, shirn leaves. 
All varieties with pulo-gmm or yellowish thin leaves should be rejected. Professor P. 
Viulla names the following as valuable, and with the following resisting power: — Kupestris 
Mission, Guuzin, Martin (violet leaved), Keole, Kansas, Fort Worth, Y. No. fit, all 1H 
points of resistance; No. (>3 of 17 points, and Celoburne, Metallica, No 0*2, and du Lat of 
10 points of resistance. Of these he recommends as tin* most valuable for all-rouiul 
adaptability, K. St. Georges (its resisting power is not given), Martin, Mission, and 
Gan/.m R. St. Georges replaces actually the Lenoir and Solonis in poor calcareous soils, 
throws out fewer suckers, and is more vigorous and thicker-wooded than any other thus 
fai found, Synouoma are Phenornene, Phenomene du Lot, Sijas, Monticloa, St Georges 
eiigc, . 

/V^ Hip ana —The characteristics are not given by Mr. llayne, but they spread much, 
have long joints, with leaves at first folded along the midrib, hut afterwards opening out 
flat, usually heart-shaped or three-lobod, with sharp teeth, upper surface smooth, often 
very glossy, underneath duller green, smooth, or with a few hairs on the veins ; hunch and 
berry small. They grow easy from cuttings, graft very well, and although not so vigorous 
as Vitis cordi folia and rotundifolia, these latter refuse to grow from cuttings. Uipuriu 
insist, however, on moisture and n certain amount of richness and fertility of the soil, and 
it is the former which will make it less valuable on most localities for South Australia. All 
the small-leaved tomentose varieties should bo rejected, and Mr. Havne speaks as well of 
Riparia Gloire de Montpellier as they do at the Capo of Good Hope, also of K. Grande 
Glabre and U. Martin; ail of which show 18 points of resistance and 20 points of vigor 
out of 20 us highest number. All other species and hybrids arc deemed to be more or less 
undesirable, even Lenoir, Ilerbomont, Clinton, and Vialla. The hybrid Solonis is valuable 
only in cold compact soils, too moist for any other American vine except the Lenoir, and 
it will oven thrive in salty or alkaline land, but grafts badly. V. ealtformea is but little 
more resistant than V. vinifera; and A', arizonica, though possessing a good resisting 
power (16), grows readily from cuttings, and grafts well, seems yet to bo inferior to 
Kupestris and Kiparia. If these latter cannot bo obtained, adapted us they are to different 
soils, you are compelled to look amongst the available species, or Amcrico-American, or 
Franco-American hybrids; first, for proved resistance to phylloxera,' and for vigor, 
thickness of cane, and, in our climate, whether they will thrive in occasional droughts. 
But it is, at all ©vents, a risky matter ; years and much money may be lost. The seedlings 
raised here are of course nondescript; they may show good strong canes, grow from 
cuttings and graft well, yet their resistance may not be better than V, californica, and, of 
course, there are no means of trying them in that respect. This, after all, is the chief aim 
in planting American vinos—to be prepared whenever the phylloxera appears in South 
Australia. Notwithstanding the assurance of Mr. llayne, that it is safe to obtain 
disinfected cutting*, f havo ray grave doubts about giving to private persons a permission 
to introduce them unless a nursery be established on the southern end of Kangaroo island, 
or any other island under Government control. Cuttings not rooted vines could be 
removed from there aftor some years; and, again, those should bo disinfected, to he doubly 
sure. This nursery might have to bo kept for perhaps eight \ ears, until a sufficient 
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number had been distributed, from which henceforth the necessary cuttings would be 
obtained for larger plantations. To me it appears necessary to introduce cuttings of one 
of the above Rupestris varieties, and, if possible, the Rupestris fit. Georges. If one of 
the Riparia varieties should also be tried to a limited extent, R. Gloire do Montpellier is 
easily obtained in France. 

Some of the remarks made by Mr. Hayne on grafting are interesting. Callus is rapidly 
formed by varieties like V. Bcrlandieri, Rupestris St. Georges, Cabernet Sauvignon, and 
others, and the more so in a temperature of 68" F.; but it must not exceed from 87° to 96", 
nor below 60° F. If a cutting or a grafted cane bo plunged into water so as to cover the 
lower parts of it, no cicatricious tissue whatever will form. In fact, grafts covered with 
fine sand, kept constantly wet by irrigation, instead of merely slightly moist, may pdt out 
young shoots; but will never form a joint. Grafts deeply buried in very compact soils, 
which will prevent a supply of oxygen, will form scarcely any e Jill us. In general, unless 
the stock and the graft are of the same variety, an enfeeblemont of the graft, accompanied 
by an oxeessive fructification, is the result. The bunches and berries are larger, earlier 
ripe, and contain more sugar. The greater the difference in variety the greater will he 
the difference in effects. Grafts on the Muscadina, Ampelopsis, and Cissus will soon 
porish : even grafts of European vines on Riparia show a groat difference in vigor, loss in 
other resistant stocks, and still loss in Franco-American hybrids. Various European 
varieties do not always behave alike on the same stock. Oarignan does fairly well on 
Riparia; Grenache has but a medium affinity to resistant stocks Mourastel suffers but 
little; Muscats, Muscadelle, and Sauvignon do well on resistant stock ; Cabernet Sauvignon 
maintains it orginal vigor; Pinots and Malbec are more sensitive to the ehlorose on dry 
and calcareous soils Raffia-tying is preferable to any other ligature for whip-grafts, 
clastic bands being too expensive. For cleft-grafts no tying is required, as the stock is 
generally thick enough to hold the graft in place ; and daubing them with clay prevents 
respiration, as would also the bands of raffia if they were made to touch each other at whip- 
grafts. There is no danger from the sap beginning to flow at the time of grafting; the 
scion is not drowned. Care should be taken in covering up the graft; too deep is as bad 
as insufficient covering. The cutting of any roots made by the graft should not be 
neglected, as you endanger otherwise the root development of the resistant stock. To 
obtain plenty of strong wood for next year’s propagation from a few cuttings, you should 
cut them into short scions, and graft them on some vigorous resistant or non-resistant 
vines, taking care to pinch off all weak or secondary growth. The most important thing 
is the preparation of the cutting-stock All the buds or eves, even the one at the very 
base, should be carefully cut away with the knife, so that they cannot grow out again. 
This precaution is more particularly necessary in the ease of the Rupestris, and thus pre¬ 
pared they take hotter than almost any other. Prof. Vialla states that 80 per cent, of no 
less than 45,000 grafted Rupestris cuttings grew well; and even of a number of grafted 
cuttings of Rupestris imported last year from France, 70 per cent, grew at Han Josf», in 
California. The scion should have one or two buds. Grafted cuttings are made in France 
in April or before, frequently later; and if we are to order a few, together with a large 
number of mere cuttings, not much time should be lost. How they can be best shipped 
to a distant plaoo must be left to some person who forwarded previously lots to California, 
or rather to the Southern Hemisphere—the ('ape. In small bundles they should be 
buried, not too deeply, in cool sand, and kept just moist enough to prevent their drying 
up. In Franco the grafted cuttings are apparently first buried in sand, and not 
planted in the nursery, before the joint is almost complete, the scion commences to 
develop, and the roots to grow. I presume the cuttings may thus be kept until our time 
for planting. The best nursery is a moist, sandy, or gravelly alluvial, rich in humus and 
all the plant-food required for vines—if fertilisers are used they should be applied some 
time before—not apt to bake or crust, nor getting too dry. Grafted cuttings must have the 
joint an inch below the natural level of the soil, and they should be put in on a sloping 
bank, not less than 4in. apart in the row, and if cuttings are planted for grafting in the 
nursery, of course far greater distances will be desirable. 


New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Forster—Messrs. J. Johns, C. Bolt, and W. Bennett. Port 
Lincoln—Mr, W. Hutcherson. 

Beports by Branches. 

The Sborktaiiy reported receipt since previous meeting of twenty-eight 
reports of Branch meetings. 
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REPORTS OF BRANCHES. 

Naracoorte, November 13. 

Present—Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), S. Schinckel, J. Wynes, A. Limbert, 
D. Mclnnes, and R. U. Pans (Hon. See.). 

Summer Fodder. —Members reported failure with cow peas; some grew 
but had died off again. It was also stated that the sorghum plots were not 
doing well, and this was attributed by Mr. Wynes to the cold weather. 

Manures.—A conversational discussion on this subject took place. 

Stock Complaints. —Mr. Limbert reported one of his hoises suffering from 
greasy heels, but members could not suggest a remedy. [It has been stated 
that a very simple and effective treatment is to rub on the affected part a little 
paste made by mixing gunpowder and vinegar together. The Chief Inspector 
of Stock recommends the following treatment:— Give cooling medicine; wash 
heels with soft soap, rub dry, and apply carbolic oil daily; give loz. nitrate of 
potash in bran mash occasionally, keep the animal clean, and give him a rest. 
—Gen. Sec.] Mr. Schinckel stated that a cow of his milked in the morning 
had gone dry by evening, and had not given any milk since. The Chairman 
thought a spoonful of carbonate of soda in half a pint of water would be 
beneficial. 


Belair, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. Alex. Murray (Chairman), W. H Sanders, F. D. Peters- 
wald, W. J. Bartlett, O. Nootnagel, A. Halstead, G. R. Laffer (Hon Sec.) 

Fruit Pests, —Members were of opinion that the appointment of a com¬ 
petent economic entomologist would be of immense value to the producing 
community. Mr. Halstead reported having sprayed trees affected b}' peach 
aphis with kerosene emulsion with good results. Mr. Nootnagel tabled 
specimens of new codim moth traps, which members considered very simple. 

Strawberries. —Mr. Bartlett read the following paper on 44 The Cultivation 
of the Strawberry” :— 

S'electing Land. — In selecting land for growing strawberries I prefer a hill-slope facing 
north, north-west, or west. Such slopes are most suitable for the production of early 
fruit; and while, of course, other situations grow good crops, they are as a rule rather late. 
I believe in planting some strawberries in late ground m order to avoid having more 
ripening at one time than can bo picked, and also to keep up a regular supply for my 
customers throughout the season. Strawberries flourish in a great variety of soils, hut the 
most suitable is a strong loam with cool subsoil. Do not plant on dry sandy soil or on 
gravelly land unless it has a fair quantity of clay mixed with it. ()n slaty land they do 
remarkably well, and stand the heat and dry weather as well aR on any elans of soil. On 
sandy land they may make rapid growth, but it is difficult to keep them aln e through the 
summer. Taking all things into consideration, planting on strong, loamy soil with cool 
clay subsoil or on slaty land will give best results. 

Prep at at ion of Land .—The land should be well broken up to a depth of from 12in. to 
loin, with grubbers, taking care not to bring too much clay to the surface, as it bakes very 
hard in the summer, and does not retain the moisture as it would do if left below’ tho 
surface. The land should be loft in as big dmls as possible throughout the summer to 
allow tho air to penetrate and sweeten the soil. Towards the end of summer the clods 
should he well broken up, and tho land then dug with a fork so as to leave no tdods 
unbroken beneath the surface; then harrow down, and it will be in a first-class condition 
for planting. 

Varieties.— In choosing the varieties to plant I consider the Margaret the most profitable 
to grow, being the most prolific by far, of good color, and fairly firm. They pay mo better 
at 4d. per pound than Sir <J oseph Paxtons at 6d. The latter are not, in my opinion, naturally 
shy hearers; hut being late, usually suffer from lack of raoieturo. They are very firm, of 
high quality, good color, aromatic, and carry well to any part of the colony. The Edith 
is a very fair bearer, but also very soft. Being one of the first to mature, 1 would, how¬ 
ever, always plant a few. 
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Planting .—In planting strawberries on a largo scale I would plant at not less than 
27in. apart between the rows to allow plenty of room to use the cultivator. The 
plants should bo one foot apart in the rows. Planting with a double line saves a lot of 
trouble—ono line up and the other clown, and there is less treading on the soil, which is 
also a matter of some importance, especially when it is wet. Some growers make a 
praetico of cutting off part of the roots when planting; but 1 am altogether agamB't it, 
as, having planted both ways, I am quite sure they do bettor planted with the root intact. 
1 would plant one row of Edith to every nine of Margarets, as by doing so the latter set 
better and come in earlier. 

Cultivation after Wanting .—Attention to the plants after setting thorn out is one of the 
chief points in successful strawberry-growing. Some people appear to think they have 
only to plant and then wait for the fruit; but unless they cultivate well and keep them 
free from woods they will need to wait a long time for their crop. Now, there is great 
difference of opinion as to whether shallow or deep cultivation is best. During the past 
throe or four years 1 have confined myself almost entirely to strawberry-growing, and 
have carefully tried both methods. With plants up to two years old shallow cultivation 
gives best results. 1 plant m May and June, and give at least two light booings before 
October, even if there are no weeds, as it induces quicker growth, and the plants get 
better established before the hot weather sots in. With the plants growing well there is 
also a fair chance of getting a small quantity of very fine fruit off the young plants, i 
may say that from my strawberry plot \ picked about 1,80011)8. of the finest fruit 
T ever saw off bushes only five months old, and this I put down mainly to shallow 
cultivation. Wheu the bushes get older, however, deep cultivation is necessary, as the 
plants seem to have more vigor and produce finer fruit. Doep cultivation should 
never he carried on after May, as the plants start to make their root growth for fruit 
after the first rains, and if these are interfered with it will make the* crop later and injure; 
the chances of a good crop. 

Kki*lantin«. - Many people contend that strawberry beds cannot he profitably replanted, 
and I must admit that they do not do so well on land that has previously carried straw¬ 
berries. it soon is as if they soon exhaust some necessary constituent which might he 
replaced by moans of commercial fertilisers if we only knew what it was. Information 
on this point would he of great value to strawberry-growers. [Strawberries art* a very 
exhausting crop, and take from tho soil large quantities of phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and 
potash. The general practice in America, where they are grow n on a large scale, is to 
get two or throe crops off the plants; then plough them under and grow other crops for 
several years, making strawberry beds in new ground each season. The practice of 
replanting old beds is not referred to at all in any of tin; publications in the Bureau 
Library. One authority recommends manuring poor soil before planting with ftewts. to 
dewts. superphosphate, ‘iewts. to 3cwts. nitrate of soda, and 1 Jcwts. to 2cwts. muriate of 
potash per acre*, or giving a very liberal dressing of well-rotted stable manure. Possibly 
similar treatment would do in replanting old bods.— Gen. Sec.] 


Clarendon, November 18* 

Present—Messrs. James Wright (Chairman), J. Spencer, A. Harper, 
J. Chapman, W. A. Morphett, W. Spencer, J. Piggott, A. A. Harper, J. Juers, 
and A. L. Morpliett (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying. —Members were very pleased with the Jersey bull loaned by the 
Government to the Branch, and thought he would prove of great value to the 
district. Several members reported disease amongst dairy cattle, causing stiff¬ 
ness in the limbs and difficulty in -rising. Mr. Harper stated that one of his 
cows had succumbed to the disease. 

Fruit-growing.— Mr W. A. Morphett read a short paper on this subject. 
He recommended that all pruning should be finished by the middle of August, 
and the prusings burnt. The trees should be kept low, and the old trees cut 
back, as low trees mean economy in spraying, pruning, and picking. Only 
good varieties should be planted, and in old orchards poor varieties should be 
cut dawn and reworked or grubbed up. Lirnewashing the stems and an 
occasional spraying of the limbs with the same material will prove beneficial 
in keeping down insects, liclien, &c. The old bark should be scraped off* as it 
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only affords a harbor for insects. The land should be properly cultivated and 
kept free of weeds. Great care should be exercised in picking, and soft fruits 
in particular very carefully handled. It will pay with all fruits to line the 
boxes with paper. It pays best in the long run to put only one quality in one 
box, and keep ail damaged fruit for the pigs. 


Forster, November 4th. 

Inaugural Meeting. 

Present—Messrs. W. Johns, F. Towill, A. Johns, J. Sears, J. K. Holt, S. II. 
Plummer, and S. Sears ; J. G. Whitfield, W. G. F. Plummer, and II. Plummer, 
of Bowhill Branch, and four visitors. 

Business. —Mr. J. G. Whitfield was voted to the chair and gave an address 
on the working of the Bureau, and was followed by Mr. W. G. F. Plummer on 
the same subject. Messrs. A. Johns, F. Towill, and S. II. Plummer were 
elected Chairman, Vice chairman, and lion. Sec. respectively. It was decided 
to meet monthly, and that each member in turn be responsible for the business 
of the meetings. 

CoNsuin ation of Fodder. —Mr. II. Plummer read extract from paper 
read by Mr. F. Wheaton at liedhill on this subject. Mr. A. Johns recom¬ 
mended planting sheaoaks as a break wind. They would break the strong 
prevailing winds, provide shelter for stock, and give a large supply of food in 
seasons of drought. If the fruits are picked before they arc quite mature and 
.allowed to dry the seeds drop out. Sow the seeds in nursery beds and plant 
out in March and April. Mi. J. Sears advocated gathering as much straw as 
necessary and leaving the rest on the field instead of burning it. 


Port Lincoln, November 19. 

Present—Messrs. S. Valentine (Chairman), J. 1). Bruce, 11. Puckridge, J. 
Teller, VV. Laidhuv. K. Chapman, W. P. Goode, K. S. Browne, W. Hutcherson, 
and J. Anderson (Hon. Sec.). 

Branch Show. —Lipson Branch agreed to co-operate in holding the annual 
Branch show of produce at Port Lincoln in March next. 

Sheep-farming on Coasty Country. — Considerable discussion, in which 
all the members took part, ensued on Mr. Browne's paper. Mr. Laidlaw said 
for coast disease, especially with cattle and horses, he had used sulphate of 
iron with good results, but with cows in milk great care was required, as it 
prevented the cream from rising. He had kept a bull healthy on coast country 
during past five years by giving him a few drinks of water highly colored with 
sulphate of iron on first signs of disease appearing. As the animal got older 
he became less subject to the complaint. With sheep he puts the aged 
animals on coasty country at the time of the year when they are most liable to 
the disease, and in this way manages with two changes during the year. He 
thought dipping had not been fully successful in destroying tick, but it 
certainly improved the wool. He did not believe in skirting the wool, more 
than taking off any dirty pieces. Ail members agreed that iron was the only 
known remedy for coast disease; the best plan being to shift the stock on to 
ironstone country when possible, and, failing this, to give sulphate of iron in 
the drinking water, taking care that the water is constantly stirred, as the iron 
precipitates very quickly. Coast disease is not so bad as it used to be ; and it 
was suggested this might possibly be due to the constant travelling of sheep 
from ironstone to coasty country carrying a certain amount of iron on to the 
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latter. Mr. Valentine said he knew of coasty animals recovering when yarded 
in a place where stock from a particular station on ironstone country were 
yarded the first night of travel. It was suggested that as there was plenty of 
almost pure ironstone gravel in many places near to coasty country it might be 
worth while carting a quantity of it and spreading it in patches here and there. 
All the members were in favor of dipping for tick, and many thought it would 
he more effective if done some time after shearing when there is a little wool 
to carry the dip. 


Pine Forest, November 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. Phillis (Chairman), J). F. Kennedy, W. H. Jettner, 
J. Flowers, and R. Harr, jun. (Hon. Sec ), 

Straw-haling Presses. —Mr. Kennedy called attention to article in the 
September issue of the Journal of Agriculture and Industry in reference to 
utilisation of straw. lie thought the subject well worthy of the serious con¬ 
sideration of stockowners in view of the frequent occurrence of seasons of 
scarcity. Other members agreed, .and it was resolved that—“This branch 
requests the Minister of Agriculture to obtain a continuous haling press for use 
at the Roseworthy Agricultural College, and that some buildings of baled 
straw be erected there to demonstrate the benefits of this system of conserving 
the straw.” 

Harvest.— Members were of opinion that within a radius of eight miles of 
I3ews the crops will average from 3bush. to 4bush. per acre. 

Rainfall —A table showing the rainfall at Hews during each month of 
the past three years was tabled. The totals were:—1895, I2'380in.; 189(i, 
14'850in.; 1897, to end of October, 10‘380in. During the first four months 
of 1897 the total fall was only lin. 


, Benmark, November 12. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Harrison (in chair), H. A. llossell, F. *J. Rurrill, 
E. Taylor, S. R. Cox, and W. II. Waters (Hon. Sec.). 

Curing Lemons.— Mr. Cox showed lemons cured in red gum sawdust, 
which members considered compared very well with lemons cured in teatree 
bark. 

Apricot Trees Dying. —Mr. W. H. Harrison, M.A., read the following 
paper:— 

We are all quite aware that in our apricot plantations young trees in various stages of 
growth sometimes suddenly, and sometimes gradually, show signs of premature decay. It 
would he absurd, in the absence of careful quantitative analysis of the soils in the immediate 
vicinity and comparison with the result of analysis of soil somewhat similar in appear* 
ance, hut where the trees are uniformly healthy and vigorous, to speak dogmatically as 
to the exact cause or causes of this undesirable state of things; still it is a matter whicn so 
seriously affects many of the Renmsirk settlers that, although considerably puzzled in my 
endeavors to trace a sufficient connection between cause and effect, I- readily assented, at 
the request of our Secretary, to introduce the subject for discussion, in the hope that some 
practical remedial measures might be suggested from a comparison of our several 
experiences. 

It seems to me quite clear that the evil under consideration does not result from 
exhaustion of the soil, but chiefly if not entirely from the presence of soluble mineral 
substances in excess, principally alkali, in the form of chlorides and carbonates. While 
these salts in minute quantities constitute valuable elements of plant food, any one of 
them greatly in excess of the requirements of any particular plant will prove fatal to the 
plant. Without careful quantitative analysis of both the surface and the subsoil we are 
altogether in the dark os to the suitability of any particular spot of our greatly varying 
soil for any particular variety or kind of fruit tree, or to what extent it is practical to 
modify the nature of any givon spot so as to fit it for tho growth of trees which at 
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present have a tendency to die out prematurely. While urging most strongly the 
desirability of analysis of our several varieties of soil, my long experience as a teacher of 
agricultural chemistry places tnc entirely in accord with the statements of Professor 
Lowrie, as quoted in the November issue of the Journal of Agriculture , in reply to 
inquiries inado by the Inkerman Branch, to the effect that analysis showing merely 
the elementary constituents of a soil is not alone a, sufficient basis on which to 
form an opinion as to the suitability of any particu’ar soil for any particular 
plant. The remarks of the General Secretary on this subject, however, while perhaps 
affording the host practical advice to farmers whose main object is to increase the pro* 
duetiveneas of their land, scarcely apply to our case. If we can learn the percentage 
of alkali, organic matter, and soluble phosphates wo shall be in a much bettor position to 
to try experiments on a small scale. 1 think inquiries should be made at the School of 
Minos as to whether we can obtain information on the one or two points suggested as 
above without having to pay for the complete analysis of the sample sent. [Branches of 
the Bureau can have soils analysed at the School of Mines at a charge of 3s. for each 
determination required; that is, if the percentage of, sav, throe of the constituents of the 
Moil is required the charge will be 9s. -Gen. Sec ] It seems to me that such information 
ought to bo obtained gratuitously from the School of Mines through the Central Bureau. 
When I had the control of a laboratory 1 was always most willing to make such 
examinations, finding such work most suitable employment for the students. 

1 have carefully examined the dead and unhealthy trees on Mr. Swmey's plantation as 
far as m\ very limited appliances would admit. The soil is a fair specimen of average 
suudv loam, occasionally verging on clay loam. 1 found the somewhat abundant presence 
of alkaline carbonates in all parts of the plantation, but particularly on the portion where 
there were most dead and unhealthy flues Although there does not appear to be a defl- 
eienc\ of phosphoric acid, it is possible that a liberal application of phosphatic manure 
might make a more even balance and somewhat counterbalance the effects of a probable 
excess of alkali. Frequent light dressings of gypsum ought to he beneficial, especially on 
the hard patches ; and good results might he obtained from slitting the baik continuously 
from the ha.M‘ to the union of the main branches: also from whitewashing the trunks of 
tie'*N slightly affected. Whatever other mode of treatment may he adopted, it follows as 
a matter ot course that the whole of the often superabundant crop of fruit should be 
removed at once on a young tree showing signs of suffering. 

Insect Powder Plant. —A member reported having a co isiderable 
quantity of flowers of the Pyrothrum, or insect powder plant, and wished to 
know what treatment was necessary to convert it into insect powder. [Pick 
the flower beads, dry them till brittle, and grind to powder.— Gen. Si:c.] 


Forest Range, December 2. 

Present—Messrs. J. Vicars (Chairman), G. Monks, A. Green, H. Cherry- 
man, R. Townsend, J. G. Rogers, »). B. Fry, C. Stafford, R. M. liackett (Hon. 
See.), and one visitor. 

Seed Potatoes. — Membeis generally obtain change of seed each year from 
the plains, except when two crops are grown, in which cas^ the seed potatoes 
are kept for the next crop. Mr. Monks said he had kept potatoes from Novem¬ 
ber till October by spreading them out in an airy loft; they keep best when 
they have turned green. Some growers keep them in hags, turning them 
occasionally. 

Raspberry Crop.— Members reported light crop of raspberries and small¬ 
ness of fruit through dry weather. The crops were also greatly injured by 
severe frost on night of November 27. 

Seed Experiments.— Mr. Green tabled sample of Burpee’s Quality pea, 
grown from Bureau seed. He believed it would prove a valuable variety for 
dry seasons; it was a good cropper, with fair-sized pods, matures within twelve 
weeks from sowing, and grows about 8ft. high. 

Oodlin MoxHL^-Mr. R, M. Hackett read the following paper:— 

In considering the advisableness of this Branch requesting the Central Bureau to use its 
influence to obtain the appointment of an economic entomologist, we have first to ask 
ourselves, as growers; Is it necessary ? At the Conference of Hills Branches reference 
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was made to the fact that the eodlin moth post was deercasing in our district, also in 
certain portions of ('oromandel Valloy. This fad, it soems to mo, must be due to one of 
three causes—First, to unsuitability of climate; second, to extra care taken by growers to 
exterminate the pest; or thirdly, to the action of natural enemies. Referring to the first 
cause, unsuitability of climate, T find it is stated in Californian Fruits “ That in the 
cooler parts of the State there is apparently considerable delay in transformation, and 
doposit of eggs at random on skin of fruit/* l think growers will agree that in this point 
our experience as a district agrees with the Californian authority, and that climatic 
conditions here aro probably keeping the moth in cheek. Secondly, as to oxtra oaro of 
growers here in fighting the moth, it has not taken place; we have not set ourselves to keep 
it out, and cannot claim any credit for its decrease. Thirdly, to the action of its natural 
enemies, I firmly believe that it is owing to the action of some kinds of cannibal or 
parasitical insects that the moth does not spread amongst us, and possibly to other insect 
friends of whom we know too littlo about. Now, will an entomologist be able to help us P 
I think, if one were appointed, his time would be necessarily fully employed at head¬ 
quarters in classifying, &c.-~doubtless a great thing in the interests of science, hut of very 
little good to us as growers. Through the Central Bureau we at present have nearly all 
the advantages of having a Government entomologist, for we do not want specific 
knowledge of insect life so much as a general knowledge of whether the insocts about us 
aro hurtful or the reverse, that knowledge the Central Bureau is always willing to give 
us. But what I think we do want is for the growers to forward insects for identification, 
and to have same returned to them after being named, so that the Branch could have an 
objoct lesson before them. The cost of a ease or two—one for injurious and the other for 
helpful insects—would be trifling,and the consent of the Minister of Education to keeping 
some at the local school could doubtless be obtained. Another reason advanced besides 
the eodlin moth and its enemies for having a Government entomologist appointed is the 
fear of the introduction of the fruit fly ; hut in what way he would bo serviceable in 
preventing its introduction I cannot sec. The present regulations are stringent enough; 
if it is found here, the department having power under the Aet to destroy, with or without 
compensation, trees in any gardens found affected, if the owners persistently neglect to 
obey the regulations under tin* Act. It seems to me that a hotter course than pressing 
for the appointment of an entomologist, involving as it would considerable cost, would 
be to refer the matter for discussion, to the Conference of Branches, to ho held next 
February, subject, of course, to any action the Government might take in the meantime. 

Mr. Vicars considered an entomologist to travel round the gardens investigating 
the natural enemies of the eodlin moth and other pests, as the late Fraser S. 
Crawford used to, would be of immense benefit to the growers. Most of the 
members agreed, and also considered that the eodlin moth was being kept in 
check in this district by some enemies One member thought it would be a 
mistake to make spraying with Paris green compulsory, as they would probably 
destroy their friends as well as foes. [The enemies of the eodlin moth, if any, 
would not eat the fruit, and consequently could not he injured by the Paris 
green or other arsenates. If a spray such as kerosine emulsion or resin wash 
were used, then both friends and enemies might be injured where both exist 
in the open air. The caterpillar of the eodlin moth, being inside the fruit, 
would not be injured by any kind of sprayed compound.— Gen. Sec.] The 
following resolution was carried:— 44 That this Branch favors the appointment 
of an entomologist, but is of opinion that the subject should he discussed at the 
next Conference of Branches in February.” 


Dawson, November 13. 

Present—Messrs. R. Kenton (Chairman), S. Chapman, C. F. W. Just, J. 
Kenseley, A. G. Kennedy, F. Schebilla, Thomas Weatherall, A. H. Warner, 
A. F. Dempsey (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors, * 

Kajnfall.— Reports showing the rainfall during past ten months were 
tabled. At Cavenagh West the record for each month is as follows:— 
January, 0’200in.; February, 0*fi50in.; March, nil; April, 0*150m ; May, 
0 305in.; June, 0'930in.; July, l’420in.; August, 0*635in.; September, 
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0’230in.; October, 0-295in., or a total of 4*B65in. At Cavenagb East the 
total record is about an inch more, while in other parts of the district it is 
even less. 

Binder Twine in Chafe. —Mr. Wetherall referred to loss of horse 
through felt balls forming in the stomach, and stated that the owner attributed 
these to the fact that the annimal had been fed on chaff which was found to 
contain a quantity of cut binder twine. Several members stated they had lost 
stock from the same cause. Deaths from these balls was a common occurrence 
in the North in dry seasons, and was attributed to the fibrous nature of the 
bushes and other fet'd. They did not consider that the binder twine had any¬ 
thing to do with it, though the practice of some merchants in cutting it up 
with the chaff was strongly condemned, as the twine was certain to have an 
injurious effect on animals swallowing it. It was finally resolved—“ That this 
Branch, recognising the ill effects that are likely to accrue to stock fed on 
chaff mixed with binder twine, suggests that the subject should bo laid before 
the Branches of the Bureau, in ordei to ascertain the best means of prevent¬ 
ing a continuation of this growing custom. M 

Diseases oe Houses,— Mr. Wetherall read the following paper on “Some 
Diseases of Horses” :— 

In addressing an unpiofeswonul audience on the sulijwt^pf diseases in horses, I am 
deeply conscious of being myself a non-professional; i shall therefore only endeavor to 
deal with diseases in a general way- If, however, 1 can he of any service, and can excite 
a general interest in the treatment, wants, and ailments of those most useful animals, it 
may he followed with practical results. 

1 think the farmer should endeavor to make tin* horse, eow, and sheep a special study, 
for they are objects of social wealth and of vital importance to mankind. The difficulty 
will not he to find something to say about thi diseases of horses, hut to say the most useful 
thing m our limited time I shall not he expected l<» enter into a minute description of 
the diseases known in the district, hut may give a few hints stating some of the broad 
principles and facts that may he useful to some. I have made human diseases almost a 
life-long study, and we know that animals of the higher class sutler from much the same 
diseases as man, and these generally arise from the same causes, as, for example, fevers, 
lung disease, diseases of the liver, kidneys, nervous and muscular systems. Circulation 
of blood is very similar, and the functions of the most important organs of the body are 
the same, and require the same treatment. 

In the disease, as in the treatment, there is hut little distinction between the domesticated 
animals and ourselves. I am aware that differences do exist, but they do not affect the 
general question that the organs of lift- are the same, and require somewhat similar 
treatment as in the human being. Now, J think that the diseases of the organs of 
respiration may first he considered, for none are of more importance, and none are more 
liable to sudden and serious disease. The breathing organs are the lungs and bronchi; 
those we might call the assistants are the nasal passages, the larynx, and what is 
commonly known as the windpipe. It is important to hear in mind that most of the 
diseases connected with the organs of respiration are of an inflammatory nature, e.g. y 
catarrh, inflammation of the larynx, sore throat, bronchitis, pleuritis, pneumonia, and 
pleuro-pneumonia. Many other diseases of the respiratory organs are not inflammatory 
in themselves, but may result in inflammation. Among the causes of diseases of the 
organs of respiration we might mention chill, working on too full a stomach, and when in 
a low condition. The great and sudden atmospheric changes to which we are liable in this 
colony are ready and frequent causes. We are told the diseases of the lungs and air- 
passages constitute more than one-half the ailments to which horses are subject, and they 
are most prevalent during the extreme changes of temperature 

We have heard the horse cough. Cqugh is not a disease in itself—it is a symptom. 
When you hear a cough he sure there is irritation existing somewhere about tho respiratory 
organs. There ore two things to be noted here—the part irritated, the degree to which 
the disease has advanced. By applying the ear to different parts wo may he guided to the 
Beat and nature of tho disease, and much valuable information obtainod. I understand 
that there are no fewer than seven different classes of cough distinguishable in the horse 
—The hard dry cough; moist cough; rattling cough ; soft, chronic, short, and deep hollow 
cough. In distinguishing the diseases in the respiratory organs it is essential to have a 
knowledge of the various classes of cough. This 1 know requites much practice. 

We may have seen horse? affocted with u common cold, i.e., acute inflammation of the 
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mucus membrane which lines the nostrils and upper air passages. It is the same affection 
as that known in our own system as cold in the head. 

No bettor treatment can be used than steaming the head frequently, keep warn, and 
give, say, from two to four drachms of nitrate of potass in the mash or water. T should not 
advise purgative medicine; but if the bowels are constipated I should give a dose of Epsom 
salts with the nitrate of potass. Sometimes a stimulant is necessary ; then I would give 
spirits of nitric ether along with acotate of ammonia. A common cold should never be 
neglectod, as more serious diseases may ensue. 

Bronchitis is another disease to which the horse is subject—inflammation of the bronchial 
tubes. As you may know, there are two kinds of tubes—the larger and the smaller ; the 
inflammation of the latter is by far the most dangerous. If you have reason to sulpect 
bronchitis you must notice the state of the breathing. To a practised eye this is noticeable 
at once. The first positive symptom is the quickened breathing ; a slight whistling or 
hissing sound is heard at the sides of the chest. Sometimes a moro deep and noisy 
sound may be heard in front of the chest. It is chiefly on these sounds we arc able 
to distinguish between inflammation of the larger or smaller tubes. The reason of this 
sound is the passage of air over the dry inflamed membrane. The best treatment will be, 
first, warmth, a restricted diet, and a few doses of spirits of nitrie ether with some acetate 
of ammonia. This treatment, if used early, will in most cases arrest the disoaso before* 
fully establishing itself. Should the disease fully develop, then the only course is to assist 
nature on to what is termed the moist stage. Sedatives, such as opium, should be avoided. 
Salines may be freely used, say half ounce of the chlorate or nitrate of potass in the water 
or mash. In case of weakness, of course diffusible stimulants will have to be given, the 
host possibly being carbonate of ammonia. Nitre might he useful until the kidneys act 
freoly. 

Pneumonia is a frequent disease among horses. This is an inflammation of the substance 
of the lungs. The attack frequently comes on suddenly, at other times more imperceptibly. 
You have reason to suspect an attack when you notice sudden fits of shuddering accom¬ 
panied by cold extremities. The horse, with great restlessness, turns his heqd to his 
rhest. A very marked symptom is the horse stands with his forelegs wide apart. Nature 
leads him to this because it affords greater expansion to the chest. The head is inclined 
downwards, with the nose and nostrils projected The breathing is quick, being very 
irregular. The sound of the chest is peculiar, being of a confused humming noise, this 
giving place to a moist rattle as the disease progresses. -* 

There is another disease which is closely allied to this, viz., pleurisy, an inflammation 
of the delicate membrane which forms the coverings of the lungs and also lines the cavity 
of the (‘best. You may invariably decide that your horse has got pleurisy when you turn 
him somewhat quickly—you will hear a sharp clear grunt, or if you apply pressure to 
his side. The pulse is hard and quick; respiration is short and quick: there is great 
restlessness. 

Now sometimes you have both the.se diseases combined, and it is then termed pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. To distinguish the symptoms requires great practice and skill. But now a 
word as to the treatment. At first 1 should use a sedative in the form of aconite every 
four or six hours until fever shows signs of abatement. 1 should use somewhat freely the 
neutral saltR dissolved in water. My opening medicine would be Epsom salts. After 
the disease has progressed I should use, during the moist stage, carbonate of ammonia with 
gentian and ginger. But we must remember that the remedies will need to be changed as 
the disease runs its course. One thing T may mention—how necessary it is to keep the horse 
at the commencement of the disease on a laxative diet. As to external treatmont, I am 
adverse to irritants, as I am in the case of a human being, chiefly oil the ground of 
conserving the strength of the patient. 

T do not think it is necessary in our limited time to speak of the chronic cough, thick 
wind, roaring, whistling, broken wind, or consumption. 

There is, however, another disease that 1 should like to say a word or two anent, and 
that is influenza. It is a specific disease, in which we find fevor, symptoms of cold, loss of 
appetite, weakness, complicated with liver and lung diseases generally. The nervous 
system is very much affected; indood, so much so that you would suspect pressure on the 
nerve centres. The cause of this depression is the presence of a specific poison in the 
blood. Our knowledge of its nature, causation, and appropriate treatment is somewhat 
imperfect. To this generation it is practically a new disease. Home knowledge we have, 
and 1 think that every possible care should be taken to note the peculiarities of this disease. 
It varies so very much in different horses. There arc many coses, without doubt, where 
the symptoms are so undefined, the attack so slight, that little or no attention was paid 
than that of a common cold. From what we do know, the disease has its origin in some 
peculiar condition of the atmosphere, the exact nature of which we must confess our 
ignorance. Atmospheric causes may generate the disease, but they are rarely sufficient 
to develop them. , /There are evidently other debilitating and poisoning influences: what 
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th 080 »r© wo are not in a position to say. Let mo say, however, whatever may affect 
adversely the general health may predispose to and tend to propagate and disseminate the 
disease. The system of the horse is evidently reduced to such conditions that when the 
poison comes it finds a suitable medium for its development and growth. 

Now, of ail diseases, this requires to be taken in its very earliest stage. The thermometer 
will readily detect the early attack. The first essential thing to do is to give complete 
rest. Very much depends on this. I scarcely know what to say as to treatment; it 
requires not so much the regular education of the veterinary surgeon as experience in 
practice, for it is a disease that varies so much, and lias so many phases, that it can only 
be treated according to the symptoms presented by each case. You will at onco see from 
this the special difficulties to the investigator. But there are special symptoms that require 
special consideration, fn some seasons the disease assumes a high inflammatory character, 
whilst in others it takes a low form. We may, however, refer to what we call those special 
symptoms of a general type without going too much into the details of particular features. 
The first thing noticed the horse is dull, weak, and dispirited; sweats on exertion; his 
appetite fails; his coat looks unnatural; urine becomes thick and scanty; the dung is 
glazed, and sometimes coated with mucus; mouth is hot and unnaturally dry; we have 
noticed a yellowish-red hue. The temperature is unusually high , the pulse is quick and 
oppressed. Yon would think he suffers from headache; if ho moves he staggers in his 
walk. Buch symptoms point clearly to tlio nervous centres being deranged, especially the 
brain. 

At first some simple fever medicine may be required. Should there be noticed watery 
eyes, swollen oyelids, swelling of the legs or under the belly, we must remember these are 
signs of extreme debility. In these cast's stimulants may be required ; ammonia, camphor, 
and ginger, with nutritive gruels, will bo necessary. The discharge from the nose of 
matter may he regarded as a favorable symptom. What is necessary to watch is the 
complication!* of mischief in important internal organs. Shivering is an unfavorable 
symptom, as is also embarrassed breathing. There may be profuse perspiration, which in 
a measure relieves the other symptoms. 

Sometimes, however, the attack takes an unfavorable tarn and becomes complicated with 
pneumonia, the liver, fever, and other symptoms. Things become critical then, and the 
greatest (are and caution arc needed. Stimulants become necessary; sedatives may prove 
injurious. The nerve centres aro always paralysed. Then it is we ought to rouse the 
flickering flame of life. Often we get the intermittent form, gaining strength for a time, 
followed by relapses. And sometimes after recovery we have after results, such as 
rheumatism or paralysis. 1 have noticed that sores or wounds of a simple kind will take 
an unhealthy turn from no apparent cause. Caution and watchfulness are very necessary 
in applying strong blisters or irritant to the skin. The liver often is functionally 
deranged, the air passages arc more or loss affected, the lungs are sometimes inflamed, 
and the alimentary canal is always more or less involved. The kidneys are always more 
or less affected, as is also tlio heart; the depression of the power of the nervous centres is 
a main characteristic of influenza, and affects the action of the heart. 

Let me close by asking consideration for the horso; he is a creature that needs our care 
and aid. If there be any animal deserving the service of man, it is the horse. They feel 
pain and suffering as keenly as we do ourselves, and it is certain they appreciate kindness 
as well as tire conscious of cruelty. 


Millioent, Iteoenib^i 4 & 

Present—Messrs. R. Campbell (Chairman), S. J. Stuckey, H. Hart, H. 
Oberlander, H. A. Stewart* O. Tantranl, W. Whennen, B. Varco, and E. J. 
Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Sm$D Potatoes. —Mr. Whennen said potatoes for seed for general crop 
Required to be kept in a dry, airy place; for early potatoes it was best to grow 
two crops in the year. Mr. Stewart quoted from “ Brett's Colonist's Guide,," 
advising a place with basket sides, thatched roof and raised earth floor. Mr. 
Stuckey said he had heard it recommended to keep them outside with a bark 
or thatch covering. 

Fobdee Cedes.— Mr. Stewart reported having sown kale in a self-sown 
crop of rye. The rye having been fed off he ran a furrow with a potato 
moulder, and a drill following through the field. The rye was now being cut, 
and the kale, which looked very promising, being in the furrow escaped the 
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mower knives. At intervals strips of rye 10ft. to 12ft. wide were left. 
Members thought this a good idea lor preventing the land drifting. 

Experiments. —Mr. Stuckey reported having sent potatoes to Adelaide in 
cases, but it did not pay. The potatoes did not fetch usual market prices, and 
he was also charged extra for rail freight on the cases. Mr. Whennen reported 
very favorably of Profusion and Quantity peas. 

Cross-bred Rams eor Breeding Purposes. —The Chairman introduced 
the question of the use of cross-bred rams, and stated he had heard favorable 
reports from those who had been experimenting in this direction. Mr. 
Stuckey strongly opposed the practice. A large sheepbreeder in the district 
had used cross-bred rams with very unsatisfactory results. He got large 
fleeces, but to use his own words “ they were as light as feathers. 1 ’ Mr. Hart 
had tried the experiment; he got good mutton sheep, but the fleeces were a 
failure. 


Port Elliot, November 27. 

Present—Messrs. C. H. Hussey (Chairman), D. II. Chid more, II. Pannell, 
J. Virgin, J. Brown, F. T. Fischer, E. Darwin, O. J. Whitmore, H Green, 
E. Wood, P. O. Hutchinson, and three visitors. 

Potatoes for Seed. —Members were of opinion that the best method of 
keeping potatoes from one season to another was to store them in a loft under 
a thatched roof, admitting as much air as possible, taking care that the l # ight is 
excluded. The potatoes should not be heaped up, but spread out as much as 
possible Another good plan is to lay them out singly on open shelving in a 
cool, dark place. Where the soil is rich and irrigation possible several crops 
may be grown in one year by sowing again as soon as the potatoes are tipe. 
To guard against damage by caterpillars it was suggested that the potatoes 
should be placed in c >ld water for twelve hours and then stored in a cool, 
dark place above ground. 

Pests and How to Deal with them. —Mr. Hutchinson read the follow¬ 
ing paper on this subject:— 

lYobably from the title of this paper it will be thought that I intend to point out the 
various pests of the farm, orchard, and garden, and then state what remedies T consider 
best to destroy them. I propose, however, to treat of another aspect of the question, and 
though some may think I am treading almost on forbidden ground by going very close to 
the political side, yet my excuse must be the importance of the subject. I am of opinion 
that those interested in agricultural and horticultural pursuits arc rnoro likely to he in a 
position to know what are the best methods of coping with pests than legislators who 
have probably very little practical experience in agronomy. I hope that the various 
Branches of the Bureau will discuss this question of dealing with pests, and that the 
Central Bureau will summarise the opinions find forward the method most approved to the 
Minister of Agriculture, so that legislation likely to he useful in coping with pests, and 
agreeable as far as may be, to the majority of growers, may he adopted. It appears to 
me that we want experts ever on the alert to report the introduction of pests, and that 
there should he a body in existence possessing authority to deal with them immediately 
they are reported. Wo cannot expect legislation in any particular case until a pest has 
become a nuisance, because members of Parliament are not likely to take action until 
requested by their constituents, and these latter will not trouble themselves, as a rule, 
until the post makes itself felt. Would it not he better for all growers to contribute a 
trifle per acre to form a fund to deal with posts in their infancy, so to speak, than to save 
that trifle and in a few years have to spend large sums of money in checking the pesfcf 
Take the codlin moth as an example. Knowing as people did what it Was in other places, 
would it not have been far better, much more easy, and less costly had extreme measures 
been taken directly it was known to bo in the colony than to have experimented with it 
all these years, and And that now it has gained a footing in almost every horticultural 
district of South Australia. If I thought it could be effectually stamped out even now 
T should say it would be better for the clean orchards to contribute towards the cost of 
compensation necessary through the forced destruction of fruit than let the pest spread 
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and continually have to tight it. 1 am afraid, however, that the oodlin moth has come to 
ritay, and that however conscientiously and systematically the destruction of damaged 
fruit is carried out some moths will escape. What are we to do \ Shall we leave it to the 
growers to take care of themselves 'r I would say yes if they would guarantee to koep 
their own pests on their own grounds; hut suppose ninety-nine try to exterminate them, 
is it fair to allow the hundredth to keep up a supply ? I should like tho various Branches of 
the Bureau to study that aspect of the question. Take the stinkwort as another instance. 
That probably might have been eradicated if taken in hand at the start. Now it would 
lie cruel to enforce its destruction, as it would in many instances cost more than the land 
is worth; hence it has not been declared a noxious weed. The conclusion I have come 
to is that wo should have some body appointed to do all in their power to prevent the 
introduction of new pests, and whose duty it would be to take thoroughly effective action 
if any new pest appears, believing that the first cost in this way to he the least. Where 
pests have been allowed to get a hold 1 would say endeavor to stamp them out when* there 
is reasonable hope of doing so, hut when they get beyond that stage it is a question 
whether we are justified in continually putting growers to expense to no good purpose'. 

Visit to Homestead. —Thin meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
Brown. His property is situated on the Hiudmarsh river, from which he gets 
a plentiful supply of water for irrigation purposes without any expense for 
pumping. Most of the soil is rich alluvial, and by the aid of plenty of water 
produces good crops of vegetables. The fruit trees, which look well and 
promise a good crop, include a large Turkey fig tree planted over forty jears 
ago by one of the early settlers, Mr. A F. Lindsay. After inspecting the 
garden the visitors were entertained at tea by Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 


Kanmantoo, December 3. 

Present—Messrs. T. Hair (Chairman), J. Downing, J. Hair, F. Lehmann, 
A. Hair, W. G. Mills (Hon. Sec.). 

Wild Oats.— Mr. Hair wished to know the best way of getting rid of wild 
oats. Mr. Lehmann said he ploughed a dirty field fiin. deep, with the result 
that the next crop was fairly clean, but the following crop was nearly all oats. 
Mr. Hair found cropping with (’ape oats for two or three years tended to keep 
them down. Mr. Mills had been successful in cleaning one paddock, which 
was so dirty that practically nothing but wild oats could be grown. He grew 
summer crops on this land for two years in succession, and then put in cereal 
crops. 

Manures. —Mr Lehmann asked which was the best manure for a light, 
sandy, moist soil, with a rainfall of 20in. per annum. Some members advised 
Kangaroo Island guano, and others Thomas phosphate. Mr. Hair asked 
what, manure should be used on light limestone soil, the rainfall being about 
lfiin. Mr. J. Hair asked what manure to use on stiff red clay land with an 
IBin. rainfall. He had used br,sic slag, but although the crop grew luxuriantly 
during the wet weather it blighted off badly as soon as the dry weather set in. 
Mr. Lehmann thought a light dressing of stable manure would give most satis¬ 
factory results, while Mr. Mills advocated ploughing the manure in deeply. 
Members would like information on this subject. 

Frost and Potatoes. —Mr. T. Hair asked how to preserve early potatoes 
from the effect of frost. He had seen it recommended to cover them with 
straw, also to make smoke fires on the windward side of the crop. The Chair¬ 
man said he had tried an experiment on a small scale which had proved very 
successful. On the sunny side of his potato plot he erected a rough brush 
fence of forked stakes and pine rails with the brush laid over them. Mr. Mills 
said early potatoes should be planted where the first rays of the suu did not 
fall. 

Threshing Machines. —Mr. Lehmann said an implement much needed 
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was a cheap thresher requiring only a few hands to work it, as he did not 
believe in the header, arid would like to know whether such a machine was 
obtainable. 

Chaffed Straw. —Mr. Mills asked best method of steaming chaffed headed 
straw. Mr Hair recommended using an old iron tank with a tightly fitting 
lid. Fill up with straw in the evening, pour in boiling water, cover up and let 
stand until morning. Only one day’s supply should be prepared at a time. 


Bobertstown, December 8. 

Present—Messrs. N. Westphalen (Chairman), A. Day, F. Fielder, H. Rhode, 
.A. Hempel, and B. A. McCaffrey (Hon. Sec.). 

Kapitkda Conference. —Members agreed to be represented at the proposed 
Conference of Branches to be held at Kapunda about March next. 

Manures. —Some discussion took place on Mr. Krichautf’s paper on 
Manures, also on Smut in wheat. 


Pyap, December 3. 

Present—Messrs. K. F. Huselius (Chairman), T. Teale, T. Smith, C. Billett, 
F. Muirliead A. J. Brocklehurst, W. C. Rogers (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Selection of Seeds. —Mr. Teale thought that by continually selecting and 
resowing the earliest ripening heads of wheat, they would in time suffer very 
little from the dry hot seasons. With other plants similar results could be 
obtained. If they desired to get late crops they vshould select the late-maturing 
fruits. The Chairman said he had known excellent results obtained from use 
of shrivelled grain for seed, though there was a risk of the plant dying off if 
dry weather set in shortly after germination. He agreed with Mr. Teale as to 
selection of seed for early or late crops. Mr. Brockiehurst believed seed should 
be properly matured to give good results. Onions, if planted out of season, go 
to seed. He was of opinion that by selecting seed from the earliest varieties, 
and forcing them where practicable, their early onion crop would be assured. 


Watervale, December 6. 

Present—Messrs. C. A. Sobels (Chairman), A. Leithbridge, II. Beck, E.Treloar, 
W. Smith, T. Stewart, J. Riley, II, Badcock, and E. E. Sobels (Hon Sec.). 

CATERPiLLARS.—Members reported great damage by caterpillars, vegetables 
and other low-growing crops suffering severely. Summer fodder crops have 
in mauy cases been practically destroyed. Members never remember a worse 
season in this respect. 

Crofs.— “The continued hot weather has ripened off the wheat crops too fast, 
the gTain suffering in consequence. The heads are so brittle that they break 
off. The crops are well-grown, but generally the grain will be rather inferior, 
Steinwedcl wheat appears to be giving best results, owing to its early ripening. 
The setting of fruit is very thin, though the trees blossomed very well. Some 
members attributed the failure of setting to the dry weather, and others to 
windy weather at blossoming time. The trees are very clean, and show no 
signs of disease. The leaves have also fallen from the citrus trees in many 
gardens, owing probably to dryness. In consequence of the poor apple crop 
it is thought that very few growers will join the Fruitp&cking Union being 
formed in Clare and surrounding districts for the purpose of exporting high* 
grade fruit. 
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ZTantawarra, December 6. 

Present—Messrs. S. Sleep (Chairman), J. W. Dali, J. Nicholls, A. Herbert, 
A. L. Greenshields, C. Belling, H. J. C. Meyers, R. Nicho'ls, jun., and T. Dixon 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Bunt.—I n reply to questions, Mr. J. Nrcholls considered there was no 
danger of bunt if the seed is properly pickled, and put back into bags similarly 
treated. Many farmers put their wheat back into the old, unpickled, bags, 
consequently tne seed is re-infected, as the spores in the bags are not injured. 
Several members said they had often noticed that wheat sown after a light rain 
is apt to get bunted. They had not noticed heavily pickled seed to be liable 
to black rust, though wheat sown dry was more subject to this disease than if 
sown wet. 


Mount Bryan East, December 4. 

Present—Messrs. T. Best (in chair), J. Prior, W. Bryce, R. Webber, W. H. 
Quinn (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Mixed Farming. —A discussion took place as to whether dairying com¬ 
bined with farming was more profitable than sheep breeding. \\ ith one 
exception the members were of opinion that in this district it was more profit¬ 
able to keep sheep, and go in also for wheatgrowing. 

Cattle Disease.— Mr. Prior reported sudden death of young milch cow. 
It was in good condition, running in n paddock of self-sown oats. The cow 
was quite well when milked about 6 o’clock in the evening, but died about two 
hours later, suffering from vomiting and swellings in the loins. 


Meadows, December 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), T. B. Brooks, W. J. Stone, G. Ellis, D. 
Tester, T. A. Buttery, G. Rice, T. Usher, W. Nicolle, II. V. Wade, W. A. 
Sunman (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Potatoes for Seed. —Members considered the best way to keep seed 
potatoes is to staek them in a heap in a dry room or shed, keep them well 
covered up, and turn them once and remove the shoots. 

Japanese Date Plum. —Mr. Tester tabled dried Japanese date plum, 
which was sampled by members, and much appreciated. Members thought, 
if packed in sugar, this fruit would be equal to the best dates. Mr. Tester 
wished to know best way of drying the date plum. 

Branch Show. —It was decided to hold the annual show of produce of the 
district during March. 


Biverton, December 11. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Andrew, (in chair), T. Gravestock, D. Kirk, F. 
Chapman, H. B. Welch, F. Badman, Dr. Alhvork, O. H. Castine, M. Badman, 
and II. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.). 

Kapunda Conference. —It was decided to join with Kapunda Branch in 
holding a Conference of Branches next March It was also decided to 
recommend that a show of farm and garden produce he held in connection 
with the Conference, 

Agricultural Classes.— It was resolved— u That, in the event of the 
Government deciding to give technical instruction on agriculture in State 
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schools, or by moans of classes, this Branch respectfully suggests that one or 
two teachers be specially trained, and then travel through the agricultural 
districts imparting knowledge to the public.” 

Disease of Tomatoes. —Dr. Allwork reported disease amongst his tomatoes. 
The floweis appear all right, but a few days afterwards a ring appears round 
the stem about an inch away from the flowers which gradually wither and die 
off. Mr. Gravcstoek reported similar disease in his plants. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Gravestock tabled the following wheats grown in plotp 
without cultivation or manure:—Dart’s Imperial, 3ft. 2in. high, well stooled, 
large well formed heads, pinched grain; Gravestock’s Frampton, 3ft. 2in. 
high, fairly stooled, good straw, lartre well-formed heads, large hut slightly 
pinched grain; Cowan’s Purple Straw, 2ft. 9in. high, very uneven growth, 
heads generally poor and grain much shrivelled. 

l)r. Allwork tabled sample of Ohatsworth lemon picked six weeks previously 
in splendid condition. 


Mylor, December 4* 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Hughes (Chairman), P. P. Probert, S. Pearce, E. 
Rosser, W. Nicholls, F. G. Wilson, 8. Roebuck, W. G Clough (Hon. See.), 
and three visitors. 

Potatoes for Seed. —Mr. F. G. Wilson stated he had kept potatoes in 
cases in a cool shed for twelve months without any loss. Mr. Nicholls said he 
had kept them for eighteen months stored in the tunnels made in excavating 
in the pipeclay. Other members advised storing in cool dry airy moms on 
bunks or ledges, with ventilated bottoms to let the air circulate through them. 
A change of seed from the plains is fi>und beneficial. 

Exhibits. —Several exhibits of produce were tabled, including Skinless pea, 
5ft. 6in high; Quality pea, very early; Profusion pea, good, hut not equal to 
Yorkshire Hero for market purpose. 


Lyrup, December 7. 

Present—Messrs. A. Pomeroy (Chairman), I). Thayne, E. J. Dwyer, F. E. 
Chick, T. Nolan, A. Weaver, W. Hcaly, P. Brown, T. R. Brown, W. H. 
Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Potatoes.— Mr. Nolan reported that he found, on digging his potatoes, the 
seed was as firm and solid as the day it was planted. Members thought this 
due to want of water. 

Experiments. —Mr. Pomeroy reported on numerous trials with seeds of 
grasses and other fodder plants received from the t’ential Bureau, many of 
which promised to be of great value. He also stated that his plot of Danish 
Island oats, though twice eaten by the cow, was 3ft. high and well headed. 
Mr. Bennett tabled grain of Dart’s Imperial wheat, grown on a poor piece of 
ground 40ft. x 13ft. The grain was of splendid quality, and the yield very 
high; the plot, which was irrigated, yielding at the rate of 75hush, an acre! 
The straw was of good quality, and members strongly recommended this wheat 
for hay. 


Mount Pleasant, December 10, 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis (Chairman), P. Miller, jum, J. Maxwell, H. A, 
Giles, W. Vigar, F. Thomson, W. Lyddon, F, Miller, J. McConnell, and 
H. T. Hull (Hon, Sec.). 
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Harvest. - Samples of the new crop were shown, the varieties being Purple 
Straw, from Tasmanian seed; Stein wedel, going 02ibs. to the bushel; Clubhead, 
fcic. A discussion ensued on the crop prospects. 

Caterpillars. —Members reported extensive damage by caterpillars, 
potatoes, mangolds, and tomatoes being specially attacked. Mr. P. Miller 
recommended turning ducks into the gardens, as they would destroy many of 
the caterpillars. 


Forster, December 0. 

Present—Messrs. A. Johns (in chair), S. Sears, J. 11. Bolt. J. Prosser, P. 
Towill, F. Johns, J. Sears, S. H. Plummer (Hon. See.), and W. G. P. and 
H. H. Plummer, of Browhill Branch. 

Rules —The rules of Bowhill Branch were read and explained by Mr. 
W. G. F. Plummer, and adopted as the rules of this Branch. 

Weeds. —Mr. S. II. Plummer initiated a discussion on the eradication of 
sheep weed, by reading a short paper on the subject. Members mentioned that 
paddock* which had been apparently cleared of the weed by leaving out of 
cultivation, or by ploughing the plants under, became dirty on again being 
cultivated. It was suggested that shallow ploughing was best, as it left the 
seed near the suifaee, so that they germinate readily and can then be destroyed. 
By ploughing deeply the seeds are turned right under, only to be brought to 
the suifaee again at next time of ploughing. The Chairman said, in addition 
to sheepweed, charlock and mock cabbage were becoming a nuisance, and 
should be at once dealt with. He had pulled a lot of the latter by band, and 
would need to keep at it. 


Mount Qambier, December 11 

Present—Messrs. J. ITnpherston (Chairman'), J. C. Kuwoldt, T. 11. Williams, 
J. Watson, M. C. Wilson, J. Bowd, T. Edwards, A. J. Wedd, and E. Lewis 
(Hon, See.). 

Branch Bull. —Mr. Ruwoldt reported that eleven cows had been served 
by the Jersey bull. Royal Progress, loaned to the Branch hy the Department 
of Agriculture. They were ail good milkers, and he had already a number of 
other cows promised. Several members reported having inspected the animal; 
they were well pleased with his appearance, and somewhat surprised at the 
size of the animal. 

Potatoes for Seed. —Mr Ruwoldt said he presumed the information the 
Central Bureau desired was the best way of keeping the early crop over the 
summer. He kept his in a soap box, in a cool airy place. Mr. Wedd said if 
they left the potatoes out in the sun for a while to green they would keep well 
when stored. Other members stated the potatoes should be kept in a cool, 
dry, airy place. 

Codlin Moth. —Mr Williams said he had inspected about sixty of the 
local fruit gardens, and found some of them in a very dirty state. Many of 
the bandages put on the trees last year had not been removed, and served as 
breeding places for codlin moth. In other instances the apple trees overhung 
old buildings, in the crevices of which the moth was bred, and unless the trees 
or the buildings were removed they would never get rid of the moth. He had 
been inspecting the fruit closely, and" collected about 300 apples in which the 
grub had entered, and in every instance the fruit had been penetrated at the 
side, and in no instance at the calyx. He believed they usually went in at the 
side, bored in to the pip, and often came out at the same places they entered. 
He was sure they were the codlin moth caterpillars, as they were the same 
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kind that he saw with Mr. Quinn when he was here. Professor Singerland, 
one of the best authorities, said the grub went in at the side. He would urge 
all who were in earnest in the eradication of the pest to go round their orchards 
now and pick off and destroy all infested fruit. Mr. Edwards said that large 
numbers of little black and white birds, known as shepherd's companions, 
were on his ground now eating eveiy sort of moth and bees. They had 
destroyed every bee. Mr. Watson said he had observed that the codlin moth 
caterpillars usually entered from the side of the fruit; there was another 
caterpillar which did some damage by eating round the stern of the apple. 

Stock Complaints. —Mr. Williams said as tapeworm in lambs was becom¬ 
ing prevalent he would strongly recommend immediate attention. In regard 
to impaction of the omasum in cattle, which usually became troublesome at 
this season of the year, he would mention that at Naracoorte Branch la*t year 
he suggested that it might be beneficial if stockowners put Epsom s.dts in the 
cattle's drinking water, in addition to sulphate of iron and salt. Each animal 
would require about three packets of salts twice a week. Mr. Hunt, of 
Naracoorte, had tried this plan rincc, and reports satisfactory results. Members 
thought they could not do better than recommend liberal use of sulphate of 
iron and salt. 


Koolunga, December 9. 

Inaugural Melting. 

Present—Messrs. E. J. Shipway, Ii. Palmer, jun., T. 11. Hatcher, G. Penny- 
field, J. Button, J. Butterfield, J. J ones, J. Saiulow, Ii. !I. Buchanan, and \V. 
Ballinger. 

Business. —Messrs. T. B. Butcher, J. Sandow, and G. Pennyfield were 
elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and lion. Secretary respectively. Found 
business in connection with the work of the Branch was dealt with. 


Gawier River, December 9. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), T. P. Parker, H. Iieaslip, R. 
Badcock, J. Hillier, F. lloediger, A. Hatcher, J. Bush bridge, II. lloediger 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Purging Horses. —Mr. Parker read a short paper on this subject. He said 
horses of ewry description needed purging occasionally. Horses kept on dry 
feed and not much exercised require regular purging at least twice a year. 
Horses subjected to bard and continued labor also require regular attention in 
this way. If this is done many losses would be avoided. Some treatment is 
necessary before giving the animals purgatives; otherwise inflammation and 
even death may result. He found the best way was to give mashes of scalded 
bran and oats, with warm water, for three or four days, and then give the 
purgative. As a purgative ball mix 5 drams or 6 drams Barbadoes aloes, 1 dram 
ginger, 4 dram prepared kale in sufficient palm oil to form a ball. When the 
physic has done working give, as a restorative, a mixture of 1 dram tartaric 
antimony, 2 drams each aniseed and carniseed, 1 dram ginger, and sufficient 
Venice or turps to make up into a ball. He preferred a ball to a drench as 
many people waste half the drench in giving it to the animal. To give a 
drench he raises the horse’s head by means of a rope, to which is fixed a 
leather strap, the latter being put in the horse's mouth, and the rope drawn up 
through a pulley overhead. Mr. H. lloediger said he gave his horses crushed 
linseed in the feed twice a year to cause a slight purging; he gave about Ibash, 
of linseed to four horses in a week. Members advocated use of salt, and also 
of mixing salt with the hay when stacking. 
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Port Germein, December 18. 

Present—Messrs. P. Hillam (Chairman), T. S. Marshall, E. McHugh, W. 
Crittenden, W. Mortess, W. Broadbear, H. H. Glasson, J. K. Deer, J. Hews, 
and H. J. Gluyas (Hon. See.). 

Apricot Disea.sk. —Mr, Hillam tabled specimen of disease attacking his 
apricot trees. The first sign of the disease is a brown, burnt appearance on 
the outside edge of the leaves, which gradually spreads until the whole of the 
leaf is affected The limbs gradually die; generally in the third season the 
trees succumb. They set fruit freely at first, but it does not ripen well. Out 
of ninety trees planted about five years ago, only thirty are now left. The 
orchard is freely irrigated during the spring months. 

Non-ketting of Fruit.—M r. McHugh reported that all his trees had failed 
to set fruit, the buds dropping off. They had plenty of water in the winter 
and spring, and made good growth, the foliage being dense. Some of the trees 
had been pruned well back and others very lightly, but the result was the same. 

Flax. —Mr. McHugh reported that his flax grew fairly well, but had been 
completely destroyed by “ grubs.” 


Maitland, December 4. 

Present—Messrs. C. F. Heinrich (Chairman), II. R. Wundersite, A. Jarrett, 
J. Smith, J. S. McLeod, II. Pitcher, O. Treasure, J. Kelly, J. Hill, and 0. W. 
Wood (Hon Sec.). 

Seed Whrai. Mr. Smith’s paper on “Selection of Seed” was well 
discussed. Mr. Jarrett strongly advised each farmer to select the best heads 
in his crop and propagate these for seed. He had carried out this practice with 
very satisfactory results. Other members agreed. Most of the members con¬ 
sidered pickling with bluestone injurious, as much of the grain was so injured 
that it failed to germinate, and what grew was weak and spindly as compared 
with lime-pickled or unpickled seed. Several intimated their intention of 
pickling with lime at next seeding. 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at residence of Mr, Jarrett, 
for the purpose of seeing his heading machine at work. Members were greatly 
pleased with the result, and consider it will pay well to cut portion of their 
crops, when good enough, with the binder, then thrash or head the sheaves 
and save the straw. They thought such straw would be quite as good for 
feed as much of the self-sown wild oat hay so common on the Peninsula. 


Cherry Gardens, December 14. 

Present—Messrs, J. Potter (Chairman), T. Jacobs, J. Lewis, C. Lewis, G. 
Hicks, J. Mackerett, J. Choate, R. Gibbins, J. Metcalf, K. Wright, C. Ricks 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Potatoes. —Mr. Potter read a short paper on this subject He recommended 
a mixture of horse and cow dung with leave-* and decaying rubbish from under 
the trees. This should be carted mid spread in dry weather, about a month 
before planting, so as to allow the seeds in it to germinate. Before planting, 
scarify or scuffle the ground twice to destroy the weed* and bring th* soil to a 
fine tilth. Be careful to select good seed; it will pay better to give 7s. per 
cwt. for gqod seed than 6s. for inferior; in fact, it is only a waste of time and 
land to sow the latter. For early planting Beauty of Hebron and White 
Elephants are best. Plant in June or July, so as to dig them just as the crops 
on the plains have finished. After planting, harrow the ground well, and if at 
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all rough roll also just before the plants show through. Hoe when about 4in. 
high, selecting fine weather for the operation. They should be earthed up 
after a light shower or on a dewy morning, and not in dry weather. The 
question of keeping seed potatoes was discussed. Members considered the 
best way was to leave them in the ground till quite ripe; then dig and stack 
them under a tree, and cover with a little grass or ferns to protect them fVom 
the frost, letting them green. They also agreed that a change of seed from the 
hills to the plains, and vice versa, was a good practice. On wet land,’by 
planting in January, new seed is ready for spring sowing. 

Exhibits. —Exhibits of Dart’s Imperial wheat, 4ft. Gin. high, with long 
ears; Profusion, Quantity, and Quality peas of good quality were tabled. 

Caterpillar Plague —Members reported serious damage to many crops 
by ravages of caterpillars, which are very numerous, the potatoes and onions 
being badly attacked. A mixture of Paris green or London purple, bran, and 
treacle, honey or sugar, has been found very effectual in lessening their 
numbers. 

Annual Report.- -The Hon. Sec.’s annual report showed that during 
the past year twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of nearly 
twelve members and three visitors. The annual produce show in March proved 
a great success, and the Conference of Hills Rranches was fairly so. The 
retiring officers were thanked for their past services; Mr. E Wright was 
elected Chairman, and Mr. C. Ricks re-elected lion. Sec., for the ensuing 

year. 

Mount Compass, December 14. 

Present -Messrs. R. Peters, W. Wright, 1). Wright, C. S. Hancock, A. J. 
Hancock, 8. Arthur, M. Jacobs, H. McKinlay (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Seed Potatoes. —Members were of opinion that seed potatoes kept best in 
an open, well-ventilated shed, or outside, spread thinly and covered with some 
material sufficient to keep off the frost. In this district the seed is kept in 
this way for the early and main crops, but for late crops the growers exchange 
seed with growers round Willunga, where the season is much earlier. 

Caterpillars.— Members reported satisfactory results from use of the 
Paris green, bran, and sugar mixture for destroying caterpillars. 

Onion Disease. — Mr. Jacobs reported that his onions were affected by 
disease known in the district as “ Mildew,” and asked if there was any cure. 

RECENT PROGRESS IN CO-OPERATION. 

(Journal of the Department of Labor , New Zealand.J 

Returns received from 834 co-operative distributive societies in the United 
Kingdom, with a total membership of 1,106,836, show total sales for the 
second quarter of 1897 amounting to £7,908,661, as compared with £7,141,482 
in the corresponding period of 1896. Of the societies, 705 show an increase, 
and 129 a decrease, the net increase being £767,179 or 10*7 per cent. 

During the past month three new co operative distributive societies (two in 
England and one in Scotland) have been registered, and two in England 
dissolved. 

Two new agricultural and dairying societies and one lace-making society 
have been registered in Ireland. * 

A new department has been opened by the,English Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, for the purpose of making advances of capital to its federated societies, 
to be lent by them to their individual members for the purchase of cottages, 
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the deeds of the property purchased to be deposited with the Wholesale 
Society. Advances will be made to ihe extent of three-fourths of the total 
cost of the properties, and the societies will be responsible for the repayment 
of the advances by equal quarterly instalments of principal and interest, spread 
over a period not exceeding twenty years. 

A superannuation scheme has been prepared for the employes of tlie Whole¬ 
sale Society and its federated societies. The rules were submitted by the 
committee at the quarterly delegate meeting, and the question adjourned for 
three months to pumit of consideration by the members of the federated 
societies. 

At the quarterly delegate meeting of the Scottish Wholesale Society, the 
sum of £3,o59 was allotted out of the half-year's profits, a** a bonus of ftd. per 
£ on the wages of the employes in both distributive and productive departments. 

Detailed figures showing the recent progress of co-operative societies, making 
returns for England and Scotland separately, arc given in the following table 
bused on returns and report* specially supplied to the Department by the 
societies:— 

i 

making Krturm* Sides of Sonet ie*. making Return-. 


Numb«*i. Mombei-diip 


In Second 
Qmuter 
ot l*W 


In Second 
Quarter 
of 18 W 


Inc reat*** in lHt»7 
compared with 1SJHJ. 


Amount 


Pci Cent 
on Siiler*. 




£ 

£ 

1‘ 



/ 

Distributin' Detail Sonetieg. 



England and Walc< 

do 1 

<r23,2ti'» 6.318,140 

0,711,OSS 

no; ,o»s 

10 6 

Scotland. 

ISP 

is;i,o7l j 1 , 590,515 

1,4:10,301 

16 >,121 

11 2 

Total 

St;; 

1,100.836 ' 7,908,001 

7,141,482 

767,179 

10 7 

England and Wales— 
Distributive do- : . 

partiiwntA .... f 
Manufacturing do- t 
part ment* .... 


J l . Whulrwh Sorietus 




1,04 ft* 

l.U42.0Wlt 

2,f»2*2,88.» 

201,701 

7*7 


( 333,4X1 + 

28 4,5001 

48,981 + 

17 2 

Scotland ~ 


; 




Distributive do- ; \ 


! ■ 1 




partnicnS .... ; r 
Manufacturing de- j . 
partmenta .... : / 

287* 

; 2oo.i2it 

1 248,630+ 

021,063 ; 

! 1 

157,844 

17 1 


174,1171 

71,483+ 

42*8 


i 


* Number ami membership ot federated ►ocietirs 4 t.r. Traiwfei" to distributive departments. 


THE AMERICAN “GRANGERS.” 

The latest edition to hand of the American Agriculturist , in directing 
attention to the thirty-first annual session of the National Grange at Harris¬ 
burg, writes some highly complimentary statements concerning the Pennsylvania 
Sta’e Grange, which meets in special session at the same time to extend a 
“royal welcome” to the delegates and visitors. “With a united, aggressive 
front,” it says* “the grange has accomplished more for the agricultural 
interests of the country than all other farmer organisations combined.” It 
will be borne in mind that the railways in* America are owned by private 
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companies, and that “ combines,” “ rings,” and other organisations were 
formed, and that these all regarded the fanner as legitimate prey, until tli«s 
farmers also combined and resisted the exactions. In reading accounts of the 
doings of the grange in America we must not forget that nothing like the same 
state of things prevails in the Australasian colonies, where the railways are run 
by the Government with a deliberate intention, as far as is possible, to benefit 
the producers, whilst at the same time trying to make the traffic cover its own 
expenses ; and our merchants ami dealers are too numerous and too anxious to 
do business at reasonable profits to allow of any conspiracy or combinations for v 
the purpose of securing unjust profits. The American Agriculturist says:— 
“The Pennsylvania State Grange surpasses those of all o'her states in steady 
growth, interest, thoroughness of organisation, and actual accomplishments in 
the securing of just and equitable laws in the interest of the fanner. . . . 

The great aim . . . has been to build up an organisation that is really 

valuable to the farmers, as much so as the Board of Trade, Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, or Corn Exchanges are to the speculator. This high standard of 
usefulness has been attained by keeping the official control of the order in the 
hands of practical farmers, who knew by experience the kind of organisation 
needed. The twenty-fifth annual session of the Pennsylvania State Grange 
will be a special meeting called to welcome the National Grange, which meets 
at the capital, Harrisburg, next week The growth of the grange in 

Pennsylvania has Wen constant for fifteen years. ... Of the 1,170 
charters issued, Glo are now active.'” A tabular statement of its membership 
yearly since 1875 is given, a,s follows :— * 


1806.... 

.. 22,500 

1888 ... 

.. 16,200 

1881, .. 

.. 9,700 

1895.... 

.. 23,000 

1887.... 

.. 13,600 

1880.... 

.. 11,400 

189-i.... 

.. 25,900 

3886.... 

11,300 

1879.... 

.. 16,000 

1893.... 

.. 25,600 

1885,... 

9,900 

1878.... 

.. 5,100 

1892 

.. 25,300 

1884.... 

,, — 

1877.... 

.. 26,700 

1891 .... 

.. 22,000 

1883.... 

9,300 

1876.. .. 

., — 

1890.... 

.. 19,700 

1882..,. 

.. 9,200 

1875.. .. 

.. .29,000 

1889.... 

.. 17,600 






At least 25 per cent, should be added each year for delinquent members. 

In addition to a deal of other useful and practical work, the grange has 
caused the issue of free text-books to all the public schools. “ In co-operative 
financial enterprises the Pennsylvania State Grange has undoubtedly secured 
larger concessions than any other state grange. To such an extent has 
co-operative buying been carried on, a quarterly trade bulletin is issued 
regularly, giving retail prices in figures and the grange discount or wholesale 
prices by cipher and key. Under such a liberal system the humblest patron 
can buy his farm implements and supplies in single implement or broken 
packages, to suit purchasers, at wholesale prices without the intervention of 
agents, his order being honored upon presentation of trade card by reason of 
being a member of the grange, and thereby saving from 20 to 25 per cent, 
upon purchases. Concessions thus made save to patrons between $50,000 and 
$100,000 annually. Commission houses have also been established for the 
sale of produce and grain, whereby the products of the farm are handled 
upon the same terms as those of the general dealer. 

“ In the matter of mutual fire insurance Pennsylvania Patrons are well to the 
front, having fifteen or more strictly Patrons' Mutual Fire Insurance Com¬ 
panies. one of which carries insurance of $2,000,000. Patrons support and 
control many of the mutual companies in the state. The Patrons' Rebel 
Association of North-western Pennsylvania was organised in 1875, and has been 
in continuous operation since, now having about 1,000 members. The members 
pay $1 assessment on the death of each member. 

“ Aside from the business features of the grange, a wonderful work is being 
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done for the social and educational, uplift of Patrons. Grange gatherings and 
encampments are well known all over the state. The interest manifested in the 
discussions and entertaining is unusually earnest, especially on economic ques¬ 
tions in which farmers are so vitally interested. Lecturers are kept constantly 
in the field, especially the state lecturer. Last year Lecturer Hill visited 
thirty-five counties, going 9,000 miles by rail, 1,000 by vehicle, and LOO on 
foot. The addresses given have done au immense amount of good, and cheered 
the hearts of farmers in no small degree. For the larger annual gatherings, 
such as the Interstate Grange Exposition and the Centre Co. Fair, the best 
speakers in the country are obtained. But few have any conception of the size 
of the meetings. As many as <30,000 have attended ; entire families attend and 
camp, and so great has been the demand for tents that the governor on more 
than one occasion has furnished the tents of the National Guard to give shelter. 
As far back as in 1885 the exhibits of farm implements, closely packed, 
covered twenty acres, were valued at $1,000,000, and sales were made at the 
fair to the extent of $.‘100,000. Since then the fair has increased in magnitude 
and exhibits in proportion, Besides the larger fairs and festivals, nearly every 
pomona or county grange holds an annual picnic and fair, which has become 
the recognised annual festival of ihe year. 

“The social good derived from the use of the grange manual, the contact 
man with man in the grange hall, the zealous support of the lecturer's pro¬ 
gramme, and the entertainment of visiting Patrons have done more than any 
other cause, the church excepted, in providing for the social recreation of 
farmers. He receives in proportion to what he invests in support of the 
lecturer’s programme. With the magnificent organisation now attained, and 
with the advent of better times over the Keystone State, much greater things 
may yet be accomplished by the Patrons of this grand old state." 


THE AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS FOR 1896-7. 

The report of the statistician for 1890-7, just published, contains a deal of 
interesting matter, as such reports always do. In regard to the drought, for 
instance, he quotes Sir Charles Todd:— 

There wore good and fairly general rains in April, especially ever the agricultural 
districts, a moderate fall in May, and a good average in .Tune; but all the following 
months were dry, and, combined with an unusually cold July, brought nothing but 
disaster to the farmers. The rainfall for July, August, September, and October (four 
months of the winter season) was everywhere far below the average over the whole or the 
wheat-growing districts. 

The total rainfall for the months of July till October inclusive, were 
recorded as follows :— 

Hawker, 2*21 in., average, 4*71in.; Carrie ton, 2*91 in. average, 4*71in.; Qrroroo, 2*55in., 
average, 6*43m.; Turowie, 2*85in., average, 5*74in.; Jamestown, 3*43in., average 783m.; 
Laura, 4*3tin., average, 7*97; Crystal Brook, 3*74in., average 6*38in.; Redhul, 3*ti9in., 
average, 7*16in.; Bnowtown, 8 38in,, average, 6*59in.; Clare, 4*5lin., average, l l*21in.; 
Burra, 4*65in., average, 7*94in.; Gawler, 2*76in., average, 8*49in.; Two Wells, 2*68in., 
average, 7*27in.; Adelaide, 3’28in., average, 8*7lin. ; Eudunda, 3*03in., average, 7'85in.; 
Truro, 2*83m,, average, 9*45in.; Sedan, l*09in. f average, 6-28m.; Morgan, 0’99in., 
average, 3 57m.; Bianohetown, 0*72i«., average, 4*36in.; Calbngton, 4*37iu., average, 
7*23in.; Woodburn, 4*02in., average, 7 23in.; Stratkalbyn, 5*l0in., average, 8*7iin.; 
WilLnaga, 6‘43in., average 11 *96in.; Maitland, 4*25in,, average, 9*08in.; Minlaton, 4*16in., 
average, 8*17in.; Bordertown, 4*7lin., average, 9*25in.; Karacoorte, 5*72in., average, 
I0*07in.; Penola, 6*37in,, average, 12*40; Mount Gambier, 10*57m., average, I4*27in.; 
Fowler's Bay, 4*42in., average, 4'83in.; Streaky Bay, (HOin., average, 6*84m.; Port 
Lincoln, 6‘76i»., average, 9*36m.; Puri Elliot* 5*77in., average, 9*l7i».: Robe, 8*38ia., 
average* iPitfia.; Cape Northumberland, 10*45in., average, 1211m. 
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There has been no appreciable increase in the area under cultivation in any 
of the Australasian colonies during the past five years, and in South Australia 
there was a decrease of 1 *57 per cent. In 1890-91 South Australia had 2,649,091 
acres under tillage; 1892-8, 2,625,741; and last year, 2,584,895 acres; a 
decrease of 41,846 acres. During the past thirty years the area under cultiva¬ 
tion has increased fourfold, and the demand for land is as keen as ever. With 
closer settlement and improved methods of cultivation the rewards to industry 
will be greater in the future than in the past. Sheep-breoding has greatly 
increased with the agriculturist of late. 

Many more .sheep are kept on farms in the Lower and Upper North, which ordinarily 
supply two-thirds of the whole wheat crop, than before the lands were thrown open to 
agricultural settlement. With a return of good seasons and a more reliable water supply 
still more attention will probably he devoted to sheep-keeping, dairying, wine and fruit¬ 
growing. In regard to wheat it is not too much to expect that production will greatly 
increase in consequence of the general adoption of more scientific methods of farming, in 
sowing, manuring, and reaping, which arc already proving so successful, in the shape of 
drill, binder, and header. The colony continues to grow' nearly one-half of the entire 
wheat crop of Australia, and it is a coincidence* that the area sown is identical with that 
of Great Britain. During ten years ended 1894 the average yield of wheat in Australasia 
was lObush., and in this colony "bush, to the acre. 

There have been seasons when a thousand-ton ship could be loaded every 
working day throughout the year with the surplus wheat. In 1879, 1888, 
1884, 1887, 1889, and 1898 the harvest was close upon Hbusli. per acre, or 
15,000,0o0busli. The average export in those seasons was nearly 800,000 
tons. Over 40,000,000bush. of wheat have been reaped in the Upper North 
during the past twelve yeans. 

Orchards and gardens have increased in area by 50 per cent, during the last ten years*. 
The expansion of horticulture lias been continuous and progressive, over 0,000 acres 
having been added to the ground so utilised, making in the aggregate 18,415 acres, an 
increase of 2,044 acres, or 17 per cent., since 1892-11. Fruit culture has extended widely ; 
and in various parts of the colony which at one time it was thought were hardly adapted 
thereto, horticultural pursuits generally have been successfully engaged in. The pioneer 
work done at the Ken mark Irrigation Colony, and at the village settlements on the hanks 
of the Murray, gives promise that intense culture under the influence of irrigation will be 
firmly established in the near future. 

Although an increasing attention is being paid to the preservation and 
drying of various kinds of fruit, there is still a considerable opening in this 
direction. The demand for South Australian raisins, currants, dried apples, 
apricots, &c., far exceeds the supply, and the demand would still increase were 
there adequate arrangements made for popularising these articles. In 1896 
the value of dried fruits imported was £47,663, and of jams, preserves, &c., 
£8,818, whilst exports were £27,098 and £25,561, respectively. 

During the first half of the present decade vine-growing increased by leaps and bounds. 
In four years the area under vines more than doubled, from 7,352 acres to 15,418 acres,or 
8,060 acres additional. Since 1893 only 2,915 acres have been planted, making the 
present total 18,333 acres. The total number of productive vines is (5,809,737, as against 
4,206,880, an increase of 2,602,857, or over 60 per cent. The number of non-bearing 
vines is 2,493,928, compared with 4,545,737, a decrease of 2,051,800 or 45 per cent. 

In 1892 the quantity of wine made was 795,631galls., and in 1896 it had in¬ 
creased to l,748,090galls.—an increase of 947,459galls. Quantities shipped:— 
1887, 89,832gails.; value, £28,787. 1893, 260,25igalls.; value, £47,300. 

1896, 391,233gaUs.; value, £73,316. Nearly one-fourth of the annual quantity 
made is shipped. Two tons of white grapes, or three to five tons of table or 
raisin grapes to the acre is about an average yield. The quantity of wine in 
stock has risen from 2,578,070galls. to 3.713,381 galls., or 50 per cent. 

The production of raisins three seasons ago is put at 35 tons, and 354 tons 
last season, of which Renmark claims 215 tons, tfarossa district 66 tons, and 
vicinity of Adelaide 85 tons. Imports of raisins were 400 tons, and currants 
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722 tons, valued at £12,125 and £8,632 respectively, notwithstanding the duty 
of 3d. per pound on raisins and 2d. per pound on currants. 

The last few seasons have been disastrous to live stock. The low prices for 
wool and stock have greatly discouraged stockowners, and the succession of 
bad seasons has seriously interfered with the natural increase, besides killing 
off a great number of cattle, sheep, and horses in the Upper North and Western 
districts and the outer pastoral districts uniformly. 

Horses were returned as numbering 180.211, compared with 180,726 in 1893—a decrease 
of 6,.515, nr 3*49 per cent. The reduction was chiefly in the South East, where horse- 
breeding is declining—3,747, or 17 per cent The loss of horses in the Lower and Upper 
North—3,373 head, or 9*10 per cent.—would have been much heavier had not the farmers 
been able to remove them by train to distant places, where feed and water were obtainable, 
under the nominal rates granted by the Kailway Department. The decrease in horse stock 
in the pastoral districts was 2,287, or 12*93 per cent.; and in the agricultural, 4,228, or 
2*50 per (rent. only. The number of working stock included in above was 121,930, against 
123,161, a decrease of 1,221, or only 1 per cent. 

The number of dairy cattle were 84,265, or 1,845 more than in 1893, when 
there were 79,420; thin notwithstanding the severity of the season. 

The Central Division has 3,852, the Lower North 2.534, and the Western 252 more: 
whilst there are fewer by 1,744, 11, and 38 m the Upper North, South-East, and the 
outside districts respectively. 

The total number of cattle imported overland was 20,61), against 2,167 exported, leaving 
a net import of 18,448 head. During the last ten years 166,369 head have been imported, 
chiefly fat stoek from Queensland. 

Last year 110,901 sheep were imported, and 89,333 exported, or only 21,668 difference. 
] hiring the ton years 2,612,848 sheep were introduced, as compared with 1,235,169 crossed 
the border outwards, showing an increase of 1,277,679 within that period. As there has 
been no increase in sheep during that time, it may he inferred that that number of sheep, 
in addition to 142,029 head of cattle, have lwen required for food consumption beyond the 
local sources of supply. 

During the past four )ears thi* number of sheep depastured has decreased 
by 828,054, or 11*58 percent. This is eh iefly attributable to low prices of 
wool and mutton, successive* bad seasons, loss of lambs, increase of vermin, 
and the unprecedented drought. 

Nmen years back the number of sheep was 6,380,617. about the same as now In the 
following year, 1891, they had increased to 7,004,642, or by 9‘7 per cent. In 1892 they 
further increased to 7,646 239, or 9 2 per cent. Next year, 1893, the fall began, the 
number receded to 7.162,017, or 6 5 per cent., since when it has fallen to 6,323.993, or by 
11*6 per cent, in the four years, the gain m the two years 1891-2 of 19 per cent, being lost 
in the succeeding five. Had there been any increase during the years 1894 to 1896, of 
which no statistics are available, the loss by drought would have been greater. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The weather during the month has been very hot and disagreeable. Strong 
hot winds have seriously affected the apple nop in some districts, and the 
water question is becoming alarmingly serious in many localities. Fruit and 
vegetables are very scarce and high in pi ice. It is many years since there has 
been so great a scarcity in these products, and the fortunate few who ha*e 
good produce to dispose of arc receiving very remunerative prices. 


“ It is a long lane that has no turning.” We have experienced several 
years of drought, and feed for live stock has always been scarce about June 
and July. We have every reason to hope for a heavy downfall of rain soon— 
because we must he getting towards the end of the lane—and it would be 
worth while to sow a few acres of the fallow with mai/e and white mustard ; 
also some rye and barley. Maize matures in ninety to 100 days; but we do 
not want the corn, and the fodder would be of the greatest sendee where cows 
are kept. Mustard, rye, and barley grow rapidly under favorable circum¬ 
stances; and as the risk of loss in sowing a few acres for early feed is \ cry 
small—even in case of failuie—it is well worth the trouble to u gamble ” on 
the chance of early autumn showers. 


The introduction'll! to New Zealand t f citrus fruits infested by any species 
of scale insect, or on which there are traces that any such insects are or have 
been present, is absolutely prohibited. 


Complaints have been made by vinegrowers m some parts of the colony that 
the sulphur sold by some merchants is adulterated* and practically useless foi 
sulphuring vines as a preventive of oidiura. Sulphur is too cheap to allow 
much scope for .adulteration; but growers can easily tell for themselves whether 
their supplies are pure. Place a small quantity of sulphur on an earthenuare 
vessel, set light to it, or heat it over a fire, when the sulphur readily volatilises, 
If there is much residue left the sulphur has been adulterated. 

4 
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It is a common thing to see the bark on the trunks and limbs of fruit trees, 
on the north and north-west exposures, dead and dry. This is caused by the 
heat of the sun during the later part of the day, and will not happen if the soil 
is moist enough to cause a rapid upflow of sap at all times. To prevent this 
killing of the bark it is necessary to shelter the stems and lower branches. If 
the brandies are trained horizontally and low enough this will generally be 
sufficient, but if this is not done then artificial means must be resorted to. A 
broad paling .will afford a good shelter to the trunk, or a piece of bagging or 
screen may be fixed up I)o not in any way enclose any tree or plant in a cask 
or similar contrivance. A free circulation of air is essential to the well-doing 
of all plants, even around the stems. 


Sulphureu 1 fruit is most undoubtedly inferior to that which is dried without 
the use of that at dd. Even if every trace of sulphur should have been removed 
by fire-heat or sun-heiu 't after the process the flavor of the fruit is deteriorated. 
But sulphur makes the drieo 1 article look pretty or inviting to the purchaser, 
who general!) is ignorant of the proeev «s,s by which this attractive appearance is 
produced. The sulphured fruit, when c0has not that luscious flavor 
which is present in the unsulphuml aiticle. Ih~3ornfe**m' cases the flavor of 
sulphuric acid is most pronounced in the cooked fruit, and somehow tue people 
who partake of it soon lose their liking for dried fruit. The dark-colored 
peaches, apricots, nectarines, &c., that have been dried with an t any sulphuring 
certainly do not look so inviting, but they are much nicer in flavor, and do not 
create a dislike to this desirable class of food. 


In regard to the introduction of American phylloxera-resistant vines the 
greatest authorities are agreed that this class of vine is just as liable to be 
attacked by ph)lloxera as are the European varieties; but the insect is not 
nearly so injurious to the vitality of the resistant vines. If such vines were 
established here or elsewheie upon a few acres, and were found to be attacked 
by phylloxera, it would be necessary to destiny them utterly, in order to 
prevent the insect spreading to the larger area of non-resistant vines. Such 
being the case, it would not be advisable to introduce cuttings of resistant vines 
—which very probably may be infested with phylloxera—-until we unfortunately 
find that the insect has been introduced into our vineyards, and has gained 
such a hold that we cannot hope to exterminate. When such a dire con¬ 
tingency arises we shall have plenty of time to protect ourselves by the 
importation in large numbers of the latest and most approved varieties of 
resistant vines from France or elsewhere, and get them in full bearing by the 
time the phylloxera has done its worst with our European varieties. In this 
matter we must keep our heads cool and avoid unnecessary scares. 


At the first congress of the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia the late 
Mr. Frazer S. Crawford read a jnost valuable paper upon insect and fungus 
|)ests; and amongst them included an Australian insect which he called the 
“Pied Fly-bug,” A species of this true bug exists in America, and is there 
named the “False Chinch-bug.” In Victoria it is called the “ ltutherglen 
Fly/’ but this name is inappropriate, since the pest is common to the greater 
part of Australasia, and is also common in America, in which latter place it 
appears to be injurious to cereal crops. Entomologists class this iiiseetlas * 
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species of Rhyparochromus. It lives by suction, just as the mosquitoes, 
aphides, and all kinds of bugs do. The beak, or rostrum, or sucking-tube, 
when not in use, is folded beneath the thorax, between the bases of the legs, 
and the insect attacks fruit, leaves, twigs, &c. The wings are semi-transparent, 
slightly clouded, dirty whitish color. They may sometimes be seen in millions, 
clustered upon each other on posts, trees, plants, &c. Benzole spray is most 
effective in destro} ing them. 


On page 519, January issue, of this journal a manifest error occurs through 
omission of a little space between two figures, which make it appear that 
l,650lbs. wheat, at 2s. 2d. per bushel, fed to eighteen pigs, increased their 
weight by 525lbs., which, at 2Jd. per pound, raised the value of the grain to 4s. 
per bushel, or to £59. By putting a space between those figures the sum is 
rightly reduced to the correct proportion of £5 9s., leaving out fractions. 
The motive of the paragraph was to show that the value of the wheat at 
2s. 2d. per bushel was raised to 4s. b\ converting it into pork, and that the 
farmer gets the benefit of the manure produced. It should also be noted that 
the carcass upon which the “topping up" is produced may be built up from 
the w'eeds and waste of the farm, the farmhouse, and dairy. 


Here is a subject for inquiry by branches of the Agricultural Bureau:—Is 
it a fact that malice trees which are “mullcnLsed” during January and February 
never produce fresh growth from the stumps or roots? This question is sub¬ 
mitted by Eudunda Branch, the members of which ought to be able to give a 
reliable opinion, seeing that there is a large area of cleared scrub land in their 
neighborhood. 


Whilst there are a numlier of items which require earnest and united con¬ 
sideration by farmers, fruitgrowers, and gardeners—or, to express it in one 
word, by “ agronomists ”—the question of paramount importance is “united 
effort,” not exactly co-operation, perhaps, but something like the organisation 
known as the “ The Orange ” in America, w ithout its ritual and its intense 
political bias, neither of which is necessary in Australasia, though both >vere 
at first required in the United States. A somewhat similar organisation would 
greatly benefit our rural industries. The agriculturists have established a 
Fanners' Co-operative Union, which is progressing slowly but surely, and the 
fruitgrowers in the hills contemplate co-operation. There arc immense possi¬ 
bilities in this direction; but muob trouble will be experienced in sweeping 
away the selfishness, distrust, and apathy which stand in the way. 


A large number of producers in New South Wales have formed themselves 
into a u Farmers* and Fruitgrowers’ Co-operative Company,” with offices at 
108, Pitt-street, Sydney, and Mr. G. A. West as secretary. The committee 
embraces a very large number of practical business men, who are also chiefly 
large producers. The Co-operation will sell or buy on a low' commission for aft 
producers, whether members or not, and will, of course, be in a position to 
supply fertilisers, stores, implements, and all things likely to be w anted by 
producers. 
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Potatoes are very liable to be attacked by the caterpillars of the potato-motli 
(Lita solanella), but if stored in a cool, dark pit the tubers can be kept free 
From damage by placing saucers on top, at distances from 4ft. to 5ft. apart, and 
putting a wineglassful of bisulphide of carbon in each. This will kill every 
living thing, but will not injure the potatoes. Bisulphide of carbon will 
explode if a light is brought anywhere near it, and will kill cats, mice, and even 
men, if the} are subjected to the fumes for a few seconds. 


The proper time to eradicate any weed or to exterminate any pest is just 
when it is first noticed. Every moment lost in dealing with such things lessens 
the possibility of stamping them out, and adds largely to the cost of treatment. 
“ Heroic ” measures adopted at the first appearance of danger may generally 
save feaiful disaster; but when such first steps have been neglected it behoves 
every person interested to use his utmost endeavors to cope with the evil. In 
New South Wales and Victoria the San Jose or Pernicious scale has recently 
been discovered, and both Governments have declared that all affected trees 
must be effectually cleansed. But there may be orchards affected unknown to 
the authorities, and it is the duty of every person knowing of such to put aside 
all sentiment and at once communicate the fact to the authorities There is 
imminent danger that this terrible pest may he introduced into South Australia, 
and every horticulturist should diligently watch for its first appearance, and if 
found communicate with the Inspector of Fruit or other official. 


Then is no occupation in life more healthy, more independent, or more 
nteresting than that of the cultivator of the soil. He can grow' or produce 
nearly everything necessary to his existence. He calls no man master, and 
if he wishes to knock off' work for a day or two he can do so without having 
to ask leave or to forfeit liis pay. No doubt he has his “ hard times’* now 
and again ; hut he is not in tlie position of the merchant, the artisan, or 
mechanic, each of whom must be at his office, or shop, or working place every 
day. A very small proportion of merchants or shopkeepers retire from 
business with a competence, hut the great majority drudge away their lives in 
close, hot, fusty offices, warehouses, and shops, pay ready cash all the time 
for stale food of all kinds, and, when they get too old for business, retire to a 
little place in the suburbs, linger out a few dull years, die, and are forgotten. 


FORESTRY. 

TIMBER TREES FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

By Walter Gill, P.L.S., F.R.H.S., Conservator of Forests. 

In response to the request of the Agricultural Bureau, I have the honor to 
report as follows regarding the useful timber trees suitable for planting in this 
colony:— 

The red gum (Eucalyptus rostrata) should be planted wherever soil and 
rainfall will admit, as it is an invaluable timber for all work in contact with 
ground and water, such as railway construction, fencihg, mining, well-sinking, 
jetty construction, telegraph lines, k c. It requires ample moisture, accompanied 
by proper drainage, to produce first-class timber, dry sterile sites and swamp y 
sodden ground being alike injurious to its proper development* 
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The South Australian bluegum (Eucalyptus leucoxylon) is a tree yielding 
timber which for constructing wagons, drays, and other purposes where great 
strength and durability are required, is of high value; large quantities having 
been used for naves, felloes, spokes, shafts, &c. '1 he best timber is only to be 

had from good land, but the tree grows on very varied site* of poor quality, 
though the timber there is never so valuable, as it generally becomes more or 
less hollow and unsound. It was formerly known as a “ white gum/’ though 
latterly regarded by Baron Sir F. von Mueller as akin to the “ iron bark ” of 
Victoria. 

The sugar gum (Eucalyptus cory nocalyx) adapts itself readily to a variety of 
conditions, but though it may be of use for shade and shelter when grown on 
dry sterile soils, it will not mature gotxl timber on any but land of good quality. 
It makes excellent piles, telegraph poles, fencing posts, and sleepers, and is .of 
considerable value for many constructive purposes. It develops rather more 
rapidly than the two former gums, and is a most suitable tree for general 
planting. 

The Remarkable pine 'J’inus insignis) can be planted in the cooler pai\s of 
the colon) possessing fair elevation and enjoying a good rainfall. It has been 
extensively planted in the Mount Gambler district, and then* produced excellent 
material for packing cases and other purposes. In the northern district also 
trees grown by the Forest Department have been converted into timber which 
has proved well fitted for numerous purposes for which foreign deals are usually 
employed. 

The Aleppo pine (Pinus lialepensis) grow f s with greater freedom on a variety 
of site# than any other pine, and is therefore best fitted for extensive planting. 
It is slower in its earlier growth than many others, but once established thrives 
well, provided the surroundings are at all suitable. It is an admirable shade, 
shelter, and ornamental tree, but if required to produce timber of good quality, 
must be planted very closely to repress its tendency to waste its strength in side 
limbs instead of developing a good trunk. 

The upright poplar (Populus fastigiata) will succeed w'ell wherever there is 
a moist damp spot round springs and watercourses, and produce a large amount 
of material well fitted for packing eases, flooring boards, and similar uses, in a 
small space of, ground and a comparatively short space of time. Other species 
are as good, but do not always succeed so well. It is useless attempting its 
culture on dry sites. 

In dealing with this question I have confined my remarks to such trees as are 
most likely to suit the conditions of soil and climate existing over the widest 
average area and have abstained from referring to exotic trees, the culture of 
which can only be successfully attempted in such specially favored and limited 
areas as to prove of little commercial importance to the colony. 

With reference to the question of trees suitable for planting on the mallee 
lands of the colony, it may be stated at once that over by far the largest area 
of land of this nature it is quite useless to expect to grow any kind of tree to 
such a »im as to produce timber of any dimensions. Mallee land is invariably 
devoid of a good retaining subsoil, and frequently consists of but a few inches 
of sandy soil, resting directly on a bed of limestone, through which all moisture 
rapidly drains as through a sieve. The rainfall in the mallee conn try is also, 
as a rule, of a very limited and uncertain character. The various species of 
mallee, therefore, under these circumstances seldom attain anv but scrubby 
dimensions, yielding nothing but firewood and a few small round posts. 
Occasionally a limited area of land may prove better in quality and possess 
a good clay subsoil; where such is the case the mallee shows marked improve¬ 
ment in si m at once, and in localities of this kind tree planting inay prove 
fairly satisfactory. But even a cursory inspection of mallee land, as a whole, 
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will convince any practical planter that only dwarf timber will ever be grown 
there under ordinary circumstances. 

Having thus referred to the general aspects of planting on mallec areas, I 
will now go more into detail on the subject of the particular trees most adapted 
for the trying conditions generally prevailing there. 

The sugargum and blue gum, already alluded to, may succeed where a fairly 
retentive subsoil occurs, but the red gum will rarely stand any chance to 
develop properly. The following trees may be regarded as the safest to plant, 
all things considered :— 

The tamarisk (Tamarix gallica) grows well even on poor land to about mallee 
height, and makes fair firewood, also providing in times of drought a useful 
fodder supply ; both may be supplied by cutting back or “ pollarding” the tree 
periodically, after which a subsequent supply ipay be obtained in a similar 
manner after a reasonable time. 

The white acacia (Robinia pseud-acacia) by its hardy nature is well suited for 
mallec country; it makes good firewood, and the matured timber is hard and 
durable, well suited for many ordinary country requirements. 

The Tree of Heaven (Ailantus glandulosa) generally does well on poor soils, 
and will grow to a good size, even on limestone, with a good rainfall. It is 
durable, easily worked, and from its special lustre considered adapted for 
cabinet-making. It generally throws out very strong suckers, a circumstance 
frequently rendering its culture very undesirable in some districts. 

The stone pine (Pinus pinea) is a slow grower, producing timber of no great 
value, but may be worth planting on limestone country, as it generally succeeds 
well on dry stony sites. The pine wdrich will, however, proVe most reliable for 
the mallee country is the Aleppo pine (Pinus halepensis), to which special 
reference has already been made. 

The upright cypress (Cupressus sempervirens) will grow on poor land, but 
only to serve the purpose of a shelter belt, its timber development being too 
slow to need consideration. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned as an alternative to the planting mallee 
land, that where the lands are not yet totally cleared the plan of leaving strips 
of the original scrub around the various paddocks on any estate would prove 
less costly, and at the same time give the double advantage of affording shelter 
from injurious winds to both stock of all kinds and crops, while providing a 
continuous supply of firewood and other material under judicious felling of a 
limited portion periodically. There cun be no question that in some places the 
wholesale clearing of scrub timber has largely increased the vehement and 
injurious character of prevailing winds, and this highly important question 
leads me to offer this suggestion, as it will be at once evident that much time 
must necessarily elapse ere newly planted trees of any kind could, even under 
favorable conditions, form as good a breakwind as the existing scrub, where 
that is of any value at all. 


WASHING AWAY OF LAND AND METHODS OF 

PREVENTION, 

By Thomas Hakdy, JJ\, Banksidis. 

The washing away of the land has been going on steadily for thousands of 
years, but in these colonies it has been greatly accelerated since settlement of 
the country, owing to cultivation and to the removal of the natural growth. In 
all directions you will now find yawning chasms, sometimes of most formidable 
dimensions? where, sixty years ago, there was no sign of even a watercourse, 
A mere plough furrow made to drain off stagnant water has often caused tbe 
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formation of a deop and broad watercourse; dray tracks on sloping land have 
caused the same result. The principal cause, however, of this washing is the 
clearing of the hillsides of the natural growths—trees as well as grass and 
bushes—and the consolidation of the land by the treading of cattle and sheep. 

Anyone acquainted with the land in its natural condition will have noticed 
how even heavy rains arc* arrested, first by the foliage of the trees and bushes, 
and then by grass, fallen leaves, twigs, Ac., so that the water soaks into the 
soil, instead of collecting ami running away. With (lie removal of this natural 
growth and the consolidation of the land, there is nothing to arrest the down¬ 
ward course of the water after heavy rain, consequently it collects and seeks a 
low r er level, either through the natural depressions, or in furrows and other 
artificial tracks. The consequence is that much good land is rendered unfit for 
cultivation owing to the presence of these washes, and the greater portion of 
the droppings of stock and decayed leu\es, instead of nourishing the soil are 
washed away, together with a greater or less proportion of the surface soil. 

Sandy loams with red marly clay subsoils are most affected, as once the 
water gets a run, it acts very rapidly. St iff or soils resist the action of water 
and do not usually wash to any extent. In the Aldinga Vineyard, especially 
on the steepish hillslopes facing south, I have had considerable trouble. The 
soil, being of a sandy nature, began to wash badly soon after planting. In 
1885 Mr. B. Seppelt, of Seppeltsfield, who inspected these washes, told me he 
had been successful in preventing them by making a number of shallow drains 
to come) the water away. Acting on his suggestion 1 made a number of 
shallow drains with a fail of 4in. in 15ft., and about 2 chains apart, taking the 
water on to an unused district road, where it did so much damage that the local 
council instructed me to keep the water on my own land, I did so, but in two 
wet years the water washed out a chasm 15ft. to Ifift. deep, and wide enough 
to take in a good-sized house. 

About this time I happened to be (ravelling through New South Wales, and 
at Mr. Walter Lamb's place, at Booty llill, I noticed an overflow to a dam 
made of galvanized iron, and >aw at once that this was what l wanted. I 
soon had one fixed up, building a concrete wall across the watercourse on solid 
grouud, and then letting four 8ft. sheets of 24-gauge galvanized iron turned 
up about a foot at each side : into the wall, fixing it up with a little concrete, 
and allowing the other end to rest on a stout sapling thrown across the chasm. 
The water falls on to a bed of vine cuttings below, and flows away quietly 
beneath. This proved very successful, as the chasm has not gone back an 
inch or become any larger during the past ten years. 

In the meantime another bad wash started, and I had to make a number of 
falls to get over the difficulty. I made them wholly of galvanized iron and 
wood (doing away with the concrete wall), using any old iron for the vertical 
backing and three 5ft. lengths of galvanized iron for the chute, the principal 
thing being to prevent the water getting through at the angle at the junction 
of the chute and backing. This was got over by using a strip of sheet lead 
about 4iu. wide fitted closely to the flutes of the iron. 

Some gave a little trouble owing to the water getting through at first, but 
with proper attention for a year or two it can be got over, and be made to 
answer the purpose well. 

The shallow drains can be readily made, if the land is clear, with the plough 
and v scraper. Plough three or four furrows all downhill, then move the soil 
with scraper; plough two or three more furrows and clear out again. The v 
semper used m the Goulbourn Valley for making irrigation channels is 
constructed of two pieces of heavy wood, one about 9ft. long, of 3in. by 9in. 
gum timber* and the other, which does the scraping, 7ft long. They are 
fastened together, at any angle desired, by a strong hinge. Such drains, 
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which can be easily ploughed or scarified over, require the sand to be cleared 
out after heavy rain. They should have a fall of about 4in. in 15ft.; if more 
than din. is given washing will take place. The levelling is done by means of 
a handy level, made of a 15ft. flooring-board with a short leg 2in. long at one 
end and one 6in. long at the other. With this a man and boy can do a lot of 
levelling in a day. 

For vineyards liable to wash I can strongly recommend this method of 
dealing with the evil. How far it can be adapted to other cultivation is for 
each one to determine for himself. Personally I see difficulties in using these 
drains in wheat land, owing to their being in the way of the machines, but 
that could probably be overcome by making them wider. For permanent 
grass land they would -retain much of the manure and soil now washed into 
the sea, and once made would require very little attention. 


UTILISED WASTE. 

There are a few people in this world who think it is mean to utilise a worn 
out article, or to make savings in small matters ; but they forget that they can, 
by so doing, afford to be more liberal in other directions. The principle of 
“ Waste not, want not,” has been recognised from the very earliest times by 
the wise people of the earth, and proverbs innumerable are extant, eulogising 
the virtues of thrift and care. “ The man who has, can give ; but he who has 
not, requires help,” therefore, “ a penny saved is a penny earned.” Where 
thrift reigns comfort prevails. Such thoughts as these would easily fill several 
pages; but tliere is no need to elaborate upon this subject, because everyone 
who will only devote a few moments to a study of the question must realise 
the fact that the comforts of life, and the conveniences of the home, can be very 
considerably augmented if unnecessary waste of any kind is avoided. But still 
there are points in economical management which we are all liable to over¬ 
look, and for want of knowledge, want of thought, and want of care we miss 
many comforts which we ought to possess. In regard to nails, screws, ruves, 
washers, nuts, and similar small articles are often thrown together into a box, 
which becomes partly filled with dust, and when anything of the kind is waited 
the whole lot has to be turned over, with the result, perhaps, that the article 
cannot be found although there, and the clothes and hands of the searcher are 
smothered with dirt. A careful, thrifty man will put up a series of shelves in a 
shallow wall ease made of an old packing case, and use old salmon and fruit 
cans as receptacles for each size of screw or nail, or for his various rivets, ruves, 
bolts, nuts,&c., and paint upon the tins the nature of their contents. This will 
save space, time, patience, and trouble. A number of pegs let into the inner 
walls of the barn or toolhouse will sustain the rakes, hoes, spades, and other 
small implements, which in some places arc put down anywhere, and are likely 
to injure the live stock, or to be injured by exposure to weather. The twine 
that has once served to bind sheaves of wheat or hay is now often used for 
making rough ropes, halters, mats, &tc. Gates of various patterns and sixes 
arc made of hoop iron taken from wool bales, and the odd ends of fencing 
and other wires are used in many ways by ingenious farmers. At recent shows 
held by Branches of the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia— notably at 
Penola, and at the combined North Yorke’s Peninsula show, held at Port 
Bioughton—a very large number of exhibits of utilised waste substances were 
entered for competition for small prizes. These exhibits were in every case 
very creditable to the ingenuity of the exhibitors, well executed, and remarkably 
useful. Barrows, trucks, tanks on wheels, and other labor-saving contrivances 
can be made with the aid of wheels from old ploughs, &c., and portions of 
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worn-out implements and tools; and many useful tools and contrivances can be 
obtained from old reaphooks and scythes. Handsaws and crosscut saws furnish 
steel blades for hoes and similar cultivating implements, which arc preferred 
by some practical gardeners to such a degree that they remove the blade from 
a new hoe in order to substitute one of their own made from an old crosscut 
saw. The blade of the push hoe is sometimes set diagonally, and sharpened 
to a chisel edge on back, front, and ends, so that it can be used any way for 
cutting weeds or working the soil loose. The illustration marked 1 shows how 
a piece of an old* handsaw can be made into a device for scraping the hair off a 
slaughtered hog. It is cut into shape, after softening in the fire, by aid of a 
cold chisel; then bent to proper form for setting in the handle, put back into 
the fire until red hot, and next thrown into cold water or into grease. If at 
once removed and watched the blue color will develop, and when it is con¬ 
sidered to be of the right hardness it can be cooled down at once by throwing 
back into the cold water. The handle may be made from a round piece of 
wood. The hole for the stem of the scraper should be bored, the ring or 
ferrule placed in position but not driven on, then insert the steel semper and 
drive down the ferrule. This will make a tight fastening. 



The next article (No. 2) is a handy knife, which may be used for cutting up 
potatoes for planting, to remove the tops of turnips or mangolds, or for any 
other purpose. This can be made from an old sejthe, by leaving 4in. or oin. 
of the point for a blade, the tame length for the handle; remove the back 
altogether; make two rivet holes for the handle, which may best be made with 
two strips of hard wood, such as sheaoak or gum. The following illustration 
will show how this can be (lone:— 



A slashing knife for cutting hedges, or for many other purposes, can be made 
from 20in. of the point of an old scythe. About oin. of the blade can bo 
partly removed, and a wooden handle riveted on, as in the former case, or the 
part can be wound tightly with binder twine until stout enough, and then bound 
over with leather. A handy bread knife may be made in the same way with a 
shorter piece by removing the back. 


3 
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No. 4 is a useful tool for chopping up suet, meat, apples, &c. The blade 
should be 5in. long, and the rest removed on each side for about 5in. The back 
rib should be heated in the fire, and turned up at a right angle to be fixed in 
the handle, as shown below. 



Another useful article is a draw-knife for rough shaping bandies, spokes, &c., 
of wood. The figure explains itself. The tool can be made from an old 
scythe, 12in. for the blade and f>in. at each end for the handles. To fix it in 
the wooden handles, bore the holes first, place the rings or ferrules loosely in 
place, drive the iron down into proper position, and lastly drive on the ferrules. 



In some country houses the rooms are none too large, but space may be 
economised by affixing flap-tables to the walls—preferably under a window. 
When not in use the brackets beneath can be turned round, and the table lies 
flat against the wall. The ingenious farmer will readily devise a means for 
affixing the table to the wall in case his house is constructed of stone or brick. 
In the illustration the house seems to be of weatherboards. 



A supply'of^ fresh fruit and vegetables all the year round is considered to be 
impossible in some parts of our dry North, but this can be secured in part by 
use of an evaporator. A very cheap machine can be made from one or two 
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old packing cases, which the local storekeeper will be glad to get rid of at next 
to zero prices. The doors are omitted in the drawing, so as to show the 
interior construction:— 



The principle is to supply heat to the upper portion, where the fruit is placed 
on wire trays; but by all means keep out the smoke. The stove may be of 
any form or shape, and the smoke must be carried out at the side or back. 
The board placed over the stove is to prevent too strong heat striking the 
bottom trays. The vegetables or fruit should be very thinly spread on the 
trays, and ought to be shifted upwards every twenty minutes, placing a fresh tray 
each time on the bottom shelf. If the articles on the top shelf are not dry 
enough, give the tray another turn at the bottom. Do not dry anything too 
much—when no moisture will press out it is quite dry enough. The fruit or 
vegetable should still be quite soft and barely elastic when pressed between 
the thumb and finger. 

Hints, with designs or drawings, showing how to utilise waste substances 
will be acceptable, and, where advisable or possible, will be published from time 
to time. Address—Editor, Journal of Agriculture and Industry . 


HOUSEHOLD PARLIAMENTS. 

General Business.—•“ Ways and Means ” were again considered by a very 
full “ House 11 at Millicent, on January 8, and several seasonable matters were 
brought before the 44 Grange 99 and discussed by the members. 

Butter During Hot Weather.—How to make butter when the weather 
is hot was closely dealt with, and the following recommendations were brought 
forward:—Add salt and saltpetre to the cream. [Quantity per quart not 
stated, but great care must lie taken not to add too much.— Editor.] Place 
the butter in salt water over night to extract the buttermilk. Scald the milk 
in a vessel other than that in which it is to be set for creaming. Place the 
milk in deep cans, and cool it in the well. Use deep dishes or cans, such as 
kerosene cans opened the high way, for setting milk. Cool the milk as soon as 
possible. Use one of the best preservatives. [Don't.— Editor.] 

Preserving Fresh Milr.—I t was mentioned that a member had preserved 
milk in bottles in the same way that fresh fruit is preserved, by leaving a few 
minutes in the boiler after the corks are put in. 
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Recites. —The following tested recipes were given by various members, 
whose initials are appended to each 

Ginger Beer. -Ingredients: 2£lbs. loaf sugar, 1 Jozs. of bruised gingor, loz. cream of 
tartar, the rind and juice of two lemons, 3galls, boiling water, and two large tablespoon¬ 
fuls of thick, fresh yeast. Mode: Peel the lomons, squeeze the juice, strain it, and put 
the peel and juice into a large earthen pan with the bruised ginger, cream of tartar, and 
loaf sugar. Pour over these ingredients 3galls of boiling water and let it stand until 
just warm; then add the yeast, which should be thick and perfectly fresh. Stir the con¬ 
tents of the pan well and let them remain near the fire all night, covering the pan with a 
cloth. The next day skim off the yeast, and pour the liquor carefully into another vessel, 
leaving the sediment Bottle quickly, and tie the corks down, and in three days the 
ginger beer will he fit for use. Foi some tastes, the above proportion of sugar may bo 
found rather too large, and it may be diminished, but the beer will not keep so long good. 
— S. H. 

Hot Beer. —Boil 21 bs. each brown and white sugar with 2ozs. of hops, 2ozs. bruised 
ginger, and a handful of bran, in 2gatls. of water. Add 3galls. of water, and when cool 
a cup of good yeast. Work and bottle.— K. C. 

Hot Beer. - Three gallons of water, 4lbs. sugar, jib. hops, 2ozs. bruised gingor, three 
or four eggshells, two handfuls of wheat. Tic in a large muslin bag all the ingredients 
except the sugar, boil for an hour and a half. When cool bottle and put a raisin to each 
bottle. The raisins will act like yeast, but are very much quicker.— A. S. 

Chili Beer. —Boil for twenty minutes twenty chilies in a gallon of water, Hum pul in a 
separate vessel 2lbs. sugar, 3ozs. cream of tartar, and pour the boiling chilies on them; 
stir till the sugar is thoroughly dissolved, and add six quarts of cold water and two table- 
spoonfuls of yeast. Before putting chilies in tic them in a muslin bag so that it needs no 
straining.—A. S. 

Orange Jelly. —Four large oranges, juice of all and grated peel of one, juice and half 
the grated peel of one lomon, (me packet of gelatine soaked in a cup of cold wajer, the 
whites of four eggs whipped to a stiff froth, one large cup of white sugar, one pint of 
boiling water. Mix the juice and peel of the fruit with the soaked gelatine and sugar, 
stir all together and leave for an hour, then pour on the boiling water and stir until clear. 
Strain thimigh a coarse cloth, pressing it hard. When quite cold whip in the whites, put 
into a wet mould. By whipping it altogether for ten minutes it turns into orange snow. 
—F. M. H 

Table Jelly. —To loz. of gelatine soaked in a cup of cold water for three hours add 
one cup of sugar, one cup of boiling water, stir for a minute or so, then add one cup of 
wine and a teaspoonful of citric acid; stir again, then strain through muslin into a wet 
mould.—F. M. H. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Canned Greengages. —A lady at Meadows writes that she has been 
eminently successful in preserving greengages by the following method (which 
is the one generally recommended):—Procure 4-lb. cans with lever lids. Fill 
them completely with freshly-picked fruit, not too ripe ; put into each as much 
cold water as they will hold; put the lids tightlv on; place the filled tins in a 
copper over the fire ; pour water in the copper till the tins are nearly covered; 
bring the water to a boil, then at once lift the cans out, but do not looserf the 
lids; set them on a cool floor, and run some melted beeswax around the lids. 
Next morning stow them in a cool place, when probably the tins will bulge 
inwards a little. This is proof that the fruit is safe for at least a year. When 
opened, the water inside will be found to be a thick, rich* delicious syrup. 

To GbystaI/Lise Peaches. —Take the yellow cling, pare and cut them in 
half to free them from the stones. To Gibs, of fruit allow 2lhs. of sifted sugar 
for the sprinkling. Make a syrup of Jib. of sugar and a little water; when it 
becomes hot put in the peaches. Let them remain cooking until quite clear, 
but not to get red. Take them carefully out, spread them on a broad dish, and 
set them in the sun to dry. A light mosquito netting wilt keep off the insects. 
Strew some of the fine sugar over them, not too much at a time, as it would 
draw out the syrup too fast. If syrup does not form you mast remove the 
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peaches to a dry dish. When they begin to look dry stew some more, and 
when they have become quite dry place them in jars, with a layer of sugar 
between two layers of fruit, 

Tomato Honey. —Boil lib. sliced yellow tomatoes and one grated lemon with 
peel together until quite soft, and squeeze through a jelly-bag. If heated very 
slowly at first, until the juice begins to run from the tomatoes, it will not be 
necessary to add any water. Then to lib, of juice add lib. of sugar and the 
juice of one lemon. Boil until as thick as jelly, put into glasses, and cover 
with paper. 

Bros.—In wooden houses it is sometimes nearly impossible to exterminate 
these horrible insects. The very best remedy is to make a lot of thin paste, 
andseivelhe whole walls and ceilings with a coating, the same as if lime- 
washing. When dry give another coating, and then lime wash may be used. 
The paste destroys the eggs, larvae, and full-grown insects. 


IMPACTION OF THE OMASUM AND ASTHENIC 
APOPLEXY IN CATTLE. 

B\ It, J. Needham, Deputy Chief Inspector of Stock. 

Very many losses have been experienced by cattle owners, and more 
paiticularly by owners of milch cows, from the above causes, and I am afraid 
these losses are yearly increasing These affections are so often found con¬ 
currently m the same animal, and one is so often the outcome of the other, that 
it seems unnecessary to separate them in describing the symptoms. 

It may be as well here to give some of the names by which these diseases 
are known in Great Britain:—“Vertigo/’ “staggers,” “fardel-bound,” “clue- 
bound,” “peek-bound,” “swimming in the head.” &e. The symptoms are 
not always alike, but are gcneialh attended with weariness and dullness of the 
whole frame, head and ears often hang, and there is a stiff, staggering gait. 
Obstinate constipation is generally present. As the disease proceeds, and 
apoplexy commences, the eies stare and become bloodshot; the animal con¬ 
stantly lies down, and is made 1 to get up with difficulty, and will only remain 
standing a short time; the pulse at first, full, as the brain becomes oppressed, 
is small and gradually becomes weak; temperature 102 to 10d ; occasionally 
delirium sets in, and the animal becomes violent, running about and charging 
whatever comes near it. The treatment of these diseases is very unsatisfactory. 
When the animal has impaction only, a dose such as the following often effects 


a cure:— 

Epsom salts .. . lib. or 2lhs. 

Gentian and ginger, of each ... 2o/.. 

Calomel. 2 drain. 


Mix with lib. or 2lbs. of treacle and two quarts of warm ale or porter. 

The purgative draught is not to be repeated. Bleeding is not advisable for 
this disease, hut stimulants have been tried with good effect in rousing the 
stomach, often loaded with bushels of food— 


Liquor of ammonia ..... loz. 

Warm ale ... lqrt. 

Essence of ginger . joz. 

To be given every few hours. 


When asthenic apoplexy sets in, and the animal lies about and appears 
sleepy and unwilling to fisc, and when roused up walks with an uncertain, 
stiff, and dragging gait, and when left lies dowu again, medicine is of no avail. 

The post mortem appearances, where there is impaction of the omasum, are 
very marked. The contents of the third stomach or bible, are dry and hard, 
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often appear as if they had been baked, and will crumble into dust between 
the fingers, and the leaves of the organ become apparently rotten and break 
away at the lightest touch. The small intestines are often blood-stained and 
reddened in patches; the large bladder is generally found empty and the gall 
bladder very full and the fluid much darker than usual. The rumen is 
generally very full, the lungs and liver more or less congested. The post 
mortem appearances of asthenic apoplexy show the brain loaded with blood. 

1 cannot here do better than to quote shortly from a report furnished to the 
Chief Inspector of Stock of this colony by Mr. Alfred Bickford, Government 
Veterinary Surgeon, who, speaking of two post mortem examinations which he 
made on cows suffering from asthenic apoplexy, says:—“ My attention was 
first drawn to a three-year old lieifer that had been ailing since the 2nd of 
January (17 days). She was lying down, her temperature 102° and her 
pulse 80. She looked dull, stupid, and much out of condition. She was 
slaughtered, and I examined her belly and chest without finding any disease, 
but on exposing and examining her brain I at once found a most unusual 
appearance; at its base there was a layer of blood that had escaped from the 
bloodvessels.” On examining a second cow at the same place, he says:— 
“ This cow had a sleek coat, and she was also in good store condition, but she 
preferred to lie, and could not be made to stand up for many minutes: she 
occasionally chewed the cud, and also ate some bran and chaff daily. The 
appearance of the two brains was almost identical, and 1 no longer hesitated to 
form an opinion as to the true nature of the disease, which is asthenic apoplexy 
of the brain, or in more homely phrase, starvation apoplexy of the brain/* and 
he goes on to say that—If cattle are to be kept on a limited acreage they 
must have food provided at certain periods besides what the land provides in 
the shape of grass and bushes.” 

The owners of cows must alter their hand if dairying is to be made a success 
in many parts of this colony. Good, wholesome, nutritious food must be 
provided for the cows during the hard time of the year. In many of our farm¬ 
ing districts there appears to be a want of phosphates and other principles in 
the soil, exhausted probably by the constant cropping, and the want of these 
principles in the feed will account to a great extent, no doubt, for the great 
mortality amongst the farmers’ cattle. 

As a preventive the best possible food must be provided and fed to the cattle 
during the bad time of year. Sulphate of iron and salt should be given, either 
in the food or as a lick. One pound of sulphate of iron to lOlbs. of salt mixed 
dry in a trough. An occasional feed of bone meal would also be of immense 
service. 


THE VINEYARD. 

HIGH TEMPERATURE IN WINE FERMENTATION. 

Paper read before the 8,A. Vignerons' Association by A . /. Perkins , 
Government Viticulturist . 

The vintage is upon us, and winemakers are naturally anxious to anticipate 
its arrival by an exchange of ideas on some subject connected with the important 
phenomena involved in fermentation ; and it is on this account, I take it, that the 
task of initiating in a paper a discussion on the influence of temperature on the 
initial stages of wine-making has been entrusted to niy care. The subject is an 
important one, and an old one, worn well nigh threadbare on previous occasions, 
so that I can bold out little hope of being able to lay before you information 
with which you have not been previously acquainted. But however much I 
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may be driven over well beaten tracks matters little, if, in the discussion that 
will follow, information of use may be elicited from those who have now been 
battling for years against the evils of high temperature. Before taking up my 
subject matter, I may be permitted to express the hope that such may be the 
case. 

Wherever the life and development of living organisms is concerned, the 
question of the temperature of the surrounding medium is of extreme impor¬ 
tance. Under the effects of natural selection they have gradually evolved into 
definite types, adapted to a special and well defined form of environment; and, 
amongst the various factors that go to make this environment, probably the 
relative temperature of the medium in which they live is confined within the 
strictest limits. At this stage it is necessary to make a distinction. For every 
individual species there are certain well defined limits of temperature, which, 
if attained, determine ipso facto extinction of life; whilst below and above 
these extremes lies a region of temperatures within which the species suffers, 
and sooner or later comes to an untimely end. Thus, if we except the spores 
or seed germs of some of the lower fungi, and certain algte that arc found in 
hot springs, no living organisms can resist temperatures varying from 167° to 
170 1’.; for at these temperatures the albumen of which the living matter is 
composed becomes coagulated. In some cases similar results may be obtained 
at a much lower range of temperature; thus, if the medium in which the 
organisms are immersed contains substances of an antiseptic action, however 
small, they are less able to resist the action of high temperature. This is 
exemplified in wine, in which alcohol, acids, tannin, &c., are all slightly anti¬ 
septic. so that here temperatures varying from 130 to 14(L F. are sufficient 
to ensure complete sterilisation. On the other hand, in liquids with an 
alkaline reaction, such as milk, 212^ F, w ill not destroy all the germs present. 
In a similar manner extreme cold, though less effective, will, in the long run, 
bring about the destruction of life. Lying between these fatal limits of 
extreme heat and cold, we find the normal variations of temperature w r hich 
characterise the natural conditions of our globe; to them are adapted in 
regular gradation a series of beings that thrive best at the average temperature 
obtaining at the locality, or in the medium, in which they may be placed. 
Over the great variations of temperature ranging from the Kquator to the 
Poles we find different races of men and animals, each specially adapted to the 
conditions with which it is surrounded. The same may he said of the infinitely 
small organisms that are occupying our attention at present. Brought under the 
influence of temperatures below' or above their normal optima, but not too 
closely approximating the fatal extremes, they do not usually succumb 
immediately, but their vitality is affected, and they are generally unable, 
in the struggle for life, to compete against better acclimatised rivals. This 
fact is of some importance to us, as to a certain extent affording a satisfac¬ 
tory explanation of the vagaries of a must under the influence of abnormal 
temperatures. 

Passing from the general to the particular, wc find that wine yeast thrives 
best at temperatures varying from 70° to 80° F. Within this range, provided 
the density of the must be not too great, it will slowly and gradually bring 
about the complete decomposition of all the sugar present. At 60° F."growth 
is still healthy, but slow ; below this temperature the yeast has often to give 
way to other germs better adapted to such conditions, and mostly belonging to 
the mould tribe. Temperatures varying from 80° to 90° F* seem to drive the 
yeast to unusual exertions; growth is extremely rapid, and fermentation 
quickly becomes tumultuous. Above 90° F. fermentation still continues, but 
the yeast suffers, and 'when examined under the microscope shows signs of 
decrepitude. Finally, when the temperature approaches 100° F„ fermentation, 
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as a rule, practically ceases, and the field is again thrown open to newcomers, 
all of which have a deleterious effect on wine. There are various germs that 
flourish at these relatively high temperatures, but the most important of all, at 
,least so far as we are concerned, is the mannitic ferment, the originator of 
sweet acid wines. 

Such, in brief, are the results that laboratory practice and cellar experience 
have brought to light concerning the relations of wine yeast and temperature. 
Let us now inquire to what extent they interest the winemaker. It may be 
said in a general way that the interests of the winemaker are bound up with 
those of the yeast; in other words, that, as a rule, those conditions that are 
favorable to the development of the yeast are also those that favor the pro¬ 
duction of a wine of good quality. It is an axiom in wine-making that the 
development in the must of any germ other than the yeast leaves deteriorating 
traces in the wine that results from it; it must necessarily follow, therefore, 
that eveiy effort should be made to maintain the yeast in exclusive possession 
of the must. It is similarly known that whilst the yeast is making vigorous 
healthy growth it can, of itself, crowd out all other rivals; in consequence, 
from the initial stages of fermentation to its very end, bv every means possible, 
active growth should be encouraged and maintained. At the same time 
experience lias shown that slow even fermentations usually give rise to the best 
wines. To the best of one’s abilities, therefore, violent tumultuous fermentation 
should be checked, as tending to mar the quality of the wine. 

We may now turn our attention to those conditions against which, in his 
attempts at the production of a good wine, the winemaker has to wage war. 
And first, just a word in regard to low temperatures. Undoubtedly wines 
endowed to the highest degree in bouquet and aroma result from slow fermen¬ 
tations at relatively low temperatures. Under our conditions, however, it is 
not in musts that are already in full fermentation that low temperatures are 
dangerous: mouldy musts are only met with when fermentation hangs fire at 
the start. When the grapes reach the cellars at a relatively low temperature, 
and the weather continues cold, the yeast germs enter very slowly into active 
life, and meanwhile the ubiquitous mould invades the must. This difficulty is, 
however, readily obviated. In the first place, a few’ bucketfuls of must in full 
fermentation should be poured into every vat as soon as it is full. Should this 
operation remain without effect, an adequate proportion of the must may be 
raised from 175° to 180° F., and well mixed with the bulk, or preferably, 
whenever possible, steam may be forced through a copper coil reposing on the 
false head, until on constant stirring the whole mass attains a temperature of 
about 70° F. 

It has been borne upon most of you with the force of conviction that the 
question of high temperatures cannot be so easily disposed of. It may be as 
well at this stage to inquire to what extent wines are injured by its action. 
Such an inquiry will not be out of place, as it appears to me that in this matter 
the disastrous consequences of sweet acidity are apt, in the minds of most wine¬ 
makers, to overshadow some points of minor importance, it is true, but by no means 
negligible. It must be remembered that all wines that reach 100° F. do not 
necessarily go sweet acid, and yet in a minor degree the high temperature has an 
injurious effect on them. Many of the elements that contribute to the flavor 
and bouquet of wines are already present in the grape; some are formed in 
process of fermentation, others later on during the period of rest in the cellars. 
All are very volatile; that is to say, they are apt to become volatilised under 
the influence of high temperature. There is little doubt but that many of those 
present in a must in tumultuous fermentation, and under the influence of high 
temperature, are carried away by the rapidly-escaping gas. The same may be 
said of the alcohol, which is itself highly volatile. It will be agreed therefore 
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that, apart from any question of unsoundness, the winemaker has every interest 
in keeping down the temperatures of his musts. But of course by far the most 
important aspect of the question concerns the unsoundness, which usually takes 
the form of sweet acidity, to which wines that conie under the influence of 
high temperature are liable. The germ inducing this disease, as has already 
been stated, is the mannitie ferment. It is a ferment requiring relatively high 
temperature for its development. When, therefore, the exhausted yeast cells 
give way before a temperature that hampers their growth, leaving the must 
sweet with unconverted sugar, the former steps in, giving rise to lactic and 
acetic acids, both of which render a wine undrinkable. The risk of unsound¬ 
ness brings forward a reason rendering it imperative to the winemaker to keep 
the temperature of his musts within bounds. 

A study of the probable causes inducing abnormal rises in temperature 
should precede any remarks having reference to methods of dealing with the 
difficulty. Though this question has been made the subject of careful study 
by several wine chemists, it does not appear to me that the toot of the evil has 
been sufficiently well defined It has usuall) been found in factors that 
have really very little influence in the matter. In }x>int of fact, it must 
he recognised that those chemists who have looked into the subject have 
labored under special difficulties. Living in cool countries, they have usually 
had but hearsay evidence of the difficulties of hot ones ; little wonder that 
they have not been able to give an absolutely satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty. Under the influence of their suggestions, sudden rise in tem¬ 
perature has been variously attributed to high initial temperature of the must, 
to high temperature in the fermenting chambers, to the size of the vats, 
to the density of the musts. &c., &c\ No doubt, to a certain extent, all these 
factors contribute to the final result, but singly or conjointly they cannot be 
said to cause it. Theie are few of us who have not seen musts with low initial 
temperatures ultimately approaching 100" F., and conversely high initial 
temperature does not necessarily implv fatal extremes. Again, we all recognise 
the advantages of cool cellars, and yet who of us has not seen or heard of 
musts coming uvalor the influence of high temperature in comparatively 
cool cellars? So far as the density of the must L concerned, it cannot he 
denied that a high percentage of sugar within a certain limit hinders the 
development of the yeast; but, other things being equal, can it bo said that 
it necessarily induces high temperature ? If this were the ease, liow would it 
be possible to make sound sweet wines without the aid of antiseptics or added 
spirit ? 

It is not disputed that these factors do not aggravate the difficulty, and thus 
in a measure contribute their mite to the evil: but they do not originate it. In 
order to discover what I take to be the real originating cause, it will be 
necessary to examine what takes place in an overheated fermenting vat. We 
are aware that it is the act of fermentation that gives rise to the evolution of 
heat; chemistry readily affords us an explanation of the phenomenon. During 
its decomposition into simpler compounds, the heat of combination of sugar is 
liberated arid imparted to the must. During the course of a slow regular 
fermentation the losses of heat by radiation and escape of the gas at high 
temperature are usually sufficient to compensate the generation of heat, and to 
save the vats from overheating. When there is no special surrecit&tion of the 
yeast this is as true of a must very rich in sugar as of a must of comparatively 
low density. The final result, however, is not identical. Whilst iu the latter 
case the must ferments out dry, in the former it remains dry sweet. Here, 
under normal conditions, it is not heat that cheeks the yeast in its work, 
but the large proportion of alcohol produced, which acts then as an antiseptic, 
not only against the yeast* but against ail other germs present. Uool. well 
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ventilated cellars are not absolutely necessary to the obtension of such results, 
though in a limited degree they contribute towards them, and are therefore 
desirable, though not absolutely necessary. The same may be said of the use 
of small vats as opposed to large ones. 

The above is the description of a good fermentation, but suddenly, without 
any apparent reason, more markedly in large vats than small ones, and in¬ 
dependently of the initial temperature of the must, fermentation becomes 
violent and tumultuous, and unless special precautions are taken the ther¬ 
mometer soon reaches fatal limits. What is Jt that really takes place ? The 
yeast, under the stimulus of an agent, that in the sequel we will attempt to 
determine, seems urged on to unusual exertions; it multiplies and grows at 
lightning speed, and in an unusually short space of time decomposes an 
abnormally large quantity of sugar. For every ounce of sugar decomposed 
there is generated a fixed amount of heat; in cases of overheating the amount 
produced is too great to be evacuated by the usual sources of escape, and in 
consequence it accumulates in the vat. In the early stages this accumulation 
of heat only urges the yeast to still further exertions. This does not, however, 
last long; the mercury soon gravitates around 100, and if the wine is 
still tolerably rich in sugar it remains sweet and open to the dangers we wot 
of. 

The accumulation of heat may thus be easily accounted for by the unusal 
exertions to which the yeast is driven. What is it that can exercise such a 
powerful influence upon it ? I think that did we keep a daily record of the 
weather, and more particularly of barometric readings, throughout our vintages 
we would find that such accidents occurred when heavy, muggy weather pre¬ 
vailed ; in other words, when our part of the world was under the influence of 
of a barpmetric depression. Laboratory experiments have shown that such a 
phenomenon has a distinctly stimulating influence on the growth of the yeast 
plant, and it is in low atmospheric pressures that I see the originating and 
fundamental causes of these dangerous high temperatures. 

I have been obliged to go over this point somewhat in detail, because I am 
aware that in some respects I am gainsaying views that I may have held and 
given utterance to on previous occasions. It is only very careful thought and 
study that have induced me to modify my ideas on the subject; and as my 
present position appears to me sound, I only hope that I have expressed it 
sufficiently clearly to carry you with me. 

I am afraid that 1 have already somewhat abused your patience; but, as I 1 ave 
no intention of dealing in detail with the practical treatment of the difficulty, 1 
will not trespass very much longer on your time. Possibly it is as well that 
those whom years has given greater experience on the subject than myself 
should be allowed to deal with it at greater length. 

Put in a nutshell the whole difficulty practically amounts to this : what is the 
cheapest way to keep our musts below 90° F. ? Of course to a great extent it 
will depend on circumstances. What will suit one cellar may not be practi¬ 
cable in another; there will always be something left to individual judgment." 
Personally T favor the use of cool cellars, the limiting of the capacity of fer¬ 
menting vats to l,000galls., and, accessorily, the use of some artificial means for 
reducing the temperature of the must whenever occasion arises. So far as I am 
able to judge, wherever it is possible to use them, coils through which a stream 
of cold water is caused to flow form the most effective and cheapest method of 
reducing the temperature of the must. In large cellars insufficiently supplied 
with water, refrigerators, no doubt, will in time come into general use. 

Such, gentlemen, are my views on the subject. I trust that in the discussion 
that will follow we may have the benefit of the experience of those who may 
Jtave had to deal with the difficulty 1 have referred to in my paj>er. 
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COOLING MUSTS FOR WINE-MAKING. 

Mr. E. Burney Young, under date September 15th, 1897, forwarded to the 
Hon. Minister of Agriculture and Education a translation from La Science 
Francatse , relative to cooling musts for wine-making. He is aware that some 
South Australian winemakers adopt the practice, but it is not general. If it is 
considered to be necessary in France, how much more necessary it is in the 
much warmer climate of this colony. Extreme temperatures give rise to a 
number of diseases in wine which impairs or ruins its quality. By the use of 
selected wine yeasts and maintenance of a uniform moderate temperature, the 
perfect fermentation is ensured, and the liability to injury by adverse bacteria 
or microbes is reduced to a minimum. 

The quality of wines and their preservation does not depend merely on the 
composition of the grapes, but mainly upon the way fermentation has been 
carried on, that is to say, the transformation of sugar into alcohol under the 
influence of yeast. If the temperature rises above " or 40° C. the yeast is 
rendered impotent, and alcoholic fermentation arrested. The wines remain 
sugary and turbid, and ferment from time to time in an irregular way, causing 
much anxiety. The high temperature which nearly stops the activity of the 
beneficial ferments or yeast is very favorable to disease germs, which produce 
“toume,” * ¥ casse,” “ mannitic fermentation,” &c., and the wines are greatly 
injured, sometimes completely spoiled. Such disasters have frequently occurred 
in Algeria, Tunisia, in south of France, and often in the Bordeaux and central 
districts. 

This trouble can only be combated by preventing excessive heating of the 
musts, ami this can be secured by a systematic refrigeration, by which means 
the temperature of the fermenting musts can be kept below the critical point at 
which the action of the yeast is impeded, and its wrork of converting the sugar 
of the grape into alcohol ran be completed. 1 he wine then rapidly becomes 
clear and perfect, and is irreproachable as regards quality and preservation. 
Messrs. Muntz & Rosseaux have constructed a refrigerator for wine musts, 
which consists of two series of pipes, set up side by side, each side consisting 
of nineteen copper pipes, each 4Jyds. long, 1Jin. diameter, and Jin. thick, 
united with each other by two bronze standards, into which their ends 
fit. The must enters at the top of the first part, and passes through the 
entire series of pipes, 82yds. in total length. The wine enters either at the 
top or the low er part of the first series, runs through the communication pipe 
to the lower end of the second series, passes through, and issues at the 
top, and finds its way into the cask or vat after flowing through 165yds. of 
piping. Above the two series of pipes there is a metal trough perforated with 
two lines of small holes corresponding with the pipes, through which water is 
uniformly distributed in the form of rain, regulated according to the heat of the 
musts. A thermometer placed at the outlet enables one to gauge the necessary 
degree of heat. The apparatus is furnished with wheels, and where rails are 
laid down it can be made to run upon those lines. The best temperature at 
which to begin refrigeration is about 90° F., and no inconvenience occurs when 
it is reduced to 64° F.; fermentation progresses regularly, and the wines attain 
the maximum proportion of alcohol corresponding to the proportion of sac¬ 
charin in the must. 


Stobino Abblbs.—I f it is desired to keep apples in particularly good 
condition place them on trays in single layers so that no apple shall touch 
another; place them in a cold, dry cellar, well ventilated, but without draughts, 
Hussets and other firm apples keep well when covered with dry chaff. 
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SOME RESULTS OF WINTER IRRIGATION 
OF FRUIT TREES. 

By George Qutnn. 

The accompanying illustration represents two samples of Moor Park apricots 
procured from Mr. A. Quick’s, Brookside Orchard, Marion. 

The twig carrying the large fruits was cut from a tree which received a 
thoroughly good soaking by diverting the course of an adjoining creek late in 
last winter. The small sample was taken from a tree which received the rain¬ 
fall only in winter, but had been topped up” with small quantities of water 
from a windmill near by. 



The nine large fruits in our drawing weighed 19ozs., of which 17|osw* 
consisted of pulp and llozs. stones. The eight small fruits weighed 3£ozs., 
from which foz. must be deducted as the weight of the pits. 

The tree from which the small fruits were gathered has made scarcely any 
growth: consequently the outlook for a crop next season is very poor indeed. 
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These small fruits were tough and flavorless, and jam made from them con¬ 
tained much u netted fibre,” such as may be found between the outer skin and 
the stone of an almond. They realised from Is. to 4 2«. per bushel case. The 
fruits from the irrigated tree were excellently flavored, firm fleshed, and suitable 
for the best purposes of drying or canning. They realised from 4s. fid. to 5s. 
per bushel case, and were readily disposed of at that figure. 

This is by no means an isolated instance, as the adjoining orchard of Messrs. 
Western Bros, has bflSh treated similarly, and the finest sample of peaches I 
have seen this season came from the few rows treated as above stated. There 
are several growers along the Hiver Torrens regularly practising this method of 
making up for the deficiency of rainfall at the end of the winter, and the results 
are satisfactory, even though they have to pump the water a height of perhaps 
30ft.; and it is certain that great numbers of orchards in thus colony are so 
situated that at a very trifling expense an adjoining creek or watercourse could 
be diverted into them ere it ceases running at the end of winter, so that the 
subsoil may receive a thorough soaking. 

I know of no deciduous fruit tree growing in fairly well-drained soil that would 
take injur) from this course. At the same time it must be borne in mind that 
for many of our fruits and table grapes it is only in years of shortage in rainfall 
that flooding would be necessary. There can be no denying the fact that most 
fruits develop a better flavor ami are richer in solids where they can be grown 
without summer irrigation, and it is only reasonable to suppose that where the 
subsoil has been wetted in winter and the surface cultivated in summer to 
prevent too rapid evaporation that the steady supply of moisture from which 
the roots may draw without any cheek must be more conducive to the general 
health of the tree than where supplies of moisture are applied in such a way 
that temporary checks at intervals to the root action are inevitable. 


BEWARE OF THE SAN JOSE SCALE. 

By Dh. G. G. Groff, Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture. 

Since 1B9‘2 1 have been observing the effects of the San Jose scale upon the 
fruit-bearing and ornamental plants of the Atlantic coast, and desire to warn, 
in the most emphatic manner, all lovers of fruit and shrubbery to do their best 
to keep this pest from their grounds. Professor J. B. Smith, of the New 
Jersey experiment station, has recently informed the readers of The 
Agriculturist that this scale will probably cause no more trouble than other 
well-known iuseets. He seems to think that certain persons are guilty of 
starting a needless panic because of the advent of a comparatively harmless 
insect, and he likens it to the Colorado potato bug, which, while at one time 
greatly feared, is now easily managed. Here are some points of difference to 
which the professor does wot call attention. 

The potato beetle is a large insect, easily seen in all stages of its develop¬ 
ment. The scale* is so nearly microscopic that none except trained eyes can 
detect it until it has done great and possibly fatal injury. The beetle is 
destroyed without the use of expensive apparatus, and one or two applications 
of poison are usually sufficient for each crop. To destroy the scale requires 
expensive apparatus. No one except an expert can perform the work, and, 
besides, the insect reproduces its kind with such wonderful rapidity that the 
operation must be continued from June to November. I have repeatedly seen 
currant bushes which bore heavy crops of fruit in July dead in September from 
the ravages of this insect 

The potato beetle may ruin a crop of potatoes. Other insects may destroy a 
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crop of fruit. The San Jose scale will not only ruin a single crop but it will 
kill the trees and bushes outright. This is not the universal operation of any 
other insect. 

This insect is so minute, its attacks are so insidious, to which add the im¬ 
possibility of exterminating it where once established, that at present it almost 
threatens to drive all fruit growing from the farm, and to place it in the hands 
of specialists. I believe that unless natural enemies arise the orchards and 
isolated fruit trees of the average farmer are doomed to destruction by the 
San Jose scale. 

The assuring words of Professor Smith come at a critical time. There are 
numbers of people busily engaged in selling trees who do not believe that the 
San Jose scale is more harmful than other common scales. 1 have talked with, 
written to, and begged such persons to destroy infected trees, but the work of 
selling goes right on, and for a few dollars saved to the grower of tree's 
thousands of dollars will be lost by innocent purchasers, to say nothing of the 
exasperation and destruction of bright hopes. 

No nurseryman, dealer, or planter can afford to purchase any trees or plants 
except under a guarantee that they are free from the Ban Jose scale. A mere 
certificate will not answer. If one portion of a nursery is infested it is morally 
certain that the scale is distributed throughout. The “ scare " is doing 
great good in calling the attention of both nurserymen and planters to the 
desirability of dealing only in clean, sound stock. Recently I saw in the same 
nursery in destructive numbers all the following insects:—San Jose scale, 
scurfy bark louse, oyster scale louse, and an unknown fungus disease. A large 
amount of stock had been rendered unsaleable, and yet the proprietors had not 
observed the condition of things. So long as present conditions exist notes of 
warning should be sounded .—American Agriculturist , November 20 th, 1897. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR FEBRUARY. 

By Georoe Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

Orchard work this month will be almost exclusively confined to the gathering 
of various crops, and the disposal of such by marketing in the fresh state or by 
preserving by means of canning, drying, or jam-making. 

It is very gratifying to those who have advocated so strenuously for some 
years better methods of marketing to find that this season careful practices are 
on the increase. At the earlier part of the season hundreds and hundreds of 
cases of cherries were filled by the growers into punnets supplied by the 
merchants, and these punnets were packed in special cases and forwarded to 
other colonies, chiefly West Australia. In the city fruit auction rooms—that 
during past years have been with justice dubbed the receptacles for fruit 
unsaleable elsewhere—peaches, nectarines, and apricots may be seen in paper- 
lined shallow trays holding one or two layers, each fruit of which is wrapped 
in a fresh vine leaf, the grades being even and the bloom in many instances 
unsullied. 

These methods have not been adopted suddenly; therefore it may be safely 
assumed that their increasing usage is due alone to enhanced prices paid by 
buyers. 

It may be argued that the scarcity of fruit allows the grower time to do this ; 
but if it can be done during a season when fruit of almost any quality commands 
a fair price it certainly will pay when fruit is with difficulty saleable. 

There is a tendency this season on the part of growers to pick many fruits 
much too green. This practice cannot be too strongly condemned, as being 
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inimical to the best interests of the industry, in the fact that the proper flavor 
is not tasted by the consumer, and fruit iu such a condition is highly dangerous 
to health. 

Towards the end of this month the first fruit-carrying steamers will load 
freights to London. Although a fair demand will sure to exist locally for 
apples, not only on account of their scarcity, but owing to the shortage of 
other fruits, still those of our growers who have exported, and probably will 
continue to export in future years, should send some if they yield no more than 
the local prices after expenses are deducted, for the simple reason that the 
South Australian apples may be kept before the British public. 

Many growers seem in doubt about the time to gather fruits, say apples, or 
rather when they are ready to harvest, and as far as I can gather from most of 
the leading growers here and in the other colonies, an apple or pear is ready to 
pluck when the pips turn brown, and when by raising the fruit gently on its 
stalk it (the fruit) separates readily from the spur, leaving the strig attached 
to the fruit. 

If apples are not ready to gather they adhere flrmlv and the spur comes 
away attached to the apple strig if force be used. This of course is injurious 
alike to the fruit and likely to reduce the crop for the coming year. 

While on the matter of fruit harvesting 1 cannot help referring to the 
differences between the consignments of colonial and Italian lemons that have 
passed under my notice recently. The colonial samples were uneven, coarse- 
skinned, dirly, covered by the remains of scale insects (killed by sulphur 
fumigation), and repulsive in the extreme, while on the other hand the Italian 
fruits were smooth (cured), bright as a new penny piece, even in si/e, carefully 
wrapped and packed in tissue paper, rarely infested by scale insects, and 
attractive in the extreme. There is no secret hidden iu this matter; it is all 
covered by care and selection. Our growers can do it, and no doubt before 
many years will do all the Italians have done. 

In the orchard ties should be loosened from around buds put in and united; 
any that are growing freely may be safely relieved of the ties entirely. If the 
sap is flowing freely—1 allude to irrigated lands—buds may vet be safely 
inserted in most fruits, but of course they will remain dormant over the winter. 
Bandages should be closely examined for codim moth larva*, and scrupulous 
care taken in collecting the fallen and infested fruits as often as possible. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

By Gegkgn Quinn. 

In our notes for January a short description was given of the method usually 
adapted in the construction of seed beds. Our suggestions for this month in 
that direction are similar, and successional sowings of cabbage, cauliflower,celery, 
lettuce, and onion made upon the plains country. Sowings of edible podded 
beans, both dwarf and runner, may be made, but the former are more rapid in 
podding, and consequently at this late period should take precedence. Towards 
the end of the month, as the nights become longer and cooler, sowings should 
be made of peas, prickly spinach, turnips, both ordinary and swedes, carrots, 
and parsnips. 

Care should be taken never to sow root crops, such as carrots and parsnips, 
on ground that has recently been manured with fresh stable manure, us it has 
a tendency to cause division of the roots. A bed that has produced a crop of 
potatoes since receiving such manure will often be found suitable. 
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All the above-named vegetables should be grown in rows or drills and 
thinned out This method may have the disadvantage of requiring more space, 
but it has the advantages of permitting the weeds to be kept down and the soil 
to he stirred between the rows quickly and safely, which in itself combines the 
advantages of regulating evaporation and aeration and loosening of the soil to 
allow the roots to expand. 

In cool shaded corners make sowings of radish, lettuce, and cress for salad 
purposes. 

Onion seed should be collected as it ripens before the rough winds shake 
them out. The bulbs of onions should be harvested where not already done. 

Abundant supplies of water must be given to all of the melon family, and 
applications of liquid manure will be highly beneficial. Fruits should be cut 
from all of these plants before the seeds get very hard; this is with a view to 
continue the setting of other fruits. 

Tomatoes must be attended to closely, and owing to the excessive dryness of 
the subsoil should require much more water than in ordinary summers. 

Fruits of these, when affected by black rot fungus or caterpillars, should not 
be thrown carelessly on one side, but should be gathered and burnt. 

In the cool hilly districts sowings will be made of cabbage, cauliflower, 
celery, lettuce, peas, mustard, turnips, beans, radish, carrot, and parsnip, 
kohlrabi, celeriac, and spinach. Former sown crops of turnips, carrots and 
parsnips, will require thinning, and plantings may be made of cabbage, cauli¬ 
flower, celery, celeriac, kohlrabi, lettuce, and potatoes, where abundance of 
water is available for irrigation purposes. 


FARM NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry” 

By W. Lowrie, M.A , B.Sc., Principal Agricultural College, 
Hose worthy', South Australia. 

Farming for the time being is becalmed. At this season of the year we 
anticipate as much, but this year many are becalmed short of water and feed. 
How varied are the wishes of landholders now regarding rain! The men with 
vineyards, who look on at shrivelling grapes, the men with wilting summer 
crops, and the men whose water supply has failed, see “ the heaven as iron and 
the earth as brass/’ but specially burnished, and look anxiously for rain ; while 
the men with good dry feed or extensive stubbles, whose water is lasting out, 
hope for continued dry weather and look for the rains only in their season, for 
they have some satisfaction that the stubbles this season and the dry grasses, 
such as they have, offer better feed—more nutritious—than if we had had 
heavy mins. Sheep are doing well in fair stubbles, and are licking the 
flag, dried dandelion, &c., from the floor in a manner that would have been 
impossible after much rain, when the stubbles and dry grasses break up more 
easily, are blown away, or washed away, and bulk for bulk, have much less 
fodder value. On the College farm, since the erection of a windmill over the 
renovated well, we have abundance of very fair stock water for our needs. 
The sheep are doing well on barley stubble; the cattle are keeping condition 
on silage—indeed, as the silage is rather sweet, they are going to condition 
rather than milk—and the horses (nearly all of necessity idle) are doing well 
enough ranging wheat stubbles and being fed on chaff and cavings from the 
thrasher. 

The work now occupying us, apart from the annual examinations, is such as 
was indicated in last month’s notes, and it will be continued for the next 
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month, or until rain comes, when we will get to work on fallows with all the 
horsepower we can command. Of course the exigencies of different farms are 
as varied as the farms are many, and many men who have been harvesting 
potatoes, or have succeeded with other summer crops, have their attention 
occupied fully with active operations. For example, 1 know a farmer who is 
at the present time perplexed as to the best use to make of a crop of sorghum 
which he has growing luxuriantly over an extensive area. He is fortunate 
enough to have more than his own stock can consume on the land, and is 
exercised as to the most profitable mode of using the excess. It is ever thus ! 

He that has just enough can soundly sleep, 

The oVreome only fashes fouk to keep. 

There may be others in the same position, though l don't think inanv will 
be, and it may not be out of place here to consider the modes which occur to 
me as suitable for using the burden of the crops. I will say in the first place 
that there is much justification in favor of consuming the crop on the land. 
The labor of cutting and carting is avoided, and very little indeed is lost by 
direct grazing. The soil is much less exhausted than if the crop were cut and 
carted off; indeed, the great proportion of the munurml constituents are 
returned to the soil in the dropping* of the animals; and although part of the 
value of the manure will be lost no doubt b} volatilisation and surface leaching 
when rains come, yet much will be left for tin* succeeding wheat crop. Store 
cattle may probably be bad at a figure which would leave a good return when 
fattened and sold again. Cattle fatten better on sorghum than sheep, as they 
take to it more readily, arid 1 know' at least one leading farmer in the 
same district who did well by such dealing in a past year. Stock might, on the* 
other hand, lx? taken in at so much per head per week—often a profitable way 
of utilising excess of forage—though 1 should prefer to purc hase cattle, and if 
cattle were not to be had at a suitable figure, then crossbred or Lincoln sheep. 

To make the excess into silage is anothei way of disposing of the crop for 
the time being. Sorghum makes excellent silage, but it requires for best 
results, 1 think, to be chaffed into a pit. In the particular case referred 
to, the gentleman has no silage pits, and is reluctant to go to the expense of 
excavating such. Unless he intends taking up dairying extensively, I do not 
see that it is to be recommended. Hut someone may suggest that the sorghum 
may he made into silage very cheaply b\ simply excavating a shallow’ depression 
with a scoop, and having the green stuff cut, carted, and dumped therein, 
treading it well by driving over it, until the heap is too high above ground to 
drive over, adding to its height thereafter by forking from the wagon, then 
cutting the ends at right angles to the length of the heap, and throwing what is so 
cutoff on the top; then covering the whole with straw, and blinding the straw* 
with soil, and finishing the job by loading the stack or dump w r ith logs, or 
stones, or posts, or whatever mav be available. Well, that certainly seems 
easily enough and cheaply enough to be done, but it is misleading, I fear, 
though I will say I have never personally tried the practice. There is 
likely, I fear, to be very considerable loss, and fodder is not to be lost this 
season if it can possibly be saved, and, after every care, I would have a suspicion 
that the whole might be lost. Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well, and 
I would recommend this adage especially to an operation so difficult, as the 
making of first-class silage. I understand it has been successfully made into 
silage in this manner, but men are apt “to mark when they hit, but never when 
they fail," and 1 %vould not in this case care to take the risk. 

As an alternative to cutting and ensiling the crop there is the practicability of 
cutting, stocking, drying, and stacking it, I believe this method to he prefer¬ 
able to making silage in the crude manner detailed above, but less profitable than 
chaffing the crop right away into silos were they available. In cutting and 
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stacking the crop there is consideiablc labor and expense involved, for (1) 
it is difficult to cut and gather—a strong mowing machine will cut it; (2) it is 
difficult to handle. (Tying the crop in sheaves is a slow process, working it 
loose is also slow, as the stems do not hang together on the fork, like straw or 
hay, and I question whether it could be cut and bound by a binder. To work 
it loose is probably iho best plan); (3) it is difficult to dry, and a fail of rain 
while it is being dried injures the forage excessively, as it becomes so very 
readily mouldy. If, however, it can be secured in good order, and carefully 
stacked, it makes a capital winter fodder for cattle and pigs, and may also ,be 
chaffed to horses with fair results. My experience with it leads me to think 
that, in the case of horses lightly worked, it may be fed readily, and will put a 
nice coat on the animals; but for the wear and tear of farm work I would not 
recommend it to be largely used. Horses decidedly prefer hay chaff to sorghum 
chaff, and the latter cannot readily be made to eke out the former, as horses fed 
chiefly on hay are apt to leave the little of the other that may be added. 


POULTRY. 

By R. F. Laurie. 

[Non.—Will convsponrtfiitH seeking information kindly enclose stamped envelope for 
reply. The old Scotch saying, *• Mony a mickle niaks ainuckle," has a peculiar significance 
in reference to people seeking information in which they alone are personally and directly 
interested.] * 

Hints. 

The farmer who attends to his poultry and gives them proper food, housing, 
and at tendon will make a profit. Observant writers have stated their ability 
to gauge a man’s character by the attention given to minor details on the 
farm. Without asserting that the whole end of man is to become a su< cessful 
poultry-raiser, I simply wish to point out that given good stock, houses, locality, 
and food, the scrupulous attention to details usually advocated by experts is 
the keynote to success. Many a poultry breeder has come to grief by his 
careless and halfway manner of feeding his birds. Economy in preparation and 
distribution of the food is a matter that deserves the most earnest attention of 
poultry-keepers. I have long advocated the use of wooden troughs for the 
various foods, and further experience, gained not only with my own birds, but 
from what I see, only tends to strengthen my former convictions. ** Scatter 
your food,” says a certain authority. Just so, that is, if you have clean ground 
on which to scatter it. It stands to reason that if your ground is saturated 
with the excreta of the occupants, all food thrown thereon will have more or 
less actual poison adhering to it, which, when consumed by the birds, can only 
lurve one ending. Much might be said as to the callousness of human brings 
in regard to sanitation. There is a very great amount of disease and consequent 
mortality among poultry this season; much of this might be averted. Borne 
small children I know had seventy odd chickens from me, and the only deaths 
from the day they left the incubator were caused by cats and dogs. The young 
ones were not par tic ularly expert; they simply gave sound food, house scraps 
and grain, and kept all drinking water, which was renewed twice a day, well 
shaded, and provided green food of some description. The poultry interest is 
growing ; 1 have had the pleasure of meeting several new hands lately, readers 
of the Journal of Agriculture, but entlnisi asm is of little avail unless strict 
attention to detail is given. Americans are a go-ahead people; it is certainly a 
treat to read their poultry papers, to see the attention they give to details, the 
secret of success. 
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lloup in turkeys is a common ailment, and the following exti act from a letter 
written by a “ Farmer’s Daughter 99 in Country Gentleman may be of interest. 
“ When first noticed treat as you would for a heavy cold, giving first a purgative, 
then a five grain capsule of quinine and Dover’s powder. An adult fowl can 
take as large a dose of medicine as a person can without danger. All diseased 
fowls should be kept in a dry and temperately warm apartment away from the 
flock. Encourage them to eat wholesome, nutritious food, and if unable to 
swallow, force a little down the throat. There is nothing better for them than 
flour bread moistened in a rich sweet milk, adding a little pure lard. When a 
fowl is indisposed it generally refuses to eat, and often by a little feeding once 
or twice a day (not stuffing it, by any means) we may keep up its strength until 
the disease is cured. As long as there is any sign of roup among the flock all 
the water should be disinfected. Permanganate of potash, just enough to give 
the water a slight pinkish color, is both harmless and tasteless, and is said to 
destroy the germs of all diseases. Others prefer pure carbolic acid, say five or 
six drops to a gallon of water. And when from any cause our poultry appear 
out of condition, the judicious use of Douglas mixture, given as a tonic, is 
excellent.” In place of the Douglas mixture use the following:—Dissolve 
2ozs. of sulphate of iron (copperas) in a pint of boiling water, and of this add 
one or two tablespoonfuls to each quart of drinking water. A more modern 
pill than the quinine and Dover's powder is as follows, it is known as Vale’s 
pill:—H)<jrastin, 2grs.; sulphate of iron (dried), 3grs.; sulphate of copper, 
3grs.; powdered cayenne, I2grs.; oil of copaiba, 24 drops; Venetian turpentine 
and powdered magnesia, of each sufficient to make twenty-four pills. Dose, 
one twice a day for fowls ; thrice a day for turkeys. In cases of looseness of 
the bowels give half a teaspoonful of Sanitas in a dessertspoonful of water 
occasionally: a little may be put in the drinking water during the summer. 
For disinfecting, and as a cure for ticks, lice, warts, Ac., in poultry; mange, 
eczema, ringworm, Ac., in dogs, or for any skin disease, I find Whalley’s dis¬ 
infecting fluid very excellent. It is cheap, and can be obtained from Mr. E. 
Malpas, Sun Fire Insurance Office, King William-street, Adelaide; it is the 
best by a long way that I have used, and deserves to be well known. Those 
who intend to improve the quality of their stock should lose no time now in 
coming to a decision. I shall be glad to reply, giving any assistance, if 
attention is paid to the heudnote of this article. The scarcity of poultry and 
the big prices realised this season should be an incentive to people to go and 
do likewise. Remember, however, that there are not a great many good stock 
birds available. 


THE DAIRY. 

Director Johnson, at New York Experiment Station, U.S.A., selected a good 
Jersey cow, fed her for a fair time to put her in condition for a proper test, 
then fed her for sixty days with prepared foods that contained practically no 
fat. Everything she consumed was weighed and analysed, also the milk and 
all solid and liquid excrements. The figures show that she gave in her milk, 
•tOibs. more fat than she consumed, while she added 3Glbs. to her weight, and 
was in a good, thrifty, fleshy condition at the close. This indicates that the 
vital force of the cow has the ability to convert sugar and starch in the food 
into fat. If this proves to be correct upon further tests it is possible that the 
percentage of solids in milk may be increased accordingly as food may be 
varied. 

An ingenious contrivance has been invented in America for allotting and 
delivering skim milk to suppliers at creameries. Each person is presented 
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with a brass check representing the number of pounds of skimmed milk to 
which he is entitled. These checks differ in make, and when dropped into 
a slot the milk pump will deliver exactly the number of pounds of skimmed 
milk represented by the check. The various creameries are adopting the 
Barber & Coleman check pump, and quarrels amongst the milk supplieis are 
rare where it is used. 

The Dairy publishes the following table as being worthy of preservation for 
reference :—Boiling point for water, 212 V F.; water for scalding should not be 
lower than 150°; water for washing up, 110°; churning heat for summer,- *>B° 
to BO , in winter 58° to (50°; for whole milk, 66° to 88°; temperature for 
setting milk, 9(>° to 98": fur separating, 80 to 90°; temperature of water 
for heating cream, 120' ; temperature of dairy. <»0 U . 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Am ton. —The weather has been very hot, with occasional cool changes. Harvest work 
is finished, and farmers are now busy preparing the land for seeding. Rainfall for the 
year 1897, 7*850in. 

Artuvuton'.—T he weather continues very dry, and many farmers have to cart water. 
Stock are in good condition, but on account of scarcity of water formers are selling. The 
harvest is finished, the average being about .Shush, per acre Drilled crops were 
fairly good, but the majority of the unmauured were almost failures. There has been no 
rain since early in November. 

Bokmektown.—T he weather has been very hot and dry, and in the early part of the 
month it was nearly impossible to do any work in the middle of tin* day. Generally the 
crops have turned out very fairly considering the season. Wheat average, abouWbush.; 
oats, 9bush.. hay, lo( wts. Water is very scarce, almost all having to depend upon the wells. 

Bow him..—R eaping is now’ finished, 4 hush being about the average for the district. 
The sample, through not maturing properlv, is slightly pinched, and does not weigh so 
heavy as last season's wheat. The pri<c offered here now’ is .‘is. lid. The bulk of the 
harvest has been sold at 4s. id. It is pleasant to notice that farmers are taking steps to 
conserve their cocky chaff and straw in large quantities -one fulfilment of the lesson of 
the drought. 

Calca. -Reaping is now finished ; the average being about 3^,bush. Unfavorable 
weather for harvesting was experienced. The straw* is very rotten. 

CHEuuy Gakoexs.—T he weather continues very hot and dry. Vegetables and fruit 
trees are suffering severely, and springs which have never been known to run dry are 
rapidly giving out. 

Crystal Brook.—T he weather has been very hot and dry, the whoat being a little 
pinched in consequence. The average for the district is about 4busb.. hay, half a ton. 
The gardens generally have suffered severely Rainfall foi last quarter, O GOOin.; for 
year, 16 905in. 

Gawi.kk Riv fk. --There hits been no change in the weather, and food is getting scarce. 
Harvest is over, the yield being small. Stock arc in fair condition, but the milk supply 
is rapidly diminishing. Rainfall for ear, 13 OfiOin. 

Gimeracha. —Light rain has fallen, but not sufficient to do any good to the potato and 
fodder crops. Harvest is about finished, the average being—hay, about 35cwt«.; wheat, 
1 Shush.; oats, 20bush.; peas, 8bush. Milk is falling off in quantity, and water is getting 
very low. The orchards have suffered very severely from strong winds. 

Li clnm \m. —The past month has been absolutely rainless, with exceptionally long spells 
of severe heat. The hay crops have turned out very well, but the drought ana grubs have 
about finished the onion and potato crops. Kheepowncrs are now busy dipping their sheep. 

Meamo w h. — Owing to the heat and the ravages of caterpillars and grasshoppers the fodder 
crops are a complete failure. The fruit harvest is very poor. In spite of the dryness some 
pea crops are averaging over 20bush. per acre. No rain since last report. Stock are 
looking well. 

Moot Comj'ass.— Hot, dry weather still continues, the potato crop suffering sevorely 
in consequence. A good full of rain is badly needed. 

Pout Elliot.— The weather continues dry, and fruit and vegetables are scarce and 
poor. Wells and tanks are low, and springs that for forty years have been deemed to be 
permanent have givon out. The caterpillars seem to have gone, hut the grasshoppers have 
taken their place, and are doing great damage. They even destroy the young growth at 
the tops of the fruit trees. Turkey-raising should be both profitable and economic* 
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Rivkuton. —Harvesting operations are nearly over. 'Die hay crop has been good all 
round, and the wheat fairly good considering the season. Bant has been prevalent in the 
crops. No rain has fallen for eight weeks, causing anxiety owing to lowness of dams and 
tanks. 

Saddle worth. —The harvest in this the upper portion of the Gilbert Valley has been 
fairly good, the wheat yielding better on the “ black ” land, due probably to its fine 
loose surface* keeping the under soil from drying so rapidly, for the same reason sorghum 
is doing much hotter this year on the black than on the red ground, the plant holding out 
remarkably with only 1 .tin. rain in the four months since planting. Practically no rain has 
fallen since last report. Rainfall for 1897, 15 090in., average (for seventeen years) 19gin. 

Lipson.- -Tho hottest and driest harvesting season on record for this distric t is over, the 
yield being very variable, some returns being as low as 2hu»h and others up to lobush. 
From 4bush. to Hbush is the general thing. The sample is a little pinched. Since middle 
of October we have had no rain, the total for year being I0*39ttin. Water is getting 
very scarce Stock are in good condition, hut the country is getting terribly hare, and 
unless good early rains fall there will be groat loss of sheep Rabbits and crows are a 
continual source of trouble, the latter even destroying unripe apples, plums, &c. 


FARM PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W Sundfevd A t’ompam report,-- January 31st, 1898 

The month of January has (dosed without giving e\en a thunderstoim to < ommer.ee the 
rainfall record for the a ear. The high temperature at the beginning of the month soon 
gave wax t*» coobu* southern hiecyes, but without any moisture, although during the past 
week the atmospheric conditions seemed to indicate a break-up of the diought. 

Country trade, in districts that have t xperienoed a good season, is healthy and active; 
hut throughout the drier parts business is cxc«*<*<ling]v dull and realh cannot he expected 
to improve much until a general break-up of the drought occurs 

A disruption in the Millowners* Association for a few weeks caused values of wheat 
and Hour to oscillate, during which time the mam bakers fixed up contracts for fntuie 
delivery Millers, however, mostly covered their forward salt's by securing supplies of 
wheat, so that theie is but little now offering Hi an and pollard steadily cased until a 
week ago, when heavy demand- result, no doubt, of the continued dry weather—brought 
about a slight motion, and \allies have recovered about Id. per bushel. In forage lines 
trade is at moment somewhat flat, hay and chaff being sold at rather lower rates than 
those at which contract* were arranged a couple of months ago 

The crops of potatoes on the plains near Adelaide, digging v cry light, has opened up 
earlier demand than usual for Mount Gauthier*. These also are suffering from the effects 
of the dry weather, hut a good soaking ram would verv «onsiderahly alter the aspect of 
the situation, as the late crop the heavier on*- in the South-Fast - would well respond to 
a downpour even now. Onions are a drug, although hardly the result of the increased 
ami planted, hut rather the difficulty experienced in keeping the early samples, so that 
recovery in value ut tins line may he looked for. 

Soon after business resumed following the New' Year holidays it became very apparent 
that fmtter supplies were shortening rapidly, and that not nearly enough was being made 
locally. Increasing quantities of cream consigned by rail from Western Victoria, and the 
importation of hulk butter by seaboard from Sydney to Melbourne, the former especially, 
where prices are relatively lower, ( hocked the advancing tendency that was taking place: 
but as the price here is still much higher than intercolonial rates, w e anticipate an early 
easing hack to values approximately more nearly those prevailing m Victoria and New 
South Wales. The improvement in the* value of eggs that we noted in last has continued 
under the influence of heavy Westralian demand, so that this line is very high for time of 
year, but with every prospect of good prices continuing. Honey lias been selling very 
readily. Heavy month’s consumption of cheese. Bacon a little more plentiful. Almonds 
in better demand, but prices abnormally low. Tho poultry market has been somewhat 
erratic, and at the moment fowls are soiling cheaper than for twelve months past. As 
there is a good demand, however, for a surplus to the West, this line will probably recover, 
Ruling values to-day are;—Factory and creamery fresh butter,in prints, Is. ifjd. to Is. 
fljd.; private separator and good dairy lines, Is. Ijd. to Is. 4jd.; well-graded store boxes 
and medium dairies, tOid. to Is, 0|d.; pastry to mixed*lots, 7Jd. to 81<i. lien eggs, Is., 
duck, Is. Id. Honey, 3jd. for best new season’s; beeswax, Is. Id. Factory cured sides 
of bacon, 9d. to 9}4,; farm flitches, fid. to 9d.; hams, 9d. to Ud Cheese, host quality, 
7}d. to fi|d.; medium, 7d. to 7Jd. Almond kernels, 6d.; soft shells, 2fd, to fid Roultry 
—Fowl®, from 0d. to Is. od.; ducks, Is. 4d. to 2s.; pigeons, 4d, to />Jd.; geese, difficult to 
quit, at 2s. to 3s. each; turkeys, in brisk demand at fid. to iOjd. per pound, live weight. 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monbay, January 24, 1898. 

Present—Mr. F. E. H. W. KrichaufF (Chairman), Sir S. Davenport, Messrs. 
S. Goode, W. C. Grasby, M. Holtze, H. Kelly, T. Price, 0. J. Valentine, and 
A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Finance, 

The Finance Committee reported expenditure to date for contingencies, 
£514 8s. Id.; balance, £245 1 is. lid. Accounts to the amount of £89 tfs. 6d. 
were passed for payment It was decided to call the attention of the Minister 
of Agriculture to the fact that owing to the additional expense incurred by the 
establishment, of the Journal of Agriculture and Industry it would be necessary 
to grant additional funds beyond the provision made on the Estimates for the 
Bureau contingencies. 

Feeding of Dairy Cows, 

The Minister forwarded communication from Mr. Aliek Murray, of Mount 
Crawford, in regard to the effect of rich food on the percentage of butter fat in 
the milk. Air. Murray expressed the opinion that the percentage of fat may 
be forced by generous feeding to a limited degree, but that the limit of profit 
is soon reached, the yield being greater or less according to the responsive 
powers of each individual cow. fie also called attention to the following 
statements in Fleisehmann’s “Book of the Dairy,” which is regarded as one of 
the best works on the subject:— 

In the case of richly-fed and well-tended milk cows of average age the percentage of 
total solids in the milk almost always increases with the advancement of the period of 
lactation. At the same time, not only is the percentage of fat in the milk increased, but 
also the percentage of fat in the dry total solids, so that the milk becomes absolutely, as 
well as relatively, richer in fat. 

It is almost impossible to make any generally applicable remarks on the influence of 
food on the yield and chemical composition of milk, since this varies, and is dependent on 
the particular circumstances of the cows. There are cows whose milk-glands possess such 
great activity that even with scant feeding they give a large yield, which naturally is 
partly produced at the expense of thoir tissue; others again yield with rich feeding only 
small quantities of milk, hut become quickly fat; while, lastly there is another class, and 
these are the cows which ought to be reared and kept as being best suited for dairying 
purposes, which yield with a continuing improvement in food a steady, unfailing increase 
in the yield of milk, until they roach, sooner or later, thoir natural limits, or a limit which 
is determined by the consideration of the not profits. 

There can bo no doubt that in the c ase of cows yielding a largo amount of milk the fat 
derived from the food is utilised for the formation of milk fat. It cannot be regarded as 
correct that with increased percentage of the dry substance of milk all the separate 
constituents are raised in the same proportion. Nor is it true that the percentage com¬ 
positions of solids from one animal and one lactation period is approximately constant. It 
is similarly incorrect to suppose that with an improvement in feeding an increase in the 
yield of milk is obtained which never affects one or other of the separate constituents. 
This at any rate docs not hold good for the fat, since the percentage quantity of fat is 
subject from day to day and in the course of a lactation period to far greater variation 
than the other less variable, milk constituents, 

The percentage of fat in milk is without doubt most sensitive to all the external in¬ 
fluences that affect the yield of mHk. Very often it is observed that the cow* when the 
activity of the milk-gland is temporarily increased in the course of lactation, yields not 
only more milk, but a milk richer in fat, the fat being increased more than the non-fatty 
solids. 

The most important quality in a milk cow is the capacity of the milk-glands to yield* 
with certain feeding* the largest possible quantity of mint, of the best possible compomtfOB# 
It has also been found that animals whoso milk is absolutely richer in fat at the same Miff 
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ield milk relatively richer in fat. As a proof of this a few figures may be quoted, which 
he author selects from a number of available data:— 


Fat. 


Total Solids. 


Fat in Total 
Solids. 


143 Dutch cows (Kleinhof-Tapian),.. 

100 German cows (Radon) ..,, 

24 Shorthorn cows (by Dr. Vieth).., 
24 Jersey cows (by I)r. Vieth) ..... 
It may be observed from the above figures 


3-226 

3- 242 

4- 618 
4*908 


11-913 
1 H)63 

13- 948 

14- 690 


27*08 

27-13 

32-39 

33*62 


percentage of fat and solids is also always relatively richer in fat. 


tliat the milk containing an increased 


Personally he was of the opinion that a plentiful supply of nutritious food 
of good quality is all that will pay the dairyman or the breeder to provide, and 
that when forcing for extreme results commences so do such troubles as milk 
fever* abortion* lack of fertility, &c., and that fatty foods and oils should under 
no circumstances be allowed to breeding herds in a dairy in this climate. 


Donations and Exchanges. 

The Srcrktary reported receipt of usual exchanges from various Agricul¬ 
tural Departments and institutions, and of seeds from the Canadian Department 
of Agriculture. 

New Fruits—Typical Orchard* 

In reply to questions, Mr. Ilolt/e stated that the strawberry plants sent out 
some time ago by the Agent-General, as well as a number ordered by himself, 
had all died. He had, however, just received, in good order, a number of 
plants of the newest strawberries, raspberries, currants, and other small fruits, 
nearly all of which he expected would grow all right. The hop plants sent out 
by Mr. Goode, some three vears ago* did well, and were distributed to different 
growers for trial. The land at My lor reserved for the proposed typical orchard 
had now come into the possession of the Government, and only a few details 
had to be settled before being placed under his control. He had a large 
assortment of fruit trees ready for setting out during the coming planting season. 

Some discussion took place on the failure of the Smyrna fig trees in this 
colony to set fruit. Mt. Grasby said the experience in California and else¬ 
where had been that it was impossible to get this \ariety to fruit without the 
aid of the Blastophoga—Oaprificaiion, as it is called. It had been condemned 
by many scientific men, hut years of experience in Smyrna and elsewhere had 
proved, to his mind at least, that the practice of the growers in the Mediter¬ 
ranean was sound. 

Milk Bush* 

Mr. Holtz k retried that the plants of milk bush 'Sarcostemma australe) 
received from the West Australian Bureau of Agriculture were growing well, 
and cuttings could be obtained by anyone desirous of trying the plant. He 
would, however, advise caution in dealing with the plant, as in the Northern 
Territory and Queensland it was regarded as poisonous, and in Bailey and 
Gordon’s “ Plants reputed poisonous and injurious to stock M several instances 
are given where it has caused the death of animals 

The Secretary said some time ago the West Australian papers called 
attention to statements of a sheepowner wberhad kept his sheep alive and in 
good condition almost solely on this plant during a season of drought. He 
consequently wrote to the West Australian Bureau for information and for 
speeimens, which were duly receive 1 and handed over to Mr. Holtzc. In the 
northern parts of this colony the plant was reputed to be injurious to stock. 

Standard Sample of Wheat. 

The secretary to the Chamber of Commerce forwarded standard sample of 
wheat, weighing 62lbs. to the bushel, as fixed bv the flmmber for the season 
1897 * 8 , 
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Branch Conferences and Shows. 

The Skckktary reported that the following Branch Conferences and shows 
of produce were to be held shortly:—South-Eastern Conference, at Bordertown 
on March 1(5; Northern Yorke Peninsula Conference, at Alford on March 23 ; 
Southern Conference, at Strathalbyn on March 31 ; Lower Northern Con¬ 
ference, at Kapunda on date to be fixed ; Cherry Gardens Show, on March 17. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers: — 

184. Experiments with Xitraoni and Xttroyen yawed for Meaner Soda. --Professor Dr, 
Maeroker, of Halle, a ; S, desired to ascertain whether these soils could not gain the necessary 
nitrogen by intermediate crops from nitrogen-collecting plants, as had been proved in light 
soils, by Dr. Nehultz-Lupitz, with such eminent results after crops of rye. The chief 
difficulty seemed that crops, especially of wheat, would not he so earl) removed as from 
light soils cropped with rye, to allow' time before winter of getting a full crop. Only after 
early potatoes, barley, and r\e could such he possible, and in 189G, after barley, nitrogen- 
collecting plants were sown, and one portion was \ueciiuited with nitragiti. The barley 
having been mown on the ‘21st and 22nd July the ground was ploughed next day, and the 
seeds of pea-flowering plants drilled in, always alternating, one width of the machine 
sowing seeds (nth, and the next wdhuat nitragin For the latter the seeds were eovered 
against the sun, and mixed on a tarpaulin with the diluted nitragin immediately before 
putting them into the drill The plants were mostly visible so early as the 30th day of 
July, and the mixtures of lOOlhs of horse beans, 200lhs, of Victoria peas, and lOOlhs. of 
vetches grew well with frequent rains, hut those who had received nitragin showed only 
an advantage o\er the others attei the first eight weeks. Blue lupins did not suceoed, 
and only some plants with nitragin were normal. To ascertain the quantity of nitrogen 
collected, on the 5th of Novomber u large number of average plants were dug up, with 
the roots to Gin under the mu face, and well washed I give hero only the results of the 
mixture of beans, peas, and vetches. The ashes of those, which had been treated with 
nitragin, contained, as calculated per 2^ acres, 9,248lhs. of dry substance, against 8,042lbs. 
without, and about JODlbs against nearly 2901hs of nitrogen. These 3091 bs. would 
represent, a quantity of 77 22lbs. of nitrogen per morgen (something more than half an 
acre), or equal to what oewts of nitrate of soda would give to the soil. This crop was at 
once ploughed under as a green manure. Further experiments will be made with nitragin, 
as the results, although respectable, were not as good as might have been expected with 
really good samples. Oats were now sown on the* land, and the whole countryside was 
surprised at the crop (which was not quite ready on the 12th of July, 1897), the more so, 
as compart'd with a crop of oats alongside, where the land had received 8cwts of nitrate of 
soda and Gcwts. of Thomas phosphate p« 4 r 2J acres. This showed that the green manuring 
with the pea-flowering plants, and their deep-going roots, gives a chance of drawing moisture 
from below in the dry weather, which had set in. Prof. Macrcker is not quite so certain as 
many others that only in a moist year success will follow such an intermediate crop. For 
our climate in the North only the results from the use of nitragin, and the sowing of pea- 
11 o whoring plants and their use for green manuring, are of value; hut in the hills, and in 
the South-East, in many seasons, with early rams, such an intermediate crop might 
perhaps be raised after wheat and early potatoes, and ploughed under in winter, 

185. Phospho) ir Aval and Potash in Manures —At the largo meetings .held during the 
Horticultural Exhibition at Hamburg Professor l)r. Wagner, of Darmstadt, said that all 
conditions should he taken into account to ascertain whether Thomas meal or superphos¬ 
phate should he used. One pound of the citrate-sol able phosphoric acid in Thomas meal 
is in some instances quite as good as lib. of the water-soluble phosphoric acid in super¬ 
phosphate. He recommends to enrich soils poor in phosphoric acid by large quantities of 
Thomas moal and at a later period to distribute 200ibs. to SOOlbs. of superphosphate on the 
rough furrow, and thereby to quicken the growth of the plants. His reason for selecting 
Thomas meal for application in the first instance is that it does not become so easily 
insoluble through forming new combinations in the soil, as is certain to be the ease with 
superphosphate. Barley he mentions as a crop which demands a quicker and fuller source 
of phosphoric arid than oats, and the same is the case with clover and sugar-beets^ .which 
require just before sowing some superphosphate together with some nitrate of soda f in 
addition to a previous hoavy manuring with Thomas meal. All small seeds also, which 
contain little or no nourishment in reserve, are much benefited by this way of manuring. 
Professor Dr. Maeroker, of Hallo, then reported on potash salts used for potatoes, barley# 
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lucern, and clover. Although the starch of the potatoes increased with all potash manures, 
the host crops were realised with muriate of potash ; hut neither barley nor lucern seemed 
to prefer muriate of potash. The chairman then mentioned that sylvinit, which contains 
much potash (and very much used in Great Britain) and is therefore much cheaper to 
transport groater distances than some other potash salts, will, in his opinion, in future be 
more used,- and experiments should be made with it to ascertain whether it is preferable to 
any of the potash salts now used in such large and ever-increasing quantities. 

186. An Addition to the History of the Potato. —A large block of granite, 6|ft. high, con¬ 
taining on an iron tablet an interesting inscription, has been discovered at Brandhai in 
the Hart/, Mountains, stating that in the year 1747 the first successful experiments were 
made at that place in growing potatoes. This was, therefore, before Frederic k the Great 
compelled Pomeranians and Milesians to grow them. 

187. Bow meal. - Professor Dr. Julius Kuehn, who has always recommended its use to 
farmers, admits, to some extent, the correctness of the opinion of many scientists that it 
should be struck off the list of phosphoric acid manures, txufc only in so far that the 
phosphoric acid in it cannot give up its plant-food to shortlived cereals. He mentions 
barley as giving only one-tenth of the crop against another crop which had recoiled 
superphosphate, and summer wheat giving only 9 against a crop of 100 with superphos¬ 
phate ; and the nitrogen in the bonedust may have given this small increase of 9 over 
tuunanured land, which is about commensurate with the small percentage of nitrogen in 
it. Dr. Schultz-Lupitz stated lately that phosphoric acid in bonemeai will act, especially 
with leguminosm, the second and third year. Only where huinose acids act upon the 
phosphoric acid in moors is the action of bonerneal quicker, and it does not remain 
insoluble. He does not think that bonemeai should he buried deep. From experiments 
made in boxes he believes that u crop of rye, requiring a longer lime to grow in poor non- 
retentive sand, in contradistinction to stronger soil, bonemeai, from which the glue is 
extracted, is more likely to give a good crop than superphosphate, and about equal to 
Thomas phosphate. The stronger the ramification of the roots the more can the very fine 
root hairs, by means of their acid secretions, act upon the phosphoric acid. 

188. Potatoes Soaked in Sulphate of Aw mama arc said to be a success if not left to soak 
more than twenty-four hours in this solution. Roots of the White Elephant had from 
ten to thirty-two potatoes, none weighing leas than oozs. each, and many lib. and up to 
IjSlbs. 3ozs. each. One Early Rose potato weighed lib. lOozs , and tubers of two other 
unknown kinds weighed 12}ozs. each and 1o|ozh. each, as reported by M Term nett, of 
British Columbia 

189. Hedwattr tn Cattle (Ihv mat aria i — The Inspector of Diseases of Animals in 
British Columbia ascribes it to insufficient feeding. The food may be abundant m 
quantity but defective in quality, and the result is breaking up of the blood and tissues, 
whereby they are excreted or expelled from the body as so much effete material It 
occurs in bad weather with damp lands and wet seasons, and, as elsewhere mentioned, it is 
produced by a variety of acrid wild plants, and hemlock (Conium maculatum) may be one 
of the principal causes. To give nutritious but easily digestible food in moderation, 
with eggs and milk and some chlorate of potash, is advised as medicinal and hygienic 
treatment. 

190 Purchase of Fort&fs and lie-planting. —The Legislature of the state of New York 
has ordered the purchase of lands at Adironacks, to preserve the remaining forest trees, at 
a cost of ono million of dollars. On the other hand, have the licencees for turpentine 
destroyed the whole of the forests in North Carolina and fully one-third of those of 
Georgia; while of the 360 WeUingtonia trees near Stockton, in California, only about 100 
are left, and the Secretary of the Interior has asked for a picket of cavalry to protect 
these. The Wellington!as, known as the “ Mariposas” in the Yosemite Valley, are letter 
preserved, as 660 are growing on 1,300 acres, and those - where the tops are not broken 
off—are from 300ft. to 400ft. high. One can keep inside fifteen men on horseback, being 
partially hollowed out by fire. The bark of the ** Grizzly Giant” is 2ft. thick, and, if 
hollowed out to the hart, the trunk could keep more cargo than the largest steamer yet 
built. Nobody believes that their age is less than 1,800 years. Five men were employed 
for twenty-five days to fell one of those big trees. They had to bore holes and to cut the 
intermediate parts with saw and axe. Prussia is constantly purchasing lands on the 
heaths of Schleswig-Holstein, which were centuries ago covered with oak forests, and 
furnished the piles upon which the city of Amsterdam is built These lands are to be re¬ 
planted with forest trees. 

Disinfection of Fruit Cases* 

The secretary of the Coonawarra (Penola) Fruit and Vinegrowers’ Association 
wrote requesting the Bureau to support their request that facilities should be 
made at the local and other railway stations for the disinfection of return empty 
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fruit cases. He pointed out that the fruit-growing industry was becoming very 
large there, and as they had codlin moth at Naracoorte and Mount Gammer it 
was evident that unless all cases were disinfected at the railway stations, the 
pest would soon reach Penola. The association was willing to pay the cost of 
disinfection, which should not be much, as at both Naiacoorte and Penola 
steam jets could easily be provided from the stationary and pumping engines. 
They thought it should be compulsory for all empty returns to be disinfected 
at the dispatching stations to prevent the wholesale distribution of pests. ^ 

Mr. Holtze thought the suggestion to disinfect cases at railway stations by 
means of steam jets a good one. It would only cost a few r pounds to erect a 
small shed, and as the Railway Department was liable, the same as anyone else, 
for distribution of fruit or cases containing codlin moth caterpillars, they should 
bear the expense, and charge a small sum for disinfecting the cases. Where 
jets from engines were available the work could be done in a few minutes most 
effectively. A few stations doing most of the business in fruit should be 
selected as disinfecting stations, and it should be made compulsory on con¬ 
signors to treat the cases before sending them away. 

The Chairman said there were many difficulties in the way of making such 
action general; but in this case, where they had an important district free of the 
pest, but with infected districts on both sides, it would be a good thing to carry 
out Mr. Holtze’s sugge*tion, as most of the eases came back by rail. 

The Secretary said he did not see how it was possible to carry out the 
suggestion. If it were done at one station it must be done at all, and this 
would mean considerable expense. At Adelaide thousands of cases were 
handled daily, and it was almost impossible to disinfect these. At Penola the 
association should erect its own tanks, anil dip the returns, some of which 
came back by road, and not by rail. 

Mr. Grasby said disinfecting at the orchards was not effective. One 
grower dips all his cases and the neighbors do not, consequently his efforts to 
keep his garden clean are nullified 

Mr. Price thought the Bureau should take the matter up. There was no 
doubt that the railway carried most of the cases to Penola, and they should be 
treated before they left the station. It was not possible to ensure every case 
coming into the district being treated, but that was no reason why they should 
not make it as effective as possible. Other members agreed that the spread 
of pests of this character could be stopped to a considerable extent if all cases 
carried on the railways were disinfected at the dispatching stations, anil the 
following resolution was carried :— 44 The members are of opinion that the 
desire of the Coonawarra settlers should receive the support of the Govern¬ 
ment, and ask tfye Minister to inquire of the Railway Commissioner whether 
he can arrange for the steaming of empty fruit cases at Penola at the cost of 
the settlers.” 


Alkali Soils at Renmark. 

The Renmark Branch forwarded report by Mr. W, H. Harrison, M.A., on 
the dying out of apricot trees on different plantations on the settlement. He 
attributed it to the excess of mineral salts brought to the surface by continued 
irrigation, and suggested that as the matter was of great importance to all the 
settlements on the Murray, the Government should be asked to cause an 
investigation to be made. The application of gypsum had not had the effect 
it should have if the mischief arose from excess of alkaline carbonates alone. 
Members did not see what they could do in the matter, as the trees had 
evidently been planted on soil unsuitable for irrigation purposes. Mr. Holtae 
said they had the same trouble in India on the irrigation areas for years, and 
no treatment of any real benefit had been discovered, 
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New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved :—Hartley—Mr. W. Fairweather. 
Mundoora—Mr. J. Loveridge. Riverton—Mr. C. C. Oastinc. Forster— 
Messrs. J. Johns, C. Bolt, W. Bennet, and J. Retallack. Davenport—Messrs. 
J. E. Lecky and E. C. T. Roberts. Norton’s Summit—Mr. J. Hank. Crystal 
Brook—Mr. E. Dabinett. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of fifty-two reports 
of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS OF BRANCHES. 

Woolundunga, December 10. 

Present—Messrs. T. H. Prosser (Chairman), W. McLaren, F. Sells, J. S. 
Partridge, J. Dunn, J. H. Michael, J. Grmiike, and N. Rogers (Hon. Sec.). 

Question Box. —A number of questions were asked, and the following 
were answered :—Onion seed should be sown in January or February, anti 
plants Het out in June. High winds and lack of moisture in the soil causes 
non-setting of grapes. Difference of opinion existed as to distance apart to 
plant apricots, some advocating 22ft. each way, and others loft. Members 
could not account for non-setting of fruit on apricots which bloomed freely. 

Water for Irrigation. —All members agreed that to pay 6d. per l,000galls. 
for irrigation purposes in this district, where the rainfall is very light, would 
not be profitable. 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Michael reported that Dart’s Imperial wheat 
did fairly well till August, but did not stand the dry season. Steinwedet and 
Premier wheat did best in such seasons. The latter had no rain until just when 
coming into ear, but gave fibush. per acre. Some Steinwedel sown in July, on 
flooded land, gave at the rate of 5 tons of hay per acre. Mr. Dunn said his 
experience with Dart’s Imperial was the same as Mr. Michael’s. He agreed, 
also, that Steinwedel and Premier were the best in dry seasons. Brook’s 
Wonder also did well. 

Raisin-drying, —The Hon. Secretary read a short paper on raisin-making 
for home consumption. 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at Mr. Prosser’s residence, 
the stock and farm appliances being carefully inspected. Mr. Prosser, who 
goes in extensively for dairying, has all the latest appliances for butter-making, 
and turns out a splendid article. He is steadily improving his herd by using a 
pure bred Jersey bull and culling out the inferior cows. 


Clare, December 10. 

Present—Messrs. G. Lloyd (in chair), W. S. Birks, J. Treleaven, J. T. 
Hague, H. Carter, W. Knappstein, and W. Kimber (Hon. Sec.), 

Fruit Crop. —Members generally reported promise of a light crop of most 
fruits, though there had been a heavy setting of currants, and, in a few 
instances, good setting of apples. 

Pests. —Members reported serious ravages by caterpillars. The young bark 
on three or four year old vines was gnawed off, gooseberries, peas, and even 
garden plant# seriously injured, Mr, Birks said in the Angaston district the 
young apple and apricot trees were severely attacked. Mr. Hague said his 
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fowls were waging war on these pests, scratching round the trees and vines and 
searching for them. The magpie, and even the despised crow, were doing 
good service in the same direction 

Manuring. —The Hon. Secretary thought attention should be called to the 
danger of the continued use of only phosphatie manures with the seed drill. 
Unless other constituents were replaced the land would soon become more 
impoverished than ever. Mr. Birks agreed that it would be necessary to 
manure with nitrogen and potash, as well as with the phosphates. Bonedust 
contained nearly all that was necessary, but very little result was obtained the 
first year. It had a beneficial effect for from three to five years at least. Mr. 
Carter said that at Yackandundah Mr. John Smith gave some pasture land a 
good dressing with bonedust about twenty years ago, and the effect was still 
noticeable. Mr. Lloyd said years ago the Scottish farmer found that by 
continuously applying nothing but commercial fertilisers the land got into such 
a condition that it would not produce good grain crops. 

Binder ant) Header. —The Hon. Secretary referred to increased acreage cut 
with the binder and threshed by means of the header, and asked whether this 
could be done and full justice given to the miller and chaff merchant? Mr. 
Lloyd said no. It stood to reason that chaff cut from headed bay was not so 
nutritious as hay cut at an earlier period, and as the grain was not so good the 
millers would soon make a reduction in the price ot headed grain, so that in the 
end he was sure the practice would not pay the glower. [It has been proved 
again and again that wheat, when reaped ju^t after the dough stage is passed, 
is of better quality in every way than when left till dead ripe— G&n* Sec.] 
He admitted that in England wheat was cut in the milk stage, but then our 
millers would not look at English wheat, Mr. t arter agreed. He felt that to 
carry out the practice of binding and thr-shiug pr »duce for market was a 
serious mistake. He knew’ of one firm of millers who, unknowingly, purchased 
grain from the header last year, and they had given their buyers instructions to 
pay reduced price this year for such grain. Good white flour could not be made 
from it. Mr. Lloyd said he would advise farmers to cut sufficient acreage with 
binder to provide themselves with seed, and to give a stack of headed straw for 
winter feed for their stock, but not to go any further. 


Pine Forest, December 14* 

Present—Messrs J. Phillis (Chairman), I). F. Kennedy, J. St. J. Mudge, 
A. Mudge, J. Zilm, A. Inkster, and R. Barr, jun, (Hon, Sec ). 

Bunt. —The Chairman and Hon. Sec. stated that they found the crops from 
wheat coated with artificial fertilisers much more liable to hunt, even vrhen 
pickled with bluestone, than untreated seed. 

Homestead Meetings. —Mr. Barr read the following paper on this 
subject:— 

On the recommendation of the General Secretary, some years ago, many of the Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau adopted the plan of members and their families meeting at each 
other's homesteads, more or lean frequently, according to their sociability. As a rule such 
meetings have been better attended, more interesting, and more instructive than the ordinary 
gatherings in a meeting-house. Our own Branch has earned out the practice pretty largely, 
both as regards their frequency and thrir extensiveness, so that whatever good qualities we 
lack sociableness i« not amongst them It is because of an apparent, tendency to sacrifice the 
practical for the pleasurable, the useful fox tho ornamental, that T address you on this subject."* 
To make the most of these meetings from a practical point of view at least three things should 
have attention vi#., inspection, discussion, and criticism. When members meet early in the 
afternoon at the farm of one of their number, time should certainly ho taken to inspect the 
farm buildings, stock, and implements, garden, and orchard, &e. It is showing scant courtesy 
to a member in accepting his invitation to attend a homestead meeting to either refuse to 
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inspect the surroundings when you get there, or to show by lack of interest that you consider 
the whole affair as a waste of time. Them it is helpful to discuss different methods of working. 
Our aims may he similar, hut our manner of arriving at the desired end may be very diverse, 
and although ranch of the surroundings may be commonplace enough, some part of every 
farmer’s work, from the topping of a stack to the swinging of a gate, is worthy of attention, 
if not imitation. 

With regard to criticism, although it is generally advisable to “shut your own garden 
gate,” when you visit your neighbors it is not out of place, and should not be taken amiss 
to Jraw the attention of the ownei to any piece of bad ramagement in connection with any 
pait of the farm work, and suggest an improvement. If he is aware of the defect, an oppor¬ 
tunity is given of explaining the position, and if he is not, the visitors get a chance of doing a 
good'turn. For instance, when inspecting the livestock, a horse or cow may be discovered 
suffering from some ailment the nature and treatment of which is quite unknown to the owner, 
but familiar to another member. Why tli«n “ a guid adveesement comes nae ill,” while the 
like would apply to a deformed 01 diseased tree in the orchard, a broken down fence, or a set 
of wagon wheels gaping for paint. 

Any assistance we can render each other m the preservation of property of any kind, so that 
we may spend less m the working of the farm, nr m teaching how to produce and sell more, is 
legitimate business for homestead meetings. There are othoi good objects to be attained by 
co-operation, and these meetings if pinprrh tarried out, all tend to cohesion among the, 
fanners of any neighborhood It is sometimes an advantage to club together foi the purchase 
of expensive machinery, but it is not always possible to get enough cohesiveness even forthat. 


Bute, January 4. 

Present—Messrs. A. Schroder (m chair), H. Schroder, M. Stevens, J. J. 
Chapman, E. Ebsary, W. H. Sharman, 1). Green (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Harvest. —Considerable discussion took place on the result of the harvest. 
Members wore of opinion that the crops in the hundred of Wiitunga would 
not average more than • < )lmsh. per acre. Many farmers who expected to get 
from Olmsh to 7bush, per acre only harvested ilbusli. to 4bush.. the dis¬ 
crepancy being due to prevalence of “ dummy " heads in the crops. Members 
attributed these 44 dummy " heads to absence of rain in September and to the 
hot winds. Mr. Sehroeter reported rainfall for twelve months ll*275in. 


Hartley, January 5. 

Present—Messrs. J, Harvey (Chairman), A. Dalton, A. Thiele, A. McDonald, 
H. Reimers, W. Klenke, \V. Kutzer, J. Stanton. T. Jaensch. jun., J. Ferries, 
jun., (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Drilling versus Broadcast Sowing. —After a long discussion, with 
advocacy of both methods, a majority decided that broadcasting is the best 
method of sowing grain, as dulling takes up too much time and is expensive. 


Mount Remarkable, January 5. 

Present—Messrs. A, Mitchell (Chairman), S. Challenger, W. G’rdham, A. 
Pope, W. Lange, G. Yates, C. E. Jorgensen, H. B. Ewers, and T. H. Casley 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —Mr. 11. B. Ewers elected Chairman, Mr. S. Challenger Vice- 
chairman, and Mr. T. H. Casley Hon. Sec. Past officers thanked for services. 

Bird Pests. —Serious losses are suffered in this district from ravages by 
birds, some of which do not recompense by destroying injurious insects. 
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Murray Bridge, January 8. 

Present—Messrs. F. H. Wurm (Chairman), W. Lehmann, W, Schutzel, G. 
Block, B. Bretag, W. F. Wundersitz, K. Edwards (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Business. —Formal business only was transacted. Members promised to 
furnish particulars re drilling seed with fertilisers. 


Stansbury, January 8. 

Present—Messrs. Alex. Anderson (Chairman), J. Henderson, J. Antonio, 
G. Blundell, and C. Faulkner. 

Prizes for Drilled Fertilisers. —Letter read from Mr. Francis H. 
Snow, withdrawing prizes offered for wheat and hay fertilised with Star 
Standard phosphates, Ac., in consequence of failure of harvest on account of 
bad season, but would offer them again next season. He would allow the 
prizes to stand for potatoes and other vegetables. Members considered it is ft 
wrong principle to offer prizes and then withdraw them. The harvest having 
been a failure was a poor excuse, as in some parts of the colony the crops were 
better than last year. A dry season was • the best time to try manures. 
Ultimately a motion was carried “ This meeting considers that these prizes 
should be awarded ir\ their entirety, as it is misleading to the public to offer 
prizes and then withdraw them. 

Finniss, January 10. 

Present—Messrs. T. Collett (Chairman), A. Willcock, W. W. Heath, T. 
Sumner, T. Gooding, S. Collett (Hon. Sec.)., and one visitor. 

Business. —Several circulars and letters of local interest were dealt with. 

Disease of Cows. —In many cases cows in this district have been affected 
with stiffness in the joints. [Probably due to dry innutritious food and 
indigestion.— Gen. Sec.] In two instances fattened cows, killed as beef, have 
shown hard stony substances as large as peas in the kidneys. [In such cases, 
portion of the affected organs should be forwarded direct to Mr. C. J. Valentine, 
Chief Inspector of Brands, together with a full description of the symptoms 
and appearance of the animal before death. It is iust possible that these may 
have been tuberculous animals, and the flesh would be dangerous to the persons 
usiug it.- Gen. Sec.] 

Exhibits. — Mr. Sumner tabled apricots destroyed by heat. Mr. Heath 
tabled Juneatings and Caroline or llod June apples. 


Port Lincola, December 17. 

Present—Messrs. S. Valentine (Chairman), J. D. Bruce, K. Chapman, W. 
Laidlavv, Jas. O’Shanahan, J. P. Barraud, and J, Anderson (Hon. Sec.). 

Coast Disease. —Mr. Anderson said if a very small quantity of sulphuric 
acid were added to water in which sulphate of iron is mixed for coasty stock, 
it would keep the iron in solution for weeks. It would give a slightly acid 
taste to the water, but not sufficient to prevent stock using it. 

Pied Fly-bug. —Mr. Barraud reported that two of his vines had been 
destroyed bv a small grey fly, which had settled on them and completely 
covered the branches, Ac. [This fly-bug { Khyparochromu# sp.) is a native, 
and common in Victoria and South Australia. In the sister colony it is called 
“ The Butberglen Fly.” It was named “ Pied Fly-bug” by the late Fraser fib 
Crawford, and is mentioned in his paper read at the first congress of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau. This bug is reported from Penola, from Renmark, Fort 
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Lincoln, and many other far-distant parts thin year as infesting fruit, vegetables, 
and other crops. It often attacks cereal crops when nearly ripe, but in such 
cases very little damage is done. Mr. Cbas. French, F L.S., Government 
Entomologist, Victoria, says the only effectual thing to destroy them is benzole 
applied as a spray. lie recommends removal of everything that will harbor 
them; but 8d)s they will collect at night in old straw placed near the trees,and 
that this straw can be removed early in the morning, sprinkled with coal-tar 
or kerosene and set fire to.— Gen. Seo.J 

Commercial Ferxilisers. —Mr. James O’Suanahan gave his experience 
with commercial fertilisers He said that a good rainfall is essential to success 
with these, but the years 1890-7 gave the lowest rainfall known for many years. 
In 1890 he used 1 ton finely-ground bonedust, 1 ton of Adelaide Chemical 
Company’s superphosphates, and 4 tons of Caves guano. The bonedust and 
superphosphate were sown broadcast with the seed, at the rate of 2cwt. per 
acre, costing 7s Od and lOs. fid. irespectively, and the Caves guano was sown 
broadcast to the extent of goOibs. per acre, costing a little over (is. per acre. 
The yield of straw and grain upon the land diessed with superphosphates and 
bonedust was far superior to that fiom the land Heated with Caves guano. 
For 1807-8 h« 4 used 2 tons bonedust, A ton of Reliance superphosphate from 
S\duev, and £ ton of Thomas Stai phosphate powder. The bonedust cost 
fis fid. per ewt., super phosphate (is. (id , and Star phosphate 4s fid. It was 
sown at the rate of 2cwt. per acre. The bonedust did well. Reliance super 
next, and Star phosphate was a complete failure. Elsewhere it appears to 
have done well upon limestone formation. This year he *owed lbush. of 
('ape bailey on an acre dressed with 2c*wt. bonedust, and had a )ield of 
oObush of fine plump giain. Mr, Bkiu e used 2ewt. to the acre of Island 
guuuo, at fios. per ton, and leaped iHbush. of Early Para wheat. On similar 
adjacent land, not fertilised, he leaped only 9bush. per acre. Mr Bakraud 
tried fiewt. per acre of super-guano from Adelaide Chemical \Voiks, at £3 10s. 
per ton, and got about i£ tons w heat-lid) per acre. Mr. Browne applied oewt. 
per acie of Cave's guano last )ear, at AM 10s per ton, and leaped Hbush. wheat 
pei acre. This year ^1897) he put nothing on the same land and got lfibusb. 
to 18bu#h. wheat per acre. Five acres cut for hay gd\e 1 4 * tons to the acre. 
Part of the land was poor sandy soil, which would grow nothing before the 
application of guano. Mr. Cuapmvn used 2c\vt Flinders Island guano 
per acre, and reaped loewt. hay per acre. There was no crop where guano 
wan not used. Mr. Vam mini used 2cwt per acre of Flinders Island 
guano at fi(K per ton, and reaped quite double the weight of ha) that was 
secured from the same land last jear without the guano. On spots where 
rubbish had been burned the crops were quite ihn. taller and much thicker. 
Mr. Laid law applied fiewt. English superphosphate on four and a half acres 
of laud at a cost of 10s pei acre, aud reaped about 15cwt. hay per acie. 

Clearing Vacca Land. — Mr. Chapman read the following paper :— 

An acre of heath land, when cleared of the so-tailed “ Yucca” or “Grass-tree” 
(botanically Xanthorrhom), is of more \aluo for pasturage purposes than three or four 
acres left uncleared. The yucca takes so much out of the soil that grass has no chance to 
grow, it is necessary to remove the whole of the butt from the ground, because the 
smallest piece left wall grow again and cause extra work in clearing later on After 
clearing it is best to use a set plough for the first two ploughing**, ns this tears up the 
ground much better than a stump-jump plough. The land should be fallowed the \ear 
before sowing. A single acre once tried for grain gave 2(>bush., and the rest was out for 
hay. Yucca land will not yield crops unless manured. Guano gives good results. 
Amongst the gullies on such lands, fruit trees and vines ought to do well. 

Mr. Anderson said that if, when the yaeeas have been chopped level with 
the ground, a very small quantity of kerosene were poured on the stump and 
set alight next day, it would burn it up, aud complete!) prevent new grow ths. 
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Quorn, January 6. 

Present—Messrs. John Cook, (Chairman), R. Thompson, Jas. Cook, G. 
Altmann, C. Patten, 4 and A. F Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Business.— Owing to absence of the member who had promised to provide 
a paper for discussion, only routine business was dealt with. 


Meadows, January 3. 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), T. B. Brooks, W. Pearson, W. J. Stone, 
H. V. Wade, W. A. Sunman (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Chops. —Owing to the great heat, drought, caterpillars, locusts, &c., the 
fodder crops are reported to be a complete failure. The fruit harvest will be 
very poor. Live stock still in fairly good condition. ( ereal harvest about 
completed, with very satisfactory results. Some of the pea crops average over 
20bush. per acre. 


, Mount Compass, January 12. 

Present—Messrs. ,1. Youlton (Chairman^, W. Wright, 8. Athurs, R. Peters, 
M. Jacobs, W. Cowling, H. McKinlay (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Exhibits.— Profusion and Quality peas, very prolific and splendid quality; 
also Dart’s Imperial wheat, Danish Island oats, and Herd grass. 

Seasonable Operations.— Continue planting potatoes ; sow peas, turnips, 
cabbage, radish, and Shorthorn carrots. 

Apple-tree Planting. —A paper by Mr. A. J. Hancock was read, giving 
his experience in planting apple trees in the gullies of the hilly country. After 
burning the timber and scrub he planted his trees lftft. x ‘20ft. apart, in holes 
18in. deep by 3ft. wide, filled with the best soil procurable. The roots were 
spread out and the soil pressed firmly around them. Part of the land was dug 
all over and vegetables cultivated between the trees. In two years’ time the 
trees upon the cultivated land were three times as large as those grown in holes 
upon the unbroken grass land, notwithstanding that they were dug around once 
and hoed twice each year. The land was too hilly and full of roots to 
plough, so it had to be dug. When trees are growing strongly they seem to be 
less affected by pests. The varieties grown are Cleopatra, Rome Beauty, 
London Pippin (called Five-crown), Rymer, Jonathan, Reinette de Canada, and 
Strawberry Pippin. They all produce very fine, large, high-colored fruit. 


Strathalbyn, January 10. 

Present—Messrs. M. liankine (Chairman), B. 8mith, H. H. Butler, A. 
Jlankine, W. M. Rnnkine, G. Sissons, L. E. L. Dunn, W. Graham, E. R. Morgan, 
W. J. lucker, R, Watt, John Cheriton (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Conference.—R esolved to call a conference of Southern Branches, to meet 
at Strathalbyn during the last week in March. 

Exhibits. —By Messrs. W. J. Tucker and W. M. Rankine—Fair sample* 
of Dart s Imperial wheat, grown from Central Bureau seed; also Purple Straw 
and Steinwedel, which produced from 16bush. to 23bush. per acre. Very 
fair samples considering the season. 
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Jkbhky Bull.— Mr. Watt reported having inspected the Jersey bull lent by 
the State Agricuitural Department, and said it was well cared for by Mr. 
Butler. 

How to make Farming Profitable —Mr. 11. H. Butler read the fol¬ 
lowing paper:— 

To all who are dependont for their livelihood from the aoil it is, of course, their chief 
aim to make farming as profitable as possible. The chief essentials to accomplish the 
above are a good average rainfall and cheap land. Land in South Australia has had 
inflated values, and speculative also, altogether beyond its fair producing value, that haa 
been dearer in proportion to its productions that in any of the other colonies, resulting in 
making hundreds of our most industrious producers mere beasts of burden, especially with 
the high rates of interest charged until of late A man requires every penny he, can scrape 
together for improved machinery and thorough cultivation, and if he has to strain every 
nerve simply to pay excessive Tents or high interest he cannot in the long run make 
farming profitable. However, given a property at a reasonable rent, in the greater portion 
of our agricultural lands mixed husbandry is most profitable, and the better the rainfall 
the greater the variety of the husbandry can be. To economise labor good machinery 
should lie procured and carefully housed, and dairying should be carried on in conjunction 
with pigs. Immense improvement is capable in dairy herds, as it costs as much to keep a 
had animal as a good one, and 1 believe our output of dairying could be doubled without 
increasing numbers by keeping hotter dairy cattle. We cannot compete under ordinary 
circumstances with New South Wales and Queensland in fattening cattle and sheep, hut 
in spite of this 1 consider sheep one, if not the mast profitable thing kept on a farm. As 
the result of shipping good lambs through the State Export Department proves breeding fat 
lambs from sheep most suitable, I prefer a large-framed Merino ewe crossed with Down or 
Lincoln ram. Perhaps the former ram preferable on account of the lamb maturing more 
quick!) will always pay, as th^r^ is now no necessity to give good lambs away in Adelaide 
on a plentiful season at 3s. to 4s when double* that amount can be made by shipping. 
Sheep are also of great assistance to a farmer in cleaning his land, which is most necessary, 
as we all know' what u glut hay becomes when the colony is blessed wdth two or three good 
years. As regards planting cereals, I should advise cropping only once m two or three 
years on land,well fallowed. 1 think if these suggestions, or most of them, could he earned 
out our farmers would become more prosperous. 


Mount Gambier, January 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. Umpherston (Chairman), I>. Norman, jun., T. H. 
Williams, John Watson, M. C. Wilson, J. C. Ruwoldt, and EL Lewis (Hon. 
Sec.). 

English House Sparrow.—T pon announcement of the receipt, amongst 
a lot of other pamphlets, reports, of a number of copies of Miss Elleanor 
A Ormerod’s leaflets on the English House Sparrow, a number of members 
spoke of the mischief done by these birds amongst the fruit and grain crops, 
and of the very small amount of goQd effected by them as insect destroyers. 
They drive away all the insect-eating birds. The Chairman said they had 
taken about four acres of his barley crop. They ate all the grain for about 
half a chain from any fence that afforded them shelter. 

South-EListern Conference. —A communication was received, stating 
that the Tatiara Branch had arranged to call a conference of South-Eastern 
Branches at Tatiara early this year. 

Impaction of Omasum. —Mr. T. H. Williams reported that, as he had ex¬ 
pected, several cases of impaction in dairy cattle had recently occurred. 


Yorketown, January 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. Koth (Chairman), A. Jung, G. Bull, J. H. Thomas, F. 
Siebert, and John Davey (Hon. Sec.). 

Crops,—M embers reported the wheat crops of this locality to be light; 
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some of the drilled crops were disappointing. Rainfall during the growing 
season was patchy, and where crops of oats and wheat were put in early ana 
got the early and later rains the yields were fairly satisfactory. Those who 
drilled crops late suffered some loss. 

Hay. —In a discussion upon the best cereal for a hay crop it was considered 
that a mixture of wheat and oats, cut when in bloom, gives the best result. 
Fruit. —Fruit crops are very poor on account of drought and hot winds. 


Arden Vale, January 10. 

Present—Messrs. A Hannemann (Chairman), M. Eckert, M. Searle, G. 
Pearce, D. Liebich, J. Francis, A. W. Fricker, L. Warren, E. H. Warren 
(Hon. Secretary), and three visitors. 

Fertilisers. —Mr. Eckert, said he noted no improvement in crops, whether 
top-dressed with Thomas’ phosphate or when scarified in at the late of lcwt 
per acre. Some improvement was evident where horsedung had been used. 

Wheats. —Mr. C. Pearce said he had sown a large number of new T vaiieties 
of wheats when the season opened so favorably, but the absence of later raius 
had caused a failure in every case. * 

Exhibits. —The Chairman tabled samples of Dart’s Imperial, Ward’s 
Prolific, and Baroota Wonder wheats. Baroota Wonder is considered a 
promising variety for this district, and Dart’s Imperial worthy of a further 
trial. 

Tanning Hides— Mr. Fricker detailed his method of rough tanning of 
hides for use on the farm, as follows : — 

Place the hide in a thick batter of lime water till the hair comes off readily. This takes 
about three days if the hide is kept wet. It should then be well washed, and every 
particle of flesh most carefully scraped off. Make the tan of the color of strong tea by 
boiling short-chopped wattle bark in water. Immerse the hide in this, and add more tan 
as it becomes absorbed. When the hido is tanned right through all creases should be 
rubbed out, and a mixture of equal parts of whale oil or neafcsfoot oil and mutton fat 
rubbed in. If this does not make the hide soft enough rub in some more whale oil, or use 
castor oil. 

Water Reservoirs and Dams. —Mr. J. Francis said the scarcity of 
water showed the necessity for the construction in suitable places of large 
reservoirs, and suggested the following method of construction :— 

Peg out the position of the reservoir thoroughly square, and plough the boundary lines 
to show exactly where to throw out the plough. It is best to plough out narrow strips, 
about 4yds. wide, and reverse the ploughing every other time. Caro should be taken to 
keep the slopes of the right pitch, otherwise holes are made in the bank, which are 
dangerous to the leading horses. A fall of three in one is about the general slope. [This 
appears excessively steep. Three in two would be nearer the mark. (4 f,n. 8b<.] If the 
reservoir is a largo one the earth should lie carried a chain distant at the start. The 
handle scoops are preferable, because the spoil can be carried any distance and be tipped 
and spread at the same time. 

A discussion ensued in which members criticised the various patterns of 
scoops, and directed attention to their imperfections and advantages. 

Flourmill Needed. —Mr. Hannemann opened a discussion upou the 
necessity for a flourmill at Quorn, and adduced figures which showed that at 
present farmers are losing considerably. Good seasons must soon be expected, 
and the subject of a flourmill at Quorn should be discussed with the Farmers’ 
Union. Most of the members agreed with the chairman that such an institu¬ 
tion should be supported by ail farmers in the district, as they were paying too 
much at present for flour and horse feed. Mr. Pearce saw a good deal of 
difficulty in the way. Failure of crops in the north had something to do with 
the high prices, although, as producers, farmers paid too much for flour and 
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horsefeed. The present charge for gristing was Is. 3d, per bushel. It was 
decided to write the Quorn and Richman’s Creek Branches and the chairman 
of the Farmers* Union on this subject. 

Chops and Rainfaxx, —The season’s yield of wheat in hundreds of Yarrah 
and Wyacca is estimated at li bush. per acre. The rainfall for year 1897 was 
reported as follows;—By Mr. Hannemann, 8*950in.; Mr. Eckert, 8'000in.; 
Mr. Searle, ll*596in. 


Lucindole, December 23. 

Present—Messrs. K. Feuerheerdt (Chairman), L. Mclnnes, B. A. Feuer- 
heerdt, and H. Langberg. 

Experiments. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. Langberg 
for the purpose of inspecting crops, &,c. The garden looked very well and free 
from disease, excepting some slight signs of anthracnose. In the field some 
children were threshing crimson clover, which had been mown for seed. The 
plant grows 1 Bin. to 2ft. high, and should be grown largely in the district with 
hay crops. A field of white Tuscan wheat will average 15bush, per acre; 
portion was manured, but no improvement was noticeable. Alongside were 
two varieties of oats, Algerian and New' Zealand white, both of which will 
yield heavily. A two-acre plot of wheat, purchased as Medea, looked well, 
averaging 5ft. 6in. high, but Mr. B. Feuerheerdt said this was not the true 
Medea as grown at the college. Small plots of Xcres, Red Winter, and Dart’s 
Imperial wheat looked well, while on a field of five acres the flax was 2ft. Gin. 
high, but the seeds were totally destroyed by “ grubs.” Mr. Langberg put in 
a field with Tuscan wheat by means of the drill, but owing to not knowing 
bow to regulate the delivery of seed he only sowed 15lbs. per acre, Thomas 
phosphate being sown with it. Notwithstanding this light sowing, and the 
ground being poor and cold, the crop will average 15bush. per acre. Un- 
manured strips were very inferior. Thomas phosphate has given very fair 
result**, better, in Mr. Langberg’s opinion, than bonedust. 


Onetree Hill, January 7. 

Present—Messrs, J. Bowman (Chairman), F. Bowman, G. Bowman, A. 
Adams, E. A. Kelly, W. Kelly, 11. H. Blackham, A. Thomas, and J. Clucas 
(Hon. 8cc.). 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at Glenburnic, the residence 
of Mr. F. Bowman, for the purpose of inspecting the homestead and appoint¬ 
ments. As the section is very hilly, the roughest portion is resen od for sheep, 
both mutton and wool of high quality being produced. Where practicable the 
land is cultivated, the return being generally satisfactory. The present 
season’s hay crop gave more than 2 tons to the acre. To house his hay Mr. 
Bowman has constructed a rough frame structure of redguw posts and 
saplings, into which the hay is stacked, and then thatched with grass-tree. 
Other outdoor sheds are similarly constructed. The apiary at Glenburnie has 
been in existence for many years, and now consists of nearly 200 hives, the 
most modern appliances beiug used throughout. In order to supplement the 
natural bee-forage, Mr. Bowman has been growing sunflowers, and, although 
on a small scale, the experiment has proved a distinct success. Water is laid 
on to the garden, a force pump being used to give the necessary pressure. In 
a gully is an ingenious contrivance for watering from a well about 15ft. deep. 
This is in the shape of a siphon, a kerosene tin being used as a supply cistern, 
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and with a short piece of hose or piping and a plug, the flow of water to a dam 
60yds. away, to which stock have easy access, is readily regulated. In the 
fruit garden the trees showed very strong growth, in fact, in the opinion of 
members, there was too much growth, and scientific pruning was required to 
get a good setting of fruit. After inspection members were entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bowman, and a vote of thanks brought an enjoyable and 
instructive meeting to a close. 


Renmark, December 10. 

Present—Messrs. F. S. Wyllie (chairman), R. Kelly, A L. Acascm, H. G. 
Swiney, H. Fetch, H. Showed. W. H. Harrison, E. Taylor, Captain Moffatt, 
and W. H. Waters (Hon. Sec.). 

Paper. —Mr. Kelly read an interesting paper on the possibilities of wheat¬ 
growing within the Renmark area, which was well discussed. 

Alkali Soils. —Considerable anxiety is being occasioned by the numerous 
losses of apricot trees on the settlement, caused apparently by the excess of 
alkali in the soil. Treatment of the soil with gypsum has not had the result 
expected. 


Gawler River, January 0. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), J. Hillier, F. Roediger, A. 
Bray, J. S. McLean, J. Bushbridgc, R. Badcock, G. Johnston, H, Roediger 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Care of Farm I wplements.- -A very interesting discussion on this subject 
took place, members generally being of opinion that the necessary outlay for 
shelter sheds for implements and for painting was well repaid by the increase 
in the life of such implements. Mr. Badcock thought the present a suitable 
time for painting, and advised farmers to buy dry paints and mix them for 
themselves. The Hon. Sec. preferred raw linseed oil to boiled, as he con¬ 
sidered it penetrated and preserved the wood better; he always used patent 
dryers with it. 

Death op Member. —Regret was expressed at the death of Mr. Eli 
Dawkins, one of the members of the branch, and it was decided to send a 
letter of condolence to the family. 


Forest Range, January 0. 

Present.—Messrs. J. G. Rogers (Chairman), S. A Collins, J. B. Fry, H. 
Caldicott, R. E Townsend, A. Green, G. Monks, W. Cherry man, R. M. 
Hackett (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Co-operation. —Mr. G. Monks read the following paper on this subject:— 

'Die firet question to be answered is—What is co-operation 't The answer is*—The 
unity of individuals, to work together for their common good. It is at once a selfish, and 
yet a very unselfish, system ; selfish because it betters the condition of the individual, 
unselfish because each individual helps by this means to better the condition of his follows. 
How doos it better such condition \ By or on account of its being the means of better 
prices being realised, and better and more markets opened up for produce than can be 
done under any other system. By the present cut-throat system, or non-system, everyone 
is struggling to get rid of his produce, entering at once into direct competition with his 
neighbor. The result is that ho not only injures his fellow, but whilst doing so succeeds 
in cutting his own throat. 

Co-operation means the abolition of individual competition as far as the marketing is 
concerned. We shall still have competition, but it will be reduced to a minimum, a* it 
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will then only be between large companies. The question is asked in some quarters— 
What shall be done with produce in times of glut \ The answer to that is—-There will be 
no gluts. If every consumer gets what he or Bho wants they can take all that is now 
produced f and a great deal more. 

Under the present style of distribution, the produce having to pass through so many 
hands, all requiring profits, one-half, or more than one-half of the consumers cannot 
afford to purchase oil account of high, prices, and as a consequence they are compelled to 
go without. 

Under a co-operative system producers and consumers are brought together. There is 
a hond established between them at once. The producer, whilst receiving more for his 
produce, is in a position to supply the consumer at a much lower rate, thereby increasing 
the purchasing power of the buyer almost, if not quite, twofold. 

Now the question arises— How can such a co-operative system be organised and 
worked r In the first place the producers should liave the whole thing in their own hands, 
so as to secure the whole of the profits accruing therefrom. A meeting should be held to 
see if such a society is' required, and also if the producers are willing to work together for 
such aims and objects. These questions being answered in the affirmative, a committee of 
five should be chosen to work the matter up and float it into a co-operative company, such 
committee to be allowed, as compensation for Mich services, 5 per cent, upon the applica¬ 
tion fee, which should be 5s per share. Shares should be £1 each, liability limited to 
that amount. Then* should also be a limit to the amount of shares that one person should 
hold, sav, a minimum of five and a maximum of twenty. I think the whole of the money 
should be paid as follows. —Five shillings per share upon application and the rest upon 
allotment, as it will all be wanted on account of so much funds being required to establish 
a going concern, us jam and preserving factories, also other works, will be wanted, not 
only in the city, but in the fruit and vegetable growing centres, because the carriage will 
be so much less when these are condensed than it woula be in its raw 9tate. A directorate 
of five and n competent general manager, with assistant or under manager at the several 
depots, would he elected by the shareholders, each shareholder having only one vote, 
whethei he has five or twenty shares. Nothing less than 30*000 shares at £T per share 
should be attempted in connection with a market gardeners’ fruit and vegetable co-opera¬ 
tive soeietv, and at least one-lmlf this amount should be allotted before such company is 
registered. 

The expense of floating such a company would onlv be £375, supposing all the shares 
were allotted, that without printing and a few other items, which would not amount to 
a great deal. 

Considerable discussion followed, members generally agreeing that great 
benefit would be derived by producers and consumers under some such scheme 
as indicated by Mr. Monks. It was pointed out that much depended upon the 
selection of directors and manager, and on getting the majority of the growers 
to unite. It was agreed that a co-operative jam factory turning out first-class 
stuff would command a ready sale foi its jams, ike., and would be able to pay 
the growers a fair price. The hon. see. stated that last year sixteen of the 
larger growers in this district sold the following quantities of fruit:—Apples, 
10,876bush.; pears, ‘J*20bush.; plums, 2,459bu«h.; peaches, 153hush.; cherries, 
HObush.; gooseberries, 379bu»h.: quinces, 171bush.; strawberries, l,336lbs.; 
blackberries, 2S,5531bs.; raspberries, 37,781 lbs. This was only a small pro¬ 
portion of the produce of the district, and iu some fruits the individual output 
is much larger. Owing to the dry season, fires, and frost, there was little 
danger of a glut in any fruit this year. 


Nundoora, January 7, 

Present—Messrs. J. Blake (Chairman), R. Harris, W. Aitchison, W. D. 
Tonkin, N, J. Francis, W. J. Shearer, W. Longmire, T, Haines, T. Watt, 
I), Smith, and A, E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Crops. —Members furnished reports on the harvest, from which it appears 
that the yield in most cases has been 2bush. or Shush, per acre under the 
estimate, the hot winds and dry weather having had a worse result than was 
expected. Early Para and Steinwedel wheat have been grown by most 
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farmers, and, being early, have generally given better results than other 
varieties. Red Straw, Budd\s Rust-resistant, Leather Jacket, and Californian 
Clubhead were mentioned by members as having given better results than 
either of the two first mentioned in individual cases. Mr. Harris got 12bush. 
per acre of good clean sound grain from Californian Clubhead. 

Fruit Harvest. —Members generally reported fruit trees and vines suffer¬ 
ing severely from the dry season. Mr. Tonkin said he found the Doradilla 
grape stood the dry weather better than any other variety, and recommended 
it for dry districts. 


Riverton, January 8. 

Present—Messrs. H. A. Davis (Chairman), T. Gravestock, R. KiTk, A. B. 
Welch, O. H. Castine, and II. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Gravestock reported on trials with various 
wheats as follows:—Dart’s Imperial, manured with Thomas phosphate, a total 
failure on loose limestone soil, manure too strong; Dart’s Imperial, unmanured, 
l^lbs. seed sown produced 40lbs. good grain; Gravestock, 2oz. sown, yield 
31bs. 12oz. good grain; Cowan’s Purple Straw, 2oz. sown, yield 2lbs. 12oz. 
fairly good grain. 


Koolunga, January 5. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), R. II. Buchanan, J. Sandow, 
W. T. Cooper, R. Jackson, E. J. Shipway, W. Ballinger, J. Button, and J. 
Butterfield. 

Stock Disease. —Mr. Sandow reported that a large mob of cattle near 
Yacka were suffering from pleuro. These had been brought into the district 
for feed, and were allowed to water at the river Broughton. It was decided 
to ask the authorities to take steps to keep the cattle from the river. 

Weed. —The chairman tabled sample of weed with yellow flowers, which 
he believed to be the true star thistle. [This is kentrophyllum lanatum, or 
so-called Barnabv thistle. The true star thistle (eentaurea calcitrapa) is 
generally smaller, and has purplish flowers. See illustrations and descriptions 
on pp. 98 and 190 of Journal of Agriculture and Indmtrg. — Gen. Sec. - ] 


Cherry Gardens, January 11. 

Present—Messrs. E Wright (Chairman), 0. Lewis, T. Jacobs, J. Vfackereth, 
G. Hicks, J. Choate, and C. Ricks. 

Beneficial Insects. —Mr. Jacobs reported having noticed a wasp-like 
insect attacking the caterpillar which had done so much damage to the pota¬ 
toes and onions. 

Entomologist. —Members supported resolution, earned at the Hills Con¬ 
ference of Branches, urging the appointment of an economic entomologist. 

Branch Show. —The date for the produce show in connection with the 
Cherry Gardens, Clarendon, and Belair Branches, was fixed for Thursday, 
March 17th. 


Tatiara, January 8. 

Present—Messrs. G. Ferguson (Chairman), J. Rankine, W. Montague, D, 
Makin, R. Scown, J. Green, F, Smith, Thos. Stanton, and W, E, Fisher (Hon. 
Sec.). 
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Sheep Dip. —The Chairman called attention to the arsenic-sulphur dip 
recommended by Stock Inspector Williams. It was made as follows:—Boil 
lOOozs. arsenic and lOlbs. soda in OOgalls. of water; dissolve 20lbs. home¬ 
made or soft soap ; boil 40lbs. of sulphur and 3lbs. or 4lbs. of soda for about 
three-qua*ters of an hour, keeping it well stirred. Mix together and add to 
400galls. of water. This dip will cost about 7s. per 1,000 sheep. 

South-Eastern Conference. —Matters in connection with the annual 
Conference of South-Eastern Branches, to be held at Bordertown about the 
middle of March, were dealt with. 


Angaston, January 15. 

Present—Messrs. R. Player (Chairman), S. O. Smith, F. Thorne, F. Salter, 
1\ Radford, A. Salter, W. Sibley, J. Vaughan, A. Sibley, A. Friend, and 
E. S. Matthews (Hon. Sec.). 

Katunda Conference. —It was decided to unite with Kapunda Branch in 
holding conference of surrounding Branches about end of March. 

Economic Entomologist. —Members were of opinion that the suggested 
appointment of an economic entomologist was not justified. 

Annual Report —The Hon. Sec.’s annual report for year showed that 
eleven ordinary and three special meetings had been held, the average attend¬ 
ance being eleven. Papers on Spraying, Summer Fodders, Storing Apples, 
Lessons to be Learned from a Season of Drought. Wild Fruits of Cashmere, and 
Monthly Gardening Notes, had been read and discussed. Special attention had 
been paid, in co-operation with the I anunda Branch, to the prevention of the 
spread of orchard pests. 


Tatiara, January 22. 

Present—Messrs. G. Ferguson (Chairman 1 , J. liankine, R. Scown, Thos. 
Stanton, M. \Vhelan, W. Montague, I) Makin. E. Prescott, T. Hall, H. 
Killmier, F. Smith, and W. E Fisher (Hon, Sec.). 

South-Eastern Conference. - It was decided that the Conference of 
South-Eastern Branches be held at Bordertown on Wednesday, March 16th, 
and a committee was appoint! to make all necessary arrangements. 

Manuring. —Mr. Montague tabled three samples of Purple Straw wheat, 
manured with Thomas’ phosphate, guano, and English superphosphate respec¬ 
tively, the latter giving best result 


Miniaton, January 25. 

Present—Messrs. J. Martin (Chairman), D. G. Teicheimann, M. Twartz, S. 
Vanstone, H. Bouudy I. Fletcher, J. H. Ford, and R. Higgins. 

Fraudulent Manures. —Mr. M. Twartz read some startling disclosures 
made in the Melbourne Leader of January 1, concerning “ RawsonV’ patent 
improved fertilisers, which had been advertised with analysis, showing value to 
be £6 9s 7d. per ton, but, upon being tested by the Government Agricultural 
Chemist, proved to be worth only 17s. 5d. per ion. The advertised price was 
£5 per ton. [A lengthy and highly laudatory advertisement stated that the 
“actual value, as computed by Professor Pearson, is £6 9s. 7d. net, without 
profit 1 * The published analysis showed the manure to he very rich in phos¬ 
phoric acid, potash, nitrogen, and carbonates. Professor Pearson denies that 
he ever gave such a computation, and after analysing samples purchased by the 
proprietors of the Leader* shows 00*95 per cent, nitrogen; 00*80 per cent, 
potash; and 2*30 uer cent, phosphoric acid: sand, 38*50 per cent.; lime, 
10*52 get cent. ; ana other rubbish abundant.— Gen. Sec.] 
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Swan Beach, January 7* 

Present—Messrs. P. A. Haase (Chairman), J. O. J. Kohnke, A. G. Zadow, 
B. Schwartz, P. A. Beck (Hon. Sec ), and one visitor. 

Co -ope rat roir — After a good discussion it was resolved to endeavor to 
establish a branch of the S.A. Farmers’ Co-operative Union in the district, and 
the Hon Sec. .undertook to canvas the producers. 

Crots. —Crops were reported to have yielded as well as could have been 
expected considering the dry season. About (voOOin. of rain fell during the 
whole year. 


Forster, January 3. 

Present—Messrs. A. Johns? (Chairmtn), J Sears, J. R. Bolt, F. Johns, and 
S. Plummer (Hon. Set*.). 

Officers. —Mr. S. Sears appointed Hon. Sec*, in place of Mr. S. Plummer, 
who is leaving the district 

Seed Wheat. —Several members consider Purple Straw to be best for main 
crop, with a little Steinwedel and Velvet Pearl to come in earlier. Mr. A. 
Johns thinks Dart’s Imperial best. Decided to ascertain cost of New Zealand 
wheats delivered at Port Adelaide. 


Norton’s Summit, January 22 . 

Present—Messrs. J. Jennings (Chairman), C. \Y. Giles, J. J. Bishop, J* 
Hank, J. Jennings, C. Jennings, A. Smith, J Cowling, Thomas Plavford* 
James Pellew, W. il. Osborne (Hon. See.), and five visitors. 

San Jose Scale. —The Chairman read an extract from Bulletin No. 9, N.S., 
U.S.A. Dept. Agrie., on “ San Jose scale,” showing that no means of extirpa¬ 
tion had yet been discovered except total destruction of the orchard. In one 
instance, in Maryland, 13,000 trees were dead in an orchard of 300 acres, 
containing 28,311 trees. The scale attacked numerous plants, including the 
common milkweed (Asclepias syriaca), in great numbers. This pestiferous 
insect had been distributed from one nursery in New South Wales all over that 
colony, and was now found in Victoria. He urged the* necessity of taking steps 
to secure prohibition of fruit importations. [There is even greater danger in 
introduction of plants.— Gen. Sec.] If this action had been taken sixteen 
years ago the codlin moth would not have been introduced. With the San Jose 
scale and Queensland fruit-fly in prospect, and codlin moth actually present, 
ruin was stating our fruitgrower* in tin* face. 


Balaklava, January 15. 

Present.—Messrs. (?. L, Reuter (Chairman), J. Crawford, J. Mills, J. Will- 
mott, E. Roberts, A. Steinwedel, A. Manley, W. II. Sires, and E. M. Sage 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Harrowing Growing Crops. —Mr. Steinwedel said it had not been men¬ 
tioned,, in connection with the report from Nantawarra Branch on the experi¬ 
ments with drill and manures, that a part of Mr, Belling’s drilled crop was 
harrowed in August, and that the part so treated was much cleaner than that 
which was not harrowed, although to the eye no difference was perceptible in 
the whole crop. 

Bunt.— Mr. Reuter reported that last season he had sown well-pickled seed 
on dry soil, but the crop was much bunted. Mr, Sires considered that wheat 
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that had been at all damp in the heap or in bags was very liable to be smutty. 
Mr. Sage wished to know whether Bordeaux mixture would not be better than 
pure bluestone solution for pickling seed wheat; was it wise or otherwise to 
use lime for drying wheat after pickling with bluestone ? [Lime in contact 
with the acid would naturally set up a strong reaction, so that the one would 
neutralise the other. Professor Custance condemned it unreservedly. It would 
be worth while to try Bordeaux mixture—winter strength—for pickling wheat, 
and if sugar were added it would probably be more effective, because the 
saccharate of lime would make the solution very much stronger.— Gen. Sec.] 

Manukks. —Some discussion cm the use of commercial fertilisers took place. 
Mr. Steinwedel advised applying guano in connection with fallowing operations, 
as, if used at seedtime, it did not give such good results, the phosphate not 
being readily soluble. Mr. Manley had used guano, but could see no benefit. 
Mr. Sage had no better return from use of Thomas phosphate, but on a row of 
wheat Hljft. long, manured with Adelaide Chemical Works superphosphate, he 
obtained 1 Ho/s. of clean grain, while from the next row, uninanured, only 4ozs. 
were obtained. The land had no special preparation ; it was worked last 
season, then the drills were cut out with a hoe, and the land between the rows 
hoed. The superphosphate was used at the rate of lAcwt. per acre. Super¬ 
phosphate bruadcaMcd in the paddocks had a marked effect. 

Pine Forest, January 11. 

Present—Messrs. J. Phillis (Chairman), 1). F. Kennedy, J. St. J. Mudge, 
A. Mudge, W. H. Jettner, F. Inghs, G. Zilm, J. J. Lewis, R. Barr. jun. (lion. 
Sec.), and two visitors. 

Anntai, Re pout, —The Hon. Sec.’s annual report showed that during 1897 
twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of seven members. 
Nine of these meetings were held at members’ homesteads, and were well 
attended by visitors. Papers upon Judging 11 “roe Stock, Judging Implements 
by Points, and Homestead Meetings, were read anil discuSsSed, and many 
current topics of interest to pioducers dealt with. In conjunction with the 
Port Broughton and Mundooru Branches a very successful show of produce was 
held at Port Broughton. The rainfall for the year at Hews was 10 750m. 
Messrs. W. H. Jettner and R. Barr. jun. were elected Chairman and Hon. Sec., 
the officers for the past year being accorded a vote of thanks for tlieif services. 

Feeti users with Seed. — The Hon. Sec. tabled the following report 
concerning his experiment in mixing the seed wheat, after pickling, with 
fertilisers:— 

Eight plots of seven aeiea each were sown on Juno 17 to 19, 401bs. of wheat per acre 
being used. After pickling the wheat with bluestone, the fertiliser at the rate of 2011m. 
per acre was. mixed with the seed so as to give the grains a coating of fertiliser, and then 
broadcasted by hand. The following table shows fertilisers used and results - 
Plot No, 1—Treated with bone phosphate, Result—6691b*. wheat. 

“ 2 “ Thomas phosphate. Result—97511m. wheat. 

& * 4 English superphosphate. Result —1,1151bs. wheat. 

t; 4 “ no manure. Result—65311m. wheat. 

“ o “ mixture of hone phosphate and Thomas phosphate. 

Result—l, 1821bs. wheat. 

14 0 44 mixture of houe and superphosphate. Result— 

1,03711)8. wheat. 

44 7 44 mixture of Thomas and superphosphate. Result-- 

1,23711)8. wheat. 

44 8 44 mixture of the three phosphates. Result—1,25811m. 

wheat. 

Where the manures were mixed, equal quantities of each were used; with the exception of 
plot No. 1, which adjoined some scrub, and was injured to the extent of at least lOOlbs. of 
grain by rabbits and other vermin, each plot had an equal chance. With tho exception 
of No. 3 all the plots were badly bunted, and he inferred from this that superphosphate 


0 
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has a beneficial effect as a preventive of the disease. In addition to these plots, he also 
put in 300 acres with seed treated the same way as plot 8, and according to the result of 
that plot the return should have averaged Shush. per acre, but the actual return was a 
bushel less per acre. This may have beon due to the dry working of the bulk of the land, 
the rains coming very late. Up to the end of August the whole crop promised equal to 
fibush. to 8bush. per acre. The members must of course draw their own conclusions from 
these experiments, which were most carefully carried out, everything being weighed both 
out and m, and nothing left to guesswork with the danger of missing the main point. He 
mixed the three phosphates in equal quantities, hb he found the super, stuck to the wheat 
best, and if kept sufficiently moist the other manures adhered to it better than to the 
wheat. His own opinion was that it will pay to use English superphosphate in this way 
on all land we cultivate after the middle of May, provided we are unable to make usd of 
the drill. Using 201bs. of manure, value Is,, and allowing another shilling for the extra 
labor, this makes the* extra expense 2s. per acre, which, at an increase of only lbttsh. 
per acre, will he doubly repaid. 

Mr. Kennedy said they were all much indebted to the lion. Sec. for 
giving them the benefit of his very complete experiment, but he must warn them 
not to place too much reliance on the results of a single experiment or set of 
experiments. Mr. Barr’s experiment seemed to bear out what a manure agent 
told him, viz., that superphosphate was to a certain extent a preventive of 
hunt, but against this was the fact that a crop near Moonta which had been 
manured with super, was almost rotten with the disease. Considerable dis¬ 
cussion followed, and many diverse results from the use of commercial 
fertilisers were given. 

Conference of Branches. —It was decided to invite the Branches at 
Arthurton, Balaklava. Bute, Crystal Brook, Dowlingville, Inkcrman, Koolunga, 
Maitland, Mundoora, Narridy, Kadina, Port Broughton, Port Pirie, lledhill, 
and Nan t a warm to co-operate in holding a conference of Branches at Alford 
on Wednesday, March 23. 


Clarendon, January 20. 

Present—Messrs. J. Wright (Chairman), A. Harper, J. Chapman, J. Juers, 
J. Spencer, H. Payne, W. Spencer, A. A. Harper, J. Piggott, and A.|L. 
Morphett (lion. Sec.). (hi# 

Annual Report, —The Hon. Sec’s, annual report showed that during 
the past year eleven meetings were held, with an average attendance of over ten 
members, and several visitors, Owing to the dry season their experimental 
work hatl been a failure. Several papers have been read and discussed, and 
many practical matters dealt with. Mr. A. Harper was elected Chairman, and 
Mr. A. L. Morphett re-elected Hon. Sec. for ensuing year. 

Citor Rh ports. —Several members took exception to the statements in the 
daily press concerning the crops of the districts. The hay average was given 
as 3 tons to the acre, and the potato crop as 8 tons ; whereas, in the opinion 
of members, the crops mentioned did not average more than half these figures. 


Hahndorf, January 29. 

Present—Messrs. G. Sandow (Chairman), H. Spoehr, H. Kerr, T. Grivell, 
M. C. Bom, (\ Jaensch, J. C. Bundle, and I). J. Byard (Hon. Sec.). 

Beneficial Insects.— Mr. Grivell reported that the aphis Wight on'hts 
trees had been completely cleared off by lady-birds. ; r ~ hJ 

Vine-growing. —Considerable discussion took place on the suitability of this 
district for vines, several favorable reports by Mr. Thomas Hardy and other 
vignerons being quoted. Mr. Sandow said be had Zante currants bearing well 
at Grunthal. Other members contended that the severe frosts experienced 
when the grapes are in bloom made vine-growing very precarious, the climatic 
conditions having altered, for the worse, in this direction of late years. 
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Crystal Brook, January 16. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Venning (Chairman), J. C. Symons. A. Fergusson, 
George Davidson, J. Chambers, R. Pavy, E. Pope, Dr. A. H. Bennett, and 
George Miell (Hon Sec ). 

Field Trial. —In connection with a letter from Port Pirie Branch, it was 
decided to hold a field trial of seed drills and other tillage implements within 
half a mile of Crystal Brook on Wednesday, April 0, 1898, and to invite all 
manufacturer*, merchants, and agents to exhibit. 


Lips on, January 22. 

Present—Messrs. K. F. Potter (Chairman), W. Darling, T. G. Cosh, E. D. 
Swaffer, S. Burt, E. J. Barraud, H. Thorpe (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Experiments. —Several members reported failure of experiments with 
Bureau seed, the season being too dry. 

Branch Show. —Owing to the failure of the fruit and vegetables, the 
produce show' in connection with the Port Lincoln and Lipson Branches will 
not be held this year. 

Rajuhts —Mr. Barraud reported having been advised by the Produce 
Export 1)(‘partment that rabbits weighing 2$lbs. were worth 5d. to fid. per pair 
at the depot, Port Adelaide. 

Exchange ok Seed. —it was decided to write to Boothby, Bute, Kadina, 
and Balaklava Branches, asking whether the members would exchange seed 
wheat with members of the Branch. Some members thought ii better to 
endeavor to get seed from a drier district. 

Worms and Pampas. —Members wished to know' how to treat horses for 
these complaints. [For worms give a wineglassful of turps in a pint of raw 
lmseed oil, followed by feed of damped pollard and an occasional bran-mash. 
For lam pas the brutal plan of burning with hot iron used to lie adopted by 
ignonmt smiths and others. This had not the slightest beneficial effect, but, on 
the contrary, added to the sufferings of the horse. The proper thing to do is 
to feed on soft nutritious food until the inflammation subsides.— Gen. Sec.]. 

METHODS OF USING PORTLAND CEMENT. 

The South Australian Chamber of Manufactures having made inquiries of 
many experts in the building trades concerning the most successful methods of 
using Portland cement, and more especially that manufactured in South Aus¬ 
tralia, has published the following ; — 

“Cement should always be kept covered in a dry place; that is, free from 
any moisture, especially when it is in bags. 

“ When used in construction of brick and stone w r alis for tanks, cement should 
be mixed by measure in proportions of not more than of sand to 1 of cement; 
mixed in small quantities and used within a half to one hour, according to the 
temperature of the atmosphere. For ordinary brick and stone walling propor¬ 
tions of 4 of sand and 1 of cement may be used. The sand must be perfectly 
clean ; that is, free from loam or decayed wood. When cement is used in a 
brick wall the bricks should be well wetted immediately before use, and if the 
weather be warm kept well wetted either with wet bags or by frequent hosing 
until the cement has properly set. Water for use in cement w r ork should be 
clear and free from loam and other foreign matter. Clean salt water may be 
used if fresh be unobtainable. The walls of tanks above ground should be 
constructed of brick. Tank walls, if built of stone, should have no through 
stones, but alternately large and thin stones outside and in, or a stone wall 
bonded similar to a Him brick wall. It is not advisable to build walls for 
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tanks with stone of a slaty nature, and all tank walls should be well ground in 
with liquid mortar so as to till in all interstices. 

" When using cement for coating the face of a wall the same precautions 
must be observed in mixing, but the proportions should be 8 of sand to 1 
of cement. The wall should be well wetted before applying the cement, and 
the work kept well welted according to the temperature until it has properly 
set. When applied to brickwork the coating of cement should not be less than 
Jin. in thickness, and when coarse sand is unobtainable the sand should be put 
through a fine sieve' of not more than one-eighth mesh, and the coating brought 
to a smooth face in one oj>eration by dusting with neat cement and well 
trowelling. When coarse sand only is obtainable the coating may be finished 
with a second coat mixed in equal proportions of sand and cement, the sand 
being clean washed of one-eiglith mesh or under, and the previous coating, 
having been well scored on face, should be slightly wetted before the second 
coat is applied. When applied to stonework the joints, if of lime mortar, should 
be well raked out so as to form a good key and two-coat work applied as above* 

“ When using concrete for a floor the foundation should not be less than 4in. 
in thickness. If gravel be used, it should be thoroughly clean and free from 
loam or other foreign matter, mixed by measure in the proportion of a parts 
gravel and sand to 1 of cement, well turned over three times dry, mixed stiff 
with as little water as possible, and again well turned over and raked, then laid 
to an even thickness, well rammed three times in quick succession, ruled true, 
well hand-floated up; then sprinkled over with equal proportions of fine sand 
and cement in a dry state, to take up moisture ; again well hand-floated, and 
as soon as the face is hard enough, well ironed off with a laying trowel, and 
kept damp with wet hags for a few days, until thoroughly set. When forming 
floors with bricks the bricks should be laid with Jin. joints; joints to be kept 
open, grouted in with 4 to l stuff, finished with at least Jin. of 8 to i stuff, and 
faced up as stated for concrete floors. In laying cement floors, in no instance 
should lime be used in a concrete bed or the grouting in of a brick bed if best 
results are desired. 

“ When using cement at any time for coating the surface to he covered should be 
well wetted, and, if possible, in hot weather the coating should be applied after the 
sun has passed off for the day. The importance cannot be too strongly emphasized 
of using cement within an hour at most after mixing, and in no instance should 
it be used externally during hot winds. It is important also that cement should 
not be allowed to dry—that is, set—in less than three days. If allowed to dry 
quickly, say in six or eight hours, it will generally be found to have perished, 
and the fault will not be in the cement, although if not too far gone the work 
can sometimes be brought hack again by systematic wetting for a few days.” 

The following methods of procedure had also been supplied by a vigneron, 
who had attained marked success in the construetioff of tanks &bove ground 
u The wall is first well saturated, then proportions of one-third cement and 
two-thirds coarse clean river sand is made into a thin mixture, which is splashed 
on to the wall with a trowel to procure a rough surface. After about twelve 
• hours the first coat of 2 of sand to 1 of cement is put on in the ordinary way 
and levelled. This coat is well scored on the face before it properly sets* 
and in another twenty-four hours a thin ooat of neat cement is put on and 
polished hard and smooth with a glass float. During all these operations the 
wall is kept moist, no sunlight allowed to get to it, and, if possible, draught 
avoided, which precautions are observed for at least a week until this cement 
has properly set. The great .secref'of course is that a good tradesman will not 
mix more sand and cement than is necessary for bis operation, will test, e^ery 
cask of cement before using (as one cask may set sooner than another), afld 
mixes his quantities and works accordingly, and also exercises the main pre* 
caution of keeping his work well saturated until it is properly set.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

During the early part of the month the drought over a large area of the 
Northern and North-Eastern pastoral districts broke up, fine soaking rains being 
experienced. The rain extended south to the Burra, and, while patchy, 
replenished the tanks and dam^ m man> parts of the agricultural districts east 
of the Flinders Range Light rams also fell on the 24th throughout the colony, 
but, except in a few cases, not sufficient to cause the water to run The water 
question has become a \ cry serious one in many parts of the Lower North and 
South, while north of Yorke Peninsula to Port Pirie there is practically a water 
famine While good heavy rains would do much harm to the dry feed, it 
would save endless anxiety and expense to thousands of our farmers and stock- 
owners. 


The excessive hot weather experienced during the past month emphasizes 
the necessity for providing our stock with shelter not only from the heat, but 
also from the wind and ram in winter. A few of oui farmers and many 
suburban dairymen absolutely provide no shelter for their stock. To allow the 
animals to remain out in the sun with the temperature from 160 f F. to Mb' F. 
is downright cruelty, apart from the economic standpoint. Every stock- 
owner should consider it nis duty to provide adequate shelter for his animals, 
cither by tree-planting or building rough sheds, with the sides and roof of 
scrub or brush. 


There is very much to be learned from the Italians m regard to gradmg, 
curing, and wrapping and packing of lemons. These are snipped from the 
trees when they reach a certain size—about 2Jin. diameter—while the fruit is 
still green. They are cured on trays, where the smplus moisture in the peel 
is evaporated and the skin is toughened. They are then wrapped in tissue 
paper, printed with brilliant colors, and packed in cases, with a few of the top 
layer wrapped also in bright tinfoil. Amongst thousands of cases there will 
scarcely be found a bruised fruit, or one that differs in size, or any other par¬ 
ticular from all the rest But, after the cases reach the hands of some of our 
dealers, the fruit becomes bruised and decayed through the rough handling. 


A visit to any of the fruit auction rooms or to the markets will reveal some 
remarkable differences in the methods of packing, as well as in the prices 
realised for fruit which was on an even equality whilst growing on the trees. 

A 
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Many growers appear to forget that the slightest pressure on the surface of a 
ripe peach, pear, apricot, &c., will develop a bruise within an hour to two, and 
a few even shake the fruit off the trees on to the ground. The result of this 
reckless treatment is apparent when the fruit reaches market, in the shape of 
numerous large blotches of rottenness. Many growers of such fruits now 
gather them with thick woollen gloves on the hands, cut them off with snippers, 
and, after wrapping each separately in a large green leaf, lay them in single 
layers in shallow trays. The difference in value between the latter sort and 
the former is as great as that between gold and copper. 


Continued reports came to hand of the comparative failure of the apple crop 
in America. In many counties of the United States there is no surplus for 
export, and it is estimated that Nova Scotia, which last year exported 
400,000 barrels, will this year have only 75,000 barrels. The crop is the 
lightest for many years. South Australian growers should take advantage of 
the prospects of high prices being obtainable in London this year. Even 
though our crop is small, and prices good, the export of a few thousand cases 
will raise the local price, and return probably more than obtainable here. 
Besides this, it is important that we should keep our apples before the London 
buyers. 


The introduction into New South Wales of fruit or plants affected by codlin 
moth caterpillars, scales, and other insects is prohibited, under the Vegetation 
Diseases Act of New South Wales, and the Sydney Department of Agriculture 
intimates that the regulations will be strictly enforced. 


By proclamation under the Vegetation Diseases Act of 1696, the intro¬ 
duction into Victoria of nursery stock, plants, See., is allowed only subject to 
inspection by officers of the Board If it is considered necessary the plants are 
removed to the Burnley Horticultural Gardens, and there fumigated at the 
expense of the importers. 


A correspondent of the Australasian , Mr. C. M. Bastow, of Gnarwyn, 
Harcourt, has been successful in ridding his trees of what is known as the 
Rutherglen fly pest (Rhyparochromus sp., or false chinch bug) by spraying 
with bi-sulphide of carbon, prepared as follows:—Dissolve 4ozs. carbonate erf 
soda in 30galls. of water, then mix 5qts. bisulphide of carbon and 5qts. raw 
linseed oil; pour this mixture into the soda-water, and chum well; it should 
be used as soon after mixing as possible. No harm will be done to the foliage, 
and it will be found to be as effective and much cheaper than the bensole, 
which is commonly used. 


The codlin moth is not great as a traveller on its own account; but is earned 
everywhere by careless and unscrupulous human beings. This being the ease* 
ev ery grower of apples and pears may greatly decrease the number of hh 
enemies by trapping the caterpillars in bandages placed around the trunks of 
his trees, m crumpled-up pieces of paper placed in the forks of the branches, 
and by destroying all attacked or fallen fruit. Some growers have kept count 
of the caterpillars thus taken, and make record of several thousands* Each 
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one of these so taken has destroyed at least one apple or pear, and nearly the 
whole of this loss might have been prevented had the trees been sprayed three 
or four times, at intervals of twelve days, with Paris green mixture, commencing 
directly the petals (or leaves) had fallen from the flowers. 


The extremely dangerous practice of poisoning bird-pecked fruit with strych¬ 
nine has been adopted and recommended by Mr. John Williamson, of Sanden, 
Victoria. He picked apples and pears that had been bitten by parrots, scooped 
out the rotten, damaged part, stuck wire through the rest, mixed loz. strych¬ 
nine with 4ozs. icing sugar, and spread a very small quantity of this on the cut 
surfaces of the fruit, which he hung up in the trees. Under one pear tree so 
treated, between daylight and 9 a.m., he says he picked up fifty-one Green 
Swifts, twelve Blue Mountain parrots, and a few others scattered about. Some 
day people who follow his example will And a few children and a number 
of fowls and other pets lying dead beneath the fruit trees ; and the question 
will then be tried whether the act was culpable homicide or wilful murder. 


Growers of fruit in the suburbs are much annoyed by men and boys 
stealing their fruit at all times by niglft and by day— 44 wholesale and retail*'’ 
To prevent this to some extent it is necessary to establish thick thorny hedges. 
One of the best of plants for this purpose is the African box-thorn (Lycium 
horridum). Directly the plants are long enough, they should be plaited one with 
the other, bringing them down horizontally. This plaiting must be done by 
hand, wearing thick leather gloves, and be continued until the hedge is 6ft. 
high. If properly done, a cat cannot get through. 


Some Chinese gardeners have started growing tobacco on the Black Swamp, 
not far from Nangkita Village Settlement, and have an excellent stand of 
plants. They will have a good quantity of leaf for sale, provided no disaster 
overtakes it during the process of drying. 


Osiers do not grow well on swampy land, but require a deep, loamy, sandy 
soil, fairly rich, and with plenty of moisture in it. Cuttings or setts should be 
planted 3ft. apart each way in regular lines. The best time to plant is at the 
end of autumn, and a first crop of osiers may be cut the following year—about 
June or July, Cuttings should be 9in. to 12in. long, and the stumps of the trees 
should be left lft, above ground. About the third or fourth year the full crops of 
canes can be harvested. About 1 ton to 2 tons of dressed osiers per acre would 
be a fair crop. For this 6 to 7 tons of green rods would have to be carted off 
the ground. For strong, coarse baskets the stone willow is much valued. 


• If the chicken cholera virus should prove, to be as effective as is hoped in 
destroying the rabbits which swarm over the whole of Australasia, there will 
be a stop placed upon the export of frozen rabbits to England, and many 
hundreds of trappers, carters, and others will be thrown out of employment. 
The question may well be considered whether it is not possible and desirable 
to breed rabbits in certain suitable localities, where the diseased rabbits can be 
kept out by wire netting or other devices. 
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One of the most neglected branches of farm work is book-keeping. Probably 
many of our farmers consider this unnecessary work, but in this they are greatly 
mistaken. Unless a record is kept of the returns and expenses of the different 
crops raised on the farm, it is impossible for the farmer to know for a certainty 
whether any branch of his work is profitable, and unless he knows this, it is 
evident that he cannot make the best use of his opportunities. An elaborate set 
of books is not necessary, but a simple record of the outgoings and incomings, 
placed under separate heads, should be kept by every cultivator. In these days 
of free and compulsory education there should be no difficulty in carrying out 
this work, as, where the eiders cannot do it, the boys and girls should be able 
to help. 


Of late years the agricultural press of Australasia has had little to say about 
the importance of subsoiling, but there is very great advantage to be derived 
from the practice when the natural conditions of the soil warrant it being 
adopted. The top soil should first be turned over to a depth of 4in. to 9in., 
according to its character, taking the greatest care to avoid covering it with 
the crude poor subsoil. Then run a plough, without its bfeast or mould hoard, 
along the same furrow, to break up the under soil as finely as possible. If the 
subsoil is laid up in clods it will do rn^-e harm than good, as it will make the 
whole seed-bed “ as dry as a lime bag.” In mallee lands it would possibly 
prove beneficial if the loose rubble beneath the upper soil could be somewhat 
compacted, as it is generally too loose und open. A certain amount of air is 
necessary about the roots of plants, and in nature this is provided for by 
worms, kc , and in forests by the swaying about of trees, which loosens up the 
soil around the roots. The feeding roots of most plants rise to the surface in 
search of the humus and other decaying organic and mineral matters which 
are naturally deposited there, and the water roots and anchor roots penetrate 
the lower depths in search of moisture, &c. By loosening the soil these 
operations are greatly facilitated, and the luxuriant progress of the plants and 
trees is greatly facilitated. 


Except in the rotting or destruction of seeds of weeds, there is nothing to gain, 
but much to lose, in the “ making ” of farmyard manure. First, there is the labor 
lost in carting in and out, the labor in turning .and making ; then there is the 
loss in weight, and the dissipation of nitrogenous matter through fermentation, 
oxidation, and volatilisation. All of this loss could be avoided by carrying and 
spreading the manure at once upon the land. If this cannot be done, 
then the manure should be liberally sprinkled with pulverised or calcined 
gypsum, which will “annex” the ammonia and, prevent its escape, will pre¬ 
vent all bad odors, and will make the fertiliser at least 50 per cent, more 
valuable than when it has been allowed to become heated and fermented. 


Mammoth Blackberry. —Judge J. J. Logan, who originated the famous 
“ Logan Berry,” has now succeeded in producing a cross between the wild 
Californian blackberry (Ttubus ursinus) and the Texas Early. Both parents 
produce medium-sized berries, but the cross produces berries 2fin. long, of 
excellent flavor. The new plant will not propagate by sprouts nor by root- 
cuttings, but the canes, which run 25ft. to 30ft., strike root® at their ends. 
This new variety has not yet been tried outside its original locality. It is a 
very good cooking and canning berry. 
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SALTBUSH. 

The prolonged drought experienced in the northern farming and pastoral 
districts of South. Australia has caused landholders to seriously consider the 
question of protecting and replanting the indigenous fodder plants, more 
especially the saltbushes. As it is a difficult matter for the individual farmer 
to get seeds of such plants collected, the Agricultural Bureau has obtained a 
quantity of seed of some of the best of the perennial saltbushes, as well as of 
Mitchell and other valuable grasses, and will forward seed of each to anyone 
desirous of raising a few plants. A stamped envelope should be enclosed with 
application. 

Saltbush seed should be sown while the ground is warm, either in the 
autumn or in spring. From March to May will probably give most satisfactory 
results. Seed should be sown in prepared beds, kept moist, and the plants set 
out in the early spring at about 6ft. apart. Once a few plants are established, 
the} can be rapidly multiplied by means of cuttings. 

HINTS TO AMATEUR IRRIGATIONISTS. 

By .1. McIntosh, Village Settlements Exeebt. 

Horticulture with the aid of irrigation is undoubtedly one of the most pro¬ 
fitable and interesting pursuits that a person can enter into, provided he has a 
common-sense idea of what to do, when to do it, and follows the business on 
practical and economical lines. With a fair soil, a knowledge of what is suitable 
to plant, a liberal supply of fiesh water, and a good general idea of how to use 
and distribute it, success is assured. The application of water to the soil is 
one of the most important factors of the whole, for as much damage can be 
done to the trees and plants by its injudicious use as without its use at all— 
particularly where there is bad drainage. Light watering with sprays, and 
simply running the water over the top soil for a few minutes—on any soil—is one 
of the most common mistakes, as it encourages the rootlets to the surface in quest 
of the moisture, which the summer sun soon draws off and heats the soil to 
such an extent that it wilts the top roots and rootlets and in consequence the 
whole tree suffers. 

To derive the best results from irrigation it is essential that a proper system 
of both channeling and distribution should be in use. With systematic 
channels, &c., one person can utilise to the best advantage at least five times 
as much water as he could do on the rough primitive style usually to be met 
with outside of irrigation colonies, and at the same time derive pleasure from 
his work; whereas the person who starts the water running on to the ground, 
and then has to make immediate provision for its distribution, usually considers 
that the man who said “ irrigation is child’s play ” was a lineal descendant of 
a certain biblical character of doubtful repute. With a first-class system one 
man can handle a stream of 200 miner’s inches, equivalent to 2,700,000galls. 
per day, with considerable more ease than he could a 40in. stream under the 
system Usually met with. 

The main channel or head ditch, as the case may be, must start from the 
highest water level, and run from thence in the best position to command the 
whole of the land intended to be irrigated. For a five to ten acre lot the ditch 
from the head water should be without concrete, 3ft. 6in. wide on top by 12in. wide 
in bottom, and 12ia. deep, constructed one-half depth above and the other bin. 
excavated below the natural even surface; channel banks 18in. wide on top, with 
a 2 to 1 slope (outside.) To find the fall per chain, which should be about an inch 
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starting from the higher point, take three common levelling rods 3ft. long, with 
6in. tee pieces on top, and an ordinary spirit-level, with which you can find the 
true level approximately, and then drive a peg in at the end of the first chain 
lin. below the true level line ; shift the first two rods and get your true level 
again from the third rod, then proceed as before. 

Outlets for irrigating should be placed along the ditch every 8ft. These 
must be carefully put in flush with the bed of the ditch (see sketch), for the 
irrigating furrows ought to be 4in. deep, which necessitates the water rising 
from the mouth of the sluice or outlet instead of falling, thus preventing any 
wash ; the pressure of water behind will give the necessary force required. 
The outlets can be made from any sound lumber. Width for tops and bottoms, 
2in. by lin. ; sides, 4in. by lin., giving an aperture of 2in. by 2in., and 4ft. 6in. 
long, nailed together with 2in. wire nails. End of outlet in ditch sawn off at 
a 1 to 1 slope. Cover same with a common tin slide for regulating the flow of 
water, after which it is advisable to give it a coat of coal tar before putting it 
into the ground, when it will last for an indefinite time. Cost, about 9d. each. 

Place water gates in channel every four chains apart These can be easily made 
by taking four pieces of inch board, and nailing them together with the centre 
one Jin. from flush with the edge. The middle board can be any width, the 
wider the better, but the outside ones do not require to be more than 2Jin. 
wide. Saw the whole into lengths of 14in., and with a piece of lumber 2in. x 
2in. for a sill make a gate 2ft. wide x 12in. high, letting the extra 2in. into 
the bed of the ditch, with the sill for the “ drop” to rest upon. Fix carefully 
into the banks, making wings out of any old lumber or sheet iron lying around. 

To regulate the stream of water or stop its flow, use three pieces of inch board 
—a 6in., a 4in., and a 2in.—which can be simply dropped into the door or 
gateway as required (see sketch). Should 6in. of water be required in the first 
section, take out the remaining two boards, when any excess of water has a safe 
get away into the second section. 

To distribute the water from the main outlets into the respective irrigation 
furrows, supposing you have a row of plants every 4ft. apart, take a piece of 
lumber (sawn) 10ft. long x lin. thick x bin. deep, and cut overflow outlets 
every 2ft., .same to be 3in. deep x lin. wide. Place the board in the distri¬ 
buting furrow opposite the outlet and perfectly level, when the w'ater will 
regulate itself, provided that the board is properly tamped round with earth to 
prevent any leakage. 

The grade of the land should not exceed flin. fall in the chain from the head 
ditch towards the lowest point, and, although this may seem out of the question, 
it can always be done either by water at an angle or on the contour. Run the 
water in small streams until such a time as you find it takes to thoroughly soak 
the soil. (The ordinary sandy loam usually takes a sufficient supply for tree or 
vine irrigation in from twelve to twenty-four hours.) Constant and thorough 
cultivation will assist the water materially. There is one variety of light soil 
which is almost impervious to water, viz., the mounds whereon the large euca^ 
lypti have grown in mallee country. Land of this nature requires deep 
ploughing and grading, to mix and break up the oily humus deposited by the 
original trees 

Be careful to cultivate as soon after irrigation as possible, to a depth of not 
less than 2Jin., and also hoe the soil immediately around the young trees or 
vines. 

In conclusion, I would advise all amateurs to remember the following facts:-— 

1. Cultivation is almost as essential as water in this thirsty land of ours; 
therefore cultivate well and often. 

2. The more cultivation the less water required. 

3. Irrigating furrows should not exceed 3in. in depth. 
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4. At every different irrigation try and run your furrows in different places, 
z'.e., first watering (young plants) 6in. away, second watering 9in., third water¬ 
ing 12in., and fourth watering 7in. 

5. Do not let the water lie around the stems of the plants. 

6. Keep small streams running, and as many as possible. 

7. Do not over-irrigate. One good soaking per month is quite sufficient for 
any trees or vines., 

8. Never water trees or vines when in blossom, or until the fruit has properly 
set 

9. If possible do all your irrigation during cloudy days or at night during the 
summer. Water applied when the sand is hot and the sun at a high tempera¬ 
ture often scalds the young roots and rootlets nearest the surface. 

10. Make sure no weeds are allowed to grow around your plants, let alone go 
to seed, for remember that water is a good distributor of seeds, besides giving 
them a good start in life. 

11. When manuring, see that the manure is properly wetted before it comes 
in contact with the young rootlets. 

12. Use your own common sense throughout the whole business, when a 
certain amount of success will be assured. 


SA'rteh, showing Formation of Channel , Wafer (late, anil Irrigation Sluice in Position. 



- 1. Banks of diMi. 2. Inside slope of bank. 3. Outside slope of bank. 4. Bottom of 

ditch, and water gate sill. 5. Uprights with slots for stop boards. G. Irrigation sluice, 
as fixed in place. 7. Slide over opening into sluice, for regulating the flow of water. 8. 
Guards of timber for gate, let into ditch banks. 9. Gin. removable stop board. 10. 4in. 
ditto. 11. 2in. ditto. 12. Surface level of soil. 

Space at top between gate uprights (5) and bank (2) is closed by means of wood or iron. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Drying Raimi ns. —Except in localities which are very dry, and where the 
autumn is lengthened, it is not safe to depend upon the sun for drying— 
especially for “ layers ” or table raisins. The drying of cooking raisins can be 
considerably hastened by dipping in a caustic lye solution. For the dip, use 
lib. Greenbank’s concentrated lye, 98 per cent, in Bgails. of water. 
Raise the temperature to 108° F. or 110° F. Place the bunches in a wire-net 
basket, and immerse three to four seconds only. Then place the bunches on 
trays 5ft. x 2ft., not more than lOlbs. to 12lbs. on each, and at once expose to 
the sun. Do not dip later than 2 p.m., so that the grapes may be dried from 
the dip before the sun goes down. If dew or rain threaten pile the trays and 
cover with a cloth. Raisius should be turned each second day at least. 
When just dry enough not to give out moisture when squeezed, the raisins 
should be placed in bulk in a moth-proof room to sweat or “ even up.” If they 
could be subjected to a dry temperature of 180° F. for five minutes before 
being sweated all eggs, &c , of moths would be destroyed. 

Unfermkntkd Wine. —The name 44 wine” is wrongly applied to the juices 
of fruits which have not been fermented; but it is customary to use the term, 
and objection might be taken to “pure fruit juice,” which would be more 
appropriate. The juices of any kinds of fruit can be preserved for any reason¬ 
able time by a very simple process, and will be found to be far more nourishing 
and wholesome than those which have been fermented. First press out the 
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juice of any fruit, separating it completely from the skins and seeds; then submit 
it to a heat of 180° F. (never higher than 190° F., nor lower than 175° F.). 
Next, filter it through a conical flannel bag to extract the coagulated albumen 
and other fiocculent matter. Finally, place in bottles, put these in a boiler of 
cold water up to the necks, bring the water to a temperature of 200° F., close 
as can be—but never boiling—keep at that for fifteen minutes ; then cork and 
seal at once , before cooling. 

Gbape Jelly. —Strip and stem the large ripe berries, stir with wooden 
spatula in glazed pan until berries burst and juice flows freely. Strain off 
without pressure, pass through jelly-bag or twice-folded muslin, then rapidly 
boil for fifteen to twenty minutes ; draw from fire; stir in (dissolved) 14ozs. 
clear sugar for each pound of juice. Boil the jelly fifteen minutes longer, 
stirring constantly, and keep it well skimmed. If black grapes are used, the 
jelly will be pale rose color, very clear. The Frontignac grape makes a very 
superior jelly, and is sometimes mixed with muscatels. 

Tomato Catsup.- —Wash the fruit and cut up ; cook till soft; press through 
a coarse sieve. To each gallon of pulp add four tablespoonfuls salt, one pint 
vinegar, four tablespoonfuls ground pepper, half teaspoonful cloves, three 
tablespoonfuls ground mustard, half teaspoonful cayenne pepper. Boil slowly 
four hours. 

Caustic Soda Soap. —Dissolve a 21b. tin of best caustic soda in 3qts. of 
cold water in ajar or other vessel, stirring till dissolved. It will become hot, 
but must be allowed to cool down to 70° F. for use. Melt I3lbs. of clean fat, 
free from salt, and when just warm, and still fluid, pour the cooled lye into 
the grease in a very thin stream, stirring all the time with a flat sticks This 
should occupy about two minutes. Pour the mixture into a mould, cover with 
a blanket, and put in a warm place till next day. Then turn out the cake of 
soap, and cut it into blocks by aid of a piece of whipcord or copper wire, tied 
at each end to short pieces of wood about the size of gimlet handles. 

('heap Paints. —For wood, iron, or stone walls, a very cheap and fairly 
lasting paint can be made by slacking fresh lime with just enough water, then 
sift it and stir into skim milk until it is thin enough to apply with a large brush; 
add a little salt and some ochre or umber, or some copperas. If required to 
be very white add instead a little washing blue. Another cheap paint is made 
as follows:—Boil lpt. of whole linseed for half an hour in 12qts. of soft water; 
remove from the fire and add sufficient water to make 4gails.; let it stand to 
settle, draw off the water, and add enough whiting to make a thick whitewash; 
then add £pt. of linseed oil, which is first emulsified by shaking it up in a bottle 
with carbonate of soda until it becomes yellowish-white in color After the 
mixture has been thoroughly stirred it is ready for use. Another cheap paint 
can be made by mixing 4lbs, whiting with enough skim milk to allow of 
application with a brush, stir in at once lpt. of linseed oil, and let stand 
twenty-four hours before use, stirring three or four times meanwhile. Any 
coloring may be added. 


SOMETHING FOR THE BETTER HALF. 

There is a true saying extant that “ A woman’s work is never ended,” and 
this, unfortunately, is very true in respect to the farmer’s wife in many cases. 
From dawn till dark and far into the night she has a ceaseless round of duties 
to perform, especially when there is a family also to u do for.” Occasionally 
(in distant countries, of course), the “ good man ” thinks his helpmeet has an 
easy time of it, and never requires rest or recreation. The farm must be kept 
provided with the latest improved riding-ploughs and other labor-saving 
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implement*, &c., and the farmer himself must attend the markets, sales, and all 
sorts of functions, dressed in his best clothes, in order to keep abreast of 
the times, whilst his wife stops at home and wrestles with her work, wearing 
out her old gowns, and using the ancient and nearly obsolete utensils, 
appliances, and conveniences that were left by her great-grandmother. The 
South Australian farmer is not the sort of man to treat his wife in this way. 
He remembers always the early days when she was single, when he took her 
away from her comfortable home and her many loving friends, with an honest 
determination to make her new home even more attractive. But times have 
not been as prosperous as he could have wished, and he has not been able to 
purchase all of the household helps and conveniences that he would have liked; 
but he exercises his ingenuity, and manufactures from the substances that 
would otherwise have gone to waste such substitutes as will at least 
temporarily supply the requirements of his industrious wife. Perhaps the old 
bread-grater has worn out; and he gets a kerosene can, a square-pointed punch, 
and a piece of board, and turns out an article like this— 



Smaller and finer graters may be. made for nutmegs and other articles 

Perhaps the goodwife wants a few strainers. These can be made from used 
cans, such as tinned meats, fish, fruit, ke. The holes should be punched from 
the inside, and the ragged points made in punching the holes should be rubbed 
off with a rasp or file. A good pepper-box can be made from a very small can 
by punching the holes with a bodkin or machine needle fixed in a piece of hard 
wood for handle. Mustard tins, largest size, make good flour dredgers. 

When the weather is warm, a comfortable seat in the verandah is a luxury 
which can be easily provided. The illustration shows a bush easy chair or 
lounge to lean against the wail. 



The pioture shows how this U made. The wood need not be sawn stuff from 
the timber yard, but may be selected from the heap of firewood, or cut from 
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the pinery, if there is one near enough. The backing may be cut from an old 
wool bale, or may be a wheat bag or flour sack opened out. It is well to put 
a band at the back, as shown, to support the weight, and if another is placed a 
little higher up it will rest the elbows, and perhaps the head, if the sitter should 
fall asleep. A soft cushion may or may not be used in addition. 

The editor of the Journal of Agriculture and Industry will be glad to receive 
descriptions and illustrations of utilised waste substances, home-made con¬ 
veniences, and the like, for publication if necessary or desirable. 


HANDY STEPS FOR THE ORCHARD. 

In a well-managed orchard there should be no necessity for a ladder when 
pruning the trees or gathering the fruit. At the worst, the highest branches 
should be within reach from the top of a three-step arrangement such as is here 
illustrated. The top pan would be convenient for placing the basket or the 
pruning tools upon. The steps may be made with boards from old packing cases. 
The ends of the steps may be morticed in two holes at each end, or, if that is 
too difficult a job for the amateur, he may screw on two narrow slats for the 
ends to rest upon, and then screw the ends on to the side pieces. 



These steps will be quite heavy enough for a man to lift about; but still 
they will be a great convenience. 


POULTRY. 

By 1). F. LAUKrE. 

What progress are we making in the poultry’ industry? This question is 
often put to me, but as I am now not travelling through the country I cannot 
give an exact answer. It is, however, certain that a very considerable number of 
excellent birds, for all purposes, are now being bred, compared with was the 
case three years ago. Still there is not the imorovemeut in quality of the 
general run of poultry marketed that one would like to see. A few lectures 
were given, and I have also answered some hundreds of letters, giving general 
information; still the average producer has not yet grasped the fact that a 
considerable improvement in stock is necessary before one may look for 
profits Having been closely connected with country life from my infancy, I 
know of the prejudice against innovations; but at the same time having had 
much practical experience and opportunities of noting that of others, and also 
the benefit of conversations with many prominent breeders in other colonies, it 
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only brings forward to ray mind more and more the necessity of improvement 
all round. I hear of no poultry leaving our ports, and yet I am informed that 
the Sydney Department has just completed a shipment of 10,000 head^of 
poultry for South Africa, and some time ago the Victorians had almost a 
monopoly of the West Australian trade. It seems as if some heavy weight 
retarded the poultry industry here. In a former contribution I hinted at 
combination. I will now boldly state that any active man with a good 
head on his shoulders can soon make a fortune in the poultry trade, and 
at the same time add greatly to the prosperity of the producer. A certain 
amount of cash is certainly required. The method would be to collect the birds 
and eggs, and, having graded them, take care that only the best and most 
suitable, well-fatted birds go forward for the English market. The next quality, 
that is, large young birds, will be suitable for South Africa and West Australia, 
and the worst will do for our local bargain-hunters. As, however, all birds will 
be paid for with due regard to quality, the inferior sorts will soon be found 
unprofitable to breed. Eggs could also be dealt with in a similar manner. 
Such an enterprising person could easily make arrangements with breeders to 
supply him with eggs of breeds and crosses suitable for hatching. These eggs 
he could supply to his customers, with the result that the quality of his next 
year's stock would be \ery high. It is by no means necessary to procure 
Crystal Palace winners for this purpose. Good specimens of the right breeds 
can be purchased cheaply. They may have a few points against them as 
regards show standard, and yet retain the merits of the breed. As such birds 
are not to be bred from year after year it does not matter, as more or less new 
blood will be introduced each year. Poultry can be bred at a profit in most 

[ >arts of South Australia. For either producing table-bird breeders or egg- 
ayers, it is only a question of selecting twenty or thirty of the best young hens 
on a farm and mating them with pure-bred cockerels, which can be obtained 
for about £1 each. The following year the best of the improved pullets can 
be mated with male birds of another strain, or, if need be, of a different breed. 
By this means, as will be shown, a most valuable lot of poultry can be bred. 

If it is desired to establish a strain of birds for producing high-class table 
birds, sc leet large fine-boned, long-breasted, deep-keeled, clean-legged hens; 
those with white flesh, skin, and legs are the best; for each six or eight hens 
provide say Dorking cockerels about ten to eighteen months old. The follow¬ 
ing year these can again be bred from, and, in addition, a fresh lot of the best 
crass-breds can be mated with either pure Dorking cockerels of another strain, 
or some other breed may be introduced. For instance, a cockerel of either the 
Iloudan or Indian Game breed will improve the quality for table purposes, and 
next year the progeny may be mated with one of the three again. In a few 
seasons, by careful selection, only breeding from the best, a strain of birds will 
be produced that is not to lie excelled for table-bird breeders. All birds 
which prove to be inferior should be discarded. With ducks the same methods 
are suggested. Select the largest white common ducks and mate with a Pekin 
or Aylesbury drake for each three or four ducks. Do not in-breed; have fresh 
blood each year, and have it good. Indian Runner ducks are small, but they 
are, as a rule, wonderful layers ; the progeny of any breed of duck mated with 
Indian Runner drakes will be superior as layers, so this cross is to be recom¬ 
mended on that account. In addition, the quality of the flesh is excellent. 
With geese, select the largest common geese obtainable, not less than two 
years old, and mate with large pure-bred Toulouse ganders, and procure a fresh 
lot of ganders next year for the young stock; these, however, should not be bred 
from tul two seasons old. With turkeys use pure American Bronze cocks mated 
with large common hens; do not breed from birds under two years old. It 
will be seen that with a little management after the second year the common 
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stock originally bred from can be discarded, and only improved birds bred from. 
As even when breeding on a large scale a large number of stock birds will not 
be required, it will be very easy, by branding the progeny of the different crosses 
and pens, to so manage as to seldom require to purchase fresh blood. Do not 
breed from rubbish, only from the very best. In forwarding birds either to 
market, or for shipment send only tip-top, fat, young birds, under six* months 
of age. Let each crate contain birds of the same size and quality ; do not risk 
the sale of the good ones by putting in a scraggy weed or two, or an old hen. 
If such must be sold send them separately; but of course, if for export, such lairds* 
would be rejected. This is a very important matter, and deserves due attention. 
However, as some people will never take the necessary trouble in this direction, 
it may be pointed out that considerable profit might be made by the poultry 
collector in purchasing birds of the proper description but in poor condition, 
and fattening them well before sale or .shipment. It is a mystery to me why no 
one embarks in the egg trade with England. Eggs have been successfully shipped; 
in one instance the head of a well-known Adelaide firm informed me that the 
profits were 100 per cent. In all cases the eggs should be sorted into white and 
colored, and then carefully graded: it is hardly necessary to addthat they must be 
perfectly fresh for shipping If people knew that at regular intervals they could 
dispose of their eggs to a collector, there would be little trouble in inducing them 
to supply infertile eggs. I have often pointed out that it is waste of money to 
have a lot of useless male birds running about. To keep up the numbers it is 
far better to have a few pens of the very best birds on the farm for breeders. 
Spare male birds required for stock should be in a yard to themselves, or be 
kept at a considerable distance from the hens. A point worth mentioning i« the 
necessity of carefully washing all stained or dirty eggs. 

As regards laying fowls, a first-class strain can only be founded by careful 
selection. Breed only from those hens which are known to be good layers, and 
mate them with pure-bred Minorca or Leghorn cockerels, bred also from good 
layers. Minorca® lay large white eggs and rank at the head of all the laying 
breeds, so if care is exercised in selecting the stock, the more Minorca blood it 
contains the better. There are, of course, good and bad liyers of every breed, 
and, as like produces like, it will be found that the rule applies especially to the 
laying powers of a breed. Never feed breeding stock on stimulating food ; such 
a course affects the constitution of the young stock. To promote laying give 
sound grain, occasionally a little soft food, house scraps, and also a little raw 
meat, but no spices and pepper. Green bone (uncooked) well crushed, at the 
rate of an ounce per hen twice a week, is highly recommended for laying hens, 
but for breeding stock too much should not he given. When breeding from 
stock of known quality, constitution is of first importance; were this matter 
better attended to we should hear less of poultry diseases and failures. 


BONES FOR MANURE. 

In reply to an Australasian correspondent’s inquiries, Mr. A. N. Pearson, 
the Victorian Agricultural Chemist, furnishes the following information con¬ 
cerning the utilisation of bones for manure :— 

Bones in country districts, where crushing mills are not available, may be 
reduced by means of caustic lye, quicklime, or freshly-calcined wood ashes. 

A simple plan is to pack the bones layer by layer with freshly-burned wood 
ashes in a barrel, and keep the mixture moistened for some months. Casks 
may be kept in constant use for this purpose on a farm, receiving every few 
days a fresh layer of bones and of ashes, 

A quicker method is to boil the bones in an iron or copper boiler together with 
strong caustic lye. The proportions of bones and lye to be used are not exact oi * i 
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invariable. Roughly speaking, five parts by weight of caustic soda, or seven 
parts by weight of caustic potash, dissolved in fifteen parts by weight o(' water, 
should disintegrate about fifteen parts by weight of bones by two or three 
hours' boiling. 

If the bones be allowed to remain in the caustic liquor, even without boiling, 
they will, in the course of a week or so become disintegrated. 

Another method of softening bones is by mixing in heapB with quicklime 
and loam. A layer of loam 4in. deep is made, and on this is placed a layer, 
about 6in. deep, of bones, and above this a layer 3in. deep of quicklime. The 
layers of loam, bones, and lime are repeated in succession until the heap reaches 
a convenient height, when it is finally covered with a thick layer of earth. 
Holes are then bored in the heap from the top, and water poured down them to 
slake the lime. The mass will become hot, and remain so for tw r o or three 
mouths, after which the bones will be friable, and the whole heap maybe mixed 
up, and is ready for the ground. 

The making of superphosphate of lime by the cultivator on his own ground 
(says the New Zealand TimesJ is very easy, but it requires exceeding great care 
in the handling of the sulphuric acid, which will destroy everything it louches, 
und no metal tools in the shape of a stirrer or spade must be used. The pro¬ 
portion of acid is 50lbs., mixed with 3Jgalls. of water, to IGOlbs. of Jin. bone- 
dust; or, if the acid is of considerable strength—say, V 70 specific gravity— 
lOlbs. to the bushel of bones (56lbs.) will be sufficient. The way to proceed 
is to form a pit in the ground proportionate to the quantity to be made; into 
this put the bones well wetted and saturated with their own weight of water, 
and stir the whole thoroughly up. Now add the aeid (be very careful that it 
docs not splash on to your hands or clothes or face), and the whole mass will 
begin to effervesce, boil up, and become warm, the sulphuric acid taking away 
two-thirds of the lime of the bone from the phosphoric acid, which remains 
united with the other third, forming a superphosphate of lime. This new* sub¬ 
stance being soluble in water is direct!) absorbed by the roots of plants. 


LIVE STOCK. 

NOTES FROM BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Diseases in Stock in Great Britain. —From the returns published by 
the Board of Agriculture, the following outbreaks of disease and of animals 
slaughtered during fifty-two weeks in 1897 is noted and compared with the 
1896 returns:—Anthrax, 434 outbreaks and 883 animals attacked; 1896— 
488 outbreaks and 904 animals attacked. Glanders (including farcy), 905 
outbreaks, 1,577 horses attacked: 1896—817 outbreaks, 1,294 horses attacked. 
Pleuro-pneumonia, 7 outbreak**, 46 cattle diseased and 741 exposed to infec¬ 
tion—all slaughtered; against 2 outbreaks, with 9 diseased cattle and 
183 exposed to infection slaughtered in 1896. Rabies, 154 cases of dogs 
being attacked and 16 other animals ; 1896 — 438 dogs and 22 other animals; 
the muscling orders in 1897 having evidently been effective in 1897. Whilst 
of swine fever, 2,155 outbreaks and 40,432 swine diseased or exposed to 
infection were slaughtered ; against 5,166 outbreaks and 79,586 swine diseased 
and exposed to infection slaughtered in 1896, 

Scab is but poorly looked after, as there were 454 fresh outbreaks in 
fifty-two counties in Great Britain in the month of December, 1897, alone. 

The Scottish Chamber of Agriculture has drawn up a memorandum on the 
subject of tuberculosis. It is suggested that a more uniform and thorough 
system of inspection of animals for slaughter, carcasses and dead meat should be 
made compulsory, and that all inspectors should be properly qualified veterinary 
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surgeons The following proposals are also made :—“ That tuberculosis should 
be scheduled under the Diseases of Animals Act, and compensation paid to the 
owner where the carcasses of apparently healthy animals are condemned as 
affected with that disease. That all dairy cows should be periodically inspected 
by a veterinary surgeon appointed by the Hoard of Agriculture. That milk 
should not be allowed to be sold from piners or from cows with tubercular 
udders, but that the owner should be allowed to call in a veterinary surgeon 
and have the tuberculin test applied where he disputes the case .—Live Stock 
Journal. 


THE DAIRY. 

Hints for Judges at Dairy Shows. 

The points to be considered in judging butter are flavor, aroma, grain, body, 
color, salt, package, and packing, to each of which the ideal of perfection 
should be awarded 100 points, equal to 800 total points. Flavor is the most 
desired item, and is the most difficult to secure. Taste alone can determine 
this question. Aroma is settled by smelling, and a keen perceptive faculty for 
odors is such to be desired in judges of butter. Grain is ruled by the 
amount of moisture held in the mass. It is “ brittleness.” Body is solidity or 
texture of the granules, and is found by the general feeling of the butter. 
Color is ruled by shade and evenness, absence of streakincss, Lc , and is 
determined by sight. Salt is determined by its quality, quantity, and even 
distribution throughout the mass. Package .— This icfers to the style and 
neatness of the package containing the butter when put up m bulk, or to the 
make-up when in rolls or otherwise. Packing is the “ finish ” of the butter on 
top when in bulk, and the solidity with which it is pressed into the package. 

The temperature of the room in which the judging is conducted should be 
as near as can be to 60° F. The tryers must be very clean, and forced to the 
bottom of the package, turned half round, and withdrawn full of butter. Look 
at the back of the tryer to see if the butter cuts clean, and if the brine is clear. 
Draw the tester along under your nose, and note if it has a quick Rnappy 
odor. Run the thumb-nail along the butter to smooth it, and see if the color 
is clear, regular, and correct in shade. Taste, and note if the salt is properly 
dissolved, correct in quantity, regularly distributed, and a pleasant taste left in 
the mouth. Press the butter with thumb or finger to test its solidity, and find 
if it has excess or lack of moisture. Observe the style or neatness of the 
package; and after noting the finish on the top, turn it bottom up and remove 
the package from the butter and observe the solidity of the packing, and the 
way in which it has stripped. Write down after each item the number of 
points to which jou think it is entitled, and remember that “ absolute perfec¬ 
tion ” in each item is equal to 100 points. 

More Items upon Dairying. 

Ultimately all milk will be “ pasteurised ” or 44 sterilised,” whether for use 
in the household as a beverage, or in the factory for butter or for cheese¬ 
making. B> this process all ferments, bacteria, microbes, &c., are destroyed* 
making the milk safe in regard to disease germs and enabling the butter and 
cheese makers to introduce specially cultivated ferments calculated to beneficially 
affect the flavor and general gooa quality of their products. The process is 
very simple, but requires certain apparatus and careful manipulation all 
through. To sterilise any liquid substance it is only necessary to submit it to 
a temperature of not less than 140° F. and not more than 176° F., for a longer 
or a shorter time, according to the temperature, and in some cases to the 
nature of the substance treated, and then cooling to at least 60° F. 
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A Danish dairyman, in 1888, suddenly found that his cream was badly 
affected, always acquiring a foul odor, and the butter, of course, was not 
good. A careful investigation by a bacteriologist resulted in the discovery of 
a bacillus, which he named No. 9, or Bacillus foetidus lactis. He also found 
that this bacillus could be destroyed, and excellent butter made from the 
cream by submitting it to a temperature of 176° F. for half a minute, or 167° F. 
for five minutes, or 149° F. for ten minutes; but 140° F. for half an hour failed 
to be effective. Directly after heating as above, the cream was cooled as 
much as possible under 60° F. When the cream was heated to 185° F. the 
butter acquired a “ boiled ” flavor. Pasteurised butter keeps somewhat better 
than that which has not been sterilised. Of late years it has been the practice 
in a great many of the best dairies in Denmark and America to sterilise the 
milk at once, then to separate the cream, and to use “ special cultures ” or 
“ starters ” to ripen the cream before churning. It has been found that milk 
separates as well at 170 F. as at 90 F. 

There has been many a cow condemned because she did not give a weekly 
record of 14lbs, of butter, but if her year’s yield had been kept it would have 
been found that she gave a deal more than the “ show ” cow which kept the 
lead for three months and then dried off to tflbs. a week. It is upon the sort of 
cows that success in dairying depends to a great extent. A scrub cow may 
sometimes be more profitable than an animal of high pedigree and noble 
family,but this is the exception, not the rule. It is a hundred to one that you 
will find an unprofitable cow from a cross of a pure Jersey bull, for instance, 
with a cow having a good milking record, and it is about a hundred to one 
that a really good milker will be taken bap-hazard from a herd of beef cattle. 
Next to breed comes feed. If a good cow is liberally fed upon good nourishing 
succulent fodder, she will respond equally liberally. 

“Red Water ” in cows (not “tick fever *') is caused generally by dry, 
innutritious, fibrous food. Give a dose of lib. epsom salts, 2ozs. pulverised 
gentian, and 2ozs. powdered ginger. Feed her on easily-digested nutritious 
food for a week or two afterwards. 

The strong odor of turnips, cabbage, icc., can be eliminated from cream, 
without injury to the quality of the butter, by subjecting it to a temperature 
of lfi() F. for three minutes. 

Lueern should be cut and left on the field four hours before being fed to 
cows. This will prevent any odor being developed in the milk. Odors and 
bad flavors are often communicated to milk through the hands or clothes 
of the milker being unclean. Freshly-cut lueern will impart a bad odor to 
the hands, which should always be washed just prior to milking. 


APPLICATION OF LIME TO THE SOIL. 

In response to inquiries concerning when and how to apply lime to clay soil, 
the following is abstracted from an article on “ Manures and Manuring,” by 
Mr. F. B. Guthrie, which appeared in the New South Wales Agricultural 
Gazette some time since :— 

” Burnt lime , stone-lime, or quicklime is obtained by burning limestone 
(carbonate of lime) in kilns of special construction. Limestone is a compound 
containing lime and carbonic acid. In the process of burning or calcining, 
carbonic acid and water are driven off, and the burnt product is pure lime 
(calcium oxide) of greater or less purity according to the purity of the original 
stone. Other substances having the same composition as limestone also yield 
lime on being burnt, such as chalk, marble, shells, &c. If the lime has been 
properly burnt it forms a very hard stony substance, nearly white, which slakes. 
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or combines with water, with great avidity, crumbling to a fine white powder 
and evolving sufficient heat to convert a part of the water into steam. In sink* 
ing it combines with water, slaked lime being a hydrate of lime. As its 
function in the soil is principally mechanical, a test of its goodness lies in the 
readiness and completeness with which it slakes. Both under-burnt and over¬ 
burnt lime slake badly, though from different causes. 

“ The quantity to be applied varies according to the character of the soil. 
Unlike most of the manorial substances we shall have to consider, its action 
consists in improving the character of the soil rather than in acting as a direct 
plant-food It is applied in quantities varying from £ ton to 4 tons per 
acre every six or seven years, heavy clay lands requiring the larger dressing. 

“ It is best to break it up into small lumps and place it in heaps about the 
field, covered with moist loam, leaving it exposed to the air and moisture for a 
short time—say about twenty-four hours—until it begins to crumble to powder. 
As soon as this happens, scatter the heaps with a shovel as evenly as possible 
over the surface of the field, and harrow or plough it in lightly. Liming is most 
effectively done in the autumn or winter; but whenever it is done the land 
should be left alone for quite three weeks after the application, and no seed 
should be sown nor any nitrogenous manure added during that pet iod. 

4 ‘ The action of lime is in the first place a mechanical one, in altering the 
texture of the soil, and with it those properties which depend upon its texture, 
such as its absorptive power for water, its amenability to tillage operations, &c. 

u The action of lime upon a clay soil may be illustrated by the following 
experiment. If a small quantity of a heavy clay be mixed with water in 
any suitable vessel it will form a muddy liquid. If a little lime be added to 
this and the mixture well shaken it will be noticed that the solid matters sink 
to the bottom in a loose powder, and, in a short space of time, if the water is 
poured off and the soil dried, it can be readily broken up by the fingers. If 
no lime had been previously added the clay, on drying, would form a hard 
mass difficult to break up. This action, which is due to the power that the 
lime has of coagulating the fine particles of the clay, is identical with what 
takes place on the larger scale when lime is added to the field. 

“The presence of lime also prevents the shrinkage which wet clay-soils 
undergo on drying, and which causes the cracks and fissures seen on the 
parched clay-soil. The admixture of lime to clay, therefore, prevents the 
formation of a sticky mass when wet, and a cracked parched appearance 
when dry. 

“ On light sandy soils the action of lime is also strikingly beneficial in 
binding the particles of sand together, and increasing the cohesive and 
capillary power of the soil. Its action is, in fact, exactly that of lime on sand 
in the mixing of mortars, only on a much modified scale, since for making 
mortar the proportions are one part of lime to three or four parts of sand, 
whereas tha addition of a ton of lime per acre represents one part of lime to 
nearly 20,000 parts of sand. The action of the lime is the same in both 
cases: on drying it absorbs carbonic acid from the air, forming carbonate of 
lime, which cements the particles of sand together, forming, in the proportions 
used in making mortar, a hard compact mass, and in the case of the soil 
increasing its cohesiveness and its power of retaining water. 

“ Lime, therefore, lessens the cohesiveness of day soils, and inci eases that of 
sandy soils, two properties which are apparently opposed to one another. In 
fact, there are a few soils, the mechanical texture of which is not improved by 
the addition of lime. 

H The action of slaked lime is exactly the same as that of stone or quick 
lime, but not so pronounced, and it is generally preferable to use the lid# 
unslaked,or only slightly slaked, as recommended above. Apart from the 
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above mechanical property of lime in improving the texture of the soil, it has 
also a chemical action, and, though this is not thoroughly understood, it may 
be classed under the following headings:— 

Firstly, it neutralises the free acids sometimes present in soils. Sour soils 
contain free acids present in such quantity as to be injurious to plant-life, and 
such soils are ‘ sweetened * by the application of lime, that is to say, the free 
humic and similar acids are neutralised. 

“ Secondly, it attacks the inert organic matters in the soil and promotes 
fermentation, one of the most active agents in the production of available plant- 
food. It is, of course, possible to have too much of a good thing, and an 
excessive dressing of lime would tend to burn up the vegetable matter of the 
soil and do as much harm as good, but in the moderate dressings above recom¬ 
mended it will be found beneficial even on land which has lately been green- 
manured. It must not be forgotten, however, that the action due to caustic 
lime soon ceases, for it is very rapidly converted into carbonate of lime within 
the soil, which has no such action on organic matter. 

44 Thirdly, it attacks the insoluble mineral constituents of the soil to some 
extent. This is notably the case with potash, which, being a weaker base than 
lime, is set free from its insoluble compounds, such as felspar, and rendered 
available us plant-food. Phosphoric acid also enters into combination with lime, 
and is in this form more readily utilised by the plant than in its insoluble com¬ 
binations with iron and alumina, with which it is associated in the soil. 

*• Owing to the tendency of lime to burn up a portion of the organic matter, 
its benefit is more marked on soil* rich in organic matter, and it is advisable to 
lime the soil before green-manuring, and not after. 

44 Fourthly, carbonate of lime (into which we have seen the lime is soon 
converted in the soil) is beneficial, if not necessary, to the process of nitrifica¬ 
tion, the peculiar ferment action by which the inert soil-nitrogen is converted 
into nitrates. 

“ Fifthly, whilst it promotes certain ferment action such as the above, it 
hinders the active growth of many fungoid diseases like rust and smut, and is 
said to be often a cure for such diseases. 

Carbonate of lime, or, as it is sometimes called, 44 mild lime,” is unburned 
limestones or shells crushed. Its addition to the soil promotes fermentation 
and nitrification, prevents clay lands from puddling, and in short has much the 
same action on the soil as lime has, except where such action depends upon the 
conversion of lime into carbonate. It is milder in its action, and, as a rule, 
burnt lime is to be preferred. 

44 Gypsum or plaster is also a substance that may be sometimes used to 
advantage. Its action appears to consist almost solely in setting free potash, 
hence it is most useful on soils rich in potash, and for such crops as clover it is 
of especial service, It is best applied moist or in wet weather at the rate of 
2ewts. to ,‘tewts. per acre. Gypsum is also often used as a 44 fixer,” that is to 
say, when added to dung or urine or deciding animal and vegetable matter, it 
decomposes the carbonate of ammonia whtch is being continually evolved from 
such substances, and converts it into sulphate of ammonia, in which form 
ammonia does not escape into the air. If a heap of dung from which the odor 
of ammonia is perceptible be mixed with a few shovelfuls of moist g>psum, the 
smell will be found to have disappeared; in other words, the ammonia is 
44 fixed,” and its loss prevented. 

44 Gypsum is also of great value in lands which are charged with alkali, or 
irrigated by alkaline water. For this purpose it is either sown on the land in 
proportions depending upon the amount of alkali in the soil, or it may be intro¬ 
duced in boxes in the irrigation sluices, or added to the tanks if the water is 
stored. 0 
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WHEAT HARVEST OF 1897-8. 

The following particulars, taken from the South Australian Register, con¬ 
cerning the wheat harvest of South Australia may be taken as approximately 
correct:—Our estimate of the wheat production for the last harvest compares 
as follows with the Register figures for the other years indicated :— 


Season. Acres.. Total Yields. Average per Acre. 

Bushels. Butm. lbs. 

1890- 1 . 1,073,673 9,399,389 5 37 

1891- 2 . 1,544,600 7,373,770 4 46 

1892- 3 . 1,710,365 11,435,272 6 41 

1893- 4 . 1,725,423 14,042,125 8 8 

1894- 5 . 1,662,900 7,567,446 4 62 

- 1895-6 . 1,621,910 6,658,600 4 22 

1896- 7 .. 971,930 2,690,100 2 46 

1897- 8 . 988,250 3,705,937 3 46 


The average reaped last year may appear small, as it was estimated that fully 
one and a half million acres were put under crop at seeding; but our returns 
clearly prove that much more hay was cut last year than in 1896, and that a 
large area of sown land was not traversed by the stripper. The accounts 
obtained from independent sources and published by us during the past few 
weeks plainly showed that a liberal dedu tion from the area cultivated would 
require to be made for the purpose of arriving at the acreage reaped, and we 
feel certain that our figures will not be found to be an under estimate. The 
most northern hundreds again suffered severely from want of rain, and we are 
told that in some of the worst districts “ the crops were a total failure, tfnd not 
worth reaping.” Others again are returned as averaging from lOlbs. to 201bs. 
of wheat to the acre. In the Middle North the yield was much better, and 
production in several hundreds in the counties of Victoria and Stanley was 
above the average. The West Coast, taken as a whole, suffered severely, 
although the information recei\ ed from a few centres indicates that some good 
crops were garnered. The Yorke’s Peninsula average is again small, but in the 
eastern and southern hundreds—especially iri portions of counties Sturt and 
Hindmarsh— farmers have reaped a fairly good harvest. Unfortunately, the 
area devoted to wheat in the South-East is limited; otherwise the yields of 
12bush., 17bush., and 20bush. to the acre, reported from several hundreds in 
that part of the province, would materially improve the general average of the 
colony, and make it possible to resume exports to Europe. 


SUBSOILING TO RETAIN MOISTURE. 

The question of the best depth to plough is one on which there is great 
difference of opinion amongst practical farmers, and, of course, the answer 
depends to a large extent on the depth and character of the^surface soil, and of 
the subsoil. There is no doubt, however, that very many of our farmers plough 
too shallow, and on land that has been cropped for a few years a hard pan 
forms at a depth of a few inches, and unless this is broken, it is impossible for 
the soil to retain sufficient moisture to properly develop the plant in an ordinary 
season. By breaking up this crust or pan the winter rains penetrate the sub* 
soil, where the moisture is stored up to be drawn upon by the crop in the 
summer. By means of an ordinary plough, with the mould-boards removed, 
or by scarifier tines following in the furrow, the subsoil can be thoroughly 
pulverised without bringing it to the surface, which must always be avoided. 

At a meeting of the Minlaton Branch, in July, 1896, Mr. Jos. Correll strongly 
advocated deep ploughing for wheat, based on experiments on his own land* 
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He favored deep ploughing of stiff clay lands, lOin. to 12in. deep, if possible, as 
spring fallow, and subsailing where the bottom is soft limestone. He considered 
it a mistake to plough deeply before sowing; this should be done as spring 
fallow. 

In the annual report of the Hawkesbury Agricultural College for 1896 
reference is made to the marked benefit derived from deep cultivation. Twenty- 
four varieties of wheat were grown to test the yields on land subsoiled to depth 
of 20in. the previous winter, cropped with heavy crop of tobacco in the summer, 
and then ploughed up lOin. deep for the wheat. No manure whatever was 
used, and, notwithstanding the dry seasons, the whole of the plots averaged 
nearly 2 ton lfiewts. of hay per acre, Talavera, Aliora, Spring, and Marshall’s 
No. 3 going 8 tons 6cwts. per acre. 

In a bulletin issued by the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station some 
interesting information is given concerning the results of deep cultivation at 
the Experiment Farm, where the rainfall averages about 22in. In the fall 
(autumn) of 1891 a portion of a paddock was subsoil ploughed for sugar beets, 
with which it was cropped the following year. The following illustration 
shows the effect of this subsoiling on a crop of maize in 1893, four years 
afterwards, the land having been ploughed in the ordinary way only in the 
interval:— 



Fig. 1 shows growth on ordinary ploughed ground. Fig. 2 .—Bow on right of 
illustration snows effect of subsoiling. 


The subsoiled plot stands in the centre of a field in which the soil is 
practically the same throughout, and was prepared for this crop in exactly the 
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same way as the rest of the field. The rainfall for 1893-4—5 was 20in., 19iu., 
and 16in. respectively. The subsoiled land gave a fair crop of corn, the other 
practically nothing. 

In all cases reported to the station in which the subsoiling has been done in the 
fall the results have been highly satisfactory. If the effect has not been 
apparent the first season, owing to smallness of the rainfall, the benefit is 
noticed in succeeding years. One ease, in which the experiment has been given 
a thorough trial is cited. Land subsoil ploughed in the fall of 1892, and planted 
to corn in the spring of 1893, yielded 75bush, per acre, as against lqnd 
similarly treated, except that it was not subsoiled, of 36bush. Land sub¬ 
soiled and planted to potatoes in spring of 1893 gave 125bush, per acre, 
against a practical failure on unsubsoiled land. The potatoes were planted on 
May 18; the last heavy rain of the season was on June 23, and from that 
date to August 16 less than half an inch fell, notwithstanding which they 
raised a fair crop on land subsoiled llye on subsoiled land gave 30 jbush.; 
not subsoiled, 2£bush. Oats on land that had grown a crop of maize since 
subsoiling, 44ibush.; on land from which two crops of maize had been taken 
since subsoiling, 391bush,; on land not subsoiled, 17hush. The rainfall in 
this district for 1893 was 28in., in 1894, 22in. 

Similar experiences may be found in the reports from other experiment 
stations, but these are sufficient to show that more attention should be paid to 
this matter of subsoil stirring to conserve moisture and allow the roots of plants 
free access. As stated before, the depth to plough depends on the character of 
the soil. Some soils may be turned over to almost any depth, while others 
have only 4in. or 5in. of surface soil, and consequently must not be ploughed 
deeper. Here subsoiling should be tried. By stirring the subsoil and allow ing 
the air to penetrate, there is no doubt the soil w r ould gradually get deeper. 
Every farmer should try the experiment on a few acres for himself, bearing in 
mind that one season is not sufficient to decide the matter, and then follow up 
or discontinue the practice according to the results. It must not be forgotten 
that the subsoil is to be stirred, and not brought to the surface, as such action 
would generally be disastrous. 


THICK V. THIN SOWING OF WHEAT. 

How much seed per acre should we sow ? This question is often debated by 
farmers, but the nearest estimate of the average sowing is from 45ih$. per acre 
early in the season to 601bs. later on. Some sow 30lbs to 35lbs., and contend 
that this is ample to, give a good ciop. 

How many of our farmers ever think w hat sowing a bushel of wh at to the 
acre means? The standard sample, as fixed by the Chamber of Commerce, 
weighs 621bs. to the bushel, and averages from 875 to 900 grains to the 
ounce. Fair average seed wdil not average more than 800 grains, while well- 
cleaned, plump seed will scarcely go 700 grains to the ounce. Some will of 
course weigh heavier and others lighter, but a fair count of the average seed 
will be from 750 to 800 grains to the ounce, or 750,000 grains to the 
bushel of 60lbs. A square aeie contains 4,840yds., or 43,560sq, ft. A bushel 
to the acre gives from fifteen to eighteen seeds to the square foot. Allowing for 
the failure of 25 per cent to germinate through cracked seed, insufficient 
covering of soil, loss by birds &c. (an exceedingly liberal allowance), this gives 
us from twelve to fourteen plants per square foot, at least twice as many as 
there should be. With the seed drill from 351bs. to 40lbs. is per acre usually 
sown, and, owing to the fact that the grain is all properly covered, this will give 
nearly as many plants per acre as a bushel sown broadcast. The natural 
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consequence of the plants being crowded is that they have to fight against each 
other for moisture and sustenance, with the result that they are weakly, and do 
not stool out as they should. If only half the number of plants had to find a 
living on this area they would naturally have a better prospect of developing 
into strong, hardy plants, would stool out well, and make as many heads as 
twice the number of plants in the same space, and the individual heads would 
also yield better. With the seed drill 20lbs. of wheat per acre should be 
sufficient to sow. This would mean a saving of about Is. 6d. per acre in cost 
of seed alone at present prices. There is no doubt that in the first stage of 
growth the thicker sowing would promise better, but as the plants matured the 
thinner sown would overtake the other, and would withstand the dry weather 
better. 

Many fanners will ridicule this idea, but if they will only try the experiment 
for themselves they will have a practical object lesson of the advantages of 
thin sowing. With the drill, a few rows—some at the rate of 201bs., others 
2olbs., and others 30lbs. per acre—could easily be sown alongside the 
ordinary crop, and at harvest each gathered separately, so that the exact 
results may be known. 

As showing that even less than 20lbs. of seed per acre sown with the seed 
drill will produce a good crop, attention may be drawn to the experience of 
Mr. H. Langbcrg, of Conmurra, a member of the Lucindale Branch Bureau. 
Last season he put in White Tuscan Wheat and Thomas phosphate together, 
and, owing to not knowing how to regulate the flow of seed, only sowed 15lbs. 
per acre. Notwithstanding this light sowing his crop averaged 15bush. per 
acre. 

In a discussion in the Cultivator and Country Gentleman on this subject a 
correspondent gave his experience as follows :—“ I have four men fanning my 
land on shares, I furnishing seed and water. As the yield after a few years 
fell from 25bush, to lobush. per acre, they asserted that it was because enough 
seed was not sown, so I told them to sow as much as they pleased. The man 
who had the newest and best land sowed ljbush., two others sowed a bushel 
and a peck, and the fourth intended to sow a bushel, but for some cause he 
found when he was through that lie had sown only three pecks. When the 
grain was Cin. high the man who sowed l^bush. had the finest field, as fine as 
any I ever saw; but at harvest time his was shortest and thinnest, and yielded 
the least, while the man who sowed three pecks on the oldest land had the best 
yield of any. Where one man was sowing five pecks I got him to sow' a few 
rounds with one-half shut off, and at harvest time (this was on old land) it was 
plain to see that there the grain was taller, the heads larger, and it ripened 
more naturally. It was harvested with tin automatic binder, and I found that 
in counting the bundles, 160 rods and back, there was exactly the same number 
of bundles in the one case as the other, but the bundles on the thin sowing were 
the heavier. At another time, when one of the men was sowing a bushel, I 
had him sow twenty acres in the middle of the field, running 160 rods in length, 
with exactly £bush. to the acre. This was treated every way exactly like the 
remainder of the field, and was harvested and thrashed by itself, and it yielded 
2bush. to the acre more than the rest of the field. 

44 The season in the latter case was drouthv, and it so shortened the barley crop 
that many of my neighbors had to use sideboards on their racks in order to 
carry the load. I had no such difficulty, although my land was dry and not 
very rich; but the crop had a liberal application of salt while it was growing, 
and to this I attribute the fair growth which it made. Land intended for barley 
should be ploughed quite deep and in narrow furrows. It is better sown broad¬ 
cast than with a drill, as it is not buried so deeply when covered by a harrow. 

44 All these experiments were on land that was never manured, and never had 
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grown any lucern. On land that has been in luccm one or more yeais it is 
an easy matter to get from 40bush. to 50bush. to the acre with from 30lbs. to 
40lbs. of seed. Two years ago I selected about 271bs. of wheat-one head 
at a time—so as to have some that was pure Defiance. Our wheat is generally 
more or less mixed. Last year it was sown on newly-ploughed lucern ground. 
It was sown very late. The ploughing was poorly done, and’when it came up 
it did not seem to be a quarter as thick as the piece adjoining, where about 
371bs. were sown ; but there grew from each root from ten to fifteen stalks, 
with large heads, and although it was sown late, and shrunk so that the kernels 
were only about two-thirds the proper size, the yield was 38£bush. The 271bs. 
was sown on one acre.” 


THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AN1) HINTS FOR MARCH. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry .” 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

The vintage is the main work occupying the vinegrower in March: the 
grapes are transferred from the vineyard to the cellar, from the care of the 
vinegrower to that of the winemaker. The state of maturity at which they 
are picked, their subsequent treatment and transformation into wine, are all 
questions beyond the domain of these notes. There is, therefore, little to be 
said so far as actual vineyard work is concerned for the month of March. 

I would, however, like to raise my voice against the slovenly practice 
generally in vogue here of carting the fruit in dirty wagons or drays, which a 
few days back may have contained manure or some other malodorous substance. 
The sole merit of the practice lies in its convenience ; the grapes are picked in 
small buckets and emptied into the vehicles. No doubt it has largely risen 
from the great distance at which many growers find themselves from the cellars; 
nevertheless from the winemaker’s point of view it is very objectionable. In 
many countries the grapes are throwm into baskets or tubs, bolding about 
lewt. and kept specially for the purpose; the latter are then stacked on the 
wagons. In others a special framework, generally of canvas, is fitted on to 
the vehicles during the vintage. Canvas, however, is apt to go sour, and 
cannot be recommended; but something on the same lines might readily be 
devised here — a movable wood framework lined with tin, for instance. 
Personally I should refuse to receive grapes packed in an open wagon or dray. 

In going over their vintage growers would do well to note stray vines which 
are not bearing satisfactorily, so as to be able to graft them during the coming 
season, and render the vineyard more uniform in appearance and yield. It 
must be remembered that a bad or unfruitful vine absorbs as much labor and 
money as a heavy-bearing one, and that therefore there is no advantage in 
allowing it to cumber the soil. 

The bunches are usually severed from the vines with knives. I much prefer 
cheap shears or scissors. A knife usually shakes the bunch about, causing the 
fall of many berries, which may to a great extent be avoided by the use of 
shears or scissors. 

Weed Exterminator. —Arsenate of soda, or dissolved arsenic, is fatal to 
plants as well as to animals. The exterminator is made thus:—Place lib. 
powdered arsenic in 3galls. cold water; boil and continually stir for ten 
minutes; then add 7galls. cold water and 21bs. crushed washing soda; bring to 
a boil and continue stirring till all soda is dissolved. Apply with a watering- 
can during dry weather. 
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FARM NOTES. 

Written for the 44 Journal of Agriculture and Industry” 

By W. Lowkib, M.A., B.Sc., Principal Agricultural College, 
Roseworthy, South Australia. 

The editor o i the Journal has informed me that exception has been taken by 
members of the Central Bureau and others to statements in 44 Farm Notes** for 
the December issue, giving some results of the trial of hay and straw presses, 
conducted by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, at Nottingham, in 
1888. I will therefore give more details, and will quote the table of results at 
length. Prizes were offered for hay and straw presses in four classes; but the 
table quoted gives the results in Class I., for hay and straw presses worked by 
steam power, and was drawn up by the Reporting Judge (I). Pidgeon, Esq., 
Assoc. Instit. C.E.), and embodied in his report. It is well to have cause to 
refer to the matter again, as there is much virtue in what, in the language of 
physiologists, is spoken of as “a succession of stimuli, M and as the farming 
community would undoubtedly gain if more of these implements were in use in 
the colony one cannot too frequently refer to the matter. The question was 
brought up by Mr. Giles at the Conference of Bureaux in September last, and 
has received some attention since as offering a means of bringing farmers, in a 
sense, nearer the central market. There is no need to give more than a 
summary of the results of the trial, as the full report is available to all who 
may desire to study it, and accordingly I quote only the following table :— 


RESULTS OF TRIALS IN CLASS I. 

(Hay and Straw Presses worked by Steam Power.) 
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Name of 
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First Trials in Loose Straw, 


Samuelaon. 
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45 

1,196 

7*10 

18-40 l 6 

4 

8 

0 

6 

0 

14 

0 

1 

m 

Howard .. 

40 

16 
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8-90 | 3-6 | 

3 

6 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 
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Ladd .... 

80 

16 
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10-77 5 

4 

8 

0 

9 

0 

17 

0 

1 
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75 

23 
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Second Trials in Loose Hay. 
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Final Trials in Loose New Hay. 


Samuelaon. 
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25 
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4 

8 
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6 

0 

14 
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40 
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3 

6 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 
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80 

11 
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j 

8 

0 

9 
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17 

0 
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The first prize was awarded to Ladd & Co. and the second prize to Samuel- 
son k Co. 

I offer the above table as confirmation of the statement that the first prize 
machine baled at the rate of 14 tons of loose straw per day at a cost for tabor 
and power of Is. 2£<f. per ion , and of new Aay, 33 tons, at a cost of 6d. per ton 
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for labor and power, and that those gentlemen who questioned its accuracy may 
know the value of the authority whence it was taken. 

The cost, no doubt, would be different in this colony, but 1 am not aware 
that authoritative trials of these implements have been held here, and as we 
have not so far a power press on the College Farm I could offer nothing from 
my own experience, and had to resort to English figures. The relative merits 
of straw presses was not being discussed. The importance of securing the 
whole or part of the straw of the farm wa* being urged, and it was but 
incidentally and by way of illustration that the cost of pressing straw, was 
introduced, and English results were stated to show that the opt ration was, at 
most, not expensive. I might have quoted from an article written four 
years later by the same writer and will do so now. ‘‘ Hay and straw com¬ 
pressors,” he says “are modern machines which, while as yet finding their 
chief use in the compression of hay and straw for the sake of cheapening 
transport, will probably be hereafter recognised as more valuable storing 
agents than the haystack or straw rick. Hay comes to market in America 
in a compressed form, partly because the dry climate allows of the crop being 
pressed almost as soon as it is cut, but chiefly because the Yankee farmer 
has a very keen eye for such economical advantages as the baling system 
presents, whether for storing or transport over that of stacking and trussing.” 
It is not advanced that the machine to which was awarded the first prize at 
the Nottingham trial is the best now, for anyone familiar with the rapid evolu¬ 
tion of agricultural implements within the last half century will know that a 
report of a trial conducted nine years ago may now read as ancient history. 
“ The efficiency,” said the judges at the above trial, “is already on hahd, but 
the economy might be greatly improved.” That economy may have been 
brought about, I know not whether it has; but taking everything into full 
account — the fact that the w r ork was done at a competitive trial, when the 
greatest care would be exercised to have everything in perfect working order and 
to take the full capacity out of the implements; that the duration of the trial was 
very short for any one implement (it could not be otherwise, as thirty two 
machines out of forty-three entries were brought forward for competition in 
one or other of the classes, and occupied the judges six days); that the men 
would be wot king at high pressure for the time (though the judges report that 
neither of the three men employed in tending the press referred to was over¬ 
worked) and would be specially selected ; and that it cannot be expected with 
average farm bands and under ordinary working conditions to obtain results at 
all approximate to those obtained under such circumstances as a competitive 
trial—it seems to rne that the work could be done here at a eo*t that would 
justify the more general use of the machine on our farms, and consequently a 
more general utilising of our straw. 

Some farmers about this time of the year take advantage of the slackness of 
other work to cart out and spread farmyard manure. The land is not so soft 
as in the winter months, and the carting is accordingly lighter. Where good 
rains have fallen, and the land can be ploughed so as to bury the manure right 
away, the practice is on the whole a good one; but where the land cannot be 
ploughed now, and may not t>e arable for many weeks yet to come, it* is a 
serious blunder, and leads to loss of much of the value of the manure. We 
cannot, under the best practice in the colony, expect to make much farmyard 
manure—-probably not more than sufficient to dress one-thirtieth or one-fortieth 
of the farm each year One is not likely to try stall feeding cattle, for 
example, when beef sells at 28s, per cwt. or less—generally less—and dairy 
cattle and breeding sows do better grazing, or at least running day and night 
outside, than housed almost throughout the year; and not much manure, there* 
fore, is likely to be made, but what little is made is well worthy taking care 
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of, for no artificial manure can equal farmyard manure in the benefits it brings 
to the land. To let farmyard manure lie throughout the year m and around 
the onstead, in open yards and courts, where it may be dropped, exposed to 
the sun and liable to be*, leached by the rains and have its fertilising material 
(or as much of it as is soluble) washed into the dam or dams, or into 
the nearest watercourse, and at the same time lay out money for artificial fer¬ 
tilisers, is ridiculous extravagance. The old-fashioned farmyard manure is 
better nil round than the best of modern artificial manures, and will be cared 
for and used wherever good farming is practised for time yet to come. Some 
agricultural chemists point to the small percentage of manurial constituents 
in it: nitrogen 0-5 per cent., phosphoric acid 0*3, and potash 0 52—that is, 
about lllbs. of nitrogen ami potash per ton, and filbs. or 71bs. of phosphoric 
acid—and to the labor required in the making, carting, and spreading of it, 
and argue that its use is unpiofitable compared with artificial mixtures ; but 
they seem to overlook the long number of years the influence of a good 
dressing lasts in the land, and of the physical as well as the chemical effects 
which it exerts over and above the mere supplying of the elements of plant 
food to the soil. It improves the physical state of soils, opens heavy soils and 
makes them more easily worked, and assists materially in the retention of 
moisture—a most important advantage in our climate. 

One of the best means of making farmyard manure is to collect it daily, or 
at inteivals of a few days, in a pit constructed for the purpose. Drive over 
the manure in the pit if possible with each day or week’s addition so as to 
firm it, and prevent too rapid fermentation, and keep the manure moist when 
practicable for the same reason. Covering it occasionally with a layer of 
earth is a good plan, as far as direct utility goes, but it is expensive, and 
gypsum and sulphate of iron, which are often recommended, have been found 
to be of very little use in fixing ammonia, though useful for strewing on a 
stable floor now and again. The best time to cart out farmyard manure in 
this district is immediately after seed time. It cannot he applied to a cereal 
crop directly, bemuse it renders the crop so foul, and should be used for a 
crop that eivi be cleaned, c.y., mangels or kale, or spread on the land that is 
to be fallowed, and covered directly with a good strong furrow. By the time 
the land has been worked in the various fallowing operations, and strewed 
now and again during the summer, the manure will have become nicely 
incorporated with the soil, and will then give excellent results in cereals. It 
must not be applied too heavily in this climate (probably 9 tons or 10 tons per 
acre is sufficient for cereals), as the crop blights or is liable to blight when 
the first burst of hot weather comes on it if too heavy dressings have been 
used and the manure has been good. For forage crops, such as mangels and 
kale, up to 22 tons per acre may be readily used. 

In next month’s notes I propose to discuss artificial manures carefully, and 
in the meantime will only say that phosphatie manures will be found almost 
invariably the most beneficial for cereal crops in the colony generally. With 
phosphates in some districts, more especially those with a greater rainfall, 
nitrogenous manures, such as nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, might 
with advantage be used, in the proportion of one to three, or thereabout; but 
phosphates should ha\e first consideration. On this farm, year after year, 
phosphates alone have given good results, and often better than phosphates 
with nitrogenous manures added. Of the phosphates, the more soluble, such 
as the superphosphates, are much to be preferred ; but each man will do well 
to conduct a few careful comparative tests of the different manures on the 
market individually, and in mixtures phosphatie and nitrogenous, on plots of 
a fe^y chains area, to prove for himself the most suitable manure for the land, 
and the most profitable in view of the cost price. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR MARCH. 

By Geobge Quinn, Inspector of Fbuit. 

The harvesting of the fruit crops is being performed much more rapidly this 
season, and by the end of this month very few sorts will remain ungathered. 
There has been a shortage all round, and good prices—better than have been 
obtained for some years—have ruled. Growers anywhere near the large centres 
have not been driven to drying operations for want of a fresh market for* their 
apricots, peaches, and plums, as all have been eagerly sought for by the makers 
of preserves. 

The apple trees last year were taxed to the uttermost to carry their crops, but 
the natural consequence, that is reduced vitality, combined with the drought, 
have put such a strain upon the trees that the crop this season is reported every¬ 
where as patchy. The question of storing arises, as it is evident a very few 
months’ supply is visible, and high prices must rule later on. In most of our 
apple districts any sort of a shed has been deemed suitable for an apple-house, 
but such an idea is far from accurate. Many places are simply supplied with a 
slab shed, as draughty as possible, in which the apples are piled in heaps on 
shelves. The fruits in the centre of the pile remain crisp and full, but those 
outside shrivel badly from exposure. Draughts should be avoided, but the 
ingress and egress of fresh air is a necessity. A building of a semi-subterranean 
character, with thatched roof, plastered with clay or lime plaster, makes an 
excellent storehouse if properly ventilated. 

As it seems only a matter of time until the destructive codlin motfi invades 
all of our apple districts, anyone erecting an apple-house should construct it so 
that it can be completely closed and fumigated or the moths destroyed as they 
hatch out from the shelves, as in storing apples or pears some infested fruits 
will sure to escape observation and be placed upon the shelves from whence 
the larva? will develop into moths next season. 

The export of fruit will be light this year, but it is gratifying to note that 
some growers are sending a few* cases to keep the South Australian fruits 
before the London public. The sample is smaller than during past seasons, 
but the fruits are remarkably free of disease, and a further improvement is 
noticeable in the general grading and packing, in fact some of the cases approach 
the get up of foreign fruits very closely indeed. Further attempts at the 
export of pears in small fiat boxes, in which one layer of fruit is packed care¬ 
fully in wood wool, are being made by an enterprising grower in the Hills. 
When harvesting apples it is best to make several trips around, as when the 
majority of the largest fruits are removed the smaller specimens have a chance 
to enlarge. 

Where water is at hand a good soaking early in the month will be very bene¬ 
ficial to loquat trees, as it enables them to ripen the growths upon which the 
bloom will appear later. The citrus trees often suffer here late in the autumn, 
before sufficient rain has fallen to soak the ground, for when the weather cools 
one is apt to forget that the ground is dry. The season has done great harm 
to the citrus tribe, and lemons should be pruned out carefully. As opportunity 
occurs all the dead wood should be cut out carefully back to where young 
growth is emerging. In fact just now is not a bad time to remove large limbs 
from citrus trees. If the plants can be taken up with a good ball of earth adher¬ 
ing to the roots now is a fairly good time to transplant citrus trees, as they wiU 
get a start before the winter comes; but, on the whole, I certainly prefer 
spring planting for these fruits. In the early days of the month a sufficient sap 
may be flowing in peach, apricot, orange, lemon, and apple stocks to permit 
budding being performed, but this can only be settled in each instance by 
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testing the bark to see if it lifts readily. Buds put in now will remain dormant 
until next spring, and the tops should not be cut off above the buds until the 
winter pruning period. The ties should be loosened or removed from earlier 
buds, as the stems swell considerably towards the end of the season, when the 
growth slackens, and any constriction around the bud may ruin its chance of 
life. Cultural operations are just about at a standstill now. 

In the matter of insect pests, bandages should be carefully examined each 
week for the caterpillars of codlin moth. These should be crushed at once, 
and care taken not to miss any that may be concealed in the cracks of the bark 
beneath the bandages, or in the seams of the bagging. 

As the weight of fruit is removed from the limbs where props are used, 
these props should be examined, and, if much cracked, should be used as fuel 
at once, for they are a favorite hiding-place for codlin larvae. All fallen 
apples should be gathered frequently, and immersed in lime water, or boiled up 
for pigs at once, and not left standing about in heaps. 

The red scale of the citrus trees will be breeding freely now, and it is a good 
time to spray them with resin wash. 

One thing is necessary before using resin spray on any tree in foliage, and 
that is the tree must be well supplied with moisture at the roots. If this 
precaution is not observed the stopping of the pores of the leaves is fatal to 
them, and they fall almost immediately. 

The formula of the resin wash found most successful here for red scale is 
lOlbs. resin, lOlbs. washing soda. olbs. soft soap, boiled in the usual manner, 
and enough water added to make oOgalls. for spraying. 

If two thorough sprayings with this are given, once each in March and April, 
I am certain, from my own experiences, that there w ill be very few living scales 
—or dead ones either—upon the fruits when gathered for market; but the 
sprayings must be as thorough as it is possible to give them, and where 
judicious pruning has been applied in the direction of opening the interior of 
the trees much better results can be obtained. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR MARCH. 

Bv Georgk Quinn. 

This is a most important month in the vegetable garden. All sorts of winter 
vegetables should be sown, and most kinds sown formerly transplanted, 

Seed beds should he prepared and sown with cabbage, lettuce, cauliflower, 
celery, onions, kohlrabi, celcriac, and beets of various kinds, and Brussels 
sprouts. It must not be imagined that irrigation can be dispensed with after 
a few autumn showers; therefore those growers on the plains who have not 
abundance of water should hesitate before planting main crops in the open 
garden. If water is at command, sowings should be made in thoroughly well- 
prepared ground of peas, beans (broad), carrots, parsnips, radishes, turnips, 
both ordinary and Swedes, spinach, and parsely, and transplantings made of 
cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, and kohlrabi, and Brussels sprouts. Potatoes 
may be planted where earl) frosts are rare. All of these crops require plenty 
of manure when grown on most soils, but the kind of manure and the time of 
application arc most important studies. It may be taken as a general rule 
that root crops, such as carrot, parsnip, turnip, and beets, do not make the best 
roots when barnyard manure is. applied just prior to the seeds being sown. 
Land which has produced a crop of cabbages, onions, or potatoes since being 
heavily dressed with fresh manure generally gives the best returns in garden 
root crops. 
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A good loose soil containing plenty of plant food suits them best, and they 
should be sown in rows; the distance between the rows will be determine 1 by 
the locality—one yielding a ranker growth than another. Anyway, there 
should be room between the rows, say from 1ft. upward, so that there will be 
no difficulty in hoeing the space frequently. 

Very often the weeds grow more rapidly than the plants. In such instances 
it is a good plan to stretch a line along the course of the rows—should the 
plants be overgrown—as this will allow the gardener to use the hoe with more 
confidence. 

If, when the peas begin to peep up, the sparrow’s start to nip them off fine 
black cottons should be stretched along the rows about 2in. from the ground. 
These are almost invisible, and seem to scare the birds until the plants become 
fairly established. When planting out the early crops it is advisable to put a 
mulch of fine manure, about lin deep, over the surface of the bed, or at least 
around the plants for a radius of a foot. The ground should be soaked well, 
and the sprinkler will have a reviving effect overhead should the season con¬ 
tinue dry. 

Celery is planted in trenches made about 1 Bin. deep. The bottom of the 
trench should be broken up with a fork, and well-rotted manure placed in the 
bottom. As the plants grow they must be earthed up, to bleach the stems ; 
but the stems should be folded closely together, so that no earth is closed in. 
When potatoes are planted at this period the water should not be allowed to 
spread in such a way over the surface as to cause it to bake. 

Anyone buvingvoung cabbage or cauliflower plants will act wisely by dipping 
their roots and tops in a strong solution of kerosene soap prior to setting them 
out, as this will destroy any of the aphides or green caterpillars that almost 
invariably attack early crops of these sorts. 

While giving attention to the coming crops those at present yielding returns 
should not be forgotten. Tomatoes require staking or tying up ; cucumbers, 
plenty of water; beans should be selected for seeds; and pie melons, pump¬ 
kins, and trombones should be gathered carefully into shelter before rains 
become general. 

In early localities the seed stems can be cut away from asparagus plants. 

Seeds may be gathered from onions and parsley, while bunches of herbs 
should be cut for future use whenever procurable. 


NEW IDEA IN WIRE FENCING. 

The American Agriculturist says :—Where a wire fence is stretched tightly 
(as it must be stretched, if it is to be most serviceable), it is important that the 
post where the wires start be unyielding. Where the wires are attached to the 
post in the ordinary way, the post will give*" and the wires become slack. 



The cut shows an excellent plan to keep the wires, whether barbed or plain, 
tight and unyielding. They all start from the bottom of the first post, close to 
the ground, where they have no “ purchase ” upon the post to draw it out of 
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position ; then pass up through staples to their proper positions on the second 
post, and so on along the line. Short pieces of wire are put in between the 
first and second posts where the dotted lines appear. This is a much simpler 
plan than trying to anchor” the post, and put the wires on in position at the 
start. 


FARM PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. \V. Sand ford A Company report:— February mh, 1898. 

February continued very dry, with several almost insufferable spells of heat, rendered worse 
in the city by the bush tires that were t aging amongst the hills. About the middle ot the month 
heavy monsoonal rains were experienced in out far noith and north-eastern pastoral districts. 
Throughout the other parts of the colony during the past few da} s min has set in ; but reports 
fiom the country show that the fall till now has been very pateli v Feed, although dry, is not 
so scarce as it w as at this time last year, chiefly the result, unfortunately, of the heavy losses 
experienced by stockowners. Business is moderately active in most cmm'rv districts as well 
as in the city. 

The South Australian Rf'/mtt r'* estimate of the a vein go of wheat reaped this season places 
tho jield at 3Jhush. per aeie, which would give a surplus available lor export of about 
19,000 tons. Trade critics generally accept these figures as being fairly correct, at any late 
not over estimating the out-turn. In the grain market a very quiet month has been 
experienced. Quo'ati for wheat are Id. iow«*r than when we last icported, but as farmers 
generally are disinclined to incept pinsent rates, in the hope of improvement later on, very 
little grain is offering —me rnme than sutfuient foi initleis’ local wants Sydney continues to 
quote wheat and fl »ur lower than either Wtmia or this colony, and, in consequence, is 
securing orders which in the past have b+*eu usually shipped from Adelaide or Melbourne 
Some large lots of New South Wales wheat arc now 1 ading for South Africa as well as pa reel 6 
booked for Mediterranean p >rts. The lower rate of the Sydney market is attributed chiefly 
to the fact that Californian flour has been landed there down to £9 5b. pei ton. Many 
farmers in NV\* South Wales and Victoria, not content with the values offering f >r their 
vrin-at, in several directions are making organised attempts to ship on their own account, 
noping thus to receive full benefit of co-operation in shipments, and at the same time, by 
relieving the local inuiknt. to enhance their home values. The experiment is being watched 
with interest by th sc interested in the grain trade m this colony, as it will probably have a 
nnuked bearing on the fut ic of puces here. Feeding grains are 1 ret ter with us, but hay and 
chaff show decidedly easier tendency. 

The absence of ia n hu> created considerable speculation in potatoes throughout Australia, 
and at the mom nt extreme rates are being obtained. K\en now, however, it is not too late 
for a genetnl downpour to considerab v increase the yield, and cau*e a corresponding drop in 
value. As wo anticipated last month, the local drug in the onion market did not long 
continue, and in this line, for the climatic reasons above stated, prices have also considerably 
advanced. Wheat. 4s. 4d. to 4s, 4jd. ; flour, £10 15$, with £11 being paid for forward 
delivery contracts; hr in. i - ; pollard. Is. Id ; chaff, £3 15$. to £4 per long ton, bags in, 
dump'd, f.ob. Port Adelaide, oats, Algerian and dun, 2s. 2d. to 2s. fld., stout white feed, 
2s. Hd. to 3s.; barley, feeding 3s. to 3s. 3d., malting, 4s, 3d. to ■>$.; Mount (vamhior 
potatoes. £8 lo« to £9 5s per ton delivery 1 Adelaide railway station ; onions, £3 15s to 
£6 5s. for good to prime samples. 

Dairy Produce. 

In dairy produce a very heavy month’s business has been put through, increasing quantities 
of imported butter being required to make up for the steady shrinkage in l«xtal supply. 
Values eas-wi off slightly for a few days early in the month, hut in consequence of laigc flies 
that were raging throughout dairying country, particularly in Victoria and Tasmania, 
Melbourne prices sharply advanced to bovond relative European values. This at once 
curtailed exportation* fr in Victoria, with the result that a slight check to the upward trend 
in price has been experienced, with every probability of still further easing in that market as 
even at present the Australian colonies are producing butter in excess of their requii entente, 
Under any conditions, however, S mth Australia wi 1 iuve to import for some time to tome 
The s rung Weitralian demand continuing lor eggs, this line, with slight oscillations, further 
advanced, and i« likely to rule still higher. Honey is more plentiful, but, demand being 
brisk, values fully maintain. Heavy quittance experienced in cheese*, and, with stocks light 
for time of year, this line also may be expected to favor 801101*8. Active butanes* done in 
bacon and hams. Almonds selling more leadily, but prices still rule low. In the poultry 
market values advanced in the early part of the month, and have since continued to realise 
satisfactorily for cousignors. 
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Latest selling rates are as follow : — Factory and creamery fresh butter in prints, Is. 6d. 
to Is. 9d ; farmers’ separator and good dairy boxes, Is. 2d. to Is. 6d.; good store and 
collectors’ lines, 9 jd. to 11 Jd.; heated, creamy, and off conditioned lots, 6d, to 7Jd.; imported, 
bulk, llfd. to Is. lfd. Hen-eggs, Is. 2d. Cheese, 7Jd. to 8fd. for tat quality ; ordinary 
grades, 6£d. to 7Jd. Factory-cured sides of bacon, 9d. to 9Jd.; farm flitches, 8d. to 8Jd. 
tad. in bladders, 7d. to 7|d. ; tins, 6|d. to Ofd. lloney, 3fd, for good samples; beeswax, 
Is. IJd. In livo poultry, fowls sell at Is. Id to Is. 4d. for medium to good heus; old roosters 
to good young cockerels, Is. 2d. to Is. 8d.; ducks, Is. 6d. to 2s 2d. ; Peking, to 2s. 9d.; 
pigeons, 6Jd.; geese, 2s. 5d. to 3s.; turkeys, 7d. to 9^d. per pound live weight. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Bow hill. —Harvest operations are finished, and the numerous stacks of straw together 
with the savings of tho stubbles show the lessons of the drought have not all tan lost. 
Farmers ate getting ready for ploughing, and there is likely to be a larger area cropped than 
in previous seasons. 

Cherry Gardens.— The weather continues hot and dry, and has had the effect of causing 
a number of landholders to put down wells, which generally give a good supply at a shallow’ 
depth. 

Colton. —This season has been the hottest and driest ever experienced here. Fruit of all 
kinds w r us very scarce and poor, and much damaged. The Elliston district has not averaged 
more than 2jbudi. of wheat per acre. 

Foster.—T he we&thor has been exceeding!) hot, up to 1 l«V F. in the shade, but light rains 
have since fallen. The weather has berm most suitable for .-rruh burning. 

Lucindale. - Owing to the extreme heat and the long dry spell the level of the springs is 
very low, and many holes have had to be deepened. Stock look well. Mo rainfall recorded 
for the month. 

Mount Bryan East. —The weather during past few months has berm almost the hottest 
ever recorded for this district. Man)- crops returned little more than seed, some-not that, and 
others up to 4bush to the acre. 

Mount Compass. —The weather continues hot and dry. The potato crop is light and other 
vegetables poor and scarce. Stock remain in good condition. 

Fine Forest.— The weather during past two months has tan very hot and dry, with 
heavy w’inds. Fruit trees have suffered severely, and the fruit is very pool. Stock are in 
good condition. On February 8 over an inch of rain fell. 

Saddlkwohth. —In the absence of rain the dry feed i* of good quality; consequently all 
stock keep in good condition. Sheep are fat. Summei fal'owing on loose black ground has 
begun. Sorghum is backward , a large area was put undet tins summer crop, but with little 
return in many cases, except w'herc left for seed it is now’ being fed off. The River Gilbert 
is drier than for twenty years at least. Rainfall for January, nil; February, to 20th, 
•460in. 


Seed of Tomatoes. —To clean and save seeds of tomatoes, strawberries, 
and such like is rather troublesome unless you know how to do it. Get some 
clean, sharp, fine sand, rub the pulp of the tomatoes, &c., betweeu the hands 
along with the sand, then place in a sieve with meshes fine enough to retain 
the sevds, but allow the sand to pass through. Immerse in a pan of water, 
which will carry off the comminuted pulp, allow the sand to escape through 
the meshes of the sieve, and the clean seeds will remain, and can be quickly 
dried on a cloth exposed to the sun. 


Imports of Produce into Great Britain. —During the twelve months 
ending August ftlst, 1897, the following quantities of produce in which South 
Australia is interested were imported :— 

Quality. Value. 


Increase ever Previous 
Year. 


Bacon . 
Hams . 
Babbits 
Butter . 
Cheese . 


3S.-: 

Pear# . 


4,931,846c wts. 

1.640.642 “ 

237,943 “ 

3,188,918 “ 

2.449.643 “ 

13,964,024 great hundreds 
7,178,789 bushels 
761,349 “ 


£8,612,983 

3,577,622 

492,200 

16,940,699 

6,696,043 

4,310,699 

1,834,627 

286,474 


41870,000 

687,000 

124,000 

960,000 

1,080,000 

220,000 

978*000 

90,000 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monday, February 21, 1898. 

Present—Mr. F. E. H. W. Krichnuff (Chairman), Messrs. 8. Goode, W. C. 
Grasby, M. Holtze, H. Kelly, T. B. Hobson, 0. J. Valentine, and A. Molineux 
(Secretary). 

Finance. 

The Finance Committee reported expenditure to date for contingencies 
£608 11s. 7d.; balance £156 8s. 5d. Accounts to the amount of £106 15s. 4d. 
were passed for payment. The Chairman said there would be less than 
£50 left for the next four months’ payments. It was absolutely necessary that 
something should be done at once to adjust the finances. After some discussion 
it was resolved that the Finance Committee wait on the Acting Minister of 
Agriculture and represent to him the present state of the Bureau fund, and 
that ‘'the Minister be advised that the Bureau respectfully declines to assume 
any further responsibility in regard to the publication of the Journal of 
Agriculture and Tndmtrg until sufficient funds are provided.” 

The members waited on the Acting Minister, who promised that, pending the 
leturn of the Minister, sufficient funds would be provided to meet the next 
month’s accounts. 

Conferences and Shows. 

The Secretary called attention to the fact that the following Conferences 
and Shows in connection with the Branches would be held during the month 
of March :—South-Eastern Conference, at Bordertown, on March 16; Show of 
Produce, at Meadows, on March 16; Show of Produce, in connection with 
Belair, Clarendon, and Cherry Gardens Branches, at Cherry Gardens, on 
March 17 ; Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Conference, at Alford, on March 28 ; 
Southern Conference, at Strathalbvn, on March 31. 

It was decided that, as far as possible, the Central Bureau should be repre¬ 
sented at each of these meetings, and several members promised to attend one 
or other of them. 

Members of Branches are reminded that when travelling by rail to Bureau 
meetings they can, on application to the Central Bureau, obtain certificates 
enabling them to obtain return railway tickets at single fares. 

Donations and Exchanges. 

The Secretary announced receipt of usual exchanges from various Agri¬ 
cultural Departments and kindred institutions. 

English Wheat Crop. 

The Chairman said that in a letter addressed by Sir J. B. Lawes, of 
Rothamstead, to the Hlmtrirte Landwirt schaflliche Zeitumj he states that 
England will have to import 24 million quarters of wheat. The crop of the 
United Kingdom was about 26|bush. per acre from 1,986,041 acres. His own 
crop on land not manured was 8gbush.; manured with stable dung, 37Jbush.; 
with artificial manures, differing between 27Jbush. and 37bush. per acre. 
The unusually heavy rainfall in September, 1896, which was 5Jin. over the 
average, caused serious loss of nitric acid from the soil. In other years the 
rains in September cause an average loss of 19 Jibs. of nitric acid per acre from 
20in, of the top soil; but in September, 1896, this loss was 180Jibs. In con¬ 
nection with the experiments for growing wheat as carried on at Bothamstead 
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ever since 1843, it is inteiesting to know that almost every year the crop is 
heaviest on land manured with 28,00(>lbs of stable dung per acre.. In later 
years nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia have been divided into two equal 
doses, one used in autumn, the other as top-dressing. Jt is, however, clear that 
where equal quantities of nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia alone were 
used the former was preferable as three to two. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronominai papers: — 

191. Vicrofcetidin , since 1894, is more and more used to prevent hares, rabbits, and deer 
from gnawing: the hark of fruit and forest trees, for which invention Mr. Forester Lange 
received the silver modal. It is not soluble in water, the heat of summer does not molt it. 
Although it contains oil and is very sticky, it does not interfere with the growth of the 
trees. 

192. Nematodes in Oats. —L. Holbrung, director of the experimental station at Halle, 
for the destruction of nematodes, Arc., lately received oats from Holstein, which after three 
weeks' growth looked quite sickly, while an adjoining field of oats, sown three days later, 
hut which had previously the same crop, and was manured in the same way, remained quite 
healthy. He found that the roots of the oats from the affected field had many nematodes 
of the beet (Heterodora Sehachtii) on them. For four > ears at least no beets had grown 
on the land. He advises to use a skimming plough, after twenty-four hours to harrow, 
and after another day to plough the land. By so doing the development of four to six 
other generations of nematodes will be hindered. Beets, cabbages, and turnips ought not 
to he planted on the land for years. Barley and wheat would also not he quite safe, while 
rye, clover, peas, carrots and onions would not be attacked. 

193. Mat h<t jo) F) ait. — At the second market, held on the Sth day of October, at 
Fraukfort-on-Mainc, apples for eider-making sold at 12s to 13s. per 200lbs. Table apples 
sold per lOOlbs., viz. — Borsdorfer, at 20s. to 25s.; most of Beinettes, at from 18s. to 25s. ; 
Laudsberger, to 30s., Yellow Bellefleur, at 30s to 35s.; Gravensteiri, 20s. to 25s.; White 
Winter Lalville, £(> to £7 10s. Even the best kinds of pears did not command more than 
20s. per lOOlbs., and quinces, 12s. [The cost of sending 20011 m. apples to London would 
be about 39s.— G«n. Sec.] 

194. Fruit /torn a II'yguruie Standpoint.- In the year 1778, Ntolbertus, a medical man, 

wrote: ** How desirable it would be if chemists cleared part of their shops of powders, 

&c., and placed there instead white baskets with fruit, and thus changed half of their 
shops into a fruit market.” I>r. O. Gotthilf gives the following hints worthy of con¬ 
sideration:—While fruits contain little nutritive matter other than sugar and organic salts, 
the acids give them the characteristic taste and particular aroma, hut supply to the body 
little albuminous matter which repairs wasted tissue and increases the amount of flesh. 
One would not well live upon fruit alone, except by the* consumption of a prodigious 
quantity. A hen’s egg, weighing 45g., contains about 5g. of albumen, which quantity you 
could only consume in 550g. of cherries, 6*20g. of plums; l,2G0g. of apples, or 2,000g. of 
pears. The physiological effect of fruit on our body is that the sour and acidulous kinds, 
such as currants and plums, are purging, while the sweet berries of the vine lead to con¬ 
stipation. In the former we have a mild-acting purgative. If the skins, kernels, s€<*ds, 
and fibrous parts are swallowed the fruit cannot be digested so easily. These arc only a 
useless ballast for the stomach and the intestines, and actually dangerous if they settle in 
the blind gut. Professor Pffielmann has pointed out what a favorable influence is exercised 
by fruit as a comae of medicine in cases of acute constipation, chronic catarrh of the 
stomach (especially after the immoderate use of spirituous liquors), hemorrhoids, scorbute, 
blood congestion, on the brain, and in certain diseases of the liver and the milt. . For 
feverish sickness the cold liquid of boiled fruit is a veritable refreshment. Cider 
is very good for persons who drink or oat much, and it has altogether a medicinal effect 
on persons troubled with gravel. Medical men know that in localities where much cider 
is consumed operations for gravel occur very seldom. The grape-cure can he used for 
nourishing the bod) when one eats sweet grapes and much lean moat; or, if it is desired 
to get lean, cat sour grapes and hut little meat, and at the time take no hard, fat, ot raw 
food, as pork, cheese, heavy cake, fatty farinaceous foods, rye bread, and but little water. 
Wine is not objectionable, hut milk shortly before or after eating the grapes is not good, 

195. Steam-pressed Straw . -At the Hamburg Exhibition eight different presses for straw 
were shown, some of which would enable farmers to keep nearly 6cwts. of straw within the 
space of a cubic metro (14in. x Uin.) and 200cwts. could be packed in a railway wagon 
against 40cwts. not so pressed. 
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196. Grafting to Obtain Plants with Variegated Leaves. —Inspector of Gardena Linde- 
muth has shown at Berlin a number of Malveai, and says that if you have one variety of 
a genus or of allied genera with variegated leaves you may, by grafting such on any other, 
make the stock bring forth variegated leaves below the graft. He also grafted Petunia 
nyctaginiflora upon tobacco plants, and Helianthus annuus on Helianthus tuberosus to 
obtain them on high stems. 

197. Common Salt as a Manure.— According to Professor I)r. Maercker and Dr. Steffeck 
sodium chloride cannot be used in place of potash manures Their experiments show that 
a small increase may be obtained from a small quantity of salt poor in potash, but a larger 
quantity would poison the soil and decrease the crop of such plants as they tried. Some 
plants, like mustard, did show actually a decrease in the crop with the smaller quantity of 
salt. Oats, which produced with at the rate of 1,000lbs. of potash 108*83g., against 
96*62g. without manure, gave only 42*89g. if manured at the rate of l,0001bs. with salt, 
and only 17 80g. if salt at the rate of 2,000lbs. was given. Even where in the first year an 
advantage may be discerned in the second and in after years the uso of salt in place of 
potash is certainly injurious. 

198. Lime in Agriculture is not only important for all soil deficient in it, but Professor 
Dr. Maercker says that it acts very favorably in the process of germination, which in 
many soils is very irregular, and in the first stages of development plants are generally not 
as strong and healthy as where lime is used. Dr. Shultz- Lupitz also found that his first 
failures with phosphatic and potassie manures were the result of a want of lime for the 
growth of nitrogen-collecting plants, when he desired to enrich his poor soils with 
nitrogen. How much lime has been used of late in Germany as a means of unlocking 
plant food <tan be best understood when it is stated that one manufactory in the Hertz 
Mountains alone bums half a million pounds of lime overy day, and 180,000cwts. of fine 
dust of lime are sold annually for agricultural purposes. 1 went myself over another, near 
Itzehoe, in Holstein, fifteen years ago, where cement was the chief product, but for agri¬ 
cultural purposes a very large number of limekilns were under one roof and connected by 
a private railway of some miles, with the railway system of the duchy. For hoarier soils 
lime is of the greatest mechanical value; for others where we find a surplus of free acids, 
it is a kind of medicine, which neutralises them and thus prevents their noxious influence. 
Soluble combinations of iron are also prevented, phosphoric acid is altered to calicum phos¬ 
phate, the formation of lime-zeolites absorbs the potash, and the* oxidation of organic 
substances in the soil develops carbonic acid, which is necessary for the solution of plant 
food. A soil without lime is dead, even if enriched by manures. A strong formation of 
saltpetre cannot take place without much lime, and thus nitrogon cannot he absorbed by 
plants. 

199. Holstein Cows. —The marshes near the River Elbe are now used more for dairying 
than for the growth of cereals. The yearly average of milk from cows grazing on land of 
the third and fourth class is 70()galls. of 3*39 per cent, of fat, while on better soil the 
average is iKWgalls., and the percentage of fat is much higher, so that at the end of the 
year a further payment is made for the excess in fat. Dr. Neumann in a long report gives 
full data of the milk of ten Holstein cows from the Natbenkuhl herd, near Lubeck, for the 
year 1896. One cow was very inferior, giving only 5,490lbs. of milk of an average of 3*85 
por cent, of butter-fat, while the others gave from 7,290lbs. up to 9,942lbs. of milk of an 
average butter-fat of from 3*50 per cent, to 4*42 per cent., and at the best time it ranged 
from 4*75 per cent, to 7*30 per cent. Cows from Breitenburg, in Holstein, naturalised in 
Hungary, gave on an average 734galls. of milk with 3*3 per cent, of butter-fat. 

200. Fat in Milk.—Dr. Raven states that the fat in the milk of cows, which received 
daily Jib. of copra, increased on an average 0*77 per cent. 

201. Exhausted Lands for Cereals. —In looking over old letters from the late Baron Ferd. 
von Mueller, 1 found in one dated as long ago as June, 1864, an analysis recorded by him 
of soil sent to him by the South Australian Company. Ho says the land is exhausted for 
cereals. It contains neither potash nor phosphoric acid and lime, and poor crops cannot 
therefore surprise the tenants, as the quantity of cereals already removed stand probably 
everywhere in no proportion to the manuring. 

202. Anthrax.— The germs of this infectious disease remain for years in the soil where 
animals died from it and have boon buried. Animals pasturing or even working there 
are liable to contract the disease from these germs. It is best to burn all infected car¬ 
casses. 

Smyrna Fig and Capriflcation. 

Mr. T. B. Robson tabled samples of White Adriatic, Trojan, and Smyrna 
Sgs grown by lumsett, and read the following notes on the subject:— 

Many years ago the Chamber of Manufactures introduced cuttings of the drying fig 
from Smyrna, which, after being rooted in the Botanic Gardens, were distributed. I have 

0 
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two, which have grown to good-sized trees. Later, through the Bureau, a further impor¬ 
tation was made, including also the Capri fig. The trees from these are now of a fruit- 
hearing age, and, so far as I can judge, the drying fig is the same variety as the first 
importation. I have not hoen able to get the name, hut it is probably one of the three 
varieties grown in Smyrna for drying, viz.;—Lop, Bardajik, and Hheker. The Smyrna 
fig has both in Australia and California persistently dropped its fruit for want of a 
fertilising agent, which has been proved by tin* fact that with artificial fertilisation the 
fruit maturos. A sample m a partially dried state is here for your inspection. I used a 
bottle to hold the pollen, from the Capri fig, which f blew into the fig by means of a 
pointed glass tube, and succeeded in obtaining over a dozen perfect figs this season. The 
Capri fig raatuies its first crop in time for the second crop Smyrna figs, which are then 
half grown, and would, if not fertilised, d/op off a few days later. This experiment, which 
agrees with a similar one I tried two years ago, proves that this variety of fig is useless 
without some means of cross-fertilisation with the Capri fig. It also, from its appearance 
and good quality when dried, is undoubtedly the true Smyrna drying fig. Its cultivation 
will he quite useless unless some means is found whereby this cross-fertilisation may be 
brought about. Possibly wo may have some native insects that will do it; if not it will be 
necessary to adopt the Smyrna method, if the cynip fiy can be introduced, but such an 
attempt would be premature until our Capri fig trees are old enough to boar regular crops. 
I have a graft of the Capri fig growing in the centra of one of my large trees of the drying 
variety, which should next season yield sufficient fruit to have the effect of causing the 
fruit to set and mature, if such a thing is possible under present conditions. Homo of the 
first crop of the Smyrna figs mature naturally, but these are useless for drying. 

A discussion followed, Mr. Grasby contending that more reliance was to be 
placed on the practical experience of the growers in the Neander Valley for 
centuries than on the investigations of scientific authorities, and he was sure 
we would have to introduce the Blastophaga before we could expect to get 
crops from the true Smyrna fig trees. 

Branch at Hallett. 

It was decided to approve of the formation of a Branch of the Bureau at 
Hallett if suitable gentlemen are willing to act as members. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Lyrup, Mr. O. lvlemm; Lucindale, Mr. II. J. Deeble; Mylor, Mr. 
S.W. Jackman; Port Broughton, Messrs. E. Dalby, E. Dennis, and J. Bates. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of forty-five reports 
of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Port Elliot, January 29. 

Present—Messrs. 0. H. Hussey (Chairman), P. 0. Hutchinson, H. Green, E. 
Wood, and E. Darwin. 

Cure-all. —Mr. Hutchinson read letter received from Mr. Jackson, of 
Wentworth, concerning an alleged remedy for all agricultural and horticultural 
pests, which was also a powerful fertiliser. [There are a good many per¬ 
sons who, according to their own statements, are in possession of perfect cures 
for all insect and fungus pests; but this individual goes one belter, as he claims 
to possess a specific which is not only a remedy for all insects and fungi, but 
also destroys weeds of all descriptions, while, strange to say, it is absolutely 
harmless to fruit trees. All such persons are willing to disclose the secret*of 
their remedies for a consideration. The Bureau has had numerous offeis of this 
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description, including Mr. Jackson’s, but has always required that the individuals 
should prove that their nostrums will do what they claim before making any 
recommendation to the Government; but this has generally ended the matter. 
Our members are consequently strongly advised to take no notice of these 
absurd claims.— Gen Sec.], 


Lyrup, January 11* 

Present—Messrs. A. Pomeroy (Chairman), D. J. Bennett, T. Nolan, A. 
Weaver, and A. Thornett. 

Experiments. —Members stated that the yield of Dart’s Imperial Wheat, 
from a plot of land 40ft. by 13ft., which was given as at the rate of 75bush. 
per acre," was correct, the wheat having been grown by Mr. Pomeroy, and the 
results caiefully chocked. Mr. Nolan reported that White Kaffir Corn was 
doing better than the red. 

Rainfall. —For December, 0 085in. 


Holder, January 28. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Grant (Chairman), E. Crocker, F. Rogers, F. 
Slater, T. Rasford, J. O’Connell, J, Maddocks, P. J. Brougham, J. Mitty, C, 
Anderson, J. J. Odgers (Hon. Sec ), and one visitor. 

Seed Experiments. —Members reported Cow peas growing well; also black 
maize up to 5ft. Oin. high, but cobs failed. Kaffir corn has done well through¬ 
out the district. 

Pig-breeding. —The Hon. Sec. was instructed to inquire price, &c., of 
pure Berkshire boar, about eighteen months old. 


Narridy, January 16. 

Present - Messrs. A. McDonald (Chairman), H. Nieholls, W. J. Porter, 
J. Liddle, P. Beckmann, W. J. Martin, R. Satchell, and J Darley (Hon. Sec.). 

Experiments, - Mr, Satchell reported that 3lbs. of Dart’s Imperial wheat 
sown yielded lHlbs. of good sound grain, being equal to 2bush. per acre more 
than from Leak’s Rust-proof, sown alongside. The Hon. Sec. said he had raised 
plants of Saltbush from seed received from the Central Bureau, and these were 
growing well. 

Wheat. —A discussion took place on the best varieties of wheat to sow in 
this district in dry seasons. Members generally favored Steinwedel and 
Hamlyn’s Rust-proof. Mr. McDonald had best results from Early Show this 
year, and Mr. Nieholls from White Tuscan; but the hitter thought most 
varieties would give fair returns if sown on well-worked fallow land. Members 
reported manuriai experiments not very successful, owing to the dry season. 
Estimated average for district, 5bush. per acre. 

Plexjro. —Members wished to know symptoms of pleuro-pneumonia in 
cattle, [The symptoms of pleuro vary so much that it is almost impossible to 
accurately describe them. Probably the first noticeable symptoms will be that 
the animal appears generally out of sorts, keeps apart from the rest of the herd, 
the eyes are sunken, nostrils dry and hot, and the coat staring. In suspicious 
cases the animals should be kept apart from other stock, and the Chief Inspector 
of Stock advised of the symptoms.— Gen. Sec.] 
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Port Pirie, January 26. 

Present — Messrs. E. J. Hector (Chairman), E. Stephens, J. Lawrie, G. 
Robertson, and G. M. Wright (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Tbiai,. —Matters in connection with the proposed field trial of agri¬ 
cultural implements, near Crystal Brook, on April 6, were dealt with. 


Lyrup, February 1. 

Present—Messrs. A. Pomeroy (Chairman), E. .1. Dwyer, A. Thornctt, I). J. 
Bennett, F. E. ('hick, T. Brown, T. R. Brown, A. Weaver, 1). Thuyne, W. H. 
Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Hobse Complaint. —Mr. Dwyer reported horses suffering from some com¬ 
plaint causing large swellings under the jaws, which break, and from which 
there is an offensive discharge. Members wished to know whether glanders 
had ever been known to exist in the Murray districts. [Glanders has, so far as 
known, never existed in this colony. The disease described is strangles. Apply 
hot fomentation, with little carbolic acid added; give nitrate of potash in warm 
water. Give the animals rest and shelter. If breathing is difficult, steam the 
nostrils with hot bran and carbolic acid.— Gen. Sec.] 

Wleds.-- Messrs. Dwyer and Thornctt reported having noticed plants of 
Bathurst bur and Darling pea in the district, and urged members to destroy 
them whenever seen. 

Ibbigation. —Mr. Thornett initiated a discussion on irrigation, and ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that fruit trees and vines required a large amount of water, 
equal to, say, 20in. of rain per annum. Trees and vines nearest the channels 
always did best. Flooding was preferable to running the water down furrows 
on each side of the trees. Mr. Thayne said citrus trees especially required 
plenty of water in this district. Mr. Pomeroy agreed as to the necessity fur 
liberal watering, but in stiff soil care must be taken, or the water would stag¬ 
nate and destroy the trees. Regular irrigation was necessary. 

Onions.— Mr. Thornett tabled good specimen of White Spanish onion. Mr. 
Pomeroy tabled the following onions grown from Bureau seed:—White Globe, 
large and firm; Southport Red Globe, very pretty onion, large, well colored, 
and firm; Yellow Globe, very good, earliest of all; James’s Long-keeping, 
excellent sample, best for this district. 


Mount Remarkable, February 2. 

Present—Messrs. II. B. Ewens (Chairman), A. Pope, W. Girdham, W. 
Lange, C. E. Jorgensen, T. P. Yates, S. Challenger, and T. H, Casley (Hon. 
Sec.) 

Dart’s Impebial Wheat. —Members reported favorably of this wheat, 
and considered it deserving of an extended trial in this district. Mr. Lange 
said he got l Dibs, of grain off a plot 14 sq. yds. 

Ensilage. —Messrs. Casley and Pope tabled pit ensilage of good quality, 
made from green stuff put in without chaffing. 

Farm Gates.- The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this subject, of which 
the following is the substance :— 

Every farm should be securely fenced as early as possible, and, where entrances are required, 
good substantial gates erected that will shut and fasten securely. In vermin-infested districts 
this is a matter of absolute* necessity. To allow the hay wagons, &c., to pass through without 
the frames coming into contact Hath the posts, the gates should be 14ft. wide. Gates made in 
the following way will be found cheap and effectiveMake the hanging stile of fin. by Sin. 
Oregon, and the dropping stile of 3in. by 3in,, of the required height. Three Of four horizantai 
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mils rtf 4 Jin, by ljin. origan will bo required, and those should he strengthened by a vertical 
bar in the centre of the same dimensions. The stiles should have Jin. by 4Jin. monicos for 
the rails to set in, and the rails should have a flush tenon, that is, only one shoulder at the 
mortice. Take Jin. only out of the vertical bar, and bolt to rails with two Jin. bolts. At the 
mortice bolt with a similar size bolt, and from the top of tbo hanging stile have a Jin. bolt to reach 
to the bottom of the dropping stile, to prevent sagging. This bolt should pass through an iron 
shoe at the bottom, eye bolts on the rails and through the top of the hanging stile, at the b ick 
of which a plate should be fixed. Make a long thread to the bolt, and the gate can then be 
raised or lowered, as may be necessary. Hinges should be 2iu. by Jin., with hooks, as usual; 
fastener inclined downwards, and made of fin. round iron, passing through two eyebolts, with 
stop pin between; a long staple, securely driven in to post, to secure the gate. In hanging 
the gate be sure that it laps the posts, aB it will then be protected by the posts when it is open. 
The gate posts should be substantial, securely put in, and entirely separate from the fence. 
The timber should be dressed to take paint, given three coats when hung, and one coat every 
other year. A gate such as described will cost £1 9s., and will last a lifetime if properly 
looked after. 



[Several other sketches of farm gates have been submitted, but all, in my 
opinion, are faulty, inasmuch as they lack the strut indicated by dotted lines 
A., which prevents sagging and renders bolts such as shown in this sketch 
unnecessary.—G en. Sec.] 


Crystal Brook, February 6. 

Present—Messrs. *T. C. Simons (Chairman), G. Davidson, K. Pope, E. 
Pabinett, J. Forgon, and George Miell (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trial. —Matters in connection with the proposed field trial of seeding 
implements at Crystal Brook, on April 8, were dealt with. 

Manures. —A member wished to know how to treat decayed farmyard 
manure and wood ashes with sulphuric acid, to make a phosphatic fertiliser. 
[Treatment with sulphuric acid does not make a fertiliser phosphatic. The 
acid is only used with materials containing phosphate in an insoluble form, 
such as bones, phosphatic rocks, Ac., to make the phosphate readily available 
as plant food. Decayed farmyard manure and ashes, mixed together, are 
naturally of a soluble character, and require no further treatment. - Gen. Sbc.] 


Lucindale, February 5* 

Present—Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt (Chairman), J. Bourne, E. E. Dutton, A, 
Ma’heson, W. Dow, G. C. Newman, 8. Tavender, B. Feuerheerdt, L. Mclnnes, 
J. Nilan, H. Langberg, and H. J. Deeble. 

Hon. Secretary.— Mr. 0. A. Witt tendered his resignation as Hon. Sec. 
owing to removal from the district, and was,accorded a vote of thanks for his 
services, Mr. H. J, Deeble was elected Hon. Sec. 
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Seed Experiments. - Mr. Langberg reported Ids experimental plot of flax 
a complete failure owing to ravages of grubs. He did not consider the crop 
suitable for this district. Messrs. Tavender and Mclnnes reported failure with 
Cow peas. The Chairman reported good results from Paspalum dilatatum and 
Allhead cabbage. Mr. Bourne had done well with Iceberg lettuce, and Mr. 
B. Feuerbeerdt with Ninety Days’ maize, which grew stronger than any other 
variety tried. Dart’s Imperial wheat had done very well. 

Harvest. —Members estimated the hay crop for the district at 1 j tons and 
the wheat at I2bush. per acre. 

Bunt. —Messrs. Tavender and Langberg reported wheat crops very smutty, 
though the seed was pickled in the usual way, and asked how to account for 
this. 


Orroroo, February 6. 

Present—Messrs. E. Copley (Chairman), J. Jamieson, G. Matthews, M. 
Oppcrmann, A. Zanker, R. Coulter, jun., and T. H. P. Tapscott (Hon Sec.). 

Officers.— Messrs J. Moody and T. H. P. Tapscott were electul Chairman 
and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year; a vote of thanks being accorded 
to the retiring officers. 

Ants on Fruit Trees. —Mr. Moody said he had tried almost every remedy 
he had seen mentioned to prevent the ants from climbing the fruit trees and 
destroying the fruit, but without success, until he placed well-slacked lime 
round the stems, which proved effective. 

Northern Conference. —It was decided to again postpone the annual 
Conference of the Northern Branches of the Bureau. 


Strathalbyn, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (Chairman), W. J. Tucker, L. Dunn, R. Watt, 
G. Sissons, A. Rankine, W. M. Rankine, H. II. Butler, B. Smith, E. It. 
Morgan, and J. Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

Southern Conference. —The Annual Conference of Southern Branches 
was fixed to be held at Strathalbyn on Thursday, March 31. 

How to make Farming Profitable. — Considerable discussion look 
place on paper on this subject, read at previous meeting by Mr. Butler (see 
page 591 February issue). Mr. Watt said Mr. Butler laid particular stress on 
the necessity for cheap land, but he believed that better prices for their pro¬ 
ducts, which might be secured by combination, was even more desirable. Mr. 
Morgan agreed. When a man was going on to the land he should carefully 
consider what return might reasonably be expected from that land, ami value it 
accordingly. If he gave more for it than its productiveness warranted he 
could not expect to profit. The question of prices for produce was one of 
supply and demand, and he doubted if a combination could ever regulate prices 
satisfactorily. Mr. W. M. Rankine differed with Mr. Butler as to merits of 
merino and crossbred sheep, the cropping of the land, and the question of 
land rental. The chairman also disagreed with the paper in regard to class of 
“sheep to breed for export, and also in his classing lambs worth 2s. or 3s in the 
local market with those which would clear more than double in London. He 
favored cropping the land for several years in succession, using the seed and 
manure drill, and would then let the land lie out for a time. Dear land or high 
rent was not the main cause in unprofitable farming. Bad farming was a more 
‘ important factor. He strongly advocated the liberal use of commercial fer¬ 
tilisers and the employment of modern machinery on the farm, Mr. Butler 
said his argument in regard to price of land was that it should be let at its fair 
producing value, instead of at double that amount, as in many cases. 
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JVf anukino akd Harvesting Chops. —Mr. E. R. Morgan read a paper on 
“ Drilling with Manure,’ and Binding and Heading r. Stripping,” to the 
following effect 

Manuring with Drill. —To be a successful farmer nowadays, one must be ever alive to 
all the latest improvement*, both scientific and mechanical, in order to make the farming 
pay. During his rosidonce at Watulimga, he had always more or less used artificial 
manures, but it was only in the season 1896-7 that his eyes were properly opened to their 
true value. He had a paddock which has been cropped for many years, and which up till 
then had never grown a payable crop. On the worst part of this paddock he broadcasted 
l bush of barley and lewt. of artificial manure per acre. The proceeds grossed £6 2s. per 
acre, or 32bush. of grain. It was at the beginning of 1897 that he had a long talk with 
Professor Lowrio, and that gentleman pointed out to him that with the assistance of a drill 
there was great economy in the use of both wed and manure. The seed being all evenly 
planted and covered, none misses germination, and therefore much less is required, while 
the manure is so placed that it is immediately available for the young plant. Another 
very strong recommendation for the use of the drill is that it is a most excellent cultivator. 
Without seeing one at work you can hardly release the pulverising effect it has on the soil. 
Ho purchased a drill and put all his crops in with it, ami the following results aftrjr the 
awful season we ha\e had are, he thought, sufficient argument that every farmer should 
immediately procure a drill and use artificial manures at once. 

Resists vi lit Ache. 

1895-G, 1H06-7. 1807-8. 

No. 3. Harley. Got seed Not cropped. , Manured and drilled. lHbuah. 

back. , barley, lObush. wheat, 

; 1} tons hay. 

No 4. Not cropped. - Manured. 3 ihush barley. , Manured and drilled. 18bush. 

' oats. 

No. o. Manured, newts, to Not manured. ]£ tons of Manured and drilled, ljtoris 
the acre, for cocksfoot hay. hay off thirty-three a« res, 

(‘lover, no result. 10 bush, wheat off twelve 

acres. 

He had carefully calculated the cost of putting in and taking off these crops, and. with a 
liberal allowance for wages and hm.Weed, the profits amount to over £2 net per acre. It 
was unnecessary to draw their attention to the fact that during the months of September, 
Oetobci, November, and December the rainfall was next to nothing, but had we been 
favored with a good September or October rain, he believed the results would have been 
vastly bolter, .fudging from former years, without tin* manure and drill the profits would 
have been nil, while there are very few farmers who can show' an average return of 
1 64 Du»H off the same acreage tins season. 

Ihnthnq and ft rad mg v. St upping — lie was led to purchase a disc-header through 
the belief that, in conjunction with a twine-binder, he could harvest his grain and still 
have his straw as u valuable fodder for sale and homo use. There is an old adage that 
u Yon can’t both eat your cake and have it,” and tin’s is more than true of disc-heading. 
You certainly do got a lot of the grain out of the straw, but after several years’ experience 
lie was of opinion that it was not a payable game. With the use of the stripper he had 
calculated that, under the very worst conditions, the loss of grain is about Ibush. per acre, 
and with the other method it is a great deal more. The first loss with twine-binder and 
header occurs m the paddock when pitching the sheaves, the amount of this being governed 
by the evenness or otherwise of the crop and the state of the weather when carted. Ollier 
losses occur when taking sheaves to the stackyard, treading on the loads, <fec.; but the 
greatest of all occurs in thrashing. However favorable the weather may be, there are 
always many short heads in the sheaves which never get thrashed at all. He carefully 
selected a few of the best-thrashed sheaves he could find and hand cleaned them, with the 
result that they averaged 3 Joks. of barley left unthrashed in the sheaf. He estimated that 
there were 26,000 sheaves in the paddock of twenty-eight acres, lie therefore lost, or did 
not thrash, over lOObush. At 4s. fid. a bushel this equals £22 lOs. The loss in the paddock 
and carting he put down in a heavy crop at 4bush. Taking off Ibush. against the 
stripper loaves Shush., or 84bush. for the whole twenty-eight acres, or a total loss of over 
£40. You may say that what is loss to the grain is gain to the straw, and you have 
perhaps 30 tons of straw. This is a doubtful asset, whereas your loss of 184bush. is an 
immediately negotiable asset, and you still havo straw which, with the aid of salt in 
stacking or steaming, on feeding is almost as valuable as when the grain was left in. 
According to his figures, which he would be pleased to see refuted, the total loss per 
acre has been 6‘6bush. of barley, and, given that the thrashed straw is worth 10s. a ton 
more than the stripped, the total loss per acre was 19s. 3d. 
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There is one more point he would like to draw attention to, and that is that in estimating 
the crops before stripping or binding he put the barley down as a 25bush, crop, and it only 
went 18bush., so that he was well within the mark in putting the loss down at 6*6bush. 
The wheat crop thrashed some friends estimated at 2 Shush. to 28bush., and it gave only 
16bush. Another wheat crop stripped was estimated at Shush., and yet on being stripped 
it realised 12bush. This of course was only guesswork, and of small value, but it all points 
to the conclusion that the loss in twine-binding and heading was even more than he had 
estimated it at. He had not touched on the relative cost of the two methods, but the 
members of the Bureau have such an itgricultural experience that he considered it 
unnecessary. It is quite obvious that whether you cart your twine-hound produce to the 
stack and thrash it at your leisure, or thrash it straight out of the paddock, the expense 
must be considerably greater than in stripping. 

[Will members of Branches who have used the binder and header please give 
their opinions on these figures. It seems to me that the estimated loss of grain 
in handling the sheaves is altogether too heavy, while the loss with the stripper 
is too light. A heavy wind will frequently shake 2bush. or 3bush per 
acre out of a fairly heavy ripe crop. Then 1 think too many sheaves are 
estimated per acre. In a crop going 30cwts. of hay per acre the sheaves, 
according to Mr. Morgan’s figures, will weigh only 3ilhs each, which is surely 
very light. The headed straw is valued at 10s. per ton more than stripped 
straw, but, taking Mr. Morgan’s figures, there are 3 tons of grain in the 
30 tons of headed straw, or say 3§bush. to the ton, which at 4s. 6d. per 
bushel, make the grain alone worth 16s. fid. per ton of straw.— -Gen. Sec.’) 


Kanmantoo, February 4, 

Present—Messrs. Thos. Hair (Chairman), J. Hair, J. Mullins, J. Downing, 
P. Lewis F. Lehmann, W. G. Mills (Hon. Sec.;. 

Manuring.— Several reports were given as to results of use of commercial 
fertilisers last season. The Chairman said his experiments paid for the cost 
and the trouble, although he went to the expense of hiring a seed drill Mr. 
Lehmann said his brother on the Murray Flats had been experimenting with 
different fertilisers, and had best results with colonial superphosphates. The 
Chairman stated that a field of about forty acres at Monarto, which had come 
under his nolice, gave a return of 4bush. per acre, while about three acres 
which was manured with K.I. guano as an experiment yielded 9bush, per acre. 
Another paddock alongside of exactly similar soil, but unmanured, only gave 
dbush. per acre. 

Dart’s Imperial Wheat. —Mr. Downing tabled a few ears of this wheat 
raised from Bureau seed. F<om a small packet of seed he got a yield of 
2bu8h., the grain being of good quality and the ears large. 


Colton, February 5. 

Present Messrs. P. P. Kenny (Chairman), A. S. Bartlett, J. L. Dennison, 
A. A. Stephens, W. A. Barnes. M. S W. Kenny, J. Shipard, W. McKider, 
and R. Hull (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Wheat Experiments— Mr. A. A. Stephens, of the Colton Public School, 
read the following paper on this subject:— 

. Pit of Agricultural Bureau having early in the year expressed a wish to 

test the yields of the different wheats grown in the district, Mr. P. P. Kenny (the Chair- , 
man) kindly offered the school board a piece of virgin ground adjoining the north side of 
the school if they would pay expenses of transfer and fencing, which they agreed to do. 
The soil, being similar to other land under cultivation in the district, was most snitafik 
for the purpose. JSarly m April the ground was ploughed by the school boys and myself 
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to a depth of about 5in., and divided into plots* each 25 8q. yds., with a space of 1yd. wide 
between each plot. It was harrowed before sowing, in order to make a tine bed to receive the 
seed. No manure was applied to the land. Most of the seed wheat was obtained from the 
farmers of the district through the children attending the school. Bach plot was allotted to 
two boys, and the greatest interest was taken by them in their work. The wheat was weighed 
out, And 4ozs. sown in each plot, being approximately 481bs. to the acre. It was drilled in 
in sixteen rows to each plot, the rows being 1ft. apart. All the wheat was pickled with blue- 
stone before sowing. The first lots wore sown on April 29, which is about the proper 
time to sow in this district. The kinds sown were—African Baart, Bartlett’s Rust-resis¬ 
tant, Steinwedel, Purple Straw, Marshall’s No. 3, White Tuscan, Club Head, Prolific 
Purple Straw; and later—on June 3-Dart’s Imperial, King’s New Early, Allora, and 
others. 

There was no rain until the end of May and in June, which brought the wheat up. 

On July the 22nd, and each month until harvesting, each boy wrote a report on his plot. 
The plots sown with carefully selected grains came up the most regular, and proved that if 
only good sound seed is sown 481bs. to the acre is far too inuch. It was most interesting 
to note the difference in tho look of the various kinds of wheat—some standing upright, 
while others crept along the ground. 

Prom August until the wheat was ripe we had little or no rain; in fact the district 
generally experienced one of the driest seasons known for years, but in spite of the absence 
of rain, the wheat held its own, especially the earlier varieties, though the average height 
was not up to other years, being only about 2ft high 

When the wheat was about 1ft. high the hoys hoed half of each plot, and the difference 
in the height of that hoed and not hoed was astonishing. We planted 100 grains of 
“Velvet Purple Head,” the product of one ear, which was admired by all who saw it 
growing for its evenness in growth and perfectness of the heads. It was sown under the same 
conditions as the rest, and yielded 890 heads, well filled. We also sowed a plot (broadcast) 
of Medea (bearded solid straw) with Purple Straw mixed, and believe the mixture makes 
good hay. The straw of the Medea is more readily eaten by horses and cattle than the 
straw of other wheats. 

We tried an experiment in sowing the seed at different depths, viz., lin., 2in., and 6in,, 
and found that the deep sown rooted a second time at the same distance from the surface 
as the shallow sown, but grew stronger and taller than the latter. 

The first varieties to come into head and ripen were King’s New Early (bearded) Stein- 
wedel and African Baart (bearded). The later kinds were more or less shrivelled, caused 
no doubt by tbe hot winds we had just when they were in flower. We reaped the early 
wheat about tbe middle of November, and though King’s Early was one of the latest sown 
it was the first to ripen, and yielded the heaviest, viz., 20jbush. to the acre. The Stein- 
wodel seems to l»e the farmers' favorite. A great fault with it is that it is a bad wheat to 
shake out. 

In the same garden we also sowed ten sorts of grasses, the seed of which was obtained 
from the Central Agricultural Bureau : but, owing to the exceptionally dry season, they 
proved a total failure. 

The members of tho Colton Branch of the Agricultural Bureau visited the plots on 
November 6th, and were well pleased with what they saw, and were unanimous that the 
earlier sorts looked the most promising, especially King’s Early. 

The yield per acre of the different early varieties was as follows :—King’s New Early, 
20ibush.; Dennison’s Purple Straw, I8|bush.; African Baart, I7|bush. ; Bartlett’s Rust- 
resistant, Hull's Purple Straw, White Tuscan, and Club Head, I4jbush. each; Steinwedel, 
1 Shush.; Marshall’s No. 3, 11 Jhush.; average, 16|bush. The later sown varieties did not 
yield so well. 

A discussion ensued on the depth to sow wheat Mr. Stephens pointed out 
that although the seed when planted 4in. deep put forth adventitious roots near 
the surface, it stood the drought better than the wheat sown about half an ineh 
deep. Mr. Higgins said that, as a result of careful observation during the past 
seven years in this ‘district, he was convinced that wheat ploughed in and left 
until after rain to harrow down did better than if sown and harrowed at once 
in the ordinary way. When the seed is ploughed in the plant roots deeper, 
and the harrowing after rain leaves the soil in a mellow state and does not 
injure the plants. He intended to put in forty acres this way, and hoped other 
members would try the experiment, Mr. Barnes said his experience was that 
harrowing the crop after it is up has a very beneficial effect. Mr, M. S. W. 
Kenny asked which were the best varieties of wheat for hay, and whether 
barley made good hay. Members did not consider barley suitable for hay ; 
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lied and White Tuscan and Medea wheats were mentioned as making the best 
of hay. Mr. Barnes said he found Medea made excellent hay, and the horses 
were very fond of it. He had stacks of Purple Straw' and Medea, and found 
that a hoi>e that was continually getting at them always went for the latter. 
Members, in reply to question as to best w heat for scrub land, considered it 
largely depended on the land and the season. 


Port Lincoln, January 21. 

Present—Messrs. S. Valentine (Chairman), J. I). Bruce, W. E. Goode, J. 
O’Shanahan, J. Tclfer, and W. Laidlaw. 

Babbit Destruction. —Mr. Bruce stated that Mr. B. Puckridge had been 
very successful in destroying rabbits by means of the hearts of the yaecas cut 
into Gin. length and smeared lightly with toxa. 

Pickling Wheat —Mr. Laidlaw read a short paper on this subject He 
considered the prevalence of* bunt in the crops was due to carelessness in treat¬ 
ing the seed. He had only had his crops affected twice, and in each ease it 
was due to not dressing the seed (which was smutty) thoroughly. He used 
either Dnllman’s Farmers’ Friend, Milestone, or lime for pickling. With the 
two former he dissolved a pound in sufficient water to thoroughly wet four hags 
of seed, taking care to mix the seed thoroughly. As soon as the seed is dry.it 
can he sown. He used lime in the following way :—Make a boiling hot lime- 
wash. using good new lime, and mix the seed in it until thoroughly wetted. 
Bag at once. The bagging causes the seed to get very hot, and i* more effective 
than allowing the seed to dry' unbagged ; dressing with lime takes longer, but 
the seed comes up sooner and stronger than seed treated with the other pickles. 
To prevent crows taking the seed, dissolve about a pint of coal tar in water for 
three bags of seed. Members agreed that pickling with biuestone. if properly 
done, was effectual in preventing bunt Mr. Good said a farmer at Poit Boling- 
broke had sown wheat wet from the pickle and harrowed it in at once, with the 
result that the crop was very 4k smutty.” About four acres was left unbarrowed 
until the following morning, and this was quite free. Mr. O’Shanahan con* 
sidcred this due to the pickle being absoihed in the soil. 

Annual Show —It was decided not to hold the annual produce show on 
account of the unfavorable season. 

Mount Bryan East, February 5. 

Present—Messrs. H. Wilkins (Chairman), T. Wilks, J. Prior, T. Best, H. W. 
Collins, W. Bryce, J. Honan, W. H. Quinn (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Da ikying. —Considerable discussion took place on this subject, and the use 
of the separator in private dairies received considerable attention. Messrs. 
Wilks and lb ice spoke very strongly of the wilue of the separator, and stated 
they get three times as much profit in the hot weather from the separator butter 
as under the pan system. 

Chairman.- -Mr. T. Best was appointed Chairman for the ensuing year. 


Pyap, January 28. 

Present-- Messrs. K. F. Huselius (Chairman), T. Teale, T. Smith, C. Biilett, 
J. Holt, A. J. Brocklehurst, II. Mills, W, C. Rodgers (Hon. See.), and one 
visitor. 

Tomatoes. —Membeis reported tomato crop almost a complete failure, the 
fruit rotting instead of ripening. The Chairman reported that his plants failed 
to set fruit. 
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Onions. —Mr. Broeklehurst tabled onions grown from Bureau seed. Brown 
Globe were of very good quality, and the best he had seen for marketing. 
White Globe was large and good. His experience was that onions did best if 
sown in the field and not transplanted. 

Herds. —Members asked for information concerning the cultivation and 
preserving of culinary herbs. [Grow them in good loose, rich, deep soil, and 
when in flower cut and dry the herbs in a shady place, laid on cloths and quite 
thinly. Then rub off* the leaves, reject all twigs and stems, and pack tightly 
for sale.—G kn. Sec.] 

Murray Bridge, February 12. 

Present—Messrs, W. Lehmann (Chairman),F. If. Wurm, J. J. Stocker, W. 
Schubert, J. G. .Jacnsch, H. Block, IJ. Bretag, F. \V. Wundersitz, R. Edwards 
(Hon. Sec."), and one visitor. 

Wheat Experiments --Mr. AV under sit/ tabled fair sample of Twenty 
Weeks Wheat, aveiaging Shush. per acre. Mr. Block reported that from Loz. 
each of Pride of Barossa and Uravestook's Frampton Wheats, sown iu 1896, 
he obt lined ‘2 A lbs. of gram of each variety. This, sown in 1897, yielded 11 lbs. 
and 13lbs., respectively, of good grain. One ounce of Dart's Imperial wheat, 
sown in 1897, yielded 2lbs. fair grain 

Pigs. —The Chairman read the following paper:— 

Hearing and fattening purs on a dairy farm i* a profitable undertaking for the fanner, 
providing it is e.inied out on the best principles possible; otherwise it may turn out a 
useless waste of food and labor. Pigs consume all waste on the farm, mu h as skim milk, 
fallen fruit, unsaleable potatoes, drake, <fce. — artichs which as a rule have im selling value, 
hut if fed to pigs can be made to turn out as profitable as th»* principal products of the 
farm. 

To begin with, you must choose pigs that have not been starved in their youth, and 
should be a cross with the Berkshire, or nearly pure Berkshire, if you have an abundant e 
of feed. A Berkshire boar mated with a well-shaped sow, suitable for breeding, not 
necessarily of any pure breed, would produ *e a good elans of pigs. The sties should be 
room) and comfortable, t’aeing east, to ensure warmth of a cold winter morning, so that 
the mm when rising would shine into the part whore they ha\e their lair. This is essen¬ 
tial for young pigs, as they sutft r from the cold. A yard could also he const rue ted to 
allow for exorcise, as small wet sties will cause pigs to Income cramped and crippled in 
their legs. 

Jt is also necessary for the farmer to grow" certain kinds of products to help to fatten 
jugs with, besides the waste, such as hurley or peas, or anything that w ill give a good 
return m his particular district, and would not exhaust tin* soil to the same extent that 
growing wheat would Heavy crops of barley have been grown iu and around this district 
in good seasons. This could be stored in barns, and lasts tor several years for pigs' food, and 
would do away with buying expensive food in bail seasons. A successful farmer in this 
district purchased a well-bred Berkshir<* boar, a prize-taker, at the Mount Barker Show, tho 
progeny being a nice evenly grown class of pigs. When the young pigs are aliout five 
months old they arc shut up and fattened on skim milk and barley; at seven months they 
are tit for market, and weigh from lOOlbs. to MOibs., and being well fed and fine pigs, 
ho gets top prices. The more careless farmer lots his pigs roam about in gims paddocks, 
foods them with skim milk when he has got some, and manages to get some fat when the 
grass is green and his rows arc* all in milk: but, being grass-fed pigs, they make poor 
quality bacon, and when their heads are cut off very little is left of them; consequently the 
bacon-eurers shun his pigs, and ho has a difficulty in getting rid of them. The unthrifty 
fanner shuts his pigs up in a small, badly protected sty, he bundles them all in, largo and 
small; consequently the larger ones get nearly all the feed, and the small ones starve. 
Having been informed that such a farmer had some fat bacon pigs to dispose of, l went to 
inspect thorn, and found them up to their knees in muck, the larger one feasting on part 
of a fresh horn calf, the smaller ones turning over one of their dead mates, looking for a 
part to bogin on. Coming there about feeding time, the owner was about to give them 
their mid-day food, which consisted of two kerosinn tins of swamp water with a few 
handfuls of pollard added. Ho never succeeded in getting them fat, but had to kill and 
eat them himself to save buying more pollard. Before* getting through all of them, he 
and his wife were laid up for weeks with acute indigestion. 
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Bute, February 1. 

Present—Messrs. A. Schroeter (Chairman), H. Schroeter, W. H. Sharman, 
M. Stevens, J. W. Hall, W. Sluggett. E. Ebsary, J. J. Chapman, and D. Qreen 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Conference of Branches. -Members agreed to co-operate with Pine 
Forest Branch in holding a conference of Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Branches 
on March 28. 

Change of Seed. —-Lipson Branch wrote that the members, being convinced 
of the benefits to be derived from change of seed wheat, suggested that a regular 
system of exchange of seed should be established between the Blanches of the 
Bureau. Members were agreed as to the benefit derived from exchanging seed, 
but had already made their arrangements for the coming season. 


Meadows, February 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), T. B. Brooks, G Ellis, G. Usher, G. 
Rice, T. Usher, H. Y. Wade, W. Nicolle, W. A. Sunman (Hon. Sec.), and a 
number of visitors. 

Conference. —Mr. W. Pearson promised to prepare a paper for the 
Southern Conference, to be held at Strathalbyn on March 81, on " Cultivation 
of Peas, and their Value as a Farm Product.’' 

Branch Show. —It was decided to hold the annual produce show in con¬ 
nection with the Branch on Wednesday, March 16. 

Fruit Crop. —Some members stated they were obliged to pick their keep¬ 
ing apples and pears before they were ripe, in order to save them from the 
crows and parrots. The locusts have even attacked soft fruits, such as 
peaches, &c., this year. The potato crop is very poor, while the tomatoes have 
been scorched on the plants. 


Dowlingville, February 11. 

Present—Messrs. R. A. Montgomery (Chairman), J. Phelps, J. Burkin, T. 
Illman, R. Foggo, G. Inkster, and J. L. Broadbent (Hon. Sec.). 

Branch Conference. —Members regretted being unable to attend Con¬ 
ference of Branches, to be held at Alford on March 2 owing to being busy 
water-carting, and to the distance to travel. 

Manuring. —Mr. Foggo said he had had no better results from use of com¬ 
mercial fertilisers than from mixture of burnt dirt and farmyard manure. He 
thought this due to the dry season and to the seed being drilled in too deep. 
Members were of opinion that coating the seed with Thomas phosphate and 
superphosphate after pickling was injurious, as seed so treated had in every 
case not germinated as well as seed n >t treated. 


Nantawarra, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. C. Belling (in chair), A, L. Greensbields, R. Uppill, Jas. 
Nicholls, T. Dixon (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Branch Conference.*— Members are unable to attend Conference of 
Branches at Alford on March 28, owing to distance to travel. 

Wheat Experiments. — Mr. Nicholls reported favorably of Dart’s 
Imperial wheat; it was, however, rather late for the district. The Hon. Sec* 
baa got from a small strip of this wheat a yield equal to 20bush. per acre* 
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Mr. Belling reported having seen wheat which had been cut rather ripe for 
hay, chaffed up and the grain winnowed out. It was of good quality, and no 
more grains cut than a bad stripper would crack. 

Manuring. —Mr. Belling reported that his experiments with seed and manures 
put in with the drill had paid him well. The land treated was a fair average 
of the farm. No. 1 plot, sown with 40lbs. Steinwedel wheat and mixture of 
80lbs. English super and 32lbs. wood ashes per acre, yielded 12£bush. per acre. 
No. 2, treated with Thomas phosphate, lcwt. per acre, averaged 6bush. No. 
3, drilled in without manure, 3£bush. These were on verylight soil, with lime¬ 
stone nibble subsoil. On stiff red soil, mixed with sand in patches, 90lbs. 
English super returned 13£bush.; lcwt. Thomas phosphate, 1 Of bush.; broad¬ 
cast and unmanured, 5ibush. Forty pounds of wheat was in each case put in 
with the drill, and 45lbs. when broadcasting, The season was exceptionally 
dry throughout the spring, and his neighbors were often inquiring as to how 
the manured wheat was standing the dry weather. The result was very 
favorable, as the wheat suffered very little, and to be certain on this point 
samples of each plot were sent to the agent at Port Wakefield, who reported 
the samples weighed as follows :—Wheat manured with super, 62lbs. to the 
bushel; manured with Thomas phosphate, 62ilbs.; broadcasted, 62£lbs. to the 
bushed. From these figures, and bearing in mind that the year’s rainfall was 
only 10’730in., of which less than 2in. fell after August 31, it will be agreed 
that wheat lightly manured with phosphate will not suffer from dryness more 
than unmanured. 


Port Broughton, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. R. W. Bowden (Chairman), George Pattingale, W. Fowler, 
W. Bonnier, I. Rayson, and S. M. Bawden (Hon. Sec.). 

Conference. — In regard to the proposed Conference of Northern Yorke’s 
Peninsula Branches at Alford, on March 23, members of this Branch thought 
the place of meeting not suitable; it should be holden at Bute or Kadina, and 
a moonlight night should have been selected in place of the 23rd. Messrs. R. 
W. Bawden, W. Tonkin, W. R. Whittaker, W. Bennier, J. Barclay, and I. 
Rayson were delegated to attend. 

Exhibits. —By Mr. W, Tonkin—Red Straw w r heat, 3ft. 6in. high, yielding 
8£bush. per acre, drilled with English superphosphate. Similar wheat drilled 
without fertiliser, alongside, yielded only 4bush, per acre. He applied 1 ton 
fertiliser on twenty-five acres He thinks HOlbs. per acre quite enough for 
land in this locality. By Mr. W. Bennier—Three sorts of apples, and some 
peaches, pears, and nectarines, grown by himself, without any watering. Fairly 
good samples. 


Quorn, February 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. B. Rowe (Chairman), John Cook, R. Thompson, C. 
Potter, and A. F Noll (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. 

Flour Mill.— Arden Vale Branch inquired re establishing a flour mill at 
Quorn on co-operative principles. Members agreed that farmers generally 
would benefit considerably were such a mill established ; but it w r ould be better 
to await more favorable seasons before attempting the undertaking. 

Experiences with Seed Drill ant> Fertilisers.— Mr. John Cook 
read a paper, as follows:— 

In giving my experience of drilling versus broadcast sowing it will he necessary to refer 
back to the year 1867, at which time I was farming on what was then known as the 
Adelaide plains, north of the River Torrens, between Hindmarsk and the Reedbeds, on the 
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suctions now laid out in blocks and largely built upon ; in fact, the "block that the Hind- 
marsh tram stables rtow stand on was portion of the land I experimented upon; I say 
experimented, because at that time drilling was almost an unknown method of sowing 
wheat m the colony. The drill 1 obtained was one sent out or imported by Messrs. 
Tuxford (who were then largo importers of English-made farming implements), with the 
view of getting the drill introduced into the colony. Tho drill, however, lay so long in 
their yards that our climate took the usual effect upon machinery constructed mostly of 
wood, and I had some difficulty in getting it into working order. J was, however, 
determined to try an experiment to which 1 had given some thought, which was to give 
sheep manuio a fair trial against bonedust, the only manure that was used to any extent 
at that time. [Guano was used, but not to anything like the extent of bonedust. 

The plan 1 adopted whs to place a tarpaulin upon the headland, I then took five bucket¬ 
fuls of well riddled sheep manure and mixed one bucketful of seed, mixing thoroughly 
before putting it into the drill, preferring to mix as soon after pickling as possible, tho 
dampness of the pickle causing the finest portion of the manure to adhere to the seed. 1 
must here explain that the drill I used, being known as tho *• cup drill,” did not rub off 
the manure irom the seed, giving tho seed immediate benefit of the manure as soon as it 
germinated. This plan 1 found after several trials to be preferable to mixing and sowing 
the seed when dry. This plan I adopted for four years with very great success; tho first 
year I put in sixty acres of very poor worn and dirty land that had been cultivated for at 
least sixteen or eighteen years, using the sheep manure as already described; and from tho 
first appearance ot the plant it could be plainly seen what immense advantage the drilled 
and manured plant liad over that sown broadcast, and which for a considerable time 
successfully combated the progress of the wild oats, giving the field the appearance of a 
perfectly clean field viewed from a distance; and not until the wheat plant ceased growing 
and the seed commenced to mature did the oats manage to put in an appearance, and 
certainly not before tin* wheat was quite ripe enough to have been cut with the binder, 
had such machines been known at the time. I mention this to show had J wished to have 
cut the crop for wheat it was sufficiently matured before tin* oats could have interfered. 1, 
liow’ever, being largely in the hay trade, cut tho crop, one of the host 1 ever cut for hay, 
and that off what I before stated was much worn land. 

After adopting the above method for four years, i loft the old farm for fresh fields and 
pastures new in the newly opened districts lit the North, and located myself on the Rocky 
River in the Booyoolie aiea. Before giving my experience there, 1 may state that in 
experimenting with bonedust and sheep manure I saw no appreciable difference between 
the two manures, but must admit that the bonedust manufactured in those days was much 
inferior to that now in the market; and J must further state that a portion of' land that I 
sowed the bonedust on broadcast was not to be compared with that drilled in, giving the 
same amount of bonedust to the acre. It may be asked how, after such success with the 
drill, I abandoned the system, the explanation being that upon taking possession of the 
farm in tho Booyoolie area J, like most others, not being satisfied with the moderate 
amount wo were farming in tho old districts of, say, 200 or 300 acres, aspired to as many 
thousands, and upon the now and clean rich lands in the North got such splendid returns 
that 1 abandoned the drill (with which l could not put m more than ten acres per duv with 
a nine-tine drill) for the broadcast sower, witli w hich I could seed 100 acres if pressed. 
The return from the first crop sown broadcast gave mo a return of 40bush, per acre, and 
for the following eight years f had an average of 30busli [>er acre. Tliat was one of my 
principal reasons for dispensing with tho services of the drill. Now, however, as tho lund 
has grown poor by constant cropping year after year, 1 am firmly convinced that it will be 
absolutely impossible to continue in the old groove without returning something to the 
land m lieu of that of which we rob it, and 1 know of no means of doing so better than 
by the drill and patent or other manures. ’ 

Now I will refer to my experience of a more recent date, viz., that of last year, and 
although it was not such as that of 1867 to 1871 (caused solely by the want of moisture), 
it was sufficiently encouraging to warrant my saving and believing that, as the binder 
will eventually supersede all other means of taking off ear crop, so will the drill supersede 
all other means of putting it in. 

As most of you are aware, in the beginning of last season Messrs. Norman & Co. sent 
into this district an expert with their “ Superior ’’ seed drill, and offered to put in a 
limited number of acres with tho drill and their patent manures. Of this offer several 
farmers availed themselves, with the result that most of them, indeed, I may say all, are 
satisfied that with anything like a reasonable rainfall the drill, with a judicious application 
oi manure, will be of the greatest benefit to farmers where their land has become exhausted 
by continuous cropping. In my own case, this year l put in 250 acres with the drill (being 
successful in obtaining the drill above mentioned), using sheep manure and Thomas 
phosphate and bone phosphate. I did not notice any very marked difference in tho manures 
used, but should certainly prefer Thomas phosphate. Tho differences, however, in * the 
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crops drilled in with the manure were much better than those drilled without manure; the 
latter also showing much better than that sown broadcast. When using sheep manure I 
prefer that it should be as new as possible, not being in favor of the “ well rotted ” theory. 
The plan I follow when sowing early and the land is dry is to sow not less than 2in. deep, 
so that tho first slight shower will not cause the seed to germinate and then die off or 
malt should a spell of dry weather follow. When the land is moist and little fear of much 
dry weather following, then I consider lin. helow the surface quite sufficient. 

Home of the many advantages 1 have proved the drill to possess over the broadcast 
sower are in putting the seed and manure in together; the seed after germinating gets the 
immediate advantage and benefit of the manure, being there at the right time and right 
place, and we are hound to admit there is great advantage in getting a good start either in 
animal or vegetable life. With the wheat plant if it gets a good stall, aided by manure, 
I have found that it is capable of holding its own, and sometimes managing to distance 
tho wild oats—it greatest enemy. Another advantige of drilling is in the saving of seed, 
when at least I21bs. of seed can be saved per acre, or, say, 2(Jbush. on every 100 acres sown 
(which at lust year’s price means £6 upon every 100 acres sown]. There art 1 many other 
advantages I could point out in favor of drilling, but find I have prolonged my remarks to 
a much greater extent than I at first intended. 


Penola, February 12. 

Present—Messrs. 1). McKay (Chairman), Dr. F. Oekley, W. Miller, E. A. 
Stoney. J. Fowler, 8. B. Worthington, H. Ricketts, J. A. Ricldoch, and T. II. 
Artaud (Hon. Sec.) 

South-Eastern Con Terence. —Most of the member*notified their intention 
to be present at the Conference of South-Eastern Branches, at Bordcrtown, on 
March 10, and to take samples of produce and home industries for exhibition 

Rain pale. —Recorded by Hon. Sec. October, 1897* l *070in.; November, 
MIOin.; December, 0*210in.; total for 1897, 21*01;Sin. For January, 1898, 
0l90in. Average for thirty-five years, 26*993in. Highest rainfall, 1803, 
40’9»mi.; lowest. 1887, l(v35in. 

Exhibit. —Hon. Sec tabled a very fine specimen of Pond’s Seedling Plum, 
grown by Mr. J. Darwent, at Coonawarra Fruit Colony. 

Locusts.— Locusts are doing much injury to soft fruits and various plants 
and trees. Mr. K. A. Stoney said lie had tried several supposed remedies 
ineffectually. Mr. McKay attributed the increased number of locusts to the 
mild winter. Frosty weather checked their increase. [It has often been 
asserted that the locusts can be poisoned in myriads with the pollard, treacle, 
and Paris green mixture. Use 4ozs. Paris green, 4pts. treacle. 2d lbs. pollard, 
enough water to make a hard paste, and break into lumps the size of a cob-nut. 
A icmedy adopted in ('ape Colony is to disst lve Uiozs. washing soda in 
lgall. of water, then add 8ozs. white arsenic. When this is dissolved add 
4ll)s. sugar and 4galls. more water. Mix chaff with this till all is absorbed, 
and scatter the chaff where the locusts are gathered.— Gen. Sec.] 

Homestead Meeting. —On the invitation of Captain J. Fowler, it was 
decided to hold the next meeting of the Branch at his orchard, on Coonawarra 
Fruit Colony (late Penola Fruit Colony), after an inspection of the various 
orchards. An invitation from Mr. J. A. Riddoeh to visit the Coonawarra 
wine cellars, and to witness the wine-making operations, was also accepted. 

Lung and Intestinal Worms in Sheep and Cattle.—A very interesting 
article upon this subject, as published in the New Zealand Fanner , was read 
by the Hon. Sec., as follows:— 

The researches of Professor Brown in reference to 14 Parasites of tho Lungs of the Sheep,” 
and of Professor Me Fad yean, Principal of the Royal Veterinary College, L-mdon, relative to 
“ pArasitio Gastro- enteritis in Lambs ami in Cattle/’ have enabled farmers to obtain investiga¬ 
tions by the best veterinary talent at much less expense than if they had to employ it them¬ 
selves. These long and patient investigations have s dved the problem of the mysterious, »nd 
i$ recent years more frequent, recurrence of certain acute diseases among flocks and herds 
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about the origin and nature of which stockowners have held widely conflicting opinions. Even 
when local veterinary surgeons have been consulted, as has been the case in the United 
Kingdom, respecting exceptional and apparently unaccountable mortality among stock, the 
experts have been at fault, and unable to arrive at any definite conclusion. Such precisely 
were the circumstances attendant on outbreaks of disease among lamb flocks in Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, and other English counties in the autumn of 1894, followed bv similar attacks 
in the autumn of 1893, occasioning in both seasons an alarming number of deaths. Local 
veterinary surgeons, who had personally investigated the circumstances attending the 
deaths, and inquired into the system of management of the stock, wen' in disagreement both 
as to the origin and exact nature of the disease. This, and the extensive losses reported, 
determined the authorities of the Royal Veterinary College to institute an adequate investiga¬ 
tion of the subject, and in an tit ination of a recurrence of the disease in the autumn of 1896, 
in October last a circular was addressed to members of the veterinary profession practising in 
Lincolnshire and Leicestershire, requesting them to co-operate in the investigation by sending 
dead lambs or their viscera to the college laboratory in the event of their being consulted 
regarding lamb disease. This request was soon followed by the delivery of the specimens 
asked for, and during the latter half of Octobo and the first half of November entire carcases 
or viscera from about forty fatal cases reached the laboratory. Again, in the early part of 1896 
application was made to the college authorities by a member of the Royal Agricultural Society 
for an investigation into a serious disease w hich had been for many years prevalent among the 
cattle on his farm. The first fatal case occurred in the year 1879* Fro n that time onward 
the farm was never free from the disease, and the number of cases gradually increased until 
in 1895 fourteen animals died. In January, 1896, two animals in the last stage of the disease 
were sent to the Royal Veterinary College in order that they might be submitted to post¬ 
mortem examination. These animals were in very emiciated condition, and they had profuse 
diarrhoea; they presented the appearance of animals in the last stage of tuberculosis, but they 
had no cough, and physical examination gave no evidence of the existence of that disease. 
The following abbreviation of Professor McFadyean’s reports on “ Parasitic (/astro-enteritis in 
Lambs,*’ published in the Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal, and on the same disease 
(Disorder of the Stomach and Intestines) in cattle will furnish important information it is 
necessary that owners of stock should be possessed of. 

A knowledge of the symptoms of the malady which occasioned heavy losses in the lamb 
flocks of the English Midland Counties in the autumns of 1894, 1895, and 1896 was gathered 
from the leports furnished by veterinary surgeons, who forwarded animals or viscera for 
examination, and from personal examination of diseased lambs in three different flocks. The 
most constant symptom was scouring, and this was seldom or ever absent in animals in which 
the illness lasted for a few days. The diarrhoea was accompanied by rapid wasting and loss of 
appetite. Abnormal thirst was frequently noted, and in some cases the lambs displayed an 
inclination to lick sand or earth. This morbid propensity appeared to have been present much 
more frequently than it was noticed during life, for the presence of sand and earth in the 
stomachs was very generally found at the po»t in rtnn. The temperature was generally above 
normal, varying from 105° Fabr. to 103° Fabr. Cough, as a rule, was not a symptom that bad 
attracted the notice of the owner or shepherd. In some cases the course of the illness was very 
acute, the animals dying within twenty-four hours; but, as a rule, the lambs were more or 
less ill for several days or weeks The mortality varied trora b per cent, to 20 per cent., and 
in some flocks all the lambs appealed to be more or lc*s affected. On one of the farms visited 
only ram lambs were attacked, but these had not been pastured with the ewe lAmbs for some 
months previously. On all the farms from which specimens had been obtained the disease 
was confined to the lambs, the ewes and other sheep over a year old escaping. 

In regard to the cause of the disease, the laboratory record of over forty pout-mortem exami¬ 
nations shows that in a large proportion of cases two or more species of parasites were found 
m association, and it became necessary to inquire how far these were severally responsible for 
the illness and death of the animals in which they were found. Three of them—viz., the 
8trongylus rufesceus, the Strongylus con tortus, and the Trichocephalas affinis—certainly 
ca'.not have any importance assigned to them in this connection. The first of these was only 
found in one instance, the second was encountered in the fourth stomach in a few cases, while 
the third wns present in the large bowel in eighteen cases, but in only six of these were the 
parasites*' numerous. The Strongylus fllaria (white hair-worm) was present in thirty of the 
cases, and in eighteen of these the lungs were the seat of lesions that were presumably excited 
by it, and which must have materially contributed to moke the animal ill. Owners and 
shepherds did not know what the deaths were due to, but they knew from former experience 
of the disease that the 44 lung worm” was not the cause. Furthermore, the most constant 
lesion in the disease which prevailed in the autumn was in the stoma* h, and the most oonstant 
symptom diarrhoea, and for neither of these could parasites present in the air passages be held 
responsible* 

The discovery of the true cause of the disease is to be credited to the Veterinary College 
authorities, who in the course of the pootemortem researches, ascertained the presence in thi 
fourth stomach, its mucous membrane and contents of hosts of “ small nematode worms.” 
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The term means that the worms belong to the new species fully described and illustrated in the 
printed report. The worms in question are so small that they may be easily overlooked, and 
indeed they are almost certain to be overlooked if the person making the post-mortem exami¬ 
nation relies upon a naked-eye inspection of the stomach and its contents. Even when present 
in thousands m the muddy contents of the stomach it is impossible to detect them with the 
naked eye, unless a very thin stratum of the liquid in examined, but they may be easily made 
out when a little of the contents or a scraping of the lining membrane of the stomach is sus¬ 
pended in water and examined in a flat-bottomed glass dish. When taken from the stomach 
of a recently diseased animal they display active movement, but when putrefaction of the 
carcase sets in they soon die and shrivel up. If some time has elapsed since the animars death 
the worms are generally most numerous in the stomach contents. In the perfectly fresh 
stomach they are generally in the greatest number on the lining membrane, but even then they 
may bo present in hundreds in the liquid contents. Since it was announced at a meeting of 
Council of the Royal Agricultural Society in November of last year that the cause'of 'the 
disease then prevalent among iambs was this hitherto undescribed species of nematode worm 
in the fourth stomach, it was suggested that this worm is merely an immature form of the 
StTOngylus contort us, a well-known parasite, often noted to be the cause of epizootic 1 "gastritis 
in lambs both in the United Kingdom and abroad. Professor McFadyean at some length in 
his report exposes the falsity of this idea, but this phase of the subject, though specially 
attractive for scientists, 1ms little interest for fanners. 

In reference to the medicinal treatment of diseased lambs. Professor McFadyean says:—“ It 
must be reluctantly confessed that while the cause of this form of lamb diseases is plain 
enough, the curative treatment of it yet leaves much to bo desired. In each of the three last 
autumns the afflicted flocks were treated with a variety of drenches, and so far as could 
he ascertained these were about equally unsuccessful in saving the lives of the lambs that 
were already ill before treatment was begun. This is no reproach to the veterinary surgeons, 
who have an admitted difficulty in killing internal parasites that are more resistant to poison 
than the animals that harbor them ” Advantage was taken of the opportunity presented by 
the post-mortem examinations made at the Veterinary College to test the killing power of some 
of the agents in common use against worm diseases m calves and lambs. The results of these 
experiment* are udculated to give a shock to the confidence which has been hitherto pretty 
generally placed in some of the parasiticides mentioned. Turpentine is a sheet-anchor in the 
treatment of diseases caused by the round worms, and there appears to be a considerable body 
of clinical evidence it its favor; but it has to be observed that in the strength of 2\ per cent, 
with milk it appeared to have no serious effect on white thread w orms (S. fUaria) that had been 
immersed in the twelve hours Even with double that strength it had no apparent effect after 
a two hours* exposure. In practice it would be impossible to ensure n two hour’s contact 
between worms in the stomach of a living sheep and a 5 per cent, solution of turpentine, 
because of the necessity of considerably diluting the terpentine for administration and the 
rapid absorption that sets in as soon as it comes in contact with the mucous membrane 4 of the 
stomach. It need hardly he pointed out that if the circumstances arc so unfavorable for the 
ensuring of contact between a sufficiently concentrated solution of turpentine and stomach 
worms, the difficulty is immensely greater in the case of parasites lodged in the bronchial tubes 
or lung tissues. 

Arsenic also appears to he a very weak parasiticide, since a twelve hours’ exposure to 
Fowler’s solution diluted with forty times its bulk of water left the white thread-worms still 
active. This represents a strength of igr. in lOozs., and a stronger solution could not in safety 
be kept in contact with the mucous membrane of the stomach for anything like twelve hours. 
Besides, it must ho mentioned that even undiluted Fowler’s solution (4gi\s. to loz. of liquid) 
did not kill stomach worms with a tw*o hours' exposure, and loz. of Fowler'& solution is a 
poisonous dose for a lamb. 

Carbolic acid and chloroform appear to be much more injurious to adult nematode worms 
than turpentine or arsenic, but. less active than lysol (a watery solution of tar oils). In each 
of the series of experiments a 1 per cent, solution of this substance in water proved fatal to 
worms inten minutes, and since half a pint of such a solution may with safety be given to a 
lamb of six months old, the experiments bold out strong hopes that lysol may prove valuable 
in the treatment of parasitic gastritis. It has to be observed, however, that while the experi¬ 
ments discredit the employment of turpentine, arsenic, and carbolic acid in the treatment of 
animals already ill from hoose or parasitic gastritis, they do not prove that these agents aie value¬ 
less when repeatedly administered in safe doses to apparently healthy lambs as a preventive. For 
the cure of animals already ill an agent strong enough to kill the adult, sexually mature worms 
is required, and there can he no doubt that the resistance which such worms offer to solutions 
that are strong poisons to the host, is aae rib able to the difficulty with which their chitinous 
integument is penetrated by the solutions. It is possible, however, that the younger worms 
when they are first taken into the stomach are more easily killed owing to their having a thinner 
integument. Repeated doses of turpentine may thus be capable of preventing an attack of 
parasitic gastritis, though powerless to cure it. 

Consideration is next given in the report to the means of prevention, which is proverbially 
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better than a cure. The cause of the disease is, in the narrowest sense of the word, the 
presence of the parasites described in the fourth stomach, but with circumstances that favor 
the introduction of the worms into the alimentary canal. In the first place it must be under* 
stood that a single nematode worm, or oven several, would have no appreciable effect on the 
general health of the lamb, because indefinite multiplication of the species does not go on 
within the body. A single impregnated female worm may produce thousands of eggs or 
embryos, hut these do not develop into mature individuals within the body, or serve there as 
the starting point of a new generation. They are passed out with the excrement, and after¬ 
wards, at an unascertained stage of development, they may find their way into the stomach of 
another lamb. From this it will be obvious that the parasites might be present in a flock for 
years without causing any deaths, and without setting up any symptoms of illness. Such 
might be the case if the flock had a wide range of pasture, as that would reduce the chances 
of the parasites voided by after U d animals finding their way in large numbers into the alimentary 
canal of animals then or at a later period put to graze on the same laud. But in p oportion 
as the number of sheep kept on a given area are increased tho chances of the re-entrance 
of the parasites with food or water would be multiplied, and a point might thus be reached at 
which the majority of the flock would come to harbor worms in such numbers as would pro¬ 
duce the characteristic disease. It will he gathered from what has been stated that over¬ 
stocking plays a most important part in causing tho disease. Fields on which a large number 
of lambs aflteted with the disease have boon guized are certain to be highly contaminated, and 
lambs put to graze on such fields the following season run great risk of infection. A striking 
illustiation of this danger was afforded by a cafe in which only the ram lambs on a particular 
farm suffered On inquiry it was found that the disease had been prevalent in the preceding 
autumn, and that the ram 1 »mbs had been gTazed apart from the ewe lambs on a field in which 
the diseased lambs had been kept during the first outbreak. 

It has already been stated that the power of multiplication within the body is limited, as 
the eggs or young worms produced there are voided wi’h the excrement. It is equally impor¬ 
tant to know that no reproduction at all bikes place external to the body. The eggs or 
liberated embryo become dispersed in the soil or find their way into water and although they 
no doubt undergo a certain stage of development, they do not attain adult size or sexual 
maturity until they are taken into the stomach. Their powers of exist (‘nee must be sufficient 
to enable them to withstand considerable vicissitudes of weather ; but it is highly probable 
that they have a comparatively limited duration of life outside the body. It appears unlikely 
that ihere sexually immature parasites can maintain their existence for yearn in soil or water, 
and hence even badly contaminated soil would probably again be safe if sheen were kept off t 
for two or three years. One can only speculate regarding the efficacy of suclh agents as lim e 
or salt when applied to the land with the object of killing the worms, but if the parasites ar e 
anything like so resistant in their earlier stages of development as they are when full grown, 
it is difficult to believe that any chemical not absolutely destructive to the herbage could be 
relied on to kill tho worms in the soil. 

Parasitic Gastro-enteritis in Catt/e.—As already Btated, an acute form of disease made 
its appearance among a previously healthy herd of cattle on a Yorkshire farm in 1879. 
Its introduction was imputed to a bull purchased in 1877 from a herd in which no cases 
of the disease heiinafter described were known to have occur ted before or since the year 
1877. For a year and a half after purchase this bull appeared to be in perfect health, 
but in 187<> (which was a very wet year) he gradually developed symptoms of disease, 
and in spite of treatment died in tne autumn. During his illness the null was running 
in the pastures with the cows. From that time the farm has never been free from the disease* 
The principal symptoms of the disease were diarrhoea and gradual loss of condition. 
There was no cough, and the appetite was but little interfered with. As a rule, the 
animals continued to eat well up to the very last. The majority of the beasts attacked were 
young animals, but when an older cow was attacked the course of the disease always appeared 
to he more rapid than in the younger animals. Between 1890 and 1895 there did not appear 
to be any appreciable relationship betw een the number of deaths and the wetness of the 
season. In January, 1896, two animals in the last stage of the disease were sent to the 
Royal Veterinary College in order that they might be submitted to postmortem examination. 
After a few days* observation they were slaughtered, and in each case all the organs were 
found to be healthy save the fourth stomach and the intestines. The main seat of 
was the fourth stomach, the lining membrane of which was inflamed. Microscopic examina¬ 
tion of the stomach wall and contents brought to light the presence of numerous small round 
worms of the species that must he held responsible for the long scries of deaths of cattle op 
this farm. This worm, named Strongylus convolutus, from its tendency to coil itself up in 
the mucous membrane, had occasioned losses of cattle in Germany in 1890. The treatment 
there of affected animals comprised the isolation of all purging, a liberal diet, and bi-weekly 
doses of turpentine. It is necessary to explain that although the disease is not contagious k 
the ordinary sense of the word, still it may he communicated to healthy cattle by gracing them 
on the Mine pasture with deceased animals, aince the duns of the latter must contain lane 
numbers of egg* or embryos. During the whole of thelime the diseaee prowledonSw 
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English farm its nature remained obscure, and in no single case did the treatment adopted 
sumee to effect a cure, although sometimes the progress of the disease appeared to be checked 
for a period of some mouths. In 1895 it was recommended that the apparently healthy cattle 
should also be treated with turpentine once a month. That treatment was carried out during 
the year, but in spite of it no fewer than eighteen animals died in 1896, the turpentine 
appearing to be powerless to effect a cure when once the disease had made some headway. In 
addition to the two cows slaughtered for post-moitem examination, four of the apparently 
hopeless cases were sent to the college for experimental treatment. One of these died, or, 
more strictly speaking, was killed when at the point of death, from the disease. Another 
made considerable progress towards improvement, and was killed to ascertain the condition of 
the stomach aftar treatment with lysol, and the two others are still under observation. 
Regarding the results of the experimental treatment, it would be premature to speak at 
present. 


Watervale, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. S. Solly (in chair), H. Beck, W. Smith, E. Leithbridge, E. 
Treloar, and E. E. Sobels (Hon Sec.). 

Branch Show.—I t was decided on account of the dry season, and the 
consequent poorness of produce, not to hold the annual fruit, flower, and 
produce show this year. 

Ophthalmia. —Members reported prevalence of bad eyes amongst the 
cattle, principally milch cows, of the district. The eyes run badly at first, then 
a white film appears over the ball of the eye, considerably impairing the sight, 
and later on inflammation sets in. [Bathe the eyes twice a day with 4ozs. of 
tincture of opium in a quart of water. If possible, keep the animal in the 
shade, and, if milch cows, keep a damp doth over the eyes, and moisten it 
occasionally.— Gen. Sec.] _ 


Appila-Yarrowie, February 4, 

Present—Messrs. J. H. Bottrall (Chairman), J. M. Grant, J. W. F. Hill, 
J. O'Connell, W. Stacey, P. Lawson, II. Klemm, and two visitors. 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. O'Connell reported as follows on experiments 
with different varieties of wheat, sown between May 27 and June 8:— 
Dart's Imperial, yield per acre lBJcwts. hay and lObush. wheat weighing 01 Jibs, 
to bushel; Australian Wonder, 23cwts. hay, ll|bush. grain, weight 60$lhs.; 
Early Pam, 27cwts. hay, 13bush, grain, weight 04Jibs.; King's Solid Straw, 
20|cwts,hay, 9bush. grain, weight 62Jlbs.; Medea, 31cwts. hay, 12bush. grain, 
651bs. weight; Baart, 24|ewts. hay, 1 ftjbush. grain, 04Jlbs. weight; White 
Tuscan, 26jcwts. hay, lObush. grain, 62Jibs, weight; White Naples, 17fcwts. 
hay, lOJbush. grain, 64lbs. weight; Zealand, 16j|cwt8. hay, lljbush. grain, 
63|lbs. weight; Allora, 21Jcwts. hay, 12|bush. grain, 61 Jibs. weight. He 
considered Early Para the best all-round wheat, and Medea best for hay, 
Allora broke down badly, and Australian Wonder was hard to thrash and clean, 
with small dark grain. The returns would have been heavier but for heavy 
winds and the ravages of sparrows. Mr. Stacey stated that he had got a return 
of three bags per acre from King's Rust-resistant wheat, while Rattling Jack 
alongside only gave 7£bush. He strongly recommended the former wheat for 
hay, but not for milling unless mixed with other wheats. It weighed 64lbs. to 
the bushel. 

Manuring. —Mr. Stacey reported having put in ninety-three acres with the 
drill, eighty-five acres being manured with bonedust, The manured portion, 
which was cut for hay, did not give a better return than the unmanured* 
though it looked as if it would have yielded more grain. He found he could 
easily drill in twenty-five acres per day, and believed it would pay to drill the 
eeed in without manure. About fifteen miles from his farm, bonedust had 
given splendid results this season. 
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Stock Complaint.— The Chairman referred to prevalence of the disease 
common amongst their stock during past few years. More cattle had died 
recently from the complaint, and on being examined the gall was found to be 
very much enlarged and the lungs much inflamed. 


Koolunga, February 3. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), J. Sandow, R. Palmer, J. 
Butterfield, W. T. Cooper, R. Jackson, J. Jones, W. Ballinger, J. Button, 
G. Pennyfield (Hon. Sec), and two visitors. 

Conference of Branches. —It was decided to co-operate with Pine 
Forest Branch in holding a Conference of Northern Y.P. Branches, at Alford, 
on March 23. 

Field Trial. —It was decided to try to arrange for a field trial of seed and 
manure drills in the district at an early date. 


Naracoorte, February 12. 

Present—Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), I). Melnnes, S. Schinckel, J. Wynes, 
H. Buck, and R. U. Paris (Hon. Sec.). 

South-Eastern Conference.— Several members promised to attend 
Annual Conference of South-Eastern Branches at Bordertown, on March lfi, 
and Mr. Paris promised to prepare a paper on “ Payment for Milk by Results.” 

Drilling and Manuring. —An interesting discussion took place on paper 
on this subject, read at previous meeting by Mr. Smith. The Chairman said 
one advantage of the drill was in the saving of seed and manure. Mr. (Whittle- 
borough told him that in the Neuarpar district he invariably got good results 
from the use of various phosphatic manures. Mr. Buck said that guano which 
received no rain when put on the crop did not nearly give such good results 
as when rain fell on it. Mr. Wynes said that the drill, no doubt, saved a con¬ 
siderable amount of seed. He had inspected crop manured with Thomas 
phosphate, which was no better than the unmanured crop adjoining. 

Improvement of Stock. —Mr. Mclnncs read a paper on this subject, of 
which the following is the substance :— 

Excepting sheep, which arc improving every year, our farm stock hive very much 
deteriorated during the past few years. This is very largely due to th«* use of worthless sires. 
To improve our stock we must obtain the services of well-bred sires, and mate them with 
suitable females. It is the purity of the sire that improves the stock, as all outward 
appearances come from him, and the internal purity from tne dam. Never use a cross-bred 
sire. How often you see breeders when they want a sire look at a few pounds in the price. 
It is a serious mistake trying to save a shilling and lose pounds, for remember 4 ‘ like begets 
like.” When I say never use a cro*>s- bred sire, do not think I do not believe in cross-bred 
stock, for I do; but not in sires, for you never saw' a cross-bred sire make much of a name for 
himself. Every breeder cannot become a stud breeder, because you cannot let your stud sire 
amongst cioss-bied dams. If you do, when he goes back to his pure dams, he may taint the 
stock and undo what took years to do. How often do some people say breeding goes in at the 
mouth. They are sadly in error. If you have not the breeding you cannot make an animal 
look aiiything. You can stuff as much as you like down a scrubber, and it will never look 
anything. It does not cost any more to feed a well-bred animal than it does a scrubber, and 
you will have something for your trouble, and he able to compete in any market. Every 
breeder who buys a pure-bred sire for service for himself is doing himself a good turn and a 
great deal for his country. New markets are opening up in strange lands; therefore let us try 
and improve our stock as our forefathers have done. 

A short discussion followed. The Chairman said that heavy draught horses 
were not required for farm work in this district, and members agreed with the 
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Chairman that the lighter horses were more suitable. Members were of the 
opinion that so long as the council allowed bulls to run on the commonage 
there was no use trying to breed good cattle. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Buck tabled good specimen of watermelon, which was duly 
sampled. The Chairman showed good specimen of skinless barley. 


Onetree Hill, February 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowmau (Chairman), F. Bowman, G. Bowman, F. 
Barritt, and J. Clucas (Hon. Sec.). 

Fodder Plants.— Mr. Barritt recommended the cultivation of tree lucern 
on an acre or two of sandy soil. He had heard several speak favorably of it 
as a fodder, and it was besides worth) the attention of beekeepers. Mr. G. 
Bowman said it was doing well in several places in tbe district. Tamarisk 
(Tamarix galiica) also grew very readily on sandy land, and provided a fair 
quantity of fodder which stock became fond of. Mr. Barritt said he knew from 
experience that milch cows fed upon tamarisk shoots did well. Lucern was 
also recommended for sowing in dry districts. Members wished to know best 
time to sow seed of tree lucern. [The best time to sow seed is in the warm 
weather in sheltered position. Seed may be sown now with fair prospect of 
success.— Gen. Skc.j. 

Covering Haystacks.— Considerable discussion took place on the covering 
of haystacks. Mr. Barritt said he had been experimenting with new wheat 
bags slit open and sewn together in handy sized covers, also with wheat cloth. 
The former got a good coating of tar, and the latter was well painted with 
boiled oil and beeswax. He believed each would last for several years, and 
would consequently prove more economical than thatching with straw, under 
which tons of hay were often damaged. These covers would also be convenient 
in cases of emergency, such as covering the stack in course of construction 
should rain come on. A surface of 160 sq. yds. could be covered at a cost of 
about £4. 

Poultry. —Mr. Barritt advised farmers to utilise their stubble for the 
poultry. Temporary shelters could cosily be provided, and with a good supply 
of water they will do well. The water supply could be regulated by means of 
an oilcan filled with water and turned mouth under upon a shallow trough. By 
inserting a thin wedge to give the can a slight tilt an automatic flow of water 
could be effected, and would last for several days. 


Gladstone, February 5. 

Present—Messrs. J. Tonkin (Chairman), J. H. Bundle, E. Matthiesson, 
J. Shephard, C. Gallasch, J. King, T. Hortin, W. A. Wornum, B. Griffiths, J. 
Brayley, J. Gallasch, E. Coe, and J. Milne (Hon. Sec.). 

Crops. —The Chairman reported his crops averaged 6bush. per acre, that 
manured with fewt. Thomas phosphate per acre being no better than the 
unmanured. Mr. King averaged 9bush. to lObush. and 1 ton of hay per acre. 

Baling Hay. —Mr. Matthiesson called attention to Professor Lowrie’s state¬ 
ment, that at the Royal Agricultural Society’s trial in England a hav-baling 
machine baled 63 tons of new hay at a cost for power and labor of 6d. per ton. 
Members who had seen the baling machine at Booyoolie at work this season were 
of opinion that it could not be done for less than 10s. per ton, and the price 
quoted by Professor Lowrie was misleading. 
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Farming. — Mr. King read a paper on “ Farming: Past, Present, and 
Future,” as follows :— 

Tn the past farming has been carried on in a very slovenly way. When the land was 
new and clean farmers ploughed, scarified, and some only harrowed in their crops, with 
the result that, in a few years the land became very dirty, and only gave very indifferent 
crops. Farmers found that they would have to alter their way of farming, and for some 
years they have mostly put in only fallow ground that has been lying out for one or more 
years, and it pays much better, although they may not have so much under cultivation, 
it seems a great pity that we should have so much land lying idle for nearly twelve months 
in bare fallow : but I admit that it is far better tlian the old way of raking and scraping 
in all wc could, fallow or no fallow. With the help of the seed and manure drill we will 
be able to still further improve our way of farming, by fallowing only half as much as wo 
intend putting under crop next season , the other half to either plough up stubble or leave 
alone, and by using from lewt. to 2cwt j of artificial manure jut acre the result would be as 
good a crop or bettor (very dry seasons excepted) than we generally get off late fallow, 
and then we should have that much more land to run sheep or other stock on, and by 
feeding down the paddocks we intend putting under crop next year we need not lot many 
seeds of wild oats, &c\, be shed on the land, so as to keep same as clean as possible. Our 
paddocks are far too large at present, as very often on the part of the paddock we are 
ploughing the sheep will not stay, going away from the teams or to where the feed is 
sweeter, whereas if the paddocks were only one-third to half the size we could make the 
sheep stay near the teams and ((at off the feed, instead of ploughing it in, as we often do 
now. By using the drills and manures we will gradually improve our land so that wc will 
be able to keep more stock, as the manure will show for years in the crops and feed. By 
putting the seed in with the drill we can oither horse-hoe it or by only cross-harrowing 
we can kill a lot of weeds, as on account of the wheat being in the hollows and the weeds 
on the ridges we do not pull up much wheat, but a good many weeds, liarrowing 
also improves the ground by keeping it from cracking so much when the dry weather 
sots in. It checks the weeds more than it does the wheal, and gives the latter a 
better chance to get ahead. We will have to use the sheaf binders more in the 
future, and either use the steam thrasher or header more. They will come very 
much more into use in a few years than they have been in the past, as by cutting our 
crops so much earlier we do not run nearly as many risks as by leaving it for a stripper. 
If one only walks over ground that has been cut with a binder and then walks over that 
which has been stripped you can hardly find any shed grains after the binder, whereas 
after the stripper there is nearly always from one up to several bushels per acre shed out 
and wasted. By using the binder we can start from a week to a fortnight earlier than 
with the stripper, and then we have the straw and chaff, which is estimated to contain 70 
per cent, to 80 per cent nutriment of hay, which would feed a lot of stock; and again, 
by using the thrasher and binder we can go in for more rotation of crops by growing oats 
and barley, which certainly is a change after so much wheat, if not a very great change. 
The binder also cleans the ground very much better than the stripper. One has only to 
go and look at a piece of ground that has been cut several times for hay, and you will see 
that which has been cut with the binder is by far the cleanest. The binder will also clear 
most of the weeds, such as sheep weed, mustard or wild turnip, &c., which, I am sorry to 
say, has become very plentiful tliis last few years. Now, I think our horses cost us too 
much to feed every year. Asa rule we use from fifty acres to 100 acres of our crop every 
year to feed our working stock, which f think is far too much. I think by using, say, 
from 30 per cent, to 50 per cent, straw chaffed with our hay (oat straw preferred) we could 
feed our horses much cheaper. This year 1 used from 40 per cent, to 50 per cent, straw 
for my own horses (some oaten straw, hut mostly wheaten), and they have done more work 
with less bran, pollard, or crushed stuff than ever before, and looked bettor at the end of 
the season, having put in over 800 acres of crop besides doing a lot of fallowing. I do not 
think I used more than 40 tons to »50 tons of hay and about 30 tons of straw as bad as tho 
season has been, whereas one of my neighbors told me they had used about 100 tons of hay 
(the farm is about the same size as mine, only they have not so much under crop, but have 
done more fallowing and done it better than over before). We may have to use a little 
more bran and pollard or crushed stuff by using so much straw, but it would be much 
cheaper all the same. 1 have thought for a good many years that mules would be much 
cheaper to keep than horses, especially in our northern and drier districts, as thoy at© so 
much hardier than horses and would stand hard times much better. No doubt the better 
you feed the mule the more work he would do. The following clipping was taken from a 
paper At a sale at Trundle, near Keilor, Victoria, the stock farm of the late Mr. 
Edward Wilson, one of the proprietors of tho Argun, more than ninety mules were disposed 
of. The finest Egyptian, Spanish, and French stallion asses had been procured at heavy 
cost, and roulos from 16 hands to 17 hands high bad been bred. Mr. Wilson foresaw m 
demand that has been so slow in arising, but it has remained for others to reap from hi* 
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sowings.” Now, I think if we could breed mules that height they would do move work 
than our best farm horses and live much longer; consequently we would not want to breed 
so many every year as we do with horses, and we would have less young stock to keep. 
What we want is for someone with money to take mule-breeding up, or else import 
stallions so that we could breed them ourselves, and I feel sure that in a few years there 
would be more mules on our farms than horses, as we would find them much cheaper to 
keep for the amount of work they would do than horses. 


Cherry Gardens, February 8. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wright (Chairman), R. Gibbins, J. Choate, G. Brumby, 
C. Lewis, J. Richards, S. Potter, T. Jacobs, G. Hicks, J. Metcalf, C. Ricks 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Exhibits. —The Hon. Sec. tabled samples of Kaffir corn and sorghum 
grown on dry hill slopes without irrigation, also sample of ensilage of good 
quality. He also showed currant grapes and plums grown on steep hill sides, 
the soil being ironstone gravel over stiff clay. 

Conference. —Delegates were appointed to attend Conference of Southern 
Branches at Strathalbyn on March 31. 


Boothby, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Way (Chairman), R. M. B. Whyte, T. Sims, A. 
Turnbull, M. Leonard, J. A, Foulds, and G. T. Way (Hon Sec.). 

Change of Seei> —Some discussion took place on letter from Lipson 
Branch, suggesting exchange of seed wheat between the different Branches of 
the Bureau. Members agreed as to the benefits of an occasional change of 
seed, but the distance they would have to cart their seed from the nearest port 
(thirty miles each way) would be in the way of the members doing anything in 
the matter. 

Water Conservation. —Considerable discussion took place on this subject, 
the outcome of which was that Mr. Sims promised to prepare a paper on a 
water scheme for the district. 

Hon. Sbc. —Mr. R. M. B. Whyte was appointed lion. Sec., vice Mr. G. T. 
Way, who resigned his position. 

Exhibit. —Mr. Sims tabled peculiar cluster of almonds, a dozen or more 
fruits growing closely together on a small branch. On the tree from which 
this was picked there was a number of similar clusters. 


Mundoora, February 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. Blake (Chairman), T. Watt, J. Loveridge, W. Atkinson, 
N. J. Francis, W. Aitchison, W. Longmire, W. J. Shearer, T. Haines, A. 
McDonald, G. Haines, A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.), J. Harford (Port 
Broughton Branch), and five visitors. 

Conference. —Delegates were appointed to attend Conference of Northern 
Yorke’s Peninsula Branches, to be held at Alford on March 23. 

Manuring. —Mr. Harford gave an instructing address on this subject, 
explaining various matters connected with the formation of soils, their exhaus¬ 
tion by constant removal of some of their most important constituents, and the 
consequent necessity for replacing these by means of fertilisers. He tabled 
samples of superphosphate, Thomas phosphate, bonedust, guano, &c., and 
pointed out the values of the different manures, their origin, &c. He showed 
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that by careful analysis it had been proved that DO per cent, of the constituents 
of the wheat crop were obtained from the air; consequently a small allowance of 
fertiliser put into the soil had a marked result. A hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Harford for his address, which was greatly appreciated by the 
members. 


Port Lincoln, February 18. 

Present—Messrs. S. Valentine (Chairman), G. E. Goode, J. Telfer, W. Laid- 
law, W. Hutcherson, and J. Anderson (Hon. Sec.). 

Bee-keeping.—M r. Goode read the following paper: — 

Ar* Front* Ihrrs Bitter than Tittjfs ' 

Many people think when they have got a kerosino ease and lined a swarm of bees in it, 
that they have done all that is required of them until the time comes when the box is full 
and they wish to take the honey out for their own use. The usual method of doing so is, 
as you all know, to turn the full box upside down, place an empty one on top, and then 
with two sticks drum on the sides to drive the poor distracted bees into the upper box, 
there to make a fresh start for themselves on nothing 

But the cruelty of the system does not end hero, for, as we all know, the bees have left 
behind them in the brood combs many hundreds of young bees in an unhatohod stato, for 
a good colony is always provided with a sufficient supply of sealed or unsealed brood to 
keep their numbers up. These the so-called beekeeper ruthlessly destroys, thinking the 
bees will soon build more comb and start again. So they will, provided in their late rough 
treatment their queen has had the* good fortune to escape drowning in the honey, 
unavoidably set running in the process of cutting the t ombs out But is it fan to the bees 
to give them the shoek of being driven out of their well-tilled home, and obliging them te 
start building fresh combs and rearing fresh brood r t Sone will say, how is it to be 
prevented!" The object of this paper is to given few r hints as to how it is to be prevented, 
and to point out a few advantages of the bar frame o\er the box hive 

In the bar frames each comb is bmJt separately in a wooden frame. The advantage of 
this is that each comb can be taken out of the hive at any time, either for the purpose of 
examination or for extracting the honey. If for the latter purpose the bees can be gently 
brushed back into the hive with a stiff feather or soft brush, and on a tine sunny day, if 
care is used, the bees do not resent this in the least. Cure must be taken not to move the 
frame too suddenly when lifting it out, or j**rk it in any way. It can In removed, and the 
bees brushed off, the comb uncapped, put m the extractor, the honey drawn out all in 
about ten minutes, and the empty comb returned to the hive without the loss of a single 
bee. They will then start filling the empty comb again with honey, and the opeiatiou can 
be repeated again in a few days, us the bees have no loss of time m building fresh comb. 
The honey is stored in two or three combs on each side of the hive, the brood comb being 
always in the centre. There is therefore no need when extracting the honey to disturb 
the brood combs at all. 

To ensure straight combs being built foundation comb is used, either in strips called 
starters or in full sheets. I would recommend the latter as the best. Foundation comb 
is made of thin sheets of beeswax, stamped exactly the same size as the cells built by the 
bees themselves. This being fastened securely to the to]) bar of the frame, compels the 
bees to build each comb perfectly straight and separate from each other. The bees take 
very readily to it, and J have seen them fill ten frames in a fortnight, und within a month 
have a crate of twenty-eight lib. section boxes filled and capped. 

It is not advisable to fill all the frames with full sheets of foundation comb stamped 
with cells of worker size, as the bees could not then raise any drones, which would be 
against them in the event of their queen dying. But a good plan is to have a comer or 
two for the bees to build in some of the brood frames, and this they will build in cells of 
the drone size. One <>i the advantages of this kind of hive is that you can prevent your 
hive being overrun with drones, and another is that in the event of the bees losing their 
queen you can materially assist them in getting another. You can also at any time 
ascertain if there is any disease or pest in your hives, and take measures to free them from 
it, which is almost impossible with the box hive 

Young swarms are very easily put into the hives. Of course you have the hive all 
ready, with the frames in thoir places, that is each bar Jin. from the other, and the 
sheets of foundation well fixed in them. Place the hive on the ground close to whom 
the swarm is hanging on the branch of a tree, or wherever it may have settled; get ah 
empty box and shake the bees ofi into it, just as you would into the box hivo; spread a 
sheet of newspaper or a cloth in front of the new hivo, having plenty of room at the 
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ontrance, then shake the bees out of the box on to the cloth or paper; brush a few of the 
boos into the entrance with a feather, and in a few seconds you will see them all moving 
quietly in the full width of the entrance. 1 always try to find the queen and lifting her 
gently by the wings place her just within the hive, and then there is a rush among the 
bees to got in after her. Bees can also be transferred from box hives to bar frames at any 
time of the year, but this is a branch of the business needing a much longer explanation 
than 1 can give to-night. 

All the ordinary work needed can be done on nice bright days, during a man’s dinner 
hour, or between 11 and 2 o’clock in the day is the best time for working. Anyone 
that can handle boos quietly will find their work made much easier by using the frame 
hive, and the study of the habits of bees a very interesting one, when they can, by the use 
of the frame hives, find out all they wish to know, and handle the bees with oase at any 
time, which is impossible with the box hive. 

But 1 would warn all who are much afraid of bees or any who would not be likoly to 
give them the attention required riot to try them, for a neglected frame hive is very much 
worse than an ordinary box, and if once the combs get stuck together, or through neglect 
the top gets fastened down, I pity the one who tries to do anything with it, but a little 
attention will lead to further knowledge and provide anyone who cares for it with a very 
pleasant and well as profitable occupation, and the work can be done by children if they 
have the inclination for it, as no lifting of full boxes is required. 


Calca, February 12. 

Present—Messrs. James Bowman (Chairman), W. Wileott, A. Newbold, J. E. 
Dinsdale, F. W. Freeman, J. Bowman, I). P. Thomas (Hon. See.), and tw r o 
visitors. 

Ploughing Scrum Land. —Considerable discussion took place on the depth 
to plough scrub land. Mr. Wileott would plough not more than 3in. deep the 
first year and 4in after. The seed did not germinate well on new' land unless 
ploughed shallow', and if they went deeper at any time than 4in. they would, in 
this district, turn up the marly limestone, which had a bad effect. He found 
that by ploughing 4in. deep, sowdng the seed, and then scarifying it in he got 
better returns than from any other method. Most of the members agreed with 
Mr. Wileott; but Mr, Newbold advocated deep ploughing the first year, so as 
to mix the ashes thoroughly with the soil, and break up the roots, which would 
otherwise take the moisture from the crop. Members were unanimous in the 
opinion that April and May were the best months for sowing wheat on scrub 
land in this district. Considerable difference of opinion existed as to the best 
wheats, Steinwedel meeting with much opposition on account of its liability to 
shake out. Rattling Jack and Purple Straw' w ere mostly favored, while White 
Tuscan was recommended bv some. 

Seed Exfkrlmknt. —Several members reported on results of experiments 
with Bureau seeds, but the dry season was against good results, especially with 
grasses and vegetables, which generally failed. Dart’s Imperial wheat did 
fairly well, but Budd's Rust-resistant was very inferior. 


Mount Gambier, February 12. 

Present—Messrs. J. Umpherston (Chairman), A. J. Wedd, 1). Norman, sen., 
Stock Inspector Williams, T. Edwards, W. Barrows, W. Mitchell, J. C. Ruwoldt, 
J. Bowd, M. C. Wilson, and E. Lewis (Hon, See.). 

Conference.— It w r as decided to ask the Tatiara Branch to postpone the 
date of the annual conference of South-Eastern Branches until some time in 
April, as March 16th was too early to suit this district. 

, Manures. —Several members reported no benefit noticeable from use of 
Reliance manure, Thomas phosphate, and superphosphate. Mr. Ruwoldt found 
the portion treated with bonedust stood the heat better than the rest of the 
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manured and also the unmanured crops; otherwise there was no difference 
between them. Mr. Barrows had better results from use of new lime than 
from Thomas or superphosphate. The dry season had had a most unfavorable 
effect on "the manures. Mr. Wedd said he used some guano from Holloway's 
Cave in a wet season and had most favorable returns, but used in a dry season 
it had no effect. Mr. Barrows saw no benefit from use of Kangaroo Island 
guano this past season. 

Exhibits.— Mr. Edwards tabled sample of guano obtained from a deposit 
containing many tons. It was decided to get this analysed. Mr. Wilson 
showed larva of moth, supposed to be the codim moth. Mr. Williams said this 
was another moth, name unknown. Mr. Wilson also showed specimen of 
teazel, which Mr. Bowd said he had growing in his garden, and which he found 
difficult to eradicate. 


Angaston, February 19, 

Present—Messrs. It. Player (Chairman), A. Friend, A. Sibley, W. Sage, 
F. Salter, M. Andrew, P. Radford, J. Vaughan, and E. S. Matthews (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Officers. —Messrs. R. Player, F. Salter, and E. S. Matthews were re-elected 
Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. See. respectively for ensuing year. 

Paver. —Mr. E. Salter forwarded a paper on “Notes on Agriculture in 
England," of which the following is the substance:— 

While lately on a visit to England I noticed some matters in connection with agriculture 
and grazing that might be of interest and use to the members of this Bureau. 

The soil is good, but not rich, and, as far as I had an opportunity of observing, it is 
principally a red loam, which is easily worked. 

The average yield of wheat throughout England is about 30bu«*h. What makes the great 
difference between our yield and theirs pr nuipally, climate and rainfall. Not only does 
nature favor England in this way, but the cloudy sky that prevails so much, even in summer, 
protects all vegetation from injury by heat, and lessens evaporation. The absence of these 
conditions is out of our power to remedy, but the enjoyment of them would not entirely account 
for the splendid average wheat crop in England as compared with ours. 

A farmer whom I visited told me that ho expected a return of 40bu»h. to the acre, and that 
a neighbor adjoining, from equally good soil, would only reap 10bu»h. The sole explanation 
was the difference in manuring and cultivation of the soil. 

A member of this Bureau related a similar instance in his own experience in this colony. He 
stripped 16bush. to the acre, and a neighbor, whose property was only divided from his by a 
Government road, reaped no more than Obash. 

When in Herefordshire, which is a fertile and beautiful county, 1 had an opportunity of 
visiting two farms, and spent some time with the lessees. 

On one of these properties the area was 250 acres, for which the rental was 50s. per acre. 
That you may judge what he got for this consideration, 1 may say that the land was good 
and nearly all arable. It was divided by hedges into fields of from one to forty acres. The 
landlord had a few years since built his tenant a two-storied dwelling house at a cost of 
£1,000, and the stables, byres, barns, pigstyes, &c , I should estimate would cost another £ 1,500. 
This rental of £375 is a goodly sum to raise. In reference to return the tenant told me that 
he calculated on rent, cultivation, manuring, seed, &c., costing him £6 per aero; but he aimed 
to make a return of £10 per acre; which he could do in favorable seasons, and this would 
leave him a good profit. If he got no more than a return of £7 10s. per acre he only realised 
a livelihood. His profits in good years would be £625, which is a very nice addition to a 
farmer’s capital to make in one year. 

The course of the seasons does not run evenly in England, and my friend complained that 
the three past years had been unpropitious. In 1894 there was too much rain; in 1895 and 
1896 too little. Last year was a good season. 

The Herefordshire farmer whose holdings I inspected combines grazing with agriculture—" 
indeed from what he told me, I should think it was the largest half of his business. He had 
six well-bred cows which had boon carefully selected from his own stoak for their milking 
qualities and carcass. He kept Shropshire Down sheep, and among his little flock of 10? 
were one-year wethers, fat lambs, and breeding ewes. He sold his prime fat stock at about 
9d. per lb* Mutton and beef were the same price, except that an estimate for the value of 
wool was made when sheep were sold Inferior meat was Only wjrth about fid. per pound 
Young bullocks are kept till about three years old. 
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I learnt that the price of good farm horses is from £40 to £00 each. Fat bullocks £30 and 
upwards; some yearling wethers weighing about 6olbs., and prime, he valued at 42s. 

Like all good English farmers this otm had a legular rotation of crops. I asked him if there 
was a “ Farmer’s Manual ” that would be a guide to farmers here. He said, “ No,” and if 
there was one it would be of no use, because everyone has to be guided by experience and the 
nature of the country. If he took a farm ten miles from his present holding he would have to 
learn from experience how to treat the soil, what crops to grow, and how to rotate them. 

The hay harvest had just been gathered. 1 had noticed it in the fields on our railway 
journeys all through the country, and wondered what value such brown-colored bush hay (as 
we should call it) could have. In England wheat*and oat crops are never cut for hay, all of 
it is made from natural and artificial grasses. It rained about every two or three days during 
the hay harvest, and I wondered how it could be saved. I found that the dampness did not 
do it serious damage when in the fields, and that when partially dried the hay is stacked, it 
then heats, and during the process loses all its green color. The farmer watches his stacks to 
see that they do not get too hot, in which case the crop has to be unstacked; but with 
experience this can generally he avoided. The heat of the stack is tested by thrusting a long 
{minted iron rod into the middle of it. 

English hay has none of the sweet smell we enjoy, but nevertheless lias a nice inviting savor 
that one could imagine would be very' attractive to animals. 

1 visited another farm of about the same area. It is beautifully situated near Kernes 
Bridge, on the Wye. The rent paid for this, too, was 30s. per acre, with even better dwelling 
and farm buildings. Nearly all the figure* and prices I have quoted were endorsed by this 
farmer. From what I learned incidentally good farm land is worth from £20 to £30 per 
acre in England. Farm laborers are paid at the rate of from 12s. to l 5h. per week, and board 
and lodge themselves. No class of labor seems to be so badly paid as this. The consequence 
is that the best hands gravitate to the cities where 20s. to 24s. is the remuneration for unskilled 
workmen. 

Agriculture in England has passed through a crisis owing to the great drop of late years in 
the price of wheat, and the farmer has had to got his labor as cheaply as possible. 

I attended a fortnightly sale of stock where three auctioneers sold fat and store cattle, sheep, 
lambs, and pigs. Prices were, for good lambs, 25s.; Shropshire Dowrn ewes, 44s.; calves, 
up to £4. One I saw sold for this price w as about ten weeks old, but extra good quality. 
Pigs, about 40lbs. live weight, sold for from 25s. to 30s. Pork is cheaper than mutton. This 
sale gave me a good opportunity of seeing a large number of fanners. They w r ere a fine halo 
lot of men, and were dressed in a way that spoke of w^ell-to-do circumstances. In conversation 
with them they confirmed what I have stated previously, and I also learned that in some 
places rents for grazing land ranged a« low as from 6s. to 16s per acre. Doubtless these 
lands were of inferior quality. I had not much opportunity of gaining information about our 
frozen meat trade with England, hut was surprised to find that it had so little effect in bring¬ 
ing down the prices of meat grown there. 1 was told by the trade that imported meat from 
the colonies was retailed at about 6d, per lb., and consumers say that the reason it is not more 
generally used is that it has lost much of the natural flavor by the freezing. * 

One thing that attracts the notice of the Australian in England’s farms is that all the cattle 
he sees are well bred, and generally a distinct breed, The same with sheep. Lincolns and 
Leicester* are to be seen such as do their names credit, hut the Shropshire Downs are evidently 
the favorite just now. Farm horses are usually a credit to their owners. 

All the members of this Bureau know 1 that keeping the best dairy and grazing stock and 
constantly culling the inferior animals means gain. It is a lesson, however, not generally 
learned, or if learned is not acted upon by our farmers. In our leading industries we are now 
brought into competition with producers in the same lines in other parts of the world, and w r e 
must not have any handicaps that can be removed, or we shall be pushed out of the contest 
and give our share to others w ho deserve it better. 


Clarendon, February 10. 

Present—Messrs. A. Harper (Chairman), J. Wright, W. Spencer, J. Chap¬ 
man, W. A. Morphett, J. Spencer, J. Piggott, A. L. Morphett (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Jersey Bull. —It was decided that the charge for service of the Govern¬ 
ment Jersey bull under control of the Branch should be 5$. per head. 

Conference. —Several members promised to attend the Conference of 
Southern Branches to be held oh March 81, at Strathalbyn. 
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Horse-breeding. —Mr. W. Giles, of Morphett Vale, read an interesting 
essay on “ The Hoi^e,” of which the following are the principal points:— 

Afier paying a well-dcseived tribute to the general usefulness of the horso in all civilised 
countries, he proceeded to observe that man practices, almost unrostiained, active cruelties and 
many unwitting enormities, upon this faithful animal, which is said to be constantly deterio¬ 
rating and becoming more and more subject to disease and premature death. It has been 
averred that horse-breeding will not pay, and this is true unless the breeder tries to produce 
something better than is generally found in the market. It is a very rare thing to see a really 
good horse offered in the Adelaide market for sale. Most of them are really dear at any pr<jce. 
It is surprising that the owners of some of our large stations persist in breeding such weeds to 
eat up the grass which might be used for better stock. Whenever a really good shapely horse 
is offeied he is quickly snapped up at a remunerative price, but usually such animals are bought 
privately by buyers who are always on the look-out for a good horse. 

His thirty years’ experience convinced him that it always pays to breed a good animal, and 
he believed the landowners in the Southern district v ould find it a profitable industry. As 
the foal takes after the dam more than the horse in the matter of temperament and stamina, he 
would recommend mating good, sound, roomy aged mares, with a good dash of blood in them, 
with a good, cloan-legged, active draught hors*'. lie was aware that the reverse was generally 
favored, but he was convinced that they would get better results Irom the blood mare. It was 
a great mistake to change the sire too olten. If you get one that mates well with your mares 
stick to him, and do not change to every new horse introduced into the district. 


Mount Compass, February 16. 

Present—Messrs. J. Youlton (Chairman;, W. Wright, S. Athurs, M. Jacobs, 
T. Chaplin, li. Peters, W. Gowling, E. Good, F. Slater, H. McKinlay (Hon. 
Sec.), and two visitors. 

Exhibit. —Mr. Chaplin tabled a splendid sample of Dart’s Imperial wheat, 
the straw and the grain being of good quality. 

Co-operation. —The adjourned discussion on this subject was brought to a 
close, and on a vote being taken the majority favored an attempt being made 
to formulate a scheme of eo-operation likely to be adopted in connection with 
the blockers in this district. 


* Minlaton, February 19. 

Present—Messrs. W. Correll (Chairman), M. Twartz, John Anderson, J. 
McKenzie, Joseph Bennett, D. G. Teichelmaun, A. McKenzie, J. Fletcher, 
8. Vanstone, and Joseph Correll (Hon. Sec.). 

Impaction in Cattle. — Considerable discussion took place on the cause 
of cows dying, principally from impaction of the omasum. Most deaths occur 
in dry seasons when there is no green feed available, but some occur in the 
spring months. The Chairman said absence of green feed was undoubtedly 
the first cause, but the immediate cause seemed to be a fever causing paralysis 
of the digestive organs. He found feeding bonechar occasionally to his cows 
had a beneficial effect. 

Fertilisers Act. —Members were of opinion that the Fertilisers Act 
should be amended to bring guano and its superphosphate within its scope. 

Exhibits.— Messrs. Correll Bros, tabled good samples of Doradiila and 
Wortley Hall grapes grown without irrigation. 

Experiments. —The Hon. Sec. reported as follows on experiments with 
wheat and manures:—Budd’s Rust-resistant wheat worthy of further trial; 
on ordinary land and cultivation yielded fifbush. per acre. Danish Island 
oats promise well, but appear identical with Cape oats. Both these were 
manured with phosphate and muriate of potash. The wheat this season is 
quite free from red rust. Various grasses failed owing to dry weather. Red 
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and White Kaffir corn are doing remarkably well considering the seaapp. 
Planter’s Friend proves one of the best drought-resisting sorghums Robin's 
Branching Sorghum is doing as well as can be expected. Muriate'of potash, 
at rate of Jcwt. per acre, has been applied with phosphates to wheat, oats, peas, 
&c., but in his opinion the results would have been better without the potash. 
Kainit has been used with oats, lOOlbs. per acre being sown on one piece of 
land with lcwt. phosphate and lolbs. nitrate of soda, and on another strip 
without the nitrate. He could see no benefit from use of kainit, probably owing 
to the high percentage of chloride of soda contained in it. 


Mylor, February 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Hughes (Chairman), 8. W. Jackman, R. J. Oinn, 
W. Nicholls, T. Mundy, 11. Mundy, 8. Pearce, J. Roebuck. W. T. El’iott, 
S. Roebuck, W. G Clough (Hon. See.), ind three visitors. 

Manures.— Mr. F. E. H. W Krichauff wrote re unfavorable report concern¬ 
ing use of Thomas phosphate appearing in the September issue of the Journal 
of Agriculture and Industry. Mr. J. Roebuck said he had experimented with a 
number of manures, but stable manure was easily first. He considered Thomas 
phosphate inferior to the others. Mr. Probert said he had very good results 
from Thomas phosphate with turnips in stiff soil. Members considered the 
report teferred to by Mr. Krichauff a fair one. and were generally of opinion 
that it had been proved by the experiments that Thomas phosphate was not 
so suitable for this district as other phosphatie manures. 

Hills Conee hence. —It was decided that the next annual conference of 
Hills Branches be held at Mylor on October 26th. 

Experiments. — Various members reported on experiments with Bureau 
seeds. Lax ton Evolution pea, no good ; Quantity and Quality peas, very good; 
Timothy grass, splendid for hay ; * Southport Brown Globe onit n, a failure; 
Golden Bush marrow, good sample; Font hook pickling cucumber, not a good 
specimen; Kentucky Wonder bean, very good. 

Exhibits. — Mr. Colbey showed New Zealand oats, sown on May *20th on 
newly grubbed land manured with honedust. The crop was 5ft. high when 
cut for hay on November 16th. Two samples of wheat, one cut green and the 
other left to ripen, were shown. Members were of opinion that the early 
sample was superior to the other. 


Forster, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. A. Johns (Chairman), C. Bolt, W. Bennett, W. Johns, J. 
Johns, C. Topsfield, J. R. Bolt, F. Johns, J. Sears (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Horses — Mr. W. Johns read a short paper on “ How to Manage a Team of 
Horses on the Farm,” of which the following is the substance:— 

First, plenty of feed should always be provided. In this district this will consist of hay, 
whoatchaff, bran, pollard, and crushed or boiled wheat. He considered crushed wheat better 
than boiled. At seeding time horses should get four meals daily, commencing first thing about 
5 a.m., and the last at bedtime. They should have at least about an hour’s spell at dinner 
time, a- d occasional intervals during the day. Too many hours in the collar is the cause of 
sore shoulders in many cases. Both the c dlars anti the horses’ shoulders require frequent 
cleaning. A whip should not be necessary for a farm team. If the horses will not go fast 
enough or pull without it, they are not fit for farm work. At this season of the year when 
they are liable to become sanded, they should have bran and chalf, with plenty of saltpetre. 
The bran will keep the bowels loose and carry off th* sand, while the saltpetre M ill keep the 
water passage clean. If horses are worked much now r they must be properly stable fod. 

A good discussion followed. Mr. C. Bolt considered that the horses should be 
thoroughly cleaned every night, in order to prevent soreness. Mr. J. Johns said 
he found that a cup of boiled linseed in feed for four horses very beneficial. 
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Manuring Sandy Soil. —Considerable discussion took place on the best 
manures to use on sandy land. Mr. C. Bolt said they would get good results 
from any manure, provided they got plenty of rain; stable manure should be 
thoroughly rotted before using. Mr. T. J. Coon considered superphosphate 
drilled in the best; he found stable manure caused the crops to dry off in hot, 
dry weather. Mr. A. Johns found stable manure gave very profitable returns 
in wet seasons. Mr. Sears agreed. 


Balaklava, February 12 

Present—Messrs. 0. L. Reuter (Chairman), W. II. Sires, G. Reid, C. H. 
Reid, A. Manley, and E. M. Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat. —Mr. C. H. Reid said he had suffered considerably from flood 
waters. Although the land was not washed he obtained very poor crops from 
land liable to be flooded. It appeared to him that the excessive moisture 
leached out the soluble constituents of the soil. Mr. Sires advocated early 
fallowing in preference to late, as there >vas then not so much danger of takeall, 
and it allowed any seeds in the soil to germinate that season. Consequently 
the land was in better condition for the crop. Mr. G. Reid said in early days 
September and October were the months for fallowing. Why should there be 
any necessity to fallow earlier now? Mr. Sires thought possibly shortness of feed 
at seeding time was the cause of the delay. Stock were not in condition to go 
on with fallowing after seeding was finished, but with a better supply of feed 
there was no need to spell them. Mr. Manley advocated change of seed from 
a cooler district, but other members preferred to get it from a drier district, as 
that from a cooler one would need to be acclimatised before the best results 
could be expected. 

Cereal Experiments. —Mr. C. N. Grenfell, of Mount Templeton Public 
School, forwarded carefully-tabulated results of various experiments conducted 
at the school plots. Of the varieties of wheat grown from 1893 to 1897, 
African Baart has invariably given the best returns. King’s Jubilee averages 
next. For 1894-5-6, Pride of Barossa averaged 25bush., but in 1897 only 
7|bush. against 20bush. from African Baart. In the experiments with manures, 
2cwt. each being applied on stiff loamy soil, with thin limestone nibble subsoil 
over red clay, the following returns were obtained :—Superphosphate, 25f, bush.; 
Peruvian guano, lObusli.; bonedust, 9$bush.; Thomas phosphate, Bjibush.; 
kainit, 6£bush. Two cwts. per acre of each manure was applied, the wheat 
being Cowan’s Purple Straw. In oats, in 1897, Cape returned 304bush.; 
White Champion, nearly 22|bush.; Scotch Grey, 21ibusb.; Algerian, 
19Jbush.; New Zealand, 8Jbush.; Tartarian, bush. Some interesting trials 
were made with wheats sown before and after rain, the results varying in an 
astonishing manner. African Baart, sown before rain, gave over 20bush., after 
rain, 13bush., while with Neuman’s the returns were 12$bush., and 21bush. 
respectively; Club Head, 14bush. and Shush, respectively; and Scotch 
Wonder, 3£bush. and 14bush. 


Rickman* s Creek, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. W. Freebairn (Chairman), W J. Wright, A. Nicholson. 
A. Knauerhase, J. A. Knox, E. Roberts, J. J, Gebert, P. J. O’Donohue, J, 
McColl (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Gristing Wheat. —Arden Yale Branch wrote re asking the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Union to erect an Alpha grinding mill in the district on co opera¬ 
tive principles, or to purchase flour and horsefeed in bulk for the farmers. Mr. 
Gebert read a short paj>er on the gristing difficulty. He stated that he delivered 
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wheat for grist to a milling firm, and on weighing the produce found he was 
18lbs. flour short in four bags, and 25lbs. pollard in four bags. A few days 
after he delivered ten bags of wheat at the same mill, carefully weighing them 
at home, but the miller made the weight 9lhs. less, so that on a transaction of 
eighteen bags his loss amounted to 4s. IJd. On speaking to the miller about 
the light weight in flour and pollard, he stated it w r as full weight when bagged, 
but may have lost weight since. Why should the fanner be the loser on both 
sides r Then the miller deducts 3lbs. from weight for the bag; why should not 
the same be allowed for when delivering the flour, bran, and pollard ? He 
thought they were too much in the hands of the millers, and that the best way 
out of the difficulty would be for the farmers to combine. Mr. Wright thought 
it would be well worth their while to consider whether they could not profitably 
combine to obtain an Alpha mill, with which Mr. O’Donohue agreed, as besides 
making their own flour they could crush grain for horsefeed. The Chairman 
thought they would find these mills too slow in grinding to be of much use, but 
promised to make inquiries,and, if possible,inspect them at work while in the city. 
The Hon. Sec was of the opinion that by the present system of roller milling the 
flour was too much refined at the expense of nutriment, and that it was not so whole 
some as that done under the old stone system. He thought the question raised by 
Mr. Gebert was one that required looking into. The miller required full weight 
in the wheat even in the driest weather, but compelled the farmer to take the 
flour, bran, and pollard at the original weight, although it may have shrunk 
considerably, as shown by Mr. Gehort’s statement. Then in the grist the w'eight 
should be net and not gross, as is the custom at present. As to combining to 
purchase flour and horsefeed in bulk, it w as well worth consideration if the local 
mills w r ould not sell at a reasonable rate ; they could get quotations from mills 
down country. 

Rainfall. —The following records were tabled:—Mr. W. Freebairn— 
November, 0'130m.; December, O O.'Oin. Messrs A. & J. McColl—Novem¬ 
ber, 0*170in.; December, 0 090in. Total for twelve months to December 31st, 
1897.—Mr. W. Freebairn—fl*590jn.; Messrs. A. & J. MeColl—8‘78oin. 


Clare, January 14. 

Present—Messrs G. Lloyd (Chairman), W. S. Birks, R. Graham, H. Miller, 
J. Radford, J. Treleaven, and W. Kimber (Hon. Sec.). 

Pi fit) Fly Bug. —Mr. Miller tabled specimens of fruits showing the severe 
damage done by this insect, which was known in Victoria as the Rutherglen 
fly. Peaches were perfectly devoid of moisture as though evaporated; 
nectarines, apples, tomatoes and other fruits also suffered severely. He had 
collected a kerosine tin full of these insects from about a square yard of soil. 
Other members mentioned the damage caused to wheat crops ; in some cases 
they were so thick as to almost blind the driver of the reaper. They were 
actually killing the Scotch thistle. 

Economic Entomologist. —Members were of opinion that the fruit and 
vine-growing industries were of sufficient importance to justify the appoint¬ 
ment by the Government of a competent economic entomologist, and it was 
therefore decided to support the resolution of the Hills Conference on this 
matter. 

Dbying Raisins. —In reply to question, members recommended lib. con¬ 
centrated lye to 15galls. of water for dipping raisins. Sultanas required to be 
lightly sulphured if good color was desired. 

Exhibits, —Mr. Radford tabled specimens of White Globe onions. Dart’s 
Imperial wheat, and Danish Island oats. The latter was greatly admired, 
members being of opinion that it was well worth an extended trial. 
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Clare, February 11. 

Present—Messrs. J. Treleaven (in chair), W. Kelly, W. B'rks, R. K. H. 
Hope, and W. Kimber (Hon. See.). 

Binder and Stripper. —Mr. Hope tabled samples of Purple Straw and 
White Tuscan wheat, some being harvested with binder and header and others 
with stripper, and in view of the discussions on the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of the different methods of harvesting, asked the members to select the 
stripped from the headed. From the various selections made it was plain 
that there was very little difference between them; if anything, however,"it was 
agreed the headed grain was superior. Mr. Hope said he harvested about 100 
acres with header, the returns averaging nearly 24bush. per acre. 

Exhibits. —Samples of green and dried currants were tabled; the former by 
Mr. Kimber, who stated that the dry season seemed to favor the currants on 
the flats, as those picked at Chatswood were the finest they had ever harvested. 
The yield would be nearly 2 tons of dried fruit per acre. He also tabled 
Cox's Orange Pippin apple, which was highly appreciated. Kibston Pippin, 
which Mr. Treleaven spoke of as being generally considered to be the best dessert 
apple in England, did not appear to conn; to perfection here. Messrs. Kelly 
and Hope said the) grew this variety at Hill Kiver and Wolta Wolta respec¬ 
tively, and found them of good quality. Mr. Hope said he found it an excellent 
keeper, finishing the hist of the crop on New Year’s Day. 

Manuring. —Mr. Radford asked several questions on manures, which were 
answered as follows :—The members all favor the use of commercial fertilisers; 
Mr. Mope would not sow another acre with wheat without manure. Manuring 
in rotation with different classes of fertilisers would keep the land, in good 
heart. Mr. Hope thought in moist districts bouedust would be beneficial, and 
he would expect beneficial results from its use here. Professor Lowrie told 
him that the fanner could not go far wrong in using superphosphate. Members 
considered that by cropping once in three years, as at present, manuring would 
not cause the soil to become impoverished owing to production of heavier ciops. 


Pine Forest, February 8. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Jcttner (Chairman), D. F. Kennedy, J. St. J. 
Mudge, W. Burgess, G. Zilm, and R. Barr, jun. (Hon. Sec.). 

Conference. —Matters in connection with forthcoming Conference of 
Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Branches on March 23 were dealt with. The Hon. 
Secretary reported that Professor Lowrie and the General Secretary had 
promised to attend. 

Cattle Complaints.— Mr. Mudge had a cow suffering from “rickets.” 
He had given her a little bonemeal, but found it came expensive for feeding 
purposes, and asked whether there was any other product rich in phosphates 
which could be supplied at less cost, such as refuse from sugar-refining estab¬ 
lishments. lie found that the addition of fib. of treacle to the ordinary feed 
effected considerable improvement in the condition of his cows. Mr. Burgess 
said he had also used bonemeal to advantage with cows suffering from this 
complaint. The Hon. Secretary thought they should utilise the green and dried 
bones on the farm. A small mill, suitable for crushing bones, wheat, maize, 
&c., was advertised by a Sydney firm at 25s. He intended making inquiries 
as to whether these or similar mills were obtainable in Adelaide, 

Disease of Turkeys —The Chairman reported disease of young turkeys 
called “ scabbed head,” and asked for treatment. [Apply carbolic oil, made 
by thoroughly mixing one part of Calvert’s No. 1 acid in fifteen .parts olive 
oil. Give green food, and chopped onions and garlic.—G en, Sec.], 
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Canary Seed. —Mr. Burgess reported result of experiment in raising canary 
seed. He sowed dibs, seed on three-quarters of an acre, and reaped a wheat- 
sack full of grain. He considered the crop a good one for the season. He 
was very much disappointed with the price offered for the seed locally, via., 
1 Is. per cwt. A good deal of waste was caused by stripping, and a better 
method of harvesting would need to be adopted if the plant would pay to cul¬ 
tivate. [Owing to this crop shedding very freely when ripe it should be cut 
and bound Before quite ripe, then carefully stooked. When quite dry it can be 
thrashed in the ordinary way. It must be handled carefully at every stage or 
much loss of grain will result. As canary seed is retailed at 2d. per pound, a 
higher price than 11s, per cwt. wholesale can hardly be expected. —Gen. Sec.]. 


Arthurton, February 10. 

Present—Messrs. W. Short (Chairman), T. B. Wicks, J. Koch, C. Koch, 
W. Smith, J. B. Rowe (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
T. B. Wicks, and after lunch the visitors inspected the orchard and garden. 
Usually there is a good supply of fruit and vegetables at this season of the year, 
but the effects of the drought were plainly noticeable. 

Bunt. —The Hon. Secretary said he noticed a member of one of the Branches 
had stated that his experience was that with the feeder of the seedsower taken 
out there was little danger of bunt in the crops. Mr. Long stated that at last 
seeding some of his wheat was rather kt smutty,” and he pickled it as usual 
with bluestone. When he had nearly finished seeding it came on to rain, and 
the seed in the seed box got wet. At harvest time the portion sown with the 
wet seed was quite one-third bunt, while the rest was quite free. Members 
thought the use of the seed drill would cause some trouble in this respect 
unless great care was exercised to disinfect the seedsowers as well as the bags 
in which the pickled seed is placed. 

Rainfall. —Recorded at Winulta for 1897, 12*427iu. January and 
February, 1898, nil. 


Bowhill, February 12. 

Present—Messrs. W. G. F. Plummer (Chairman), A. Dohnt, J. G. Whitfield, 
J. MacGlashan, W. Towill, E. Weyland, and H. H. Plummer (Hon, Sec.). 

Cereal Experiments. —Mr. W. Towill reported that from 100 grains of 
Gravestock’s Frampton wheat, received two seasons previously, he this year 
reaped 481bs. of wheat. It was somewhat like Steinwedel. but appeared very 
liable to bunt. Mr. Dohnt also reported favorably of this wheat. He found 
it resisted the heavy winds better than any other variety he had grown. Budd’s 
Rust-resistant was also a good variety. Danish Island oat was a wonderful 
stooler and a strong grower, and should prove a valuable variety. Mr. 
MacGlashan said he had better results from Gravestock’s Frampton wheat than 
from any other variety Dart’s Imperial in rich land burnt off. Mr. Whitfield 
said his Dart’s Imperial wheat suffered more from hot winds than any other 
variety. Mr. Weyland said from 300 grains of this wheat he reaped 25lbs. of 
grain. 

Branch Show. —It was decided to communioate with Swan Reach and 
Forster Branches with a view to holding a combined show of produce about the 
end of August. 

x 
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Curing Meat.—' The Chairman stated that some time since he killed a beast 
in sultry weather, and cured part in brine and dry-salted part. He gave every 
attention to the brine, occasionally boiling it, and kept it at its proper strength. 
Although the meat was constantly turned it soon went bad, while that dry- 
salted and placed in bags was still in good order. Mr. Towill had also had 
better results from dry-salting than from pickling. Mr. Dohnt had piekled a 
lot of meat at different times, and had very little go bad. Everything depended 
upon the brine. It should be thick enough to float an egg; then place the meat 
in it. If the brine is getting thick after a few days boil it up, and skim off all 
impurities, and keep doing this until it remains free from blood. &c. Mr. 
Weyland always pickled, and had no losses. It was essential that the meat be 
kept in a cool place. 

Hobsje: Complaints. —Mr. Towill gave an address on “ The Homoeopathic 
Treatment of Horses,” in which he referred to the successful treatment of the 
following complaints:—Colic was really caused by indigestion, and could be 
cured by giving twelve drops nux vomica (vet.), and ten or twelve minutes later 
giving eight drops of the same. This would give relief in the severest cases 
within half an hour. When horses have eaten too much wheat give at once a 
large bucketful of water, then plenty of exercise until they sweat freely. 
Good doses of aconite should be given until relief is obtained. Sand and water 
troubles can be got rid of by use of nux vomica. Mr. Whitfield said having 
failed to relieve a horse suffering from sand with berg oil, he gave it a dose of 
aconite, then half an hour later a dose of nux vomica, and repeated the treat¬ 
ment, which proved successful. He had cured a bad case of sunstroke by 
giving aconite and allowing the animal to have only a bucket of water. 


Davenport, February II. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Trembath (Chairman), W. G. Pryor, J. E. Lecky, 
J. Holdsworth, W. Hodshon, J. Roberts, and E. C. T. Roberts (Hon. Sec.). 

Winter Irrigation. —Mr. Pryor directed attention to article in February 
issue of the Journal of Agriculture and Industry on the benefit of winter 
irrigation of fruit trees. His own trees and vines, which were well irrigated 
in winter, bore heavily and the fruit was well developed, while those irrigated 
"only during the summer bore scanty crops of small fruit. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Holdsworth tabled a sample of Fordhook pickling cucumber. 
The plants bore freely and the fruit was of excellent quality. He also showed 
sample of Chaina grain, a native of the Himalayas, where it was grown for the 
grain. It grew to height of 3ft. to 4ft., stooled out well, and required little 
water. 

Fodder Plants. —An interesting discussion took place on the relative 
merits of lucern, sorghum, and Johnson grass, the general opinion being that 
lucem was most profitable in this district. The Chairman had his lueern 
affected with dodder, and although he treated it with sulphate of iron, he could 
not kill the parasite. Mr. Pryor recommended digging up the affected plants 
as the surest remedy. [Cut them closely down and apply solution of sulphate 
of iron to the Boil liberally.— Gen. Sec.] 

Ants.—M r. Pryor mentioned that in his garden a series pf combats had 
been fought between the large black and small red ants. He* found that 
covering the ant holes with heaps of dry sand cleared the ants out in a few 
days. Mr. Holdsworth said that in his garden the ants had cleared the brown 
scale from his orange trees. [Paris green placed around the holes will kill all 
the ants.— Gen. 8eo.] 
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Forest Range, February 10* 

Present—Messrs. G. Monks (Chairman), A. Green, J. Vicars, J. Green, H. 
Caidicott, H. Waters, J. Fry, J. Sharpe, C. Stafford, S. Collins, W. Ckerryman, 
H. Waters, R, M. Hackett (Hon. Sec.), George Quinn (Inspector of Fruit), and 
ten visitors. 

Insect Fhiends. —Mr. G. Quinn gave an interesting address on this subject, 
of which the following is a full abstract:— 

The systematic study of predaceous insects with a view to npplying the knowledge to 
practical purposes is, as far as records teach, of a comparatively recent date. In hop-growing 
countries, particularly in Kent, in England, we are told that the owners of hop gardens 
bought from collectors and children all the ladybirds they could obtain, and liberated them in 
th ir plantations for the purpose of suppressing the hop aphis, or louse, as it is commonly 
called. This, of course, only had a local bearing, and was simply a matter of transferring 
useful insects from one part of a county, where they appeared in vast numbers, to another 
part, where they were scarce. But it is to the enterprise of the Americans chiefly that we 
owe the practical application of this work in a wider sphere, for they have tried to maintain a 
natural balance, or rather to regain it after it has been broken in the manner common to 
ordinary settlement, such n* by cultivation and the importation of foreign plants and animals 
to the exclusion or extermination of others indigenous to the country. The introduction of 
citrus and other plants to California from Sydney led—as the unrestricted importation of 
plants always wilt—to the introduction of insects preying uyon these particular plants, and 
among these the destructive cottony cushion scale (lcerva purchasii) was introduced. Its 
spread was rapid, and the damage great. All mechanical appliances and remedies proved of 
no avail in coping with it. By corresp mdence with various gentlemen in Australia, and most 
notably among these the late Frazer S. Craw ford, the Americans learnt that, though indigenous 
to A ustralasia, this pest did practically no harm ; consequently they conceived the idea of 
searching for a probable natural check. Mr. Crawford had noted a small parasitic fly 
(licstoplionus iceryir) attacking the scales, but it was left to ihe skilful eye of Mr. A. Koebele, 
the agent sent from America, to discover in our colony the now' famous ladybird beetle 
(Vedalia cnrdinalis) feeding upon the scales. The transportation of these insects to California 
was accomplished, and their successful acclimatisation realised. The results of this enterprise 
are known all over the world, though it is only ten years since Mr. Koebele left California on 
his first mission. The success of the Vedalia led to a second excursion, during which Mr. 
Koebele collected and forwarded to America many thousands of ladybirds, consisting of some 
forty different sorts. They were, he said, certain to keep down scale insects of pretty well 
every injurious sort found in California, but according to latest information they nave fallen 
far short of expectations and the results of the Vedaiia stand alone as a.triumph of applied 
economic entomology. It is indeed a triumph, but the results and surroundings are but 
unperfoetly understood by the majority of persons interested, and the result is that an 
erroneous impression has been created* in tneir minds respecting the identical ladybird 
and the scale insect attacked by it with such destructive energy. In fact it is no uncommon 
thing to hear some of our orchardists clamoring for the introduction of the “ ladybird 
that oleartri the scale in California *’ for the purpose of devouring the red scale of 
the citrus tribe. The success of the Vedalia in California is no doubt greatly due to the 
following conditionsThey were taken to a suitable climate, similar to their own; care 
was exercised to exclude the importation of secondary parasites that destroy the ladybirds 
here, and what seems of greatest importance “ there is no record of this insect feeding on any 
other than cottony cushion scale ”; this last condition points to the real reason why the 
Vedalia carries its attacks to a war of extermination, Mr. Koebele, in his report to the 
Department of Agriculture, at Washington, said Australia was wonderfully rich in CoccidB 
(scale insects), but possessed predaceous insects sufficient in number to effectually hold them in 
cheek. This does not tally with our experiences with some of them. At any rate the red 
scale has increased of late years in your citrus plantations beyond the capacity of its enemies 
to overtake. The larva) of a minute ladybird which Mr. Blackburn, our specialist, has 
kindly identified as Khizobius debilis, may be found in great numbers feeding upon this 
oeale, but if closely observed it will be found that they chiefly attack the old scales 
after they have been breeding for some time, and this peculiar habit insures a con¬ 
tinuance of the scales. Mr. Koebele says that the natural enemies found on the red 
scale also feed freely on other scales, this would result in the ladybirds betaking 
themselves from the led scales when reduced in number to other scales, such as the 
less harmful black scales, when they were abundant. This has the redeeming feature that 
artificial checks such as spraying, fumigating, &c., will not destroy these useful insects to any 
serious extent* because they will always be found upon unsprayed trees outside the gardens, 
from which they will emigrate to the orchards as their food again becomes plentiful there. 
Thus* far X have only considered the enemies of scale insects* hut we have many useful 
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enemies to assist us m coping with various aphides, such as the woolly blight of the apple, the 
black aphides on oranges or peaches, and aphides on various garden vegetables. For the sup¬ 
pression of the woolly blight on the apple and the olive green aphides on citrus trees the 
Urge spotted ladybird known as Leis, or Coceinella conformis, is very useful indeed, while it 
is closely followed in usefulness and numbers by the handsomely marked and smaller Coccinella 
repanda. This little insect works wonders for the vegetable grower, and often without any 
acknowledgment whatever. I have collected them in various stages by handfuls from 
beneath aphis-infested pumpkin plants that were pulled up to be burnt. The pear-shaped 
larvae of various svrphid flies can be found devouring the aphides on different trees while 
a small hvmenopterous internal parasite works wonders late in the season upon the orange 
and peach aphides. It in a common saying that the once-dieaded cabbage blight “ had 
died out,” but a very superficial observer can see that the dying out is only a con¬ 
dition of repression that is maintained by an internal parasitic fly somewhat similar 
to that of the peach aphis. As one who attempts to observe the actions of these natural 
checks v T ith an eye to assisting them in their (to ue) useful work, I am driven to the 
conclusion, from the present evidence, that we cannot safely relogate all of the work of 
the suppression of insects injurious to our fruit trees and vegetables to the beneficial insects, 
a* natural law has no doubt designed that they shall not exhaust their food supplies. The 
study of this subject seems to reveal the fact that in every instance the pest insects bieed and 
commit great ravages before the suppressing insects increase sufficiency to make their presence 
felt. In the matter of fighting injurious insects with their own insect enemies the question 
of surroundings has to be considered, and it is very rarely indeed that the conditions which 
exist in a well-attended and cultivated orchard district are favorable to the friendly insects, 
and the question of environment must always be a stumbling-block as the area under culti¬ 
vation enlarges. To put the matter more plainly, the thorough cultivation and ext lusion of 
cover, other than that afforded by the crop under consideiation, has such a disturbing effect 
on the majority of insects that they quit such a spot, and } <*t no intelligent giower will think 
he can produce for any length of time good crops of fruit or vegetables without the best culti¬ 
vation. As instances of the damage that may be done by a pest before it is mastered by the 
useful insect the author cited how crops of cabbages are rendered useless by the cabbage aphides 
before the wasp parasite obtains the upper hand, and how peach trees have the present year’s 
crop of fruit and first foliage completely mined by the black aspbidos ‘before either - the 
ladybird or wasp parasites become numerous. In either of these instances a little intelligent 
labor, applied in the form of a few spraj ings of tobacco wash or resin compound, would hold 
these pests in check, and as the season progressed the natural enemies would take up the work. 
This has been proved in scores of instances, and further it has been proved that most of the 
larvae of the wasp parasite, which are w ithin the bodies of the sprayed asphides, are not killed, 
as most people imagine, but emerge in due time as fully-developed insects to continue the 
useful work. 

In referring to matters of local interest Mr. Quinn said that be had been unable to detect 
any insect feeding upon the larvae of the codlin moth, or any unusual mortality among the 
caterpillars that might be caused by any other disease, and he attributed the stationary 
condition of the pest in some orchards in the locality more to the intelligent care shown by the 
owners than any other cause. He had seen ants in apples, and more particularly in pears, 
which were or had been infested by the larv® of the codlin moth, but he had not seen these 
ants attacking the larva) when in the fruits, and considered they were drawn there by the 
sugary excretions which oozed from the injured fruits 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Vickers said he had found codlin grubs 
in apples on a Quarrenden tree near his house, and he had at once scraped, 
bandaged, and sprayed with arsenate of soda in limewater. and since that had 
found no more fruits infested. He had been told that someone had seen 
wagtails picking the grubs out of the apples. Mr. Monks said he was sorry 
that, Mr. Quinn had not given them more encouragement in the direction oi 
insect friends. He agreed that often the friendly insects arrived on the scene 
rather late, and he failed in such instances to see that much benefit accrued. 
He wished to know if it were possible to cultivate the useful insects so as to 
have large numbers on hand when required. He thought by united action all 
of these pests could be kept down, and he thought this was an opportunity for 
the Bureau Branches to work together for the general good. Mr. CoIKns 
wished to know whether certain ants, which were found in great numbers at 
many places, would not destroy the codlin larv© about the trees. Mr. JL 
Robson asked if Mr. Quinn would advise spraying for peach aphides whan 
ladybirds were found on the trees. Mr. Vickers wanted to know why the 
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codim moth increased more rapidly at Norton’s Summit than at Forest 
Range, and instanced a small well-cultivated garden there in which the pest had 
increased by thousands this season. Mr. A. Green asked if the same number 
of broods of codim moth existed at Forest Range as on the plains. Mr. 
F. Hackott asked how often the bandages should be examined ? Mr. Quinn 
in reply said that the idea of breeding ladybirds under artificial conditions was 
feasible, but hardly practicable, because if they were turned loose among 
aphides before atmospheric conditions were suitable—before the season were 
sufficiently advanced—they would certainly not breed rapidly. In respect to 
the ants he wished to point out that ants chiefly bred in Undisturbed land, and 
such did not exist in well-cultivated orchards; and sometimes, as in instances 
quoted by Mr. Koebele, the clustering of ants after the honeydew upon scale- 
infested trees often prevented parasites from attacking the scales. In respect 
to environment, he wished to point out that as the country became more cleared 
of timber and natural shrubberies the orchardists would find the question of 
insect pests a more difficult one to grapple with, as all sorts of natural checks, 
such as insects, reptiles, and birds, would be driven away. He considered that 
all bandages should be examined once a week, and about a fortnight after the 
fruits are all gathered the bandages should be examined for stray iarne. If 
ladybirds were present on badly-infested peach trees, in small numbers only, 
he would be inclined to scare the ladybirds away temporarily and use artificial 
remedies for the aphides until they weie reduced in numbers. He considered 
that the drier open country around Norton’s Summit and the presence of old 
neglected trees in uncultivated ground was no doubt a fruitful cause of the 
rapid increase of eodlin moth there. He considered that more broods of eodlin 
moth hatched in one season on the plains than at a wet cold place like Forest 
Range. In conclusion he said that no doubt, by studying their habits, 
predaceous insects would render great help, but could not be relied upon as a 
solution of the insect pest difficulty. 


SCARCITY OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The London Daily Chronicle recently published an article dealing with the 
question of scarcity of domestic servants in terms which apply with considerable 
force in Australasia. Especially at holiday time is the difficulty felt, and there are 
many more public holidays in the colonies than in the old country. Numerous 
instances could be cited where, on the morning of a public holiday, our dairy¬ 
men have been left with thirty to forty cows to milk and feed, and not a single 
servant to help, because the servants “ want a spell,” and can readily secure 
another engagement after the holiday is over. In hotels, restaurants, lodging- 
houses, clubs, as well as in private families, the desertion by servants on the 
eve of public holidays is a constant source of worry to the proprietors and 
managers. Some, even of the colored servants, once so much relied upon by 
astute employers, are acquiring the bad habit of throwing up their employment 
at such times, leaving their masters and mistresses stranded at a time when 
their services are most required. 

The Chronick gives several illustrations of the difficulties attendant upon 
this practice, and says that householders are resorting to the Boys’ Home for 
substitutes in place of the usual female servants. Troops of ladies are 
frequenting all the institutions where orphan or destitute children are received, 
and it begins to look as if England’s future “ Tommy Atkins ” would serve his 
apprenticeship in the kitchen. In America, it is.stated, that some “ up-to-date” 
ladles employ a valet to attend upon them in place of a lady’s maid, and one of 
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these asserts that she was never so well taken care of m her ltfe—*elothe« 
beautifulh 1 1 1 » 1 mai lilt nw ind never before had 

her hair so wtf iu si In fi n 1 . i i is 1 m dudk forgets nothing Her 
husband has his own a il ml mu dots nothing hit attoiul Upon myself 
vThe manager of the “( artei ii \s ii m m n ( I iphnm-common, stated that 
he had great tiouble in supplwn^ tin dtmunis t >i l uls to fill places in the 
kitchen, &c “ Ladies come anil take my boys as f,n>t as 1 can supply them ** 
was his statement to a gentleman who was m urgent need of a lad to fill the 
place of a “general” till a female nt could hi found In many families 
the boysaie kept on m preference to accepting the seivices of female servants, 
owing, of course, to then propensity to leaie scrvlei upon little or no provoca¬ 
tion There is a tendency amongst some beads of families to give up house¬ 
keeping on this account, and to adopt the ("onlinental and American system of 
living m boarding-houses, clubs, and hotels, wheie they will escape the 
annoyances caused by suvants constantly changing their employers The 
question of co-operative housekeeping may yet become an accomplished fact, 
but it will cause a gieat struggle m the minds of all those who appreciate 
the privacy and privileges attaching to domestic life 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tbe weather during the mouth has been warm and dry, with cool nights. 
The rain during the last week in February started the grass in many places, 
and further rain is needed to keep it growing and to start the weeds before 
seeding opeiations commence. Fruit and vegetables still remain scarce and 
dear. 


It has been noted by farmers at Minlaton, Yorke’s Peninsula, at Kanmantoo, 
and several other places that cows and other iarm animals will leave grass 
paddocks and linger upon stubble lands where phosphatic manures have been 
used. In place s where live stock are subject to coast disease the owners dres* 
lucern fields with sulphate of iron, and by feeding stock upon the lucern they 
are restored to good health. In nearly every pait of the colony where settle¬ 
ment has cleared off the indigenous glasses and herbs we find that live stock 
suffer from absence in the substituted pasturage of the minerals and salts which 
are necessary to the maintenance of perfect health in herbivorous animals. 


It is amusing to learn every now and again that some learned professor is 
credited with having made a “ discovery ’* of something which has long been 
known to scientific men; but it is rather annoying to note that the newspaper 
press is so ready to credit “discoveries* to scientific men who have really only 
stated an already well-known fact. Lately Piofessor Slingerland made some 
remarks upon the habits of the codlin moth, in which he mentioned the already 
well-known fact that the eodlin moth deposits its eggs generally upon the side 
and not always in the eye or calyx of the apple, and then proceeded to describe 
the egg, the caterpillar, and the general life-history of the codlin moth most 
correctly, as might be expected from any well-informed authority. But one of 
the Canadian papers regarded the whole of his descriptions, &c., as new 
“ discoveries/* printed them in type with sensational headings, and now the 
horticultural columns of the newspaper press throughout the world are 
announcing Professor Slingerland*s great “discoveries/* 


If is necessary to insist upon tbe law and regulations being obeyed when 
anyone makes a purchase of manufactured or “ artificial ” fertilisers. The law 
insists that every person selling such fertilisers shall give to the purchaser a 

A 
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written or printed statement of the percentages of phosphoric acid, potash* 
nitrogen, kc. The chemical committee of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England has exposed a fraud, where the tenants in a large estate in the Mid¬ 
lands had been purchasing a material falsely called “basic slag” (another name 
for Thomas phosphate), which contained not a trace of phosphoric acid, and 
only a slight trace of lime. Ninety-seven and a half per cent, of this consisted 
of oxide of iron and silicious matter. The true Thomas phosphate, or basic 
slag, is very rich in phosphoric acid, but farmers must make sure that they are 
not purchasing common iron slag. 


Very satisfactory reports continue to come to hand from Queensland con¬ 
cerning the effectiveness of the chicken cholera experiments for the destruction 
of rabbits. Instructor Cheeseman of the Queensland department laid about 
5lbs. weight of pellets, made of oatmeal which had been mixed with water 
infected with the cholera germs from dead rabbits, on some unoccupied, rabbit- 
infested country. He has now been advised by a reliable gentleman that a few 
days afterwards it was impossible to approach the warrens owing to the stench 
arising from the dead rabbits. 


In California the new State law declares that all orchards, nurseries, trees, 
fruit, packages, &c., infested with scale insects, codlin moth, or other insects 
injurious to fruit trees and plants, are a public nuisance, and that all infested 
fruit must be cleaned on the premises where grown, and not in the packing 
houses. 


There are many localities where it will pay well to sow seeds of grasses and 
other forage plants. Even the bare patches on sheep runs in the arid north 
could be compelled to produce larger supplies of saltbush, &c., were the hard 
bare patches broken up to allow the wind-borne seeds to find a lodgment, or 
even to be sown with seeds of the indigenous vegetation ; but in the hilly and 
cooler parts of the colony a great variety of grasses and other forage plants 
could be grown with a little trouble and some cost. Poa pratensis, most of the 
fescues, Italian perennial, and other rye grasses, and a number of trefoils and 
clovers will give splendid results. The land should be well prepared during 
this month, and sown as early as possible next month, so that advantage may 
be derived from the early rains. 


Very few fanners in this colony grow carrots and parsnips as food for their 
live stock, and yet it would be profitable to do so where the climate and soil 
conditions are favorable. The soil should be deep, loamy, friable, and fairly 
rich, but not newly manured. If well prepared by plough, scarifier, roller, and 
harrows, it would he level and finely pulverised. The carrots chiefly grown 
for live stock are lied Altringham, White Belgian, Red Surrey, and James’s 
Intermediate (the best). Eight to ten pounds seed per acre in double rows 
27in. to 30in. apait, plants to be thinned to 4in. in the rows, is generally 
practised. The seeds should be well rubbed with sand to remove the burrs 
and mixed with 2bush. of sand per acre for sowing. For parsnips, the Jersey 
Hollow Clown is best; 61bs. to 81bs. seed per acre, treated the same as carrot 
seed. Carrots yield 10 tons to 20 tons per acre; parsnips, 8 tons to 14 tons, 
A bushel of roots of either is 401bs, 
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Red sorrel is a serious pest wherever it gets a footing, because it takes 
possession of the land to the exclusion of all other plants, and it is extremely 
difficult to exterminate the intruder. The most effective method at present 
known is to plough the sorrel under to a depth of at least 5in., sow dense- 
growing crops on the land for three years following, then plough the remaining 
sorrel under before it has a chance to produce seed. 


Branch Conferences of the Agricultural Bureau should include the attendance 
of every member of each Branch in the district, if possible. The papers to be 
read should be few in number, short in length, and practical in character. The 
discussions should be vigorous, each member should say something—provided 
he can do so—and, if possible, that something should be fresh and to the point. 
Exhibits of products of the farm, dairy, orchard, garden, home industries and 
manufactures, and utilised waste substances ought to form a prominent feature 
at these gatherings, and each exhibitor should, if possible, give some particulars 
concerning the exhibits. All persons interested in rural industries should be 
invited to attend the Conferences. 


FORESTRY. 

THE INFLUENCE OF LOCAL CONDITIONS ON THE GROWTH 

OF TREES. 

By Walter Gill, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Conservator of Forests. 

The influence exercised by local conditions is one of the most important 
factors in the proper development of trees of all kinds for whatever purpose 
they may be planted; but it is to local conditions as connected with the 
growth of trees for the production of timber, that it is now intended more 
especially to refer. Were it possible to secure invariable uniformity in the 
conditions more immediately surrounding trees this subject might not be 
productive of so much that is interesting to the general observer, or demand 
so much careful consideration from the intending planter, but as it is seldom 
that the circumstances attending the establishment of large areas of plantations 
arc free from variation, to a greater or less extent, it will be well to glance at 
this question for a short time; and, in order to gather many of the important 
ideas that it has to offer when examined, it will be found advantageous to refer 
to actual results occurring in the growth of certain trees under circumstances 
which can be readily observed by those desirous of so doing. Everything 
tends to show that all trees have an undoubted preference for certain definite 
conditions as to soil, moisture, heat, elevation, and shelter. When they have 
all the conditions they like best around them they develop to the best advant¬ 
age ; but any change in the conditions they delight in will always be pro¬ 
ductive of varying results indicating a departure more or less marked from the 
original type. A good illustration of this may be found in the gum known in 
common phraseology as the bastard box, but otherwise called botanically 
Eucalyptus goniocalyx. This tree is generally met with in the Flinders Ranges 
as far north as the hills to the west of Wilmington, and to the south as far as 
the country now forming part of the Beetaioo catchment area, andf even as far 
as a short distance from the old Beetaioo Station. When it occurs on the 
summit of the dividing range, growing among the rocks and stones, with little 
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or no soil worthy of the name it always presents a crooked, scrubby appearance 
with gnarled and twisted limbs in all shapes and forms, and for all practical 
purposes is worthless where it is, as its position is generally too inaccessible to 
any vehicles to make it worth while to cart it for firewood. It may be seen 
in this useless form on such well-known spots as Mount Remarkable, near 
Melrose, and on the Bluff, in the Wirrabara Forest, and on other prominent 
ridges in the same locality. When, however, it occurs several hundred feet 
lower down in a sheltered valley, or gully, where the rocky ridges are over¬ 
laid by a nice alluvial soil caused by the denudation of the higher levels, the 
same tree presents a far more noble form, and rises to a considerable height, 
with a trunk developed to such an extent as to give logs large enough in some 
cases to yield from 1,000 to 1,500 super feet of excellent timber. The young 
timber likewise develops a far better balanced form, growing into straight 
well-shaped poles instead of crooked useless scrub. It can be readily seen that 
in the first instance on the site or position on the summit of the range, exposed 
to heavy wind, and on loose rocks and stone incapable of retaining the 
necessary moisture, the tree has a hard battle to fight for existence, and 
plainly shows the effect of adverse surroundings under the burning atmosphere 
of the northern climate in its stunted growth. In the second position all the 
conditions are so altered for the better that a fair chance is allowed the tree to 
develop in, a far more satisfactory form in all rcspectR. 

Another case in point occurs in the sugar gum (Eucalyptus corynocalyx), 
which differs to a great degree according to the site it occupies, in general 
appearance, size, and quality of timber, though botanieally the same. The 
best representation of this species is the tree found in the Flinders Ranges. 
Though liking a considerable elevation, it does not, as a rule, grow dn the 
highest and most exposed sites, generally flourishing best on the sides of the 
ranges, a little below their summits, and on a firm, retentive soil, where good 
drainage is secured by the natural slope of the hill side. Here the trees attain 
a height of from 100ft. to even 150ft., and the timber produced is of the best 
kind, heavy, dense, hard, and durable. During the course of seasoning, after 
felling, the timber loses very little of its weight per cubic foot, and seldom 
opens to any extent at its ends, even should it be left in the sun for a 
considerable time. When found on Kangaroo Island, however, this tree 
presents very different features. There, where growing on the hill sides—its 
favorite site in the North—it invariably develops only a stunted, useless, form, 
hardly worth the name of a timber tree, the poor sterile, stony rises being 
evidently an uncongenial site for it; and the exposure to strong winds from 
the sea proving a heavy check to its proper growth, it is usually found in its 
best form in the bottoms of the gullies on the sandy alluvial land occurring 
there. The difference in the greater shelter thus afforded certainly produces a 
marked improvement in the tree as compared with the scrubby specimen 
alluded to from the hill side, but while the trees are in most cases of perhaps a 
more symmetrical form, with a better proportionate development as timber 
trees than those of the northern ranges—being narrower in girth and longer in 
the main trunk than they are—there is a marked difference in the character of 
the timber, for whereas the northern timber opens so little as to be hardly 
worth consideration, this timber, when seasoning, shrinks so rapidly and splits 
So deeply as to prove very unreliable when sawn up, in many instances, 
however, free from fault it may seem when examined fresh from the saw. 
The difference in locality between the hill side of the North with good natural 
drainage, and the moist sandy bottom of the creeks on the island, not 
infrequently adjacent to almost permanent water, is quite sufficient to account 
for this variation in the nature of the timber. Another district in which the 
sugar gum exhibits a type of tree far below the standard of excellence tq which 
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this species attains when at its best is in the country west of Port Lincoln* 
It was here, from the Marble Range, situated about thirty miles from the port, 
that the first specimens by which this species was determined were obtained 
by the late Baron Sir F. von Mueller, and from which the description 
originated which appear in Bentham’s “ Flora Australiensis,” where it is spoken 
of as “ a tall elegant shrub,” in which arrested stage of development it may 
still be found there. The position is one of great exposure to heavy gales from 
seaward. Coffin’s Bay being but a few miles distant, and although further inland 
in sheltered spots in the low ranges some fair-sized trees arc occasionally met 
with, they never attain the really noble proportions of the northern trees. 

The red gum (Eucalyptus rostratu) is another tree that varies with its 
surroundings, and produces a very unreliable timber for many uses when 
grown in a swampy soil. It then develops many shakes and gum veins. The 
defects originating from these are not always apparent when the timber comes 
fresh from the saw, however keenly and capably the m iterial may be examined, 
but sooner or later a separation takes place along the concentric circles of the 
annual growth, where perhaps hardly a flaw indicative of ring .shake was 
visible, and sections of the timber sholl off; other portions get detached also 
in consequence of the timber opening at gum veins. Moreover, the irregular 
shrinking and warping of such timber is often a a cry serious draw back as 
after two or three months’ seasoning, it will frequently present so curved and 
twisted an outline as to be practically useless in its original form either for 
sleepers, planking, beams, or any other sawn material requiring a regular true 
outline. Of course timber of this character may often be used in other ways 
such as splitting, &c., without njuch disadvntago, but needs very careful 
selection after sawing. The trees grown on creeks and rivers, notably on the 
Murray, require keen inspection, and for many purposes timber from them 
would not be accepted ; but on the other hand, whore the red gum grows on a 
well-drained soil, particularly in some of the hilly districts of this colony, such, 
for instance, as Gumcracha, Clarendon, the Meadows, and their respective 
neighborhoods for a considerable distance around, the timber it yields is 
rightly regarded as entirely unsurpassed for many uses by any colonial 
hardwood, and, w'hen specially selected, even jarrah must undoubtedly give 
place to it. It will be evident from the examjdes already given that local 
conditions have very powerful weight in determining the character of the 
timber which will ultimately be produced by any tree, and there is no doubt 
whatever that much of the difficulty frequently arising in deciding whether 
or no a certain timber can justly claim a sterling character for utility for 
certain works originates from the ignorance of the precise conditions prevailing 
where the trees producing it have been grown. Were tin’s information 
available, a great deal of what seems to be very contradictory evidence could be 
reconciled with but little trouble, and fair solution of the knotty questi n 
arrived at. Even with a timber like jarrah (E. margiimt&\ which has justly 
attained such a reputation for excellence, it has happened once and again that 
it has failed to maintain its standard reputation, and this has been due to the 
failure on the part of the supplying contractor to recognise the \vell-pro\en fact 
that the jarrah of the hill side is superior to the jarrah of tt»e plain or level 
country in most cases. It is plainly to the interest of timber exporters to ship*- 
timber of best and uniform quality, and that only, and to do that, this vital 
influence of surrounding conditions is one that must be reckoned with, or even 
a timber of high repute may unjustly get a bad name through the ignorant 
neglect that would permit timbers of differing quality to be indiscriminately 
massed together as up to the proper standard. This subject possesses so many 
aspects that it will be found necessary to extend these observations as 
opportunities may offer. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 

Written for the “Journal of Agriculture and Industry” 

By D. F. Lauiue. 

Quarantining Poultry. 

This does not mean an extended residence on Torrens Island, but refers to 
the strong need of strictly isolating all strange birds. The reasons for so 
doing are many. For instance, a person in the country desires a change of 
blood or breed, and purchases either from a city or country breeder what he 
requires As a rule few people outside the ranks of experienced poultry 
fanciers know how to pack a bird for a long journey, and, even when so 
packed, some careless person may place the coop in the brake van of a train, 
and surround it with packages to such an extent as to almost exclude fresh 
air; in consequence the bird becomes overheated, and, on exposure to cold, 
contracts a chill, which developes into a cold, often ending in roup. Naturally 
the honest breeder is blamed for forwarding a diseased bird. Again, many 
breeders keep their stock in such insanitary surroundings that the wonder is 
that they ever survive long enough to breed. In any case, and no matter from 
whom purchased, put your birds in pens separated from your own stock, and 
watch them carefully for at least a fortnight. If quite healthy then they may 
be mated-up as desired. The purchaser has then used all ordinary caution. 
If I selected birds for anyone I should decidedly invite them to observe these 
precautions. Experientia docet , I once lost some hundreds of birds through the 
neglect of a lad. He disobeyed orders during my absence; and I have also seen 
others make the same fatal mistake. Most Australian writers have had a word 
to say at some time or other about the disgraceful apathy of some poultry owners. 

I know a street half a mile long, in a well-known suburb which reeks from 
end to end with sick fowls suffering from the attacks of ticks (Argus reftexus). 
One has only to detach a paling from any fence to find hundreds of these 
disgusting pests; even where the outhouses are of brick or masonry the cracks 
are full of them. The consequence is that, even using all precautions, it is 
almost impossible to keep poultry in the neighborhood. Again roup is very 
prevalent, also diphtheria. I have passed poultry houses at night from which, 
although 20yds. distant, the stench characteristic of roup was so strong that I 
was compelled to puff my pipe vigourously. 1 hope the day is not distant when 
such gross carelessness will be punishable. No child is immune from that 
dread scourge diphtheria when in the neighborhood of such biids. Many 
medical men can support this statement, and yet the true cause of many an 
outbreak is never suspected. Diphtheria was rife some few weeks ago, and I 
heard of many losses, but so far I have heard of no eases of true chicken 
cholera. A gentleman called on me recently, as his birds were ailing; he 
informed me that he had that morning collected and buried over a dozen bodies 
of fowls which some miscreant had thrown on a vacant allotment in North 
Adelaide, next to his house. Nothing is so deadly a menace to poultry as the 
proximity of a dead fowl. Fowls especially wili pick at the carcases and 
at the decomposed poisonous flesh, and, a$ a rule, blood poisoning or cholera is 
the result. When lecturing I was driven out to advise on a case of great 
mortality among some birds. I had no particulars, nor was the gentleman who 
drove me acquainted with the case. On reaching the gate the sight of the 
bodies of several dead birds was quite sufficient, and I soon saw several cases 
of genuine cholera. If a fowl is found dead the best course to pursue is to 
burn it; even if buried at a considerable depth there is the risk of some 
prowling cat or dog attempting body-snatching. 
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Some time since, Mr. David Wilson, the Victorian dairy expert, writing on 
the question of the veterinary inspection of poultry, as well as stock, said— 
“ Why should farmers have to run the risk of having their poultry yards deci¬ 
mated by the purchase of diseased pure stock. The time seems to have 
arrived when all poultry fanciers wilt have to submit to have their yards 
inspected by a veterinary surgeon, and they ought to seek for such inspection, 
as with the scare that has been raised in the country about * buying disease/ 
the breeder who could produce a clean bill of health for his birds would be 
certain to obtain the largest number of orders.” I am afraid this must wait 
till the millennium; besides, few veterinary surgeons know much of snch matters 
as poultry ailments. As long as breeders insist on a method of feeding and 
food totally opposed to reason, and continue breeding from diseased stock, so 
long will the trouble remain with us. 

Hints. 

The moulting season is now in full swing, and as at this time of year the 
weather is apt to be changeable, it is well to see that the half-naked birds are not 
roosting in draughty houses. Give a good variety of food, and add a little solu¬ 
tion of sulphate of iron (copperas) to the drinking water, as suggested in a former 
issue. See that the birds have a good dust bath ; it aids the growth of the new 
plumage. Gather up all old feathers, and sweep up all the scale, See., from the 
roosting-houses and burn them. As soon as the birds are through their moult, 
select the most forward hens and mate up for breeding. Early hatched chicks 
are very valuable; the pullets are in full lay at a time when eggs are scarce, 
and the cockerels will had a ready market. The probability is that early- 
hatched chicks of good quality will find a ready sale next season at excellent 
prices—so be prepared. 

Lose no time in purchasing any needed fresh blood, and buy it good. 
Although the past season has been a bad one, still there are plenty of good 
young birds available. Several prominent breeders have at heavy cost 
imported direct from England some of the best procurable of the most 
approved varieties. One can now obtain at a fair rate splendid specimens of 
Dorkings, Langshans, Minorcas, Wyandottes, Indian Game. and Leghorns. I 
have inspected many lots, and can vouch for their excellence. Importations 
are still continuing, and I look for a big move in this neglected but profitable 
branch of the farm. Every farmer should procure for his womenkind some 
good poultry at once. Copies of my pamphlet are still procurable, and with 
that and the monthly notes in this journal, no great difficulties should bar the 
way to profitable success. Where poultry are kept a plot of mangolds and kail 
should be planted in well-manured soil, near a water supply, so as to ensure a 
liberal supply of green food when the grass dries off. Green food is a neces¬ 
sary item if success is expected. 


SALE OF COMMERCIAL FERTILISERS. 

The attention of buyers and sellers of commercial fertilisers is specially 
directed to the following clauses of the Fertilisers Act of 1894 :— 

Clause l.~(l) Every person who sells for use as a fertiliser of the soil any 
article manufactured in the said province, or impoited from abroad, shall sign 
and give to the purchaser an invoice stating the name of the article, and 
whether it is an artificially-compounded article or not, and what is at least the 
percentage of the nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid in soluble form, and 
insoluble phosphoric acid respectively (if any) contained in the article; and 
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this invoice shall have effect as a warranty by the seller of the statements con¬ 
tained therein. (2) For the purposes of this section an article shall be deemed 
to be manufactured if it has beon subjected to any artificial process. 

Clause 2 provides that if any person fails to give such invoice, or causes or 
permits any invoice or description of the article sold by him to be false in any 
material particular, shall be liable, without prejudice to any civil liability, on 
conviction, to a fine of not more than £20; and, on any subsequent conviction, 
to a fine of not more than £50. 

The regulations under the Fertilisers Act provide that any buyer of a 
fertiliser may have the same analyvsed by the Agricultural Chemist, at the 
School of Mines, for a charge of 3s. for each determination, that is, if the buyer 
wishes to ascertain how much nitrogen the fertiliser contains he must pay 3s., 
for potash 3s., for phosphoric acid 3s., or for any two or three he would be 
charged fis. or 9s. respectively ; and if the analysis does not bear out the state¬ 
ment in the invoice these fees have to be paid by the seller. 


MANURING EXPERIMENTS, 1897. 

Owing to the favorable results obtained in 189.5 and 1890 from the use of 
the seed and fertiliser drills nearly 60,000 acres were sown with the aid of 
these machines in 1897. Unfortunately the excessive heat, hot winds, and 
absence of moisture in October and No*ember seriously affected both the 
manured and unmanured crops; but it was again found that the manured 
crops did not blight off any quicker than the unmanured. Although the rain 
was very late in coming there was every prospect of a good season up to the 
middle of September; but the two following months were very hot and dry, 
there being almost a complete absence of rain and a prevalence of scorching 
north winds, which resulted in the complete failure of the crops in the more 
northern districts and a partial failure in other parts except the South and 
South-East. 

As showing the difference between the 1897 and average rainfalls, the follow¬ 
ing figures are given. They are for the growing period of the crop—April to 
November inclusive—and the mean average fall is for periods ranging from ten 
to twenty-one years:—Balaklava, 1897, 7in. to 8 Jin., average 13 jin.; Border- 
town, 1897. 7jin., average 17 jin.; Bute, 1897, 10in , average 12|in.; George¬ 
town, 1897, 11 Jin., average 15in.; Jamestown, 1897, llin., average 12J ; 
Kanmantoo, 8in. to llin., average 14in.; Maitland, 8in. to llin., average 15in. 
to I7in.; Mundoora, 6jin. to 7Jin., average 12jin.; Nantawarra, 8 jin, to 
9 jin, average l*2jin. The deficiency in the rainfall was aggravated by the fact 
that October and November, the most critical period, were almost rainless. 

In order to place the experiences of those using commercial fertilisers at the 
disposal of other cultivators printed forndts containing a series of questions were 
vsent to the different Branch Bureaus for distribution amongst those who had 
used these fertilisers. A number of these forms have already been returned, 
and the folio wing is the gist of the information contained in them. The figures 
in parentheses following the names of the fertilisers used indicate the price per 
ton paid for the same. 

BALAKLAVA. 

A. Sixty acres, lunestonstiff red and loamy soils, sown with wheat beginning of June. 
Concentrated English super (£14) and Thomas phosphate {£4 10s), 351be. and from OOlbs. to 
lOOlbs. per acre respectively being applied. The unmanured crop was very poor; the Thomas 
phosphate gave an advance of Shush.; super, 2£bueh. The severe season—the rainfall during 
growing period being under Tin.— and the continued hot winds did great damage. But for 
this the drilled and manured crops would have given a handsome profit. 
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B. Forty acres, drilled in with 30lbs. wheat and lowl. Thomas phosphate (£4 10s.) per acre. 
Bearded wheat better by 2bush. per acre than unmanured crop; Purple Straw wheat showed 
no improvement. The manured crops looked splendid up to end of September, but the absence 
of rain from then onwards prevented the grain maturing properly. 

C. Forty acres, ordinary mallee, broa leasted with ljbush. wheat and 2cwts. colonial super 
(£5) on May 1. Crop fibush. per acre better than unmanured. Storms and hot winds in 
November reduced the crop to the extent of nearly a bag to the acre. “ No more broadcast¬ 
ing ; the drill for me.” 

D. Four hundred acres, light-brown soil, fallow, broadcasted with 451bs. wheat and Icwt. 
super (£6 4s. 6d ) per acre in April and May, Manured crop, 3bush ; unmanured, 4bush. 
per acre. The excessively dry season caused the failure of the manured crop. 

E. Seventy acres ordinary mallee soil broadcasted with 45lbs. wheat and ljewt. colonial 
super (£5) about tend of April, land fallow. Manured crop much better than unmanured; 
hot winds affected both alike. 

F. One acre clay soil, drilled with 30lbs. to 45lbs. wheat and lewt. colonial super (£5) in 
first week in April, on dry ploughed land. The manured stooled much better than the rest of 
the crop, but all was blighted by hot winds. 

G. One hundred and sixty acres, light brashy limestone, drilled with 451ba. wheat and lewt. 
Thomas phosphate (£4 5s.) during first three weeks in May. Land fallowed , ruinfall during 
growing season, 8|in. Manured land, 6bush. ; unmanured stiff clay land, 4bush. Do not 
consider Thomas phosphate suitable for limestone soil. 

BUTE. 

A. Twenty acres, Bay of Biscay soil and sand, manured with Thomas phosphate (£5) and 
colonial super (£fi) at 851bs drilled in with 35lbs. wheat on April 15. Land ploughed up 
dry after previous harvest. Rainfall during growing period 10350in. The rainfall in 
October and November was insufficient to mature tbe crop properly. Manures gave similar 
results, viz., loewts. of hay per acre as against 2cwts. from unmanured. The effect of the 
manure on sandy soil was most marked. 

B. Fifteen and a half acres, clay, limestone, and sand, manured with English super (£6), 
Thomas phosphate (£4), and guano'super (£3 16 b.), at rate of 801 bs per acre put in with drill 
with 301 ba. wheat, on May 16, crop rolled, land “ raw,” ; rainfall during growing period 
10in. The English super gave tar tbe bust result, the average of the manured crops being 
about lObuah. as compared with 4bush, from unmanured. Two hundred pounds of lime per 
acre was applied with the drill on one round and gave nearly as good return as the Thomas 
phosphate. 

C. Forty-one arm of clay and light soil, manured with English super (£0), Thomas phos¬ 
phate (£4), and super guano (£3 15s.), at rate of Bfilhs. per acre, Jbusb. of wheat being drilled 
in with manure on May 16 on raw land. Rainfall during giowing period lOin. Manured 
crops averaged Shush,; unmanured, 3jbush. 

D. One hundred and fifty acres, Bay of Biscay, light sandy loam, and sandhills manured 
with colonial super ££5 5s ) at rate of 761bs. per acr *, drilled in with 251bs. of wheat during 
April and May. Fifty acres sown dry, 100 acres sown after rain. Rainfall during growing 
period 10'350in.; absence of rain in October and November seriously affected crops. Land 

a tied up dry after harvest, crop rolled. Manured land averaged about fibu>h , unmanured 
One and a half acres of poor sand was sown with 251bs. Stein wed cl wheat and LYwts. 
of English super and gave a return of 18bush. per acre. On three previous occasions this 
piece of land had, without manure, failed to return more than seed. 

CRYSTAL BROOK. 

A One hundred and fifty acres fallow land, drilled in with 561bs. Adelaide Chemical Works' 
super (£6 5s.) in May. Rainfall very light; manured crop one-third better than unmanured 
and drilled, but not equal to neighbor's crop, broadcasted in the usual way. Seed was planted 
too deep. 

B. Twenty acres, sand and rubble land, drilled in with lewt. manure and 301bs. to 451bs. 
wheat per acre during firet week in May. Sugar Company’s and English super and Thomas 
phosphate used. Land fallow; rainfall very light. Results - Sugar Company’s super, t)busb. 
per acre ; unmanured, 6bush.; English super and Thomas phosphate, 5buah. 

GAWLER. 

A. Three hundred acres, principally dark, sticky, heavy soil. Thomas phosphate (£4) and 
Sugar Company’s bone phosphate (£4 5s.) being used, from lewt to IJcwts. per acre, being 
drilled in with 5 lbs. to 60lbs. of seed per acre in May and June, the land being afterwards 
rolled. The land was nearly all fallowed. Absence of ram seriously affected the result, but 
in comparison with unmanured strips loft through the paddock tbe increase was nearly one- 
third* From a paddock on which wheat was drilled with phosphates last year quite one-third 
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more bay was obtained as compared with land unmanured last year. Boned us t drilled in in 
1896 at the rate of lewt, per acre gave no apparent result, and the oats sown in 1897 on same 
land showed no beneficial effect. 

B. Sixty acres, Bay of Biscay land, broadcasted with lewt. of Sugar Company’s 'bone 
phosphate (£4 13s.), and sown with White Tuscan wheat at the rate of 701bs. per acre on May 
2. Land was early fallow, the manure being put on three weeks before sowing, then 
harrowed; when the seed was sown the land was scarified and harrowed, and the crop after¬ 
wards rollod. Result—Manured crop, 32cwts. of bay ; unmanured, 24cwts. per acre. 

C. Four hundred acres, sandy and sandy loam, manured with Adelaide Chemical Works* 
super (£5) and Thomas phosphate (£4 10s ) at rate of lewt. per acre, drilled in with 60lbs. 
wheat in May. Rainfall too light to give satisfactory result. 

D. Thirty acres, sandy soil, fallowed, sown broadcast with Ibush. whqat and 2cwts. of* 
bonedust (£4 lOs.) per acre in May. The crop was rolled after it was up, and gave half a ton 
of hay per acre more than the unmanured portion. 

E. Twenty acres, Bay of Biscay land, fallowed, broadcasted in May with Ibush. wheat and 
lewt. manure (bonedust and Thomas phosphate) per acre, crop being rolled after it was up. 
The hot winds and drought affected the crops, but the manured gave ljbush. per aero extra. 
With an average rainfall, judging from the growth during the early part of the season and 
the amount of straw produced, the manured portion would have yielded double the quantity. 

GLADSTONE. 

A. Three and a half acres, red and sandy soil, broadcasted with wheat and lewt. Thomas 
phosphate in May on fallow ground. No noticeable improvement. The season was very dry, 
less than Sin. of rain falling from date of sowing to harvesting. 

B. Threo bundled and fifty acres of mostly h*avy clay soil, part fallow and part stubble, 
manured with bone phosphate (£o os ), English superphosphate (£5 10s.), and Thomas phosphate, 
Leeds and star brands (£4 os. and £4 10s.) Land sown with wheat and part Algerian oats in 
April to June, 50lbs. to 2cwts. manure and 4/>lbs. to 751bs seed being put in with the drill; 
the wheat sow n at end June at heavier quantity. All the land was harrowed after the crop 
was well up, and part was rolled. Bninfall during growing period ll$in. Crops severely 
damaged by hot winds and drought in October and November, when the total rainfall was 
only Jin. With the exception of the part manured with bone phosphate, the manured parts 
showed from 25 ptr cent, to 40 per cent, improvement over the unmanured crop, which was 
also drilled in. One ten of special top-dressing manure and one ton of nitrate of soda was also 
applied on parte of the crop, but no benefit was noticeable in either ease. 

JAMESTOWN. 

A. Forty acres, hard-setting soil, with clay bottom, drilled in with 451bs. wheat and I12lbs. 
manure, in May. Kangaroo Island guano (£2 2s fid.) and superfine super (£6 15s ) were used. 
Land was stubble, this being the third crop since fallow. Rainfall during growing period, 
11 in. Manured crop, i ton hay per acre; unmanured, 10carts. The manure caused the crop 
to mature quicker, conseque tly it was more advanced than the unmanured when the hot 
weather set in. Tho guano gave just as good results as the more expensive manure 

KANMANTOO. 

A. Eight acres, light sandy soil, manured with Kangaroo Island guano (£2 2s. 6d.) at rate 
of 8ewts. per acre, broadcasted w r ith wheat during first week in June ; crop rolled, l^and was 
flooded for some time in September, turned yellow', and never recovered. Manured crop, about 
15cwts. of hay per acre; unmanured, not worth cutting. 

B. Two and a quarter acres, red loam, manured with kainit, at rate of lOOlbs. per acre, 
broadcasted with seed ; results, nil. Manure was applied at the wrong time; hence result. 

0. Seven acres, light sandy soil, manured with Kangaroo Island guano (£2 2s. fid.) at rate 
of 3cwts. per acre, broadcasted early in June with Algerian oats ; crop rolled ; dry weather and 
hot winds affected results. Manured c rop gave one ton of hay per acre; unmanured, half ton. 

I) Eight acres, clay soil, manured with Kangaroo Island guano (£2 2s. 6d.) at rate of 
3owta. per acre, broadcasted with ljbusb. wheat during first week in June On land not 
fallow'ed. Manured crop returned Ubuah. per acre; unmanured, 6busb. 

E. Two and a hall' acres, hard setting sand »nd clay soils, manured with Kangaroo Inland 
guano (£2 2s fid.) at rate of ‘ijewta. per acre, broadcasted in May with ljbush. wheat per 
aero ; crop rolled, not fallowed. Manured portion yielde 1 double the average or the unmanured. 
Guano proved very profitable, and in wet season would give even better results. 

F. Thirteen acres, part red clay, with ironstone gravel, part sandy loam, and part limestone . 
rubble, manured with Kangaroo Island guano (£2 ‘2s. 0d,), at rate of 3ewts. per aero, broad* 
casted with wheat (fbush. p-r acre); crop rolled. Rainfall during growing period* about pin, ' 
A strip of land half a chain wide left unmanured, and even on the stubble this is plainly notice* 
able. Manured crop gave about double the crop, except on the limestone rubble, where no* 
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improvement was noticeable* The best return was on the sandy loam, probably owing to its 
retaining the moisture better, as the crop did best on the clay until the dry weather set in. 
The hot weather, from the beginning of September onward, stunted the crop, especially on 
patches rather heavily manured. 

Gk Thirty-seven acres, looee and sandy soil and 30 acres stiff red clay, manured with guano 
(£2 2s. fid.), super-guano (£2 6s.), Thomas phosphate (£6), and stable manure. Twenty-five 
acres was put in with drill in July, 80lbs to lOOlbs. of manure per acre being used. Twenty- 
five acres broadcasted in June, with 2cwts. manure and l bush, wheat per acre. Land ploughed 
up and sown immediately; crop rolled in September. Rainfall during growth, 8 Jin. Up to 
the end of September the drilled crops, which were put in last, show* d promise of a magni¬ 
ficent crop, being quite double the others, but the dry weather in October and November, and 
the scorching winds in the latter month simply dried it up. The guano did fairly well and 
also stable manuie, going about 30cwts. of hay per acre. This was on cold sandy soil. The 
portion treated with guano stood the dry weather best. The manured crops generally were 
much thicker than the unmanured. 

MAITLAND. 

A. Fifty-five acres, light grey soil on limt* rubble, manured with superphosphate (£6), 
lOOlbs per acre and 34lbs. wheat being put iu with drill in first week of May. The land was 
fallow, and the wheat rolled when strong enough to stand it. The manured crop returned 
Sfbusb. per acre, against Sfbush. from unmanured land. 

B. Five hundred and twenty acres, light sandy soil and some limestone, manured with 
guano superphosphate (£3 10s.). Kangaroo Island guano (£2 l*2s. f>d.), Thomas phosphate 
£4 10s.), and wood ashes; ll’ilbs. superphosphate guano, or lOOlbs. to 1601 bs. Kangaroo 
Island guano, or 9011m. Thomas phosphate, or30lhs. Thomas phosphate and loOlba. wood ashes 
mixed being sown per acre with 30lbs. to 52lbs wheat between April 1 and May 20. Two 
hundred and (went) acres were fallow, the rest ploughed up in January and February. The 
rainfall was not sufficient to give the crop a good start, and seed was put in too deep . rainfall 
during growing period about Sin. Crop manured with guano super and with Thomas phos¬ 
phate and wood ashes yielded 2busb. per acre more than unmanured ; Kangaroo Island guano 
about *2hush. less than unmanured. 

C. Twenty acres, manured with guano super {£3 I Os.) at rate of lewt. per acre, and eighteen 
acres with Kangaroo Island guano (£2 2s.) at rates of lewt., 2cwts., and Scwts. per acre with 
451bs. of wheat, in the third week of May, the land being rolled and worked very' fine before 
drilling. Half land fallow'; rainfall during grow th, atwmt Bin. Super-guano gave bbush. to 
7bush., quite double the refit of the crop ; the Kangaroo Island guano even at 3c*wts. gave no 
result. 

D. Fifty-five acres of second-class soil manured with colonial super (£5), and drilled with 
401h«. wheat in April. Crop harrowed after being up one month, and then rolled. Seed was 
in a month before the rain came, and was also sown too deep, little more than one-third 
germinating. The plants stooled better than ever before, and yielded Bbush. against only 
3bush, per acre from unmanured land 

E. One hundred and sixteen acres, sandy land on coast, manured with guano super {£3 15s.) 
and superposphate f£6 16s.), and drilled with 451 bs. wheat and lOOlbs. and 801 bs. manure 
respectively in April, and crop rolled. Land fallow', rainfall about lOin. About half the seed 
malted, and dry weathor caused much black rust. Manured crop, about bbush.; unmanured, 
lbush. per acre. 

F. One hundred and twenty acres, white rubbly soil, manured with super-guano (£3 15s.) 
and superphosphate. (£5 tfis.), lOdlbft. and BOlbs. respectively being drilled iu with 501bs. 
wheat about middle of May, on fa‘low. Rainfall very light. Manured crops averaged bbush.; 
unmanured, 4Vish. On twenty acres wood ashes were drilled in, but on thL the return was 
only 3buah. 

MEADOWS. 

A. Two acres, sandy loam, manured with Colonial Sugar Refinery Co.’s fertiliser and sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, one acre being treated with each manure. The manure was broadcasted 
with oats in the beginning of June. There was no appreciable result from the use of the 
manures. Too much rain xn August injured the crop; the very hot dry weather following 
also bad a bad effect 

MOUNT GAMBIER. 

A. Eight acres of black and red loam, potato land, drilled with ljbush. wheat and lewt. of 
manure per acre on July I, and rolled on September 1, when about 6in. high; Thomas 
phosphate, Reliance bonedust, and super being used. The manured crops showed very much 
better than unmanured until the <^ry weather set m, when they all suffered severely. Manures 
increased the yield to the extent of 2bush. per acre, there being no perceptible difference 
between the different manures- Too much seed by far was used. 

B. Twelve acres strong sand loam, potato land, drilled the middle of Juno with 451bs. 
wheat and lewt. manure, English and colonial super and Thomas phosphate being used. 
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Thomas phosphate appeared to drive the plants along better at first, but the £oglish super 
was more lasting in its effect. Colonial super was of very little use. The quantity of seed 
was too small. The whole of the manured crop gave 3bush. to 4bush. more per acre than the 
un manured. 

C. Twelve acres, sandy to black soil, potato land, drilled with lbush. wheat and 2cwts. 
manure, Thomas phosphate, Reliance bone, and super being used. The manured crop waa 
no better than the rest, the average being a bag to the acre. Twelve aorcs of grass land 
drilled with Kangaroo Island guano and wheat gave no better return than similar land broad¬ 
casted and not manured. One headland was drilled with wheat and new lime, and this was 
best of all. 

D. Eight acres volcanic soil drilled in with lbush, wheat and lewt. of manure, super, 
Thomas phosphate, bonedust, and Kangaroo Island guano being used. The pi it manured 
M'ith bonedust stood the hot winds better than the other plots and also the unmanured, but 
otherwise there was no improvement noticeable from u-e of manure. The extremely dry 
spring had a very injurious effect on the crops. 

MOUNT PLEASANT. 

A. One hundred and thirty acres, sandy loam and elav, manured with Thomas phosphate 
(£G 10s.), guano (£4 1 Os.), and bonedust (£6 10s.) at rate of l$ewis, per acre, in May ; wheat, 
oats, and barley (at rah' of Jbush.) and peas (at rate of 2bush ) being sown with drill and 
then rolled. Manured crops fully one-third b*tter than unmanured. Yields—Peas, lGbush.; 
barley, 27bush.; wheat and oats, 2 tons hay and estimate 1 Shush, to *20bush. per acre. 
Drought and wind affected crop, hut cool changes and dew kept the crop going. 

MURRAY BRIDGE. 

A. Sixty acres, red loam, red pine sand, and white drift sand, manured with Adelaide 
Chemical AVovks* super (£o), English super (to 7s, Gd.), and Thomas phosphate (€4 10s.) ; 
super broadcastcd with wheat at nit* of 'lew ts. per acre, Thomas phosphate drilled iu at rate 
of lOOlbs. per acre Land sown in and .June to wheat, red loam being fallow, the wupi 
being ploughed up part dry and part after ram. The best results wore obtained on sandy soil, 
IGbush. per aeic; on poor w hite sand, manured and sown in Juno the aveiage was I ibush.; 
unmanured crop on .similar soil, 3bush., other portions of farm, unmanured, )ielded from 
4bush, to obush. The crops -would have been much heavier had there been an average spring 
rainfall, as the straw’ was sufficient for a 2\)bush. crop. The heat caused the grain to shrivel 
somewhat. 

B. Fifteen acres, part red sandy soil mixed with malice and pine and part limestone soil, 
manured with English super (£5 7a. Gd ) at rate of 1 Jcwts. per acre; two and a half acres were put 
in with drill, rest broadcasted, with wheat m June, fbush. per aero being sown. The drilled 
portion had been out of cultivation for tw T o years, but was not grubbed; crop went l<‘bush, to the 
acre. Broadcasted crop was on grubbed land, which had been cropped previous year; yield, 
2*5cwts. hay per acre. Unmanured land alongside gave iOcwts. hay and from 2bush. to 8bush. 
wheat per acre. One paddock of twenty acres, partly new land and fallow, good red sandy 
soil, sown in April, and not manured, gave a return of 1 bluish, per acre. 

C. Eighty-five acres, sandy soil, broadcasted with about 40lbs. wheat and 90lba. colonial 
super (€5 5s.) and English super (£5 7s. Gd.) in April and May, on land not fallowed. Yield, 
3bush. per acre more man unmanured, 

NANTAWARKA. 

A. Seventy-eight acres, strong clay and rubbly limestone, manured with English super¬ 
phosphate (£4 11s.) and Thomas phosphate (£4 11s. 2d.) f lOOlbs per acre being drilled in 
with w r hoat in May, 40)bs. of seed per acre being used, and the land being rolled after sowing. 
Land fallowed, rainfall 9$in. during growing period, crop double that obtained on unmanured 
land, giving ncarl) a ton of hay per acre. Crop affected by dry tilling and absence of rain in 
September and October. 

B. Forty-five acres, rich loam, marl, and red clay, manured with English super (£4 Us.) 
and Thomas phosphate (£4 1 Is. 2d.), 8 lbs. to lOOlbs. being drilled in with wheat in April 
and May, 40lbs. to oolbs. of seed per acre, rolled a'ter sowing, and portion also harrowed* 
Land fallow, rainfall during growing period 8 635in. On rich loam the two manures gave 
equal results; unmauuied, a bushel per acre less. Marl, intermixed with red clay, yie'ded as 
follows;—Super, l lbush.; Thomas phosphate, Obush.; no manure, dbush. Harrowing after 
crop was up did not appear to have any beneficial effect. Thomas phosphate does not appear 
to do much good where there is much iime in the soil. 

0. Eighty acres, No. 1 paddock, red clay patches mixed with sand, very hard-setting land; 
No. 2, light marl, with limestone nibble; manured with English super (£5 11s.) and Thom is 
phosphate (£4 I Is.) sown in April and May with wheat at rate of 401 bs. per acre, manure 
being drilled in with seed as follows: - No. I, super, 90lbs ; Thomas phosphate, lewt. per 
acre. No. 2, super, Solbs.; Thomas phosphate, lewt. All land was fallow, and paddock 
No. 1 was harrowed about middle of August; No. 2 rolled early in August* Rainfall during 
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growing season 8fio. Season being very dry in early part of tilling crops did not come up 
till end of May, in consequence of which some ports were so dirty as to effect the result. 
Paddock No. 1 resulted as followst — English super, 13Jhi«h. per acre; Thomas phosphate, 

1 Of bush.; broadcast and unmanured, 5&bush. No. 2, English super, 12fbush.; Thomas 
phosphate, 6bush.; drilled without miuiuie, 3Jbush. Drilling without manure in a dry season 
is a failure; English superphosphate superior to Thomas phosphate, as it is more quickly 
available and keeps the wheat ahead of the weeds. 

PORT BROUGHTON AND MUNDOORA. 

A. Twelve acres, sandy loam, sown with drill on April 29, with 30lbs. wheat, and 
manured with 801bs. Thomas phosphate (£5 10s) per acre. Land not fallowed; rainfall 
during growing season, 6fin. The manured crop was quite double the other until the hot 
weather set in, when it went off very fast. It was full of bunt, w! ile the unmanured was 
quite free, neither being pickled. The absence of rain prevented proper maturing of the plant. 

B. Twenty-five acres, light sandy soil sown with drill during May, 301bs. wheat and SOlbs. 
OhlendorfTs super (£6 16s. 6d.) per acre being drilled in. Land not fallow'; rainfall about 
7in. Hot winds while wheat was in bloom blighted the crop. Manured portion yielded 
4 £ bush, more per aero than the umnaimjed. 

C. Twenty acres, light soil, drilled in with 391b$. wheat and 9Glbs. super (£5 17s. 6d.) per 
aero early in April. Second crop off same land; rainfall during growing period, 6$in. Dry 
hot -winds spoilt what promised to be a splendid crop, but believe the practice will pay with a 
fair rainfall. 

D. Eighteen acres, light sandy soil manured with lewt. English super (£6) per acre. Land 
ploughed eaily in April, manure and 4.Mbs w heat sown broadcast and harrowed in. Rainfall 
during growing period between 6in. and Tin. Result— porlion reaped gave nbush. per acre 
more than unmanured ; portion cut for hay gave ocwt.s. per acre increase. 

E. One acre, light sandy s 41, broadcasted with dOlbs. wheat and lewt. English super (£6) 
per aero about the middle of May. I^ind ploughed up first \m‘k in April. Manure and seed 
sown on top and harrowed in. kainfall about Tin Manured crop ripened a week earlier and 
yielded t3bush. per acre more than the uninanured crops. 

PORT ELLIOT. 

A Twenty acres of red wand and clay soil, manured with 3<*wts. Kangaroo Island guano 
per acre, broadcasted in May, June, and July with wheat, oats, and peas; oats roiled, and 
wheat rolled and harrowed after sowing; yield about 24 ]>cr cent more than unmanured. 
Want of rain and hot winds reduced the hay crop a little, and the grain quite one-third. 
Manure cost on farm £2 9s. per ton. 

PORT LINCOLN. 

A. Thirty acres, manured with bonedust (£3 IDs.), Reliance super (£0 10s.), Thomas phos¬ 
phate (£4 IDs.), seed and manure broadcasted, 2owts. manure per acre being used Bonedust 
gave best results, doing well; super next, with Thomas phosphate a complete failure. The 
season has been the driewt for many years. On an*acre of land dressed with 2< \vK of bone- 
dust a bushel of Cape bailey was sown, which returned oObush. of due plump grain. 

PORT PIRIE. 

A. Seventy acres, light mallee land, manured with Thomas phosphate. 1 Olbs. per acre 
being put in with seed drill with 35)bs. to 50lbs. wheat. All crop rolled and part harrowed 
during growth. Sixty acres fallow land. Rainfall during growth was less than Mn. No 
beaetit derived from manure ; in fact it seemed to affect the germinating power of the seed, 
which lay in the soil for ten weeks before sufficient rain fell to cause it to start 

SOUTHERN TORRES PENINSULA. 

A. Three hundred and eighty acres, limestone soil, manured with super (£.> lOs.}, Thomas 
phosphate (£3 17s. tfd.), and guano (£2 2s. 6d.), sown with wheat from Ap il 16 to May 2*, 
on land not fallowed ; 401bs. to 4olbs seed per acre, and 70lbs. super, 7Olbs , Thomas phos- 

8 hate, and lOOlbs. guano respectively being drilled iu. Rainfall during growing season less 
ban din. Two hundred and sixty acres averaged 7 bush, per acre, and wo acre* were cut for 
hay. The dryness o. the land at seeding had a bad effect on the germination of the seed 
B. Fifty acres of sandy limestone manured with Thomas phosphate (£4), and super (£6), 
and drilled with wheat in beginning of May, on stubble land. Manured crop, 4bu«h.; part 
unmanured, 3bush., and part not worth reaping. 

0. Three hundred and thirty acres, most sandy, but some hard soil, manured with Thomas 
phosphate (£4 5s.) and super-guano (£3 10s.) at rate of 90lbs. to loiUbs. per acre. Wheat 
and oats, I bush, per acre* put tn with drill and in mure in April and May ; 150 acres fallow', 
rest stubble land. Manure gave a slightly increased yield, but not enough to pay for extra 
cost. The manures gave as nearly equal results as possible; consequently the super-guano 
Was the better for the price. The absence of rain in spring prevented a fair*crop being grown. 
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8TRATHALBYN. 

A. One hundred and nine acres, sandy, Bay of Biscay.and heavy clay soil, manured with 
Sugar Co.’s super (£6 10s.), wheat, barley, and oats being sown with drill with lcwt. 
manure per acre, Ibush. seed of wheat and barley and ljbuah. of oats; sown June 4 to 
July 11 ; harrowed after crop was up, and rolled in spring; land so-called worn out and not 
fallowed; rainfall during growing period lO^in. Hot winds in November worked havoc, 
lessening yield by lObush. per acre at least. Results: Twenty-eight and three-quarter 
acres barley gave lOJbush. per acre and 45 tons of straw; twelve acres wheat, 16jbush. 
per acre and 12 tons straw ; eight acres wheat, 12bush. per acre stripped—this was on light 
sandy soil which had repeatedly failed to return any profit without manuring; thirty-five 
acres cut for lmy, 25cwts. per a re; eighteen acres oats, 1 7jbush. stripped per acre—this on 
land that last vear gave 32bush. of barley per acre when manure!. Anyone farming on this 
class of land should get a drill by some means, as it will pay .for itself several times over the 
first year. Tn spite of the fact that we have had practically no rain since August, the returns 
show a very handsome profit. No part of the crop was put in without manure, as previous 
experience has proved conclusively that such practice is most unprofitable. Last year as an 
experiment a paddock of thirty-two acres was sown with barley, half being manured and half 
left untreated. The result was 32bush. per acre from the former, and nothing from the latter. 

B. Eight acres, light soil, sown with wheat first week in June,manured with Thomas phos¬ 
phate, super, and Sugar Co/s phosphate, lOOlbs., per acre being drilled in with seed. Crop 
was better than the unmanured crop, but was not as satisfactory as expected, and the results 
show that either more or different manures must be used to produce better returns. 

C. Forty-two acres, manured with super (£5 10s.) at rate of lcwi and ljewt. per acre, put 
in with drill with wheat at rate of 401bs. to 451bs. per aero on poor worn-out scrub land. 
Crop manured with lcwt. super per acre gave 13bush per acre, while the same class of land 
gown broadcast with a bushel of wheat to the acre only averaged flbush. Some of the land 
manured at rate of l£cwt. super had the benefit of a flood and cut over 3 tons hay per aero, 
while the average of the manured hay crop was over 2 tons. This w ag on light sandy, to good 
goil. 

TATJAKA. 

A. Ninety-three acres, part stiff clay and part loam, Thomas phosphate (£5 5s.), at rate 
of 121bs. per bushel, was mixed with seed after pickling, and seed sown immediately after¬ 
wards. Wheat, 50lbs. to 601bs. to acre, and oats Ibush,, sown in May and June, land being 
newly ploughed up. After sowing, well ban-owed and clods broken by roller. By comparison 
with unmanured strips estimate increased yield of wheat at 2bush. per acre; oats not so much, 
but still markedly better than unmanured. The very dry season affected the result consider¬ 
ably. Phosphate 1 does not appear to have such a good effect on oats as on wheat, but am 
satisfied that, with both, the increased crop more than repaid the increased expense and labor. 

B. Nineteen acres sandy soil, with clay subsoil, sown middle of July with wheat, manured 
with English superphosphate (£6), Thomas phosphate (£3 lbs.), and guano (£3 10s.)—prices 
for goods on wharf, Port Adelaide—at rate of lcwt. per acre, put in with drill, Jhush. of seed 
being used. This proved quite enough to give thick crop. The land was old wheat land, 
cropped previous year, broken up in July, harrowed and sown at once. Rain during growing 
period, 7$in. Dry spring and late sowing materially affected prospects. Unmanured crops, 
sown two months earlier, yielded 6bush. per acre. Manured—Super, l&bush.; Thomas 
phosphate, 13bush.; guano, 12bush. 

C. Four and a half acres, mostly very poor, manured with Sydney bonedust and bone phos¬ 
phate (£5 10s.), at rate of 2cwts. per acre, with Algerian oats at rat© of Ibush. per acre, 
by means of drill; date of sowing, May 31. Cut 60 per cent, more hay from manured crop. 
Absence of rain in October seriously affected result. 

D. Forty-four acres, mostly sandy soil, manured with Thomas phosphate (£6 2s.), Sugar 
Co/s phosphate, (£4 18s.), Reliance bonedust (£4 18s.), and English super (£6 18s.), 40lb8. 
wheat and 351bs. oats and barley drilled in with manure in middle of June on untallowed 
land. Manured wheat ; 14Jbush.; unmanured, 4£bush.; oats, 20busb.; and barley, 30hush. 
No oats or barley put m without manure. The severe hot weather when the wheat was^in 
bloom blighted the wheat. If Purple Straw instead of White Tuscan had been sown yield 
would have been better. So satisfied with result that will always use fertilisers when cropping 
old land. 

TEATREE GULLY. 

A. Eighty acres, black and red loam, manured with Thomas phosphate (£4 10«.), English 
super (£6), Sydney super (£0), at rate of lcwt., 801 b«. and 80lbs. per acre respectively; 46lbs. 
to ffOlbs. wheat drilled in with manure in first week in June and rolled after sowing; land 
fallowed. No improvement noticeable from use of Thomas phosphate, very little from English, 
and same with Svdney super on red loam with clay subsoil, hut on black land it gave an 
increased yield of 1 ton of hay per acre, 
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B. One Hundred and sixty acres, mostly black and red clay, manured with Thomas phos¬ 
phate (£4 10s.) and bonedust (£4 5s.) in May and June. Part drilled in and part broadcast, 
at rate of lewt. per acre with wheat and oats. Land fallowed ; crop rolled. Manured crops 
far better than unmanured. Deficient rainfall was against the full benefit being obtained from 
use «f manure. Strongly believe in drilling the seed and manure in together. 

YAKKALILLA. 

A. Bight acres of light shallow soil on clay bottom, broadcasted with Kangaroo Island 
guano (£2 3s.) at rate of 2cwts. per acre, and sown with wheat in June. The land was cropped 
for hay the previous yeai ; crop rolled. Result distinctly favorable to use of manure. 

B. Twenty acres of red soil sown with Cape oats and wheat in May, at rate 60lbs. to the 
acre, superphosphate (£7) at rate of 70lbs. per acre drilled in with seed. Crop rolled and 
harrowed after it was up. Where the manure was applied the seed kept growing and made 
quicker growth than the unmanurod. At certain periods the manured portion was quite 1ft. 
higher than the other, but at harvest there was very little difference in the height, though 
the manured was much thicker and ripened quicker, and gave much better return. 

C. Seventy acres, sandy soil, sown with wheat and o*ts in June, super (£7 10s.) and bone- 
dust (£6 5a.) at rate of lcwt. per acre being drilled in with seed, 40lbs. wheat and COlbs. oats 
being sown. Land was ploughed up after harrest and again before sowing; crop was rolled. 
The manured crop fully one-third better than unmanured, besides which the saving of seed 
by use of drill is considerable, 

D. Thirty-on© acres, sandy soil, drilled In with Jcwt. superphosphate (£7) and 401bs. wheat 
or 60lbu. oats per acre in May and June. The land was ploughed up just before seeding. 
The manured crop returned 30 per oont. more than the unmauured. 


SOME HELPS FOR THE FARMER. 

Fence-breaking bulla are a great trouble to all farmers occupying farms in 
the neighborhood of such annuals. To prevent this propensity many devices 
have been tried, many of these being cruel as well clumsy. Mr. Smith, of 
Reynelia, South Australia, has adapted the contrivance here shown, a sample of 
which has been made and presented to the Central Agricultural Bureau by Mr. 
F. Townsend, blacksmith, Mitcham. The cost of similar article is 10s. 



The total length of the iron rod and hooked branches is 27in. From the 
bottom end to stop key is 13in., from key to bottom of the three branches is 
4in., branches 10m. The rod is $in. square ; the branches are of ^in. wire; 
the leather strap round the horns is 44in. long, but is doubled back at the 
buckled end 15in., making its real length 2ft. bin. On the front of the doubled 
part an iron plate 7in. x IJin. x |in. thick is riveted with four rivets, com¬ 
mencing at bpn, from the buckle. In the centre of the iron plate is a staple, 
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through which the rod slides up or down At the lower end of the rod aspring 
trace hook is fixed by a 2in. iron wire link, and the trace hook is affixed to the 
nose ring of the bull. The nose ring is of $in. iron, 3fin. outside diameter. It 
will be easily seen that the bull, when attempting to put his head beneath a rail 
or wire, will catch one or other of the hooks on it, and this will cause a sharp, 
unpleasant tug on the nose ring. 

Wild cats, native squirrels, and other quadrupeds often cause a deal of havoc 
in the poultry-house. They can be easily trapped with an old kerosine box. 
The drawing below gives a good idea of how to fix the trap. 



Sometimes the trap will be more effective if both ends are removed and one 
end is stopped with fine-mesh wire net or wire bars. If the mesh is large the 
animals may claw the bait through the bars instead of entering the trap. When 
any animal has thus been caught it is easy to place the mouth of a bag around 
the entrance of the trap, then drive the prey into the hag and immerse it in 
water. The barred or netted end is convenient, as it enables one to see whether 
the pet pussy has been trapped. 

The falling door, it will be seen, is sustained by a small tongue of wood, the 
end of which is cut slantwise and enters a shallow slot in the door. The other 
end has a string attached which passes through a hole bored slantwise towards 
the back of the trap and close to the bottom board. Directly the animal pulls 
on the bait the tongue of wood slips out and the door falls. The door slides up 
and down within cleats nailed on the sides and end of the box, as shown in 
drawing marked A, which represents a section of the right-hand corner at the 
top of the trap. 


Sorrell. At a meeting of the Kettering Branch of the Tasmanian Bureau 
of Agriculture, Mr. Rastone said he had a field covered with sorrell, and sowed 
it with cocksfoot and red clover, with the result that the sorrell was killed the 
first season, and he also cut 2 tons of hay per acre. 
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WHEAT FOR SEED. 

At the AVagga Experimental Farm during the past four years very careful 
experiments on a large scale have been conducted to test the relative values of 
large plump seed as opposed to small shrivelled seed, and the results show 
most conclusively that large plump seed will always give better results than 
shrivelled seeds. 

Experiments have also been carried out to ascertain how seed wheat dete¬ 
riorates with age, and I)r. Cobb is satisfied that seed wheat kept in a dry, 
warm place deteriorates in value very little in five years. This is a matter of 
some importance, as it shows that a good sample may be stored for several 
years as a standby in case the wheat grown for seed is inferior owing to climatic 
conditions. By storing seed wheat for two or three years a change of seed is 
not so soon necessary. 

The best way to clean wheat for seed with the winnower is to take out the 
Moves and whiteheads board, raise the backboard, take off the shacker-bar at 
the drum, and blow your wheat clean. You must blow sufficiently hard to 
make the wheat drop at the top end of the screen ; all drake, oats, sheep weed, 
cracked grain, and small wheat will then drop into headers spout. Care must 
be taken not to stand the winnower higher at the hack than the front, as then 
you will not be able to blow* hard enough to make a first-class sample.— 
Communicated. 


HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES. 

A portable hanging clothes rack would be a great convenience in many a 
farmhouse where room could not be afforded for one which would permanently 
occupy t<»o much room. The pattern here illustrated may be made of any con¬ 
venient size, and can be provided with loops of wire or ears of sheet iron at 
the top corners, by which it can be hung upon hooks or strong nails. 
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A cheap substantial set of book shelves can be made with very little cost and 
trouble from one or two packing cases. The brackets supporting the shelves 
need not be so elaborate as shown in the drawing, but may each be made with 
two strips an inch thick and 2in. wide, one to serve as a strut and the other 
to support the end of the shelf. 



To prevent the books failing at the ends of the shelves three wires, preferably 
of copper, should he run through holes made at equal distances apart If the 
woodwork is painted with white enamel paint it may be lightened witli very 
pale blue on the edges of the shelves, kc. If necessary the books can be pro¬ 
tected from flies by curtains. 


PAYMENT FOR VERMIN DESTRUCTION. 

Mr. T. S. Palmer, in the Year Book of the U.S.A. Department of Agriculture 
for 1896, in an article on the “Extermination of Noxious Animals by Bounties/’ 
sums up the result of bounty legislation in the United States for over 250 years, 
as follows:— 

Howards have been paid on large animals, such as wolves, coyotes, bears, and 
panthers, small mammals (as grophers, ground squirrels and rabbits), and on a 
birds, such as crows, English sparrows, hawks, and owls. 

During the past twenty-five years this has involved an expenditure of over 
£600,000, and the expense seems to be increasing instead of decreasing. Single 
laws have caused an outlay of nearlv £40,000 in less than two years. 

Bounties have not resulted in the extermination of a single species in the 
United States, and have failed even in the Island of Bermuda, which has an 
area of less than twenty square miles. 

Extermination of noxious animals is usually slow, and can be accomplished 
more effectively and economically through the efforts of individual landowners 
than by the lavish expenditure of public funds. 

The objections to the bounty system are grouped under four main heads—(«) 
expense, which is usually out of all proportion to the benefit gained, and may 
be greater than the county or State can afford; (&) impossibility of maintaining 
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bounties in all parts of an animal’s range for any length of time ; (c) impossi¬ 
bility of maintaining equal rates in all States; (d) impossibility of preventing 
payment for animals imported from other States, for counterfeit scalps, or for 
animals raised especially for the bounty. These objections have never been 
satisfactorily overcome, and most laws have failed through one or other of these 
causes. 

'1 he correctness of most of these objections has been fully borne out by Aus¬ 
tralian experience, more particularly with the pajmcnt for rabbit destruction 
It would be both instructive and startling if the actual cost to the public funds 
during the past twenty .five years for vermin destruction in the Australian 
colonies could be published. 

South Australia alone has paid over £300,0( 0 from the public funds as 
bounties on wild dogs, rabbits, foxes, and eaglchawks, besides which the 
Government has distributed, since 1890, in bounties for wild (logs, from funds 
raised by taxing the landholders outside the district council boundaries, the sum 
of £27,000. New’ South Wales paid from the public funds between 1883 and 
1890 over £500,000 for rabbit destruction, besides about the same amount 
levied by taxing the landowners. The Victorian figures would probably be 
nearly as high; and, bearing in mind that this does not include the money 
spent by private individuals on vermin destruction and by individuals and 
Governments for vermin-proof fencing, it will be seen that the total cost of 
vermin destruction in the three colonies has been something stupendous. The 
introduction of rabbits into Australia has, without doubt, been the most costly 
mistake we have made, as the indirect expenses and losses through their 
ravages far exceed the direct expenditure for rabbit destruction, which, in the 
three colon tea. cannot have fallen short of £3,000,000. 

DAIRYING—SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Bt G. S. Thomson, N.D.D., etc.. Dairy Insthi c ion. 

During the past few }ears the advance in the practice 1 and notably in the 
science) of dairying has been so rapid that, in order to attain a creditable 
position in the competitive circle, we must adopt, when found profitable, the 
valuable theories laid down by science, and introduce into our manufacturing 
system machinery of modern design. In districts of varying character it i< 
advisable to conduct preliminary experiments in order to ascertain if the 
surrounding conditions and circumstances will permit the introduction of any 
particular advanced system. In Denmark wo have a strong ri\al in the butter 
trade, where about 1,000,000cwts. of butter are exported yearly to England, 
and the reception given to this Danish butter is quite familiar to all. It is but 
natural that we would expect to find that where the original discoverers and 
promoters in the science and practice of dairying are most dilligently at work 
a superior dairy product, commanding a marketable value, high in quality, and 
high in price. It is not impossible for the Australian colonies to outstrip 
Denmark in the exportation of butter, with a merit equal if not superior in 
character, even against the trying conditions of climate, long transmission, and 
delay on arrival in the English markets prior to the butter reaching the hands of 
the consumer. The extent of Denmark’s trade cannot be much increased, as the 
acreage of the country is limited, and, in comparison to the available dairying 
districts of the colonies, is but small. We must realise that, along with the 
much talked of favorable conditions in Denmark, there must be still a some¬ 
thing accountable for her success. It is the advance in education and in the 
application of the most approved of dairy appliances which has brought Den¬ 
mark to the position which she proudly holds to-day. It must be remembered 
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that £1 10,000 is yearly spent upon educational matters and research work, and 
the result of such an expenditure must necessarily raise their standard as butter 
makers in advance of many other countries. To forward the science and prac¬ 
tice of dairying has long been an effort of the Danes, with dairy colleges and 
experimental stations dotted all over the country, where the work of original 
research, as in the production of superior cream-ripening cultures, is exten¬ 
sively carried on. These cultures are dispatched in suitable quantities to the 
different factories where a deficiency of flavor or an undesirable change has 
been found as acting detrimental to the value of the butter. The system of 
pasteurisation is strongly adopted, followed by artificial ripening of ercam, the 
manufacturer gaining by this process a twofold advantage, in the superior 
standard of aroma together with an extended keeping quality of the butter. 
Bacteriology—the most iinpo tant subject bearing upon successful dairying, 
and proving, as it has done, the excessive dangers of uncleanly habits, causing 
a loss of thousands of pounds—receivos particular and profitable attention in 
Denmark. Chemistry, physics, botany, and veterinary science each hold a 
place in the curriculum of the dairy school, the study of these subjects being 
sensibly carried to an extent not beyond the limit of dairying. We must 
not, however, work so exclusively upon purely scientific principles as to 
become inattentive to the necessity of thorough co-operation with prac¬ 
tice, as this would undoubtedly be an unsuccessful adventure, both in the 
management of dairy farms and of butter factories. With regard to the 
manufacture of butter and cheese upon an extensive scale the manufac¬ 
turer has to be guarded against many dangers, as the methods employed 
in one district if similarly carried on in another, with easily ovet looked 
adverse conditions existing, such a similarity in method would, in all piohn- 
bility, partially act as a poison to the manufactured product. It will be possible 
that some factory managers will be so far handicapped, having to battle against 
the trying difficulties of varied and treacherous pasture, the milk from which 
in many cases is very difficult to deal with. Where factories are fortunate as 
to situation, easy of access, and at a short distance from their milk producers, 
in a locality where natural sweet herbage exclusively forms the food of the 
milk cows nearly all the year round, where modern buildings and machinery 
constitute the factory, where scientific and practical advice is immediately 
available, and where sound and thoughtful men stand at the head of the 
business, no foreign country could be termed a dangerous rival. We are 
advancing towards superior breeding of dairy cattle-—a matter worthy of stiict 
attention It ought to be the strong desire of the breeder to aim at a breed of 
cattle having the highest combined attainments, including good milking quali¬ 
ties, healthy constitutions, suitability to climate, fattening property, and docility. 
In the Shorthorn we have an animal possessing all these points, although such 
a breed requires liberal feeding in comparison to Ayrshire and many others. 
In some localities where cheese-making is the aim of the farmer he would 
probably choose the Ajrshire, the milk of which containing, as it does, fat 
globules small in size, and w'here the viscocity of the high percentage of casein 
retains the fat, preventing its rising and separating during the cheese-making 
process. In butter-making, again, milk is more valuable with a high percentage 
of fat, of large globules, and decreased percentage of casein. To increase the 
value of a herd for dairy purposes it is of the utmost importance to know the 
pedigree of the dams. Careful breeders keep a register, and select those cows 
for breeding purposes whose records show the highest at the close of a definite 
period. The advantages of a register, used when an improvement in breeding 
is desired, would be as follows:— 

L Knowledge of both quantity and quality of milk is obtained, with special 
attention to heaviest milkers. 
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2. Knowledge of falling-ofF in good animals, and causes investigated, as 

to health, disturbance, carelessness in milking, &c., &c. 

3. Knowledge of the most profitable animals, and accordingly those worthy 

of selection for breeding purposes. 

The variation in the quality and quantity of milk in the colonies in some cases 
must be considerable, owing to the deficiency of nutritious food during periods 
of hot and dry weather. The food for a milk cow, we are all aware, must be 
fairly rich in albuminous matter, as a milking cow yields daily a considerable 
amount of nitrogenous ingredients in the milk. Natural-grown herbage 
supplies all the requirements for the formation of a high quality of milk. 
When the supply of albuminoids becomes less than the demands of the living 
matter of the body quality of milk must diminish, which is found when cows 
are fed upou dry, parched herbage. Should the amount of albuminoids be 
increased, both quantity and quality of milk improve. When the supply of 
albuminoid matter is equal to the demands of the living matter the addition of 
more albuminoids does not increase the quality of the milk. This statement 
ean be pro\ed when cows arc grazing upon an excessive extent of rich pasture, 
as the increase in quality will not extend beyond a certain standard. We aire 
told to breed for quality and feed for quantity. Still, attention to the above- 
stated facts must not be overlooked. 

It might bo of interest to mention some of the circumstances affecting the 
quality of milk from the cows :— 

1. The inherited property that a cow possesses in making fat, called indi¬ 

viduality. 

2. Upon the food given, which, as before stated, must be sufficient and 

fairly rich in albuminoid matter. 

3. Treatment of the cow\—A now’s milk fluctuates from day to day; she 

cannot be constant, perhaps due to disturbance by dogs and people, 
thereby reducing both quality and quantity of milk. 

4. Irregularities of milking, and number of times the cow is milked. 

5. Nature of drinking water affects quality. 

6. Season of year.—The milk is found poor in the spring, gradually rising 

in quality towards the middle of summer, decreasing again in the 
hottest month, and afterwards reaching its highest quality in the 
autumn. 

7. Period of lactation and disease. 

In relation to the quality of butter, which depends upon— 

a. Nature of cream with regard to purity from dirt, which bears heavily 

upon the quality of butter. 

b. Ripeness.—If insufficiently ripe an excess of sugar will be left, causing 

fermentation; if over-ripened, probable rancidity. 

<:. Thickness of cream, which means that the lactic acid has been rejected 

in separation ; difficulty in proper ripening. 

d . Under-washing, leaving an excess of butter-milk in the butter, and 

particularly the cleanliness of water. 

e . Temperature and speed of churning. 

/. Speed of working and quality and quantity of salt, kc. 

These statements, although simple, are liable to be become overlooked by all. 

With regard to firmness of butter, a difficulty we have often to contendVith 
independently of climate; softness is often due to an undue cooling of the cream 
fat. Although the cream, as a body, has assumed a desired temperature for 
churning, still the time occupied in cooling may be insufficient for the fat, 
which retains its high temperature much longer than the other solids. 

Color in butter is improved by breed of cows, good food, by use of salt, kc , 
and is decreased by light, overwashing, and overchuming. 
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As we have heard a great deal of late with regard to the necessity of 
pasteurising our cream prior to butter-making, it might be beneficial to say a 
little about this process and its necessity. 

Pasteurisation was first adopted by the late great French bacteriologist, 
Pasteur, the process taking his name, it may be necessary for the benefit of a 
few to explain the direct necessity of adopting a system of pasteurisation. To 
begin with, it may be asked what existing substance, what mechanical, what 
living body brings about the so common souring and varied taints in our dairy 
produce? Such changes arc almost invariably due to the destructive influences 
of microscopic living bodies, called bacteria, so minute that only by the aid of 
a powerful microscope can wc determine their structure. Milk is the luxuriant 
home of all forms of germ life, holding in solution abundance of immediately 
available food for their support; hence their rapid multiplying powers. Those 
ferments are the manufacturers of various acids, the most common (the lactic 
acid) possessing the chemical property of curdling and souring milk or cream. 
The expense and trouble of sterilisation, pasteurisation, the adoption of freezing 
temperatures, and the use of preservatives are all adopted to check and destroy 
bacteria and thercb) lengthen the keeping quality of the produce. Undoubtedly 
we desire the piesence of one or more forms of bacteria, to a (ertain extent, in the 
ripening of out cream, giving, when not overdone, a superior quality of butter, 
together with a higher keeping quality. At the present day, in Australia 
especially, where the climatic conditions and long transmission of milk and 
butter favor and intensity the multiplication of germ life when dirt is present, 
is pasteurisation of so great value. For a prolongation of the keeping quality 
of butter, which is necessary for exportation, a means of retarding the 
destructixe influence of the acid-forming bacteria prior to the manufacture of 
the butter must ha\e attention. In order to arrive at this in the most perfect 
manner, first adopt perfect cleanliness in the milking of cows, with special 
regard to person and udder of animal, together with utensils, as pails, 
separator, &e. The surrounding conditions with relation to cleanliness of 
hyres (if any;, milkhouses, purity of feeding stuffs when used, and the great 
importance of pure drinking water to dairy cattle, all greatly extend the keeping 
quality of dairy produce. This absolutely essential care must be carried out 
till the milk us passed through the separator, but great care is st$l necessary 
after separation. During the process much of the dirt and bacteria adhering 
substances become removed and retained in the pans of the machine or pass 
into the separated cream. Secondly, cans for transmission of the cream must 
be first washed with slightly warm water, and afterwards thoroughly steamed 
or scalded by boiling water, and thence exposed, if possible, to the influence of 
strong light and sun ; this will ensure almost sterilisation. Upon arrival of the 
cans of cream at the factory a perfectly clean space ought to be located for 
their removal if found necessary to be kept even for the shortest time. It 
undoubtedly x cry seldom happens that cream requires to be kept, owing to its 
partial advanced state when received at the factory. We now arrive at the 
time for pasteurisation, with a product in cream, so far free from bacteria, 
which entails so much trouble and expense. 

By attention to the above-stated points much less efficiency will be demanded 
by pasteurisation. Milk or cream undergoing pasteurisation is passed into a 
steam-jacketed and steam-admitted circular vat. In this vat or cylinder is a 
metal propeller driven by the steam, which prevents the milk or cream adhering 
to the sides of the cylinder, as it is kept in constant movement. We have by 
this device a greater uniformity in pasteurisation. The temperature varies 
according to certain conditions, but should not be over 160 ° Fah. when possible* 
as a higher temperature brings about certain chemical changes. After 
pasteurisation the milk or cream ought to be immediately cooled down to a 
temperature as found most suitable. 
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THE DAIRY. 

A Dairy Instructor for South Australia. 

The Hon. Minister of Agriculture whilst in Melbourne attending the Federal 
Conference lost no opportunity of acquiring knowledge of agronomical Indus* 
.tries likely to prove beneficial to his own colony. Amongst other matters he 
learned that there was a gentleman open to engagement who possessed very 
special qualifications as a teacher of the science and practice of dairying, and 
he at once arranged for an interview with the gentleman, with the result that 
Mr. George 8. Thomson was engaged for a certain period as dairy export for 
the Department of Agriculture of South Australia. Mr. Thomson is a Scotch¬ 
man, born at Dunkeld, Perthshire, is aged 24, and possesses great qualifications 
for the work he has undertaken, lie studied for two sessions under Professor 
Drummond, at the Scottish Dairy Institute, at Kilmarnock, and in 1897 gained 
the National Dairy Diploma, the highest in dairy science that can be obtained 
in Great Britain, and he also gained the gold medal in the practical dairy com¬ 
petition, held at Kilmarnock, and open to the United Kingdom Mr. Thomson 
has also studied veterinary surgery, medicine, and chemistry for a short time, 
under Professor McCall. 

Copra Cake. 

The use of oil cake for dairy cows is regarded as an absolute necessity in 
practically every country where dairying is carried on, unless one excepts 
Australia, where comparatively speaking, very little is used. Until the 
drought of the past two years compelled a number of South Australian dairy¬ 
men to purchase copra cake to make up for the deficiency in their ordinary 
foods it was a very rare thing to find a dairyman using oil cake of any descrip¬ 
tion. Denmark imports about 100,000 tons of oilcake annually, and in the 
regulations drawn up under Government supervision suppliers of milk to the 
dairy factories are bound to include a certain proportion of oil cake in their 
food rations. Not only does the feeding of oil cake increase the flow of milk 
to a very marked extent, but it keeps the animals in much better health, and 
the manure, also, is much richer in fertilising constituents. By the expendi¬ 
ture of less than Is. per cow per week for oil cake the dairyman will get an 
increased flow of milk sufficient to amply repay this. Cows that have not been 
fed before on this class of food must be given very little to start with, say Alb. 
daily, increasing the quantity gradually up to 2lbs. If the full quantity is 
given at once it will have an injurious effect. The oil cake is softened in hot 
water, when it will increase in bulk to a considerable extent, and mixed with 
the usual feed of bran or chaff. At present copra cuke sells at £fi 10s per 
ton, equal to about $d. per pound. The Editor will be glad to hear from any 
readers who have used this oil cake for their stock during the past >eur. 

Copra cake is the residium of dried cocoanut after the major portion of the 
oil has been pressed out. The oil is largely used in the manufacture of Sun¬ 
light soap. 

The Dairying Industry in Sweden. 

From a report furnished by the British Consul in Sweden, the following 
information concerning the dairy industry in Sweden is taken. 

It is estimated that the value of the milk produced in Sweden at 350galls. 
per cow on 1,500,000 head is nearly ten millions of pounds sterling, the milk 
being valued at 4£d. per gallon. Besides small dairies which manufacture 
butter and cheese for local consumption, there are 1,800 large dairies, more 
than 1,400 of which make butter only. Of these factories 625 deal with milk 
produced by the owners, 735 with part or wholly purchased milk, and 340 are 
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worked as co-operative dairies. Some of the latter have 400 members, and one 
deals with 4,000galls. daily, others 1,200 to 8,300galls. 

In 1896, about 175,000,000galls. of milk were converted into butter and 
cheese, producing 512,000cwts. of butter and 150,000cwts. mixed cheese. The 
direct export of butter to England amounted to 324,000cwts., valued at 
£1,664,000, while about 160,000cwts. were exported through Denmark. The 
average price obtained in London was £5 8s. 3d. per cwt. In order to watch 
over the Swedish butter trade in England the Government has a dairy agent 
established in Manchester. 

Dairy instruction is given to experts at a high dairy school, to men tit a lower 
dairy school, and to women at seven daily* schools, while there are also twenty- 
four dairy stations for women, besides two agricultural colleges at which 
instruction is given. A Chief Dairy Inspector is maintained by the Govern¬ 
ment, and in every county a dairy expert is stationed to travel about the district 
giving advice and instruction. There are twenty-three of these experts, one of 
whom is a woman, and they are paid by the agricultural societies of the different 
counties. One thousand four hundred and seventy-two pounds is annually 
devoted to the inspection and testing, by means of analyses, &t\. of butter. 
The annual Government grant for dairy purposes is about £2,700. while the 
agricultural societies grant £5,300; portion of the expenses in connection with 
the two colleges is also debited to the cost of dairy instruction. 

In regard to sanitary matters, the authorities are very strict, the duty of 
enforcing sanitary measures being placed on the communal authorities, while 
the addition on any ingredient injurious to health is punished with imprison¬ 
ment for from two to six years. 


PRACTICAL SPRAYING TESTS FOR CODLIN 

MOTH. 


(From the “American Agriculturist ”) 

The good effect of spraying fruit trees is well brought out in a report made 
by the Ontario Department of Agriculture, covering experiments followed last 
season. For the third year m succession practical instruction in spraying was 
given at various places in the province, being continued last year under the 
direction of W. M. Orr, of Fruitland, a successful grower of wide experience. 
He selected twenty-nine orchards in various parts of Ontario, providing each 
with a cheap but practical spraying outfit. Three men with experience in 
spraying were selected to visit these orchards, performing the operation at 
certain fixed dates. Notice was sent in advance to all interested, and much 
good work was thus performed in this educational line. The sprayers repeated 
the work until seven successive applications had been made. In order to find 
out what the owners of the orchards thought of the results of the spraying, and 
to determine as to the possibility of continuing the instruction in 1898, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, C. C. James, sent special inquiries to all orchardists, 
and their replies point to universal satisfaction in the work. 

The testimony of these fruitgrowers includes the following:—E. K, Luton, 
of St. Thomas—“ I consider spraying a most decided success financially; I 
received $2 60c. per bushel for my apples, or 16c. above*any others in this 
section, the majority selling at gl 50c. to SI 85c., realising twice as much money 
from the sprayed trees as from the unspray od.” A. C, Sussex, Borthwell—* 
“ From the trees sprayed 75 per cent, first class, unsprayed not more than 6 
per cent.” W, E. Hooper, Lucan—“My crop was far above the average in 
this locality and fruit the best I ever raised, perfectly free from worms ; applied 
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the solution to small fruit as well as the trees.” Norman McPherson, Kin¬ 
cardine— u The Snow apple trees that were sprayed realised $4 each ; those 
not sprayed, nothing, as the fruit was scarcely worth picking ; Northern Spys 
fully 5«> per cent, better through spraying/’ George Dixon, Port Arthur— 
Sprayed trees.70 per cent good apples, those not sprayed only 10 percent.” 
W. A. Warner, Trenton—“ Apple-packers say the fruit obtained from my trees 
which were sprayed was the finest they had packed, especially Spys, Snows, 
Worthies, and Baldwins. I have 2,500 trees, and intend to spray ever) thing 
in my orchard next year; am satisfied that if I had sprayed all the past year 
I would have obtained $500 more than I did. 


SAN JOSE SCALE. 

As the opinion of Professor J. B. Smith, of New Jersey, U.S A., that fruit¬ 
growers need have no great fear, in that State at least, of the San Jose scale, 
has been published in several Australian journals, wo wish to caution growers 
against any relaxation of their watchfulness. Professor Smith appears to stand 
almost alone in his opinion, most of the American entomologists being out¬ 
spoken in their opinions that it will prove, and has proved in many places, the 
most inhiducus pest the fruitgrowers have to contend with. 

In the Journal of Agriculture- and Industry for February, page 571, the 
experience of I)*. Groff, of Pennsylvania, is given, and now, in a late bulletin 
of the Ohio Experimental State. Piofessor Webster explains the effects of its 
ravages in that State, and mentions that, owing to the fact that there are four 
or five broods each season, one female may be the progenitor of over one and a 
half millions of scales in the season. Unfortunately it is very microscopic in 
size, about -^in. in diameter; consequently it is not generally noticed until it 
has obtained a firm footing. Hence the necessity for keeping a constant and 
careful lookout to prevent its introduction. 

Professor Webster says—It is usually the case that as we become more 
familiar with a species some vulnerable point will he found, or a certain stage 
during which it can be managed with greater ease than at other times. It 
must be confessed that in the case of the San Jose scale the better we come 
to be acquainted with it the more we see to fear of its ravages and of the great 
labor involved in its eradication. No one who has not seen the work of this 
pest can understand its tearfully destructive nature. When we consider that 
eveiy portion of the surface of the trunk, branches, and twigs, even to their 
very tips, must be reached and covered with the whale oil soap mixture, and 
that this must be done continually for several \ ears, and at least twice each 
) car, before a reasonable degree of safety can be expected, it will be seen at a 
glance that unless the trees are valuable ones, and the injury already done not 
sufficiently severe to permanently affect the tree, it will be far cheaper to 
destroy it than to incur the expense of treatment.” 

This scale affects nearly all varieties of fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, &tc. 
and is already firmly established in parts of New South Wales and Victoria. 


Rape is one of the crucifer®, allied to the cabbage family, and generally 
requires a deep rich soil—the richer the better—but it often grows well on 
wheat-sick land. Superphosphate, about 2cwts. per acre, drilled with the seed 
will give the plants a good start. Three pounds of seed per acre is au 
abundance; if well drilled half that quantity would suffice. Sow very early 
to catch the first rains. Turnips should also be sown m the same way and at 
same time. 
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THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOK APRIL. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry 

The vintage completed, there is little to be done in the vineyard pending the 
arrival of the winter rains. Vinegrowers might, however, take advantage of 
slack time in filling up blanks by means of layers. This is a practice too often 
neglected, and which cannot be too strongly recommended to those whose 
vineyards are unfortunately wanting in regularity. In soils that do not lie too 
wet in winter layering can be started as soon as the wood is ripe ; if, however, 
the vineyard is low-lying, and apt to become more or less water-logged during 
the winter months, it is as well to postpone the operation until the early 
spring. 

During the past season vines have been somewhat severely tried, and it 
behoves vinegrowers to encourage their growth and development as much as 
possible during the coming year. Most of our vineyard areas have been visited 
by welcome rains during the past month, which will help the plants to ripen 
their wood to advantage. On no account should early pruning be resorted to 
this winter, as it will only tend to accentuate the weakness of the vines. 
Growers should wait until the leaves are completely fallen and the wood 
perfectly ripe. The first winter ploughing, to which I will refer in my May 
notes, should be made as thorough as possible, and given as parly as other 
operations permit. By no means remit it to September, as is unfortunately too 
frequently the practice of South Australian growers. Cows, horses, and stock 
of all kind should be severely excluded from the vineyard, as beside other 
damage by browsing the leaves before the wood is perfec tly ripe, they only 
help to increase the general weakness of the plants. 

Those who take any interest in their vines will go to the further trouble and 
expense of dressing them rather heavily with manure. The difference in yield 
and vegetation will amply repay their pains. 


A NEW DWARF BEAN. 

By Georoe Quinn. 

In 1894, Mr. F. C. Smith, of Angaston, who was then travelling in California, 
procured from Mr. Jas. Sproule, of the Sunset Seed Company of San Francisco, 
seeds of a highly-prized dwarf bean called “ Best of All.” He forwarded a 
sample of the seeds to the Central Agricultural Bureau, and they arrived here 
in January, 1894. Small parcels were distributed to several members of the 
Bureau, including Mr. C. Ricks, hon. secretary of the Cherry Garden Branch. 
Mr. Ricks sowed the seed on January 23, and at the Strathalbyn Bureau 
Conference, held on April 30 same year, he showed several plants well laden 
with pods containing npe dry seeds, and remarked that for earliness and pro¬ 
ductiveness the plant completely justified the name of “ Best of Ail.” 

Some of these seeds, which were kept in the Bureau office from April 30, 
1894, till September, 1897, when sown, germinated as freely as new seeds. 

In January, 1897, 1 made a test of this bean alongside the favorite 44 Canadian 
Wonder.” A piece of ground was prepared, and three fairly long rows of each 
variety were sown side by side. They germinated well, and both sorts grew 
luxuriantly. The “Best of All ” variety, which is much paler in foliage and 
dwarfer in habit, came rapidly into bloom, and on March l a good gathering of 
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pods was picked. On March 20 the first picking of pods from the “ Canadian 
Wonder ” variety was obtained. This was twenty days later, and in the mean¬ 
time several gatherings were taken from the “ Best of All.” 



In the illustration the first three rows from the left are “ Best of All” beans 
and the row on the right “ Canadian Wonder, 1 ’ the pods on the latter not being 
large enough to show through the foliage. The pods above the plants are of 
natural size, and arc typical specimens of the “ Best of All ” bean, 
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On January 9 of the present year (1898) I made a similar test, sowing under 
like conditions. 'I he plants of both varieties again grew splendidly, as our 
illustration shows, and on February 27 a gathering of pods from “Bestof All” 
was effected, and it was not until March 13 that a scanty dish of beans were 
ready upon the “Canadian Wonder” plants. The pod of this new bean is 
sweet, crisp, of good flavor, and about 5m. in length, when grown under fair 
conditions, and its early and abundant podding qualities leads me to believe it 
to be a very desirable acquisition to our list of summer beans. 

ft 

NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR APRIL. 

By George Quinn. 

This is a busy month for the vegetable-growers upon the plains. All kinds 
of sowing* and plantings are made of vegetables that will withstand the cold 
and occasional floats of winter. 

Make sowings of broad beans, red and silver beets, carrots, parsnips, cres*, 
lettuces, parsley, peas, ladishes, spinach, turnip, and swedes, in drills in the 
open garden. It may be necessary, in the absence of rain, to give any ground 
which is to be put under crop at once a good soaking about three or four days 
before sowing seeds or setting out young plants. This period will allow the 
surface to become sufficiently firm to allow of the operations being eairied out 
with the least possible injury to the soil or plants, and certainly with comfort 
and dispatch on the part of the gardener. These sowings and plantings are 
essentially for the production of early crops, and favorable situations, such as 
sunny slopes facing north to north-east, should be selected, and if these are 
protected from cold southerly winds the results will be more satisfactory. In 
small gardens those beds which aie not shaded by buildings or fences should 
be selected, as it must be borne in mind that the relative positions of the earth 
and sun during the next few months will cause any fence or wall on the north 
side to throw very long shadows across the garden plots throughout the entire 
day, thus causing such beds to be extremely wet and cold. 

The beets and lettuces should he thinned out in the rows to about 1ft. apart, 
and the plants, when lifted carefully, can be readily replanted in other beds. 
The cairots, parsnips, radishes, turnips, and spinach should be thinned, if the 
seeds germinate freely; but this operation is better done on several occasions, 
as the plants increase in size, for frequently some unexpected cause arises to 
thin them without the gardener’s aid. Any former sowings of these that are 
making good growth would be benefited by a sprinkling of superphosphate or 
sulphate of ammonia alongside the rows, and simply worked in by a shallow 
dutch hoeing, after which a watering causes the manure to actively dissolve and 
become available to the plants. 

Peas should be staked when about 5in. or bin. high, because the more they 
are kept off the wet and cold ground the greater are their chances of early 
blooming and podding. 

Sowings should be made (in seed beds prepared as described in former notes) 
of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, Savoy cabbage, Brussels sprouts, celeriac, 
kohlrabi, onions for green or spring cutting, leeks—these may also be sown in 
drills in the open garden. 

Transplantings should be made of these when ready, and offsets of garlic and 
shallot bulbs should be put in. Judging by the prices paid for garlic bulbs for 
flavoring purposes, there should be a profit obtainable from small quantities, if 
carefully cultivated and properly stored when ripe. 

In localities where early frosts rarely occur potatoes should be planted in 
rich free soil. Seeing that it is probable high prices will rule for this necpaftftiy* 
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vegetable for homo time it will be worth while running the risk of a possible 
frost bite to secure early crops during the coming season. 

Where the growl hs on asparagus plants are yellowing off they may be cut 
away, and the surface of the bed mulched over wfith well-rotted manure into 
which a little common salt has been sprinkled. 

A similar mulch of vrell decomposed manure can now be spread with 
advantage to the plants over the surfaces of the rhubarb beds, and lightly 
forked in, care being taken not to damage the roots or crowns. 

Tomato bushes should now be tied up so as to expose the fruit to the sun 
and dry air, otherwise the cold nights will retard the ripening of the fruits. 
Trombones, pumpkins, and pie melons should he stored in cool dry places 
before the ground becomes sodden by winter iain«. 

Housewives should awake to the fact that tomatoes, small cucumbers, and 
chilies must be secured at once for the manufacture of sauces, pickles, and 
chutneys, otherwise the season may slip unnoticed away, and leave their jars 
and sluhes'empty for the winter. If the early crops of cabbages are attacked 
by green caterpillars or aphis blight make up a weak solution of kerosene 
emulsion, or boil up 21bs. coal tar in a little water, and dilute to about lOOgalls. 
Spray the plants thoroughly at in ten als of a few days until the pest is 
repressed. A decoction of Quassia chips ami soft soap is also recommended. 


RESIN WASH FOR RED SCALE. 

By George Quinn, Inspector of Frtjtt. 

With a view of testing in a practical manner the comparative efficacy of 
the remedies recommended b) this Department for the destruction of red or 
round scale of the Citrus family (Aspidiotus aurautii.Ma^k.),I secured in August, 
18%. permission to utilise some of the badh-infested trees in the orangery 
attached to the Adelaide Lunatic Asylum, and during that month I began 
applying the remedies alluded to above, viz., hydrocyanic acid gas, kerosene 
emulsion, and resin wash. 

A block of old citrus trees, consisting of three rows, was selected, because 
they were evenly and badly attacked by the red scale. Each row contained 
nine trees, and, with one or two exceptions, were from 14ft. to 18ft. high, and 
of about the same diameter. Several of the trees were affected by “collar ” 
disease, but the remainder were as healthy as trees could be under a lit avy 
attack of this scale. The first row w f as fumigated with the hydrocyanic acid gas 
under a gas-proof tent after the manner described in our issue of November, 
1897. The second row was spiayed with resin compound, and the third 
was sprayed at the same time with strong kerosene emulsion, and the remainder 
of the trees, consisting of several hundreds in a condition similar to those 
described herein, with few exception*, have not been treated at any time for the 
repression of this pest. In the illustrations—the leaf and fruit of the lemon 
showing the positions—Fig. 1 is only a fair sample gathered from one of the 
untreated trees. 

Fig. 2 represents a fruit and leaf taken from one of the trees sprayed with 
resin compound* in the manner to be described herein, and I wish to add that 
I had to search for upwards of half an hour before I coukl discover a leaf with 
any red scales upon it, and it was impossible to find a single orange—though 
half grown—with any scales attached. 

I have frequently been told during the past summer that the unprecedented 
heat had destroyed the scales and prevented natural and ordinary increase, but 
one only need examine the untreated trees in the orangery referred to here to 
►refute such a statement, and I shall be very glad to show the trees to anyone 
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interested, so that they may 
judge for themselves. There 
can be little doubt that the 
severity of the season has 
caused a great many of the 
citrus trees to shed their leaves 
almost completely, and many 
scale insects must have perished 
in this manner, but where the 
trees are untreated and have 
retained their foliage the 
insects have existed in the 
usual manner, and spread out 
upon the young fruits and 
foliage. 

The formula of resin wash 
used was one that I had 
formerly suggested to Mr. Harr 
Smith’s gardener, and has been 
used by him throughout the 
I orrens Park orangeries with 
splendid results. The gardener 
(Mr. Evans) had used it prior 
to my tests, but the results had 
not been known. It consists 
of lOlbs. common resin, lOlbs. 
soda crystals, 51 bs. of ordinary 
soft soap, dissolved b} boiling, 
and diluted with water to make 
5()galls. for spraying. As 
some growers complain that 
they find difficulties in the 
manufacture of this wash 1 
will briefly describe tin* 
method adopted with success 
in this experiment. An old 
iron cauldron, Avith a capacity 
of about 30galls., Avas roughly 
built in with brickwork, the 
fire being safely confined 
beneath. Ten gallons of Avater 
were placed in the boiler and 
brought to a boil. The soda 
crystals Avere poured in and 
stirred until the whole Avas 
dissolved. In the meantime 
the resin, being placed on a 
sack in a wheelbarrow, so as 
not to scatter the particles, 
Avas with a billet of sawn wood 
soon reduced to a powdered 
condition. Then, while the 
boiling was still maintained, 
the soft soap in lumps, and 
the powdered resin in ^annican- 
fuls, were added, stirring being 
kept up constantly the whole 
time. When all of the solids 


Fig, 2. 
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were dissolved more water from the running stream or tap was added, in small 
quantities, to check the frothing up. In about an hour the whole was dissolved, 
and looked like very strong tea in color. 

More water was then added to bring the contents up to the 25-gallon mark, 
previously made on the inside of the boiler. 

While the compound was still hot it was baled out into a tank on wheels, 
and dragged up into the orangery. 

The spray pump used was of local make, fitted with an automatic agitator, 
and a barrel capacity of about 1 Ggalls. Into this barrel Ggalls. of the hot wash 
were poured, and an equal quantity of water from the tap added, making 
12galls. of spray wash. This was applied through a double cyclone nozzle, 
and after effects showed that, though diluted in this manner by the tap water, 
the liquid was too hot for the indiarubber hose to remain uninjured. Though 
sufficiently hot to destroy the rubber, still, when the hand was held Gin. away 
from the nozzle scarcely any warmth could be detected. 

This last remark is meant to explain how difficult it would be to apply resin 
wash “ hot,” as often recommended. The only advantage that can be claimed 
for the hot solution of resin would, in my opinion, be the freedom with which 
it passes through the nozzles when warm. This waim solution was applied in 
sunny weather, with no injury to the foliage. Every effort was made to 
thoroughly spray the trees, and to facilitate this the internal growths and water 
shoots arising from the main branches were carefully cut out; then, when I 
began to spray a tree the first act was to get inside the foliage close to the 
main trunk, and carefully spray outwards and upwards, so as to coat the backs 
or under surfaces of the leaves and twigs and branches. f 

The outer sui faces were then spiayed, and finally the nozzles were turned 
over and held beneath the lowest branches, and the spray directed upwards 

In this manner Ggalls., Ggalls., and 9galls. were used on some of the trees, 
and, different to spraying with arsenites. the wash was applied until it ran off 
freely, and flowed down the main branches and trunk in a frothy stream. 

After spraying several trees I adopted the practice of going back to examine 
the trees upon which the wash had dried to look for leaves that had escaped 
the wash, and it was these close examinations that have led me to pronounce 
so strongly in favor of the cyanide fumigation, for, effective as the resin has 
proved, and be as careful and thorough as one may, some of the leaves escape 
treatment, and many scales survive unless the applications are followed closely 
upon each other. 

In South Australia the red scale does not breed freely until about the begin¬ 
ning of November. The young active larvae can then be readily detected 
crawling upon all parts of the infested citrus trees at any time up till the end 
of April. As far as I can discern they are bred most numerously when humid 
atmospheric conditions prevail. 

I began spraying with the resin wash on September 8, 1896, while the 
insects were yet in a dormant or non-breeding stage. This- spraying seemed 
to have but very little effect. 

Circumstances prevented any further spraying until April 7, 1897, and by 
that date the half-grown fruits were badly encrusted by the scales in ail sizes 
and stages of growth. This application was very effective upon these—as yet 
soft scaled insects. The third application was given on May 7, the fruit having 
almost reached its full size, and some had begun to color slightly. On this 
occasion the nozzles were directed upon the fruits very carefully, and every 
effort made to drench the fruits on all their surfaces. 

This third application was very successful indeed, and by the time the fruits 
were gathered—a couple of months later—scarcely a living red scale could be 
found upon them. In many instances the dead pupariums simply scaled off, 
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and the indentations where the defunct scales had been cast off were scattered 
over the fruits very abundantly. These did not affect the appearance of the 
fruits, and unless told an inexperienced person would not have noticed anything 
out of the ordinary. The only defacement caused by the wash was a white 
soapy patch at the bases of some fruits, where the wash had run off and the 
last globule had congealed and dried up. The almost entire absence of rain 
between the last spraying and the ripening period was, in my opinion, mainly 
responsible for this stain remaining. 

From these tests and from careful notes made of the results obtained by 
private growers around Adelaide, I am led to believe that the resin wash is the 
cheapest and most effectual spraying compound that has yet been used in our 
climate for this persistent and difficult pest, but the applications must be 
thorough, and must follow each other closely. 

When my first spraying was given in September the young twigs of the trees 
were simply black with masses of orange aphides, but the resin killed them 
absolutely. 

The cost of the resin wash mentioned herein—reckoning the materials only , 
when purchased bv the ewt.—is f d. per gallon, and the formula allows Jib. of 
solid for each gallon. The cost of materials to make a gallon of kerosene 
emulsion sufficiently strong to kill red scales is 1 id. Resin wash can be safely 
applied in hot sunny weather. Even when the thermometer registers close on 
100° in the shade no harm will be done to the trees if they are well supplied 
with moisture at the roo f s. This precaution is absolutely necessary, for in tests 
made by myself, trees showing signs of distress through drought lost every leaf 
after being sprayed with resin and kerosene emulsion, while others in a normal 
condition remained uninjured when treated from the same tanks of wash. 

One peculiarity noted in these, and in the applications of resin wash made by 
private growers around Adelaide to lemon trees, is that it seems much more 
difficult to destroy the Aspidiotus on the fruits of the lemon than on those of 
other citrus trees. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR APRIL. 

By Geo kg e Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

Practically nothing in the way of cultivation can be done in the orchard 
during this month. The harvesting of late pears, apples, and grapes will 
probably end with April this year. The grower who is fortunate enough to 
have a good supply of apples or pears of storing varieties will in all proba¬ 
bility reap handsome profits as the winter progresses. It is therefore well 
worth going to considerable trouble, not to say expense, to see that these fruits 
are harvested with the utmost care, and stored as safely an experience and in¬ 
telligence can devise. No fruit that falls to the ground should be stored among 
the sound hand-picked specimens. It has often occurred to me that one of the 
usually unnoticed advantages which a well-cultivated, finely-pulverised surface 
around the trees gives, is that any fruits that may fall into such a yielding 
surface, sustain far less injury and give better returns as “ inferiors ” than 
similar windfalls in a roughly broken cloddy orchard. 

Pears require exceptionally careful handling, as their skins are so very brittle 
that a gentle blow, which would make a slight dint in an apple that may after¬ 
wards dry up, only leaving a discolored spot, will fracture the skin of a pear, 
and open the road to decay at once. 

Any spare time could be utilised in preparing the ground for planting during 
the coming season. 
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Many people advocate planting citrus trees in the autumn, but I am led by 
my experience to advocate early spring planting. However, should it be done 
now, care must be taken to plant them well up on the surface of the grouud. 

In the nursery the ties should be loosened from* budded stocks, or removed 
entirely where the union of bud and cambium layer of the stock seems complete. 
Do not under any conditions cut away the top growth of the stocks from above 
the bud now, or attempt to force growth from the buds of deciduous trees. 

The pips or stones of various trees should be planted thickly together in good 
free soil in boxes, so as to start them. 

Deciduous trees should now be allowed to mature their growths and buds. 
No attempt to induce further growth should be made, as very often these late 
growths on peaches, &c., “ die back ” in spring. Any superflous moisture 
supplied now, while the ground is warm, is likely to cause apple trees to break 
into bloom prematurely in winter. 

Now is a first-rate time to apply resin or kero'rine sprays to citrus trees to 
destroy red scale. This matter is being dealt with in a separate article in this 
number. Anyone desirous of trying the cyanide process of fumigation for the 
suppression of this pest cannot find a better time than the autumn for the work. 
A fully illustrated article on this appeared in our November issue of last year. 

The breeding season for codlin moth is now pretty w r ell over, but care should 
be given to the bandages, even for some weeks after the fruits are all gathered, 
with a view to entrapping stray specimens. All stakes used for propping 
heavily laden trees should be either disinfected or burnt, as the cracks in these 
are favorite shelters for the larvm. I wish to repeat my former statements 
respecting the necessity for constructing all fruit storehouses in wieb a manner 
as to allow as little shelter for codlin larvic as possible, and at the same time 
the houses should be constructed so that they may be closed entirely at will. 
By adopting such measures immense numbers of moths may l>e caught and 
destrojed in the following spring, for the caterpillars when leaving the stored 
fruits will hide themselves through the winter in most minute crevices, from 
whence they emerge as moths in spring. This is a much proved fact, and one 
large grower assures me he constantly destroyed moths in his empty fruit 
house from September until the following February. This bears out my former 
statements respecting the long peiiod over which the hatching of a brood of 
these moths extends. 

Dried fruits of all kinds must be kept in close bins or boxes to prevent the 
larvee of the various noxious moths injuring the samples. 


TUBERCULOSIS, 

There are important movements being made in all tbe colonies to check the 
spread of tuberculosis. Whilst South Australia was the first colony to place 
the “disease” under the Stock Act, and provide means for the destruction 
of diseased animals when found, it has not been followed by any systematic 
action for the testing of animals with tuberculin or for obtaining as much 
value as possible from the carcass. 

In New Zealand the authorities are moving in the right direction. Cattle 
are tested with tuberculin, and if the inspector decides the beasts are unhealthy 
the animals are destroyed. The following case is reported from New Zealand: 
—Mr Drummond, Stock Inspector for Hawke’s Bay, accompanied by Mr, 
Park, Government Veterinary Surgeon, and Mr. Sabin, veterinary surgeon, of 
Hastings, recently inspected some sixty head of cattle belonging to Mr. Evans, 
of Pukahu, and administered to them the tuberculosis test. Finding a reaction 
the test was repeated some days afterwards with similar results. Inspector 
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Drummond advised Mr. Evans of his decision that it would be necessary to kill 
thpse cattle, via., thirty-five head, which had shown the reaction. The Act 
designs, and the Stock Inspector states, that if the beasts are healthy the 
department will refund the whole of the valuation of the cattle, but if otherwise 
half the value only. Unhealthiness is described by the Act as consisting of 
tuberculosis, actinomycosis, anthrax, cancer, rabies, and pleuro-pneumonia. 
The cows, with five other suspected beasts, were killed in the usual way. 
On being opened they were carefully examined by Inspectors Park and 
Drummond, and the condition of each separately noted. Of the forty killed 
thirty-eight were found to be suffering from tuberculosis, and two from actino¬ 
mycosis. One of the last two mentioned was in such an advanced state of 
disease that steps were taken to have a photograph taken of the carcass before 
being sent to the injector. 

The old method of disposing of the carcasses of condemned cows was by 
burying and burning. The first was not safe, the germs remaining in the 
earth, whilst the second was both expensive and troublesome. Both are 
wasteful. The alternative is the digestor, bj- which, short of allowing any 
portion of the meat to be used as food, the entire carcass is utilised. The 
horns and hide are not infected, and therefore are useful as with any other 
beast. Neatsfoot oil is extracted from the feet. The carcass is roughly cut 
up into small pieces, loaded into trucks and com eyed from the slaughter-house 
to the boiling down works. The portions of the carcass are then shovelled 
into the boilers or injectors. These are large iron vessels, about 20ft. high. 
They are cylindrical in the middle and conical at the bottom and top. Some 
idea of the size of these boilers, of which there are several, may he gathered 
from the fact that each one will hold the meat of four beasts. In the top cone 
is a small door, through which the meat is flung. After being securely fastened 
up steam is injected to a pressure of 551bs. for four hours, bv which time all 
organic germs of disease are destroyed and the meat and hones reduced to 
manure. So complete is the process that the whole of the gelatine is extracted 
from the bones, leaving practically only the lime, so that the hones can he 
powdered quite easily. The fat is driven off by steam through pipes into 
refining tanks, from thence to a large cooling vat. 

In Victoria the Health Department have instructed the veterinary to demon¬ 
strate to farmers, dairymen, and others the value of tuberculin as a test for the 
discovery of tuberculosis in their herds. During the month at Warrnambool, 
says the Australasian , “a large number of dairymen and graziers assembled 
yesterday at Mr. T. M’Cullough’s slaughter-yards to witness the killing of five 
dairy cows, which had been pronounced by the Government veterinary surgeon, 
Mr. 8. 8. Cameron, to he affected by tuberculosis. By arrangement with Mr. 
Walter Manifold, of Wollaston, Mr. Cameron had subjected his herds to the 
tuberculin test, and found that nine cows were affected by the disease; all of 
these were in one herd of thirty-nine cows. Thirteen other animals in the 
home herd were not affected. Four of the condemned animals were destroyed 
on Monday, and the post-mortem examination disclosed that they were very 
much diseased. Dairymen and others were invited to witness the slaughtering 
of the remaining five cows yesterday, and those who attended watched the pro¬ 
ceedings with intense interest. All the animals were young, apparently healthy, 
and in good condition, and such remarks as ‘ a Bhame to kill such cows 1 w r ere 
frequently heard. The first two cows killed were found on examination to be only 
slightly diseased—a few nodules in the liver and small abscesses along the glands 
of the bowels, but a lump full of germs was found under the tongue of each. The 
third animal showed only the slightest indications of disease; the fourth was 
affected in the liver and bowels, but not in an extensive degree. The fifth was 
badly diseased, being extensively affected in the lungs, glands, and intestines. 
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Mr. Cam* 101 < mining tint l!,i fact oi tin tuberculin having demon¬ 
strated the exi^hnu oi tin disease u\ A\ the ammuK even when in its early 
stages, was eloquent t\id(nc< oi i*s nlnhiht\ 1 his ho regarded as of 
supreme importance to d n\nn n, in tint it uppututK ga\t them an oppor¬ 
tunity of dispensing with beasts hum tin n he nls idun they were affected in the 
early stages, and before they could contaminate any of the remainder of the 
herds. Mr Cameron afterwards addressed tho«e ptesent, pointing out how 
tuberculosis was mtercommunicablc, and could be conveyed from man to 
cattle, from ci ttle to man, from cattle to cattle, from cattle to pigs, and from 
pigs to cattle He had gone thiough several herds, and the percentage varied 
veiy much—as low as 3 pei cent and as high as 30 per cent. The object of 
the Health Department was not to harass dairymen, but their object in sending 
him to the different di^tncts was to denmnstiate the extent of the disease and 
to prove to them that it did exist They also wanted to show that the disease 
could be found out, and to demonstrate the efficacy of the tuberculin test. 
The public should be aioused to the seriousness of the position, and then the 
GoAomment would be induced to make an attempt to demise a scheme aiming 
at the eradication of the disease He deprecated * hushing up * a matter of this 
kmd. It had been argued that the publication oi this matter would be injurious 
to the export trade, but they would not get the leniedy until the facts as shown 
to day were most widely known, and a genuine public opinion created In his 
opinion it would not injure their trade with either the Knglish or local con¬ 
sumer. In the case of English consumers they would support a country where 
efforts were being made to minimise the tiouble. they would appreciate an 
article from the country m which action w r as being taken io t*tamp out the 
disease lather than that from a country wheio they knew the disease existed 
and no efforts were being made to eradicate it/’ 


THE FARM. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry” 

By W. Lowrie, M A, B.Se., Principal Agricultural College, 
Rosewobthy, Souih Australia. 

Seedtime is at hand. In noithern districts much wheat is alieadv sown, and 
lying in readiness for long longed-for rams. In middle and southern districts 
it is the better practice to wait for rains before sowing, unless, as was the case 
last year, the autumn rains come hopelessly late. On the College Farm, with 
good April rains, we will begin sowing in the last week of April; but should 
such rains not fall, we will wait patiently for them—at least as patiently as 
possible—until the third week of May, rather than sow before the rains come. 
Eaily seeding is good practice undoubtedly, provided the laud has had a good 
soaking from rain; but early seeding on diy land has many drawbacks First, 
the land will be more or less foul, and the crop will suffer in proportion. It is 
not sufficient to have killed all weeds that germinated during the process of 
winter fallowing. This summer^ duststorms will have fouled the surface of 
most fallows, and as the winter was so dry a good germination of seeds of weeds 
was not obtained, and late fallows are almost bound to be dirty. By waiting 
for rains, and delaying seeding until the weeds are through, one crop can at 
least be cleared off. Second, land sown dry is liable to takeall, and, at least on 
light brashy mallee lands, the crop throughout its lifetime is relatively unhealthy. 
Third, the first rains may be only sufficient to soften and spoil the grain— not 
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sufficient to bring it through or give it a good start. Fourth, when .sufficient 
rain has fallen to bring the seed through, but not to soak the soil sufficiently, 
the crop may get a check by a succeeding dry spell. Fifth, there is more risk 
in pickling wheat when it has to be sown on dry land, although dry seeding in 
average years lessens the risk of bunt, apparently because the faint degree of 
moisture present germinates the spores which may have been sown with the 
grain, while it does not germinate the wheat, and the mycelium from the spores, 
finding no host ready, shrivels and dies. Let it not be thought that this is 
arguing against early seeding—it is dry seeding that is being questioned. In 
favorable seasons there is no question of the advantages of early seeding. In 
such seasons, if all the wheat sown north of Adelaide could be got in before 
the l Oth or 12th of May, many tens of thousands of pounds would not measure 
the gain to the colony. 

It behoves all farmers to select carefully their seed wheats. A good proportion 
should be of some early variety—(1) Because they yield better after a dry spring 
such as we have had during the last three years; (2) because by maturing early 
they may escape rust altogether, or be relatively little affected. Early Para, 
Baart, King’s Solid Straw, Allora, and Steinwedel are useful in this relation. 
A part of the crop should be of some variety more rust-resisting, so as to be pre- 
paredfor contingencies. Leak’s, Australian Wonder, Ward’s Prolific,and Defiance 
offer a selection from this point of view as likely to withstand rust better than 
many varieties extensively sown. A block of flinty wheat, such as Medeah or 
Belotourka will bring delight to the grower should rust prevail in the spring, 
even though the grainbuyer may dock the price 2d. or 3d. per bushel compared 
with the price of soft white wheats, as they will come through conditions 
favoring the spread of rust with impunity. The work of Mr. Farrer, of New 
South Wales, in this connection is pregnant with importance. Although we 
have had no rust for three years that work is not in abeyance ; it has been 
going on, and should rust unfortunately prevail in the future season much will, 
1 believe, be legitimately heard of it. Another question which should not be 
overlooked in discussing, however briefly, the selection of seed wheat is that 
relating to the strength of the flour likely to be derived from the particular 
variety of grain. Millers and grainbuyers and their agents might, I think, 
offer more information on this question. A quotation such as the following 
should be interesting reading to farmer and miller alike :—“ Flour is selling at 
£il 10s. to £11 15s. for New South Wales roller, £10 15s. to £11 for New 
Zealand, and £12 15s. to £13 5s. for Manitoba.” This is the quotation for 
Sydney market as givcu in the Australasian for December 4 last. Manitoba 
flour £1 5s. to £i 10s, per ton higher than New South Wales flour. How 
much does the variety of wheats grown account for this difference ? Is the 
persistent favoring of large-berried soft white starchy wheats by grainbuyers 
trending to the depreciation of our flour from the baker’s point of view ? The 
last question is well worth careful consideration b\ the Chamber of Commerce. 
Agricultural societies also by judging the merits of wheats competing for prizes 
on a very limited scale of points, such as weight per bushel and external 
appearances largely, do not offer so much information to their members as is 
desirable. What weight of flour can be obtained from a given number of 
bushels of the competing wheats, what number of loaves can be baked from a 
given quantity of the respective flours obtained, and of what quality is the 
bread in each case made under the same conditions from the several flours are 
questions which such societies might endeavor to solve w th the view of 
informing fanners more thoroughly of the merits of the varieties of wheat 
exhibited, and questions which if fully answered would help much to keep up 
the quality of our flour. 

Last season a very large quantity of wheat was more or less damaged in the 
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colony by the presence in the crop of bunt or stinking smut. This may occur 
(1) from carelessness in pickling, (2) inferior quality of the fungicide used, 
impure or adulterated bluestone, (3) using a solution not sufficiently strong. 

If the seed be carefully pickled with a solution of bluestone, using from 
6ozs. to £lb. to the bag, very little bunt will be found in the crop. Of course 
the pickled wheat must not again be contaminated by being placed in bags in 
which has been bunted grain. Bags should, indeed, be steeped in an extra 
strong solution, or boiled in water. To dry the pickled wheat with a sprinkling 
of air-slaked lime is a good practice. Chemical reaction takes place between 
the copper sulphate and the lime, resulting in copper hydrate, basic copper 
sulphate, and gypsum, and the copper hydrate so obtained adheres better to 
the grain and is efficient against the mycelium of spores for a longer time after 
sowing, since it is not washed off by the soil moisture as is copper sulphate. 
Instead of working roughly with Jib. bluestone to the bag it is better to make 
a solution of definite strength and steep the grain therein for a short while. 
—lib. of bluestone to lOgalls. of water is 1 per cent, solution. I use this 
strength when there is no evidence of bunt in the seed, and stronger propor¬ 
tionately as evidence increases. To dry with quicklime makes the seed difficult 
to run through the drill, and I therefore rarely treat it with lime. Here are some 
of the practices of other countries:—In Germany, Kuhn’s method is much 
followed—The grain is steeped from twelve to sixteen hours in J per cent, 
solution of sulphate of copper. This practice is severe on the grain and kills 
a considerable percentage of seed. In France, Dombaste recommends the 
sprinkling of the grain in a heap with a solution of 81bs. of sulphate of soda to 
lOgalls. of water, turning the heap frequently during the process, and following 
this by turning the heap and dusting with about 2lbs. of quicklime powder to 
the bushel of wheat, so that the grains are regularly powdered. This treatment 
has been practised with much success in France. 

The following prescription has been recommended as less likely to injure the 
seed :—“ Immerse the seed in solution of lib. bluestone in 21 galls, of water for 
twenty-four hours, and then put the seed for five or ten minutes into lime water, 
made by slaking lib. of good lime in lOgalls, of water.” The drawback to this 
practice, it will be noticed, is the time taken in the process. 

What is known as the hot water treatment was first introduced by J. L. 
Jensen, of Denmark, in 1887. The seed is immersed in water at 132° to 
133° F., for fifteen minutes. This treatment has been found to kill the spores 
without endangering or injuring the seed. To ensure the maintenance of the 
water at the desirable temperature (it must not fall below 130° F., or rise above 
135° F.) it is well to have two coppers going in which water is maintained in 
one at about 120° or 125° F., and in the other at the standard temperature, 132° 
to 133° F. The wheat is dipped in the first to be warmed, so that it will not 
reduce the temperature of the second while undergoing the scalding. The seed 
to be treated is placed in gunny bags or wire baskets ; dip the bags or baskets 
for a few moments into the first vessel several times. This dipping and raising 
in quick succession secures the moistening of each grain, and the total time 
taken need not exceed one minute. Then plunge the bag or basket into the 
second copper, ar.d let it remain there with an occasional agitation for fifteen 
minutes, regulating the temperature by pouring in hot water sufficient to keep 
the temperature at 132£° F. Then remove it, plunge it into cold water, and 
lay out to dry. It is important to see that the quantity of hot water is several 
times the volume of the wheat immersed in it. 

This last method of treatment for bunt (stinking smut) has the advantage 
that it is much m »re efficient for loose smut than the bluestone method, and 
can be used with much success against the loose smut of oats and barley, while 
bluestone is far from successful. For oats Jensen recommends steeping for ten 
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minutes, and spreading out at once to dry, thus neglecting the cooling in cold 
water. 

Farmers who use bluestone would do well to see that they obtain a good 
reagent. 

Artificial Manures. 

The extension of the use of artificial manures is proceeding with most 
gratifying rapidity, but there may be in the drier districts some danger of 
being too sanguine. Where the average rainfall is 13in. or 14in., or under, 
some caution will be required to avoid being led by the results obtained under 
other conditions to incur expense before it has been proved to be profitable to 
use manures under these conditions. The drier country, I believe, can be 
worked most profitably in wheat and sheep, taking a crop only in three or four 
years, and that invariably after fallow. The crop is so frequently limited by 
drought that where not more than one-fourth of the farm is cropped it will 
take a long series of years to appreciably exhaust the land. At any rate the 
introduction of manures in such districts for a year or two should be merely 
tentative, and if after fair trial it has been found possible, then, of course, a 
drill can be purchased. In the meantime, in these districts it should not be 
forgotten that “ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

Over the greater part of the colony, however, where farming is practised I 
have not the slightest doubt that while things are at all such as they are now 
judicious manuring can be made profitable, and a means of improving in a vast 
degree the general prosperity of the community. In evidence of this 1 will say 
that each ton of manure carried out on th£ railways may fairly be expected to be 
the means of an increase of wheat to the extent of upwards of 1£ tons to be carried 
hack, or of upwards of 7 tons of hay. It is in the districts where the rainfall 
is sufficient to enable the crop to make full use of the manurial dressings that 
money will more especially be made from the use of manures. The one cause 
likely to lead to disappointment is rust. A manured crop is likely to suffer 
more proportionately than one unmanured. Accordingly, where manures are 
used, and extra expense incurred on the crop, there is more need for care in the 
selection of varieties of seed wheat. 

I mentioned in last month’s notes that phosphatic manures are most demanded 
by our soils. This is the case (1) because the practice of umelieved wheat¬ 
growing has led to the exhaustion of phosphoric acid, (2) because fallowing, 
practised in the first instance that one year’s moisture on fallows might eke out 
the moisture of the next year when the land was in crop, is a means of increasing 
in the soil the amount of available nitrogen—this nitrogen is not leached out 
by excessive rains, or carried away, as nitrates in drainage wat«r, for no under 
drainage is required, and consequently there is less demand for nitrogenous 
manure; (3) because wide areas of our soils cannot be considered rich, even 
on the day they are cleared. A large area of brashy weak limestone is farmed, 
which almost right away after the first crop would be benefited by the use 
of phosphates. Analyses of soils which have come under my notice very 
frequently show under *02 per cent, phosphoric acid, as they are now. 

Of phosphatic manures in the market, through the kindness and courtesy of 
the manure importers and distributors, I am able to give a list of quotations 
now ruling. The variety of name and nature of the phosphatic manures 
perplexes the average man who has not had much experience, but he will 
discover the most suitable manure for himself after all moie easily than he 
could select the most suitable bicycle. 4 * Soluble phosphate ” means really the 
percentage of phosphate of lime rendered soluble by means of acid. There 
are three kinds of phosphates of lime, which have beeh tabulated thus— 

1. Lime 

Lime Phosphoric acid ss Tricalcic phosphate. 

Lime 
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This, with three parts of lime and one of phosphoric acid, is the normal phos¬ 
phate of lime, and occurs in bones, mineral phosphates, guano, basic slag, 8tc. 
It is insoluble in water, and is the form in which the equivalent of other phos¬ 
phates is generally stated. 

2. time ) 

Water j Phosphoric acid = Bicalcic phosphate. 

Lime ' 

This has two parts of lime to one of phosphoric acid. The place of the third 
part of lime in the natural phosphate (1) is taken by water. The bicalcic 
phosphate is insoluble in water, but is, in respect of solubility, somewhat mid¬ 
way between the tricalcic form, which is insoluble in water, and the monocalcic 
form, which is soluble. 

3. Water 

Water Phosphoric acid = Monocalcic phosphate. 

Lime 

There is one part of lime and two of water to one of phosphoric acid. It is 
soluble in water, and is formed by treating the tricalcic phosphate—the natural 
phosphate—with sulphuric acid, which takes away two parts of lime to combine 
with the acid and replaces them with two parts of water. This form is really 
and truly “ soluble phosphate,” but in the manure trade the phrase “ soluble 
phosphate” has come to mean the amount of tricalcic phosphate that would 
have to be acted upon by sulphuric acid to give the soluble salt. 

In an analysis of a superphosphate it may be stated to contain 16*(> per cent, 
soluble phosphoric acid, and this may be further given as equivalent to 36*2 
per cent, phosphate of lime soluble in water. But this 36*2 per cent, is not 
monocalcic phosphate ; it represents the amount of tricalcic phosphate which 
would have to be acted upon—rendered soluble—by sulphuric acid to give the 
soluble form in sufficient quantity that the phosphoric acid in it would bo 16T> 
per cent, of the whole material. The percentage of monocalcic phosphate 
which 16*6 per cent, phosphoric acid would be equivalent to is 27*3 per cent., 
and of tricalcic phosphate, 36*2 per cent. 

The amount of tricalcic phosphate rendered soluble to which any percentage 
of soluble phosphoric acid may be equivalent can be obtained by multiplying 
by 2*183. Thus, if the analyst states that a manure contains 17 per cent, 
soluble phosphoric acid, and the manure merchant has guaranteed it 36 per 
cent, to 38 per cent, soluble phosphate, the two statements correspond, for 
17 X 2*183 = 37*1. The analyst gives the percentage of phosphoric acid 
soluble, while the manure merchant gives the percentage of phosphate of lime 
(tricalcic) rendered soluble. 

I mention this matter as I have so many inquiries asking for information in 
explanation of the apparent difference. 

From the following table it will be seen that there is no lack of variety of 
phosphatic manures ready to our hand. To decide which to buy depends upon 
the value of the manure relatively to the price at which it is quoted for the 
particular conditions of soil for which it is wanted. Superphosphate I believe 
will be found peculiarly suitable for most of our farming lands, and the best 
results are likely to be obtained from it as a general rule. On the College Farm 
the highest yields have been obtained from superphosphate; but I would 
point out that so far I have not had the residual values of the manures on the 
second and third crops succeeding a dressing worked out sufficiently to justify 
me in making a definite statement. I have the work in hand, and two years 
hence will be able to speak with more authority. I have used and experimented 
with basic slag or Thomas phosphate, guanos, bonedust, &c., but superphos¬ 
phate has, I think, as far as I can say without having residual values measured, 
given most remunerative results. Let it be understood, however, that the 
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College land is largely sand dune and brashy limestone, with a remainder of 
stronger mallee soil. 

On peaty lands, such as prevail at Millicent, bonedust or basic slag might 
be expected to give better results than superphosphate, and on strong clay 
lands which are somewhat deficient in lime. From the table below it will be 
seen that the price of the unit of tricalcic phosphate is very low in the guanos 
quoted for. One would expect that at anything like these figures they ought 
to prove relatively profitable. To take up this matter of valuation would 
necessitate continuing these notes to too great length. Another opportunity 
will no doubt offer for this. 

The following is the table :— 

Fhosphatie Manures on the South Australian Market. 

Name of Manure. Quality. Trice. 

English superphosphate. 36°/ o -38°/ 0 £5 per ton (net cash) 

OhlendorfTs superphosphate_ 35°/ 0 -37°/ 0 £5 “ 

Sugar Company’s superphosphate 35% £o 10s. per ton 

Adelaide Cnemical Works’ super. 34% sol. phos., 3*9 % nitrogen £5 15s. “ 

English superphosphate. 26% £4 10s. “ 

Sugar Company’s No. 2 manure.. 33% phos. sol., 2%ammonium, £6 10s. “ 

1% potash 

Sugar Company’s No. 3 manure.. 26% phos. sol., 4% ammonium, C7 10s. “ 

2% potash 

Bonedust, Reliance. 48% phos. lime, 3%-4% id “ 


“ Chemical Works’ .... 

ammonia 

4 7 * 6 °/° tricalcic phos., 3* 7 % nitrogen 

£5 5s. “ 

“ Mehrtens’ . 

— 

£5 

Kangaroo Island guano . 

46*7 % tricalcic phosphate 

£2 6s. 

Albrohlo’s guano . 

50%-60% tricalcic phosphate 

42% phos. acid sol. = 91% 
phos. sol. 

£3 10s. 

High grade superphosphate .... 

£12 

Thomas phosphate flour. 

18% phos. acid = 39*2 tricalcic 
phosphate 

£'S 15s. “ 

“ “ (star brand) 

17%*20% phos. acid 

£3 15s. 

Guano phosphate.. 

15% phos. aoia, traces ammonia 
and potash 

£3 “ 

Ohlendorff’s dissolved guano .... 

20% triluisic phos. (made sol.), 
2-5% phos. insol., 6*25% 
ammonia, 2 • 73% potash 

£14 “ 

Guano superphosphate .. 

22*68 % tricalcic phos , 

2*05 % nitrogen 

£3 15s. “ 


1 wish to say a word warning farmers against mixing manures without judg¬ 
ment. For example, to mix superphosphate with lime to dry it is to undo the 
solubility in proportion to the amount of lime used. Similarly, mixing with 
wood ashes is a mistake unless done and applied at 6nce. Even then I would 
say that it will be better to apply the two manures in succession. Do not mix 
sulphate of ammonia and Thomas phosphate, and do not mix nitrate of soda 
ana superphosphate. Either of these mixtures will mean a loss of nitrogen, 
the most valuable manorial element in the market. 

, A word as to quantities to apply. The prevailing practice is to apply alto¬ 
gether too light dressings. There is no risk of loss by having phosphoric acid 
m excess in the soil. To get full value from it it should be in excess. It is not 
enough to say that the wheat crop removes from lOlbs. to 201bs. phosphoric acid, 
and therefore to apply a manure that will return this exhaustion is sufficient. 
It is not so, and a little more experience will teach those otherwise who now 
think so; 

For several years phosphoric acid should be applied in excess, so as to get 
excess in the land. When that is obtained the plant during favorable growing 
weather can take up more than its immediate wants of phosphates, so as to help 
it over an unfavorable or dry spell, but if the phosphates are not present in 
relative abundance it cannot do this, as the phosphates in the soil arc in an 
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insoluble form, rightly speaking, and unless an excess came into use very 
slowly. 

I very strongly recommend that 140ibs. should be considered a very minimum 
dressing of superphosphate, and would urge fanners who have fair rainfalls, 
say I7in. to 21in. average, to use 2cwts. per acre until they find their land fully 
replenished. On our best country 3cwts. per acre will pay better than 2cwts. in 
the long run. 

In next month’s notes I will continue this subject. 


BRANCH SHOWS. 

MEADOWS. 

On Wednesday, March 16, the annual industrial and produce show in con¬ 
nection with the Meadows Branch was held. Considering the season the show 
was most successful, and was well attended, over 700 people being present. 

The show of Rowers, fruit, and vegetables was very good, while there was 
also an attractive display of dried and preserved fruit, jams, jellies, pickles, &c., 
most of which were of the highest quality In the culinary section there was 
a very comprehensive show, but daily produce was poor, there being no entries 
whatever of bacon. Of fodder plants there was a splendid collection, some 
maize exhibited by Mr. G. Usher, of Bull’s Creek, being 12ft. Gin. high. 
Samples of ensilage were also exhibited. The exhibits of fancy work and pot 
plants were good, and helped to make a very attractive display. 

CHERRY GARDENS. 

During the past three years the Cherry Gardens Branch has organised shows 
of produce and industries of the district. This year the Clarendon and Belair 
Branches were asked to co-operate, and on Thursday, March 17, the combined 
show was held at Cherry Gardens. The show was very successful, and over 
450 persons paid to enter the building. 

The exhibits were largely shown in sections, prizes being offered for best 
exhibits of products of the farm and dairy, the otchard, and the garden, of 
home industries, and of six apples and pears, and three samples of home 
industry. The prizes consisted of handsomely-framed pictures with suitable 
inscription, and were eagerly competed for. No money prizes were offered except 
for competition among the young folk, and a few special prizes offered by 
individuals. Apples made a splendid show, and preserved fruits were also 
good. In the section exhibits the visitors were the judges, each receiving a 
a ballot paper. Messrs. M. C. Lewis and C. Lewis took first and second prizes 
respectively for the farm and dairy section ; Messrs. S. Chapman and J. and C. 
Lewis first and second in orchard section; Messrs. J. Choat and C. Ricks for 
garden ; Mrs. T. Jacobs and Mrs.. R. Brumby for home industries; while Mr. 
J. Choate secured the prizes for mixed collection of apples and pears and home 
industries. Some first-class dairy cattle were shown, also miscellaneous exhibits 
of jams, vehicles, cabinet-work, &c., not for competition. 


Worth Tiual.—A grower in the South-East had some Doradilla grape 
vines for the fruit of which h*» had no liking, so he cut them down and grafted 
Carbenet vines upon the stumps. The latter is a shy bearer and generally 
produces small bunches, whilst the Doradilla produces several very large 
bunches of fruit. \\ hen the Carbenets began to bear upon the Doradiua 
stocks the yield was much increased, and the bunches were of very large size* 
The question now is, Will the improvement be continuous ? 
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SOUTH-EASTERN CONFERENCE OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Held at Bordkrtown on March 16. 

The Fifth Annual Conference of the South-Eastern Branches of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau was held at Bordertown on Wednesday, March 16. There 
were present from the Central Bureau —Messrs. F. E. H. W. Krichauff 
(Chairman), Professor Lowrie (Principal of Rose worthy Agricultural College), 
and A. Molineux (Secretary); Mount Gamrier— Mr. J. Umpherston (Chair¬ 
man) and Stock Inspector Williams; Penola —Messrs. D. McKay (Chairman), 
F. Ockley, W. Miller, I). Balnaves, and T. H. Artaud (Hon. Sec.); Nara- 
coorte —Messrs. J. Wynes, H. Smith, and S. Sehinekel; Tatiara —Dr. M. 
Gibbes, and Messrs. G. Ferguson, G. Milne, H. Killmier, R. Scown, Thomas 
Stanton, M. Whelan. W. E. Fisher, E. Prescott, J. Rankine, W. Montague, 
J. Green, F. Hall, and D. Makin; besides from 150 to 200 visitors. 

Exhibits. 

A very large and representative collection of exhibits was tabled in the 
Institute, those from Penola and Tatiara being especially good. 

The Penola exhibits were principally of fruit. The Fruit Colony (Coona- 
warra) was represented by ten exhibitors, who showed between them foity-one 
varieties of apples, besides pears, peaches, plums, almonds, grapes, different 
vegetables, wines, &c. From Penola itself the exhibits consisted of fruit, 
vegetables, fodder plants, flax, walnuts, cheese, &c. The total number of 
exhibits sent by this Branch was 147. 

The Tatiara exhibits were principally of cereals, the grain being shown in 
sheaf and thrashed. They were all labelled with names of growers and items 
of interest connected with them. Some comparative exhibits showing difference 
between manured and unmanured crops created much interest. Wheat, oats, 
rye, field peas, linseed, kale, sorghum, and maize were shown in this section. 
There were also splendid exhibits of ficsh and preserved fruits, jams, vegetables 
of various descriptions, almonds, &e. 

Mount Gambler Branch sent apples, chestnuts, potatoes, onions, marrows, 
wheat, barley, and oats. 

Naracoorte Branch showed eighteen varieties of apples, grapes, marrows, 
and pumpkins. 

Miliicent Branch showed collection of apples and pears, White Tuscan wheat, 
Cape barley, and plant of saltbush. 

Lucindale Branch sent some well-dried currants, grown and dried by Mr. S. 
Tavender. 


Afternoon Session. 

Mr. G. Ferguson, Chairman of the Tatiara Branch, took the chair, and 
welcomed the visitors. In his opening address he made the following 
remarks:— 

This is the first Conference we have had in the Tatiara, and he hoped and trusted it would 
be interesting and instructive. He could not help saying that considering the importance of 
the industry we represent the Government are not so liberal as they should be. In none of the 
other colonies is so much good done at so small a cost. If the Branches wore allowed, say, 
£5 a year it would be a great help to their usefulness. It seems unfair when a member takes 
exhibits to a Conference that he should have to pay costs out pf his own pocket when it is for 
the benefit of the whole district, and in other matters too a tew shillings would help greatly. 
He strongly recommended the Journal of Agriculture to our farmers, which, ho said, only 
required to be read to be appreciated. Fanners, as a class, were very slow to move out of old 
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grooves, but the Journal and Bureau had, and would, move them on. Take the seed and 
manure drill as an instance. See how much crop was put in with the drill in the Tatiara last 
year, thanks largely to their old friend and member, Mr. Prescott, who agitated for it at the 
meetings of the Branch. Because of the success of drilling last season a large portion of the 
Tatiara would he drilled in this year. Who could estimate the benefit to the fa?mors in that 
district alone through the increased yields \ He believed the drill would make farming pay, 
for they would have larger yields fiorn a smaller area of land. He w as a great believer in 
drilling. Over forty years ago, when his father was sent by the Adelaide Agricultural Society 
to the old country to bring out the first entire horses and inares to South Australia, he brought 
out with him a small seed diill, and he never saw nicer or more even crops than were put in 
with that drill; but it was put aside as being too slow, and thut was the complaint now, even 
with large drills : but if farmers would put in well a smaller area it would pay better than a 
large area put in badly. Then again, dairying helped the farm to pay, especially if a farmer 
had a family to do the milking and he kept pigs in connection with it. The amount of money 
that hud gone out of the colony this year for butter, cream, and eggs was a very large amount. 
He was pleased to see by the papers that the Minister of Agriculture had engaged au expert in 
dairying, who, no doubt, being just from the old country, would have the knowledge of all 
the latest discoveries ami improvements in dairying. To make a success of dairying they must 
provide food for their cows in certain times of the year. By the use of the binder they got a 
good stack of straw and chaif, which, although of little use for milk, would keep the cattle in 
good heart. Tie was very pleased to know that farmers’ wives weie turning their attention to 
the drying and preserving of fruits It was ne rosary now for both farmer and wife to 
economise in every branch. What with bad seasons and low prices farmers for the last few 
years had had a hard struggle, but he hoped the present good prices would continue, and that 
they would have a return of good seasons to compensate for years of unpaid toil. 

Mr. Mojlijnkux said there was a good opening for dairying in the South- 
Blast, but it was very necessary that proper food for the stock should be 
provided. There should be more co-operation amongst dairymen. A number 
of fanners owning 100 or more cows might unite to purchase milking 
machines, and by their use save much time and trouble. They stripped much 
cleaner than hand-milking. 

The Chairman thought that the fault of these machiues was that they did 
not strip clean. 

Mr. Molineux said that was improved by means of the pulsating machines. 
Fanners could also go in very largely for pig fattening in connection with the 
dairying. In this connection he referred to the mild curing of bacon, which 
he highly commended. There was a great opening for such bacon in Western 
Australia. 

Mr. Kbtchauff did not think that such low prices for wheat would ever 
occur again. As for other descriptions of produce, such as butter, eggs, and 
so on, there would always be a market for them, although perhaps not at 
excessive prices. 

Manuring of Potatoes. 

Mr. Khickauff read the following paper :— 

The present season has been disastrous for many persons who have rented lund at high rates 
for growing potatoes. It may the ref or tube of some use to review results from using com¬ 
mercial manures in Australia and elsewhere A potato crop is exhausting to the soil,as nearly 
all the plant-food is removed in the tubers. Liberal manuring is therefore absolutely 
necessary, and potash (as Professor Wright, of Glasgow, says) jb by far the most important 
c onstituent in a potato manure. Of course, without a fair quantity of rain you cannot obtain 
a good crop, but with commercial fertilisers undoubtedly a better crop, perhaps even a 
paying one, may be secured. AU the analyses made of Australian s dls, compared with the soils 
of England and America, make it apparent that the former are very poor in potash, and they 
soon show' signs of exhaustion if continuously cropped with sorghum, maize, potatoes, or even 
oaten hay. But as Mr. Anderson, the late Director of Agriculture of New South Wales,, 
says, “ The supply of potash in Australian soils is generally from twice to five times as great 
as that of phosphoric acid,” and the good results from manuring with superphosphate or 
Thomas phosphate so prominently set beiore our South Australian farmers by the pioneers with 
fertilisers are thus fully explained. By a rough calculation, at least 400,000 tons of potatoes 
are grown in Australia on, eav, 80,000 acres. The average crop consumes per acre 192lbs. of 
potash, and as kainit contains M por cent, of potash, and muriate of potash about 62 per cent,, 
you can calculate the quantity of potash which should be used in Australia. A nitrogenous 
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manure, is, of course, necessary to get a full crop, but phosphoric acid and potash must not be 
omitted. Mr. Thompson, of tne Hawkesbury Agricultural College, found only from forty to 
fifty-seven parts of potash in 100,000 parts in the light sandy and loamy soil of the college. 
Without manure potatoes yielded only 5 tons 1 fiewts. per acre; but on using 5cwts. of a mixture 
of t\yo parts of kainit and one part of superplio^phato, he had 8 tons fiewts. As Mr. Thompson 
used to other crops 28(Jlbs. of sulphate of ammonia per acre the land had probably received 
this nitrogenous manure. Where 150lbs, of nitrate of soda and lOOlbs. of muriate of 
potash was used the crop was doubled. Others, and I myself on a small scale, have 
found that well-rotted stable dung alone, in so many cases used here, is not unfrequently 
unsatisfactory in the yield from an apparently luxuriant crop, and that artificial manures not 
only gave increased crops of tubers, but that by using kainit the potato grub (lata solanclla) 
did not make their appearance. Our experience in using commercial fertilisers for potato- 
growing is, however, so limited that I announce with much pleasure that the Stassfurt Potash 
and the German-Austrian Thomas Phosphate Unions have granted tome, for free distribution, 
the. necessary muriate of potash, Thomas phosphate, and sulphate of ammonia, for having a 
number of experiments made with these substances on potato crops in South Australia. 
Persons who are willing to make thorn on five plots, each being 60ft. long and broad, or at the 
total length of 300ft. by 60ft-, will please communicate with me, and I will select not less 
than four from their number. Similar experiments are this year also to bo made in France at 
the expense of the Minister of Education, and I received a copy of the regulations. Sulphate 
of potash is there substituted for muriate of potash, and nitrate of soda for sulphate of 
ammonia. One plot also is to receive only stable dung, and anothei manured in part with 
stable dung supplemented by some nitrate of soda. If anybody hero will extend bis experi¬ 
ments to these also, 1 will give him the information as to quantities proposed in France. Most 
of the regulations insisted upon for Fienc-h farmers might be followed here •—(l) To move the 
soil deep enough without hr nging the subsoil to the surface : (2) to mix the stable dung well 
with the soil and the Thomas ph< sphate as soon as received (in autumn or winter); (3) to use 
the sulphate of potash in spring, and the nitrate of soda in two lots, one on putting out the sets, 
the other at the time of their appearance above the surface; (4) to use whole tubers of fair sivto ; 
(51 to set them 18in. apart in all directions; (61 not to dig them before the leaves are quite dry. 
I have read also lately the results of experiments made by Dr. Munro, of Dowlon Agricultural 
College, at Salisbury, in England, who at the request of the Permanent Nitrate Committee, of 
London (they arc not vendors of nitrate, only d esirous of giving every information), with the assis¬ 
tance of Mr. Beaven, the Hon. Secretary to the Warminster Technical Education Experimental 
Sub-Committee, carried them on during 1893, 1894, and 189-5 on plots into which an acre was 
sub-divided and planted with the “ Imperator ” potato. The land was in good heart, but had re¬ 
ceived no farmyard dung for four years, and Dr. Munro applied nitrate of soda alone to give a 
supply of nitrogen. The row's of potatoes were 27in. apart and the sets 1 Gin. in the rows! The 
sets averaged 3Jozs. During a season of extreme drought his plots had in 1893 no rain in the 
very middle of the growing season—that is in spring and early summer—but, strange to say, 
the potatoes did not appear to flag at ail through that time. The increa.-e in the crop over the 
unmanured plots was very marked, and showed also—as Dr. Munro remarks—that the 
phosphatic and potash manures applied wore in this instance not required. Of course he did 
not intend to say that potash and phosphoric acid are not necessary. Wi h nitrogenous manures 
alone, fertilisation is one-sided and a waste of money, unless sufficient potash and phosphoric 
acid is in the soil. As Dr. Nessler said, “ Do not use repeatedly nitiate of soda without also 
applying the other necessary plant foods and sometimes lime.” The potato plant would be all 
Laves on weak, lanky vines, which will stand drought badly and yield few and poor tubers. 
This has been my experience with nitrogenous manure alone. ’ The report says :—As a dressing 
equivalent to the rate of ficwts. per aero of mineral superphosphate and 4owts of kainit had 
been harrowed in five days before the planting of the potatoes on all plots receiving the nitrate, 
such application of kainit—generally considered all-important for potatoes —was undoubtedly 
much too late to have any effect, ft should have been applied months before or to a previous 
crop; but the mineral superphosphate, although somewhat less important, would have acted, 
if of good quality, and suffic ient rain had fallen to open it up as a plant food, it being soluble 
in water. Phosphoric acid in Thomas’ phosphate being not soluble in water, but which the 
acid in the rootlets of the potatoes would have made available, might in this instance have 
acted better. As regards the results, we learn that nitrate of soda a’ the rate of 3cwts. per 
acre, if applied in two portions, did better than 4cwts. applied all at once after planting. The 
total crop from all plots, including the one unmanured crop, in 1893 was 21 tons Howts per acre. 

The ground was ploughed up all the winter for the crop of 1894, dragged and scarified 
about April 1, planted April 4, the crop hoed on May 20, and earthed up on June 1; the sets 
were 14in. apart in rows that were 27ia. apart; the yield without manure was at the late or 
12 tons 2§owts. per acre; where phosphate of potash at the rate of 2cwts. per acre alone was 
used on April 2 as a top dress’ng before planting—equal to 4cv*ts. of mineral superphosphate 
and 2jcwts. of kainit—11 tons Hcwts. were obtained, or loss than from the plots without 
lpanure at all, showing that without nitrogenous manure no benefit was recoived except that 
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there were fewer diseased potatoes. But was this top dressing the best appUcation of the 
mineral manure ? With 2cwts. of phosphate of potash applied as before and 2ewts. of nitrate 
on April f> the yield was at the rate of 14 tons 10|cwts. per acre. Where 2cwts. of phosphate 
of potash were applied as before with 4cwts of nitrate at one dressing on April 5 only at the 
rate of 13 tons 18fewts. per acre were dug, h^avy rain having washed down probably much 
of the nitrate beyond tho reach of the roots. The same quantity of phosphate of potash, with 
a top dressing oi 2owts. of nitrate on April 5 and a second 2cwts. on June 1 before earthing 
up, yielded at the rate of 18 tons 1 pjwts. Two hundredweights of phosphate of potash applied 
with 5cwts of nitrate in three dressings yielded at the rate of 21 tons 3cwts, per acre, and 
this in a bad potato year. 

The early period for the growth of potatoes in 189*5 was very dry. Two hundredweight* of 
phosphate of potash was again given and 6cwts. of nitrate of soda divided into three dressings. 
It produced the best crop, viz., 20£ tons, calculated at per acre, against 4cwts. of nitrate 
in two dressings with the above 2cwts. of phosphate of potash, yielding at the rate of 19 tons 
7cwts. per acre, and where 4ewts. of nitrate was given in one dressing at the rate of 19 tons 
Sowts., while 3ewts. of nitrate so used yielded only 13 tons 7cwts. Dr. Munro had also a plot 
on which he used no phosphate and potash salts, only 3$cwts. of nitrate, which yielded 12 tons 
lOewts. per acre, while another plot, with phosphate of potash alone, yielded only 9 tons 
9cwts., or 1 ton 9cwts. above the unmanured plot. 

Evory year Dr. Munro had the potatoes sprayed with Bordeaux mixture against potato 
disease, and sometimes twice, to miuimise the effects of the attack, even when there was no 
disease to speak of. He thinks that spraying prolongs the period of growth, aad the haulms 
were quite green when cut down by frost. The technical committee's experimental plots 
showed in 1894 a gain of < r > tons Scwts. per acre over unsprayod plots, and Dr. Munro’s plot, 
which was only once sprayed, yielded at tho rate of 2 tons 8jcwts. less than the rest of the 
plots, which received two sprayings. 

Instead of nitrate of soda Mr. Chas. Hunter, of Cumberland, used 2cwts. of sulphate of 
ammonia with 2cwts. of muriate of potash and 4cwts. of superphosphate, which gave the best 
results; and he states again distinctly that the tubers are superior in their keeping quality to 
those raised on farmyard dung. Professoi Paul Wagner gives the average increased weight of 
tubers obtainod from the use of lewt. of nitrate as 1 ton 6cwts. per acre, While Dr. Munro claims 
it as 1 ton IGcwts. per aero over unmanured or “ potash phosphate only" plots. Dr. Bernard 
Dyer gives tho following as the method employed by a large and successful grower of potatoes 
viz.Ucwts. of nitrate of soda and 2$cwts. of mineral superphosphate per acre are sown in 
the drills" or furrows, and the soil is then turned on to these manures with a drill plough, after 
which the ground is rolled, and the sets are planted over the fertilisers, with about 4in. inter¬ 
vening. A top dressing of lewt. of nitrate per acre is appliod when the plants are getting 
well away. No less than 2cwts. of kainit must have been worked into the soil about six weeks 
before or to a previous crop. In America 7001bs. per acre of a fertiliser containing 7 per oent. 
of available phosphoric acid, 11 per cent, of potash, and 3 per cent, nitrogen is generally used. 
Some, however, use actually 2,0l)0lbs. per acre, and obtain the best paying results ; BOOlbs. of 
kainit and 400lbs. of phosphate gave a (dear gam of £8 per acre, according to Mr. Anderson. 
Expiriments made at the Kentucky Station in 189) show that plots not manured gave an 
average of 49 a 9bush. per acre; with muriate of potash alone, 87bush.; but where also 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid were provided the crop was 127bush, per aero. Another experi¬ 
ment made at Shaker Station, Connecticut, gave 73bush. p^r acre from a plot which received 
no fertiliser; 140bush. where phosphoric acid and nitrate of soda was used; and 239bush. 
per acre w here to these 240lbs. of muriate of potash was added. Another advantage was that 
comparatively few tubers were small and unmarketable. 

All those experiments show that the presence or absenoe of potash will determine to a con¬ 
siderable degree the yield of potatoes, the percentage of large tubers and their soundness and 
keeping quality; but it. is a question for South Australians whether they should use kainit or 
muriate of potash, both of which contain much chlorine. Our rains are not always sufficient 
to wash this into the subsoil or the drainage. We may have to prefer sulphate of potash or 
sulphate of potash and magnesia, which contain hardly any chlorine, and produce the finest 
starcliy potatoes. For heavier soils it, appears that tho yield is in every instance larger with 
sulphate of potash, probably because the chlorine of kainit and muriate will not be so easily 
leached out as in lighter soils, where muriate of potash is more frequently used. Potato 
farmers have, therefore, important questions to solve, if they will go in for experiments, as 1 
hope thoy will do. No doubt there is money in successful potato-growing. 

Personal Observations. 

Mr. Whelan read a paper on “ Personal Observations on Husbandry/ 9 in 
which he referred more especially to the successful results obtained in this 
district by use of seed drills and fertilisers. It was a marked lesson to see, on 
so-called exhausted land, drill and manured crops going I2bush. per acre in 
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such a season as the past, while the broadcasted land adjoining was giving only 
6bush. He thought there was no other district in the colony where the drill 
would be of so great use, as after three or four crops their land gets wheatsick 
and no length of spelling or fallowing brings it back to anything like fertility. 
Fallowing is successful in other parts, the North especially, but is a failure here 
owing to takeall. Professor Lowrie may perhaps be able to tell us whether this 
is due to too early or too late working of the soil. They also had a large area of 
heavy “ crab-holey*’ clay land, very difficult to work when wet, and he doubted 
whether the drill could be used here, and whether the fertilisers would give the 
same result as on the light loamy soil. In the part of Ireland from whence he 
came they used heavy dressings of lime on such soils with marked benefit, and, 
as they had good limestone and plenty of wood close handy here, it should pay 
to give the land similar treatment. Then seaweed was also much valued in 
Ireland. Surely this would also pay here. There were thousands of tons 
rotting on the beach at Kingston, and it should not be a difficult matter to get 
the Railway Department to carry this at low rates. There was no doubt that 
the first expense prevented many farmers from using fertilisers. To obtain the 
fullest benefit from the fertilisers thorough cultivation was necessary. The 
land should be ploughed deep and, if practicable, subsoiled. 

Mr Moukettx said that many years since he had written pointing out that 
there was a mine of wealth in the seaweed at Kingston. If they could get it 
brought there at a reasonable figure they should do so. An Act hail been 
passed providing that every person selling manufactured fcitilisers should give 
an analysis of what it contained, and if it did not contain what was stated the 
seller was liable. Everyone buying manure should obtain an analysis, as it 
had been proved that people had purchased inferior manures. Kainit had 
been applied to some soils with disastrous effects, us it had too much salt in it. 

I)r. Ocklev thought that farmers required to have some knowledge of 
chemistry, and then they would be in a position to know which fertilisers to 
apply to the different soils. He thought it would be a good thing if classes 
for instiucting young men in chemistry were formed in connection with 
institutes. It would be too much to ask the staff of the Agricultural (College 
to go about giving lectures, but all medical men had a knowledge of chemistry, 
and their services might be obtained for giving lectures. It was a thing he 
would like to see carried out. 

Mr. Krichatjff said a publication had been issued in Canada dealing with 
agricultural pursuits generally for the use of public schools, and he would like 
to see the part of it dealing with chemistry reprinted and distributed here, so 
that persons who wished to be instructed in chemistry could have it by them. 
There was to be a secondary agricultural school formed in the South-East, 
which would be a good thing, for wc wanted practical as well a theoretical 
teaching. Most of the potatoes produced in the Channel Islands were manured 
with seaweed. 

Professor Lowrie recommended that quicklime be applied to the stiff soils 
in the Tatiara district, in quantities of about 2 tons to the acre, and if they 
used a pliosphatic dressing with it the fields would benefit. Referring to sea¬ 
weed, be thought the freight would be too heavy for financial success, the 
distance being so great—100 miles. 

Mr. Umfherston thought that the Government should appoint a chemist to 
analyse manures, Stable manure was often nothing more than chaff. He 
believed that lime was necessary for the soils in the Tatiara, but it was no use 
putting lime on the land if they did not keep it dry, and he was of opinion 
that the farmers at Wolseley should drain off the surplus water. He thought 
the seaweed was a good manure; it had been successfully used at Port Mac- 
Donnell. 
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Mr. Molineitx thought Professor Lowrie was not aware of the nature of 
the seaweed at Kingston. He remembered seeing a bank of seaweed there 
that could be cut out in blocks. He believed it was a sea grass washed on the 
beach from long shallows or flats. 

Next Conference. 

Dr. Ockxey proposed that the Conference next year should be held at 
Naracoorte. 

Mr. Smith, on behalf of the Naracoorte Branch, undertook to have all 
possible done to make the Conference a success if held there. 

Mr. Molineux said the members should bear in mind that these .meetings 
were Conferences of Branches, and not of a few delegates from each Branch. 
In order to get the fullest benefit every member of the Branches interested 
should make an effort to attend. 

The motion that the next Conference be held at Naracoorte was carried. 

Feeding of Stock. 

Mr. T. H. Williams (Stock Inspector) regretted there was not time to have 
a discussion on the feeding of stock. There was no doubt some of the cattle 
he had seen that day near the railway lines would benefit by molasses being 
added to the straw, and he strongly recommended stockowners to try it. He 
thought mixing the molasses with the feed just before giving it to the stock 
was preferable to adding it to the straw when stacking. 

Dr. Ockley said copra cake would be found just as beneficial as molasses 
for this purpose. 

Stock Complaints. 

During the interval for tea Mr. Williams, by means of his microscope, showed 
slides of the bacilli of tuberculosis, anthrax, actinomycosis, cancer, and other 
diseases of stock to an interested audience. 


Evening Session. 

Professor Loweie said he had had two questions handed to him for reply. 
The first was regarding the best wheat for hay, the quantity of seed to sow, and 
whether it should be pickled. He advised them to grow the wheat which did 
best in the district; bearded wheats he would strongly recommend. The bearded 
wheat would not injure the horse’s mouth if ordinary attention was given. The 
drier the district the thinner should the sowing be, as a general rule. He would 
sow 2bush. to 2Jbush. of oats per acre. In reply to inquiry as to best grass to 
sow for permanent pasture in this district, he said the natural grasses well 
handled would, he believed, give best results. Change of stock was beneficial 
to the pastures. 

The Professor then gave an address on u Wheat Diseases and their Reme¬ 
dies,” with blackboard illustrations, of which the following is the substance:— 

Then* were many diseases of wheat, but he confined his attention to stinking smut, properly 
called “ bunt,” and the loose smut. He first spoke of bunt, a disease which the district 
suffered from this year. An experienced eye s ton detected a bunted crop by its straight 
standing and bluish color, and if the ears were examined it would be found that the grains, 
instead of being tilled with flour, were filled with a black powder inside the shell. The black 
powder consisted of the seeds of the fungus. They could understand, then, how 1 a few of 
tbose grains passing through the reaper or thrasher or winnower might be the means of 
infecting the greater part of a crop. But that disease was under the control of the farmer, 
and if they had bunted crops it was bee tuse they had been careless or had been a trifle out¬ 
witted. If they treated their seed with some antiseptic—something that would kill the fungus 
or its mycelium—they would have no danger, and if their land had been fallowed and had not 
been immediately manured with farmyard manure they could trust the spores were not in 
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the soil. Bunt was sown at harvest time with the seed, and was not the result of 44 the evil 
eye ” of a witch, as was the old idea. Nor was it the influence of the moon, another 
notion. The Professor very interestingly described, with the assistance of a black board, the 
life histoiy of bunt. The spores germinated in two or three hours, and the powers of 
reproduction of the fungus were wonderful. In some cases it might outwit the farmer, who 
might think he sowed clean wheat and yet have a bunty crop ; yet in the next harvest the 
seed might he sown on the land dry, hut the moisture in the soil at the time of sowing might 
be sufficient to germinate the spores of the fungus, and not sufficient to germinate the seed 
wheat. The fungus under the circumstances, finding no host—no wheat plant -to live on, 
might die, and afterwards the crop come, and there w-*uld be no hunt in it; yet if the moisture 
in the soil were enough to germinate the seed wheat and ihe sports at the same time, the 
fungus would live on the wheat and destroy the crop. Thus farmers might be deceived, and 
not see the nted of pickling. Various remedies had been tried; none would be efficient 
that did not kill all the spores on the sound grain as well as those in the unbroken balls of 
smut. Bluestone, he thought, had been, on the whole, the most successful and popular, but it 
required careful handling or they would kill the wheat as well as the spores Another treatment 
m as sulphate of soda (8lhs. to lOgalls and dried by lime) after being trealed with which the wheat 
was dried with lime. Steeping in brine, and washing it off with porsis’ent washing was another. 
Then hot water was recommended by many; and some had good results, while others did not 
think they had such good results as m ith bluestone. The bluestone would be found efficient 
if they took a | per cent, solution and let the wheat steep in it from twelve to sixteen hours. 
Be thought that probably a bettev solution vas to use lib. of bluestone to lOgalls. or 12galls. of 
water, making a slightly under l per cent, solution. Even that would kill some of the wheat. 
They < ould apply the solution in any way they liked—by dipping the hags of wh at in tubs of it, 
and then spreading the wheat on the floor to dry. Others made up the mixture, spread out the 
wheat on the floor, applied the mixture, and turned the wheat over several times. He liked that 
plan. A good plan to dry the wheat was to use finely-powdered lime. The worst of that was it 
ran very badly through the drill. The sulphate of soda practice wa* to use 13ozs., or near about 
that, of sulphate of soda to I gall, of water, and soak the wheat, in it. The seed was driod with 
lime in the way already described. Thus, if farmers had bunt in their crops they had only 
themselves to blame. Tioose smut would affect barley and rye grass as well as wheat, and was 
in a different form on each. He described the lifo history of the fungus, and said this fungus 
was much more vig<uous than the other, and often ate up the grain, chaff, and even part of 
the stalk. It was also very difficult to get rid of, and would livg longer in the land ihan bunt. 
It might blow about as dust, and fall on the young grain just as it was fertilised, and when 
the wheat grew it might be covered in by the gw wing grain, and become therefore the more 
difficult to deni with by the application of bluestone or anything else. Then they would find 
that they would not have ‘“Success they expected, as they eo ild not got the antisceptic 
sol lion into the spores that wb\e inside tlio grain cover. It had been found that the hot 
water treatment was better for the smut in barley and oats and the loose smut in wheat. 
Steep the grain in water heated to 13o° for five minutes. It was best to put it in for a few 
seconds and then remove it, and put it back again, and so on ; and in fifteen minutes the 
gram was softened a groat deal and the spores inside the skin would be destroyed. 

A short discussion followed. 

Mr. Whelan asked if the Professor could give a reason for the failure of 
fallowing on the Tatiara lands. 

Professor Lowkie said he believed the reason was that the land was ploughed 
too dry, and gave an illustration from his own experience. On land that he 
worked when wet he had no takeall, and where he ploughed the land very dry 
and put in the wheat he had takeall He explained in detail the reason for 
this, and advised them to plough the land when it was in good ploughing 
condition, and they would not then have any takeall. Other speakers gave 
their experience, which seemed to bear out the Professor’s statement. 

Manuring and Seed Drills. 

Mr. G. Milne read the following paper:— 

The subject under discussion is one of vital importance to all cultivators. In common with 
oth*r districts we have arrived at that period when, if successful cultivation of cereals is to 
be earned on, methods of cultivation must change. The quantity of virgin soil available is 
yearly decreasing, and the old cultivation paddocks are in such a condition that they will not 
yield payable crops under prevailing treatment. I know of onq case where 240 acres yielded 
sixty bags* equal to lbush. per acre, and other returns have been equally poor. Now, if we 
cannot do a great deal better than this wo must either give up cultivation or become 
insolvent. 
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For some yoars our farmers have been anxiously looking out for some reliable fertiliser at a 
modetate price. Although very valuable in many ways, farmyard manure is out of the 
question, for in our dry district we cannot secure enough to cover one-tenth of the land we 
want to < ultivate, to say nothing of the heavy expense of applying such manure. 

I think Messrs. Cudmore and Corn'll, of Minlaton, York o’s Peninsula, were the first 
farmers to call public attention to the success they had in using such manures as Thomas 
phosphate, bone phosphate, superphosphate, and guano (the active principle of all being 
phosphoric acid) drilled in with the combined seed and manure drill. . By the application of 
from 48. to 8s. worth of oiihoi of these fertilisers per acre crops were increased from Shush, 
to 12bush. As a general rule farmers do not experiment enough. We like to see someone else 
take the risk, when, if a good thing turns up, we are ready enough to follow on aqd secure a 
share of the profits; but it must be very plain that there will be a profit or we fight shy of 
it. In this case, however, success was so marked that many followed the new' system in 
almost every case with profit. Some local farmers, notably Mr. Prescott, have been experi¬ 
menting for tome yeais with these manures, and the results convinced us that it would pay on 
a larger scale. 

Last May Messrs. Norman & Co. sent a man to this district in charge of a seod drill, with 
instructions to sow a small area on any faim where desired at cost price. The chance was 
availed o< by Mo-srs. Seown, Prescott. Fisher, Montague, and Whelan, members of the 
Tatiara Branch, ami three others. Out of these nine trials, on different soils, thore is not one 
that has not rotumed payable results, notwithstanding the very dry season wo have had. 
I think it will interest you to hear ot‘ some experiments made by my brothers and myself on 
our farm. Last season we purchased a drill, and 2J tons Thomas phosphate, 2$ tons bone 
phosphate, and J ton K I. guano We have a paddock of 101) acres, which has been cropped 
continuously for years, in a w ay which 1 am afraid Professor howrie would not approve, and 
which paddock we looked upon as quite worn out. This being the case it formed a good base 
for experiments with fertilisers. We finished our other seeding before starting with the drill, 
having sown 420 acres broadcast. Wo commenced ploughing this field on June 15th, and 
the next day I followed with the drill and sowed six plots as under : — 

No. 1. Five acres, 421bs. seed, 561 bs. Thomas phosphate; yield, !Obush. 

No. 2. 44 6211)8. 44 651bs. “ 12buBh. 

No. 3. “ 621bs. 44 801bs. " 17bush. 

No. 4. 44 521b». 44 lOOlbs. « 16bush. 

No. 5. 44 62lbs. 44 1301bs. 44 — 

No. 6. On© acre oblbs. 44 no manure broadcast — 

Many practical farmers inspected these plots during growth, the universal opinion being 
that great improvement was shown up to HOlbs. per acre, but none after that, and that the 
average of all the manured plots was quite double that of the unmanured. This was borne 
out at harvest time. Another experiment was- 

One width of drill, twenty-three chains long, of each of the following : — 

No. 1. fiOlh©. seed, 12ftlbs. bone phosphate ; yield, 38 sheaves of hay 
No. 2. 60lbs 44 no manure 44 15 44 

No, 3. 60lbs. 44 loOlbs. bone phosphate 44 42 44 

The appearance of these strips was sufficient to show that the improvement was the result of 
the fertiliser, not drilling the seed. Seventy acres in all wore drilled with wheat, the return 
being fifty acres for hay, ] ton per acre; twenty acres for wheat, 14bush. per acre. 

The remaining thirty acres was drilled with oats. I had many experimental strips, but the 
rush of'harvest, work prevented mo from keeping them seperate at harvest time, but the 
application of either of the fertilisers I have named never failed to double the crop when 
applied at the rate of 80lbs. or over. The 1896 crop was sown broadcast in May, and returned 
6bush. per acre. The 1897 crop was drilled in tho last week in June with an average of 
lOf'lbS'. of manure, and returned 16bush. J am convinced from the appearance of the strips 
left without manure that the 1897 crop would not have exceeded 7bush. or 8bush. if putin 
the old way. To show the treatment this thirty acres had received 1 will givo you the years 
of cultivation and the crop. It was broken up in 1889 and cropped each year since, except 
1893, the yields in the successive years being Shush, wheat, rusty; 13bush. wheat; 15cwt. 
whoaten hay; 22bush. Algerian oats; fallow; 9bush. wheat; 12bush. oats; 6bush. oats; 
lGbuali. oats. I feel satisfied that the drill and fertilisers have come into our district to slay, 
and I look mainly to their influence, combined with better cultivation, to give us return, 
something more like the old ones we talk about than those wo have experienced of late years. 

The Use of Fertilisers. 

Mr* E. Peescott then read the following paper:— 

My experience with commercial fertilisers extends over a period of seven years, having 
broadcasted the manure on small plots each year up to 1896, and I have found them distinctly 
beneficial to the crops, especially to wheat and barley. 
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Four years ago I sowed superphosphate at the rate of lcwt. per acre across a land in a crop 
of oats sown for green feed, and got fully double the yield on the portion so treated. This 
land has been cropped each year since, and even last year the place where the super was 
applied was distinctly better than the rest, showing plainly that the beneficial effect of the 
super extends over several years. Three years ago I put lcwt, super on an acre of land 
cropped with maize, and got a good return. The following year this land was sown with 
Medea wheat for green feed, another hundredweight of super being applied, and a very heavy 
crop resulted. To test the yield a quarter of an acre was left for hay, from which a little 
over a ton of chaffed hay was taken, showing a return of 4 tons of hay per acre. Last year 
this same land was sown to Algerian oats, without manure; result, 30bush. per acre. 

Two seasons ago I tried the manures on a larger scale, put in thirty acres with Algerian oats 
and applying lcwt. Chemical Works’ super per acre, the seod and manure being harrowed in. 
One land w T as left unmanured, and when the crop came up it was very thin here, but thick 
and strong on the rest. The manured portion looked much better right through until coming 
into oar, when it began to suffer from want of moisture, the season being very dry, notwith¬ 
standing which it yielded at rate of 1 lbush. per acre, cut with hinder, which did good work, 
and left me with 6 tons of good oaten straw. The unmanured land only yielded 4bush. per 
acre. The same season a field, twenty-six acres, of very poor land sown with purple straw 
wheat, one land was top-dressed in September with Kangaroo Island guano at rate of ljcwt. 
per acre, one land being manured at rate of Scwts. per acre. Very little rain fell after applying 
the guano, and the effect on the crop was not noticeable, the yield being only 4buah. Last 
season on the same land I had two acres drilled in with 461bs. Cape barley and lcwt. fertiliser, 
six acres with 4' lbs. white Tuscan wheat and lcwt. fertiliser, and eighteen acies with 351ba. 
Algerian oats and lcwt. of fertiliser. The whole crop came on very well until the oats and 
wheat were in ear when they wore badly blighted by ho’ winds, but the crop continued to 
grow, especially the barley The heads of wheat were badly blighted right through the crop, 
the oats showing only in a few patches. Where the heavier dressing of guano was applied 
the previous year all throe varieties looked 25 per cent, better than on the rest of the land, 
showing that the pievious dressing with guano largely contributed to the result, which was 
very satisfactory. Cape barley yielded 30bush. per acre, wheat part 2 tons bay, and rest 
H^bush. per acre, oats 22bu h. In another field of eighteen acres, good land, 1 sowed same 
quantity of outs and fertiliser, and got a return of 18bush. per acre, and account for the lower 
yield by the fact of if not having been treated the previous season to guano. I have used 
English super, Tl omas phosphate, Reliance bonedust, Colonial Sugar Co/s phosphates, 
grades C, B, and A, and place them in the above order according to their merit. 

The result of drilling in the manure with the seed is much more satisfactory than broad¬ 
casting, and I have no hesitation in advising the general use of the seed drill and fertilisers, 
In-lioving that the crops will yield double what we have been getting under the old system. 
The crop is more even, has more flag, and the straw is taller, making it possible for the binder 
to do good work. With a pw crop and short (draw the binder will cause the loss of a lot of 
grain, but on the dr lied cr >p there is little loss ; in fact I never cut crops M*ith so little waste 
of grain, although my binder has been in use for eight- years. By using the binder and 
heading the sheaves we obtain a good stack of straw of fair feeding value, especially when 
grass is short. If a well-thatched stack of straw is carried over each year we would not have 
our stock starve in had seasons. 

In conclusion, I would state that I do not intend to crop any old land in the future without 
using the drill and fertilisers, and I feel assured that the day is not far distant when this 
practice will bo universal throughout the colony. 

Some discussion ensued on the relative values of the different methods of using 
the manure, i.e., drilling in with the seed, mixing the seed and manure together 
before sowing, and broadcasting, the first finding most favor. 

Professor Lowkie said he was very much pleased with the papers that had 
been read by Messrs. Prescott and Milne, and wondered at the results. They 
were better than he could get on the land he was working. He was sure that 
the money spent on the College had been to a considerable extent recouped "by 
the improvement of fanning by means of manuring in South Australia. He 
M r a8 using, in order to get the best results, 1501bs. to 2t>0lbs. of superphosphate 
per acre. He had tliis year the best results with 2cwts. of superphosphate per 
acre. By mistake in one case 4cwts. of Thomas phosphate was put on five acres, 
and he got 18bush. per acre. Where the, 2cwts. bad been put on he got 16bush., 
and got practically the same thing on unmanured ljind alongside. This yoar’s 
results were not so marked as those he had had in past years. If the Tatiara 
farmers could obtain good results with 80lbs. per acre it certainly strengthened 
the practice of manuring in a very great degree. He thought they would find 
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it better if manure were applied less frequently, and more of it applied at a 
time. To get the best results he believed they would hare to work the fallow 
in the "winter preceding, so as to get the one year’s moisture to help it in the 
year in which they expected the results. He did not think even the rainfall of 
22in. was sufficient to give full fruition from a top dressing of manure in the 
first year. Mr. Umpherston had spoken of the advantage of growing other 
crops as well as grain, and he admitted that a large crop of onions was a very 
profitable one. Farming, if it meant anything, meant the application of brains 
for developing as quickly as possible what they could get the best results from. 
If they could have more thoughtful, active, business fanning South Australia’s 
results would be more than doubled. Instead of an average of Shush, or 4bush. 
of wheat for the colony they might have 11 bush. 

Saltbushes. 

Dr. Murray Gibbkr tabled sample of saltbush grown at Millicent, and 
asked Professor Lowrie whether it would be likely to grow in the Desert, and 
if so would it be worth trying. 

Professor Lowrie said that nature had defined the country where the salt¬ 
bush would best grow before anything else. He did not think the return to be 
obtained from growing the saltbush in the Desert would justify growing it 
there. 

Mr. McKay did not agree with Professor Lowrie on that point, and thought 
it could be grown successfully in other than its native soil. 

Mr. Krichauff said that the saltbush might do in the Desert; they could 
not say till it was tried. It had grown well in the Cape and California, where 
it had been planted on a large scale. 

Mr. Molxneux said he had seen saltbush growing luxuriantly on the Wagga 
Wagga Experimental Farm, where it was not a natural growth. It would not 
pay to grow saltbush on land which was rich enough to grow better feed and 
products. 

Votes of Thanks. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the ladies of Bordertown for pro¬ 
viding the visitors with luncheon and tea, and votes of thanks to the exhibitors 
and to the members of the Central Bureau closed the meeting. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report:— March 31 1898 

The looked-for March rains have not fallen, and instead, an unusually hot month for time 
of year has been experienced. The unprecedentedly long, dry summer shows no sign yot of 
breaking-up, and even should rain soon fall, with the near approach of the cold soason we can 
hardly now expect to have much winter feed. The vintage (just completed) has yielded 
only about half crop; but, as vignerons point out, the fact of this being the first failure in 
something like forty years’ experience establishes the suitability of South Australia for vine- 
growing. 

In breadstuff's the trade has experienced a dragging month. Wheat quotations are nominally 
as when we last reported, but, in consequence of lower rates prevailing in Victoria and New 
South Wales, the market here at moment is vory slow. Farmers continue to hold firmly, but 
dealers all seemed inclined to quit stocks. The Chamber of Commerce fixed the f .a.q. bushel 
this season at 6‘21bs.—unusually light for our colony’s wheat; still considerable quantities of 
grain, especially from the coastal districts, fad to reach the standard, bO that, in spite of the 
aulness, good samples can find buyers. Flour has eased about 5s. per ton. Offal lines, how¬ 
ever, well maintain, pollard even commanding Id. advance. Feeding grains are unaltered, 
but chaff is decidedly weaker. 

Rain now could not help even the late potato crops, so that for the next four or five months 
this colony will have to rely upon importations for probably half its requirements The local 
sample varies considerably, not averaging up to usual quality. Importations are coming from 
Tasmania and New South Wales, and those colonies must, until next season, control values 
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here. Onions have fluctuated slightly, and an advance in this line is prevented by the large 
proportion of local supplies reaching market in had keeping condition, therefore necessitating 
immediate disposal. The crops ip the Mount Gam bier district, however, are reported to be 
good and coming on well 

Activity has characterised business in dairy produce lines. With the stoppage of shipments 
to Europe from the eastern colonics consignments of butter were diverted to this market so that 
prices here gave way about 2d. per lb. An improvement in New South Wales and New 
Zealand occurred, however, which checked the downward trend, and Adelaide is now relatively 
on a par with intercolonial rates. Owing to the continuance of the d ought there is now no 
doubt that this colony will have to rely upon importations for a oo isiderable proportion of its 
requirements. For several months past eggs have had very active business, but at moment are 
weaker. With the advent of cold weather soon to be expected, however, with its shortened 
supplies, we look for an early advance again. Honey has continued more plentiful, but prices 
have improved. Brisk sale tor beeswax A heavy month’s business has been done in cheese, 
with stocks for time of year very small, and values show improving tendency. Bacon is 
somewhat easier owing to the raw material being more plentiful, but trade in this line also has 
been brisk, and curers* stocks are light. Hams in excellent demand. Almonds—Kernels are 
very saleable, best soft shells also are in request, but mixed and inferior kinds dull. 

Poultry is much moio plentiful and prices have eased considerably, but at present rates 
there is a strong demand for good birds, poor and small fowls being neglected. 

Market Quotations of the L)at. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, 4s. 4d. to 4s. 4^d. per bushel 60lbs. 

Flour.—Per ton 2,00011)*., £10 10s. to £10 lbs. 

Bran.—Is. ; Pollard, Is. 2d per bushel of 20lbs. 

Oats.—Local Algerian and dun, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d.; good stout white feed, 3s. per bushel of 
401 bs. 

Barley. - Malting, 3s. 9d. to 4s. Gd.; feeding sorts, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. per bushel of 50lbs. 

Malt. —Local, Ha. to 9s. per bushel of 401bs. 

Chaff.—£3 10s. to £3 17s. 6d. per ton of 2,2401b*.; f.o.b,, Port Adelaide, dumped. 

Potatoes.—Mount Gambier, £7 12s. Gd. ; Tasmanian, £8 to £8 6s. per 2,2401bs. 

Onions. —£5 to £5 10s. per 2,240lbs. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, Is. 4d. to Is. 7d. ; dairy and collectors* lines, 10|d. 
to Is. 2d. per lb. 

Cheese. —S.A. Factory, large to loaf, 8d. to 9d 

Bacon.—Factory cured sides, 8fd to 9jd ; farm lots, 8d. to 9d. per lb. 

Hams.—S.A. Factory, 9|d. to lid. per lb. 

Eggs.—Loose, Ik.; m casks, f.o.b., Is. 2d. per doz 

Lard.—In bladders, 7d. to 7Jd. ; tins, 6jd. to GJd. per lb. 

Honey.—4d. for best extracted, in 60-lb. tins; Beeswax, Is. 2d. per lb. 

Almhnds. — Soft shells, 3d.; kernels, 6d. per lb. 

Gum.—Best clear wattle, 2d. per lb. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Amyton.— The weather during the past month has been very dry, but comparatively cool 
and pleasant. Seeding has become general; several farmers are nearly finished. Feed in some 
cases is getting scarce, but stock are still in fair condition. All are anxiously looking for a 
good goneral rain. 

Angaston. —The season has been very trying, in consequence of which there has been a 
great falling off in the vintage and in the apple crop, which is only about half la-t season’s 
crop. Stock arc in good condition and feed is plentiful. Dams, creeks, and natural springs 
have never been so low as now. 

Bowaiix.—The rain has started the grass, which is growing fast, but unless we have rain 
again very soon it will go off. Where the land is clean ploughing has been commenced, but 
in most cases farmers are waiting for the rubbish to get a good start,. 

Calca.— The weather has been most trying during the month, extreme heal or boisterous 
winds prevailing nearly all the time. 

Carhibton. —Seeding operations are becoming general, and there will be a large area in by 
the end of March. Rainfall during February was very patchy. Oarrieton, 0'450in.: Yan- 
ynrrie, l*0l0in.; Minburra, nearly 3in. - filling all dams on a limited area of country. Stock 
are keeping in good condition, principally on the annual saltbush. March has been dry, with 
cool nights. Rain is anxiously looked for to start the grass before the cold come* on, as *wing 
to the elevation of the district, 1,500ft, above sea level, frosts are severe. 

Kanmantoo.- Since last report we have had a good fall of rain, about l$in., which has 
replenished the tanks and made the grass shoot. Unless we have a further fall soon the grass 
wul shrivel. 
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Kapunda. —Livestock arc in good condition, and feed is plentiful, Rainfall for February, 
l*890in., and with good fall eaily in March, The grass has started, but is going off owing to 
heat. There is more hay and straw stacked within ten miles of Kapunda than ever before in 
any one season. 

Lucindale.— Since la*t report nice rains have fallen, about l*270in. This has gi?eu the 
grass a start, and, with mild weather and dewy nights, has assured the early feed in some 
parts. More rain is eagerly looked for to start the feed on the flats. Early green feed is 
already above ground, and some farmers have started ploughing. 

Mount Bryan East.— Since previous icpott there has been a decided change for the better, 
about 2in. of rain falling during last week of February, filling most o f the tanks and dams and 
starting the feed. Calm days and dewy nights have been experienced since, but iqore tain is 
required to keep things going. 

Mount Compass —Light showers and heavy dews have been experienced during the month. 
The onion crop is turning out very light. Stock in fair condition. 

Mount Gammbk. —There has been enough rain this month to start the grass, but not 
sufficient to keep it going or to benefit the late potato crops, which have suffered severely. 
The crops of potatoes have varied from almost nothing to 3 tons per acre in a few cases. 
Onions have done better, up to 5 tons and G tons, and of good quality. Apple crop very poor. 
There are a good many cases of impaction and inflammation of the kidneys amongst cattle, 
caused by dry coarse food and bad water, respectively. Sheep are particularly healthy, 
there being almost entire absence of parasitic worms, which have caused so much trouble of 
late years. 

Mount Pleasant. —Stock look fairly well, but are falling off in condition since the rain. 
Rainfall for February 2*50'ein. Wheat crops averaged about llbush. grain of good quality. 

Murray Bridge. — The weather has been cool and pleasant, and not sufficiently hot during 
March for burning sciuh properly. Rainfall about 0 750in., but water-carting is becoming 
general again on the back farms. The swamps have been a source of profit to their owners, 
sheep and laige stock fattening well on the feed which grows there in dry season Stork are 
generally in fair condition, and the plentiful supply of bay on the farms shows that the 
farraeis have learnt something from the effects of the drought. « 

Mylok. — Owing to the good rain early in the mouth planting operations have been pushed on 
vigorously Potato crops put in in January are looking very well in some cases and p or in 
others. Owing to dry weather they will be late. Rain is much needed. 

Nantawarra. —Ruinfall for February, O'OGOin. Stock in fairly good condition, but feed 
beginning to run short. 

Onetree Hill. —The hay crop yielded a ton to the acre ; most of it is still in the fttaoks. 
The vintage is finished and, considering season, the letirn is faiily satisfactory. Maize and 
sorghumcrops an? light, hut have exceeded expectations. Stock in fair order, but have lost 
condition since the rain. Rainfall in January, 0 020in.; February, 0 930iu.; March, 0*400in. 
Easterly the fall was much heavier, up to 2in. being recorded. 

Redhill. —The rainfall about end of previous month was very patchy, being heavy 
enough in places to start the grass and fill the dams, but very light only short distance away. 
Ploughing for present crop and for fallow has started, six-furrow ploughs being tried by some 
with satisfactory results. A few' farmers have commenced sowing, but others are waiting fur 
rain. 

Saddleworth. —The rain at the end of February replenished the tanks and dams, but 
destroyed the good quality of the dry feed, and appeared of little benefit to the so’ghum, which 
this year is of poor quality. Several trials of fertiliser drills and ploughs have been held. 
Rainfall for February, 2*18 in.; March, 0*25oin. 

Stockport.— Farmers are busy preparing for seeding, and manures are being resorted to 
extensively, as their value in this district has been proved most conclusively. Rainfall for 
March, ml; weather warm and fine. 

Yorketown.— The -weather keeps very dry, but is cool and cloudy at night. 


Value or Bowes. —Omitting fractions, lOOlbs. fresh bones would contain 
about 4lbs. nitrogen, valued at Is. 8d., and 20lbs. phosphoric acid, value 2s. 6d. 
—total, 4s. 2d. Very old bleached bones would contain no more than 2lbs. 
nitrogen, value 10d., and 16lbs. phosphoric acid, value Is. 8d. If bones are 
burned the nitrogen is lost, and the value is reduced to that extent. If bones 
are broken into small pieces and mixed with fresh stable manurfe they will 
become soft and pasty. If pulverised gypsum is sprinkled liberally over the 
fermenting mass nearly every ounce of the ammonia or nitrogen will be saved 
in the manure, and its value may be further increased by adding fresh wood 
a'pbes to any extent. 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monday, March 14, 1898. 

Present—Messrs. F. E. H. W. Krichauff (Chairman). W. C. Grasby, Thomas 
Hardy, J. Miller, M.P., T. Price, M.P., T. B. Hobson, and A. Molineux 
(Secretary). 

Finance, 

The Secretary reported that the Acting Minister of Agriculture had 
approved of an excess warrant for £40 to meet the March expenses of the 
Bureau. 

The Finance Committee reported expenditure to date for contingencies, 
£710 6s. lid.; balance, £49 3s. Id. Accounts to the amount of £45 4s. Id. 
were passed for payment. 

The Beet Sugar Factory at Maffra, Gippsland, Victoria. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy read the following notes on this subject:— 

I had the pleasure of being shown over this factory, now nearing completion, by the 
chairman of directors, the lion. A. McLean, on the 7th February. The subscribed capital of 
the company is something over £23,000, and the Government have advanced twice the amount 
of capital .subscribed by the shareholders. The machinery is of the newest pattern, and was 
made at Brunswick in Germany, and, with some ironwork in the building, cist £33,000, with 
another €0,000 for freight by ship and mil. 

The whole of the machinery is being put up by men sent out hv the manufacturers, who 
have to run the f ictory for six weeks, it is capable of treating 350 tons of beet per day. The 
steam power consists of five immense tubular hoileis with superheating boilers to each. 

The beets arc washed and cut into thin slices by machinery, and the sugar extracted in 
closed vessels with warm water; the residue, after being pressed, is goon food foi cattle. 
There are about 1,700 acres of beet growing in the immediate neighborhood ; some locally- 
grown beets have been found to givo 18 per cent, of sugar, which is highor than is got in any 
other country. As much as 40 tons per acre was grown in trial plots last year, but owing to 
the dry season experienced they expect barely one-half of that this year, l’he price to be 
paid to growers will he about IGs. por ton delivered at the factory. The company had to put 
in some 500 acres to give it a start. The country around appears to ho woll adapted for the 
plant, and in ordinary seasons the rainfall quite sufficient. The beets are all drilled about 
16in. apart between the row's and thinned out to about 9in. from plant to plant The sowing 
was continued as late as Novembei, but the later sowings are a failure owing to the dry 
season. It is a pity that they have not a full crop to start upon. 

The building is all of brick, and some parts of it five stories in height, 

I was informed that the starting of this great enterprise, which if successful wull benefit 
the whole district, is duo to the untiring exertions of Mr. McLean. 

As far as 1 could learn, rhe only complaint amongst those growing beet for the factory w T as 
that the price offered would not allow' of the engagement of labor at ordinary rates for the 
cultivation, especially the thinning out and singling of the crop. Where the work could be done 
by the family of the grower the price offered would leave the gu>w« r a fair profit, but if 
adult labor had to be engaged thorn would bo a loss. Owing to tin* price at which Queens¬ 
land and foreign sugars w r erc offered in Melbourne the factory could not offer a higher price 
than that mentioned. 

The Chairman said he^ was very pleased to hear Mr. Hardy’s lemarks. 
There was no redson why sugar beets should not be profitably grown in the 
South-East. The climate and soil was most suitable, and they could reasonably 
expect as good quality beets as grown at Maffra. 

The Secretary pointed out that enormous quantities of fuel and water were 
required for a beet sugar factory, and while these were readily and cheaply 
obtainable in Gippsland, there would be some trouble to supply fuel at cheap 
enough rates in the South-East. 

Wheat Experiments at Mount Templeton. 

The Chairman reported having received an interesting report from Mr. 
C. N. Grenfell, of Mount Templeton public school, on the results of experiments 
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with cereals carried out by himself and his pupils during the year 1897. These 
experiments were carried out in a very thorough manner, and were most in¬ 
structive. The following is a short digest of his report. 

lie has two tables showing the yields of wheat, of which twenty-five kinds were sown 
before rain and thirty kinds after. Twenty-four kinds were sown during the first week in May, 
and “ Newman’s’' on the 12th. King’s Jubilee ripened on November 3, Early Para and Stein- 
wedel on November 12, and the rest of the first sown varieties during the third week in 
November. Wheat sown between June 12 and 14, after rain, which fell mainly in last week 
of May, in some eases ripened at same time as those sown in first week of May, in other cases 
a week later. 

A single season’s experience is not sufficient to allow of any conclusion being arrived at as 
to whether or not it is best to sow after rain. 

Newman and Stein wedel, sown after rain, ripened on November 10, twelve and seventeen 
days respectively before the same varietios sown before rain. 

Another table shows that during four years African Baart always gave the best crop ; in fact 
in 1893, when manured with lefuse from a wood pile, it gave 48bush., while Velvet Pearl 
with the same manure gave 2Cbush. Stable manure used direct for other sorts of wheat 
blighted the crop as usual. In table D the difference in the yield when using plump and 
shrivelled seed is very marked. In Steinw r edel it w r aa 12bush. I4lbs. and lObush. olbs.; m 
Purple Straw, llbush. 471bs. and Gbush. 51bs. , in Cowman’s Purple Straw', I9bush. I51bs. and 
llbush. 121bs.; and in African Baart, 17bush. 4 libs, and 13bush. 28lbs. The germinating 
power of the latter was 94 for plump and 78 for shrivelled grain. Table E showed that all 
the grains at a depth of -Jin germinated, at 3in. 90 per cent., at Gin. only 23'I per cent. One 
of these last was dug up after ripening its grain, and showed thiec successive layers of adven¬ 
titious roots, the last main crown Jin. from the surface. Tabic F showed that a clean sample 
of wheat produced no hunt and the best crop, while the same mixed with bunt spores had, if 
pickled, hardly any, and unpickled fully t53per cent, of bunt. Table II wheat was split along 
the crease, planted on well manured lard; 12*7 per cent, grew and produced 2bush. 52lhs. 
per acre. Grains halved across the middle and those on which the germs showed sowm, pro¬ 
duced 96 per eeut. of plants, and at the rate of 22bush. 4 libs. The germs alone formed 90 
per cent, of plants, but these remained somewhat poor as to tillering and height, and yielded 
lObush. 38lbs. Grain with the germ injured did of course not grow*. A crop which wmshoed 
and weeded yielded lObush. 261bs.; another, hoed but not weeded, yielded only 3bush. Gibs. 
From seed wheat of the last crop he had a crop of 9bush. 431bs., while a sample seventeen years 
old, kept in a corked bottle, gave 7bush. 3olbs. 

Members considered Mr. Grenfell deserving of the thanks of the residents 
of the district for the time and trouble he is devoting to these experiments and 
that the instruction obtained by his pupils in assisting him were bound to have 
a beneficial effect in the future. 

Alinit. 

The Chairman read the following:— 

Professor Dr. Edler, of Jena, writes to me re alinit that he is making experiments which 
have shown him that in certain cases through modes of cultivation, from which Caron expects 
a favorable development of his bacteria, really not only large incieases of the crops, but also 
an increased gain of nitrogen was brought about, for which it is difficult to find a sufficient 
explanation unless you accept Mr. Caron’s assertion as correct. I will send a copy as soon 
as in print. Professor Edler differs from my remarks made at Point Pass as regards bone meal. 
He is not convinced by Professor Maeroker to declare it of no value for phosphoric acid. No 
farmer woiking light soil would deny its efficacy. Dr. Kuhn had also shown by experiments, 
not quite free from objections, that bonemeal is a phosphoric acid manure on light soil, which 
Professor Edler never doubted. Professor Maeroker now found that it acts quite as well as 
Thomas phosphate if gypsum is added. Dr. Edler cannot understand why, but thinks perhaps 
to find yet another reason why bonemeal acts differently under different circumstances, lie 
believes* the physical peculiarities of the soil are of great proportional influence as regards 
the action of the phosphoric acid in bonedust. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical papers: — 

203. Seed Potatoes .—In Germany, where diseases of potatoes are very frequent, attention 
has been lately specially called to the carelessness of potato-growers in regard to selecting and 
keeping their seed potatoes. In South Australia also better provision could bo made to keep 
the seed from one season to another, which many must do if they have new kinds or cannot 
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readily exchange with otheis. Mr. T. B. Robson recommends to keep them in dry sand; 
others may have had success with other means, and these will oblige by giving their experience. 
It is asserted that potatoes do not degenerate either in quality or in quantitv of crop so long 
as they are properly treated, but this is not generally admitted, and it is quite certain 
that many old sorts are not constant, and aie liable to vary considerably, irrespective of soil 
or climate. Degeneration and variation will most likely take place if potat >es did not ripen 
fully, or, as may here more frequently bo the case, on account of drought, prematurely dried 
off. It is also certain that the starch in such potatoes diminishes with the smaller crop. If 
disease attacked the field any apparent sound tubers should not be used for seed (unless no 
others arc ob'ainable), and where the growth suddenly stopped, the tubers not being full grown, 
will be poor in starch, and otherwise imperfect, arc not likely to give a satisfactory crop. The 
longer potatoes grow the more starch will be found in them, and late sorts, therefore, always 
contain more statch than earlier. In the plains kidney and other early sorts are generally 
preferred on account of the uncertainty of a rainfall extending over many months. Potatoes 
checked in growth are likely to make only spindlo-liko shoots, and the thinner and less robust 
they are the smaller will be also the tubeis, even if their number is greater. Only 
by manuring heavily and by planting at a sufficient distance from others is there a 
possibility of obtaining a hotter crop Generally a potato plant will produce the largest 
crop from few but 8 trong shoots, and these are only likely to be produced from tubers 
■which, at the time of planting, bad as yet no shoots, or these, at lea“t, were not damaged. 
Some lecommond the withering of potatoes to keep th^tn longer from sprouting; but, unless 
the soil is moist enough at planting, this is not advisable. To select seed potatoes from the 
larger tubers and from those plants which gave the largest return is, without the least doubt, 
the best way to prevent degeneration, and this is no m re than what is done by all intelligent 
farmers as regards cereals. The cutting of these, not too small, may of course gno a larger 
number of plants, and each of these in a favorable 3 ear perhaps from 70 per cent, to 80 per 
cent of the crop the whole tuber would have given you. As regards starch, the better of the 
early sorts—and amongst them the Early Hose -should contain on an average more than 15 
per cent., the liter sorts—and amongst them Magnum Bonum about 18 per cent., late sorts 
—like Imperator—19 and more per cent. The weather has, of course, a very great influence, 
and a difference of quite 1 per cent, or more is very frequent on that account. Still the per¬ 
centage of starch in a soil is undoubtedly hereditary. It is advisable to try several sorts for 
each locality, which may differ considerably as regards soil and climate from others where 
particular sorts have given splendid results. Sorts which have been raised from seed in later 
years seem not only to contain more staich, but bid fair to have a greater immunity from 
disease ; yet with selection of seed from the most prolific plants which show aftor boiling 
most starch, may still give good crops fioin old sorts without observing much or any degene¬ 
ration. I do not believe in horse dung, except it bas become almost a mould; and if potash 
is used it is better to use kainit (applied long before) than muriate of potash, which acta 
somewhat against the formation of starch, although the crop of more waxy potatoes may 
largely increase. The Permanent Nitrate Committee of London increased their crops of 
potatoes under the supervision of Dr. Munro through the application of nitrate of soda 
during the years 1893, 1894, and 1895, on an average, by 1 ton 1 fiewts. per lewt. of nitrate used. 
Professor Paul Wagner also had an increased weight of tubers, amounting to 1 ton fiewts. per 
acre, by the use of lewt. of nitrate. Dr. Munro used, with fiewts. of nitrate, in two dressings, 
in some instances 2 c wts. phosphate of potash (equivalent to 4cwts. mineral superphosphate and 
2 Jcwts. kainit) per acie, and obtained 20 tons 10 cwts. uf potatoes per acre, while phosphate and 
potash alone, without nitrate, yielded only 9 tons 9cwts. per acre The ground had not received 
any farmyard manure for four years, and had since borne potatoes evory year. By spraying 
twice with Bordeaux mixture the effects of any attack of potato disease was minimised, and the 
spraying prolonged the period of growth. Many of the farmers in Germany who cultivate 
potatoes on a large scale recommend the “ Professor Maeroker ” as the best of all the newer 
kinds, and plant hundreds of acres with no other kind. They contain perhaps only 174 per 
cent, of starch in a wet season against 20 per cent, in a dry season ; but the crop is always 
good, and another advantage is that its white tubers are all close to the stem, thus giving no 
trouble in harvesting. “ Athene” comes nearest to “Professor Maercker,” but suffers in 
light land from drought. Some recommend the “ Daber.” 

204. Crown .—Professor Dr. Roerig, of Konigsbcrg, las for 110 days (from the middle of 
November to March) ascertained that 200 craws had consumed about thirty young hares, 
11 lbs. of germinated and 621bs. of non-germinated whent, against 4,000 mice and 110,000 large 
larvae of insects. 

205. MaUon Wine. —Dr. Sauer has at length been successful in producing wines from 
barley, which in every respect supply a substitute for the strong wines of Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. Professor von Norden, of the City Hospital of Frankfurt a/M., reports in the Berlin 
clinical newspaper that “certain Mai ton wmes, marked Tokay, Sherry, and Port wine, were 
us<d during the last six months in the above institution. They were almost, without 
exception, well liked by the patients, and mostly preferred to good Grecian and other 
Southern wines. The favorable influence of the Malton wines on the general health, the 
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stimulating effects on the exhausted nervous system, and the stirring up of the activity of the 
heart were found acting in the same manner as with wines containing a similar alcoholie 
strength. Patients with stomachic complaints found them quite wholesome and digestible, 
who previously had always complained of other wines. There is no necessity to give only the 
pure grape wine to patients; but few of them have the same nutritious value as Malton wines, 
and these are too expensive. The invention is an unexpected triumph of the German technical 
knowledge of fermentation, upon which medical men can onlv congratulate the inventor.** 
And this opinion is held by a large number of sick persons and convalescents. But irrespective 
of the certificates of medical men. the Get man Emperor praises Malton wines as a very 
important invention for Gorman agriculturists, they being alteady produced in large quantities 
to the exclusion of foreign heavy whiles. The hurley is malted as for beer, dried, roughly 
ground, and during the fermentation the temperature is kept between 5u° and 60° Celsius to 
produce as much sugar as possible instead of dextrine at a higher temperature. To produce 
the fruit acid it is now' necessary to add lactic acid in a temporature of 60° C., which destroys 
the germfi of acetic acid, butyiic acid, and other noxious acids. It has been fully ascertained 
that neither malic acid nor any other acid, except amber acid, has boon found. The required 
acidity of from 0*6 to 0*8 per cent, having been leached in eighteen to twenty-four hours, the 
Malton wine is sterilised by being heatod 70° to 75° It., but not boiled. After being cooled 
to 25° C., wine yeasts from Southern countries are added for the fermentation, and thus pro¬ 
duced Malton tokay, Malton sherry, &c. The percentage of alcohol reaches frequently more 
than 18 per cent., and allows to store the young wine in a warm place, so that it is fit for 
consumption in six or eight weeks, and equal to grape wines of southern climes. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches :—An gas ton, Mr. E. Tharntn ; Robcrtstown, Mr. S. Carter ; Pine 
Forest, Mr. E Masters; Holder, Messrs James Trimming, James liossiter, and 
George Bennetts; Port Germein, Mr. I). Thompson; Kapunda, Mr. J. J. 
O’Sullivan; Clarendon, Messrs. D Biliney and D. Thompson; Arthurton, 
Messrs. M. and H. Baldock. 

Beports by Branches. 

The Sec beta by reported receipt since previous meeting of thirty-two reports 
of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Mylor, March 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Hughes (Chairman), S. Pearce, K. J. Oinn, F. 
Rosser, S. W. Jackman, W. T. Elliott, T. Mundy, R. 8. Mundy, F. G. Wilson, 
P. P. Probert, W. G. Clough (Hon. Sec.), and nine visitors. 

Exhibits. —A considerable number of specimens of apples were tabled for 
information of members and visitors in respect to names and appearances. 

Apple-packing. —The Hon Secretary read a paper giving hints on packing 
apples for export. Members were of opinion that apples should not be wiped 
before packing. The best way to grade apples was to have three pickers—one 
to pick only large apples, another to pick the next size, and the third to strip 
the rest off the trees. Mr. Probert thought the dry stringybark would do 
better than paper shavings for packing. 

Seasonable Hints. —Harvest late apples. Sow green feed. 


Millicent, March 3. 

Present—-Messrs. R. Campbell (Chairman), H. Hart, II. F. Holzgrefe, H. 
Oberlander, H. Stewart, W. R. Foster, W. J. Whennen, B. Varcoe, A. 
McRostie, and E. J. Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

HESIGNATION.—Upon receipt of resignation by Mr. T. Searle of his seat as 
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a member of this Branch mention was made of his valuable efforts in experi¬ 
mental cultivation of seeds sent out for trial by the Central Bureau. 

Crossbred La.mbh. - Discussion was resumed upon papers previously read 
by Messrs. S. J. Stuckey and J. H. Williams upon this subject. Members 
generally agreed that such breeding was only suitable for fat lambs for market. 
Thanks were accorded to the writers. 

Correspondence. —A great deal of correspondence of purely local interest 
was dealt with. 

Rainfall. —For month of Februarv, ‘980 ; and to date in March, *390. 
For past seventeen years :—1880, 30*565 ; 1881,24*540; 1882,25 210; 1883, 
35*820; 1884, 33*745 ; 1885, 28*410; 1886, 26*770; 1887, 80*250; 1888, 
29*120; 1889, 37*690; 1890, 29*81 1; 1891, 25*350; 1892, 26*395; 1893, 
33*835; 1894,33*365; 1895,33*110; 1896,28*760; 1897,23*945. 

Weather Retort. —Very dry weather experienced during December, 
January, and February until 26th and succeeding days, when copious rain fell. 

Seasonable Sowings, &e.— Field: Sow turnips, barley and rye for green 
fet d ; also rape, kale, and mustard. Garden : Early potatoes for seed for 
next season, and for early crops where not liable to frost; broad beans, early 
cabbage, lettuce, celery, broccoli, cress, turnip*, carrots, parsnips. Plant out 
cabbages. For green leed Jbush. of rye is sufficient. 

Exhibits. —Mr. R. Campbell tabled well-grown Russian sunflowers, Broom 
corn, Swedes, four varieties of early potatoes, and saltbush. Mr. W.Whennen 
exhibited Dart's Imperial wheat aiul Danish Island oats. Mr. Hart said he 
had heard that Dart’s Imperial wheat is much grown in Victoria. Mr. Vercoe 
tabled some roots of canaigre. He had grown this for several years, and had 
concluded that it is not worth the trouble, lie would present roots to anyone 
who wished to try it. 

Boxthorn.— Mr. W. R. Foster read a paper on boxthorn, and a discussion 
took place upon the best tool to cut this hedge with. Amongst them were old 
scythes on handles, the bush axe, and a grass hook on a long handle. Mr. 
Foster said a piece of fence wire drawn round a heap was a good way of draw¬ 
ing the cuttings to a place for burning. [Put on a pair of thick long-sleeved 
gloves, and plait the branches of the boxthorn horizontally with each other as 
often as possible, instead of cutting them. If this is done regularly from the 
time the plants are lOin. high until 6ft. high there will he a dense quick 
growth which even a cat cannot get through. By training the plants horizon¬ 
tally a groat many lateral shoots will be forced to grow, and as there has been 
hothing cut away the growth will be correspondingly rapid.— Gen. Sec.] 

Home-made Implements. —Mr. Campbell suggested that members should 
exhibit at Branch Conferences examples of home-made implements—such as 
flails, grass forks, swingle-bars, &c. Some members thought flails would be 
considered old fashioned, but others found them quite useful still in dealing 
with small lots of grass seeds, rape, wheat, &c., for seed. Reference was made 
to Mr. Harps method of dealing with rape, mustard, &c. He uses a close- 
floored trolly on three wheels, drawn through the field and thrashing or tramp¬ 
ing as it goes. This was approved as a splendid idea, and Mr. Hart said, if 
made with old wheels, would cost no more than a tarpaulin. A discussion on 
swingle-bars ensued, and eye bolts and ferruled eyes each had their adherents. 


Port Elliot, February 26. 

Present—Messrs. C. H. Hussey (Chairman), P. O. Hutchison, H. Green, 
E. Wood, II. Pannell, F. T. Fischer, W. E. Hargreaves, O. J. Whitmore, 
J. Brown, and E* Hill (Hon. Sec.). 
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Officers. —Messrs. C. H. Hussey and E. Hill were re-elected Chairman and 
Hon. Sec., respectively, for ensuing year. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Fischer tabled cone of Bunya bunya (Auracaria Bidwelli), 
grown at Hindmarsh Valley. This made a very handsome tree, was hardy, and 
bore fruit every third year. The fruit is edible. Mr. Whitmore tabled sample 
of Dart’s Imperial wheat, and Mr. Green samples of Wantage and Sultana 
grapes grown at Port Elliot The Sultanas were very fine. 

Heavy Wheat. —Mr. Brown reported having taken to the mill twenty- 
eight bags of this season’s wheat, weighing 671bs. to the bushel. 


Mount Remarkable, March 2. 

Present—Messrs. S. Challenger (in the chair), A. Pope, W. Lange, C. E. 
Jorgensen, T. P. Yates, and T. H. Casley (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Repout. - The Hon. Sec.’s annual report showed that during the 
past year twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of eight 
members. Six papers had been read, and numerous subjects of practical 
interest discussed. Two members had been struck off the roll for non- 
attendance, and one had died. The experiments with Bureau seeds had 
generally been a failure, owing to drought. 


Pyap, February 26. 

Present—Messrs. K. F. Huselius (Chairman), T. Teale, G. Clarke, T. Smith, 
C. Billctt, J. Holt, W. Axon, F. Muirhead, H. Milks, W. C. Rodgers (lion. Sec.), 
and three visitors. 

Officers. —Mr. G. A Clarke was elected Chairman for ensuing year. 

Tomatoes —Mr. Huselius reported the Matchless tomato had not been a 
success; the plant did not thrive, and the fruit failed to mature. Mr. Teale 
strongly advocated trellising. He found he got far better fruit from his 
trellised plants. Other members agree that they should either be trellised or 
branches placed underneath to keep them off the ground and allow free* 
circulation of air. 

Mallee Cutting. —Mr. Huselius was of opinion that it did not matter 
what season the mallee was cut, the buds were sure to shoot again. Treatment 
with fire two or three times was effective. 

Wheat. —Mr. Huselius recommended Dart’s Imperial and Purple Straw as 
the best wheats for this district. Mr. Teale strongly urged giving the seed- 
drill and artificial fertilisers a trial on the settlement. 


Kapunda, March 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. Flavel (Chairman), Patrick Kerin, Peter Kerin, T. Scott, 
J. G. Harris, J. A. Schultz, and T. Jeffs (Hon. Sec*). 

Conference.— The Hon. Secretary reported that all arrangements had been 
made for holding a Conference of the Lower Northern Branches at Kapunda 
on April 6. 

Cattle Diseases.-— Mr. Schultz reported having lost several cattle from a 
disease unknown to him. They were in splendid condition, but stiffness set in 
in the legs, they became costive, and died after a few days’ illness. 
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Eudunda, March 7. 

Present-^-Messrs. J. von Bertouch (Chairman), E. T. Kunoth, J. W. Kriebel, 
H. D. Wiel, A. M. Twartz, and F. W. Paech. 

Conference. —The Chairman promised to read a paper at Kapunda Con¬ 
ference on April 6, on “Defects of Farming in the Eastern Hundreds, and how 
to Improve the Present System.” Several members promised to attend the 
Conference. 

Wheat. —It was decided to write Professor Lowrie inquiring which variety 
of wheat has given best results at the college during the past three years. 


Arthurton, February 26. 

Present—Messrs. W. Short (Chairman), M. Lomman, J. Pearson, W. 
Smith, II. J. Freeman, H. Short, W. H. Hawke, J. B. Rowe (Hon. Sec.), and 
three visitors. 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. W. 
Smith, and before the ordinary business was transacted members inspected the 
farm buildings and appointments. Members were particularly struck with the 
orderly appearance of everything about the place, and with the water supply 
for the house. The large stable which was formerly thatched was covered with 
iron over the thatch, the sheets being on rafters and battens, which arc securely 
fastened by means of wire to the original rafteis. This not only gives a good 
catchment area, but makes the stable ^watertight, cool in summer, and w , arm in 
winter. 

Drilling and Manuring. —Mr. Freeman considered the great advantage 
of drilling in the seed with manure was that they could crop their land for two 
years in succession. He did not consider that the extra crop on well-fallowed 
land would pay for the extra expense. Thu lion. Sec. and Mr. Hawke, how¬ 
ever, were satisfied that it had been proved that the practice of drilling and 
fertilising crops on well-fallowed land was distinctly profitable. 

Bunt. —Mr. Freeman said he noticed it stated that the seed drill rather 
tended to increase the difficulty of contending with bunt, and asked the best 
way of freeing the wheat from the bunt spores before sowing. Some members 
favored blowing the wheat with the cleaner with a sieve similar to an oat sieve, 
but one that would take the wheat nearer to the tail of the machine. The bunt 
balls would then blow over, and the wheat could then be pickled in the usual 
way. Other members favored washing the wheat in a tub before pickling, as 
then the bunt balls would float on the top and could be easily removed. 

Disease of Pigs. —Mr. Lomman reported deaths of a number of pigs, 
young and old. They were in a large yard portion of which was covered in ; 
they had plenty to eat and drink, but were not overfed, He moved them from 
one place to another for shelter, but without result. They got sleepy and 
stupid, and soon died. Members attributed it to heat apoplexy. 


Gladstone, March 5. 

Present—Messrs. J. Tonkin (Chairman), E. Matthiessen, B. Griffiths, J. II. 
Rundle, J. Gallasch, J. King, J. Shephard, W. A. Wornum, and J. Milne 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Rainfall* —The Chairman reported rainfall recorded for February *400in. 
Farming.*— Considerable discussion took place on paper on this subject read 
at previous meeting by Mr, King. Mr. Tonkin considered Mr. King's estimate 
of loss caused by stripper too high, but other members pointed out that not 
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only was the actual loss in stripping to be taken into account, but also the risk 
of damage by winds and rust with the crop left until ripe enough to strip. 
Members considered the extra value of the binder straw, which could be chaffed 
and used with hay chaff - a matter of much importance. In reply to a question 
as to quantity of grain shaken out when carting the sheaves, Mr. King stated 
that he placed canvas in the bottom of his wagons, and found the amount of 
grain shaken out was less than 2bush in carting 100 tons of sheaves, and of 
course this was not lost. Most of his crop was cut with the binder, and 
thrashed with a steam thrashing machine, which cost £140. 

Field Trial. —Mr. Shephard reported on arrangement made for field trial 
of seed drills, ploughs, &c., at Crystal Brook, on April 5. 

Seed Experiments. —Members reported failure of experiments with 
Bureau seeds during past season. 


Forster, March 7. 

Present—Messrs. J, Sears, F. To will, F. Johns, J. Johns, J. Retallack, W. 
Bennett, and three visitors. 

Hon. Sec. —Mr. W. Bennett was appointed Hon. Sec., vice Mr. J. Sears, 
resigned. 

Mallee-cutting. —Members were of opinion that it made no difference 
when mallee was cut, as it always grew again. 


Boothby, March 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Whyte (Chairman), J. Bell, R. Chaplin, H. S. 
Robinson, T. Robinson, R. M. B. Whyte (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Wheat.—A discussion took place on the question of the best varieties of 
wheat to sow in this district during March. Members were agreed that late 
varieties, such as Ward’s Prolific, Blount’s Lambrigg, Leak's Rustproof, 
Scotch Wonder, &c. should be sown now. A discussion also took place on the 
necessity for starting a flourmill in the neighborhood. It was pointed out that 
this was a large wheat-growing locality, and that large quantities of flour, bran, 
and pollard were imported into the district. The members were of opinion 
that a mill at Franklin Harbor would pay well. 

Feeding Wheat Chaff. —Members were of opinion that the best way to 
feed wheaten chaff to horses was to steam or soak it first. 


Nantawarra, March 7* 

Present—Messrs. S. Sleep (Chairman), James Nicholls, R. Nicholls, A. F. 
Herbert, E. J. Herbert, R. Uppill, E, Pridham, and T. Dixon (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trial. —Matters in connection with Field Trial Society were dealt 
with. It was decided to recommend that the next trial be held close to a 
railway station, and that money prizes be not granted. A discussion took 
place on the lightness of draught of the prong mouldboard ploughs, most of 
the members being of opinion that they would prove of value in their heavy 
clay soils. 

6bkp Experiments. —The Chairman reported failure of his experiments 
with Bureau seeds. Mr. Uppill said his cucumbers had done well, but the 
squashes failed to set fruit. 

Fruit-growing. —Mr. Uppill tabled splendid samples of Salwey peaches, 
two fruits weighing lib. Mr. E. M, Sage, of Balaklava, forwarded samples erf 
Kelsey plums, which were much admired, 
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Sheep Disease.— -Mr. XJppill reported having had a number of young sheep; 
principally two-tooths, die from some complaint. They were running in a 
paddock in which there was plenty of food and water, and were in splendid 
condition. They were first affected with lameness similar to that from which 
cattle suffered. On killing one he found the flow of blood very small, and on- 
skinning it the flesh upon the brisket was black, with clotted blood between 
the skin and flesh. 


Colton, March 6. 

Present—Messrs. P. P. Kenny (Chairman), A. A. Stephens, E. Whitehead, 
M. S W. Kenny, W. L. Brown, J. L. Higgins, John Shepard, W. McElder; 
It. Hull (Hon. Sec.), and ono visitor. 

Onions. —In reply to question, Mr. Brown stated that he had good results 
from Brown Spanish onions on dry limestone soil. 

Wheat oh Mallke Land. —In reply to inquiry re best wheats to sow on 
malice scrub land, members had not sufficient experience to answer. 

Wild Dog Pest. —Considerable discussion took place on this matter,* 
members leporting serious losses of sheep. Wool being one of the main 
staples of the district, members were of opinion that the Government should 
subsidise money raised by the local governing bodies for dealing with this evil. 
Over 100 dogs have been killed by means of poisoning in the outside unoccupied 
country, and unless this system of dealing with the dogs is kept up sheep will 
not pay to keep. Owing to the limited means at the disposal of the local bodies, 
this expenditure cannot be kept up for any length of time unless the Govern¬ 
ment render some assistance. 


Calca, March 6. 

Present—Messrs J. Bowman (Chairman), A. B. Smith, A. Plush, A. New- 
bold, D. P. Thomas (lion See.), and four visitors. 

Wire for Fencing.—Mi FI sh showed samples of steel and drawn 
fencing wire; also tarred wire to show effect of tarring as a preventive of rust. 
The steel wire was completely eaten away with mst, though only erected seven 
years, while the drawn wire, which had been up for eighteen years in the same 
locality, was in good order. A piece of wire tarred with coal tar en one side 
was quite sound on that side, but completely rusted away on the other. Mr. 
Bowman stated that he had proved that wire made hot and then dipped into 
hot linseed oil was proof against rust, even near the coast. 


Mundoora, March 4. 

Present—Messrs. G. Haines (in the chair), T. Watt, W. Aitchison, R. 
Harris, N. J. Francis, W. Atkinson, I. Loveridge, W. ,L Shearer, D. Smith 
W. I). Tonkin, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers —Messrs. J. Blake, W. Aitchison, and A. E. Gardiner were 
elected Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Sec., respectively, for ensuing year. 

Seeding.— A long discussion took place on the best way, apart from the 
seed drill, of sowing wheat. Mr. Harris said he had been experimenting with 
different methods for a number of years, and was convinced that for most 
lands, especially fallow, the cultivator was the best, fie found Gregory's 
patent cultivator very satisfactory. With this implement a satisfactory area 
can he put in daily, and the land is left in almost as fine tilth as if harrowed 
well. Mr. Francis also spoke strongly in favor of this implement, which even 
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on very stony patches did well. For putting in seed or working the fallow it 
was very good. Mr. Smith used the scarifier for putting in the seed on the 
fallow, cross-harrowing if possible, but believed the cultivator would be more 
suitable where the land is not too stony or inclined to set hard. On land not 
fallowed Mr. Atkinson advised ploughing when moist or damp, sowing the seed 
on top, and then harrowing. Mr. Loveridge always puts in a large portion of 
his crop in this way, but finds it difficult to always have tlic land as damp as 
he would like before ploughing. One of his neighbors sowed the seed first, 
and then ’ploughed it in, but, as he always got a smaller yield this way, it 
seemed to him that ploughing in the seed in this district was not satisfactory. 
Mr. Aitchison said he gave this method a fair trial for s- veral years, but*the 
crop so sown was always badly affected with black rust. He found he got far 
better results from ploughing up the land, then sowing and harrowing. 

Plump and Shrivelled Seed Wheat. —A discussion on this subject 
took place. Several members gave their experiences in sowing shrivelled 
and plump grain, in many cases side by side in the same paddock, the results 
being generally in favor of the shrivelled seed. Members were unanimously 
of opinion that the only advantage of the large grain was that in case the 
plants got a bad start those from the larger grains would stand best. 


Petersburg, February 18. 

Present—Messrs. W. Miller (Chairman), R. Cochrane, Thomas Selby, A. 
Dowd, W. Waters, F. W. Sambell, James Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and four 
visitors. 

Stock Complaints. —Some discussion took place on disease causing death 
of cattle on Mr. Cochrane’s farm Mr. Cochrane reported that one of his horses 
was suffering from stiffness in the limbs. At one time his fore legs and at 
others the hind legs were affected. He was in good health and eats well, but 
is unable to work. 

Manures. —Mr. Cochrane reported on trials of manures presented to the 
Branch by Mr. F. H. Snow. Kainit, Thomas phosphate, and muriate of potash 
were applied to different plots, the land being all treated alike and sown with 
wheat on July 7. Owing to the severity of the season the plots treated with 
kainit and potash and the unmanured land adjoining were not worth 
reaping, while the plot treated with Thomas phosphate was little better, 
though it promised well until the dry weather set in. He believed that in 
an average season this manure would prove profitable in this district. Mr. 
Selby reported as follows on his experiments, the seed being drilled in:—Four 
acres, drilled in with 45lbs. wheat per acre, without manure, yielded 4bush. 
42lbs. per acre; six acres, drilled in with lewt. bone phosphate and 45lbs. 
wheat, 3bush. 45lbs. per acre; four acres, drilled in with lewt. Thomas 
phosphate and 45lbs. wheat per acre, yielded 4bush. 14lbs. per acre. The 
wheat was drilled in at end of March, and some of the manured plots sprang 
at once, but died off, while it was thirteen weeks before sufficient rain fell to 
bring up the rest of the seed, when the unmanured plot was thickest. The 
plot manured with bone phosphate failed at the first approach of the dry, 
weather, while that treated with Thomas phosphate stood the drought best. 
He believed he made a mistake and sowed the seed too deep. Mr. E. Bradtke 
said he put all his crop in with the drill last season, and manured with super¬ 
phosphate, all except a strip here and there. These strips showed out very 
prominently throughout the season, and returned quite one-third less than the 
manured crop. His crop averaged 8bush. per acre, the grain being very good 
and much superior to that grown on unmanured land around him. On the poor 
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red land the difference was most noticeable. He had great faith in this mode 
of seeding, though it entailed more work than broadcasting and ban-owing the 
seed 'in. The drilled wheat stood up much better than the broadcasted. His 
son had a paddock which was fallowed, except in the centre, which was 
ploughed up and sown late with the drill, the other being broadcasted. The 
drilled portion gave far the best return. Vegetable seeds put in rows with a 
little super failed to grow. Members expressed some surprise at the difference 
in Messrs. Bradtke’s and Selby’s results, the farms only being a few miles apart. 
It was stated, however, that, though so near each other, the rainfall at Mr. 
Bradtke’s was appreciably heavier than at Mr. Selby’s. 


Lucindale, March 5. 

Present—Messrs. S. Tavender (Chairman), A. Matheson, J. Bourne, H. 
Langberg, VV. Dow, and H. J. Deeble (Hon. Sec.). 

Foi>dek Plant. —Mr. Matheson tabled specimen of fodder plant growing 
luxuriantly around the swamps in the district. One resident has 120 sheep on 
forty acres on which this plant is growing, and they cannot eat it down. Sheep 
fatten on it very rapidly. To be forwarded to the Central Bureau. [This is 
Portulaca oleracea, a quick-growing summer annual, indigenous to Australia 
and highly valued in our pastoral districts, where it springs very quickly after 
summer rains.— Gen. Sec.] 

Bird Pests. —Mr. Tavender reported having poisoned a number of pears 
and apples by painting them with mixture of four parts finely-ground sugar to 
one of arsenic. The fruits were fastened to the trees by means of wire, so as 
to prevent their being picked, and ai least two out of every three had been 
eaten by the birds, although ho had not seen any dead ones about. Mr. 
Bourne said he sowed sunflowers, the seeds of which the birds preferred 
to fruit, and he had not been much troubled by the birds. Mr. Langberg 
advocated covering the whole garden with wire netting and keeping two or 
three large hawks to destroy any small birds that got through the meshes. He 
felt sure he could so cover his garden at a cost of £20, and it would pay. 
Members generally thought the past two dry seasons had been the real cause 
of the trouble with the birds, and that with a return of better seasons they 
would return to their natural food, which would be in abundance. 


Redhill, March 7. 

Present—Messrs. A. A. Robertson, (in chair), D. Lithgow, H. Darwin, 
R. Siviour, G, Wheaton, R. B. P. Bailey, T. McDonald (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Sheep. —Considerable discussion took place on sheep on farms. Mr. 
Wheaton considered an improvement in the breed required. They wanted a 
good m\itton sheep that would also produce good wool, and he believed that 
breeders could produce such animals by careful selection and breeding. In the 
Lincoln and Merino breeds they had two useful sheep, but one produces good 
mutton and poor wool, while the other give poor meat and first-class wool. 
Mr. Siviour said he found it paid him better to buy sheep from the Northern 
flocks and fatten them than to breed them, though he believed a profitable 
business could be done by the farmer in breeding early-maturing lambs. Mr. 
Lithgow said he raised a few lambs every year and finds it pays. For mutton 
sheep they required animals with clean legs and head. Many breeds now 
being raised were so covered in wool on the head that they can scarcely see 
their way about. 
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Crystal Brook, March 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Venning (Chairman), W. Hamlyn, W. Nott, J. 
Chambers, E. Pope, E. Pabinett, Dr. A. H. Bennett, W. Morrish, J. Forgon, 
A. Ferguson, R. Pavy, and G. Miell (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trial Society. —Matters in connection with the forthcoming field 
trial of seed and manure drills, ploughs, cultivators. &c», to be held near 
Cnstal Brook on Wednesday, April 0, under the auspices of the North-Western 
Bureau Field Trial Society were dealt with. Several manufacturers have 
intimated their intention of competing, and a successful trial is expected. 

Harvest. —Members estimated that the average for the district was about 
3|bush. per acre, some crops going 6busb. and others being very poor. 


Swan Reach, March 3. 

Present—Messrs. P. A. Hasse (Chairman), J. O. J. Kohnke, A. G. Zadow, 
F. Fischer, F. Brecht, L. Fidge, J. Scott. P. A. Beck (Hon. See ), C. Droge- 
muller (of Bowhill Branch), and two visitors. 

Branch Show. —Considerable discussion took place on the suggestion of 
Bowhill Branch that a united show of the products of the river district be 
organised by the Swan Reach, Forster, and Bowhill Branches. Members 
favored the idea of holding such a show, but it was decided to suggest that 
the show be held in a central place and that all the river Branches be invited 
to participate* 

Co-opekation. —Discussion took place on the aims and objects of the 
South Australian Farmers’ Co-operative Union, and it was decided to support 
the union. 


Mount Compass, March 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. S. Youlton (Chairman\ W. Gowling, W. Wright, I). 
Wright, C. S. Hancock, A. J. Hancock, T. Chaplin, M. Jacobs, S. Athurs, 
E. Good, R. Peters, H. McKinlay (Hon. See.), and nine visitors. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Gowling tabled sample of Algerian oats, and Mr. Hancock 
Dart’s Imperial wheat and French Honeysuckle The wheat was sown on 
land which had previously grown sunflowers, in rows 4in. x 6in apart, at the 
rate of 20lbs. of seed per acre, and yielded equal to 22bush. per acre. The 
plants were hoed in the early part of September, and made from nine to eleven 
stools each; the grain was fine and plump. 

Potatoes. —Mr. Jacobs read the following paper on “ Potato Cultivation ”:— 
The main crop of this district is, and will be for some years to come, the potato. Therefore 
it behoves us to study as much as possible the best method of keeping seed, planting, and 
cultivating. I favor keeping the seed in the open, spread as thinly as possible, with just 
enough covering to protect bom frosts. For the size of sets I prefer one that will cut and 
make two, as the shoots seem to be of stronger growth. The first growth is better rubbed off, 
as they throw up more shoots w'ith the second, and two or three shoots are moie productive 
than one, although the tubers are not so large. You also get a more even crop, unless 
you take great care in saving your seed. Planting may be started here the beginning of 
November, and be continued until the end of January, but I think the beet time is as near 
Christmas as possible. If the ground has been prepared for planting and no manure put in it, 
the best way is to draw out drills 2ft. apart and from 4in. to 6in. deep, place the sets in the 
trench from 8in. to 9in. apart, pressing them down firmly with the foot, which will make an 
inch difference to the depth of the trench and make a bed for the set; then put in the manure 
and pull the earth back with the rake, pressing firmly. My reason for putting the manure in 
the trench is that the plant gets the wholo of it for use if required, but if sown on top and 
turned in with the spade a good proportion goes too deep and is lost. But the best wav to 
plant is to turn the ground and plant at the same time, planting in the trench the same as when 
drills are drawn out. There is no need to walk over the ground. You are sure the sots are 
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well covered, and it eaves time. 1 have found the best manure to use in new ground is bone- 
dust the first or even the second year, but after that the manure must be suited to the ground. 
I have obtained the best results this year from a mixture of ten parts bonedust, ten parts guano, 
one part potash. Using them separately, tho bonedust is best. I find the potatoes most suited 
to our swamp are the Elephant and Early Hose, which seem to give good results, planted early 
or late. The plants should be hoed as soon aa‘ you can see the rows, and when bonked care 
should be taken to pull the earth close around the plants to protect the tubers from the sun 
and grubs. When digging your crop cover tho potatoes well and keep damp if possible, as 
the moth will not go where it is damp I prefer putting the potatoes in heaps and covering 
with earth, where they will keep throe months, if wanted. 

Members generally agreed with the paper, but some considered that the sets 
should be one foot apart between the rows. 


Woodside, March 7. 

Present—Messrs. II Caldwell (Chairman), J. II. Snell, J. Cuthberfcson, 
II. W. Kleinsehmidt, J. Hutchens, J. C. Pfeiffer, R. P. Kcddie, A. Pfeiffer, 
C. W. Fowler, and G. F. Lauterbach (lion. Sec.). 

Standard Wright of Bags of Chaff and Wheat. —Mr. Kleinsehmidt 
moved that steps be taken to endeavor to obtain a legal standard weight of 
42lbs. gross for a bag of chaff. At present dealers could sell a hag of chaff of 
any weight they choose. He knew of cases where chaff had been sold in bags 
containing only 351bs , and this was unfair to those merchants who gave 40lbs. 
nett to the bag, as the former could naturally undersell the latter, as buvers did 
not weigh each hag. Members agieed with this, and the motion was carried 
unanimously. Mr. Caldwell pointed out that it would be necessar) to obtain the 
co-operation of those interested in the inattcr,aud the General Secretary should be 
requested to advise as to best mean** to be taken to attain the desired end. Mr. 
Keddie suggested that step> should also be taken to leduce the capacity of the 
wheat bag to 3busli., but other members considered it was not advisable to 
make any alteration, as there are hag-lifters and other easy means oi* handling 
the bags. Mr. Keddie also thought that it should be compulsory, where wheat 
chaff is made from hay from which the grain has been abstracted, that the bags 
should be branded as such. 


Gawler River, March 7. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), T. P. Parker, H. Heaslip, 
G. Johnston, J. Hillicr, A. Bray, F. Roediger, J. S McLean, and II. lloediger 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring. —Considerable discussion took place on the use of the seed and 
fertiliser drills. Mr. Parker thought wet weather would interfere with their 
use on sticky soil. Mr. Heaslip thought it would be advisable to drill some of 
the fertiliser in beforehand, so as to facilitate work at seed time The Chairman 
said care should be taken not to drill the seed in too deep, as the plant would 
form adventitious roots near the surface. He had had satisfactory results last 
season from Kangaroo Island guano. 

Rainfall. —January, nil; February, 0*830. 


Kanmantoo, March 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. Downing (Chairman), E. Downing, Thomas Hawthorne 
F. Lehmann, P. Lewis, and W, G. Mills (Hon. Sec.). 

Apples for Export. —Members were of opinion that, owing to the scarcity 
of fruit, there would be no apples in this district available for export. 
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Seed Drills. —Considerable discussion took place on the use of the seed 
and fertiliser drills, tbe members being of opinion that the chief advantages 
were the putting in of the seed and manure together, the saving of seed, and 
the proper covering of the seed, protecting it from birds. 

Cafe Oats. —In leply to question, members were of opinion that generally 
early sown Cape oats gave better results than late sown, but that it largely 
depended upon local circumstances. 

Manuring. —Mr. E. Downing said he noticed his cattle and horses left the 
grass land and ordinary stubble to feed on the stubble on land manured with 
commercial fertilisers. 


Hartley, March 10. 

Present—Messrs. C. Harvey (Chairman), W. Klenke, W. Kutzer, H. Reimers, 
A. Thiele, A. Dalton, and one visitor. 

Fruit-growing. —Considerable discussion took place on the best varieties 
of fruit trees to grow in rids district. Members were of opinion that apples, 
apricots, and early plums were the only profitable trees to plant, as most other 
kinds do not bear well or sell at a profit. Peaches grow and bear well for two 
or three years and then die. 


Holder, March 6. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Grant (Chairman), T. Basford, E. Crocker, J. 
Maddocks, J. O’Connell, P. J. Brougham, F. Slater, F. Rogers, J. Mitty, 
W. J. Green, H. Blizard, C. Anderson, J. J. Odgers (Hon. Sec ), and nine 
visitors. 

Annual Report. —The Hon Sec.’s annual report showed that during the 
past year twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of nine 
members. Four practical papers have been read, and these, with numerous 
other practical subjects, well discussed. A number of seeds received from the 
Central Bureau have been tried, with varying, but on the whole encouraging, 
results, several splendid exhibits of vegetables grown from these seeds having 
been tabled at the meetings. Messrs. F. A. Grant and J. J. Odgers were 
re-elected Chairman and Hon. Sec., respectively, for the ensuing year. 


Bobertstown, March 9. 

Present—Messrs. N. Westphalen (Chairman), G. II. Rohde, G. Dalatz, 
F. Fielder, W. Mosey, A. Rohde, W. Armstrong, and one visitor. 

Hon. Sec. —Mr. S. Carter was appointed Hon. See., vice Mr. B. A. McCaffrey, 
who has left the district. 

Sparrows. —Considerable discussion took place on pamphlet from Central 
Bureau on sparrow destruction. One member mentioned that the sparrows had 
been cleared in one locality by means of dishes containing poisoned wheat being 
placed in the branches of the fruit trees. A member stated that the poisoned 
wheat usually sold did not seem to have any effect on the sparrows that eat it. 


Port Pirie, March 11. 

Present—Messrs. E. J. Hector (Chairman), E. Stephens, J. Lawrie, G. 
Robertson, T. Gambrell, G. Hannan, and G. M. Wright (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —Messrs. E. .1. Hector and G. M. Wright were re-elected 
Chairman and Hon. Sec., respectively, for the ensuing year. 
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Stock Complaints. —Mr. Stephens leported loss of several cattle lately. 
They were in good condition, but went off their feed, lie about, and became 
stiff in the limbs. On being opened he found the small paunch, or “ bible,” as 
hard as a stone. [Impaction of the omasum, caused by eating fibrous and 
innutritious food. For preventive and remedial treatment see Journal of 
Agriculture and Industry for February, page 563.— Gen. Sec ] Mr. Hector 
reported loss of young pigs. He had not losses until purchasing a boar from 
the Sewage Farm, and all of his litters have died. The pigs were running on 
lucern, were rather poor, and came out in lumps on their sides and heads, 
frothed at the mouth, and with staring eyes. 

Cotra Cake for Pigs. —Mr. Stephens reported satisfactory results from 
feeding copra cake to pigs. A bushel of cake, costing Is. 6d., will be sufficient 
for two large pigs for ten days, and they will fatten rapidly on it. 


Arden Vale, March 7. 

Present—Messrs. A. Hannemann (Chairman), M. Eckert, C. Pearce, A. W, 
Fricker, D. Liebich, L. E. Warren, F. Schuttloffel, P. Starr, and E. H. Warren, 
(lion. Sec.). 

Manufacture of Oatmeal. —Mr. Schuttloffel initiated a discussion on 
this subject. He pointed out that about 1,000 tons of oatmeal were imported 
into South Australia annually, for which the consumer paid £18,000. Oatmeal 
was a most nourishing food, and he thought it a pity that so much money 
should go out of the colony for an article which should be produced here. 
Over a large area of Prussia every man makes his own oatmeal. He simply 
soaks a few bushels of oats in hot water until swollen, then dries them, and 
crushes in an ordinary handmill. He thought the manufacture of oatmeal in 
South Australia should pay, as there was a duty of £2 per ton on this article. 
Mr. Pearce thought there must be some defect in our oats, or we lacked the 
necessary machinery; otherwise the matter would have been taken up before. 
Mr. Eckert thought the benefits derived from growing a few oats and making 
oatmeal on the farm would be counterbalanced by the injury caused to other 
crops by the oats spreading In reply to inquiry, the Chairman stated that he 
saw oats harvested with the ordinary stripper in the South. After further 
discussion the following motion was carried :—“ We beg to draw the attention 
of the Central and Branch Bureaus to the very large quantity of oatmeal 
imported annually, and that, with a view to encouraging the growth of suitable 
kinds of oats and the manufacture of oatmeal, the General Secretary be asked 
to collect and publish the best information obtainable on the s ibject.” 

Vf.rmin-fkoof Fencing. —The Hon. Sec. opened a discussion on this 
subject. There was now no doubt about the utility of the 3ft. 6in. netting, of 
small mesh, for keeping out the rabbits, and while the locally bred rabbits 
could probably be kept down by means of phosphorised pollard, the fence was 
necessary to prevent incursions of rabbits from the adjoining sheep runs. 
Where a farmer kept sheep he should make the fence dog-proof also; 
4ft. 6in. netting attached to a barb wire let 3in. into the ground and supported 
by two steel wires, surmounted by two barb wires 4in. and 5in. apart, the 
netting securely laced to the top barb wire by small galvanised wire at every 
3ft., would make a fence secure against rabbits and dogs. The use of wire 
netting for fencing should result in the profitable occupation of large tracts of 
country now abandoned, Mr. Pearce said he had sheep country adjoining his 
land on one section, and found he could keep down the rabbits with phosphorised 
pollard. He believed such a fence as described by Mr. Warren would keep 
out dogs, but on rough country it would require much supervision. Mr. Fricker 
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considered it would pay to wire net the farms, as not only would the rabbits be 
kept out, but also euros and wallabies. The netting would last good for from 
ten to fifteen yerrs. Other members did not consider rabbits could be kept 
down in a good season on rough country by means of phosphorised pollard. 

Flour Mill. —The discussion on the necessity for a flour mill at Quorn and 
on the miller’s charges for gristing was continued. Some of the members did 
not think the Alpha grinder would do good enough work, and that if anything 
was done to establish a mill it should be done by the Farmers’ Union. 

Mallee-cuiiing. —Members stated they found that whatever time of the 
year the malice was cut it would sprout again 


Johnsburg, March 6. 

Present—Messrs. F. W. Hombsch (Chairman), II. Napper, L. Chalmers, 
G. IL Dunn, W. Mcliitchie, and three visitors. 

Exhibit. —Mr. Dunn tabled spring hook made from steel bands round 
wheat sack hales. Members considered the hook very useful for coupling hit- 
straps and the ends of reins. 

Bunt.— Considerable discussion took place on the efficacy of bluestone 
pickle as a preventive of bunt, Mr. Dunn said he had not pickled seed for dry 
sowftig for years, but intended to do so this season, as he believed, ovwng to 
the exceptionally dry state of the soil the bunt germs bad not germinated and 
would therefore start with the wheat. The Chairman said he knew of a number 
of instances where washing the bunt balls out had proved of no use. Mr. 
Chalmers said in some eases unpickled seed was sown and portion, of the crop 
is quite clean, and other parts badly affected Members thought the weather 
had a great deal to do with the prevalence or absence of bunt. Mr. W. 
Napper stated that in his district farmers never pickled the same wheat for two 
years in succession. 

Rolling. —The Chairman said he bad been experimenting to see the effect 
of rolling the crop. A portion was rolled before the crop came up, another 
portion just after, and another a fortnight later. Rolling before the crop came 
up had a marked effect, but later lulling was of no benefit. Mr Chalmers said 
his experience was the same; rolling before the crop is through, especially after 
light rain, is very beneficial. 


Golden Grove, March 10. 

Present—Messrs. T. G. McPharlin (Chairman), S. A. Milne, F. Buder, 
John McEwin, W. J. lthen, and Alexander Harper. 

IIon. Sec. —In consequence of the removal of the late lion. Sec. from the 
district Mr. Alexander Harper was appointed in his place. Other business of 
local interest was transacted. 


Dawson, March 5. 

Present—Messrs. C. W. Dowden (in chair), S. Chapman, C. H. Meyers, 0. 
Muller, A. 11. Warner, Thomas Weatherall, A. F. Dempsey (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Horse Complaints — In reply to questions, Mr. Wetherall stated that 
pneumonia was generally caused by a sudden chill, but working horses with an 
overloaded stomach, especially when out of condition, would cause it. He advised 
giving fifteen to twenty drops of aconite every four hours for twenty-four hours, 
and would not foment unless inflammation of the bronchial tube was suspected. 
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Indigestion was often connected with other ailments, the dry state of the 
mouth, showing absence of secretions necessary to bring the food to proper 
condition for digestion. Bran mashes and boiled linseed act both as remedies 
and preventives, but in obstinate cases a good dose of salts was required. In 
most cases of colic the animal suffers from retention of the urine, which can 
sometimes be relieved by steady pressure of the hand on the anus or fundus of 
the bladder. Hand rubbing of the belly is also useful. Where the trouble is 
caused by stone, two teaspoonfuls of hydro-claret in half a pint of water should 
be given. With rheumatics, give the animals rest, good food, and warmth. 
Mr. Chapman thought occasional change of pasture, and proper feeding would 
give better results than medical treatment, as it was difficult to determine the 
exact ailments affecting the animals, and the remedies prescribed were often 
not readily obtainable. Other members thought it would not do to carry this 
out and let all diseases run their course, or they would lose most of their 
stock. 

Egyptian Mammoth Melon. —Mr. Meyers spoke very favorably of this 
variety of watermelon, grown from Bureau seed. It had the thinnest rind of 
any melon he had seen, and was a splendid variety. 


Dawson, March 12. 

Present—Messrs. R. Renton (Chairman). C. W. Dowden, C. F. W. Just, C. 
11. Meyers, O. Muller, Thos. Wetherall, A. H. Warner, A. F. Dempsey (Hon. 
Sec.), and six visitors. 

Seed and Fertiliser Drill. —This meeting was specially called to con¬ 
sider offer of Messrs. Norman k Co. to place a ‘ fc Superior * seed and fertiliser 
drill at the disposal of the Branch for the purpose of testing this method of 
putting in the crop. After watching the machine at work it was decided to 
accept the offer, and to endeavor to get as many farmers as possible to have 
small areas put in with the drill so as to give it a thorough test on the different 
classes of soils in the district. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Muller tabled splendid samples of Duchess pear and Royal 
George peach, grown on his farm at Cavenagh West. 


Quorn, March 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. B. Rowe (Chairman), R. Thompson, James Cook, and 
A. F. Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Bird Pests. —Mr. Cook exhibited specimen of “ silver-eye,” a small bird 
which has been very numerous this year, and has done a lot of damage to the 
grape crop around North Uuorn. He had shot fully 100, and his neighbors 
had also killed a great number, so that he hoped they would not be so trouble¬ 
some next season. 

Farming Implements. —The Hon. Secretary reported on the different 
exhibits of farm implements and machines at the recent Adelaide Show. 


Port Broughton, March 7. 

Present - Messrs. R. W. Bawden (Chairman), W. R. Whittaker, W. Bennier, 
R. Storr, B. Excell, W. Tonkin, J. Barclay, E. Dalby, J. Harford, I. Rayson, 
H. H* Whittle, and S. M. Bawden (Hon. Sec.). 
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Pruning and Ctri/ri vation of Fruit Trees.— Mr. Bennier read the 
folk)wing paper on this subject:— 

We have a number of people at the present time who contend that pruning and cultivating 
is working Against nature—that pruning shortens the life of the tree and cultivating destroys 
the roots. He thought, however the results obtained this summer in the district would con¬ 
vince any reasonable man that both systems, properly carried out, were distinctly beneficial to 
the trees. By judicious pruning the tree is kept low and shapely* the stem is well shaded, the 
wind has very liitle effect on it, while it is easy to spray the tree and gather the fruit. In a 
dry district like this we must grow low bushy trees. We do not want them open to let the 
sun in; in fact, if they are at all open the fruit is burnt. Many are opposed to top priming, 
but he found that it was a great factor in getting fruit. He pruned about forty acres of trees 
every year, and carefully studied the results, but failed to see any ill etfoct of this topping. 
Pear trees that would not bear were made fruitful, and cherries so trtated bore heavy and 
regular crops, notwithstanding the fact that the old residents insisted that the district was too 
dry for them to do. While there is no doubt a lot of harm done by abusing the practice, 
judicious work keeps the trees healthy > nd fruitful, and the fruit is larger and of better flavor. 

Cultivation is most important in a dry district. Notwithstanding the drought, the orchards 
in this district which have been thoroughly cultivated are in promising condition, while those 
gardens where this work has been neglected contain many dead and dying trees. Professor 
JLowrie has said that thorough working of the soil is worth almost as much as 2in. of rain, and 
his own experience certainly bore this out. Three years ago he had half a square chain of land 
planted with onions, the whole being hoed occasionally to keep down the weeds. The three 
middle rows were, however, hoed once a week, and these produced large mild onions, while 
the rest were only half the size, and very strong. His experience with trees was very similar. 
Keep the surface soil loose, so that the dew may penetrate and the air circulate, and the trees 
will thrive with but little rain. 

Wheat Harvest. —Members were of opinion that the average for the district 
would be about 3|bush. per acre. The yield was reduced quite one-half by 
the scorching hot wdnds in October and November. This season a very large 
area will be put in with the seed and fertiliser drills, English super being the 
fertiliser most in demand. 


Murray Bridge, March 12. 

Present—Messrs. F. H. Wurm (Chairman), W. Lehmann, J. J. Stecker* 
H. Schubert, W. Schubert, J. G. Jaensch, II. Block, B. Jaensch, J. G* 
Newmann, and It. Edwards (Hon. Sec.). 

Ensilage. —Mr. B. Jaensch tabled sample of ensilage made from Algerian 
oats. The crop was so blighted in November as to render it almost useless for 
hay, so he cut it green, and put it in a pit made by simply excavating in hard 
clay soil. He was now feeding his cattle on it, to their benefit. Several 
members spoke favorably of the sample tabled. 

Kaffir Corn. —Mr. Block tabled specimen of Kaffir corn, 4ft. high, grown 
on his farm. 


Mount Pleasant, March 11. 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis (Chairman), F. Thomson, R. Godfree, H. A. 
Giles, W. Lyddon, W. Vigar, J. F. Miller, H. Dragomuller, P. Miller, J. 
Maxwell, and H. T. Hull (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring.— Mr. Giles reported having obtained 2 tons of hay per acre 
from 116 acres manured with guano, bonedust, and Thomas phosphate, wheat 
and oats being sown. Seventy-four acres of wheat crop was cut when turning 
yellow, and then thrashed with header, and averaged 16bu$h. of first-class 

r ain. His horses, however, would not touch the Algerian oaten hay. Mr. 

F. Miller said his horses eat this hay just as readily as wheaten hay. Mr. 
Giles stated that thirteen acres of peas were also manured, and yielded four 
bags per acre notwithstanding the fact that they were badly cut by hot winds. 
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, Exchange of Seed Wheat. —Members reported as follows on trials with 
Purple Straw wheat obtained by the Branch from Tasmania. Mr. P. Miller 
sowed 8 libs., and reaped five and a half bags; Mr. Giles, 160lbs., reaped 
eight bags ; Mr. J. F. Miller, 801bs. sown, six bags reaped ; Messrs. Vigar and 
Maxwell, 801bs. sown, four bags reaped; Mr. Lyddon, 801bs. sown, two.bags 
reaped. The grain in each case was first class. The Secretary was instructed 
to arrange for further exchanges of seed wheat with Tasmanian growers. 

Weed. —The Chairman stated that he had noticed the star thistle flowering 
near Woodside. He hoped the members would keep a sharp lookout to guard 
against its introduction into this district. 

Binder v. Stripper. —Mr. Morgan’s paper, read at Strathalbyn, on this 
subject was discussed. Mr. Giles expressed himself quite satisfied to continue 
using the binder and header as far as practicable. Other members thought 
the stripper could not be replaced by the binder and header. Mr. Godfree said 
be had known of the beaded straw causing scouring in horses. 

Ensilage. —Mr. Giles stated that his ensilage experiment was satisfactory. 
r lhe food was good and cows were keeping up their milk well on it. 


Forest Range, March 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. Green (in chair), G. Monks, II. Waters, S. A. Collins, 
J. Sharpe, J. G. Rogers, W. Cherryman, R. M. Hackett (Hon. Sec.), and two 
visitors. 

Drainage. —Mr. Collins read the following paper on “ Draining the 
Soil”:— 

In my opinion tho best way to make underground drains is to use earthenware pipes, 
especially whero the soil is liable to wash. First cbooso the most suitable position for the 
drain, then take out the soil 2ft. to 3ft. deep, ac cording to size of drain. Place about Gin. of 
broken stone on the bottom, then lay on this (in the middle) slightly damaged pipes, place 
broken stone for about Gin. on both sides and on top, then a thin layer of dry grass or ferns, 
then the stiffest of the soil, and finally filling up with the top soil. Piping suitable for this 
work (slightly broken or misshapen) can be bought at very reasonable rates at the pottery 
works, as they are of very little use. Short drains leading into the main drain can be made 
of broken stone without the pipe. 

Mr. Cherryman would not break the stone small; the larger, in reason, the 
better. It should be thrown in rough and put on boughs. It was surprising 
how long a drain of this description would last. He had put down drains 3ft. 
deep and 20in. wide, taking out a narrow trench in the bottom, leaving a ledge 
on each side, across which slabs of wood were placed, with teatree scrub on 
top. Where the ground is not solid he favored draining as described by Mr. 
Collins. Mr. Waters agreed, but on solid ground preferred Mr. Cherryman’s 
plan. Some slabs here and there may rot, but if split out of old timber would 
last for years. He knew of a piece of swamp land that the owner could not 
keep drained, so, having a lot of stone, he took out a drain 4ft. by lOft. and 
filled it up with stone. Where no stone was available slabs 6ft. long resting 
on bearers were used. In places where there was not much water and the 
ground was firm cut drains about 3ft. deep and lay timber lengthways, one 
end of each timber resting on the timber above it. Mr. Green said stringy- 
bark slabs do not rot where the soil is always wet; he had some which had 
been down over fifteen years, and they were in good condition still. Mr. 
Monks said Mr. Collins’s plan was good, but expensive, though it must be 
admitted that in some soils the dearest method was in the end the most 
economical. He thought for timber drains only red gum or jarrah should be 
used; drains made of red gum thirty years ago were still acting. In reply to 
questions Mr. Collins said the surface of the drain should be at least a foot 
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below the soil to allow cultivation to go on uninterrupted. Damaged pipes 
can be obtained very cheaply; the pipes should not overlap. Where a pipe was 
chipped the hole should be covered with a flat stone; branch drains should be 
about a chain apart. In very wet places it may be necessary to put large stones 
under pipes to make a firm bed ; branch drains may be made of 2in. or 3in. 
pipes, decreasing according to the state of the land; the stones keep the silt 
out of the pipes, and do not encourage the roots to penetrate. Pipes put down 
with protecting layer of stones become stopped with roots. 

Kaffik Corn. —Mr. Monks reported having sown White Kaffir corn in 
October, half in drills and half broadcast. Considering the excessive dryness, 
the plants have stood remarkably w r ell, having received no further attention 
than the pulling up of a few weeds The plants are still green and fresh, and 
from the many stools in each plant he believed in an ordinary season would 
make a splendid fodder. Other members also reported favorably on this plant. 


Riverton, March 6. 

Present—Messrs. II. A. Davis (Chairman), T. Oravestock, A. Hannaford, 
M. Andrew, H. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Distribution of Pests. —The Hon. Secretary reported having found a cater¬ 
pillar in the core of an apple grown in the district. He intended to hatch it 
out, but unfortunately it escaped. The local inspector, Mr. Andrew, promised 
to inspect the garden and report. Mr. Oravestock called attention to the 
suggestion by Coon a war ra Fruit and Vinegrowers’ Association that empty fruit 
cases should be disinfected by means of steam at the railway stations. Members 
strongly support the action taken by this association and the Central Bureau, 
as they feel that it is absolutely necessary that all practicable precautions 
should be taken against the spread of the codlin moth and other pests to 
districts now free. 

Weed. —The Hon. Secretary called attention to the spread ofLinaria elatinc 
in the local railway station yard, owing to its being cut up after seeding. It 
makes its appearance about November, and must be cut up before February. 
It is also spreading in the fields between Tar lee and Stockport, and unless dealt 
with in a vigorous manner will become as great a pest as stinkwort. 

Rainfall. —Recorded for February, l*070in. 


Lyrup, March 8. 

Present—Messrs. A. Pomroy (Chairman), E. J. Dwyer, D. Thayne, W. 
Hcaly, W. H. Walling, A. Weaver, E. Layton, A. Thornett, F. E. Chick, 
P. Brown, T. R. Brown, D. J. Bennett, T. Nolan, W. H. Wilson (lion. Sec.), 
and five visitors. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Sec.*s annual report showed that during the 
past year twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of ten 
members and several visitors. Papers on ‘‘Dairy Cattle,” “Pruning,” “Laying 
Out the Orchard,” and “Alkali Soils and their Treatment” have been read 
and discussed. Numbers of experiments with seeds received from the Central 
Bureau have been conducted, and satisfactory results obtained with grasses, 
vegetables, &e., and in this direction the thanks of the Branch are due to 
Mr. Pomroy for the careful manner in which he has tested various seeds 
handed over.to him. Mr. A. Thornett was elected Chairman and Mr. W. H. 
Wilson re-elected Hon. Sec. for ensuing year. 
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Exhibits. —Mr. Thayne tabled splendid specimen of Cuban Queen water¬ 
melon weighing 3 libs., of excellent quality, and with very thin rind ; the vine 
producing this was transplanted when the runners were nearly 2ft. long. He 
had also had some good fruit of Hungarian honey melon; these were small, 
but of fine flavor. Mr. Nolan tabled specimens of red and white dhurra, 
4ft. 6in. and 5ft. high. He had some plants of the latter quite 10ft. in height, 
and very heavily flagged. Mr. Skelton, a visitor, stated they could get three 
cuttings from the white dhurra. He also stated that he was making sweet 
stack ensilage from plants of “ Paddy melon ” and grasses grown on flooded 
land, and believed it would turn out well. Some discussion took place on 
question of sowing grasses on the box flats. 

Rainfall. — For February, 1 -470in. 


Maitland, Match 6. 

Present—Messrs. C. F. G. Heinrich (Chairman), W. Wilson, J. Kelly, 
C. E. Moody, Thomas Bowman, John Hill, and C. W. Wood (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring. —Several reports were received from farmers who have used seed 
and fertiliser drills, and some discussion followed. Members were of opinion 
that, notwithstanding that the season was so very dry, the new departure had 
paid handsomely. Great dissatisfaction was expressed at the state in which 
Adelaide firms are delivering superphosphate, many farmers receiving quite 10 
per cent, short of the weight they have paid for. 

Bunt. —A long discussion took place on this subject. All the crops were 
greatly affected last season. Most members promised to try both lime pickle 
and the ordinary bluestone pickle, and report next season. 


Mount Bryan Bast, March 5. 

Present—Messrs. T. Best (Chairman), Ii. Wilkins, J. Prior, W. Bryce, 
R. Webber, and W. H. Quinn (Hon. See.). 

Seed Experiments. —Mr. Wilkins reported having sown a small plot of 
cow peas, but only a few germinated, and these had only done fairly well. 
He had also succeeded in raising some very fine watermelons. 

Seed Drills. —Considerable discussion took place on the seed and manure 
drills, members being of opinion that they could be used with advantage in 
this district. 


Angaston, March 19. 

Present—Messrs. R. Player, E. Thamrn, F. Salter, A. Friend, J. Vaughan, 
P. Radford, A. Sibley, W. Sibley, and E. S. Matthews (Hon. Sec.). 

Zante Currant. —Mr. Radford read the following paper on this subject:— 

The principal thine in connection with proper growing of currants is to select a well- 
sheltered situation, the Zante doing much better it protected from north and west winds. 
They do well on a rich sandy loam, which holds the moisture better than stiffer soils In 
planting I think the distance should generally be l Oft. between the rows, but on richer ground 
16ft. to 24ft. 

§ I prefer a low trellis to a high one, as it is not so likely to catch the wind, posts to be 4ft. 
3in. high, and 26ft. to 28ft. apart; trellis to consist of* three wires, the first 12in. from the 
ground (except in frosty districts), the centre wire 16in. above the bottom one, and the top 
wire 20in. above the middle wire. 

Our vines hear well by leaving a rod and spur every 12in. to I4in., the spur being left for 
rod the following year, as the rods do not always make enough wood below the bend for next 
year’s rods. I have taken two to three kerosine buckets of currants off one vine pruned thi* 
way this season. 
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I pruned two or three vines by tieing them up to top wire, but 1 find this did not answer so 
well, as the sap going to the end of tho rod makes a lot of wood instead of ‘‘bursting’’ and 
setting fruit evenly. I believe in ploughing the ground twice, the first ploughing to be given 
early in the winter to a depth from 6in. to 8in., and to be ploughed away from the rows, so 
as to allow tho winter rains to Soak in ; the second ploughing to be from 3in. to 4in., and 
thrown towards each row, so as to keep tho roots well covered from the power of tho aim. 

Considerable discussion ensued, there being some difference as to best method 
of trellising. All were agreed that there was a profitable future for the currant 
industry. 

Lemons. —Members wished to know best time to plant lemon trees where no 
summer irrigation is possible. [As early as possible in the autumn after the 
first rains and before the ground gets cold, or late in spring, when the land 
begins to get fairly warm.— Gen. Sec.] 


Woolundunga, February 16. 

Present—Messrs* T. H. Prosser (Chairman), J. H. Michael, J. Dunn, H. 
Aldenhoven, J. Grunike, N. Rogers (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Bird Pests. - It was suggested that the Central Bureau should endeavor to 
have it made part of the duty of the codlin moth inspectors to see that the 
sparrows were being destroyed as this could be done with but little extra 
trouble and expense. Some members considered silver eyes and crows quite as 
destructive as sparrows, and that these should be included in the list of 
destructive birds. 

Ltjcern. —Mr. Grunike tabled sample of lucern 18 in. high, being three 
weeks’ growth since cutting, and making the fourth cutting since September. 

Farm Gardens. — Mr. Dunn read a paper on “ The Garden as an Improve¬ 
ment to the Farmhouse,” of which the following is the substance: — 

Probably all of us havo been struck by the number of bare and unprotected farmhouses 
throughout the North, and that in country capable of growing forest and fruit trees. Every¬ 
one should make an effort to grow some trees round the homestead, but the absence of direct 
profit prevents many from growing ornamental trees. A fruit and vegetable garden is a matter 
of direct profit if looked after, and in choosing the site for the homestead, some attention 
should be paid to tbe character of the soil, as it is better to be a little further from the road, 
on land suitable for gardening, and near to where water is obtainable, than to have the garden 
quarter of a mile from the house The surface floods can be utilised to good purpose with a 
little care. Plant only as much as can be properly attended to, and in order to economise 
labor in cultivating plant on the square with plenty of room between the trees. Find out 
from those around you what trees do best in the district, and plant mostly of these. Where 
water is not plentiful do not plant trees requiring a lot of water. It may be sai 1 that the 
seasons are too dry, but with proper care tho trees will keep alive through the droughts and 
flourish in the average seasons, We have plenty of well-established gardens here ns a proof 
of this. There is, no doubt, that the Agricultural Bureau has done a lot towards helping 
people to make their homes more comfortable and attractive, and there are many gardens in 
the North in existence which would never have been planted but for the interest: worked up 
by the Bureau. More people understand a little about gardening now than was the case a few 
years ago, and want to know still more. They had a lot to learn yet, and the best way to 
{earn it w r as by helping one another with the results of their experiences. 

Considerable discussion followed, and afterwards members inspected Mr. 
Michael’s garden, farm buildings, stock, &c., all of which are kept in good 
condition. 


Finniss, March 7. 

Present—Messrs. A. Willcock (Chairman), T. R. Sumner, A. E. Henley, 
W. W. Heath, W. T. L. Heath, and one visitor. 

Fruit-growing. —Members were of opinion that there were not sufficient 
apples grown in the district to induce them to go in for exporting. This 
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meeting was held at the residence of Mr. W. W. Heath, whose garden was 
inspected by the members. Notwithstanding the drought the trees all look 
green and healthy. A visit was also paid to an adjoining section, where a party 
of Chinese have about twenty acres under tobacco. The plants are in splendid 
condition, and members were pleased with the very promising prospects of the 
crop. 


Mount Gambier, March 12. 

Present—Messrs. J. Umpherston (Chairman), J. C. Ruwoldt, J. Bowd* J. 
Dyke, J. Watson, M. C. Wilson, W. Mitchell, T. H. Williams, and E. Lewis 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Season. —In connection with the Conference of Branches, to be held at 
Bordertown on March 16, several members stated that owing to the severity of 
the season their products generally were too inferior to be worth showing. 

Stock Complaints.— Stock Inspector Williams reported that there were 
still a good many deaths of cattle occurring from impaction and from inflam¬ 
mation of the bladder and kidneys. The latter was due to the bad condition of 
the water in the waterlioles, &c. He had made an examination under the 
microscope of matter obtained from a beast which had died from inflammation of 
the kidneys and of the water from which the beast had been drinking, and 
found the same bacteria in both He strongly advised stockowners to use 
molasses with the straw and grass hay, and to give the animals salt and sulphate 
of iron in the water, and to see that the water was good. The Chairman said 
he had been mixing molasses with an equal quantity of water, then sprinkling 
the straw with the liquid, and his stock were doing well on it. 


Onetree Hill, March 4. 

Present—Messrs J. Bowman ^Chairman), F. Bowman, A. Adams, F. L. 
Ifould, A. Thomas an 1 J. Cluea* (Hon. See.). 

Rainfall. —Mr. K«ll) reported rainfall recorded for week ending March 1st, 
at his homestead, was I'ttOOin. The fall towards Gawler was heavier. 

Stock Complaints —Mr. Adams reported having lost all hi« cows from 
some complaint causing stiffness of the jaws and frothing at the mouth. 
Members stated that ophthalmia was prevalent amongst the cattle in this 
district. [For ophthalmia bathe the eyes twice daily with 4oz. tincture of 
opium in a quart of water. * Gen. Sec.]. 

Kaffir Corn.— Messrs Kelly and Ifould reported favorably on Ited and 
White Kaffir corn obtained from the Central Bureau. The Chairman stated 
that he planted his in dry sandy soil, hut it failed. 

Thatching. —In discussing matters of interest in connection with meeting 
held at Mr. F. Bowman’s residence, reference was made to the use of the grass 
tree for thatch. Mr. Bowman explained how it was utilised, and stated that 
the thatch lasted good for ten years. 


Stockport, March 19. 

Present—Messrs. F. Watts (Chairman), 0. W. Smith, S. Smith, G. Burdon, 
S. Rogers, T. Megaw, D. G. Stribling, and J. Murray (Hon. See.). 

Depth to Sow Wheat. —Considerable discussion took place on the depth 
to sow wheat, members being generally of opinion that best results were 
obtained by sowing about 2in. deep. 
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Balaklava, March 12. 

Present—Messrs. C. L. Reuter (Chairman), W. H. Sires, W. H, Thompson, 
J. Mills, E. Roberts, J. Vivian, A. Manley, G. Reid, A. ^teinwedel, E. M. Sage 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Manx;king. —Mr. Steinwedel said his remarks re use of guano had been 
misunderstood. What he said was that he would sow guano broadcast on the 
fallow when preparing it for the seed, and not at time of ploughing up for 
fallow. Mr. Roberts reported having last season summer-ploughed eighteen 
acres cropped the previous year, after being out for eight years, scarified it 
with a Planet Jr„ and harrowed it once. The land was sowpi with drill, half 
with f bush, of White Tuscan wheat, and the other half with Jhush. to the acre. 
On one acre through the centre lewt. of colonial super was drilled in with the 
seed. The whole was put in during the first week in April. In August the 
manured portion was about 4in. higher than the rest, but the whole crop was 
blighted by the hot "winds, and the manured portion yielded very little better 
than the other. Where the smaller quantity of grain was sown the wheat 
stooled out much better, there being from eight to ten stems to each plant, 
against only four to six on the others. 


Pin© Forest, March 8. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Jettner (Chairman), D. F. Kennedy, J. St. J. Mudge, 
A. Mudge, W. Wurfel, J. Flowers, J. Muller, J. Phillis, E. Masters, F. Inglis, 
R. Barr, jun. (Hon. Sec.), and J. Barclay, J. Harford, and A. McCarron, of 
Port Broughton Branch. 

Conference. — Considerable time was devoted to matters in connection 
with the Conference of Branches to be held at Alford on March 23. 

Sheep. —The Chairman read an interesting paper on “The Management of 
Sheep.” 

Manubing. —Mr. Harford gave an instructive address on chemical manures, 
explaining the requirements of the plant and the constituents of the various 
manures. 


Woolundunga, March 15. 

Present—Messrs. J. Grunike (in chair), F. A. Sells, J. H. Michael, W. 
White, W. McLaren, H. Johnston, H. Aldenhoven, and one visitor. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Aldenhoven tabled splendid sample of Golden Eagle free- 
Btone and yellow Italian clingstone peaches. He also stated that squashes 
raised from Bureau seed had done well. 

Gabdening. —Mr. Grunike read a paper on experiences of gardening, of 
which the following is the substance :— 

I Btarted gardening in this district five years ago, the soil and situation being good, and the 
water supply ample. The trees—orange, lemons, apricots, and peaches, were planted on the 
square, 22ft. apart, and all got a good start. With good cultivation and plenty of water they 
have done well each year until this summer, when I have had the modification of seeing many 
of my trees, which I thought well established, wither away before the blasting north winds, 
which swept across the district week after week, and I am forood to the conclusion that it is 
impossible to raise fruit trees on a large scale except in places naturally well protected from 
hot winds, or where thoroughly effective wind-breaks can be grown. I consider I made a 
great mistake in planting the trees so far apart. They would have done better at 12ft. by 
16ft., as both labor and water would be economised. To carry the trees through our long dry 
summers, the whole garden must he flooded periodically, and ibis can be done best where the 
trees are on a smaller area and closer together. Watering by means of a hole or pit round the 
trees is insufficient. I have had much better success with vegetables than with fruit ; peas, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, and onions doing very well, and being readily disposed of. It is, how¬ 
ever, useless to attempt to grow these unless you have an abundant ana permanent supply of 
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vater. About the most profitable thing to grow here is green fodder in the summer, as nearly 
everyone has a good market for it, i.e , for feeding his stock. Sorghum and lucem do well 
with plenty of water, and 20 to .30 tons per aeie can be obtained. From the results of my 
own experience, I would strongly advise those residents going in for intense culture to grow 
things that do not require much capital to begin with, things that give a quick return, and 
for which there is a good local market, 

Members generally agreed with Mr. Grunike. There was, however, some 
difference of opinion as to the distance apart the trees should be planted, but 
the majority considered 12ft. to 15ft. apart quite sufficient in this district. Mr. 
Aldenhoven stated that in February he planted some sorghum, which was well 
above ground within forty-eight hours. 


Inker man, March 8. 

Present—Messrs. S. Diprose (Chairman), E. M. Hewett, D. Fraser, W. 
Fraser, C. H. Danial, II. Kennedy, W. Board, and W. A. Hewett (Hon. Sec.). 

Sorghum. —Mr. Fraser reported that his plot of sorghum was standing the 
drought well, and he believed it would grow all right in this district in an 
ordinary season. Other members stated their plants had died from want of 
moisture. 

Manures. —Mr. Hewett stated that he had seen it reported that superphos¬ 
phate gave best results on clay land and Thomas phosphate on light sandy 
land, but that neither paid on limestone. [Like many other statements made 
by people who professed to know, this is absolutely incorrect in regard to effect 
of manures on limestone soil, as anyone who reads of the results of the use of 
these manures on the Peninsula will at once admit. Superphosphates will give 
better results than Thomas phosphate on sandy soil, and Thomas phosphate 
will do well on heavy clay soil. See reports in same issue on “ Experiments with 
Manures.”— Gen. Sec.] Mr. Board thought it \\ as a mistake to put the manure 
with the seed. If placed a little way away the plants would get the fullest 
benefit when coming to maturity. He had at least proved this with cabbages, 
as they gave him best results when the manure was put in trenches midway 
between the rows. The Hon. Sec. asked whether it was true that Kangaroo 
Island guano put in with the seed has an injurious effect if rain does not fall 
soon after sowing. [No; there is nothing in the guano that could have any 
such effect.— Gen. Sec.] 

Economy of Labor. —Mr. E. M. Hewett read a paper on this subject, with 
illustration. Considerable discussion followed. 


Benmark, March 19. 

Present—Messrs. H. Showcll (in chair), W. H. Harrison, H. Fetch,E. Taylor, 
A. L. Acason, W. J. Moffatt, R. Kelly, and W. H. Waters (Hon. Sec.). 

Alkali Soils. —The report of the village settlements expert on the cause of 
the death of fruit trees on the settlement was read and discussed, and the hope 
was expressed that the Government would carry out his recommendation to have 
the soils tested for alkali. Members wished to know the relative percentages of 
alkali in the ashes of lemons, apricots, and pears, respectively. 


Koolunga, March 8. 

Present—Messrs. J, Sandow, J. Button, W. T. Cooper, R. Jackson, E. J, 
Shipway, J. Butterfield, J. Freeman, W. Ballinger, and G. Pennyfield (Hon. 
Sec.), 

Seed Drills. — The Chairman reported that a very satisfactory trial of seed 
drills was held on February 18 , The land was selected with a view to test the 
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drills on stony soil. There was a large attendance of farmers, who were well 
satisfied with the work performed by the drills. 

Sheep. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper written by Mr. G. Maslin, and 
read at another Bureau meeting. Mr. Maslin strongly recommended the Shrop¬ 
shire sheep for farmers. 

Ticks. —Mr. Shipway reported prevalence of ticks on fowls. He found that 
the application of a mixture of kerosene and oil got rid of the pest. 


Yorketown, March 19, 

Present—Messrs. T. Corlett (Chairman), C. Domaschenz, and J. Davey 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Carlett stated that he had had splendid results 
from Dart’s Imperial wheat, received from Central Bureau. lie had enough 
seed to plant four rows, each about 8ft. in length, and owing to the season 
scarcely expected to get more than seed back, as it was not sown till end of 
June. It grew splendidly, reached a height of 3ft., had fine, long, well-filled 
heads, and stood the dry weather well. lie gathered 15lbs. of grain, a little 
pinched, hut still a good sample. 


Richxnan’s Greek, March 21. 

Present—Messrs. A. Knauerhase (Chairman), J. J. Searle, W. J. Wright, 
J. J. Gebert, P. J. O’Donohue, and J. McColl (Hon. Sec ). 

Experiments. —The Hon. Secretary reported on the following experiments 
tried on their farm during 1897. Cereals: In the wheat crop on the farm 
African Bearded yielded best, averaging 7bush., against Allora fibush. and 
Red Straw 3Jbush. In the experimental plots one acre sown with 28lbs. 
Carmichael’s Eclipse returned 4bush.; 271bs. selected African Bearded on 
three-quarters of an acre returned 3bush. 54lbs.; Red Straw and a variety from 
Mount Gambier were very much blighted. In a strip of rich soil running right 
through the plots the wheat was blighted, but not to any extent with the first 
two varieties. In smaller plots, out of nine varieties African Bearded proved 
best, and Dart’s Imperial next. The latter has large fine ears, but ripening 
late was not so well filled. It would do better if sown earlier. Sorghum: 
Four varieties were sown -Red Kaffir Corn, Amber Cane, Planter’s Friend, 
and a variety grown in the Far North. The latter was the only one that had 
seeded. The others were, however, still alive. Saltbush: Two varieties of 
perennial saltbushes were sown, but one never came up. A few plants of 
Atriplex holocarpa came up, and went to seed in a short time, and are now 
quite dry. Fertilisers : Small quantities of kainit and Thomas phosphate were 
received from Mr. F. H. Snow, but were not a success, the failure being due 
to small rainfall 

Bunt. —The following question was asked: Would washing remove the 
bunt from wheat, and, if so, would it injure the wheat for seed? Members 
thought most of the bunt could be removed by washing, and if the seed is dried 
again before bagging it would not be injured. Mr. Wright said he pickled his 
seed in a trough which held about three bags. He emptied the seed into the 
bluestone water, and turned it over well with a shovel. The Hon. Secretary 
said he used a cask, dissolving the bluestone by suspending it in the water in 
a piece of bagging. He put about a third of a bag of seed in a branbag, 
and by means of rope and pulley he was able to pickle ten bags in an after* 
noon by himself. 

Ringworm in Horses.— Mr. Searle wished to know remedy for ringworms 
in horses. [Shave the hair as closely as possible from the affected patches 
and paint with tincture of iodine.— Gen. Seo.J 
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Minlaton, March 26. 

Present — Messrs. J. Martin (Chairman), W. Correll, H. Bonndy, J. McKenzie* 
S. Vanstone, J. H. Ford, and Joseph Correll (Hon. Sec.). 

Harks. —Some discussion took place on the mischief wrought by hares in the 
gardens and vineyards and on the best means of coping with the pest. [Wire 
netting is very cheap, and as farm gardens aienot generally extensive, therefore 
this would be the cheapest, most durable, and most effectual preventive of 
damage by hares, rabbits, and poultry. To prevent fowls flying over the fence, 
stretch a thin wire about 7in. above the top of the fence. The hens cannot 
sec this from the ground, and they always try to just clear the top of the fence, 
with the result that they strike the wire and are thrown back. They .will not 
try more than twice or thrice to gel over the fence — Gen. Sec.] 

Sitbsoiling. —The article in the March issue of the Journal of Agriculture 
and Industry on “ Deep v. Shallow Ploughing” was well discussed. Mr. 
McKenzie agreed that farmers should try experiments to test the benefit of 
subsoiling for wheat crop'. 'Hie Hon. Secretary said he was more than ever 
con\ineed that on suitable soil the use of the subsoil plough would be 
profitable. 

Thick v. Thin t Sowing.— This subject was also discussed, but no 
decision arrived at. The Hon. Secretary, however, strongly favored thorough 
preparation of the seed bed, and more thin sowing than usual [Members 
with seed drills should carry out experiments to test this matter for themselves. 
There would be very little trouble or expense in putting in acre plots with 
different quantities of seed.— Gen. Sec.] 

Manuring.— The Hon. Secretary said there was an error in the latest report 
(page 003, of March Journal) in regard to effect of manuring with muriate of 
potash. What he said was th it in his opinion the crop was better than it 
would have been without the potash, and not the reverse as stated in the 
report. 


Fenola, March 19. 

Present—Messrs. 1). McKay (Chairman), E. A. Stoney. J. W. Sandiford, 
S. B. Worthington, 1). Balnave, W. Miller, J. A. Itiddocli, H. Ricketts, J. 
Fowler, W. R. Pounsett, Dr. Ockley, T. H. Artaud (Hon. Sec.), and about 
twelve visitors. 

Coonawarra Fruit Colony —This meeting was held at Coonawarra at 
the invitation of Messrs. Riddoch and Fowler, members and visitors inspect¬ 
ing the winery and other buildings before the business of the meeting was 
commenced. The operations of w.ne-making were watched, and afterwards a 
number of the fruit blocks were inspected. With one or two exceptions the 
blocks are in a high state of cultivation and a credit to the Coouawarra colony. 

Locusts. —Mr. Stoney said the arsenic, sugar, and straw remedy for locusts 
was quite useless for the protection of oichards, as the pests would not touch 
the chopped straw as long as ripe peaches and succulent leaves were available. 
He had tried the American remedies of arsenic, bran, syrup, &c., sugar and 
arsenic painted on damaged fruit, spraying with tobacco-water, and also sulphur¬ 
ing without any effect. He would like to know whether the growing of a few 
castor oil plants or larkspurs would be of any practical value, and if so to what 
extent should they be cultivated. 

South-Eastern Conference. —The Hon. Sec. read a long report on the 
proceedings of the Conference at Bordertovvn on the 16th March, and on the 
collection of exhibits sent from Penola Branch. In all he took with him 
147 exhibits. [Further particulars will be found in a report of this Conference 
appearing in another portion of the present issue of the Journal of Agriculture 
and Industry.— Gen. Sec.] 

F 
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BREEDING SOWS. 

The sow at farrowing should be in good flesh, but not too fat. A week or 
ten days before farrowing she should be confined to a pen separate from the 
other pigs and in a quiet place H er keeper should take the time to go into 
the pen and fondle her so as to gain her confidence. During these few days 
she will become acquainted with her quarters, and will fed secure from outside 
intruders (says a writer in the American Swineherd). If he goes in the pen 
often she will soon be glad to see him, for like any other animal the pig likes 
company, and gets lonesome when left too much alone. 

There is no animal that has been domesticated that is more intelligent and 
tractable than the well-bred pig. When she is about to farrow she will begin 
to fix up by making her bed in proper shape. To this end give her clean 
quarters on a dry floor, with short straw ; long coarse bedding has been the 
death of many a pig. If the weather is cold it will pay to watch her close by 
night and day, and if liable to chill take the young pigs as fast as they come to 
a warm room and give them a little warm milk with a spoon; then when the 
dam has got over her sickness take them to her. Scratch her on the udder, 
and place the little fellows where they can get warm, and they will go to work 
in earnest. 

When the weather is not cold she will get along just as well if left alone. 
If she is very sick, in which case she may be up and down a great deal, it is 
necessary to take a part of them away to save them from being overlain. After 
farrowing keep her warm and feed a very little warm thin slop for the first few 
days, and after that increase each day until she has all she will eat up clean, 
three meals a day. 


THE VALUE OF HUMUS. 

Its Functions, and how it is Made. 

A recent bulletin of the Minnesota Experiment Station discusses humus, and 
draws the following conclusions : — 

The animal and vegetable substance in the soil in varying degrees of decay 
or decomposition are collectively spoken of as humus, or organic matter. 
These substanc es when they reach the proper stage of decay unite chemically 
with the potash, phosphoric acid, and lime of the soil, forming compounds- 
called humates. 

Humus has been found to be valuable in the following wajs:— 

1. It absorbs or “ fixes ” nitrbgcn, thus preventing the loss of this, the most 
valuable of all fertilising elements. 

2. It absorbs water, thus enabling the soil to better withstand droughts. 

It renders potash and phosphoric acid soluble, so that they can be taken 
into the sap of plants through the roots. 

For these reasons farm manures possess an advantage and value over and 
above the market price of the nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid they 
contain. Their hulk is mostly humus, a valuable material which exists in very 
small quantities in commercial fertilisers. 

For the same reason, clover, peas, and other green crops—even weeds— 
turned' under are largely beneficial to land, aside from the nitrogen they have 
gathered from the air and the phosphoric acid and potash their long roots may 
have brought up from the subsoil. 
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Things that Produce Humus. 

Investigations prdve the following interesting and valuable facts relating to 
humus:—Farm manure, green clover, blood, fish, tankage, cotton seed, &c., 
produce humus rich in nitrogen; while oats, straw', sawdust, and carbonhydrates 
form humus poor in nitrogen, but rich in carbon, and the nitrogenous humus 
more readily unites with the potash and and phosphoric acid of the soil to form 
humates than does carbonaceous humus. The humus of virgin soils is much 
richer in nitrogen and humates than the humus of soils that have been 
cropped for a series of years. 

The practice of burning off lands preparatory to ploughing often permanently 
injures their crop-producing powers. 

Clean culture to hoed crops tends to exhaust soils of their humus, and this is 
why the old cotton fields of South America became so poor. It has been found 
that the growih of clover, cow peas, See., soon restores these lands to a high 
degree of fertility, if all needed potash and phosphoric acid be applied to the 
clover and pea crops. 

Soils most in need of humus are sandy and sandy loam soils that have long 
received clean culture without the application of farm manure. Mucky, peaty 
clay and prairie soils do not need humus for many years after they are put in 
cultivation. An ordinary prairie soil needs no humus added for about ten 
years after it is first put in cultivation. 


A QUESTION FOR THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE. 

(New Age.) * 

“While the Duke of Westminster—of all people—is begging for the war- 
driven. outcast inhabitants of Thessaly he and we all might well look round us 
nearer home and consider the conditions under which so many of our London 
neighbors live—leaving neither the one nor the other shut out from our effective 
consideration. While w r e all look anxiously to the conference of employer and 
employed engineers for at least a temporary way out of their difficulty, until 
they learn the method of labor association, there is a condition of life far lower* 
far more degrading, far less worthy the name of ‘ life ’ at all. It must be that 
English men and women do not know'; they w r ould never be so cruel as they 
must be if they did know 7 of the human beings near them, and allowed them to 
live on as they do. fc Hank behind rank stand masses of helpless w omen, 
generally too poor and ignorant to organise, to struggle, or even to remonstrate; 
meie slaves to the imperious necessity of starvation wages—jammed between 
famine and the workhouse/ A new inquiry has just been made by the Women’s 
Industrial Council into the condition of about 400 London women wdio earn 
money by working at home. A w f ritcr in a contemporary summarises the inquiry 
thus: “Of these ^00 women, taken as they' came without special selection, 
about nine-tenths were found to belong to sixteen different regular small trades, 
viz., brushes, umbrellas, matchboxes, beads, sacks, tailoring, shirt-making, fur¬ 
pulling, &c. Of these the umbrella-makers earn the most—from 2s. 6d. or 3s. 
a day to 5s. a week, while deductions run to 9d. a week. At the lowest end of 
the scale come the fur-pullers—a deplorable tribe. No woman takes to this 
who is fit for anything else, and those who are driven to it by necessity are 
anxious to conceal the fact from the prying eyes of the world. These women 
live in the utmost poverty and filth in the back kitchens and attics of tenement 
dwellings in noisome courts and alleys. They *work, eat, and sleep in an atmos¬ 
phere thick with impalpable hairs, and tainted with the sickly smell of the skins. 
They earn about Is. Id. a day, and 4d. per week must be dedticted for knives, 
etc. There is little difference in their condition or circumstances ; all have sunk 
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to the lowest depth of squalor and misery. They suffer from chronic asthma, 
and of course the rate of infant mortality is high. Read‘for yourselves if you 
•dare, all the rest, and then remember, you with your dowered heads, and you 
who ‘ make haste to be rich/ that these women are probably not very distantly 
related to you; the children of those who have sunk as we may see others in 
process of sinking now. The process begins sometimes very near the court, 
and then a few hidden generations and they are down—will-less, abject, in the 
very m>id of humanity. Let us see that we do not move a finger that will help 
to increase the numbers of this * deplorable tribe/ ” 


MARKET GARDENING. 

fNew Age.) 

44 That part of the holding of a farmer or landowner which pays best for culti¬ 
vation is the small estate within the ring fence of his own skull.” So at least 
thought Charles Dickens, but as he was only one of the 44 writing fellows,” and 
not a practical agriculturist, his views on the land question seem to have been 
regarded as altogether Utopian. We are bold to confess, however, that we 
think Dickens was right. Let the farmer begin with the tillage of his brains 
and “it shall be well with grain,root>herbage,forage,sheep, and cattle. They 
shall thrive and he shall thrive.” .... A recent number of the Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture affords ample evidence of the fact that the foreign 
producer has successfully adopted the plan which Dickens recommended, and 
* that is the chief reason why he has become so formidable a competitor with the 
British farmet in our home markets. In an article on 44 ‘Market Gardening,” 
the writer shows how, even in this department, foreign competition is becoming 
increasingly serious. It must be admitted that, as regards market gardening, 
remarkable results, due to intelligent observation and the adoption of improved 
methods have been obtained by home producers with so much success that the 
area of this kind of small culture has doubledin England within the last twenty 
years. But in face of the facts brought to light by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment the necessity for still further improvement is apparent. There is no reason, 
however, for the British grower to despair. Foreign competition has been met 
in the past in one important respect. The volume of imported potatoes has 
enormously decreased of late, and the character of the trade has entirely 
changed. English and Scotch growers, in fact, have succeeded in producing 
far better “ biters ” than the foreigner can produce, and our imports of these 
dainties have accordingly declined very rapidly since 1880, and they are now 
almost exclusively limited to the very early kinds sent to us in the spring from 
the Canary Islands, the Azores, Malta, Spain, and the south of France. In the 
struggle to hold his own against the foreigner, however, the British market 
gardener is imfairly handicapped, not only by high rents and excessive railway 
rates, but by antiquated restrictions and various other impediments imposed by 
successive Parliaments of landlords for the benefit of their own class. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The weather during the paRt month has been seasonable throughout the 
Lower and Middle North and South, but the country north and east of Petersburg 
is still suffering from drought. In many cases things axe looking serious, and 
unless soaking rains come soon there will be but little prospect of a payable 
eiop, and stock will again have to be removed to fresh pastures. The following 
totals of rainfall for April, up to 28th, will show the extent of the fall:— 
Hawker, 0\590in.; Quorn, 0 HOOin.; Carrieton, ()*750in. ; Petersburg, 0*870in.; 
Port Germcin, l*460in.; Port Broughton, PfiJOin.; Laura, 1 9(>0in.; Karima, 
2 140in.; Maitland, 2*700in.; Minlaton, 3-OOOin.; Burra, l*550iu.: Eudunda, 

1 7H0in. ; Morgan, 0 500in.; Mannum, l*770in.; Kivert on, 2*300in.; Angaston, 

2 500in.; hills districts near Adelaide, 4*50Qin. to 7‘OOOin.; Willunga, 4’250in.; 
South-East, 2 000in. to 3150in.; West Coast districts, l*500in. to 2*150in. 
It will be seen from these figures that seeding operations over the greater part 
of the farming districts ha\e commenced under favorable conditions. In all 
paits considerable areas will be sown by means of the <*eed and fertiliser (bills, 
and in many districts from 50 to 75 per cent of the land will he put in in this 
way. 


Of all plants used for binding drift sand on the coast, nothing has been of so 
much use as Marram Grass (Psamma arenaria). This grass is very harsh, hut 
<luring the winter months affordh a certain amount of fodder for stork. In no 
place in Australia baa its beneficial effect been so marked as at Port Fair), 
Victoria. In South Australia great success has been obtained at Corney Point 
and Normanville. The best time to plant the roots is fiom the beginning of 
May to the middle of July ; the earlier the hettei. Hoots can be purchased at 
a reasonable rate from the borough ranger, Port Fairy, Victoria, and probably 
also from Mr. G. II. MacMillan, Normanville. 


In many parts beyond the effect of the sea breezes there are areas of drifting 
sand which cause, great trouble and damage to valuable land adjoining. More 
often than not the trouble is first brought about by destruction of the natural 
herbage, through over-stocking, cultivation, and other means. A lot could 
be done by landowners, at comparatively small expense, by fencing off the sand 
patches and planting suitable trees and plants. Amongst trees which will grow 
on these sand patches, and may be utilised for food, the Tamarisk, Myoporum, 
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Casuarina, Bamboo, and others may be planted. Marram Grass, Couch Grass, 
Buffalo Grass, Elymus arenarius, and other grasses, and in hot districts the 
various saltbushes can be grown. Anything that is done in this direction must 
be protected from stock for at least two years, or the plants will have no oppor¬ 
tunity of getting a hold. 


Children are not the only human beings who cannot appreciate their truest 
and best friends. Many cultivators can see nothing good about the common 
crow, and would exterminate the whole of the species were it within their 
power. And yet the erow r is one of the best of the friends of the farmer, the 
fruitgrower, and the pastoralist. Watch a flock of crows when the locusts 
are about, from the time the insects appear emerging from the egg cases until 
they die of old age. The crows even dig up the locust eggs by bushels, and 
eat them. The) are eating grubs, caterpillars, and mature insects from dawn 
till dark all the year round. They must eat in order to live, and as they are 
much larger than tom-tits they require a deal of food. They like eggs, and 
will even destroy lambs sometimes, or eat fruit, but they pay well for this by 
work in other directions. 


Professor A. J. Perkins, Government viticulturist, has made use of cheap 
angle-iron posts and annealed wire for trellising vines at Roseworthy Agri¬ 
cultural College. The work has a remarkably neat and substantial appearance, 
and the professor claims that iron is much cheaper than any purchased wood 
can be. Iron possesses the advantages of permanency, immunity from white 
ants ” (termites), and fire. The native Cypress pine (Callitris robusta) and 
jarrah are seldom if ever attacked by termites, which, in land that was 
formerly occupied by scrub, are so very destructive to vines and trees that have 
not been raised in situ from seeds—otherwise, such that have been trans¬ 
planted. 


The restriction imposed in the Australian colonies on the importation of fruit 
affected by insect pests and fungus diseases has come in for much adverse com¬ 
ment at the hands of the importers of fruit. When, howevpr, it is remembered 
that in South Australia we are free from some of the most troublesome pests 
common in the other colonies, it must be admitted by all reasonable meh that 
such restrictions are necessary in the interests of our important fruit growing 
industry. An instance occurred during April showing the necessity for the 
inspection of all fruit imported into our colony. A consignment of oranges from 
Queensland for Broken Hill w*as sent in ordinary open cases, and on arrival at 
Port Adelaide the inspector noticed that it was badly infested with scale insects, 
this fact being readily noticeable without opening the cases, the oranges not being 
wrapped in paper. On examination the fruit was found to be infested by two 
insects not existent in this colony—the lemon mussel scale and the purple r< und 
scale, and the young larvae of the latter were in active motion on the fruit. The 
fact that the Queensland fruit fly has been found in Sydney on bananas, pine¬ 
apples, and oranges emphasises the necessity for strict inspection, even though 
it may cause some inconvenience to the importers, 


Queensland is the last of the Australian colonies to adopt regulations to 
prevent the introduction into the province of diseased plants and fruits. The 
regulations in that colony provide that all parcels or packages of trees or plants 
imported must have plainly marked on them the place where the said plants 
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were grown, and the consignee or agent must give written notiee within twenty- 
four hours of arrival of such trees or plants. These are then subjected to 
inspection, and if found infected with any disease not known to exist in the 
colony, they will be at once destroyed. If free, or affected by disease existent 
in the colony, they will be disinfected by the officers of the department. The 
consignee must pay cost of inspection and disinfection. Vegetable, cereals, and 
fruits are excepted from these clauses. The regulations also provide for the 
registration of all nurseries in the colony, and for the inspection by the officers 
of the department twice a year of all such nurseries, the officers to issue to the 
owner a certificate if found free from disease. If disease exists the owner 
must take such action as may be ordered to clean his trees or plants. It is also 
provided that the nurseryman must give to every purchaser a guarantee that the 
nursery is duly registered and certificate that the trees, plants, or vegetables 
have been disinfected, and that they are free from disease and healthy and 
vigorous in condition. No person is allowed to sell or dispose of any plant 
infested with or affected by any disease. 


The article in our March issue on the advantages of deep cultivation has 
aroused considerable interest, and, as was to be expected, diverse opinions are 
expressed by practical farmers. It is hoped that many experiments will be 
Iried in this direction by our farmers, but it must be remembered that one of 
the greatest advantages claimed for this practice is th$it moisture is conserved 
in the subsoil. To gain full benefit from the work, the land should be deeply 
cultivated when fallowed, so that the winter rains may sink into the subsoil, 
and be available for the succeeding wheat crop. To plough deeply just before 
sowing will not meet the case, and will, moreover, render it difficult to get the 
firm seed bed the wheat requires. 


Considerable difference of opinion exists amongst farmers as to the wisdom 
of cutting wheat in the dough stage and threshing the grain out. A great 
many objections, founded more or less on fact, are made to this practice ; but 
one correspondent *to the daily press comes forward with the astounding state¬ 
ment that the cause of the bad color and condition of bread, of which the 
complaints were very general a few weeks back, can be confidently attributed 
to the use of flour made from headed wheat, and not, as attributed by the 
millers, to the newness of the flour. The fact that only a very small proportion 
of the wheat grown in South Australia is harvested in this way is in itself a 
complete refutation of this statement. 


Last season a number of our faimers tried the method of manuring wheat 
adopted by Mr. Salter, of Victoria, but scarcely with much success. The mode 
of procedure is to pickle the wheat with bluestone in the ordinary way, and* 
while wet, thoroughly mix from 50lbs. to BOlbs. per bag of phosphatic manure 
with it and sow at once by hand. It is necessary that the manure and seed 
should be thoroughly mixed when wet so as to coat the seed with the manure. 
Some of our farmers allowed the seed to get dry before sowing, and state they 
got no benefit from the practice. This was probably due to the manure being 
brushed off in handling. As good results have been obtained from this method 
of manuring in Victoria, farmers who cannot afford to make use of the seed- 
drill would do well to try a few acres sown with wheat treated in this way. 
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Some few months ago a good deal of interest was taken in speying of cows, 
and it was hoped that considerable advantages would accrue to farmers who 
adopted the practice in respect to cows of uncertain origin from which it was 
not considered desirable to breed. Experience, however, in several of the 
Australasian colonies seems to point to the conclusion that our climate is too dry 
and uncertain to encourage the prac tice. When feed falls short, or becomes 
dry and innutritious, the cows fall off in their milk, ami even dry oft* altogether, 
and they do not recover the milk-producing habit when feed again becomes 
abundant. It is also asserted that speyed cows do not give as much milk as 
those that are left in a natural condition. 


» The term “ good feed ” will bear various interpretations, according to the 
locality where it is used. In the hilly and South-Eastern districts it would mean 
rich succulent herbage of varied chaiaeter standing knee deep on the field. In 
the mid-North a barrowful of last year’s stubble on an acre might be considered 
fair pickings, and double that quantity of desiccated spear grass by some people 
might be thought to be “ good feed.*’ Anyway, there has really been no really 
good feed in that quarter for a long time past, and humane farmers recognising 
this have been giving their cows the hay which had been reserved for the working 
horses But even hay is not nourishing enough for cows giving milk, and it must 
be supplemented with silage or cultivated green fodder. Because the indigenous 
herbage appears to be deficient in mineral matters, the Chief Inspector of Stock 
recommends dairy farmers in the North to give their cows (twice a week) half 
a pannican of the following mixture, in damp bran and chaff ration:—Forty 
pounds bone meal 2Nlbs. common salt (not rock salt), 2lbs. flour of sulphur, and 
2lbs. sulphate of iron ; also, in sheltered trough, leave some of a similar mixture 
for the animals to take if they feel the need. It would be desirable to sprinkle 
chaffed hay with a mixture of lib. molasses and 2galls. of water for each day’s 
supply. 


For dairy cows a simple ration of chaffed hay is not sufficient to maintain 
their bodily condition. They must have the material from which to make 
milk as well as flesh. A correspondent of the Border Watch found that his 
cows became poorer and poorer when fed only upon hay and bran; the milk 
became less and less in quantity. Each cow consumed about 140lbs. chaff per 
week. Then in place of one-half the chaffed hay he substituted fiOlbs. Algerian 
oats, which was no dearer than the hay for which it was substituted. The 
cows at once began to yield more milk, and also to pick up flesh. Here is 
food for thought. 


There are few plants more subject to deterioration than the* varieties of 
sorghum and maize. At this time of the year growers of sorghum, &c., 
should select the finest typical heads of each variety to save for seed for next 
year. By this means they may in time secure very productive sorts. If a 
selection is not made, the following crop will be quite inferior to that of the 
previous season, and in time the seed will be of no value for sowing. 


' .Mr. W. V. Wyllie forwarded to the Agricultural Bureau sample of grass 
(Eragrostis pilosa)* which he states has grown this past summer on hard, alkali 
soil at Renmark,’ where nothing else seems to grow, and makes good feed both 
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green and as hay. The seed is supposed to have been brought down by the 
river water used for irrigation. This grass is an annual, growing from Septem¬ 
ber to March or April, and on good soil reaches a height of 3ft. Like many 
more of our indigenous grasses, it would probably pay to cultivate. Our hot 
dry summers are too severe on most exotic grasses, and if our cultivators would 
only pay more attention to the conservation and cultivation of our indigenous 
grasses, which naturally withstand the heat much better, it would be to their 
advantage. 


Quite recently some of the newspapers of the eastern Australasian colonies 
have published extracts from various sources to the effect that the Go\ eminent 
of South Australia has expressed great satisfaction with the so-called fodder 
plants Sacaline and Wagner pea (Polygonum sacalinense and Lathyrus 
sylvestris). These statements arc utterly untrue, and the Agricultural Bureau 
of South Australia has constantly warned agriculturists not to be misled by 
those who have seeds of* these useless plants for sale. The prominent seeds¬ 
men of France and those of America, as well as the State Department of 
Agriculture of America, have unreservedly denounced the attempts to foist seeds 
of those worthless plants on the farmers, and the reports from New South 
Wales and Victoria are equally firm in denunciation. 


There are several weeds which by Act of Parliament are declared to be 
noxious, and must be destroyed wherever found. The Asphodel or “ Wild 
Onion ” is one of these, and is now* very plentiful in many places. It covers 
the land to the exclusion of all other plants, is somewhat poisonous, and is not 
eaten by live stock. It should be destroyed now, before it flowers, and 
certainly before seeds are produced. Each plant produces enormous numbers 
of seeds, and the fistulous roots are perennial. It will probably become one of 
the worst of pests that afflict our patient cultivators of the soil; but if such 
should be the case, those cultivators will have only themselves to blame, since 
the Parliament has placed it in their power to exterminate it if they choose. 


THE BEEHIVE. 

NOTES FOR MAY. 

By Apjs Liousticus. 

On the slopes of the bills, near Adelaide, there was a fine How of honey from 
the gum trees during the first two weeks of April, which enabled the bees to 
quickly fill their hives. At Burnside some of the colonies gathered oOlbs. of 
honey in ten days. This is undoubtedly One of the best yields experienced for 
three years. The effect of this on most of the hives has been quite magical, 
and even comparatively weak colonies have been able to gather sufficient stores 
to carry them safely through the wintqr. Where the bees were extra vigorous 
drone brood has been raised, and the unusual sight will be seen of drones 
flying in May. 

In this mild climate bees do not require very much preparation for winter, 
but it is well to take a few precautions if strong colonies are required early in 
spring. All surplus frames should be removed from the hive, and the bees 
crowded on to just as many frames as they can conveniently cover. Of course 
the number of frames will depend on the size of the colony; about six standard 
Langstroth frames are sufficient for an average colony; and eight for a very 
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large one. The frames should be arranged on one side of the hive, and a 
division board placed against the outside frame to economise the heat. Cover 
the frames with a piece of unbleached calico, and lay over that one or two 
thicknesses of old carpet or any other porous material that is at hand. The 
cap or cover of the hive should then be put on, and the whole protected with 
a good watertight roof. If the tops of the hives are hat, which they ought to 
be, the best roof in winter is a piece of corrugated galvanized iron held in place 
by a heavy stone. The iron should be large enough to project 3in. beyond 
the sides of the hive. Each colony will require at least 12lbs. of sealed honey 
to winter upon, that is about two well-filled Langstroth frames, but it will be 
all the better if they have three or four frames. It is a noticeable fact that 
bees which go into winter without sealed honey are sure to come out poor and 
weak in spring. With strong colonies a large entrance to the hive is most 
important during winter; the entrance should be about 6in. wide and about 
fin. high. Several successful beekeepers have the entrance the full width of 
the hive, and claim that by so doing they prevent mill dew from forming inside 
the hive. When removing the surplus combs from the hives, as previously 
mentioned, the honey should be carefully taken with the extractor, and the 
empty combs arranged in a box, so that the bees can have access to them and 
remove any adhering honey. When the combs have been so treated they should 
be fumigated with burning sulphur to protect them from the bee-moth ; and 
then stored away for use next season. Experienced beekeepers know well the 
value of frames containing straight empty combs in the early spring, and 
therefore take some trouble to preserve them. All empty hives, frames, &c., 
that have been used during the past season should be scraped and well scrubbed 
with carbolic soap and water before putting them away for future use. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry 
By D. F. Laurie. 

No doubt many readers of these articles intend, sooner or later, to purchase 
good specimens of poultry from which they may breed stock suitable for export, 
or found a strain of first-class egg-layers. In fact many people have writ ten 
to me on the subject (as a rule neglecting the necessary stamp for a reply), so 
that I think it as well to give a description of the different breeds suited to our 
purpose which, although not full enough from a fancier’s point of view, will 
yet serve those who are not au fait at judging the value of what they are 
buying. Some hasty people may form the conclusion that what are called mere 
fancy points are of no practical value. Now, actually the reverse is the case. 
A given breed is famed for certain economic properties; this breed is dis¬ 
tinguished by certain points, in its purity, and it can easily be seen that any 
specimen which differs from the standard presents a case in which we may 
conclude there is foreign blood, or the bird has “ thrown back,” that is, has 
reverted to a former type. No standard would have been compiled except for 
a breed which would continue to follow that standard, and as such and such a 
breed excels in certain points it is safe to conclude that the more an individual 
specimen diverges from the standard the greater the probability that such 
divergence will be followed by a lessening or diminution of ope or more of its 
valued qualities. I am not now discussing mere feather markings ; that is a 
question by itself, and I shall say no more than this : that a bird having feathers 
of a color foreign to the variety is one not to be countenanced. As a proof 
that high-class stock is more valuable than ordinary I may point out that a 
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year or so ago the winning Indian Game-Dorkings at one of the leading 
English shows were bred from a Dorking cock and an Indian Game hen which 
had taken the highest honors as representatives of their breeds at the Crystal 
Palace Show. I am often written to to give the name of someone I can 
recommend, so that a bird, “ not a first-class one,” can be procured. Now, it 
is just as well to state that most breeders, at any rate those of experience and 
integrity, put all birds answering to such a description into the pot; they would 
not risk their good name by selling “ culls.” Make haste slowly. If you wish 
to impiove your stock do so, but make a rule that when you decide on an 
alteration you will have exactly what is required. Stud poultry will always 
command a fair price; it is not everyone who can breed and rear them to per¬ 
fection. It is of no use going to an obscure breeder and, at an apparent saving 
of a few shillings, procuring what he calls a bird of a certain breed; the 
chances are a thousand to one that the good old mongrels are better. When I 
was out lecturing I was shown a number of so-called pure-bred poultry at 
different towns. My conclusion was that the psalmist was referring to future 
poultry vendors when he remarked “ I said in my haste all men are liars.” 

Now I will deal first with those breeds requisite to produce table poultry of 
a high class, and such as must be bred, even for the Adelaide market, if a decent 
price is looked for. For the export trade of course it is a nine qud non to keep 
such breeds. I propose first to describe that backbone of all table poultry— 


The English Dorking. 

Of late the Dorking has made great progress in this colony, and I am pleased 
to think that it was owing to my representations and advocacy that Messrs. 
Thyer, Osborne, Hair & Sons, and the State Children’s Department imported 
the high-class specimens they now own. Dorkings up till that time had been 
steadily going to the bad ; breeders had been trying to get size and shape by 
questionable means. Mr. A. J. Murray imported many good ones, and also 
purchased a good pair brought from Melbourne; still they did not circulate 
to any extent. I caused unkindly comment on one or two occasions by refusing, 
when judging, to take any notice of some so-called Dorkings, for 1 hold it is 
distinctly the duty of a judge to award notice only to representative birds. 
The Dorking is not, sis is frequently stated, a delicate, poor layer; on the 
contrary, breed from good stock, feed in a rational manner, and treat the young 
stock well, and you will find the youngsters hardy, quick to mature, and the 
pullets are very fair layers—some very good. Dorkings are deep, square¬ 
bodied, massive birds, long keeled, short-legged, and carrying a large amount 
of the most exquisitely delicate white flesh covered by a delicate white 
skin ; in fact, as a table bird there is nothing more to be desired. As 
mothers the hens are perfect, and even the old cocks show their gentle 
blood by, on all occasions, taking the lonely fledgeling under the paternal 
wing at night. As a show, ornamental, or fancier s fowl no man can 
cavil at the lordly high-bred cock or the queenly hen. Except in the very 
hottest parts, South Australia is well suited for the Dorking; they are very 
domestic and fly very little, and for that reason are suited well and thrive 
remarkably in orchards. Cold, wet climates cannot be detrimental to the breed 
when we consider that Irish and Scotch breeders have been very much to the 
fore of late in leading British shows. I may as well point out once and for all 
that Dorkings will not stand inbreeding; even when this is resorted to 
scientifically many unsatisfactory results accrue. I will now give a general 
description as published by Lewis Wright, adding anything further I may 
consider necessary. 

General Characteristics of the Cock .—Head and Neck: General appearance 
of head rather large, but dignified, and free from coarseness ; beak, stout and 
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well proportioned; comb, large, upright, evenly serrated, and free from 
excrescent growths; if rose, square or upright on the head, wide in front, and 
narrowing to a peak, pointing backwards with a slight upward inclination 
behind, and the tops of the points presenting an even surface free from hollow 
in the middle; rose-combed colored Dorkings are not now bred. These remarks 
will apply only to the White Dorking, which is always rose-combed. Wattles, 
very largo and pendant; deaf ears, moderately developed, hanging as nearly as 
possible about one-third the depth of the wattles; neck, rather short, and very 
full of hackles, making it appear extremely broad at the base, and tapering 
rapidly to the head. Body: General appearance, deep and square, the outline, 
when viewed sideways, presenting almost the appearance of a short rectangle; 
back, broad and rather long; saddle, broad, but inclining downward to the tail, 
which springs out nearly a right angle ; breast, very deep, prominent, and full; 
wings, large and broad. Legs and Feet: Thighs, large and well developed, but 
carried along the body so as not to be conspicuous; shanks, short, moderately 
stout, fine in texture, perfectly free from any sign of leg-feather, and set on 
well to the body, the spur in the proper position, pointing rather inside ; toes, 
large and well spread, the hinder toe as nearly as possible in the natural 
position, and the extra (or fifth) toe placed above, starting from close—but not 
too close—to the other, but perfectly distinct, and pointing rather upwards—a 
bad toe points downwards, or the fourth and fifth are joined. Tail: Full and 
ample, carried nearly erect, but not squirrel fashion (that is pointing towards 
the head), and the sickles very broad and sweeping. Size: Very large, 
ranging from lOlbs. to 1 Bibs., and occasionally over 14lbs. in adults, and 8lbs. to 
lllbs. in cockerels. General Shape: Square and plump. Carriage: Rather 
quiet, but stately, with the breast carried well forward. 

General Characteristics of the Hen. —Head and Neck : General appearance 
of head, neat and matronly ; comb, resembling the cock's if rose, but if single 
falling over one side of the face ; wattles and deaf ears, as in the cock, but pro¬ 
portionately smaller; neck, short and neat. Body: Very similar in general 
appearance to the cock's, but longer in proportion. Legs and Feet: Like the 
cock’s in all points with the exception of spurs. Tail : Well developed, and 
the feathers very broad, but carried rather closely if the bird is in healthy con¬ 
dition. Size: Very large, ranging from Bibs, to lOlbs., and even more. 
General Shape : Plump and deep, but rather long compared with the Asiatics. 
Carriage : Staid and matronly. 

Color .— Colored or Dark Dorkings .—In both sexes : Comb, deaf ears, and 
wattles, brilliant red. (There is a difference of opinion re deaf ears in silver 
greys, but red is the color, although a little white mixed does not matter.) 
Legs, a delicate white, with a pinky shade. I prefer a solid white, also the 
feet. Color of Cock : Hackle, white, more or less striped with black; saddle, 
resembling hackle ; back, various shades of white, black and white, or grey, 
mixed with maroon or red; wing-bow, white, or white mixed with black or 
grey; wing coverts or bar, black glossed with green; secondaries, white on 
outer web, black on inner web; breast and under parts, black. Young birds 
with mottled breasts should not be rejected, as this moults out. The standard 
allows mottled breasts, but they are not desirable, except for pullet breeders. 
Tail: Black, richly glossed ; an admixture of white, though allowable, is not to 
be encouraged. Color of Hen : Hackle, white striped with black; breast, a 
salmon red (this must not be a washy color), each feather tipped with dark- 
grey verging on black (rarely seen); rest of body, nearly black, the shaft of 
feather showing cream-white, and each feather being slightly paler on the 
edges (of no particular importance as it often gives a brown rusty look), except 
on wings, where the centre of the feather is a brownish-grey ground (I prefer 
the body color here), covered with a small rich marking surrounded by a thick 
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lacing of black; tail, also nearly black, the outer feathers slightly pencilled. 
The present ruling is for dark birds; the brown, rusty birds have, very properly, 
gone out of favor. 

Silver-Grey Dorkings — Color .—In both sexes : Comb, face, deaf ears (see 
note above), and wattles, brilliant red ; legs, white or pinky white—white 
preferred. Color of Cock : Hackle and saddle, pure silvery white, free from 
both straw color or marking of any kind; back, shoulder coverts, and wing bow, 
silvery white ; wing coverts or “ bar,” lustrous black glossed with green or blue; 
secondaries, white on outer web, black on inner web with a black spot at end of 
each feather, corner of wing appearing clear white with a black upper edge when 
wing is closed; primaries, black, with a white edge on outer web ; breasCand 
all uiider parts, a deep black ; tail, deep black, the sickles brilliantly glossed. 
Color of Hen: Ilacklc, silvery white, striped with black ; breast, salmon red, 
shading off to silver grey on thighs ; body and wings, a bright, clear, silver- 
grey (not a dark-leaden color), finely but distinctly pencilled all over each 
feather with grey several shades darker, and free from any brown or red tinge. 
Numerous dark hens are evidently of colored origin; tail, dark grey, inside 
feathers black. A good hen has to be seen to be appreciated. 

Stan dab ji. — Colored Dorkings — A perfect bird counts 1 00 points. The follow¬ 
ing represents the maximum points which can be deducted for each defect:— 
Coarse head, 0 ; faulty comb, 5 ; fifth toe not perfect in form and development, 
10 ; tenderness on the feet, 8; color not good, 12; crooked breast, the standard 
says, 10. (All experts agree to total disqualification ; therefore pass such birds.) 
Want of size, 28 ; want of general symmetry, 10 ; want of condition, 14 ; total 
lack of condition or gross over-fattening, 30. Disqualifications : Wry tails, 
(•rooked breast or back, or other deformity; absence of fifth toe; legs, any 
color but white, or with any vestige of feather. 

Silver-Grey Dorkings .—Perfect bird counts 100 points. Defects to be 
deducted :—Coarse head, 8 ; faulty comb, 8; fifth toe imperfectly developed, 
10 ; tenderness on feet, 8 ; faulty color, 24 ; crooked breast, standard says 10— 
again I say disqualify, and pass the bird ; white in deaf ear, 4; want of size, 
18; want of symmetry, 12; want of condition, 15. Disqualification; White 
in cock’s breast or tail, ( rooked breast, or other deformity. Faking in any 
breed is a disqualification, and should be put down. 

Those readers who officiate at country shows should learn this standard. 
There is more profit iu breeding Dorkings than is the ease with many new¬ 
fangled breeds. Space does not admit of descanting on the value of the Dorking 
for crossing—with the Indian game or old English game the acme table fowl is 
produced. 

Chicago has just built for itself a new piggery, which is the largest in the 
world. In the language of the west, it is a “ 600,000 dollar hog-house,” and 
is a new addition to the stockyards of the city. It has taken two years to 
build and is capable of holding 220,000 pigs, for which all the most recent 
improvements and a perfect water supply have been provided. It contains no 
fewer than thirty-six blocks of 100 pens each, on two floors one above the 
other; it is in two parallel sections, each 3,000ft. long, and connected with 
each other by twenty-two floor passage-ways. It covers 49 acres, and in its 
construction 18,000,000ft, of pine, besides oak girders throughout, have been 
used, while between 400 and 500 workmen have been constantly employed in 
its erection. Seven railway companies have sidings from which pigs will be 
delivered into this gigantic piggery, and for the offices of these two two-story 
buildings have been erected, one at each side of the “hog-house.” It has 
been built in consequence of the inadequacy of the old hog-house, and will 
give accommodation for 75,000 head more pigs. 
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UTILISED WASTE MATTER. 

Mr. J. B. Sanders, Red Creek, near Woodchester, kindly forwarded some 
hints showing how the old sheepshears and worn-out knivts of the ehaffcutter 
may be impressed for further service. These articles are made usually of the 
best steel, and retain a good edge for a long time. 

An excellent pig-sticker can be made from one of the blades of an old sheep- 
shears by simply affixing a handle, thus:— 



The rounded portion of the handle can be fitted on to portion of an old piece of 
axe handle, two holes drilled or punched through, and rivets put in. The blade 
can be shaped and sharpened on a grindstone. By rounding off the point in 
the way indicated by the dotted line the other half of the shears can be con¬ 
verted into a good skilining-knife. 

A useful chopper for meat, or for many other purposes, can he developed from 
the blade of a ehaffcutter. 



The handle in this case should be sawn so as to let the blade in. and it can then 
be either fixed with bolts and nuts, riveting the ends of the bolts when screwed 
up very tightly, or rivets can be used. Grind the edge with short face on each 
side of the blade. 

Good funnels for many purposes can be made from old gunpowder flasks by 
cutting off the bottom half*. 

Bottles can also be converted into funnels by wrapping a piece of tow or other 
similar material, saturated with turpentine, kerosine, or other inflammable oil, 
around at the place where it is desired to separate the top from the bottom. 
Fill up with water to that point, set fire to the oil, and the bottle will crack 
clean around. Another good and quick plan is to have a ring of iron about the 
diameter of the bottles; make it red hot, place it round the bottle for five seconds, 
then quickly dip the bottle in a bucket of cold water, which will at once separate 
the top halt from the bottom. The lower part of each bottle will make an ex¬ 
cellent jelly glass, or will do for jams, &c. A fine file may be used for rounding 
>ff the sharp edges of the glass. 
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FARM CONVENIENCES. 

When feeding pigs, or when desirous to cleanse the troughs, much trouble 
and annoyance is generally caused by the stupid animals* interference. This can 
be prevented by the adoption of a swinging door, as here shown :— 



The door should be hung to a rail over the centre of the trough, and have 
either one or two sliding bolts affixed to the lower edge. When it is desired 
to clean out the trough, or to fill it with food, push the swinging door inwards 
and fix it against the intrusion of the pig by means of the bolts. To give the 
animal access to its trough, reverse the door. To prevent the escape of the 
pig over the trough is easy enough by driving stakes or setting up posts which 
will prevent the door rising more than a foot above the outside edge of the 
feeding-trough. 

Instead of thatching haystacks, See., the) can be protected with sheets of 
galvanized iron, linked together at the top end, as shown here :— 



The ridge should be covered with iron bent in a half circle, and the whole 
of the sheets can be secured by throwing over them long pieces of old fencing 
wire, to each end of which heavy weights are to he attached. Such roofing 
will last several generations of farmers if carefully used. 
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LIVE STOCK. 

Tjie Mullein Test foe Glanders. —At a meeting of the Central Veteri¬ 
nary Medical Society, held at 10, lied Lion-square, W.C., on March 3, Mr. W. 
E. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., veterinary surgeon to the London lload Car Company, 
read a paper on h ‘ Mallein and its Uses.” He insisted that mallein was an 
infallible test for glanders when no clinical symptoms were present, and when 
the horse appeared to he in perfect health and condition. lie had tried it on 
over 4,000 horses within the last few years in one of the largest studs iu the 
metropolis. All the horses that reacted to an injection of mallein were 
slaughtered, and in every instance post-mortem examination discovered the 
presence of disease. The discussion which followed was opened by Professor 
M’Fadyean and continued by Professors Macqueen, Penberthy, William Hunt¬ 
ing, F R.C.S., and Veterinary-Major Nunn. All the speakers were in accord 
with Mr. Taylor as to the value of mallein for diagnostic purposes in detecting 
the early stages of glanders Professor Macqueen said he believed that the 
non-recognition of mallein by the Board of Agriculture and local authorities 
generally had led to an increase of glanders and its wider distribution, as the 
mallein test was now privately used and scores of horses were sent to auction 
after reacting to mallein to spread the disease broadcast throughout the king¬ 
dom. It was carried unanimously “ That this meeting is convinced that the 
experience possessed by British veterinarians has thoroughly established the 
reliability of mallein for diagnostic purposes in horses suspected of glanders. 
It is further of opinion that the use of mallein oil all horses which have been 
in contact with glandered horses would greatly expedite and cheapen tlip work 
of suppressing the disease if conducted by local authorities.”— The Times , 5/3/08. 


BREAD-MAKING. 

Mr. T. Broad, Arrowic Station, via Blinman, writes that for five and a half 
years he has been making the best of bread, without a single failure, although 
sometimes the temperature rises to as high as 120° F. in the shade. He 
makes his yeast as follows :—Boil 2ozs. hops in 5qts. water for forty minutes ; 
strain and let cool down to 90° F.; then stir in lib. sugar, lib. flour, and a 
little salt; add then lpt. of previously-made yeast; let stand twenty-four 
hours ; then stir it up and put in bottles. When weather is very hot he places 
the bottle containing yeast in water for two hours, by which time the body of 
yeast will have settled ; then he fixes the corks in the bottles, but no string is 
required, as the yeast will not ferment until shaken up when required for use. 
It is important to have the yeast cooled down and settled before putting in 
the corks. If this is neglected the corks will blow out or the bottles will 
burst, and anyway the yeast will be wholly or partially spoiled. 

For making bread he pursues the following course:—At 9 p.m. makes a 
bay in the quantity of flour to be used and pours in the yeast, adds water 
seasoned with salt. The water comes direct from the well, and in hot weather 
he proceeds to make the dough right away, taking care not to over-knead, but 
draw well together. This takes little time. Let stand not more than ten 
hours, by which time the dough should be very light. Then pull together, well 
dusting with flour ; mould into loaves ; let them stand to prove about thirty 
minutes, and then place in the oven till baked. The whole process does not 
occupy more than twelve hours. The bread will keep for a week, and never 
goes sour. He does not recommend to make a M sponge,” or ferment, because 
there is a risk of over-working. On stations, by all means make the dough 
right away. 
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MILK FORMATION AND COMPOSITION. 

By G. S. Thomson, N.D.D., Government Dairy Expert. 

Formation of Milk. 

The exact principle of the formation of milk in the udder of the cow is a 
matter of much controversy, and up to the present time no really definite proof 
of its formation has been established. Leading authorities and investigators 
have satisfactory reasons for believing that the breaking down of protoplasm 
in the cells of the glands, also the filtration of blood, producing the water 
and certain soluble products, go to form milk. These two theories are each 
supported by eminent authorities, and some investigators affirm that the blood 
is solely accountable for milk formation. For many years this theory was ex¬ 
clusively held until more conclusive investigations caused such to be regarded 
as only a partial means whereby milk is formed in the udder of the cow. It is 
quite evident, however, that filtered blood does not tend solely to the formation 
of milk, as illustrated by the di\erse composition existing betwixt blood and 
milk. In blood sodium salts (principally common salt—Na 01.) are the pre¬ 
dominant chemical constituents; in milk potassium salts are more abundant, 
while the organic constituents, as casein, fat, and sugar, cannot be said to be in 
blood in any perceptible proportion. Moreover, if milk were the result of 
filtered blood, or directly influenced b> the blood, why does feeding exert so 
little constitutional change over the solids ? No doubt, when feeding is carried 
on to an extent insufficient to supply the demands of the living matter of the 
body, the condition of the cow retaliates; she loses flesh, becomes constitutionally 
less robust, and also, according to her temperament, more or less nervous. To 
prolong an animal’s life under such ciicumstances flesh and blood must be utilised 
for her support, the milk-secreting glands will show signs of weakness, and the 
flow of milk will receive a check with a reduced quality. 

This would seem to show that because the flesh and blood of the animal’s 
body is being utilised to sustain life, and that blood has an influence in the 
formation of milk, accordingly quality decreases That filtered blood is not 
in itself the result of the formation of milk may still more be doubted, since 
cows receiving food of an albuminoid ratio above the normal demands of the 
body do not produce milk with an albuminoid ratio in accordance with the 
high standard of food given, but may even fall below that of normal feeding. 
Formation of milk might to a more or less extent be controlled by the nervous 
temperament of the animal. If a nervous cow is roughly milked, or handled 
in a way unfamiliar to her accustomed treatment, the quality of her milk has, 
in many instances, been recorded to fall one-third of the fat percentage of the 
milkings taken immediately before. 

A change to food possessing an obnoxious smell will induce a feeling of 
discontent in a sensitive and nervous cow, and thereby cause a change in the 
composition of her milk. The rapidity of such changes could not be directly 
due to blood influence, but in all likelihood to a checking of the activity of the 
milk glands, due to nerve affections. Change from a gentle milker to one 
inclined to be rather rough will bring about a reducing influence instantly 
upon the quality and quantity of milk from nervous animals. By strict 
attention to breeding from cows of marked individuality as milk producers, 
and possessing the points of a suitable and profitable dairy breed naturally 
fixed, will lead to success. Increased feeding must not be considered as lost, 
since a food high in albuminoids is also high in manurial value, and, when 
given in excess, is returned to the soil as a rich nitrogeneous manure. I may 
mention that the other theory laid down as to the formation of milk—by the 
decomposition of the epithelial cells—can be supported when an examination of 
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colostrum is microscopically made exhibiting the presence of corpuscles with 
traces of cell structure. We may conclude that the rich quality and quantity 
of a cow’s milk is due to the inherited fixed property which the animal possesses 
of making fat and other solids, and familiarly known to us as individuality. 
The formation of milk in the udder, we may infer, is partly influenced by 
blood filtration and partly by the breaking down of epithelial cells in the 
glands of the udder, and governed to a certain extent by food in the former 
and nerve energy in the latter. 

Composition. 

The following is given as an average composition of milk :— 


Water . 87 5 

Fut . 3*5 

Albuminoids— t Casein .. 35 

Flesh formers ( Albumen. *25 

Milk sugar. 4*6 

Ash . *75 


100-0 


Treating each constituent separately we will begin with water. 

Water as a constituent of milk varies with different seasons of the year, period 
of lactation breed, feeding, first and last milkings, times milked, &c. In newly- 
calved cows’ milk, water may be estimated at 75 per cent, down to 70 per cent. 
Milk first drawn from a cow in normal milking will contain on an a\erage 
88*5 per cent water, last drawn 82*5 per cent, water. 

Fat .—The extent of fat will vary in accordance with the above-stated condi¬ 
tions as for water. It may be of interest to give the percentage of fat solids and 
water taken from analysis of first and last milking (strippings) at Wisconsin 
Experimental Station :— 


First milk 
Strippings 
Fust quurt 
Last quart 


Fat. 

Per Cent. 

Solids. 

Water. 

1*30 

11*83 

88*17 

9*63 

19*18 

80-82 

1*22 

10-82 

89-18 

8*48 

17*24 

82*76 


Ten varieties of fats enter into the composition of the fat of milk, and may 
be chemically tabulated as follows:— 


Solid 


Chemical Composition, 
i Stearin.... C 67 Hj 10 0 6 ; melting point, 123° F. 

\ Palmatin . “ ~ " * ' ' ' ~ 


Liquid. olein 

Volatile- 
Predoininate 


Volatile 


C 47 H e Oft ; melting point, 144*6 F. 

0j7 H ll0 0 4 

t Butyrin 
I Capronin 
' Oaprylin 
I Caprm 
Laurin 
| Myrestin 
, Butin 

Melting point of the fats 8s a whole ranges from 84° to 106°F. ; average, 95° F. 
Chemically speaking, how are these fats formed ? By a fatty acid and 
glycerin. Following equations will explain:— 

Stearic Acid. Glycerin. Stearin. 

3C l7 Ha a: COO H *4* C, H 4 (0H) 8 « (Cj 7 Hg$ COO) jC* Hj *f 3H$0 
The same takes place with palmatin and other fat formations. 
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It is these volatile fatty acids which are said to give butter its fine aroma. 

In Australian butter, possessing as it does a distinctly high aroma, those 
volatile fatty aci« J s must be above average percentage. Washing of butter- 
grains can be carried on when necessary with more frequency, enabling the 
product to be more free from buttermilk without distinctly injuring the aroma. 

The size and number of fat globules vary considerably in the different 
breeds of cattle, and many other conditions influence an alteration. The size 
of fat globules may be taken as from *0000.3 to 001. The milk from Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Shorthorn cows contains large globules of fat, and accordingly 
are best suited for butter-making. In the first place a more perfect separation 
takes place, and a lower percentage of fat is lost in the buttermilk. Milk from 
the Ayrshire and other breeds of cattle having fat of small globules is moie 
adaptable for cheese-making, the small globules being more readily held by the 
coagulation of the casein. Fat globules magnified 200 to 300 times in normal 
milk appear in clusters of hundreds of a spherical shape, and having a light- 
yellowish appearance and highly refractive. 

If pasteurised milk is examined under the microscope this grouping of the 
fat globules will be found wanting, an even distribution being now visible. 
This in itself would point out the great value of a system of pasteurisation, 
independent of its other valuable aids. Less loss of fat will take place in 
butter-making where the cream has been pasteurised, where this disastrous 
grouping of variously-conditioned fat globules no longer exist. Where no 
refrigeration, no pasteurisation is found in the but er factories of the Austra¬ 
lian colonies, by means of a little calculation alarming losses could be proved. 
Grouping of fat globules in milk is destroyed at a temperature above 149° F. 

Cooling of Fat Globules .—As fat retains its heat for a longer period than 
the other solids of milk, it must he borne in mind that a thorough cooling 
down of cream is necessary prior to ripening. Where this is not attended to, 
although the temperature of the cream may stand at 58° F., the fat as a con¬ 
stituent of the creatn may be considerably over G0° F., resulting in a twofold 
loss in the butter-making. 

Casein .— Composition of casein is taken as follows : — 


Carbon.. .. 53 00 

Hydrogen . 7*12 

Oxygen . 22*00 

Nitrogen. 15-66 

Sulphur . *78 

Phosphorus. *85 


100*00 

The composition of this substance is seen to be more complex, having, in 
addition to carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, two other elements—sulphur and 
phosphorus. Milk casein cannot be said to possess a pure form. Compared 
with pure casein as a soluble compound in water, it differs in being only slightly 
soluble. The appearance of casein in the dry state much resembles that of 
eg* albumen. It exists in milk in a semi-colloidal condition, and is principally 
accountable for the viscosity of milk. By means of centrifugal separation 
casein can be removed from milk, and in the separator can be observed adhering 
to the bowl; also by filtration through porcelain milk may be freed from this 
albuminoid. Casein is not coagulated by heat, only by rennet and dilute acids. 
It is probable that lime salts are associated with casein, which may account for 
its partial solubility. It is definitely known that coagulation of milk will not take 
place when the lime salts have been removed or converted into an insoluble 
form. This can be proved by sterilising milk by heat, the lime salts becoming 
changed into an insoluble form, and when rennet is added to the sterilised milk 
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no coagulation takes place. Hammarsten proved that such a change takes 
place by a very nice chemical experiment, which, however, need not here be 
explained. In the past dry summer in this colony cows have been observed to 
show a strong desire for eating bones, which may be attributed to the deficiency 
of lime salts as well as intense hunger. In the making of butter we desire to 
get rid of casein by washing the butter in the churn when in the granular form, 
also by working in the buttermilk. Should this be neglected the keeping 
quality and flavor of the butter suffers ; ultimately decomposition of the casein 
takes place, due to bacterial growth. 

Sugar .—Chemical formula-—C, a H 2a O ll * H a O. 


Carbon. 40*00 

Hydrogen . 0*10 

Oxygen . 48*90 

Water. 5*00 


100-00 

In milk this substance is in a perfectly soluble condition, and is immediately 
liable to attack by bacteria. A form of bacteria, called Bacillus acidi lactici, 
principally changes milk sugar into lactic acid; hence the souring and curdling 
of milk. The following represents the change ;— 

Milk Sugar. Lactic Acid. 

0 Is n 8a O M * H 2 O = 4 (TJ :| JI«, ().,). 


Milk sugar is distinguished from common cane sugar in being (1) less soluble 
in water, {2) of a less sweetish taste, (3) does not readily undergo alcoholic 
fermentation, (4) has a lower specific gravity, (5j readily converted into acid 
by bacteria. 

When milk is pasteurised, or heated above 158° F., the milk sugar becomes 
decomposed, giving off a very familiar smell of burnt sugar, and if the 
temperature be increased sufficiently high the color of the milk may assume a 
brown tint Ripening of cream for butter-making is just a process of sugar 
fermentation brought about by the aenl-forming bacteria. When sour milk 
lias been separated for cream the properties of ripening become partially 
destroyed; the cream may have arrived at the second stage, whereby the casein 
or other injurious ferments will have begun their injurious work before the 
butter is made. Separating sour milk means separating milk with little food, 
little sugar for the necessary ripening bacteria, and thereby providing an 
opening for objectionable species. In washing butter it is also necessary to 
get rid of whatever sugar may be left, as well as caseous matter. With under¬ 
ripened cream the buttermilk will certainly contain an over-proportion of sugar. 
Should the butter grains not be entirely freed from the sugar by washing, the 
butter will accordingly suffer by the formation of acid, and in all probability 
will be followed by rancidity. 

Albumen .— 

Composition, 


Carbon. 52*19 

Hydrogen . 7*18 

Oxygen . 23*13 

Nitrogen. 15*77 

Sulphur . 1*73 


Like sugar, it is in a state of solution, but differs in composition by containing 
nitrogen and sulphur. Casein and albumen are termed the albuminoid con¬ 
stituents of milk. Albumen, compared with casein, contains no phosphorus, but 
can be coagulated by heat, 158° to 167° F. bringing about this change. In 
highly pasteurised and sterilised milk these albuminoid substances may become 
partially decomposed, causing the peculiar taste displayed by milk so treated. 
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According to scientific investigators, three other nitrogenous substances occur 
in milk, as lactoglobulin, lactoprotein, and fibrin. Lactoglobulin, like albumen, 
is in a state of solution. When milk freed from casein, and afterwards treated 
with magnesium sulphate (Mg 8 () 4 ), lactoglobulin is precipitated. When 
casein is removed by acid, residue boiled to precipitate the lactoglobulin and 
albumen, lactoprotein is obtained. 

Ash Constituents .—The ash constituents in milk is but small, varying about 
g per cent, to 1 per cent.; still the mineral matter of milk has an important 
influence on its nature and properties. The following may be taken as the 


percentage composition of the ash (Schrodt):— 

Potash... 25*42 

Soda. 10*94 

Lime. 21*45 

Magnesia. 2*54 

Ferric oxide .....*. ‘II 

Sulphuric anhydride. 4*11 

Phosphoric anhydride . 24*11 

Chlorine . 14*60 

• To3 : 28 

Deduct oxygen, replaced by chlorine .... 3*28 


100*00 

Magnesium, lime, and phosphoric anhydride are said to be in a state of 
suspension. We may account for the presence of phosphoric anhydride by the 
oxidation of the phosphorus in the casein, sulphuric anhydride by oxidation of 
sulphur in the albumen; potash and magnesium may he in combination with 
citric or other organic acids. Other substances, as urea, lecithin, hvponauthin, 
kreatin, chlorestin, leaucin,. and tyrorin, have been found. 

('Fo be continued.J 


PIG-BREEDING AND BACON-CURING. 

(Paper prepared by the late Mr, T. N ’. Grief son , Manager Bodalla , New 
South W ales, and reprinted by request.J 

Breeds of Pigs. 

During many years I have had experience with some of the best pure-bred pigs 
to be found in the Australian colonies, viz., Berkshires, Essex, Poland China, 
large and medium White Yoiks ; also grades from all the above breeds. After 
giving each of the above breeds a fair trial I have come to the conclusion that 
tor general purposes the black breeds are much more suitable to the Australian 
colonies than the white breeds. They invariably withstand extremes of tempera¬ 
ture better than other varieties, and for first position I would place the Berk¬ 
shire cross first, ihe Essex second, and Poland China third; and my advice to 
farmers about to start pig-breeding for general purposes is to select a few good 
roomy lengthy sows of any grade, and put them to a good pure-bred Berkshire 
boar. Some breeders say it is a mistake to cross, and whatever you do keep 
them pure. My experience, however, is that for general purposes the cross is 
superior to the pure bred. 

It is necessary, however, to have clear and definite ideas on this subject. 
We must know what we are talking about, and we must know what we want, 
and why we want it. If we want pigs to take prizes at agricultural shows, that 
is one thing (then by all means raise pure breas); but if we want pigs that are 
healthy, hardy,* vigorous, and that are to some extent capable of taking care of 
themselves, and which at the same time will grow rapidly, fatten easily, mi 

* 
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produce a large amount of ham, bacon, and lard in proportion to the food con¬ 
sumed, “ that is another thing,” then I say the grades will fulfil this better than 
the pure breds. As I have previously stated, they are hardier, healthier, more 
vigorous, better mothers, and Ime large litters. 

I do not, however, wish it to be understood that no farmers should breed 
pure breds. Far from it. Without pure-bred pigs we cannot have grades ; 
but the breeding of pure pedigree pigs requires more care, skill, judgment, and 
experience than many farmers can afford to bestow on them ; therefore the 
breeding of pure-bred pigs can safely be left to those who have the means, 
accommodation, skill, and judgment for such work. 

I remember that there used to be an old saying “ that pigs were either gold 
or copper, but never silver.” This sentence tolerably indicates one of the 
difficulties which pig breeders have had to meet with in these colonies during 
the h«st few years. It lies in the very great fluctuations which occur in the 
saleable character of swine. It very often occurs they are either in great 
demand and scarce, or else there is quite a glut. Let any circumstance arise 
causing much demand and high prices for corn and roots, and then pigs, in 
dealer’s lingo, can “hardly be given away.” On the other hand, when* corn 
and vegetables are very cheap the demand for pigs immediately becomes brisk 
and prices high. Those who have been breeding pigs in the past have found 
such variations continually recurring, and this has no doubt to a large extent 
kept many farmers from going more largely into the business, lam, however, 
of opinion that such variations will seldom happen in the near future, when 
once the frozen meat trade gets fairly established ; and with our facilities for 
transportation, and the ease with which pork can be cured and shipped to any 
part of the world, it will be found to be one of the most profitable products for 
export, especially for pigs of good quality, weighing from l‘201bs. to lGOlbs. 
By this means a steady demand will be created, and will do much to advance 
the agricultural interests of the colonies. 

With our mild comparatively temperate climate pigs can he more profitably 
kept in many parts of these colonies than in any other part of the world ; but 
to bring about this one thing is necessary, viz., to so arrange the keeping and 
feeding of pigs as to be able to realise a maximum of profitable results from a 
minimum of expenditure, and to have things so managed as to be abb' to feed 
and attend properly to their wants without the employment of much labor. 

To produce pork at a profit, it must be a recognised fact that the pig is a 
grazing animal. This is one of the great secrets of success in profitable pig¬ 
keeping. If the keeping of pigs entails a large outlay of money for food and 
attendance they become an expensive luxury; therefore I would impress on 
those who wish to keep pigs profitably that they must buy as little as possible, 
must have as few whims as possible, and must be content to turn to good 
account everything that is on hand, or that may be nearest lo hand. 

Farmers who breed and rear pigs (and no farmer should be without some) 
should therefore provide paddocks, laid down with lucerne or clover, as a run, 
convenient to the homestead. The advantage of having them convenient is 
that if it is a dairy farm the whey or separated milk can be run in pipes from 
the dairy to the pig paddock, thus saving the expense of cartage. The area 
of the paddocks can be made according to ihe number of pigs intended to be 
kept, and several small paddocks will be found much better than one large one. 
By having several paddocks, the different classes of pigs can be kept separate; 
it is a very unsatisfactory way to keep all classes together. In the spring 
and summer months it is seldom the dry sows or stores require any extra feed, 
while it may be desirable to feed the weaners ; and, by having separate pad- 
docks, this can easily be accomplished. 

Shelter, of course, must be provided alike from the excessive heat of the sun 
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and the cold wet weather in winter. This shelter-shed need not be an expen¬ 
sive building—round posts, with saplings for joists, and the roof composed of 
straw, topped well up, and thatched. 

Water must also be provided. The importance of a constant supply of good 
water cannot be over-estimated ; therefore, where convenient, water should be 
laid on to water-troughs, or the paddock should enclose a small portion of a 
running stream. In no case should a swamp or marsh be included in a pig 
paddock. Where pigs have access to such places there is always a large per¬ 
centage of deaths from lung and other diseases. 

Sties must ,be provided for housing the breeding sows while they have 
litters. Expensive buildings are unnecessary for economical pig-keeping ; and, 
where timber is plentiful, good sties, with bark roofs, can be built at about 
40s. each. In selecting the site for sties, a high and dry foundation is 
essential, so that the liquid from the pens will rapidly drain away ; and a warm 
aspect is absolutely indispensable. 

The sow', when about to have pigs, should be put in her sty at least a week 
in advance, so that she shall become quiet and accustomed to the pen. 

The peiiod of gestation in the sow is sixteen weeks, and the young pigs can 
be weaned in from six to eight weeks, according to the condition of the sow. 
A good mother generally gets very thin, and it is well not to allow the pigs to 
remain too long on her. A sow will generally take the hog the fifth day after 
weaning the pigR. Some breeders state that a sow will mate with the hog a few 
hours after farrowing; but during all my experience I have never known such 
to be the case. It is a good plan to keep sows from overhung her young by 
fixing a round sapling round her stye 9in. from the floor, and Gin. from the 
wall; this protects them from being crushed when the mother lies down. 
Some sows eat their young, and when such is the case the most profitable plan, 
as a rule, is to turn them into bacon as soon as possible. 

The male pigs should be castrated when a month or five weeks old, so as to 
he thoroughly recovered before they are weaned. 

The Feeding of Pigs. 

As I have; previously stated, to produce pork at a profit, it must be a recog¬ 
nised fact that, during the growth of a pig it must be treated as a grazing 
animal, and the outlay for feeding and attendance, if proper paddocks are 
provided, will be a small item. 

The most important time a pig requires attention and feeding is when newly 
weaned for a few weeks, so as to keep them growing rapidly from that on until 
they are required to be topped up for bacon. If a good run is provided for 
them they will require little attention. 

The system adopted in many parts of New South Wales, where maize is 
largely grown for fattening pigs, is to turn the pigs at large into the crop ; and 
by adopting this method pigs can undoubtedly be fattened as cheaply as in any 
other part of the world. The pigs will harvest the grain cleaner and cheaper 
than by any other process. In South Australia, and other parts of Australia, 
where maize cannot be profitably grown, the same system could be adopted 
with regard to crops of peas, barley, or wheat. 

The statement that so many pounds of maize, barley, wheat, or peas will 
produce so many pounds of pork is plausible in theory, and strictly correct in 
a sense, but it does not always work out in practice all the same. It will only 
do so under certain conditions. Dry grain of any sort, fed alone, will not 
produce the best results, and the steaming dr boiling of grain entails too much 
labor and expense when prices are low, especially if a large number of pigs are 
intended to be fattened; therefore the most profitable system is to turn the pigs 
at large into the grain crop, and, during the time they are feeding'on the dry 
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grain, to allow, them some melons, pumpkins, mangolds, or other roots, and 
they will he found 1o increase in flesh rapidly, and the flesh will be of a more 
healthy and better description—the meat being of a firm, streaky nature, so 
much appreciated by all lovers of a slice of bacon. The public of the Australian 
colonies, as a rule, do not care for too much fat; the object, therefore, should 
be to produce meat that will be appreciated by the majority of the people. If 
the above system is carried out in the fattening of pigs, and they arc not 
allowed any pumpkins, melons, or roots, or other green food for one week 
previous to killing, not only will it he found a profitable undertaking, hut the 
produce will he of the highest quality. * 

Bacon-Curing under the Factory System. 

Like the dairying industry in latter years, the manufacture of bacon and 
hams has undergone great changes. The old expensive system of dry-salting 
has been almost entirely superseded by the less expensive method of curing with 
pickle in tanks. This method is not only less expensive, but it is the safest 
and most profitable for the climate of the Australian colonies. 

There is at the present t»me a new process coming into vogue, which is 
attracting considerable attention amongst bacon-curers. The process is called 
the 44 mild cure.” The discoverer of the new process of curing was, it appears, 
an eminent chemist—the late Mr. William Oake. of Ulster. In an experiment 
it is said he discovered that the antiseptic properties of salt were to he found 
apart from chloride of sodium (salt), and that the obnoxious effects of dissolving 
the albumen in the cubing process could, therefore, he avoided. This is 
supposed to be the key to the new system of curing. By the new pro¬ 
cess of treatment it is said that the ba^on and hams, although thoroughly 
cured with the very essence of salt, still retain all the albumen originally in 
the meat, and yet do not taste salty to the palate. By the new process the 
lean of the cured bacon remains soft and juicy, and natural in color; and the 
best proof of the value of the system is in the fact that where the mild euro 
has been adopted the bacon and hams will keep for any length of time in any 
climate. A great deal of labor, it is said, is saved by the new process, while 
the article put on the market is declared to be much superior in taste and flavor 
and quality to bacon cured on the old system. 

Whatever may become of the new process, whether a success or not, it is 
certain that the time has now gone past for farmers to kill and cure for sale 
their own pigs to best advantage. The trade now requires an article well got 
up and of uniform quality to bring the highest prices, and as a rule farmers 
have not the convenience for such work, and therefore are unable to compete 
against factories where they have all the latest appliances. It is therefore 
advisable for farmers either to co-operate and build a'factory, or to sell their 
pigs to some individual or company in the trade. 

A factory with a capacity for working from 120 to 150 pigs per week, with 
refrigerating room and all machinery required, can be erected for about £1,000, 
and pigs of an average weight of 125lbs. can be killed, cured, smoked, and 
made ready for placing on the market at a cost of 4s. per head. In these times 
of keen competition and low prices, to make bscon-cuiing a profitable industry 
no bacon should he held longer than from six weeks to two months, and hams 
from three to four months—the longer it is held the more weight it loses, and 
very often does not improve in quality. 

The following is the system adopted in curing bacon with pickle. It is 
necessary to have a number of tanks, either built of brick and cement, slate, or 
wood. If timber is the most easily got, 2Jln. planks well put together wilt 
answer. These tanks, if made 5ft. square by 40in. deep, will hold fifty ordinary 
sized pigs. Tanks sufficient for one week’s killing, with one spare tank for 
turning over the bacon, will be required. 
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Pigs that are to be killed should be kept without food for twelve or fourteen 
hours, and during that time should be yarded up adjoining the“ slaughter¬ 
house. In no case should pigs be driven or heated in any way just prior to 
killing. From the yards to the killing pen a small race can be made, where 
from six to eight at a time can be run in and killed; and the best method of 
killing is to stun the pig by a smart blow on the forehead, halfway between the 
eyes and the top of the head, with a hammer or similar weapon; then, before 
the pig can struggle, turn him square on his back, place a foot on each side of 
the head, facing the animal, holding the head down to the door by placing the 
left hand on the snout. Now place the point of the knife on the animal’s throat, 
at the same time looking over the carcass and pushing the knife in a straight 
line in the direction of the root of the tail. If you do not stick just right the 
tirst time, you will see why when the pig is opened. A little observation will 
enable you to become an expert pig sticker. 



The killing pen should be raised from the ground about 2ft. 6in., and the 
floor allowed about 2in. fall. The blood will then flow all into one corner, 
whore a receptacle can be placed underneath, and the blood all saved and used 
or sold for manure. From the floor of the killing pen the pigs can be drawn 
easily into the scalding vat, which should be placed adjoining the killing pen. 
A good size for the scalding vat is 6ft. long, 4ft, wide, and 2ft. Gin. high, and 
if a steam pipe is laid on from the boiler into the scalding vat the water can 
always be kept at a regular temperature—the best heat for scalding is 160°. 
Adjoining the scalding vat should be placed another vat of similar dimensions 
for cold water. After the pig is scraped it should be dropped into the vat of 
cold water, which will cleanse and cool the carcass and get the final scrape 
before being drawn up by the gamble on to the aerial tram, where the internals 
are removed and the backbone cut out, and then run into the factory, where 
they are allowed to haug till the follo wing morning, when they are cut up into 
flitches or full sides, according to the size of the pigs. 

As the carcasses are cut up the portions are laid on the floor of the factory 
(which should be made of concrete or flagged), flesh uppermost, and lightly 
powdered over with saltpetre, so as to drain off any blood. It can then be 
placed in the tanks for salting in the following manner:—Sprinkle the bottom 
of the tank with salt, then put in a layer of sides or flitches, sprinkle saltpetre 
over them lightly, and then salt and sugar. The next layer of sides or flitches 
is put in crosswise, and served in the same way, and so on until the tank is 
full. Then place a lid to fit inside the tank (inch battens 3in. apart will do); 
fix an upright on top of the lid to keep the bacon from rising when putting in 
the pickle. The pickle to be made as follows :—To every lOlba. of salt add 
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81bs. of dark-brown sugar, lib. of spice, and £lb. of sal-prunella. Make it 
strong enough to float an egg ; let it settle for some time, then skim, and it is 
ready to go on to the meat. 

At the end of forty-eight hours turn the meat over into another tank, taking care 
to put the sides that were on top in the bottom of next tank, treating it as regards 
saltpetre, salt, and sugar exactly the same as at first, and using the same pickle. 
It can then remain until the seventh day from when first put in. It can then be 
taken out, and stacked on the floor of the factory, putting some salt between 
each layer, but do not stack higher than four sides deep, until it has been on 
the floor for some days, when it should be turned over, and stacked higher 
each time until the fourth week from the day it went into the tanks; the bacon 
will then be cured. 

The bacon can then be placed in tanks containing cold water, and allowed 
to soak all night. Wash well with a brush, then hang up to dry, and when 
properly dry it can be trimmed and smoked. 

As hams require slightly different treatment from the bacon, separate tanks 
are required. Before placing the hams in the tank rub over the face of each 
one a thin layer of brown sugar. When the first layer is placed in the tank 
sprinkle over with saltpetre and salt, same as with the bicon, treating the 
balance the same as at first until the tank is full. Make the pickle same as 
for bacon, and leave the hams same time in tanks. Always letain tiie same 
pickle for the hams, and in no case use the bacon pickle for hams. The same 
pickle can be used for many years—the older the better; it only requires, 
when it becomes somewhat muddy, to be boiled and clarified. I have seen 
pickle which had been used in one factory for sixteen years, and that factory 
produces some of the best bacon and hams in Australia. 

Smoking Bacon and Hams. 

The smokehouse should be built according to the intended output of bacon 
and hams, and the walls of the building should not be less than 12ft. high. 
One of the principal things in smoking bacon is to have the smoke as cool as 
possible before coming into contact with the bacon, and to assist tins it is well 
to put a floor 6ft. 6in. or 7ft. from the ground, just allowing a slight opening 
between the flooring boards to allow the smoke to make its way up to where 
the bacon is hung. The flitches or hams .should be hung as close together as 
not to touch, so as to allow the smoke to penetrate every portion. A small 
slide can be put in the gable of the smokehouse to regulate the smoke as 
required. A place should be made in the centre of the floor, say 6t’t. by 3ft., 
where the sawdust is placed. This is lighted, and if the door is kept closed 
there will be, no flame, but the sawdust will smoulder and cause a great 
quantity of smoke. From twenty-four to forty-eight hours will suffice to 
properly smoke the bacon if the weather is suitable, after which it may be 
packed and forwarded to market. 

Where teatree (Melaleuca) is obtainable it is excellent for smoking; it 
imparts a flavor to the bacon which is much appreciated by many people. 

Mild-cube Bacon. —In all of the large cities of Britain and the European 
continent the public demand is for mild-cure bacon. The system of cure is 
very simple and perfect, but requires expenditure of at least £1,000 on the 
plant for carrying it out. By this process the albumen of the moat is retained 
and is not coagulated, so that the bacon is devoid of excessive salt, is by no 
means hard or dry, and there is no loss of weight in the curing. A factory 
costing £2,000 to construct could easily cure 400 pigs per day. The process 
takes about a month to complete, but after the first day .there is no further 
labor involved. 
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POTATOES. 

An interesting report has been issued by the Texas Experiment Station on 
trials with potatoes. The different varieties were planted in 50ft. rows, there 
being 3ft. 6in, between the rows and 14in. between the setts, which were cut 
to two eyes, “ seed ends” being rejected. The drills were 4in. deep, and the 
setts were covered by means of a broad sweep run once between the rows, 
which operation left a ridge above each row. These ridges were left until the 
plants began to show, when a light harrow was run over the ground to pull the 
ridges down somewhat and kill any weeds. Shallow cultivation after each rain 
was given up till blooming time. 

Fifty varieties were tested, most of them being unknown to South Australia. 
Euily Puritan, Early Ohio, and Bliss* Triumph yielded at the rates of 
295Abush., 277£bush., and 27o£bush. of large potatoes per acre respectively, 
while Early Hose, Beauty of llebron, and White Elephant yielded at rate 
of 21 bush., lbObush., and 132£bush. respectively. Bliss’ Triumph is 
described as a large round smooth tuber of light-red color, a good keeper, 
early, and the most popular variety in the South. Early Ohio is large, round 
to oblong, dull white in color, a good keeper, early, and an excellent variety 
lot spring crop. Early Puritan in only medium early, with smooth, oblong 
white tubers. 

Various fertiliser tests were conducted. The best yield was obtained from 
the use of 3u0lbs. bone black mixed with 2001 bs. potassium sulphate per acre, 
the yield of Triumph variety with this mixture being equal to 3b3bush. per 
acie, the net profit from the use of the fertiliser being $35 per acre, about £7, 
but 300ibs. of bone black gave an equal amount of profit; 160lbs. potassium 
muriate gave a profit of $33. In every case in which nitrate of soda was used 
the crop was actually less than where no fertiliser was applied. The writer 
of the report states that generally sandy loams are deficient in potash and 
heavy clay soils in phosphoric acid, and that if the grower has plenty of 
wood ashes or barnyard manure it will not pay him to invest largely in 
commercial fertilisers at present high prices. In arriving at the protit or loss 
the potatoes are valued at 50 cents a bushel ^say 2s.J. Bone black cost £4, 
muriate of potash £10, sulphate of potash £11, and nitrate of soda £12 10s. 
per ton. 

Experiments in storing the tubers were also undertaken. Treating with 
Bordeaux mixture, slacked lime, immersion for fifteen minutes and one hour in 
a 2 per cent, solution of sulphuric acid, and lime and sulphur sprinkled over the 
tubers did not give satisfactory results when tested on a small scale. 1 ubers 
in barrels of dry sand soon rotted; tubers put 2ft. under the soil and covered 
with 1ft. of earth, tiling to give ventilation being run through the centre, ail 
rotted in six weeks ; spread on the ground in partial shade and covered with 
2in. layer of hay, which was kept moist by sprinkling occasionally with water, 
the tubers kept fairly well until October, fully 50 per cent, being quite sound. 
Somo were not dug, but left in the ground, more earth being turned on the 
rows. Some tubers kept in good condition until February of the following 
year, fully 50 per cent, being sound in September. 

To grow a second crop the tubers should be allowed to ripen thoroughly 
before they are dug. Then spread them out in the sunlight for a few days 
until they assume a slightly green color; afterwards spread them on the 
ground in the shade, cover with straw, and keep damp. In two or three weeks 
the early varieties will show signs of growth, when they are ready for planting. 
Best results were obtained from large tubers cut to two eyes and planted 
immediately after cutting. 
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THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES ANI) HINTS FOR MAY. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry." 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

The eccentricities of the season are beginning to tell on vines in our drier 
localities. In many instances drought and heat combined to make them shed 
their leaves at an extremely early period of the year—February and March ; 
in fact, the leaves fell before the wood had time to ripen, an<l the straggly, 
denuded green shoots went far to disgust the, enterprising pioneers in vine¬ 
growing in the drier districts. The early April rains, followed on by com¬ 
paratively warm weather, in the day time at all events, have brought about a 
reaction, which can hardly be looked upon with favor. New leaves and shoots 
are rapidly developing, and many sore-tried vineyards are assuming the tender 
tints of the spring garb. Were it possible to imagine that these leaves could 
reach full development without being destroyed by early winter frosts, of which 
we have been having a taste lately, it is more than probable that by building 
up new reserve material and helping to ripen the wood their unseasonable 
appearance would be of some benefit to the plants. In the majority of cases, 
however, they will be shrivelled up by the first frosts, and the tender tissues of 
the unripened wood will suffer more than if this reawakening of vegetation had 
not taken place. 

The above, however, is only by way of introduction. It is necessry that 
growers should be brought to understand that during the past season vines have 
in reality suffered severely, not only in their fruit, but in their growth and 
development, and that during some seasons to come the effect of their sufferings 
will be expressed by weakness and inability to carry to perfection the heavy 
crops they may see fit to set. It need not therefore be urged that anything 
that can be done to mitigate the evil should be attempted by the 
careful and intelligent grower. And here let me say that under our conditions 
it is during the winter season that the grower can best help along his weakened 
vines. There are two antidotes to drought and weakness, and these are good 
winter cultivation and manures. 

Amongst the majority of South Australian growers it is the unfortunate and 
erroneous practice to defer the first cultivation of the soil until September. The 
reasons for this practice are obvious, if not convincing. Plough early and the 
weeds will grow vigorously, and you are then compelled to plough a second 
time; plough late and you are spared the expense of a second ploughing! It 
would be extremely unfortunate if we had no weeds, as I am afraid that if that 
were the case many growers would give up the tillage of the soil altogether. 

Now, what are the advantages of early ploughing in a dry country ? The 
answer appears to me obvious enough. From the spring forward the soil of a 
vineyard has been tramped down and become more or less consolidated, even 
constant shallow scarifyings contributing their share to this work. In conse * 
quence of this the winter rains that fall on untilled soils either run away or lie 
on the surface and disappear under the influence of evaporation. Were the soil 
opened out to a good depth the fertilising moisture would penetrate readily into 
the lower depths of the soil, where it becomes of immeasurable value during 
hot, dry summers. 

But, more than that, winter cultivation has other important objects. It aerates 
the soil, allowing the 0 x 5 gen of the air to act upon its various constituents* 
rendering them more readily available as plant-food; to promote the develop¬ 
ment of the soil bacteria, which carry on a similarly useful work, .From this 
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point of view the larger the surface of soil exposed to the action of the air the 
better, and I would therefore always recommend that the winter ploughing be 
given on a good deep furrow, not less than Gin. 

To sum up, the sooner the winter ploughing is started the better, and let it 
be complete and thorough. Between trellised vines a few furrows can always 
be opened out before the vines are pruned. This practice is therefore recom¬ 
mended as worthy of adoption. 

And then vines might be manured, and must be manured if they have made 
poor growth. Manuring should in reality be adopted as an annual practice, as 
is the case in the more advanced south of France districts ; but there are cases 
where it imposes itself upon the careful grower as an imperative necessity, and 
this is the case when plants have suffered considerably. The question of the 
kinds of manures to be used will vary considerably with soils and districts. It 
may, however, be stated in general that nitrogenous manures, such as nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of ammonia, &c., stimulate growth, and are therefore specially 
adapted to weak plants; that potassic manures induce generally heavy fructi¬ 
fication, whilst pbosphatie manures are required in far lesser quantities than by 
other plants. Sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda, according to circum¬ 
stances, should be used at the rate of 2cwts. to 4cwts. per acre; sulphate of 
potash. 2ewts. to 4cwts. ; kainit, 4cwts. to Gcwts.; and superphosphate about 
lewt. The different manures, unless one has a special object in view, can be 
used separately or conjointly, and in the latter case the relative proportions 
would, of course, be reduced. 

Apply manures early in winter before first ploughing, spreading uniformly 
over the soil. 

AUSTRALIAN AND FRENCH WINES. 

A Comparison, by E. Burney Young. 

The object of the following remarks is to examine the disparity which exists 
between the wines of Australia and those of European growth, either from the 
culture of the vine, the manufacture of the wine, or the methods of marketing, 
with a view to ascertain, not the excellence pertaining to Australian growths, 
but where they are susceptible of improvement. 

In point of climate Australia has certainly the advantage over most, if not 
all, of the vine-growing countries of Europe. In Australia there are no varia¬ 
tions during the maturing of the grape and the culminating vintage, such as 
occur, for instance, in France, where the climatic conditions are sometimes so 
unfavorable as to stamp the vintage of immense areas as very poor. On the other 
hand, centuries of experience have taught the French which are the best soils 
for certain classes of grapes. This remark may be allowed to stand, although 
it may not be wholly correct, because the question arises how far the original 
grapes have been modified by or adapted to the soil on which we see them 
to-day. The probable truth is that what we see to-day is the result of the 
two causes. There is, at any rate, a complete classification of the soils of 
France, and an experienced French vigneron would be able to say what 
class of vines would give the best results in certain districts; indeed, there 
are maps to show to within a few feet where one class of soil begins and the 
other ends. This valuable information Australia entirely lacks, and though 
in some cases the vines may have been planted upon the soils best suited to 
the grapes they produce, it is quite certain that many have not. In France it 
may be said—no matter how the result has been arrived at, whether by design 
or natural selection—that the best soils and the best grapes to produce a cer¬ 
tain class of wine go hand-in-hand. There is much to be done, it must be 
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admitted, in Australia before we can arrive at this perfection. Of late years 
much has already been done which is in the highest degree creditable to our 
growers, and when some of the vineyards are older, and the soil has become 
mellower, magnificent wines will no doubt be produced. There is one ques¬ 
tion, however, in connection with the selection of grapes which may very 
reasonably be raised, namely, the range of varieties which are grown in Aus¬ 
tralia. Though some excellent grapes are grown, such as the Cabernet and 
Shiraz, for dry red wines, the choice is limited. There are many excellent 
varieties grown in the Gironde and Burgundy districts which are practically, if 
not quite, unknown in Australia, as, for instance, the Merlot and the Verdot, 
which are universally used in the Gironde district, and others which are grown 
exclusively in the Burgundy districts. But the point does not altogether end 
here, for what proportion does Cabernet Sauvignon, for instance, the king, 
facile prmceps, of red-wine grapes, bear to other varieties planted? The 
answer, I fear, will not be by any means so satisfactory as one could wish. The 
limit of choice of grapes may not perhaps be a very great drawback, as those 
we have produce wine of fine quality, and there are some vineyards, no doubt, 
where the best kinds may be found to bear a good proportion to the in¬ 
ferior ; but this is certainly not the general rule. The next point to con¬ 
sider is the making and care of the wine. Methods in the colony have no 
doubt improved enormously of late years, but many of us have still much to 
learn from the French. In the first place, not enough importance has 
ordinarily been paid to the right time to pick the grapes, upon which so much 
depends. In cooler climates the grape may come to maturity for wine-making 
without practically ever becoming over-ripe, and may, so to speak, remain in a 
fit condition for wine-making for a much longer period than in a warmer 
climate, where the changes are very rapid. The desideratum is to ascertain 
the exact quantity of acidity that is required to make a wine of fine quality — 
neither too much nor too little. It is most important to bear in mind in this 
connection that the bouquet and flavor of a wine are entirely derived from the 
ethers which are formed by a combination of the acids and the alcohol, a 
process which continues, and is in fact accelerated, after the wines are bottled. 
Considerable judgment and experience are therefore required to determine the 
right moment to pick the grapes. In the matter of fermentation, good wmes 
have been made for centuries in certain countries, partly by reason of the 
climatic conditions at vintage being as a rule favorable, and not because any 
specially scientific methods have been adopted. But where, as is often the 
case in Australia, these conditions are not favorable, by reason of too great 
heat, artificial means must be found for regulating the temperatuie, in order to 
encourage the proper saccharine ferments and check the disease germs—a 
temperature which science approves generally at between 70° to 80° Fahr. In 
large cellars refrigerators might with great advantage and profit be adopted. 

In regard to the care of the wines, the management of a cellar is, as every 
cellar man knows, composed of a thousand and one little matters, and too much 
emphasis cannot be laid upon the extreme care and attention which the French 
ceHarman bestows upon his wines; always careful that everything in his cellar 
is perfectly sweet and clean, and for ever watchful of his wines that no secon¬ 
dary fermentation takes place. An ideal standard for a wine of a Burgundy 
character is a wine which has not too much acidity, is smooth and soft, without 
having any perceptible sweetness, yet does not taste dry, and, moreover, is not 
too alcoholic. To be more exact, the following is an analysis of a South Aus¬ 
tralian wine which has been very highly spoken of by some of the best judges 
in the London wine trade, and is appreciated by consumers who know a good 
wine:—Alcohol, 22 percent, proof; fixed acid, 04 deg., volatile acid, 0*03 
deg. (mere trace); sugar, 0*14 deg. (very small); tannin after fining, 0*12 deg*; 
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mineral matter, partly oxide of iron, 0*25 deg. A wine can only arrive at this 
state after maturity, during which the superfluous acids and other matters, 
such as the alkaline salts, are deposited. Hence, unless the wines are matured 
before bottling, these deposits will continue in the bottles, carrying with them 
some of the coloring matter. To make such a wine as above described, all 
these matters are of paramount importance, namely :— (a) Good grapes planted 
on suitable soils ; ( b) the right time to pick the grapes ; (c) good fermentation 
at the proper temperature, 70 deg. to 80 deg. Fahr.; (d) good cellars in which 
to mature them; (<?) constant attention and careful handling. These conditions 
the French either do not require to study, as they arc natural; or, where 
wanting, they arc supplied. The French grower seldom matures his wine 
himself. As soon as the fermentation has ceased he sells to the merchant, who 
prepares the wine for the market, and the latter has taken good care to provide 
himself with adequate, and in many cases princely, premises for the purpose, 
as witness the magnificent cellars at Bordeaux, Rheims, and elsewhere. 

1 propose now to examine what ground of complaint there is upon the part 
of the growers that their vintages have not received the best attention after 
they have left their hands. In the generality of instances a good case no 
doubt may be made out for the growers. Their wines certainly have not 
received the same care which is bestowed upon French wines, either on the 
part of the merchant or upon that of the consuming public. Australian wines 
all through the chapter are, so to speak, bottled to-day and drunk to-morrow, 
whereas foreign wines, on the contrary, are scared) ever put into consumption 
until they have received a certain bottle age. Forts are invariably laid down 
lor years before being put on the market. A merchant recently told me that 
he had an order for a dozen of Australian wine of a certain brand, that he 
sent to the bottlers for it, and that his man had to wait while the wine was 
being bottled! 

It is true that the consumer does not nowadays lay down his wine to the same 
extent as used to be the custom, but many do so still; and, in any case, the 
wholesale merchant, and often the shipper, holds considerable bottled stocks, 
which have more or less maturity, in bottle. In England there are practically no 
stocks of Australian wine in bottle. 

Then, again, Australian wines are very largely sold by grocers, who usually 
have no sufficient storage for wine, and the consequence is they are subjected 
to injurious temperatures. So far as regards those who buy their wines from 
the grocer, this is not an unmixed evil, as Australian wines would probably 
suffer to a less extent than French from this class of maltreatment, and it is 
probably one reason why they are popular with the grocers. But in a general 
comparison of the merits of Australian and foreign wines, the verdict being that 
of the general public, who are in blissful ignorance of the history and career of 
what they consume, the lack of proper treatment would tell against them, 
because the public have far greater opportunities of tasting foreign wines that 
have been properly handled. 

The management of the South Australian Government Dep6t has lost no 
opportunity of impressing upon merchants the importance of giving the wines 
a better chance than they have done hitherto, and in somej instances with 
marked success ; there are merchants who can now show*Australian wines with 
a good bottle “ smack,” and the intrinsic value of these wines is nearly double 
the value of what it was when they were bottled. Certainly there are manv 
European wines of inferior quality which are sold at double the selling price of 
these wines, as actual comparisons have shown, both in reds andj whites. But 
the wines must be matured before any attempt is made to lay them down in 
bottle, otherwise the result will be disastrous, and after twelve months they 
would probably have to be disgorged. 
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In conclusion, it is fair to assume that, if our wines are made and handled 
upon sound principles, which the intelligence of the growers is fully equal to, 
and with the fine natural advantages with which the colony is blessed, they will 
not want for a market, and it should “ warm .our hearts with proud desire of 
bold-faced victory.” 


THE SELECTION AND PLANTING OF FRUIT 

TREES. 

COMF1LBD BY GEORGE QUINN, INSPECTOR OF FltUIT* 

Land intended for planting should be thoroughly prepared some time before¬ 
hand, and if it be virgin scrub or forest land a crop of cereals or vegetables 
should be taken off before planting fruit trees. 

Heavy clay soils are not the most suitable for fruit trees, but should such 
be used provision must be made for under drainage. In all cases the land 
should be broken up thoroughly, keeping the subsoil in its natural position. 
In large plantations this is best done by a strong subsoil plough following in 
the ordinary turning plough’s furrow, thus breaking the soil to about 18in. or 
20in. deep. Soils that are saturated and boggy in winter in spite of draining 
should not be planted. Frosts are usually more severe and late in low-lying 
flats ; consequently these should be avoided as far as practicable, and gentle 
undulations or hillside slopes be chosen. 

Peach, apricot, cherry, and all the citrus fruits do not thrive in cold saturated 
soils, but require well-drained situations. Plums will put up with more 
moisture in the soil than any other fruits. Pears and quinces may be said to 
come next, while apples producing fruits of a long-keeping character should 
not be grown in very damp situations. 

In nearly every locality a windbreak is necessary, and if it be at all possible 
a good belt of trees—not a couple of rows—should be planted ; or if natural 
timber be present, a strip, say of two or three chains wide, should be retained 
on the sides exposed to cold, cutting, or hot, withering winds. In many places 
the soil is limited, and paling or galvanized-iron fences may be put up, close to 
which, on the inside, rows of almonds or loquats should be planted, as they will 
pay for the space they occupy and give shelter as well. Barrels or sugar baskets 
are not good protectors, as they tend to draw ” the growths up in a weakly 
condition. 

The ultimate dimensions of the trees should be considered in connection 
with the soil and other conditions when planting, as in rich soils the trees will 
grow strongly and spread over a much wider area than in those of a poor quality. 
For the convenience of working the trees should be planted on the “ square ” 
principle. They are then equidistant from each other, and a free passage of 
light and air is assured. 

About 20ft. apart can be taken as a suitable distance to plant apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, peaches, apricots, oranges, and lemons on the average soils of 
South Australia, but in richer soils greater spaces are necessary unless the trees 
are sharply pruned. At 20ft. apart about 108 trees can be set out on an acre; at 
24ft., seventy-five trees; and at 30ft., forty-eight trees. In small home gardens, 
where space is limited, trees may be set at 16ft., or even less* but they require 
sharp pruning to keep them within bounds. 

The season for the autumn planting of citrus trees is too far advanced now, 
and it is therefore advisable to stay operations until the early spring. Deciduous 
trees should be got in without delay. They should be purchased from a 
reliable nurseryman who has a reputation and trade to lose if he defrauds the 
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purchaser in respect to the accuracy of names, stocks used, &c. In selecting 
the various trees, see that the plums are worked on myrobalan stocks, not on 
common plum seedling or suckers. Pears should be on pear seedling stocks, 
and apples should be double worked or worked on growths from blight-proof 
roots not less than 6 in above the surface of the ground. The reason for this 
is that trees worked lower are apt, if covered by soil or mulch as high as the 
union, to send out adventitious roots and thus discard the original blight-proof 
roots. The apricot is brst on apricot roots, and peach upon peach, but at the 
Fame time, in veiy dry soils, apricots may be put on almonds, and peaches 
upon plums for ver) wet cold localities, but neither can be claimed ns a com¬ 
mercial success. 

Every precaution against the introduction of pests should be taken, and if 
the trees on arrival at the orchard could be completely submerged in a strong 
solution of tobacco and soap mixture for about fifteen minutes much vermin 
would be avoided. Citrus trees could be treated with strong resin wash to 
destroy scale insects. 

In selecting trees, do not be misled by their sizes, as a medium sized, stout, 
clean barked tree is always more satisfactory than a skyscraper. A tree com¬ 
posed of one straight clean stem is desirable, as then the grower can cut the 
stems to a suitable length and form the trunk in keeping with requirements. 
About “ knee high ’’ is a good useful length to sever the stem to frame a sturdy 
weight-resisting tree. If the tree has been framed, select about three strong, 
fiun branches that radiate at equal degrees from the stem with about 4in. to 
fiin. between each other and retain these as the main arms. These should be 
cut back to about two or three good buds. This will avoid the formation of 
weakly forks, as the arm junctions swell with growth. The roots of the young 
trees should receive attention. If the trees have been out of the soil for a few 
hours pretty well all the fibrous roots will perish ; consequently under such 
conditions they should be thinned out carefully. All broken roots should be 
cleanly severed above the bruise and the cut should be made beneath or on the 
under side of the root. 

It is sometimes necessary to put a stake to support young newly-planted trees, 
but this is not absolutely needful, and may be dispensed w r ith in nicely-sheltered 
positions. If stakes are used, care should be taken to avoid mutilating the roots 
when driving them down. They should be on the side of the prevailing wind. 
On the whole, it may be fairly inferred that only a small proportion of the 
short-trunked sturdy trees of more recent plantings will require staking. 

There are other considerations, such as suitable fencing, to keep out ground’ 
vermin, which must be properly attended to if the trees are to be a success. 

The following is tt list of some of the most suitable trees for planting for 
commercial purposes. Do not plant a large number of varieties, but confine 
your attention to a few of the best of each class. Take into consideration any 
advantages of closeness to markets or proved capabilities of the locality for pro¬ 
ducing the finest early, medium, or late fruits, and go straight for that particular 
object. A large collection may, during occasional years, yield the best return, 
hut the grower who finds what he can grow thoroughly well in his particular 
locality, and specialises on that, will come out top during a run of seasons: — 


APPLES. 

Eabit (for Local Markets only).— Dessert: Mr. Gladstone, Early Margaret, 
Irish Peach, Devonshire Quarrenden, Hibston Pippin. Kitcfan: Mobb's Royal, 
Lord Nelson* Lord Suffield. 

Late (for Ekport and Keeping),—Cleopatra, Jonathan, London Pippin, 
Northern Spy, Rome. Beauty, Strawberry Pippin, Dunn's Seedling, Stone 
Pippin, Buncombe. 
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Should the intending planter be aware that some of the above will not thrive 
under his peculiar conditions from the following supplementary list others 
could be selected of good quality :—Dumelow’s Seedling, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Adams’ Pearmain, Ksopus Spit/.enburgh, Calville Blanche, Cornish Aromatic, 
New Town Pippin, Pomme de Niege, Shockley, Scarlet Nonpareil, Winter (or 
Scarlet) Pearmain. 

This may appear a formidable list, and a contradiction to the above advice re 
selecting only a few, lmt it must be distinctly undei stood that probably in no 
locality in this colony can more than a dozen of the sorts named herein he 
brought to the highest state of excellence. 

PEARS. 

Early (for Local Markets only).—Citron de* Carmen, Jargonelle, Doyenne 
D’Kte, Williams’ Bon Chretien (known here as Duchess). 

Mid-season (Local Market).— Poire du Berriays, Beurre Capiaumont, Beurre 
Diel, Durondeau. Flemish Beauty, Gansell’s Bergamot, Marie Louise (shy 
hearer), Doyenne du Cornice. 

Winter (Keeping or Export).— Glou Moreeau (known here as late Duchess', 
LTnconnuc, Josephine de Malines, Madame (’ole. Vicar of Winkfield (known 
also here as Napoleon), Winter Nelis (shy bearer), Uvodnle’s St. Germain, 
Swan Egg, Catillac. 

APRICOTS. 

Early. —Oullin’s Early Peach (improved), Newcastle Early, Red Masculine, 
Shipley’s Blenheim 

Medium and Late— Moorpark, Hemskirke, Royal, Camphellfield Seedling. 

CHERRIES. 

Early Purple Guigne, Eaily Twyford, Biggareau Napoleon, Waterloo, St. 
Margarets. 

NECTARINES. 

Early. —Hunt’s Tawny, Klruge, Irrewaira. 

Medium.'— Shorlands’s Tawny, Balgownn. 

Late. —Vietoiin, Stanwiek. 

PEACHES 

Early Market. — Dessert: Briggs’ Red May, Amsden’s June, Alexander’s 
Early, Early llivi rs, Early Silver, Halos’ Early, Beatrice. 

Mid-season. — Desseit: Royal George, Eaily Crawford, Noblesse. 

After Mid-season (Dessert, Drying or Canning).—Sea Eagle, Comet, Sal- 
way, Lady Palmerston, Mtiir, Foster, PRberta, Orange Cling (Nieoi’s), Lemon 
Cling. 

PLUMS. 

Early (for Local Markets).—Rivers’ Early Prolific, Early New Orleans, 
Green Gage, Angelina Burdett. 

M id-season (Dessert and Preserving).*—Kirk’s, Reine Victoria, Prince 
Englebert, Washington. 

Late (Drying, Dessert, or Preserving. — Ickworth Imperatrice, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, Fellemberg, Egg Plum (yellow), French Prune, Pond’s Seedling, 
JefFersons, Belle de Septembre, Coe’s Late Red, Reine Claud du Bavay. 

Of the comparatively new Japanese Plums, Simoni, Kelsey, Satsuma, General 
Saigo, Bohtan, Golden Heart, have all been found to bear freely and their fruits 
dry fairly well. 


Windjkreak for Sea Coast. —The cluster pine (I 1 , pinaster) will grow in 
almost pure sand, right close to the sea, and grows very quickly. It produces 
Bordeaux turpentine. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR MAY. 

By Georg k Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

The season for harvesting most of our fruit crops has passed, and the time 
arrived for attention to be given to planting young trees, cultivating the soil, 
and priming the deciduous varieties of fruit trees. 

In a separate article the former subject has been discussed and needs no 
further comment. The cultivation, which should begin at this time of the year, 
has a very important hearing upon the fruit trees in this dry climate. There 
are not many orchards in this colony that are planted in positions which render 
the trees liable to injury by excessive moisture; consequently it is of the utmost 
importance that all the rain which falls upon the surface of the soil should be 
retained, and allowed to soak down as deeply and evenly aR possible. 

There is no method at present known by which this can be so thoroughly 
accomplished as by a good early ploughing. Formerly an advocate of shallow 
cultivation, 1 have, during the last few seasons, endeavored to closely watch 
the results of the two methods as practised in this colony, and have come to the 
conclusion that deep and early ploughing is the most successful, and enables 
the trees to bear up against drought much better. One of the advantages of 
early ploughing is that it causes the rain to soak in much more evenly over the 
surface 1 of the orchard, thus giving each tree its share. As a rule the tramp¬ 
ing down of the surface around the trees, which is occasioned during the fruit 
harvest, leaves a smoothened and almost impervious sloping floor from which 
the water runs into the spaces between the trees or to any lower spot. The 
ploughing which is given now should throw the soil away from the tree stems, so 
that if it becomes saturated sufficiently to allow the water to run in the furrows 
it may he conducted along the rows instead of midway between them. There 
are a few orchards in this colony planted in low-lying spots, where, if this rule 
he practised, damage to the roots through excessive cold and moisture would 
ensue; consequently the opposite course lias to be pursued, and the soil ploughed 
towards the stems, so that when completed the trees stand each on a mound, 
and a furrow drain iuiir midway between each row of trees, hut these instances 
are few indeed. 

There is not space in brief notes of this kind to enter fully into the subject 
of pruning fruit trees, but one very important consideration may be mentioned 
in connection with the hearing the past dry summer must have upon our 
priming operations. Many of the different sorts of trees in the districts most 
seriously affected by drought have made scanty growth, and until the rains 
of a few weeks ago the formation of fruit buds seemed to be hopelessly 
checked, as the foliage began to fall from the trees; but the rain has had a 
wonderful effect upon the trees, and some hopes of a moderate percentage of 
developed fruit buds being now in view, the trees should be encouraged to hold 
their foliage as long as possible, so that the delayed buds may ripen. 

This assistance can best be given by refraining from pruning while the foliage 
adheres to the twigs; the buds will then get a complete share of the lingering 
vegetation until it finally ceases for the season. 

It will be noted that very little growth of new branches has been made by 
many trees, and, arguing generally, it may fairly be inferred that root-action 
has almost ceased, causing many of the smaller sensitive fibres to perish. This 
is a had condition for trees to reach, and indicates a backward movement 
unless measures are taken to check the same. Where a light pruning is given 
much lateral growth—chiefly fruit wood— will die back, and will have to be 
removed in the courie of a couple of seasons, and at the same time growth at 
the points of leading shoots are checked. The only way to rectify matters where 
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these conditions prevail is to prune hard, recover the balance between roots and 
branches, and thus assist the trees to regain lost ground. 

The present is a very good time to apply a dressing of a slowly-dissolving 
manure, such as bonedust, as the moisture in the ground during the winter 
renders a large poition of the raanurial qualities available to the plants in 
spring, when vegetation begins, and a diain upon the plant-food of the soil 
commences. 

The ties on budded stock should be examined, and where the buds have 
“ taken ” the binding may be removed, but still refrain from cutting away the 
stock above the “ bud 99 which has been inserted. Stones of peach and apricot 
should be put in as soon as possible, if a regular germination is desired. 

As the winteT goes on, and the bark is softened by moisture, every oppor¬ 
tunity should be taken to scrape away the rough dead bark*from the stems of 
all apple, pear, and quince trees in gardens whe re the codlin moth has made 
its appearance. Such scrapings should be caught as they fall and burnt at once. 
All bandages must now be removed from the above-named trees, and be cither 
burnt or disinfected with sulphur fumes or boiling water, after which any that 
are sound should be preserved for next season. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR MAY. 

By George Quikn. 

The rain showeis and the mild sunshine having followed each other in 
regular succession during April, most early crops of vegetables are now making 
splendid progress. So are all kinds of weeds, and no time must be lost now in 
using^the hoe freely before the weeds damage the crops by stealing their food 
and ciowding them out of a proper supply of sunlight and fresh air. Opinions 
differ on the types of hoes to use in a vegetable garden. My leanings and 
practices prejudice me in favor of the Dutch or “ push 99 types in preference to 
u chopping 99 hoes. The user of a Dutch hoc need not tread upon the ground 
after breaking it up, and this is veiy important, as the weeds lie loosely upon 
the surface and the sun and wind soon kills them, while a more complete aeration 
of the soil is accomplished. 

Where crops are in acti\e giowth a light top-dressing of such manures as 
sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate, and guano, sprinkled along the rows 
prior to hoeing, so that it is gently worked into the soil, will prove of great 
benefit. These very soluble manures are of the greatest benefit to vegetable 
crops when several light dressings are given in this manner during the growing 
period, aw the plants are in a fit condition to utilise practically the whole of the 
fertilising elements. Growing crops of turnips, swedes, carrots, parsnips, beets, 
lettuces, radishes, and spinach should be thinned carefully, and as far as the 
root crops are concerned the ultimate dimensions of the roots must be borne in 
mind when this work is in progress. 

Potato crops should be hoed now and mounded up. The old stems require 
to be cut away from asparagus beds, and the surfaces of these and rhubarb beds 
dressed with well-rotted manure. 

Transplantings of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, kohlrabi, celery, onions, 
beets, &c., may still be carried on vigorously* 

During the wet cold winter months peas and potatoes do not thrive, and 
frosts arc apt to destroy the blooms of the former and tope of the latter; conse¬ 
quently sowings and plantings should be finished for eany crops. 

Sowings should still be made in seed beds of onion, leek, cabbage,. cauli- 
flower, lettuce, beets. &c., and in the open continue sowing broad beans, carrots, 
parsnips, prickly spinach* 
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Late-fruiting tomato plants should be trimmed out, and the fruits exposed to 
the sun as much as possible—otherwise they will not ripen, or fully developed 
fruits may be gathered and placed in a sunny position to ripen. Unless diseases 
have been noted upon them, the old haulms of melons, tomatoes, French beans, 
and any other summer vegetables should be heaped together and rotted down 
for manurial purposes. Continue to stake peas well up off the wet ground, and 
do not hoe too closely to the stems of these plants. 

The earthing up of celery for blanching purposes must be closely watched 
and performed from time to time, only permitting the topmost foliage to be 
uncovered. It is ft good practice to fold some strong paper or other soft 
substance around the stems before banking the soil around them, as by this 
moans particles of earth are prevented from falling down between the fleshy 
stems. Of course great care in folding the stems closely back into their natural 
positions will avert this, but much longer time is required at each earthing up. 


PURCHASE OF PHOSPHATIC FERTILISERS. 

The Tyneside manure merchants (England) have issued a warning to pur¬ 
chasers of phosphatic manures, which bears out in every particular the 
utterances by Pr fessor Lowrie, lioseworthy Agricultural College, South Aus¬ 
tralia, upon the same subject. All phosphatic manures arc valued for the 
soluble phosphoric acid contained in them—that is, soluble in water. The 
insoluble phosphoric acid is not at once available for the crop, but may in course 
of time be rendered available through action of the acids of the soil and 
atmosphere, and no account should be taken of the presence of insoluble phos¬ 
phoric acid when purchasing the fertiliser. The amount of insoluble phos¬ 
phoric acid in such fertilisers may be as much as 2 or 3 per cent., and 
unscrupulous manure merchants are in the habit of adding the insoluble to the 
soluble phosphoric acid contents of their fertilisers, whilst the honest merchant 
separates the two in his statement of analysis, so that, w hilst his article may 
really be exactly similar to that of his rival in business, it is made to appear 
much poorer, and the opponent receives a higher price. Speaking of super¬ 
phosphates, the merchants say : — 

The commercial value of a superphosphate entirely depends upon its guaranteed minimum 
percentage of soluble phosphate, though all superphosphates, of whatever strength, contain at 
tho very least 2 per cent, of insoluble phosphate. Some unscrupulous dealers, however, by 
adding the solahle and insoluble phosphates together convey an entirely false impression of tho 
strength of the manure, and secure for themselves thereby at least an extra 2s. 6d. per ton 
profit. A superphosphate, for example, of '->8 to 30 per cent, soluble phosphate and 2 to 3 
per cent, insoluble phosphate contain a total of 30 to 33 percent, phosphates lime, but is only 
sold by the manufacturer as a 28 per cent, manure. A superphosphate invoice, therefore, 

id of a guaranteed 
sers and Feeding 

, __ ___ 4 ,, Farmers are con¬ 

sequently warned against accepting invoices of this character, which are usually intended not 
only tomako the superphosphates appear of higher analysis and commercial value than they 
really are, but to handicap the honest dealer who strictly retails the same strength as he 
himself purchases wholesale. This warning, however, does not invariably apply to bone 
manures. 

Ta.brs on Vetches, —These plants are legumes, and help to enrich the soil 
with nitrogen—the most valuable and costly ingredient in the land. They do 
well on a lime soil. The seed may be drilled or harrowed in, and April or 
May are the proper months to sow, Two bushels of seed, together with Ibush. 
of rye or oats will be sufficient. The latter plants serve for the legumes to 
climb upon. 
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HOUSEHOLD PARLIAMENTS. 

None others of our Branches have yet followed the example of that of Mil- 
licent by establishing Household Parliaments, consisting of mothers, fathers, 
daughters, and sons willing to meet at certain fixed periods to exchange prac¬ 
tical ideas and useful recipes, as well as to exhibit and test examples of each 
others’ products and handiwork. This is a really valuable innovation, and most 
worthy of consideration by every Branch of the Bureau. A quarterly meeting 
of all the families and friends of members of each of the Branches would give 
an astonishing impetus to the work and practical usefulness of the Bureau, and 
help to lighten the monotony of life for the younger people. At Millicent the 
meetings are held monthly. A lady usually presides, some member generally 
reads a practical paper upon some household subject, and several members will 
hand in recipes that have been tested and proved to be good. At intervals the 
members hold a social. 

The General Secretary of the Bureau desires that members will take this 
matter into earnest consideration, and take steps, if approved, for the inaugura¬ 
tion of a Household Parliament for each particular Branch. The wisdom of our 
1,500 members will most probably suggest improvements upon /he constitution 
and method of working of these Household Parliaments. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Pickled Green Tomatoes. —These make a very nice pickle. Prepare a 
pickle in proportions as follows:—Malt vinegar, 2 pints; brown sugar, 5lbs.; 
bruised cinnamon paste, loz. ; bruised cloves, ^oz.; bruised capsicums, ^oz. 
Boil the vinegar and spices for ten minutes, then dissolve the sugar in the 
liquor, strain through flannel to remove the spices, and boil the liquor. Mean¬ 
while the green tomatoes should have been selected, cleansed, remove the stems, 
cut into slices half an inch thick, place on dish and sprinkle liberally with salt 
on each layer, let stand twelve to fifteen hours. Then drain, place in an enamelled 
pan with fresh water over a fire. Change water several times to extract 
excess salt. When thoroughly scalded and partly cooled strain off the water 
and place in the boiling syrup above-mentioned, simmer until tender, then lift 
out the slices and place in jars. Next day draw off the pickle, boil again, and 
pour boiling hot over the slices, and tie down when cool. 

Pickled Cucumbers. —In Russia, Germany, and America thousands of 
acres are cultivated for pickling cucumbers alone. The u cukes ” are from 
ljin. to 4in. long, medium between these sizes being most in demand. A 
strong supersaturated solution of salt in pure soft water (brine strong enough 
to float an egg) is all that is wanted for pickling the fruits. Gather them after 
the dew is oft' and before they get hot, place them in the cask, pour the brine 
over till they can be perfectly covered with it, place a board on top to keep the 
“cukes” under, and do not use any iron or limestone as a weight. The best 
thing is a piece of stick to prop the board down on the fruit. Keep the barrel 
in a cool place, and add more salt as the brine becomes weakened by “exos¬ 
mosis ” of the watery part of the fruit and absorption of the salt. 

To Preserve Quinces. —Take large quinces, wipe, peel, core, and slice them, 
or cut into quarters. Directly the slices or quarters are cut place them in cold 
water to which loz. common salt to the. gallon has been added. This is to 
preserve the color. When enough is ready for preserving place in the pan and 
cover with boiling water. Simmer gently until tender. When tender, lift with 
a skimmer and slide on to flat dishes. Continue boiling the quinces in the same 
water until they are cooked. Put the parings and rough pieces in the same. 
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water in which you have cooked the quinces, and simmer gently one hour, 
keeping closely covered all the time; then strain and measure, and to every 
pint of liquid allow lib. of sugar. Stir over the fire until the sugar is dissolved; 
bring quickly to a boil; boil rapidly ten minutes, skimming as the scum comes 
to the surface. Now put in the quinces, and boil until they clear, tender, 
and red. If you wish them bright-colored keep the kettle close covered while 
the quinces are in. When done lift into glasses or jars, give the syrup another 
boil until it jellies, pour it over the quinces, and stand aside to* cool. When 
cold tie up. 

To Destroy Mice, Cockroaches, &c. —One of the simplest and most 
effectual means of getting rid of these pests from the house is a mixture of 
equal parts of plaster of Paris and flour. This must be kept dry, and placed in 
small receptacles about the places infested. The vermin attracted by the flour, 
swallow a quantity of the plaster of Paris, which on coming in contact with the 
moisture in the stomach sets hard, causing acute indigestion and death. Mice 
destroyed by this means cause no unpleasant smell about the house. 


THE FARM. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry” 

By W. Lowrik, M.A., B.Sc., Principal Agricultural College, 
Roseworthy, South Australia. 

The clouds consign their treasures to the fields at last, and farmers ‘ fc looking 
lively gratitude ” can proceed with seeding operations. Whoso has not sold 
his ha\ will regret his holding it; but the promising opening of the season will 
soften the “ I told you so ” from the neighbor who has realised. We have had 
on the College Farm 2*87in. of rain during the month; vegetation has burst 
forth rapidly, and feed growing apace promises a good lambing season. 
Fallows, though cleaner than last year, are showing a good germination of weeds 
as an earnest of clean crops this season. I notice that fallows are open, and 
arc demanding more harrowing than in some seasons—harrowing not simply to 
secure a tilth, for that is good, but by way of sufficiently consolidating the soil 
as a seed bed. 

Wheat put in some weeks ago is through and looking healthy. It is growing so 
rapidly ns the ground is so warm that there will be a tendency for it to become 
proud. Early wheats especially will, I think, be prone this season to shoot up 
with few stems. If we get good rains again shortly this tendency may not be in 
evidence, but if the weather becomes dry again we will have crops badly tillered. 
When crops exhibit symptoms of becoming too rank, when they do not tiller 
sufficiently, and they begin to grow proud it is well to have them fed down 
with sheep. In an"early season this feeding down can often be done with 
much advantage to the crop, especially on light land, where the treading of the 
sheep is often better than the heaviest rolling. But feeding down is not to be 
practised in this colony without discretion and careful cogitation, for the dry 
springs or early summers from which wc so often suffer play havoc with a crop 
that has been fed down late. Only early or very rank crops should, I think, be 
fed down, and the feeding down should be done by a shepherded flock so that 
it may be graced evenly. To turn in sheep in wheat, shut the gates, and leave 
them may prove disastrous work, as parts of the crop may be fed quite bare 
while other parts may be scarcely touched, and the last state of that crop will 
be worse than the first. Early-sown crops may be harrowed during the 
latter part of May. A good harrowing to the crop is almost invariably 
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beneficial* It is to be considered a very important operation, and should be 
carried out boldly and energetically on land that is heavy and has a 
tendency to set hard. It opens the surface and lessens evaporation from the 
land ; it allows a better circulation of the air in the surface soil; it mulches, so 
to speak, the ^oung wheat with soil; it brings about greater tillering or 
stooling; and it destroys many weeds which are but in their first leaves and are 
not firmly rooted. Harrowing can be done in May, June, July, or August, 
according to the climate of the district, and in the South-East it should be 
carried out in the spring. In this district in an average winter the land is too 
soft in the end of June, in July, and in August to allow of a team working over 
the crop; hence if harrowing is not done early it cannot he done at all. But 
later seeding cannot of course be neglected in favor of harrowing early-sown 
crops, and when seeding is over early fallowing demands attention, so that 
unless a man has a relatively large number of horses he has no. option but to 
neglect some of the harrowing. In this climate one almost requires to double 
bank his working teams during May, June, July, and August. I often think 
that it would pay handsomely to buy teams in April in cxccrs of what 
are required the other eight months of the year and sell again at the 
end of August or in September. On this farm I believe it would pay 
handsomely to put on an extra ten horses for these four months, even 
though they brought a total of £60 or £80 less when sold than was paid 
for them when purchased, and this would not often occur. One bushel per 
acre over the 500 acres of crop would not 1 know measure the gain resulting 
from having seed in earlier and harrowing and fallowing done betimes. Last 
winter allowed of harrowing at midwinter or later, and I noticed a distinct 
gain where it was done. In harrowing one should not be nervofts about over¬ 
doing the good thing. I have seen crops that seemed almost buried alive— 
harrowed out of sight almost—which benefited much by the apparent rough 
treatment. On light lands of course one has to think twice before harrowing, 
because the soil already open is so easily moved that the crop may suffer. In 
France w’hnt is called ploutrage is practised on light lands instead of harrowing; 
it is simply a levelling of the surface soil, not by rolling, but by dragging 
harrows turned upside dowrn over the crop. Instead of harrows so placed a 
heavy rail is often drawn over light lands. The harrowing should be done at 
right angles to the drilling, and if the land has not been harrowed after the 
drill at seed time the crest of the little ridge between the rows of plants will 
he found to fly” readily under the harrows in suitable weather. 

I will now follow up as promised notes for last month on manures, and will 
indicate briefly the mode of valuation of some manures. Of course it is 
understood that the valuation of a manure may not be its absolute relative 
value. To determine this experiments have been conducted in different 
countries, hut the results are not yet sufficiently definite or decisive to admit of 
valuations being so based, and, accordingly, such valuations as are made are 
based on the market values of the different manures prevailing for the time 
being. In last month’s Journal this season’s prices of various manures was 
quoted. I will take the prices there given as the basis for the following 
valuations :—English superphosphate (mineral), 35 to 38 per cent., rendered 
soluble, is quoted at £5 per ton. Therefore, taking 36 per cent, as the average* 
we get 2s. 9Jd. as the price of the unit, or each 1 per cent, rendered soluble 
for £*V = ‘Js. 9id- nearly. In the same list English superphosphate 26 per 
cent, rendered soluble is quoted at £4 10s. per ton. This is much dearer 
than 36 per cent, at £5, for | gs. = 3s. 5Jd. nearly. The sample quoted at 
£4 10$. is worth, relatively to that quoted at £5, only £3 12s. per toil, for 
2s, 9Jd. X 26 £3 12s. The second sample (26 per cent.) is worth less pSr 

ut|it than the first sample (36 per cent.), as the freight per ton and the cost of 
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handling on the farm per ton is the same, though it contains IQ per cent, less 
of the fertilising material for which it is purchased. To purchase the second 
sample in preference to the first is one way in which some fanners, who do not 
take the trouble to study quality, can increase their outlay unnecessarily to the 
extent practically of £1 per ton of the stuff purchased. To these few super¬ 
phosphate is all one quality, and as £4 10s. per ton is less than £5 per ton, 
they reason that this lower-priced stuff must be the better bargain, and they 
buy it accordingly, while it is in reality 18s. to £1 per ton dearer than that for 
which the higher figure is quoted. 

Before leaving this example it may be well to look at it in another way and 
to point out that if 26 per cent, quality were worth £4 l()s. then 36 per cent, 
quality would be worth £6 5s. or more. There should therefore be no hesita¬ 
tion as to which of the two qualities cited is the better to purchase. • 

1 will now instance the valuation of a manure containing more than one 
linuiurial constituent, and take as an example a quotation for dissolved 
Peruvian guano. The analysis is given as follows :— 

TribaBic phosphate made soluble = 20 per cent. 

Tribasic phosphate insoluble = 2 - 5 per cent. 

Ammonia =» 6‘25 per cent. 

Potash mt 2*73 per cent. 

The unit of tribasic phosphate made soluble in such guano has a higher value 
than the unit equivalent in mineral superphosphate, and we may set it down at 
3s. 2d. 

The unit of ammonia may be obtained from sulphate of ammonia, of which 
ammonia is about 25 per cent., and which is quoted from £11 to £12 per ton. 

At £12 per ton the value of the unit == = 9s. 7d., but ammonia in 

Permian guano is generally rated a little higher, and may be taken at 10s. 

The unit of potash may be obtained by dividing the price of kainit, sulphate 
of potash, or muriate of potash, respectively, by the percentage of potash in it. 
Kainit, for example, is quoted at £4, and as it contains about 13 per cent, of 
potash the value of the unit is £,** = 6/1. In sulphate of potash it can he 
obtained at a price of about 5s. 6d. per unit. These are very high values for 
the unit of potash but it is not quoted in any form much lower. It is worth 
pointing out, however, that at these prices wood ashes arc worth from 35s. to 
45s. per ton, and while these prices are asked very little potash is likely to be 
used. If the unit values, as above, be taken, the value of this dissolved 
Peruvian guano is calculated thus:— 

3s. 2d. X 20-0 *=£3 3 4 

Is. 6d. x 2-5 - 0 3 9 

10s. X 6-25 =*320 

5s. Gd. X 2*73 - 0 15 0 


£7 4 7 

Manures of this character are quoted at prices far in excess of this amount 
—from £12 to £14 per ton. Farmers have a leaning to Peruvian guano or 
products from it, and the price is kept high accordingly; but 1 have given 
this example to indicate that it is as a rule considerable cheaper for farmers to 
purchase the mammal ingredients in different manures and compound their 
own mixtures. 

These valuations serve or ought to serve another purpose, viz., to indicate to 
farmers that if they are to use artificial manures to any extent a knowledge 
of elementary chemistry is necessary for the exact well-informed business of 
farming (this relation of chemistry with agriculture is only one of many), and 
that it becomes the duty of those who propose that their sons shall become 
farmers to give them in their youth au opportunity of acquiring some know-, 
ledge of elementary science. 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report:— April 30th, 1898. 

At last we are able to report prospects of a favorable season, the delayed autumnal rains 
having set in on the first day of April, since when we have had mil l, growing weather, 
occasional showers giving 3in. to 4in. during the month in most plaoes, although in the west 
coastal districts and the northern areas the fall has been light. The subsoil, however, has not 
yet had a thorough soaking, even in the most favored spots, but as our usually wet months are 
still ahead of us conditions are encouraging and extremely favorable compared with coi respond¬ 
ing period of late years. 

The threatened rupture between America and Spain during the earlier part of the month 
caused considerable activity in the breadstuff's market throughout the colonies, a lot ot business 
in wheat being put through at 2d. to 3d. advance on our last month's quotations. The actual 
break-out of hostilities during the past week, however, has a'most stopped operations, so that 
the present rato of 5s. for wheat here may be looked upon as only nominal, no business at the 
moment passing through, and millers are working on their stocks bought previous to the rise; 
otherwise at the figure for wheat named flour would b-» up to £12. The advance in European 
markets of 4s. per quarter, which means buyers paying up to 43s. 6d. there, apparently 
local rates ruling, particularly in this colony with our small available stocks, 
igrieultural statistics have been published, bearing out the Register's forecast of 
3jbush., which appeared in our March issue, the Government figures making the average 
yield of whoat reaped Hbush. 62lbs. Millers’ offal lines remain unchanged, but there are no 
stocks, particularly in pollard, being carried There is a firming tone in hav and chaff, a.i the 
continuance of drought m New' South Wales and Victoria renders it probable that our farmers 
will soon be able to find an export outlet. In feeding grainR a quiet month's business has 
been experienced, with quotations unaltered. 

Potatoes.—The maiket has been supplied in increasing proportion by importations, but 
prices have receded. Barely a couple of months' supply now exists in this colony, so that for 
some time to come we shall have to depend largely upon intercolonial sources, New 
Zealatids being offered in the market for May delivery. The supply of onio/is ts narrowed 
down to tw o districts which yield better keeping quality; prices therefore have improved and 
appearances point to the probability of further advance in this line. 

In dairy produce business has been very brisk. In spite of heavy importations of butter by 
seaboard, and cream overland from Victoria, the continued shrinkage in local supplies caused 
prices to steadily advanco until a record for three years was reached about the middle of the 
month, since when, owing to heavier importations and an improving local output, influenced 
by the mild weather that prevailed, prices again eased dow n, so that during the pust ton days 
values of local factoiy butler lines have given way 4d. to fid. per pound, imported bulk 
receding fully Id. At the moment intercolonial markets are somewhat weaker, but with the 
setting in of wintry weather, w'hieh may now 7 be expected, no serious collapse in value should 
take place. At the beginning of the month eggs had declined slightly 7 on previous closing 
rates. For a couple of weeks, however, the market ruled uneven, w r hen heavy orders from 
Western Australia again set prices going, so that within the past ten days a rise of *d. per 
dozen has been made, with supplies considerably short of orders. Honey has been a little 
easier; beeswax brisk ; almonds quiet. The shrinkage in stocks of cheese has caused 
values in this line to further advance, but we consider the limit is now rea *h<*d. Bacon has 
been more plentiful and has receded about Jd. in the pound; stocks, however, are ligh , and 
as the live material is none too plentiful we do not expect much i eduction even during the 
usually slack winter season in- this line. The poultiy sales during the month have been otl 
the whole very satisfactory, good demand continuing for all suitable table fowfls, ducks, and 
geese, whilst turkey h withm the last week or so have recovered considerably from the 
extremely low prices prevailing a month ago. 

Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat —At Port Adelaide, nominally fis. per bushel of 601bs. 

Flour,—£11 10s. per ton of 2,0001bs. 

Bran.—Is. 

Pollard.—Is. 2d. per bushel of 20lbs. * 

Oats.—Local Algerian and dun, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d.; good stout white feed, 8s. 3d. to 3s. 64* 
per bushel of 40lbs. 

Barley. - Malting, 4s. to fis.; feeding sorts, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per bushel of fiOlbs. 

Malt.—Local, 8s. Gd. to 9s. Gd. per bushel of 401bs. 

Chaff.—£3 128. 6d to £4 per ton of 2,24Qlbs., dumped, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Mount Gambiers, £7 to £7 2s. Gd. per ton; Tasmanians, £7 7s. Gd. to £7 16*. 
per 2,240lbs. 

Onions.—£6 to £6 10s. per 2,2401bs. 


justifies the 
The official i 
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Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, Is. f>Jd. to Is. 7Jd. ; dairy and collectors* lines, Is 
to Is. 4d. per pound. 

Cheese.—S.A. factory, large to loaf, 8Jd. to 9Jd. per pound. 

Bacoi. - Factory cured sides, 84d. to 9d.; farm lots, 7Jd. to 8d. per pound. 

Hams.—S.A. factory, 9d. to 10a. per pound. 

Eggs.—Loose, Is. 6Jd. ; in casks, f.o.D., Is. 7d. per dozen. 

Lard.—In bladders, 7d. to 7Jd. ; tins, 6jd. to 6|d. per pound. 

Honey.—3jd. for best extracted, in <50lb. tins ; beeswax, Is. 2d. pound. 

Almonds.—Soft shells, 3d.; kernels, fid. per pound. 

Gum. —Best clear wattle, 2d. per pound. 

Poultry.—Fair to good hens, Is. to Is. 2d. each; poor to ordinary, 9d. to lid.; roosters, 
up to Id. 8d. for good table birds ; ducks, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d.; pigeons, 5d.; geese, 2s. lOd. 
to 4s.; turkeys, 6Jd. to fijd. per pound live weight. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Amyton. —Seeding operations finished, except that a few are waiting for a good fall of rain, 
which is badly needed. The rain so far has done more harm than good, being enough to 
gei ruinate some of the grain without bringing it up. Feed is scarce. Rainfall for month, 
0 fioOin. 

Axu aston. —The vintage is finished, and the fruit crop stored. Splendid rains have fallen, 
and feed is corning on nicely, though retarded considerably by frosty nights. Much damage 
has boon done in the gardens by heavy frost. Stock in good condition, and lambing season 
giving great promise. 

Ai’pila- Yarrowib. —We have had nice rains during the month, soaking the soil. Seeding 
is in full swing under favorable conditions. Rainfall for February, I *900in.; March, 0-920in.; 
in April, to 14th, 1*71 Oin* 

Bala.klava.-~ Splendid rains fell on April 2nd and following days, from Jin. in northern to 
lin. m southern portion of district, and two weeks later 1 Jin. fell. Farmers are jubilant, and, 
though some are waiting for the rubbish to start, seeding operations generally have commenced. 
There will be a very large area in this district put in with the seed and "fertiliser drill. A 
slight, frost was experienced on the 20th, but not sufficient to injure the young grass, and if 
no sharp frost occurs for a time there will be good early feed. 

Calc*. —The w*other has been rather boisterous; 0‘?30iu. of rafn fell on April 2nd, but 
since the weather has been sultry and threatening. Sowing is now general, feed is scarce, 
and stock poor. 

Carr i kton. —Seeding operations finished under unfavorable conditions, nearly all seed 
being put in in dry soil. The rains have been insufficient to start the weeds; crops will be 
dirty. Rainfall for March, nil; April, 0*750in. At least 2in* of rain are required to give 
the ground a good soaking. Stock are keeping in fair condition on the annual saltbush, but 
as this will soon be done they will have to be removed to better pasture unless good rains 
come very soon. 

Cherry Gardens. —Splendid rains have fallen during the month, over Sin. altogether, 
putting the land in g.»od condition for cultivating Ilay and pea crops will consequently be 
put in in good time. 

Clarendon.— -Vintage just finished, the yield being below the average. Splendid rains 
have fallen during past few weeks, about 5in., and grass is growing fast. Crops for green 
feed coming on well. Ploughing pretty general, and seed will be in early. Appearances 
point to a good season. 

Dawson. —Rainfall for March only lin.; total for year to April 24, less than 2in. Country 
again in very bad condition owing to scarcity of feed. A good general rain is required to 
save another bad winter. Seed operations completed, but owing to the light rains much of 
the seed is already spoiled, and, owing to there being no chance of cleaning the land during 
past three seasons, weeds are likely to be numerous and troublesome with a fair fall of rain. 
Large numbers of horses are dying from sand, worms, and other ill effects of past year’s 
hardships. 

Eudunda. —March was very dry, only 0-130in. of rain falling. The season has, however, 
considerably improved, the rainfall for April to 20th being l*798in. Farmers are busy seed¬ 
ing. Stock in good condition. 

Gawlkr River.— Rainfall for March 0*430in. Insufficient to start the feed. Nearly 2in. 
fell in first week in April, and another inch on the 16th, bringing on the grass, which is 
growing very fast. Stock and sheep in fair condition. Early green crops doing well. 
Seeding commencing under good conditions. Summer crops a total failure. Kaffir com and 
Jersey tree kale have proved very hardy. Oranges free from scale and promising well. 

Kapunda.— Rainfall for first three months of year 2 360in., and another good fall in 
April, making things very promising. Green feed growing very rapidly, and working stock 
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looking well. Most of the ploughed land has a thick crop of wild oats just through, which 
will give fanners an opportunity of turning the rubbish under before seeding, and securing a 
clean crop. 

Lucindalk. —Glorious rains have fallen throughout the district within the last fortnight, 
and, as the early lambing flocks will soon be lambing, a good commencement is made for a 
good season for these. Green feed crops are looking well, and ploughing is now well forward. 

Maitland —Splendid rains (about 2*700in.) have brightened our prospects and stopped 
water-carting. This will also bring up the weeds, and allow an opportunity of cleaning dirty 
land. Most of the crops will he put in with the seed and fertiliser drill, nearly 2,000 tons of 
manure having been brought into this district for use this season. Several vinegrowers are 
rooting up their vines, as there is no sale here for other than table grapes. Stock are in fair 
condition, and feed is growing rapidly. 

Millicent.— The weather this month has been everything that could he desired, good 
seasonable rains having fallen, and but very slight signs of frost. The green feed (rye and 
barley) is growing well, and the grass has got a splendid start. Farmers are busy ploughing. 
Rain this month, to date, 2*810. 

Mount Compass.— Splendid rains have fallen during the month, the best for six months 
Some late potato crops look very well, but unless something unforeseen happens they will be 
cut by the frost. Stock are falling off in condition very fast. 

Mount Remarkable. —The prospects for an early season are more favorable than we have 
had for four years. Raiufall for three weeks of April, 3*260in Farmers are jubilant, and 
busy seeding. Grazing paddocks are quite green, and where there is any dry grass as shelter 
the young grass is 2in. or 3in. high. 

Murray Bridge. —The weather of late has been all that- could be desired; rainfall for 
three weeks over 2in., with intervals of warm sunny days. Grass is growing well, and plough¬ 
ing is in full swing. Stock in fair condition ; the lambing promises to be good. 

Myloh.— Crops geneially are looking well, and blockers are busy putting in green feed. 
Rainfall for April, to 22nd, 2*871in. 

Qnktkeb Hill.— The weather during the last fortnight lias been very mild, ami with the 
splendid rain that has fallen the grass is growing very quickly. Seeding has not yet- com¬ 
menced, farmers waiting for the weeds to grow, so as to be able to kill them when putting in 
their crops. Stock are improving in condition. Rainfall for March, 0'400iu.; to April 20th, 
3*965in. 

Pine Forest. —WV have been favoied with another nice fall of rain, making the total for 
past three* weeks 1 *G80in. Feed and early sown wheat on new lrnd growing splendidly. 

Port Lincoln. —The late rain has started the grass, but unless another fall occurs soon 
there will be but a poor lookout for the early lambs. Much of the land is too hard to plough, 
and at least 1 Jin. of rain is needed to start seeding operations. Stock are looking well. 

Redhill. —Rainfall since previous report l*290in. The recent rain has started the rubbish 
on the slopes, but more is required for tho flats. Seeding operations general. Stock in good 
condition. Grass growing fust when* sheltered by the old grass, and with another fall of rain 
at an early date there will abundance of feed. 

Saddle worth. —With the exception of a few light showers at the oponing, March remained 
n dry month. The very welcome rains since will give an opportunity this year to clean the 
fallows well before seeding, without leaving that work too late. Sorghum crops are finished, 
and the whiter feeding of dairy stock has begun. Rainfall for March, 0*260in.; April, 2Jin. 
to 20th. 

Woods IDE. —The splendid rains that fell at tho end of February gave the grass a good 
.start, and also the crops sown for green feed, and the rain on the 2nd April was just in time 
to save things from drying up. Another good fall occurred on the 17th April; so the season 
has commenced well, and all vegetation is looking splendid. Ploughing now in full swing. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCE 
AT STRATHALBYN. . 

The Sixth Annual Conference of Southern Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau was held at Strathalbyn on Thursday, March 81 , there being a good 
attendance of delegates and visitors. 

Delegates from the following Bureaus were present:—Central Bureau, 
Cherry Gardens, Clarendon, Finniss, Forest Range, Hahndorf, Hartley, 
Kanmantoo, Meadows, Murray Bridge, Mylor, Wrllunga, Woodside, and 
Strathalbyn^fifty-six members in all. 
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Exhibits. 

A fairly large show of produce was tabled. Mrs. W. A. Sunman and Mrs. 
W. J. Stone, both of Bull’s Creek, showed splendid collections of jams, jellies, 
sauces, pickles, and other samples of home industries. Other exhibits comprised 
specimons of apples, lemons, oranges, quinces, tomatoes, potatoes, melons, 
cucumbers, &c\, lucern, tobacco, cereals, sorghum, maize, &c. Mr. W M. 
Itankine showed two large melons, each weighing over 50lbs., grown without 
irrigation. 


Mohning Session. 

Mr. F. E. II. W. Kbichacpf, Chairman of Central Bureau, occupied the 
chair, and read the following paper: — 

Commercial Fertilisers for Vegetables and Fruit. 

Mr. J. J. Willis read a paper in April, 1897, before the Royal Horticultural Society of 
London, wherein he deplores the astonishing ignorance or want of consideration when apply¬ 
ing manure, and especially the so-called artificial manures. The same mismanagement, no 
doubt, can be found iu South Australia, as the value and methods of using these fertilisers are 
but litile understood. Mauy of them have but lately found a market here. We find gardens 
and orchards dressed with large quantities of stable manure or vegetable composts which some¬ 
times contain hut little real plant foot, but require a large amount of labor in collecting, cart¬ 
ing, and distributing, or there is a waste of certain ingredients from excessive manuring with 
such materials which would lie much more useful by an admixture with suitable artificial 
manures. Twenty tons of good farmyard manure will not produce so large a crop of cucum¬ 
bers as loOlbs. of nitrate of soda, provided the soil is not deficient in available mineral salts. 
The 20 tons may or may not contain more than 2001bs. of nitrogen, while the 150lbs. of nitrate 
will contain only 23£lbs. And why do not the 200lbs. effect as much for the crop as the 
23glbs. S' Simply because the nitrogen in the farmyard manure is in the form of an organic 
compound and has to be converted into nitrate of lime before the cucumbers or other plants 
can use it, while the nitrute of soda is at once available. This is clearly shown if used as a 
top dressing, when a sma 1 quantity only is applied at different times, ami yet the effect at 
once indicates how exceedingly soluble a plant food it is. Farmyard manure, which we all 
admit lenders the condition of the soil more porous and capable of holding a greater amount of 
moisture, requires mote frequent and heavier rains than South Australia in too many localities 
gets In a fresh condition 1 ton of ‘2,24Dibs, of the following vegetables contains the following 
constituents in pounds. Weight for weight the refuse portion of vegetables, which we ought 
to return to the soil, abstracts from the soil more plant food than the marketable portion, as 
can also be seen from the following table:— 




Dry 

Substance. 

... 

Nitrogen 

Total. 

Ash. 

Containing 

Potash. 

Containing 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Water. 

Cabbage-Head of. 

lbs. 

224 

6 

21 

10 

4 

1,989 

Stem of. 


246 

5 

35 

13 

3 

1,954 

Potatoes — Tuber of .... 

u 

$15 

8 

21 

13 

4 

1,696 

Haulms of.... 

it 

1,919 

n 

44 

22 

8 

266 

Carrots—Roots of ...... 

fi 

336 

6 

18 j 

j 7 

: s 

1,881 

Leaves of .... 

it 

399 

n 

54 ! 

C 

, 2 

1,776 

Peas—Seeds and pods of 

K 

1,919 

80 

52 1 

23 

19 

189 

Vines of .. 

it i 

1,881 

23 

97 

22 

8 

239 

Onions—Bulbs of. 

it 

314 

6 

17 

5 

j 3 

1,903 

Celery.. 

it 

356 

i 5 

39 

17 

5 

1,840 

Asparagus . 

it 

160 ! 

j 7 

ii ! 

3 

1 2 

2,072 

Lettuce .............. 

<* 

| 134 

5 

1 

Ll 8 _ 

8 

! 2 

2,083 


We observe from this table how very largely most of the vegetables are composed of water, 
and a sufficiency of moisture is therefore absolutely necessary to ensure a vigorous and 
uninterrupted growth if we wish to obtain good quality as well as quantity from our crops. 
Each plant has especial wants: Succulent and rapidly-growing vegetables require much 
nitrogen in available form during the whole time of their growth; flowers and fruit trees 
require phosphatio food when blooming and developing seods and fruits, which is too often 
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withheld at the critical time for the setting of the fruit; grapes need a huge amount of 
available potash to produce rich and sugary juice ; potatoes require nitrogen and potash for 
the production of starch in the tubers. In tbe above table the quantity of ash is greater than 
the potash and phosphoric acid added together, but the ash contains also soda* magnesia, lime, 
sulphuric acid, oxido of iron, chlorine, &e., which ingredients are seldom wanting in fertile 
soils; but these are of little importance, while a large excess of nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphoric acid should always be in the soil. It is, however, surprising what a difference we 
find m the ashes of the wood and of the fruits of our orchards. For the forming of wood lime 
is most important: Cherry trees require *28*7 per cent. ; raspberries, 38*2 per cent,; apples, 
63*6 per cent.; pears, 77*2 per cent.; while the fruit of the apple consumes 46*2 per cent, 
of potash, and the others from 50 per cent, to 54*7 per cent. Provided potash and 
phosphoric aci«i are not deficient in the soil \ines icquire nitrogen to produce sufficient sugar in 
the giapes. More than 2 tons of organic matter, le5lbs. of nitrogen and 463lba. of mineral 
ingredunts—chiefly lime and potash- are required per acre to sustain and build up tbe fabric 
ot the strawberry plants and frui s, and it is best to supply them with artificial manures as 
plant food, which is at once available and necessary during their short season. Even more on 
account of the great drain on the plants in t he producti n of runners than for the fruit high 
manuring is essentia! to successful strawberry cultivation. Mr. Willis states that from f 
numerous investigations horticulturists use nearly 7lbs. of nitrogen ih the form of manure to 
get back lib. of nitrogen in tbe crop produced. You will therefore require large quantities of 
farmyard dung, which usually contains in a ton, according to him, lllb. of nitrogen, or, as 
Professoi Lowiie judges of our South Australian farmyard dung, between Bibs, and I6lbs. It 
may also contain fiom 8lbs. to 1 Tibs, of potash, from 4lbs. to 9lbs. of phosphoric acid, and 
from lolbs. to 391bs. of limo, Now let us compare other manures with farmyard dung. As 
good, unadulterated Peruvian guano, not leach d out by rain, should contain in a ton fioTlbs. 
of nitrogen, 2l3lbs. of phosphoric acid, 18*2lbs, of potash, and 1981bs. of hrae, or which the 
nitrogen easily becomes soluble, it is equal to 22 tons of farmyard dung. Guanos from near 
our coast are probably of much different value, and guarantees as to the composition are 
therefore ve»y necessary. As with most Englishmen, bonemoal and steamed bouettour come m 
for praise by Mr. Willie as a phosphatic manure, which quality has been lateh, to a great 
extent, denied them by many German scientists, except when opened up by phosphoric acid like 
mineial phosphates, and used as superphosphate or, better still, double superphosphate. 
Doubtless the^e phosphatic manures are very valuable for the purpose or ensuring a 
rapid and vigorous early growth of plants. We may even concede to them in this 
respect an advantage over the Mime quantity of Thomas phosphate. The latter, although 
acting slower, makes its presence felt for four or more years according to many experi¬ 
ments. Mr. Willis admits Thomas phosphate as a valuable and suitable material for 
providing the soil with a lasting supply of phosphoric ue.d, which will ensure the healthy 
development of fruit trees, ornamental trees shrubs, vines, and encourages a finer quality of 
grasses on lawns. Of potash salts Mr. V\ illis recommends the use of kamit for potatoes, as 
improving weight and quality, muriate of potash tending to make them waxy rather than 
mealy. Sulphate of potash he favois for peas, beans, vines, fruit trees, and roses if combined 
with some phosphatic manure. Phosphate of potash, like the dear phosphate of ammonia, is 
well adapted in general for horticultuial purposes, the former combining potash and phosphoric 
acid, the latter phosphoric acid and ammonia (and therefore not ot use for leguminosm). Of 
nitrogenous man u: os sulphate of ammonia, which contains 448lbs. of nitrogen to tbe ton, 
cannot bo useful in chalky or limestone lands, as lime expels the ammonia in the shape of 
gas; but in strong and clayey soils it is more lasting, if slower, than nitrate of soda, which is 
exceedingly active, both feeding and stimulating, as a top dressing. Thus lOOlbs. of nitrate 
of soda will furnish at once more nitrogen to p ants early in the spring than can be got fiom 
8 tons to 10 tons of farmyard dung, which gives only nitric acid for late ciops. Dr. Aitken says 
the nitrate causes the crop to biaird vigorously, that it is often the saving of it wheie it seemed 
precarious m youth, especially m seasons of drought, as it enables the young plant to root 
japidly and become less cependent on surface moisture. Actually—that is, by a slow and 
halting process—tons ot ordinary manuro may supply as much nitric acid as lewt. of 
nitrate ot soda; but with the application of the latter you can alone control its action when 
you want it, for its characteristic is the rapidity and freedom with which it permeates the 
soil, and foliage, flower, fruit, or wood may be advanced and developed at will by its judi¬ 
cious and timely use. Apply about a handful, or 4ous., to 8 sq. yds. of ground, mixed for 
facility of distribution with fine dry earth, as soon as the young plant has exhausted the 
supply of food derived from the soed, and renew the dressing at intervals of a few weeks. 
It used in solution $ox. in lgall. of water is strong enough; but it should not come in 
contact with tbe foliage. Dr. B. Dyer, the consulting chemist and agricultural analyst of 
nine counties, calculates that there was room in England, without interfering with the con¬ 
sumption of other manures, for the annual use of 3u0,0(K) tons to 400,000 tons of nitrate of 
soda, or from three to four times that now used. Mr. P. Dickson had on a field of rather -poor 
loam used twenty loads per acre of farmyard manure without artificial manure and harvested 
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15} tons of swedes, while where he had used in addition }cwt. of nitrate he had 26$ tons of 
swedes; 4cwta. of nitrate and 4ewts. of superphosphate gave 6 tons and 281bs. of cabbages per 
acre, and for hops 2cwts. or 3cwts. of nitrate should be applied, especially in dry seasons, 
when you may expect with a good price almost fabulous protits. And Sir John B. Lawes 
well remarks—** When we consider that a few pounds of nitrogen in nitraie of soda to a soil 
which contains several thousand pounds of nitrogen in its organic form is capable of increasing 
the crop from l4bush. to 4obush., or even 50bush. of wheat per acre, 1 think it must be 
apparent to all that we have very convincing evidence of nitric acid being the main source of 
the nitrogen in plants.” Professor Freee-TLonger says--** Nitrate serves directly as food for 
plants; it has not to undergo any change in the soil,” and plants can better resist disease, 
insect, and parasitic afct»cks.” In not using tie above artificial manures market gardeners 
especially are not alive to their own inteiest. Mr. Willis gives some experiments on potatoes 
carried on for twelve years at llothamsted, which show that without manure on an average 
barely 2 tons per acre were dug, and, what is more remarkable, that there is much less increase 
of tubers by using nitrogenous than mineral manures alone. Four hundred pounds of 
ammonium salts alone gave only Ocwts. more, 5501bs. of nitrate of soda only 12fcwts. more; 
14 tons of farmyard dung increased the crop to 43cwta. moro than without manure. But 
where mineral manures were applied with the ammonium ealts you had a plus of 94fcwts., 
and with the nitrate of soda of 93}cwts. The 8Gibs, of nitrogen in the artificial manures used 
produced a much bettei crop than the 20<»lbs. not quickly available which the farmyard dung 
did contain. At four years’ tnals in Oonnec'icut, U.S.A., heavy soils gave generally, 
excopt, where muriate of potash alone was used, better results than light soils when tieated with 
commercial manures, and, where superphosphate, potash, and nitrate of soda was used the gain 
per acre over unmanured land was tor light soil 7«P2hush. and for heavy land 9o*4bush. The 
incapacity of a potato crop to avail itself of the nitrogen supplied in manure in the absence of 
a sufficient available supply of mineral constituents is very strikingly illustrated when ^OOlbs. 
of nitrate of soda alone increased the crop only by 13*3bush. in light soil and by 0 Gbush in 
the heavy soil. Experiments with tomatoes showed also that to supply all three manures, 
viz , superphosphate, potash, and oitiate of soda, gave the best crop ; but IttOlbs. of nitrate of 
soda were almost as effectual as 20 tons of farmyard dung, showing again that the latter 
is not available enough for short living pi into. Experiments with peach trees m New Jersey 
during five years showed that nitrate of soda alone gave a darker color to the leaves, hut the 
application of it did not pay. Supet phosphate alone increased the size of the leaves, gave 
mom fruit, but of small size. With muriate of potash alone the leaves were smaller hut 
darker, and the fruit as good if not better in quality. A mixture of nitrate of soda and super¬ 
phosphate showed large leaves of good color and more fruit. Nitrate of soda and potash made 
the lower branches die, and only those on the top remained healthy and fruitful. Super¬ 
phosphate and muriate of potash gave good results, but where potash, superphosphate, and 
nitrate of soda were applied leaves and trees were healthy and the fruit of good quality, and 
during ten years by far the largest crops and profit were made from tret s so treated. With 
20 tom of farmyard dung the yield of fruit was in four of the years still better, hut so 
excessive in 1890 that a few of the trees will die. Nitrogenous manures alone produced wood 
and luxuriant foliage; mineral manures supplying potash and phosphoric acid enceiragefruit 
buds and maturation of fruit, and are most necessary for peach trees. The potash increases 
the size of the fruits ; they are beautifully colored, and have a most excellent taste, hut kainit 
should not be used. Experiments made with manuring cherry trees in Germany show very 
similar results—that muriate of potash, Thomas phosphate, and nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia produced the largest crop and the finest cherries. Experiments with apple trees so 
far have shown that 5cwts. of bonerneal, w ith 2hlbs. of nitrato of soda and loolhs. of muriate of 
potash per acre, gave a largo crop of excellent quality and color, but doubling these quantities 
gave very much better rosults. In Nova Scotia are trees of “ Gravenstein ” which bear up 
to twenty-five casks of apples where stable dung and mud are thus supplemented with 
artificial manures Pears treated with Thomas phosphate and kainit gave very huge crops. 
The results with apricots and plums are not yet published, although made, and a» regards 
apples and pears the experiments have so far been made, only in not many different localities. 
Currants require chiefly nitrogen and phosphoric acid; gooseberries require also potash. With 
stable dung, double superphosphate and sulphate of potash gave the largest crop, but if some 
hornfiour, sulphate of ammonia, and nitrate of soda were added the size of the berries was 
nearly twice as large as without the artificial manures. Mr. Ewers, of this province, made 
interesting experiments with raspberries, according to which the application of 746lb$. of 
blood manure, 1331 be. of double superphosphate, aud 265lbe. of muriate of potash gave him a 
crop of 2,957lbs. per acre, against l,792lbe, unmanured. An increase of the above manures 
did show an increased crop, but not a corresponding profit; 5681bs. of nitrate of soda, 144lbs. 
of double superphosphate, and 14Bibs of muriate of potash gave 2,5981bs. per acre. 

It remains for me to again call attention to the necessity of demanding a guarantee as to the 
constituents of the different artificial manures. In the discussion which followed the reading 
of Mr. Willis** paper Mr. A, D. Hall, the Principal of the South-Eastern Agricultural College, 
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Buid that in many instances the very constituent of which least was found in the plant** 
composition was the one upon which its growth mainly depended, and mentioned that swedes 
remove only 221bs. of phosphoric acid per aero from the soil, against 981b«. of nitrogen and 
80lbs. of potash, and vet they are usually grown with superphosphate and other phosphntic 
manures alone. He also gave his analysis of twelve mixed manures, which showed clearly to 
what extent farmers and gaideners are cheated with such mixtures. Amongst them was not 
one where his valuation came near to the price demanded. A manure worth £3 7s. was offered 
at £18 a ton, one worth £4 16s. at £32, One worth £3 8s at £20 per ton. One contained only 
insoluble phosphoric acid and under 1 } 2 per cent, of nitrogen. At all events, it is in all cases 
safest to purchase your several manures and applv them singly, or in most instances in such 
combinations as your experience or experiments have shown advisable. The startling dis¬ 
closure made concerning “ itawson’s patent fertilisers,” proved only to be worth 17#. 6d. per 
ton, but sold at £5 in Victoria, is another instance how farmers may be victimised. 

Some discussion ensued on the sale of commercial fertilisers according to 
analysis. 

The Geneeal Secketaey pointed out that the Fertilisers Act and regulations 
provided that all manufactured fertilisers must be sold with a guaranteed 
analysis; hut the processes to be followed to prevent fraud on the part of the 
dealers came in for much acherse comment. 

The following resolutions dealing with the subject were carried:—“ In the 
opinion of this Conference the provisions of the Fertilisers Act should be 
amended so as to apply to colonial guano”; and—“ That the Government should 
appoint an inspector whose duty it should be to prosecute dealers who infringe 
the law, and to otherwise protect the public against fraud.” 

Rural Industries. 

Mr. II. Caldwell, M.l\, read a paper on “The Present Condition and 
Possibilities of the Rural Industries,” of which the following is an uWract:—* 
So far as observation has extended statistic seem to show that the annual rainfall of the 
settled portions of the province has decreased to the extent of about an inch in thirty years. 
As the record only covers two such periods wo are not in a position to speak with authority, 
but the statement furnishes food for reflection, particularly if the decrease is likely to prove 
continuous, as the whole of the rural industries aro bound to be detrimentally affected. 
According to iny. judgment such a condition need not be feared ; for allowing that the larger 
specimens of vegetation, trees, shrubs, and tu sock grass have been greatly interfered with, 
the time is not far distant when a normal condition will bo reached. There is no denying the 
fact that ii great destruction, and in some instances annihilation, has tak^n place. The 
slieaouk has either disappeared or is disappearing from the more open country ; the heart has 
been taken out of the kangaroo grass ; the strong perennial spear grass has been nearly 
exterminated, while the very black spinifex grass, p >reupine, and wiry tussocks have either 
been ploughed under or burnt off. On the pastoral country a similar process has been 
operating. So far as the surface covering of the country is concerned there has been a great 
deterioration during the last sixty years, and it is just possible that tho very soil has suffered 
through the injury 7 that the surface-covering has sustained. The trees, shrubs, and tussock 
grass that had sheltered the ground from the witliering ray and the wasting wind and the 
roots and fibres that .keep it from being cut up by storm-waters have been removed ; and in 
most instacces the country is on the drift. Here and there actipn is being taken to arrest the 
deterioration, and often with gratifying results ; but the drift-currents aro so wide and strong 
that what has been done can only be said to serve the purpose of small object lessons, hut 
object lessons of the most vital importance. Whether the removal of the surface-covering 
referred to has occasioned the decrease in the rainfall need not be argued at present, although 
many reasons might be recorded in favor of the contention thai f it has. Appearance warrants 
the belief that the vegetative properties of the soil of our division of the great island have 
always been weak. At the same time it would have been strange if the •urfuce, after having 
been exposed for hundreds of years to the action of all the forces of nature, had not proved 
equal to the maturing of many harvests of the finest of grain and other products. The fact 
is forced upon us that our territory 7 now requires more than the tickling of a hoe to make it 
laugh into a harvest. When the soil was in good heart and there was a fair market farmers 
and gardeners were able to hold their own even after having paid high premiums for their 
land; but when fertility went out of the old pasture and farm and garden, people began 
wandering in all directions in search of * ‘ fresh fields and pastures new.” For a time the larger 
and fresher holding yielded satisfactory returns, but whether for pasturage, horticulture, or 
agriculture the area had to be increased, owing to the declining fertility of the land. 
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The uncertainty of our rainfall is of course one of the greatest drawbacks, but the evils 
resulting might be lessened by replacing the surface-covering that has been removed, and 
making use of such manures and methods of cultivation as experience has shown to be most 
advantageous. It will take many years (perhaps centuries) to replace some of the forests and 
Bcrubs that have vanished before the axe and the plough, hut the sooner an attempt is made to 
arrest deteriorations the better. Some, years ago an Anglo-Indian told me he hailed from a 
district where several hundred inches of rain fell during the year. I ventured the remark 
that all the surface soil must he washed away. His reply was that the surface was so densely 
covered with vegetation that the rain seldom struck the ground. The great trees and under¬ 
growth protected the soil from being cut to pieces and carried away by the flood waters. 

My attention was once directed to a patch of grass near a drafting yard on the edge of a 
wind-swept plain. My informant told me it had once been destitute of vegetation and nearly 
as smooth as glass, but the droppings of cattle and an occasional stick or stene being placed 
upon it had caused dust and soil to settle so that in a few years the v hole surfaoe was covered 
and grass came. A few stones on the surface are better than nothing at all. Thousands of 
square miles of the great dry North would have been blown away long ago if it bad not been 
for the surface protection of broken stones. Timber, shrubs, tussock grass, and stone serve 
a good purpose in the economy of nature. If the surface is to he broken by cultivation 
shelter is necessary to provide for contingencies that are bound to arise. The deterioration of 
the North would not have been so rapid had it not been for the fact that nearly everything 
found growing there is edible. Shade and shelter trees and rushes are as necessary as any 
other kind. It is well that a beginning has been made with Marram grass along the coast The 
sandhills and treeless plains and plateaux of the interioi must not ho forgotten. The sentiment 
should be “ Plant and protect! ” 

Considerable discussion took place, many of those present taking part. 

The Appointment of an Economic Entomologist. 

Mr. G. Monks, Forest Range, read the following paper on this subject:— 

Producers, and particularly the small producers, are n long-suffering, patient, contented, 
and, gene*ally speaking, an uncomplaining c*las3 of people, they will suffer and be strong a long 
time before appealing to the (iovernment for a remedy to their troubles. They aie suffering 
to-day from several kinds of insect pests; amongst these arc aphis, red scale, and last but not 
least the codlin moth. 1 am prepared nt once to admit that it is a Laid matter to say how to 
get rid of them, paitic.ularly the last named. On account of its peculiar charaeteristics it 
is a very difficult matter to find any parasite that is able to ’get at the codlin grub during the 
time it is in the fruit, and, so far es my experience goes, only one has yet been known to do 
this, and that one is the little black ant. I am pleased to note, however, that several insect 
friends go for them after leaving their feeding grounds, viz., spiders, centipedes, wasps, little 
lizards, ants, and others. In spite of spraying and other operations which are being brought 
to bear upon them, they seem to be on the increase rather than on the decrease, and I am 
afraid that such will continue to be the case until their natural enemies are found and brought 
in permanent contact with them in bucIi a w ay as to result in their total eradication. The only 
way, in my opinion, to bring about this desirable result is by the creation of an Entomological 
Department, and by the appointment of an economic entomologist. It requires someone who 
can attend to the matter in a systematic way. The producers are not able to do this on account 
of want of time, and also the necessary knowledge. 

Some of the systems in vogue at the present time are impracticable in some orchards—spraying, 
for instance, on sonic of the hillsides. The hopgrowers in the old country have faith in and 
know the practical value of entomology, for as toon as the hop-fly makes its appearance upon the 
hop vines they search around at once for the ladybirds, and these soon make short work of 
them. Our American cousins also have abundant iaith in entomology, or they would not have 
sent an entomologist all the way to Australia for the purpose of procuring ladybirds, and we 
have every reason to believe that it wa-* successful. At present, on account of our ignorance, 
we kill the insects we ought not to kill, and leave unkillod those that we ought to kill. Now, 
if an entomologist did no other good, he would at least put us right here; spiders, wasps, and 
other useful and friendly insects are very often destroyed for want of knowing better. 

I am well aware that it ia contended in some quarters that the insect friends come upon the 
scene frequently too late to do the good they ought to do, but 1 think this difficulty could and 
would be overcome if an Entomological Department were created, because then sufficient 
insects for all practical purposes could be propagated, pres# rved, and imported when and whore 
possible. There is also a good deal of opposition to such appointment on account of the expense 
attached to it; but I do not think that this should be made a stumbling-block or a barrier if it 
can he shown that it is a benefit to the community, for, if necessary, it might be possible in 
course of time to make such a department self-supporting, or nearly so, by making a small 
charge for the supply of different parasitic insects; and I believe this mode of operation would 
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be cheaper and more effective in many cases, if not in all, than spraying and other means 
which are now in use. 

Whilst X have great faith in insect friends. I also must not overlook our bird friends, which 
could be fostered by the'department, for undoubtedly they must be favorably considered. It 
goes without saying that our native birds have been and are, most of them, amongst the best 
friends the producer ever had. In these days when science is making such rapid strides it 
behoves us to be up and doing, and fully alive to our iutcrests, and to be prepared for any and 
all emergencies. 

The agriculturist, the viticulturist, the poultry breeder, and the dairy farmer have their 
specialists employed by the Government, and who shall say that the producer and the commu¬ 
nity generallv is not all the better for the knowledge disseminated by these gentlemen. Thajt 
being the case, why can we not go still a step further and say that the community in general, 
and the producer in particular, will be all the better if an econ >mic entomologist were appointed. 

1 move that, in the opinion of this Conference, an economic entomologist should be appointed 
by the Government without delay. 

The General Secretary strongly opposed the motion. The appointment 
of an entomologist was unnecessary. The Central Bureau was quite able to do 
all that was likely to be necessary for an entomologist to do, and with probably 
better results. 

Mr. Quinn agreed that the proposed appointment was not necessary. 

After some discussion, several being of opinion that better results could 
naturally be expected from a specialist than from any of the Bureau officers, 
the resolution was negatived by a large majority. 

The Pea: Its Uses and Cultivation. 

Mr. W. Pearson read tho following paper:— 

I propose to deal with the subject under three heads, viz,—How to cultivate, its uses for 
feeding purposes, and its use as a fertiliser. 

The Cultivation of the Pea. —It is uecessaiy to reduce the soil to a fine tilth, to have it fairly 
firm, and to check tho growth of weeds as much as possible, as tho pea is not able to compete 
successfully with wild oats and other weeds which infest, most of our old land. To obtain 
this end I advocate ploughing about 6in. deep about April, if the ground is in fit condition, or 
as soon after as possible ; then harrow and roll as soon as it is m a tit state. This will bo 
directly after the first lain, if it has been ploughed dry ; but if the land was fairly soaked 
before ploughing, it would be better worked down at once. This will cause all seeds in the 
land to germinate; then sheep could be run on it until time to sow the peas, which will 
depend upon the (dimate and district. The last few seasons have had the effect of altering my 
opinion as to the best time to sow them; previously, I was very successful with crops sown 
lato in August, and even the first week in September. Peas sown then grow rapidly, 
consequently kept ahead of the weeds, and if favored with showers in October and November, 
and the soil is rich enough, a good crop is assured, so far at least as the growth is concerned. 
But, unfortunately, even ihen ihe eatepiliars often pur. in tleir claim, and it is but little use 
disputing it. The dry seasons we have experienced lately have been fatal to the late-sown 
crops, as there has not been sufficient moisture in the soil to enable them to blossom. This is 
the most critical stage with peas, even in a g >od season. I have seen a beautiful crop of peas 
in bloom so badly cut with hot winds in one day that you could rub the top blooms up in 
your hand ; but, after the bloom has set, it is really surprising the heat they will stand. But 
with such seasons as we have had lately, I would recommend June or July, according to 
locality. My mode of putting them in is to sow the peas and bone dust on the land treated as 
above, and plough them under from 4in. to Sin. deep, and cross-harrow thoroughly. There 
are several advantages in ploughing in : First, all the seed is covered, so that the birds are 
cheated out of their share ; second, the plants are deeper rooted, consequently stand drought 
much hotter, third, there is no seed wasted in the furrows. This I consider a very great 
advantage in wet land where it is necessary to have narrow lands for drainage purposes. The 
quantity of seed that jumps into the furrows is very considerable, and, of course, is all lost; 
whereas, when ploughed in, all that waste is prevented; fourth, there is not the trouble of 
scraping out the miserable half-grown things from the furrows when mowing. Do not roll 
until they are well through the ground. A good harrowing, if the conditions are favorable, 
will be beneficial—this should be across the previous harrowing, lengthwise of the land. The 
peas should be mowed when the top pods are just full, not dry, and put in small heaps in 
rows not more than a forkful in each heap, and preferably the rows should be up the furrows, 
and as soon as possible after being mown, as they then settle down firmly, and are not so 
likely to blow away with the wind, which often causes serious loss. The sooner they are 
carted, the less risk from this source. The most expeditious way is fo oaft in with one team 
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and roll out with another. This saves the labor involved in stacking and getting out on the 
floor. A rather dull day is preferable to a hot one for rolling out, as in hot weather the haulm 
breaks up so short as to render it almost impossible to separate i£ from the chaff and peas. A 
nice warm day with a cool breeze is the ideal day. 

Use for Feeding Purposes, — For feeding hogs, especially in winter, I believe peas are 
without a rival; for summer, a little milk or pollard, or both, once a day will be found an 
improvement. They are a’so good feed for horses, either crushed or soaked. Personally, l 
prefer them soaked, as they are not so heating. If fed to horses dry they cause blind boils 
and dry ulcerous sores to break out on them wherever the harness rubs. * Soaking prevents 
this. They are also excellent feed for fowls, especially m the winter; but they should be 
soaked for young fowls, or, better still, crushed and scalded. If the peas are cut and harvested 
as directed above, the Ltraw will be found very valuable for young cattle, dry cows, and even 
milking cows, as an alternative with mangolds, or any soft green feed, such as young barley, 
oats, rye. I found my cows did well last winter fed on mangolds and pea straw, the latter 
at night. 

The Pea an a Fertiliser .—For this purpose in the hills districts it is simply invaluable, as 
they have the capacity of collecting nitrogen from the atmosphere, when it forms in nodules 
about the roots, and remains in the soil in an available condition for the following crop of 
giain. My experience, extending over twenty years or more, teaches me that peas are more 
lelioblo for a hay or grain crop than Lone dust or any other artificial manuie that 1 have tried. 
It also has the effect of keeping the soil loose and friable, and if sown thickly, say from 
2bushs. to 3bushs. per acre, it will help to clean the land very considerably, as it will smother 
all undergrowth. I have obtained hotter results from bonedust with peis than with any other 
fertilisers. The haulms used for stable or pig litter make splendid manure for stiff clay land. 

Considerable discussion ensued, many members being opposed to Mr. Pearson’s 
methods of cultivation, especially in regard to sowing seed so deep and to the 
manures used. Mr. Pearson, in reply, said the opinions were based on actual 
experience gained by extensive cultivation of the pea. 

Home Industries at Country Shows. 

The General Secretary referred to the apportionment of prize money at 
country shows. lie hud noted at certain shows that as much money was 
offered for a dozen of eggs as for a collection of jams, jellies, pickles, sauces, 
and the like; but the skill, labor, and time involved in the preparation of the 
latter collection of home manufactures could not he adequately rewarded with 
a prize which was much more than an equivalent for the trouble of gathering 
and cleaning a dozen of eggs. 

Tobacco. 

Mr. W. W. Heath, Finniss, read the following paper on this subject:— 

Herd-bed .—In raising plants from peed you must be careful to prepare a place thut is as free 
as possible from all weeds. The soil in which the seeds are to bo sown should be extra fine, 
and if it is first passed through a sieve, being mixed with about one-fourth fine unleashed 
ashes, it will be so much better, using also a portion of line damp mould. If you purpose 
growing under glass (and it is almost usele-s to attempt it without), prepare a bed as follows :—*• 
Tut down about 4in. of old straw of any kind, making it thoroughly wet. Then upon this 
about Sin. of iresh horsedung, and again put on about 4in. of good prepared soil. Now place 
your frame say 10ft. x 6ft., which will just hold three sashes, each 3ft. 4in. x Oft. This will 
supply enough plants for one acre if the seeds come well. Now, as lightly as possible, mark 
out your drills about ‘2Jiu. to Sin apsit, and sow your seed ou these marks. Have a board 6ft. 
long and 7in. wide. Commence at oue end of the bed, putting this board down so as to cover 
two rows, and walk over it to press the ground about the seed. Move the board over the next 
two rows, and repeat until the bed is pressed over. Now, with a fine rose, thoroughly wet the 
bed with weak mnnuro water. Put o*» your sash, slightly shading it with straw If the sun 
comes out bright and warm, raise the sash a little at the back to lot out the heated air. Keep 
your soil damp, but not too wet, and if light rain comes remove your sash for an hour or two; 
nut never do so with a hard or beating ram A gentle heat is all that is required. After the 
plants are up well a light watering from a fine rose of loz. of sulphate of ammonia to 4galls. 
of water wifi be beneficial. The seed should be sown irom July 1 to August 1. This applies 
particularly to the Black Swamp. If the first sowing does not come well a fresh lot of seed 
may be first sprouted by mixing with fine mould, keeping it moist, and place near the fire or 
under the sash until you can see that it is just sprouting; then sow between drills. If the 
plants should come up too thick they may with care be transplanted w hen of sufficient size. 
Prepare a second bod, using only half the bottom boat, and cover with calico instead of glass. 
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Get tliin slats 3in. wide, and nail two together. Tut enough of these to fill up the hed, filling 
up spaces with good soil prepared from fine peaty loam and one-fourth sand, mixed, and care¬ 
fully putting plants about ‘2in to Sin. apait. These will be most handy when planting per¬ 
manently in the field. 

Preparation of Land for Planting. —Now, as to tho character of the soil in the field and its 
preparation. A dry warm soil, either loamy or sandy loam,* or, even better still, a nice peaty 
loam not too wet nor too diy, just such as abounds with the Black Swamp lands, with plenty 
of pure sweet water in abundance, which cannot be beaten anywhere—nor likely to be 
equalled in this or any other colony. A cold wet and clayey soil is no good for tobacco, and 
even a loam with poor water is not the thing. A little lime may be beneficial, but the least 
quantity of salt is highly detrimental. In cultivation, commence now to plough and harrow', 
keeping it up till planting time, as tho finer the tilth and the loss the weeds the better the 
crop. Deep and thorough working will always pay, and the more manure the greater and 
better the crop. Old land that is in good heart with artificial manure is good, but new land 
or virgin soil with the same quantity of manure is far better, only get your ground clean and 
you are all right. 

Planting .—As soon as the plants have four or more leaves, and arc from 4 in. to 0in. high, 
with a fair size stem, they arc ready for planting out. Lay out your land in furrows at least 
3ft. to 3§ft. apait, planting in the bottom of the furrow 2Jft. apart, or drag a chain same width 
as furrow's, and dig holes at least 2$ft. apart. Thoroughly wet your seed-bed, take a stick about 
an inch wride, sharpen to a flat point, run this down near the side of the plant, gather the 
leaves gently together, and carefully lift out the plant so that the roots will not be hurt, only 
taking out as many as can be planted in a short time. If tbo weather is unfavorable and 
ground is dry then the plants must be watered as fast as set out and covered immediately 
after. Shading is best done with straw 7 , as this will not interfere with after watering, and 
plants must not suffer for w ant of moisture until they are rooted. 

Watch carefully that grubs do not interfere with young plants. Keep soil well loosened by 
constant working with a good Vianet Jr. horse-hoe. Priming comes next in order, as bottom 
leaves often lie fiat on the ground and get dusty or rot, and must therefore be removed, and 
the sooner the better. Do not tear them off downwards, as that will injure plants, but cut 
them off within Jin. of the plant and not more than din. or 6in. above the ground. Topping is 
the next operation, and should be done before seed-buds show" themselves; otherwise the plant 
will be exhausting itself in grow ing seeds while you want leaves. Top so as to leave ten to 
fourteen leaves avoiding to strength of plant and probable time it will have for growth. By 
starting your plants early, and topping with judgment, a crop may be increased one-half, 
w r hich is no small item. I -cave as many of the earliest and best plants as may be required for 
seed without topping, say one plant to an acre, but they must be wormed and suckered like 
the rest . Suekering is one of the most tiresome operations of tobaeeo-growing, and must on 
no account be neglected. Suckers will commence to show themselves in about a week from 
topping and continue up to ripening, and must be continuously removed, but must not be 
pinched off while the dew is on the plant. While suekering look out for w 7 orm*. Worming 
and suekering will occupy all spare time for w orking the crop till harvesting, for the surface 
must be kept loose and in good order by an occasional hoeing, but do not hoe, prime, top, or 
sucker during rain or w hile dow r is on the plants, or your crop will get rust and destroy the 
leaves. 

Harvesting .—Now comes the great secret, that is, when the tobacco is ripe, when to cut it, 
and how to oure it, for on these operations depends the quality of the leaf for market and the 
price you wrill obtain for it. To a new chum at tobacco-growing this wriil seem quite a difficult 
matter, and so it is, but to the practised eye these difficulties all vanish. Tobacco, while 
ripening, is known principally by its color, but it is not an easy matter to describe with accuracy 
any particular shade of color, though there are pther signs following which have a general 
reference to the appearance of the plant. When it begins to ripen it will gradually take on a light 
yellow 7 spotted appearance ; as ripening increases the spots become more separate and distinct 
from each other, and when they can be plainly seen at a short distance, and the leaves turn 
dow n, and when bent become sticky, breaking off short and their ends curl under, the plant is 
ripe and requires to ho cut at once, as it will not improve after this, but it should not he cut 
before it is matured, nor yet while the dew is on the plant. To out, you require a good strong 
knife (a cane knife or light cleaver), commence at top of plant and cut downwards, dividing 
the stem in equal portions down within 4in. or 6in. of the ground, take out your knife ana 
cut off the stalk near the ground. Lay the plant carefully on the ground with lower end next 
the sun to wilt. After it has lain an hour or so turn it and expose the other side, but he very 
careful that the sun is not hot enough to bum it, which it will sometimes do in a short time. 
Wilting is done to prevent breaking of leaves in handling. As soon as the tobacco is wilted 
cait it to the shed, handling carofully, and hang it at once. 

Curing.— To properly cure tobacco it must have sun or artificial heat to get a bright color, 
which is necessary. If you have a tight shed leave it open in good weather, but close it on the * 
windy side when wind is high. If you have an open shed, which is best, yon nw*t bate 
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some way of closing it against wind and rain. In cold drizzling or damp weather tire heat is 
essential, and nothing is better than hot air or hot-water pipes through the whole shed, so as 
to keep the temperature as even as possible. You can core much sooner and better by fire 
than by air .alone. 

The Constitution of a Farmer. 

Mr. F, Lehmann, Hartley, read a short paper on this subject, in which he 
pointed out the necessity for energy, perseverance, and care on the part of the 
farmer. To be successful a farmer must also be intelligent and observant; he 
should be a bandy man, capable of doing little jobs in building, smithing, &c. 
System and order should be the rule of the farmer, as most of the principal 
work on the farm can be finished in season. He must be of a saving dis¬ 
position, and should keep an intelligent account of his income and expenditure. 

Standard Weight of Chaff. 

The resolution from Woodside Branch—“ That steps be taken to have a 
standard weight of 401bs. for a bag of chaff, and that immediate action be 
taken to obtain the co-operation of otheis interested to secure the legal enforce¬ 
ment of the same”—caused considerable discussion. Those in favor of the 
motion pointed out the necessity for some action being taken to prevent the 
unfair trading on the part of those who put light weight in the bags; 40lbs. 
was the recognised weight to the bag, but there was nothing to prevent less 
being put in, as it was sold by the bag which was practically an unknown 
quantity. 

Several members, however, pointed out the difficulties in the matter of 
regulating the weight, and it was decided to refer the suggestion to the 
Branches throughout the colony for consideration. 

Votes of thanks to those who had taken part in the Conference closed the 
proceedings. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCE 
AT KAPUNDA. 

A Conference of the Lower North Branches of the Agricultural Bureau was 
held at Kapunda on Wednesday, April 0, when, in addition to a number of 
visitors, the follovftng members of the Bureau attended :— Centra l—M essrs. 
Thos. Hardy and C. J. Valentine (Chief Inspector of Stoek). Kapunda— 
Messrs. G. Teagle (Chairman), T. Jeffs (Hon. See.), II. King, W. Flavel, J, P. 
Orchard, J, A. Schultz, F. Meinckc, H. T. Mortis, H. A Holthouse, and J. J. 
O'Sullivan. Eudunda—M essrs. J. von Bertouch and F. W. Paech. Roberts- 
town —Mr. N. Westphalen. Riverton— Mr. T. Gravestock. Angaston— 
Mr. S. O. Smith. 

Mr. G, Teagle, Chairman of the Kapunda Branch, occupied the chair, and, 
in declaring the Conference opened, stated that owning to the rains of the previous 
week setting the farmers to work seeding, atui to other circumstances, a number 
of those who had promised to attend were unable to do so. 

It was decided to make this an annual gathering, the next meeting to be at 
Eudunda, in March, 1899. 

The State of the Harness and Care of the Team. 

Mr. Jeffs read a paper on this subject, prepared by Mr. C. W. Smith, of 
Stockport Branch, of which the following is the substance:— 

In a very short time the farmers of this colony will he getting their horses into work; there 
will be at feast six wmths’ hard work straight away. This being the case, we should give 
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attention to the state and conditiou of the harness, especially the collars. A good deal of the 
weight of the horse with the power of bone and sinew is thrown into tho collar. As the collar 
bears only on a small portion of the horse’s body, there most then be a considerable pressure 
on the horse’s shoulders; therefore the collar should fit the horse as nearly as possible. If 
you notice a collar that has been used you will see that it is indented where the hook comes, 
showing extra pressure there. I think that if a piece of flat hardwood, with the edges nicely 
rounded off, were inserted under the leather when the collar is made, it would improve the 
collar by spreading the weight over a greater area, and thus save sore shoulders. A soft collar 
must be much more comfortable than a hard one for horses to work in. Tho collar may be 
made fairly soft by placing your leg through it so that it is brought on top of your knee when 
you are in a sitting position, then gently tap the outside of the collar. This should be done 
while the collars are dry, and a good deal of dust will come out. It will then take in tho 
sweat more readily and be more comfortable for the horses. Another point is to have the 
hame hooks well up on the collars; the horses can step forward much easier when tho hatnes 
arc so placed than when the hooks are low down near the point of the shoulder. I advocate 
the use of backhands at all times. The) may not be of much service when the horse is 
pulling, hut when the team is standing the backhand should take the weight of the swings, 
thereby easing the horses’ shoulders, there being considerable weight in the swings of a five, 
or six horse team. Again, the U am should he allowed ample time in turning the ends of tho 
fields; if hurried round, the probability is one horse will tread upon another’s foot and cause 
a permanent lameness. The little time lost in turning may be easily gained when the team is 
in straight work. The farmer should well consider tho constitution of his horses. This 
varies very much; one will have a good appetite and eat up all his dinner, and be ready for his 
afternoon’s work in a reasonable time; while the horse with a poor appetite will take more 
time and pick out the best parts. This is no fault of the horse, hut may be remedied by 
giving him some appetising medicine I prefer giving such a horse loss in quantity but better 
in quality—say a little more bran and pollard. This will enable the weaker horse* to keep up 
to his work. Old horses must have moro attention than younger ones in the matter of food. 
It is unreasonable to expect old horses to do the same amount of work as younger ones on the 
same kind of food. In a team of five or six horses there Mill he one or more slower at their 
work than others. The driver should carefully consider where the fault lies, if there is a fault, 
and not punish what appears to be a slow horse. In no case should tjie reins he used as a 
whip. If the middle horse requires w r aking up, and it is dono with the rein, the outside horse 
is irritated by having his mouth jerked in such a way as to cause him unnecessary pain. It 
would be much better to carry a light whip and use that when required. A sharp clip with 
the whip would be more effectual than so much banging with the reins. 1 think it wise to 
take the team easy for a couple of days. If inclined to go, check or spell them at the ends, 
as some of them have been out of collar for some time, and, therefore, soft, and if allowed to 
tear away they may become over-heated and gall their shoulders, and be a trouble for some 
time. 

Mr. King had his collars lined with basil. He found they lasted longer, 
and he had never had a horse with a sore shoulder since using it. He did not 
approve of the whip for teams at work. Some horses would not get over a cut 
from a whip for half a day. He put the slowest horse on the outside, where 
he could be hit with the reins. 

Mr. Westfhaijsn had some experience in lining collars with basil, and 
horses never had sore shoulders when it was used. As a maker of collars he 
advised the use of the collar for a time or two, and then have the stuffing 
adjusted to suit the peculiarities of the formation of the horse’s shoulder. 

Mr. Giiavestock had worked a horse for seven years in a basil-lined collar 
and never had a sore shoulder. He did not at all approve of the use of the 
piece of wood suggested, as it would cause a gall where there was so much 
sweat and chafing. lie thought it would be better to use a pad of leather or 
bag. 

The Chairman had been amongst horses for the best part of his life. He 
thought the fault was with the lining of the collars. He found it was a great 
mistake to use one collar for two horses, as the shoulders were not of the same 
formation. If the padding of the collar were soaked in water overnight, when 
the collar was put on the horse the padding soon conformed to the shape of 
his shoulders. To take out some of the padding would be better than placing, 
a piece of wood under the hook. 
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Binder v. Stripper. 

Mr. N. Westphalkn read the following paper on this subject:— 

It is not my intention to quote authorities in favor of either system, but simply to relate 
my own experience. I bought eighty acres of good clean standing crop on the flats (what we 
call lagoon), of which I cut sixty acres with the binder, leaving twenty acres for the stripper. 
I finished cutting the sixty-acre piece before the other was quite ready for stripping, and just 
gotting it out of the way of harm before the rough weather set in about the beginning of the 
harvest. That, of course, I consider one of the strongest joints in favor of using the hinder. 
The crop all through looked very green when I commenced cutting, yet I was surprised to 
find that it ripened m the straw all right, and turned out a first-class sample. I had two 
varieties of wheat—Stein wed el, all cut with the binder, also about ten acres of Purple Straw, 
the remainder being Purple Straw stripped in the usual way. In the appearance of the crop 
there was no difference in the yield of the two soils of wheat. It was left in the stooks till 
the grain was proporly hardened and thon carted in to a stack, which caused a little loss in 
shaking out. I used Bagshaw’s patent disc threshing header, worked by steam power, which 
leaves some amount of wheat at the butt end of the sheaf, as might be expected; but with 
sheaves tied closer to the butt end that amount would be reduced. The wheat left unthresbed 
is not lost, inasmuch as I chaffed all the straw and sold the chaff at £2 os. (id. per ton. The 
chaff is certainly superior to a great deal of chaff that is cut from a crop of wild oats, and 
may be used without any extra cost for bran and pollard, and constitutes good hard feed fit for 
horses doing heavy work The actual results pet* acre, as near as I can state, are as follows: — 


Binding — £ #. d. £ s. d. 

By 1 \ tons of straw*, at 30s. per ton . 2 5 0 

12Abush of wheat, sold at 3s. per bushel . I 17 fi 

- 4 2 0 

Cost of binding and stocking per acre. 0 9 0 


Carting, threshing, cleaning, and stacking per acre 0 12 0 

-1 i o 

. 3 10 

2 6 0 
0 5 0 

Net amount realised per acre _ 2 0 0 

This shows a surplus of £1 Is. Gd. per acre in favor of the binder, and from my experience 
gained I conclude that it will pay every* farmer to harvest as much as one binder can manage 
in the season. 

In reply to questions concerning the value of the straw left by the stripper, 
the low price of wheat, and the loss of 2Jbush. per acre through use of the 
binder, Mr. Westphalen stated that his figures were from actual results. The 
year in question he only got 3s. per bushel for wheat; the straw left after the 
stripper was practically useless, and the apparent loss of grain w*as due to the 
sheaves not being tied close enough to the butt. As most of the grain was, 
however, in the straw it was not all loss. 

Mr. King said it was his experience that horses would do better upon 
ordinary hay than upon binder straw. The binder straw was not so good as 
hay, because when the wheat ear was allowed to mature, it took all the sugar 
out of the plant. 

Mr. Gravestock said two years ago he brought the question forward at 
Tanunda, when he asked Professor Lowrie if there was as much nutriment in 
the plant after, standing two or three months as there would be if it were in 
the stack, and he said no. He (Mr. Gravestock) thought it was robbery to 
sell such stuff chaffed up as hay chaff. Horses would not eat the chaff made 
from binder straw. They could not expect to get good"wheat and hay from 
the same plant. After deducting the reduction in price of the wheat from the 
binder and the* Ides that take place in stacking, he failed to see where the profit 
came in. 

Mr. Paech agreed with Mr. Westphalen. He believed the wheat from the 
binder was better than from the stripper, and millers had told him that it was 


Net amount realised per aero 

Stripping — 

By lf>bush. wheat sold at 3s. per bushel . 

Cost of stripping and cleuning . 
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better. The land could be kept clean with a binder, but not with a reaper. 
The hay from the binder was always useful for feed for stock. 

The Chairman said the land could be kept clean by a few sheep. lie found 
his land equally clean after the stripper and sheep as after the binder. They 
lost nothing with the sheep as they could be turned into mutton 

Judging at Country Shows. 

Mr. E. S. Matthews, of Angaston, was to have read a paper on this subject, 
but, in his absence, Mr. Smith stated that Mr. Matthews’ contention was that 
the judging at country shows was very much mismanaged. Sometimes it was 
the secretary's fault, but very often the person who had promised to judge at 
the last moment sent a telegram stating that he could not attend. So that it 
sometimes happened that, for example, a judge of live stpek was asked to judge 
flowers, or a judge of flowers to judge honey, pelargoniums, and queen bees, 
and so on. The judges were frequently incompetent. There was a case at 
the Angaston Show where a judge of flowers had given prizes to first, second, 
and third, the first entry getting first, the second second, and the third third, 
without rogard to superiority. Similar incompeteney was shown at times 
in other classes. 

Considerable discussion followed, a number of members giving instances 
bearing out to a certain extent the contentions of Mr, Matthews. 

The Chairman and Secretary of the local society said every care was 
exercised to get competent and unprejudiced judges; but it sometimes happens 
that the gentleman who has accepted the position is unable to get away, and 
in such case the officers of the society must do their best to get a local man to 
do the work. Things generally were not so bad as made out* and the societies 
did their best to obtain the services of men competent to give satisfaction to 
the exhibitors. 

Some members thought the difficulty was due to the number of petty shows 
throughout the country. If there were fewer but larger shows there would 
not be the same trouble as at present in regard to judging. 

The Produce Trade. 

Mr. T. Jeffs read a paper on the “Produce Trade: What it is and what it 
should be”:— 

It is essential that every fanner should pay some attention to the dairy, because it is a meafis 
of increasing the farm revenue at very little extra cost. In many cases the dairy and fowl 
yard huve provided the necessaries of life when the wheat crop has proved a failuro, and if 
more attention were paid to dairying it would be a great success. I want, therefore, to aUude 
to one or two phases of the produce trade - what it is and what it should be. Speaking of the 
local trade, wo know some would say that the prices received did not encourage increased 
attention. The reason was that butter, for instance, was sold to the stores, then sentto Adelaide 
and sold as “storekeepers’ ” or “ collectors’ ” butter, and the producer suffers. In the first 
place it always pays to make the best, and the storekeepers could encourage this if all produce 
was classified instead of calling it all butter. Then if the producer was making good butter, 
he could demand the top price, especially if he had any quantity, because if the local store* 
keepers would not give the market value he could send it to Adelaide, and it would be sold as 
“ dairy ’’ butter, and wbat was true of butter was true of all dairy produce. Cheese, bacon, 
and ham were profitable products, and would pay well if more attention were paid to them. 
In these days of co-operation and advancement, the ordinary dairy has to give place to the 
separator, and local wants are outshadowed by the attempt to supply the wants of the markets 
of the world, and this, of course, led up to the export trade; and although the Government had 
done a great deal to assist this trade, and to an extent producers had availed themselves of the 
opportunity afforded, still very little has been done. We should be a community of pro¬ 
ducers, and not manufacturers. It was absurd to expect to be able to compete with such 
manufacturing countries as Great Britain, Germany, and America; but wo could hope to 
successfully enter into competition with the world as regards our products. The produce im¬ 
ports of Great Britain last year amounted to £24,000,000 of which £16,000,000 represented 
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butter, of which Denmark sent 886,55icwts., an increase on the previous year of I00,000cwts. 
Canada, wo are told, did the most of trade in cheese, viz , 1,250,OOOcwfs. Now what did we 
export? But'er, l,400cwts.; frozen meat, 11,323 carcasses; poultry, 545 head. They 
would see by those figures that our exports after all are very little. But are we not right in 
saying we should have a larger slice of that trade of £24,000,000 ? But this is not all. Think of 
the other great countries, most of which are importers of produce, and they would then see to what 
extent this trade could grow. If all South Australia were a huge dairy proluce farm it could 
not supply the cities of Europe. I know theie were difficulties in the way, but we should 
do everything possible to surmount these difficulties. First, we must send produce of best 
quality and it must be uniform. That, so far as local production is concerned, is a difficulty, 
but to get over this we must have co-operative dairies. This would be far better than 
having so many small separators. Then we must have an expert who is able to classify 
the butter, and tell us just what is wanted. Then the difficulty of fodder his been brought 
forward, but this is becoming easier every year as wc are continually trying various summer 
fodder plants. The distance between us and the European markets is a great difficulty, but 
we must consider that in the matter of wheat and wool it has made very little difference. It 
may happen now and again that by taking four w eeks to get our goods to the market we miss 
a good market., but we must not think too much of these difficulties. Look at the importance 
of an increased prod in e trade. I believe we have in the trade the means to remove the pre¬ 
sent depression. Theie was a lot of good land which is not used to its best advantage ; and 
many farmers who do not give this trade proper attention. What is true of butter is true also 
of all the products. What a fu'ure there, is before the frozen meat trade, ehe»se, poultry, 
eggs, bacon, honey, taTow, and even rabbits; and I feel confident it would pay the farmers 
to consider them. 

Considerable discussion took place on the value of saltbush on the farm. 

Mr. King tabled plants of four different kinds grown on his farm. They had 
done very well, and he found the cows became very fond of the plant; in fact 
it was necessary to protect them for a year or two. They not only produced 
good food, but sheltered the young grass. 

Mr. Mourns said nothing fattened stock like “Old-man” saltbush, but he 
did not know anything about its milk-producing qualities. 

Mr. Paech said that during the past three years cattle in the eastern 
hundreds had scarcly anything but saltbush to feed on, and very often nothing 
but the thick stems, and still they lived. 

Mr. Valentine said there was no reason why they should not grow an acre 
or two of saltbush ; hundreds of acres of land at the Capo and in California 
were being planted with Australian saltbushes, while here we were destroying 
instead of conserving the bushes. 

[Seeds of saltbush can be obtained from the Central Bureau by anyone 
forwarding postage.— Gen. Sec.]. 

Mr. Jeffs thought the appointment of Mr. G. S. Thomson as dairy expert 
a step in the right direction, as, having a thorough knowledge of English 
requirements, he could advise us how to make our butter to meet the home 
tastes. 

Several members thought an expert with colonial experience was needed, and 
not a person fresh from England, and unacquainted with colonial conditions. 

The Chairman pointed out that one of their greatest difficulties was the 
high temperature of their dairies, with which English makers had not to 
contend; and then, again, the difference in the feed in the two countries was 
very great. 

Other members, however, pointed out that, as they must depend upon the 
English market for the extension of the dairying industry, it was most 
important that anyone appointed as adviser should be fully acquainted with the 
requirements of the English trade. 

Mr. Jeffs said the matter of temperature was not such a great difficulty. 
In Mr. Wyllie’s local dairy the temperature never exceeded 60° F., and others 
could get the same results by exercising the same care and attention that Mr. 
Wyllie did. Generally not sufficient attention was paid to cleanliness in and 
around the dairy, 
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Reference was also made to the cultivation of piemelons, mangolds, and other 
fodder plants, the making of ensilage, and the use of molasses and salt with 
straw as food for dairy cows. 

Feeding: of Stock. 

Mr. C. J. Valentine, Chief Inspector of Stock, gave an address on this 
subject, of which the following is the substance:— 

The condition of the country is not as it was thirty or forty years ago, when it was open 
and there were plenty of pastures, and cattle were not confined to small areas# but had the pick 
of the best feed and left the inferior. The consequence was that they throve well. Thirty or 
more years ago they had dry seasons, and a number of cattle died,"but they never had com¬ 
plaints of sickness, and the cattle soon made headway when the grass appeared. Now the 
country is divided into small areas, and the land is required to carry more stock. The culti¬ 
vation of the land has done away with the native grasses, and in tnem they’lost some .of the 
host feed for their cattle. It would well repay to preset re some of the native grasses in small 
paddocks on the farm, hut it would be found somewhat difficult now, as the land has been 
cropped and cropped until all the nutriment was taken out of the ground. The land was now' 
filled with wild oats, which was one of the worst kind of weeds in the country. The only 
time the wild oats were any good was when green, and then they sometimes kill a cow. Cows 
were not properly fed, and a gieat deal too much was expected from them. The best hay was 
given to the horse, and what he left was given to the cow They drained her system by milk¬ 
ing her and yet gave her the worst feed. They did not get the benefit from the cow that they 
would if she were properly fed. They could not do well by keeping twice as many cattle on 
their farm ns they had feed for. They could not produce good beasts unless they fed the 
stock well when young. All unremunerativo cattle should be got rid of, as they require as 
much feed and care as the profitable ones, without giving an adequate return. If one cow 
gave flOOgalls. of milk, and another only 2o0galls, why keep the cow that gave the lesser 
quantity? Get rid of her, hut always feed the good cow well. , 

The same remarks could he made to apply to sheep. All farmers should keep a few* sheep. 
They keep the land clean. But when they bought sheep they should not buy old ones. Sheep 
would always bring in something. But they should never overstock. They could always 
make more money out of a limited number of cattle or sheep which were well fed than out of 
twice the number half-Btarved. He was of the opinion that it would always pay the man 
who keeps cow s to make ensilage. It w as astonishing how well some people kept their cattle 
in spite of dry seasons. If a man had a small paddock or tw r o he could grow' lucern, sorghum, 
and other fodder for the summer, and could turn into ensilage stuff that was now wasted. His 
dry straw he could convert into useful feed by treating it w ith molasses and brine. He had 
seen cattle come off farms about Kapunda that he would not give a straw' to. The rearing of 
stock w r as a matter in which a man should use his brain a, and if he did s > he w r otild make a 
success of it. He would impress upon them the necessity of keeping nothing but thc’best 
cattle or sheep, and that could he done by (Hilling. In some places, perhaps, sheep only would 
do batter than cows ; wdiilst in others cow s and sheep together would do better. That was a 
matter that should be carefully considered by the farmer. They should also pay attention to 
the proper cultivation of then land. The land should be manured. They could not expect 
the land to go on yielding crop after crop without proper treatment. It was difficult.to say 
what caused the complaint affecting cattle, and causing loss of pow er iu the hindquarters. In 
some cases at Port Lincoln, where it appeared to be paralysis, he thought the cattle had been 
eating something that had disagreed with their kidneys. He advisod the use of Something for 
inflammation of the kidneys, and he heard subsequently the cattle w'ere better. The remedy 
was a tonic. The cause, he thought, was principally dry feed through a long drought. Sul¬ 
phate of iron, bone-meal, and also warm ordinary ale were excellent things. A bone -crusher 
was a very useful thing on the farm, as bone-meal was often wanted by cows. On the 
Peninsula the cattle seemed to suffer on account of something deficient in the soil. He advised 
mixing bone-meal and salt (not rock salt) w ith the chaff, and also to have a trough containing 
some of the mixture for the cattle to lick at when they liked. He mad* a practice to give his 
horse two or three handfuls of salt a w'eok. The cattle were very fond of salt. 


Colonial Experiences. 

Mr. Gravestock gave an interesting address on his Forty Years’ Experience 
in Farming in South Australia, in which he recounted his experiences with the 
different implements which had been invented, and the difficulties they had to 
contend with in the early days of the colony. A short discussion followed. 
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Pruning and Grafting the Vine. 

Mr, S. 0. Smith read a paper on this subject, of which the following is' the 
substance 

One of the first things a beginner should do on entering a vineyard in bearing is to look 
closely at the vine, and particularly the wood of last year’s growth, and note whether the* 
distances between the buds are long or short, for tlio short noded vines are, as a rule, good 
heavy bearers, and want shorter and even less wood than the longer noded and shy bearers. In 
pruning with long spurs particular care should be taken to prepare for next year’s pruning by 
leaving, if possible, a short one-eyed spur just below, so that another good shoot, and perhaps 
two, will he there to take the place of that left this year. As to the number of spurs or rods to 
leave, the beginner will only learn by carefully watching the effect of the* former pruning. 
For instance, a number of the buds may not have burst, or, if they have, they have withered 
off, and the wood generally looks sick. In such a ease there has probably been too much wood 
left, inducing the vine to overbear, or perhaps the soil is poor. Less wood should be left 
and most of the arms cut hack to a convenient spur of new wood. In the cutting back process, 
should there be too few spurs, then leave a long rod or two, and tie them found the outside of 
the vine. So much has been said of late years alxmt forming the young vine that I need not 
dwell long on the subject. The first year cut back the young wood to one eye, unless exceed¬ 
ingly vigorous, leaving one or two spurs, as the case may be. Next year spur back again to 
two eyes, leaving two to four spurs, and so on. So much depends upon the way the young 
wood grows, and is affected by wind, locusts, frosts, &o., that it is really difficult to lay dow r n 
on paper any hard and fast rule. I have pruned a young vineyard for several years in 
succession, and then would have l»een ashamed to own it if it had to be judged without the 
conditions under which I labored being known. It was simply 4 ‘ do the best thing I could.” 
This was on account of the causes mentioned above. In a case of this sort, it will take years 
of patient work to get the vines into proper shape, at the same time producing good crops, for 
the latter is the chief end of the vine and the aim of the pruner. Thus far for the gooseberry- 
bush style. 

At Yulumba we have very' successfully proved the benefits of trellising, both wdt.h one and 
three wires. Professor Perkins introduced a method of pruning and trellising Borne years ago 
called Sylvos cordon, in which the vine was brought up in one straight shoot from the middle 
w ire and sharply bent and carried along under the wire, being tied at the bend. All shoots 
from the ground up to 16in. beyond the bend were suppressed. In the second year canes or 
rods w r ere taken, l/iin. apart, and bent dowrn sharply like the knuckle of a bent finger and 
tied to the bottom wdre. This sharp check was, in the first place 1 , by starving the rod to 
make it produce more fruit, and, in the second, to force out strong shoots at the base of the rod, 
thus providing a fresh shoot to take the place of the down-turned rod of the previous year. 

I believe I was the first to make use of this system to any extent, and after continuing it for 
three years on a fourtoen-acre currant vineyard, discarded the rod principle and used the long 
and short spur, with the result of better crops and less expense. 1 do not condemn the principle 
of Sylvoz cordon, as it may suit other soils bettor than it did mine. One of the finest crops 
of Shiraz I have seen was produced this year on trellis, the main arm being left and ail 
shoots pruned to two and four eyes. It is such a simple method that the beginner could learn 
it easily. Professor Perkins condemned the twisting of the rod ftround the wire, but he had 
found it successful, because it prevented the swinging of the rod about and cutting the cord 
through. 

Grafting should be commenced when the vines are bursting the buds, and not before. The 
scions should have been kept in a sand bed, lying flat, so that they will be hungry for the first 
How of sap. This ensures a good junction of scion with stock. Dig out a hole round the vine of 
about 3in or 4in. in depth, find the straightest part of the stem, and saw off just at the upper part. 
This will give a good splitting surface. Take an old shear blade, or any other convenient tool 
that will stand a good knock, and split the centre of the stump, pull out the knife and insert a 
long wedge (an old 6in. bolt with a cnisel end is suitable), opening out the split about Jin. Then 
cut your scion to the shape of the split, so as to fill it from bottom to top, and slightly smaller 
on the inside. Fit in a scion on each side of the wedge, and carefully draw’ out the latter. 
Place a leaf or piece of paper over the split between the scions, and cover up carefully with 
earth, treading in in the meantime. Cover up to the top eye, or even over it. Pay particular 
attention to the choosing of good bearing wood for scions, as the value of your labor and time 
way be greatly discounted by putting on non-bearing scionM, I have used clay when grafting 
above ground, but it is not necessary when grafting beneath the surface if the soil is well 
trodden down, 

Mr. Haudy said Mr. Smith's paper was to the point, and no opinion that 
had been advanced could have anything said against it; perhaps a little more 
might have been said in favor of them. There tor no necessity’to use clay 
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when grafting. It was never used now by large grafters; sometimes nothing 
at all was put on. They should eontiivc* to have one bud in the cleft in the 
stock, so that if the buds above it failed the bud in the stock would grow. He 
had seen the advantage of that this year more than ever he had before. The 
top buds died off, and the vines looked as if they would never grow; but the 
bottom buds shot up and the vines were now growing strongly, and he thought 
that 90 per cent, would In e The information given as to successful grafting 
would be a good thing foi man\ people, as it would gi\e them confidence to 
graft where considered necessnr). They knew that too many of the commoner 
sorts of grapes had been planted, and in some eases it was desirable to graft 
the inferior with a bettci class of vine. This year he cut about a ton of grapes 
to the acre from Shiraz grafted on last }car. The Mataro grape had been cried 
down, but he thought wrongly. If the} had not had the Mataro the} would 
have had a yen small crop this year. On good land it would gi\e a good and 
marketable wine, and he thought it would be a mistake if people grafted a 
very large portion ot them lie thought the Syl\oz system was on its trial 
here, and he did not think the} could )ct say a great deal eithci for or against 
it. He had not adopted it to any great extent, because they worked on a 
system of their own which had been very successful. When they got hold of 
a successful method they weie not inclined to adopt new methods. lie liked 
to try everything, and hold fast to what was good The system of long 
pruning—a modification of a French system—had been successful. He used 
four rc y and two spurs on each side of the vine. He tried two rods and 
two spurs, and came to the conclusion that his own system was the better. 
Wheie Ames glow strongly, and theie is plenty of wood, it answered \ v ery w'ell. 
The principal fault ol the Kylvo/ system was that the shoots were very liable to 
be broken when bending them sharply ; it was a difficult thing to do without 
breaking them, and the system required three wiics, which was also against it. 
He had found that in most vineyards, except when the growth was exceedingly 
strong, that one wire was sufficient. He put his posts 20in. out of the ground 
and used one wire instead of thiee, which meant a great saving The two-rod 
system w'»s not so likely to turn over as the one rod lie should have like l 
Mr. Smith to have given a little infoimation on the matter of grafting on 
different stocks. Some stocks would not graft, as he had proved by dearly- 
bought experience in the case of Zante currants. This year they had grafted 
Zante currants on Muscat, and he thought many others would want to do the 
same, as currants would pay very much better than laisins. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Hardy said to bring currants into anything 
like bearing it would take something like £14 per acre, as an expensive method 
of trellising was required. Mr Wigley had a result of between £8 and £9 per 
acre from currants that been planted for six years. 

Mr. Smith had some seven years old, and had got 3 tons to the acre this 
year. Currants would not do well in windy situations. They ought to do 
well at the foot of hills around Kapunda and on sandstone ground. In 
grafting it was ncet ssary to use the very best wood procurable. He had had 
some failures in grafting Frontignac on Rcisling. 

Defects of Farming, 

Mr. J. vov Bkrtoitcti read a long paper on “ Defects of Farming in the 
Eastern Hundreds, and how to Improve the Present System/’ of which the 
following is an abstract :— 

He first pointed out where he had noticed, in his frequent travels round the district, the 
farmers were at fault in then methods of farming, and the effects of such faults. He was 
referring to the district round and to the east of Eudunda, and considered much improvement 
might he effected in the following dire tions .—Instead of annual tilling of the same large 
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areas, put in half the area in a thorough manner on the moat approved methods. The yield 
will be almost if not quite as large at half the labor and expense. Put more land under 
fallow, and by this means also kill the weeds. Have the land ploughed, but wait for seeding 
until after the first rains hav« started the weeds, which will be destroyed by seeding operations. 
One day’s harrowing when the weeds first come up will kill more than a whole week’s work 
after the roots have got a good hold. In many parts of the Murray Flats the surface soil is 
loose for about 4in., resting on a more solid subsoil. In this class of soil deep ploughing 
is conducive to 4 ‘ takeall,’ though subsoiling in such land will be profitable. Deep ploughing 
in deeper soil is desirable. Wherever possible get a seed and fertiliser dull, and use com¬ 
mercial fertilisers, ^ave all farmyard manure, and make use of it as far as it will go. To use 
the drill even without manure is better than sowing broadcast. The hay should be removed 
from the field as quickly as possible, to prevent dc erioration. Cut portion of the crop with 
binder as a means of providing food for stock, and also as a partial security against damage by 
storms, weather, &c. By the use of the hinder the land can also be cleared of weeds. 
Throughout the eastern hundreds there is not, he believed, a single silo. A lot of fodder is 
wasted in good seasons which, at very little expense, could be conserved in silos. Very few 
farmers keep sheep, and where the farms are small there may be some reason for it: but he 
believed it would pay several farmers to combine to keep a small flock to provide food fur the 
house, clear the land of weeds, and bring in a lit tile money for w’ool and skins. Such 
co-operation would not be so good as keeping a flock of your own, but it is better than none at 
all. Then attention should be paid to the saving of straw for fodder and for bedding for 
horses. Weeds should not be allowed to got a hold. The barley grass is taking a strong hold 
in many parts, and will be a serious trouble. Moie attention should be paid to the quality of 
cows. Those generally kept were most inferior, and naturally unprofitable. Then poultry- 
keeping should be carried on in a systematic manner. By keeping birds of a good laying 
strain farmers in the malice Bcruh lands could obtain earlv eggs. The fowls, if allowed a fair 
run, can pick up nearly all the food they require. At a very trifling cost, and with little 
trouble, the inferior birds at present kept could be replaced by birds that would prove a distinct 
source of profit to the owner. Tnen, as regards waiter conservation, most farmers’ dams are 
so smaU that they give out before the summer has really commenced, rendering the heart¬ 
breaking and unprofitable work of water-caning necessary. Here, again, the farmers should 
combine either to form water trusts or to accept Government schemes that may be offered. In 
the hills w'ost of the Murray Flats there an* many places wh le, by a few fanners combining, 
they could conserve sufficient water at lit.lo expense to supply the farm stock and also the 
garden. The wine applies to tlio»c nearer the river, who could combine to adopt some sehemo 
of pumping w r ater from the river. If this wen. done there would be few losses of stock, fruit 
and vegetables for home use could bt* grown, and fodder plants of various descriptions grown 
for the cattle, which would then be a source of comfort instead of, as at preso rt, an anxiety 
to the owner. 

Considerable discussion ensued on the use of fertilisers containing lime on 
limestone country, and on different points in the paper. 

ViTicuLTUBAL Sxatistics —In 1890, Groat Britain imported nearly 
14,OO0,OO0galls. of wine: France sent nearly 4,500.00()galls.; Spain nearly 
3,750,OOOgalls.; Portugal, 3,500,OOOgalls.; and Australia, only 69(>,500galls. 
During the past eleven years importations from France have increased to the 
extent of 945,OOOgalls, (principally claret); and from Portugal (port), 
386,OOOgalls.; while, on the other hand, Spain sends 415,OOOgalls. less than she 
did. The total importations of wine into Gioat Britain has, during the same 
period, increased to the extent of two millions of gallons annually. South 
Australia, with an area of 18,500 acres under grapes, produced in 1896-7 nearly 
1,500,OOOgalls. of wine, of which 402,677galls., to the value of £81,700, were 
exported. Victoria, with 30,275 acres of vines, manufactured two and a 
quarter millions of gallons of wine, of which 379,OOOgalls., valued at £75,000, 
were exported. New South Wales, with an acreage of 8,061, produced 
794,OOOgalls., ol which only 44,OOOgalls. were exported. The French wine pro¬ 
duction for 1897 amounted to 712,000,OOOgalls., a falling off of 27 l ,000,OOOgalls. 
as compared with the previous year. Italy produced 621,717,280galls., an 
increase of nearly 54,000,000 over the 1896 yield. The total yield of Australia 
for 1890-7 was estimated at four and three-quarter million gallons, only about 
8 |*er cent, of one year’s increase shown in Italy, 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. • 

Monday, April 18 . 

Present.—Messrs. F. E. H, W. KrichaufF (Chairman), Samuel Goode, W. 0. 
Grasby, Thos. Hardy, T. Price, M.P., T. B. Robson, Hon. A. W. Sandford, 
M.L.O., C J. Valentine, and A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Finance. 

The Finance Committee reported expenditure to date for contingencies, 
£755 9s. 8d.; balance, £44 10s 4d. Accounts to the amount of £38 15s. Id. 
were passed for payment. The committee reported that an excess warrant for 
£350 had been approved by the Minister and was now before Cabinet. 

It was decided to request that the line for printing the Journal of Agriculture 
and Industry should be kept separate on the sub-estimates from the ordinary 
contingencies vote of the Bureau. 

Congress. 

It was decided that the Tenth Annual Congress of the Bureau should Ik* held 
in Adelaide during Show week, next September, and that the member* of 
Branches and others be invited to submit practical papers on matters of general 
interest to the producers for discussion at the Congress meetings. 

Queensland Fruit Fly. 

The Secretary called attention to the discovery of the fruit fly in bananas at 
Sydney. As these bananas were not allowed in there, it was quite likely that 
they would be sent on to Melbourne and Adelaide, and he thought that in 
order to prevent tin* introduction of this dreaded pest it should he made com¬ 
pulsory for all importations of fruit and plants to be subjected to fumigation at 
Port Adelaide. This would also prevent the introduction on trees, plants, or 
fruit of the dreaded San Jose scale, besides those more common in the eastern 
colonies. 

Members generally agreed that something should be done to prevent the 
introduction of this pest, hut thought that before the Bureau made any recom¬ 
mendation the members should have evidence before them that fumigation 
would be effectual without injuring the fruit or causing any very appreciable 
expense. 

The Secretary pointed out that there was no doubt fumigation with hydro¬ 
cyanic acid gas would kill all living insects without destroying the plants, 
but he had no evidence as to its effect on soft fruits or on the eggs of insects. 
Whatever was done required to be done early, as the bananas were arriving 
every day, and it was impossible to ascertain for certain by simple examination 
whether they were infected or not. 

After further discussion, the following resolution, moved by Mr. Sandford 
and seconded by Mr. Hardy, was earned:—“ That the Secretary supply to our 
next meeting evidence concerning the results of the application of hydro-cyanic 
acid gas to plants and fruits—especially those that have been attacked by the 
fruit fly—also cost of erection of necessary plant and chambers, and estimated 
cost per bushel of treating the fruit, and whether the unpacking and handling 
injures the keeping qualities of fruit so treated/’ 

The Secretary was instructed to call a special meeting of the Bureau as soon 
as this information was available. 

The Phylloxera Bill. 

In reply to request by Mr. Price for a statement concerning the amended 
Phylloxera Bill, Mr. Hardy said that if the German vignerons at Tanunda who 
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signed the petition against this Bill had properly understood what they would 
be liable to if the phylloxera appeared amongst their vineyards, he believed not 
one of them would have signed the petition. Under the Vine, Fruit, and 
Vegetable Protection Act they would have to grub up their vines at their own 
cost, and would not receive a penny in compensation. During his recent visit 
to Victoria he learned that the Government intended to bring in a Bill early 
next session to do away with compensation, being forced to this action by the 
extraordinary claims made by the owners of vineyards which had been des¬ 
troyed, and to the growing opinion that it was unjust to saddle the whole of 
the taxpayers with expenses that should be borne by the vignerons themselves. 
At the Cape the Government spent £'20,000 a year for four years endeavoring 
to stamp out the pest, without avail. Was it likely that the Government and 
people of South Australia would begin what had proved a failure elsewhere? 
The only chance of stamping out or, failing that, arresting the spread of the 
phylloxera when it docs appeal' is to be in a position to take vigorous and 
instant action; and this can only be done, as far as lie could see, by passing 
the Phylloxera Bill, with the alterations suggested in the petition presented to 
Parliament by a large number of vignerons last session. Careful watch for 
and guard against the appearance of the pest and immediate and vigorous 
action when necessary were the only safeguards of the growers; and there 
must be funds available if this w* rk is to be done. The low prices paid for 
grapes last year had a great deal to do with the objection to the Bill, hut with 
intercolonial free trade prices would improve, and the taxation of fid. per acre 
]K?r annum will not lx> objected to when the advantages to be derived from the 
passing of the Bill are well considered. He thought it the duty of the Govern- 
ment to bring the amended Bill forward again and get it passed in the interests 
of the vinegrowers and the general public. 

Mr. Priti; said he was glad to hear Mr. Hanh’s opinion. He was convinced 
himself that there would be little opposition to the provisions of the Bill if the 
growers onlj understood the necessity for being prepared to deal with the pest 
should it be introduced. 

Donations and Exchanges, 

The Secretary reported receipt of usual exchanges from various agrionl- 
tuml'departments and institutions. 

# Pears, 

Mr. Robson tabled sample of the true Duchess de Angouleme pear, quite 
distinct from Williams’ Bon Chretien or Bartlett, which is usually called Duchess 
here. He also tabled sample of Keiffer’s Hybrid pear. 

Raisins. 

Mr. Grasby tabled several samples of raisins—one of Smjrna sultanas 
and one dried by himself—the fmit being first dipped in an emulsion of potash, 
olive oil, and water. The local raisins were smaller, but almost as good in 
color, and better in texture and quality than the Smyrna raisins. Also 
sample of Eleme raisins from Smyrna, dried from Rusaki ^ rape, of large size 
and good flavor, and samples of local muscatels dipped in potash and oil 
emulsion before drying. In the one case the grapes were dipped in a hot 
solution and dried in five days, in the other the solution was cold, the raisins 
taking nine days to cure, while untreated muscatels took up to three weeks. 
The muscatels were not as large or as light colored as the Klemes, but were 
otherwise similar. The Rosaki grape was a good table grape, and a long 
keeper, but we had not got this variety here. 

Mr. Hardy said it was noticeable that our local raisins and currants were 
generally smaller, but better in quality than the imported. 
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Extracts and Translations; 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers: — 

206. Oats as Hurst feed. —In an article in the Lamiwirtsehafts Watt fuer Oldenburg oats is 
named the best food for horses. Although maize is a good food for horses, giving them flesh, 
they prespire too much after it. Oats contain also the u aveniri,” which consists of matters 
that stimulate, giving nerve and courage and helps digestion; but it should not be quite new 
from the thiashing floor. It should have time to sweat in bulk, and thereby go through a 
kind of fermentation. To feed foals with oats, besides hay and grass, during the firsf year is 
much recommended, as experience has shown that it gives them power ami nerve, and they 
are likely to be useful for a greater number of years. In the second year, geldings only should 
receive oats as before*; but the young stallions and fillies very little, win* h can be increased 
again in the third year. 

207. Defoliation of Mango'ds and Sugar Beet. —Frequently farmers advise to remove the 
lower loaves, believing that the roots will reap an advantage from the procedure. This is, 
however, a great mistake, as the leaves are preparing the material for the growth of the root, 
the same as they do for other plants, by altering the carbonic acid of the air into starch. The 
roots may perhaps weigh as much if they are deprived of their lower leaves as others with the 
leaves untouched, but the water absotbed by the roots could not be expelled or exhaled by a 
sufficient number of leaves. The roots become poor in substance and watery. Sugar beet 
would be quite poor as regards sugai, and any increase in size merely represents water. 

208. B>oom Com is subject to the fungus ^intractm Sorghi vulgatis. It is not an Ustilago. 
The spores enter the young plant at the time of germination of the seed. As the plant giows 
the fungus also grows upwards in it in the form of threads. At the time the organs of fructi¬ 
fication are being formed these threads increase in the cells under the epidermis, loose their 
connection, and form a downy mass of spores, which may germinate at once if they find 
sufficient moisture, or after years by being immersed for some little time in water Spores 
mixed with the seeds before sowing are sure to produce infected plants; but if spores are 
spread over tin* young plants, these remain healthy. Even if you think that you are quite 
sure of having seed which is not infected, it is better not to dispense with putting it for ten to 
to fifteen minutes into water of 135° F. A higher temperatuie might be injurious, while a 
lower one would not kill the spoies. In Kansas and Illinois 200,000 acres were in 1896 under 
broom corn. 

2'»9. Fiedtng of I\gs. — Professor Lehmann, of Goettingen, states that the bacon of pigs fed 
on oil e.ikes is of Icsb value—not hard enough and tasting of fish oil; and many farmers of 
Schleswig Holstein assert that feeding with ricemeal did not produce so good meat and bacon 
as with bran and potatoes, maize being still superior to the latter. Ricemeal made the pigs 
more or less stiff, in fact one of them was moving about on his knees and the knee-joints were 
full of blood. 

210. Deep Cultivation in most instances increases the returns, but the real question is, does it 
pay ? If a soil is such that water and air can only with difficulty permeate it, deep cultivation will 
prepare it for a deeper penetration of the roots. A naturally porous subsoil will require it far less. 
All plants are not equally grateful for deep cultivation. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and others 
will send their main roAs deep down, and spread them also near the surface, and these, con¬ 
sequently, quickly respond to a topdressing of manute. Potatoes, rape, root crops, peas, beans, 
and clover like a deep soil, and without it will not grow a full crop. The experiments made by 
Professor Wollny, of Munich, do not qui e verify the above remarks. The soil of the field had 
been cropped from 1885 to 1889 with p tatoes, consisted of a mild, fine, sandy soil, containing 
humus, which rested Min. deep on a perfectly penetrable gravelly subsoil, and was mechanically 
and chemically equal, riots of four square metres were separated by paths one and a half 
metres wide. On half of the plots the soil was foiked only 7 m. deep, on the other half it was 
forked 7iu. deep, thrown aside, and filled in again after sobsoil had been also forked 7in. deep. 
Most of the plots received no manure, except oa a few, where thn effect of such was deemed 
desirable in conjunction with deep cultivation. The results given seem to show that it does 
not pay to use deop cultivation for cereals, except perhaps in deep clay soil. For maize alone 
deep cultivation proved payable. Although peas and beans send their roots down deep, they 
were not very grateful for deep cultivation, probably because their many branch roots enable 
them to spread nearer the surface whenever the main rojts cannot penetrate deeper. All the 
root crops and potatoes showed greatly increased payable crops. 

Mr. Goode had seen wheat with the main root quite 3ft. long. , When the 
seed germinates the main root goes down, and with the warm weather the 
surface roots form. These surface roots are the principal feeders, but on t&e 
deep roots the plant depends for its moisture during hot weather. His 
experience was that deep cultivation for wheat was decidedly profitable* %n 
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England he used to follow the plough with another without a mouldboard, 
running in the furrow* and turning over the soil to a depth of Gin. to 9m., if 
possible. His experience in South Australia was in favor of deep cultivation 
for wheat. With hops it was the same. Plough as deeply as possible during 
autumn, but in the warm weather get the land as smooth as possible, and, if 
you cultivate, only scratch the surface. 

The Chairman said his own experience in this colony was that he got his 
best crops on the land that had been cultivated deeper than usual. 

Mr. Hardy strongly recommended farmers to try the experiment for them¬ 
selves. Last season he had some heavy land at McLaren Vale under hay, and 
when ploughing it up for seeding a strip through the field was ploughed deeper 
than the rest. He could see no difference, however, in the crop. 

Leave of Absence. 

Mr. Hardy was granted leave of absence on account of his intended visit to 
England. 

New Branches. 

The establishment of Branches of the Bureau in the undermentioned 
districts was approved :—Brinkworth—Members : Messrs. W. Wundkc, 
C. Ottens, J. Graham, J. Chcsson, S. Aunger, R. Cooper, J. F. Everett, 
H. Weckcrt, J. Stott, $nd W. II. Pearce. Franklin Harbor—Members : 
Messrs. I). McKenzie, E. Wake, J. Foulds, W. Beincke, J. Eliaway, sen., 
W\ Ward, J. Syles, J. Story. J. Harvey, II. Dunn, W Spence, J. Ward, sen , 
J. Spence, sen., C. L. DuBois, and G. Wheeler. 

Now Members. 

The following gentlemen wore approved as members of the undermen¬ 
tioned Branches:—Johnsburg, Mr. H. Arnold; Dawson, Messrs. A. J. Hooper, 
C. Stonemah ; Meadows, Mr. T. G. Grigg; Woolundunga, Mr. A. S. Gunning; 
Onetree Hill, Mr. T. S. Harvey; Koolunga, Mr. W. J. Jose; Renmark, 
Messrs. J. T. McGarvie, M. Chapman; Lucindale, Mr A. Lobban; Clare, 
Messrs. W, G. Lewcock, — McCarthy; Albert, Messrs. G. S. Munn, A. B. 
Struthcr ; Auburn, Messrs. I). A. Lyall, J. B. Schober ; Golden Grove, 
Messrs. J. R, Smart, II. P. Day, A. Roberts. A. Robertson, J. Murphy, 
J. Ross; Mundoora, Mr. J. J. Vanstone ; Forest Range, Mr. Jas. Caldwell; 
Port Pirie; Mr. R. J. Ferry. 

Reports of Meetings. 

The ‘Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of fifty-five reports 
of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Mylor, April 2. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Hughes (Chairman), J. Roebuck, 8. W. Jackman, 
P. Probert, F. Rosser, E. J. Ginn, W. T. Elliott, S. Pearce, W. G. Clough 
(Hon. See.), and seven visitors, 

Exhibits.. —Mr. Ginn tabled two samples of apples which the members 
were of opinion were incorrectly named, and it was decided to forward them to 
the Central Bureau for identification. Some discussion followed on the cause 
of black spot, fit is caused by a parasitic fungus known as Fusieladium.— 
0»r. Sac.]. 

Gumming or Cherry Trees.— Mr. Ginn *ead a paper on this subject. 
He was inclined to attribute gumming to the effects of frost. Gther members 
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put it down to cold soil and excess of sap. [‘‘Gumming” on stone fruits is 
caused by u bacillus called Coryneum Beijerinckii, which attacks the sap of a 
plant where a wound has been made in the bark. The sap is converted into 
gum, and it causes the wound to extend. The cure is to cut all back to sound 
bark, paint over the whole surface, and then sprinkle fine sand on the wet 
paint. To prevent gumming take care not to wound the bark in any way.— 
Gen. Sec.]. 

Work for April. —Sow earl) green feed on high land. 


Stockport, April 4. 

Present—Messns. F. Watts (Chairman), C. W. Smith, T. Megaw. T. Howard, 
D. G. Stribling, J. Smith, J. Smith, jun., G. Burdon, and *J. Murray (lion. Sec.). 

Management of Horses. -Mr. C. W. Smith read a paper on the care of 
the team, and the preservation, &,c.,of harness. He advised beating the collars 
when dry to shake out the dust and soften them so that they fit the horses’ 
shoulders better. A hard collar causes sores. The liarae hooks should be well 
up on the collar, as it is easier for the horse than if low down. Backhands 
should always be used to ease the shoulders of the weight of the swingletrees 
when spelling. The team should not be hurried in turning, as they are likely 
to knock each others’ feet if turned quickly, sometimes causing lameness. The 
teams should be well balanced, as an old horse cannot be expected to work as 
fast as a young, strong animal. Do not use the reins as a whip, but rather 
carry a light handy whip, and give a sharp cut with this if necessary. When 
starting seeding the horses should be allowed to take it easy for a few days 
until their shoulders become a bit hard. 


Bowhill, March 19. 

Present—Messrs. W. G. F. Plummer (Chairman), .1. G. Whitfield, C. 
Drogemuller, J. Gregory, J. Whitehead, and II. II. Plummer (lion Sec*.). 

Branc h Show. —Matters in connection with the proposed show of produce, 
under the auspices of the River Murray Branches, were dealt with, and it was 
decided to call a meeting of delegates at an early date to make further arrange¬ 
ments. 

Kxfeiumknts.— Mr. Drogemuller reported favorably on Quantity Pea, 
which was a very quick grower and produced large, well-filled pods. Quality 
Pea did not do so well. Kaffir Corn, irrigated, had grown splendidly; other 
seeds had failed to grow. The Chairman said nearly ail his seed failed to 
grow, and on digging up the soil a few days ago he found them still in sound 
condition, the rainfall having been insufficient to cause them to germinate. 

Management of Horses. —Mr. Whitfield read a short paper on this 
subject. He considered young stock were often cruelly treated when breaking 
them in. They w r ere run into a yard, roped, and harnessed, and allowed to 
buck and rear in attempting to gain their accustomed freedom until tired out. 
They are often cruelly whipped or beaten when being broken in, and it 
frequently happens that some are injured more or less seriously during the 
operation. Where foals are reared on the farm they should be allowed in the 
stable, and tied up occasionally to get them used to handling. When breaking 
them in, treat them kindly and lead or drive them until they get used to the 
harness. Members agreed that kindness should be exercised in dealing with 
young stock, and that almost any animal could be trained and broken in 
without being ill treated. 
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Port Lincoln, March 18. 

Present—Messrs. S. Valentine (Chairman), J. D. Bruce, W. Laidlaw, 
W. E. Goode, J. P. llarraud, E. Chapman, and John Anderson (lion. Sec.). 

Cattle Disease. —The Chairman directed attention to a disease which had 
broken out amongst cattle at Green Patch. They appeared to be paralysed in 
in the hind quarters, falling down, and unable to rise again. Several had died. 

Arbokiculxuke.— The Chairman read the following paper:— 

As so few people have planted trees, or taken much interest in arboriculture, I thought 1 
might give a few hints on planting, and perhaps arouse a little interest in the matter. 

In the first place, always have your ground ready for the trees in good time. I find 
ploughing in April and May the best, as the ground gets nearly all the winter’s rain on it, and 
is then in a fit state to retain the moisture. 

Plough the pound as deeply as you can, as long as you do not turn up any of the subsoil. 
From Cm. to 9in. is the best. In what we call “heath land” in this district, however, never 
bring any of the gravel to the surface ; if you do you will find the trees do not do nearly as 
well, ana you will g*t very little grass to grow on the ground afterwards. This also applies 
to all crops, as nothing seems to do well on the ground if the gravel is brought to the top. 
This means only ploughing from 3in. to din. deep, according to the depth of the soil overlaying 
the gravel. If you can attach a subsoilor, such as a scarifier-tooth, behind the mould board 
of your plough, so as to stir up the undersoil in the furrow, so much the better; but I get 
very good results from only turning over the surfac e soil. In deciding what trees to plant, 
you will, of cour>c, consider what sorts are suitable to your soil and requirements. 1 will 
give a description of a few of what 1 consider are the best for planting. Of the gums, the 
mlgum (Eucalyptus rostrata) is by far the best timber wo have in the colony; bulasii will only 
grow on moist, loamy soil, such as in gullies, creek banks, and flats, it can only be planted to 
a limited extent. The timber is used for piles, sleepers, posts, rafters, decking, and 1 have 
soen it used in cabinet-work, but its great weight militates against its use in that work. It, 
however, makes splendid veneers, polishing beautifully. The bluqgura (Eucalyptus 
loueoxylon) comes next in value for timber purposes, being used for felloes, naves, all softs of 
wagon-work, bridges, rafters, posts, swings, &c. It grows well on most soils, but seems to 
make the best timber from trees grow n on a poorish soil overlaying limestone The sugargum 
(Eucalyptus corynocalyx) is the tree generally planted, as it is a quick-growing pretty tree, 
and grows on uearly any soil, as long as there is not too much moisture in it. The timber is 
not so good as red or blue gum, but is very fair in quality, and fit for all kinds of farm work, 
sleepers, Ac. Another good gum is the tooart (Eucalyptus gompbocephala). The timber is 
used largely for felloes, naves, and all sorts of wheelwrights’ w r ork, and stands fairly well in 
the ground. It grows w'ell on moist, loamy, calcareous soils, and lias done very well with me 
on about din. of soil overlaying limestone. It is a pretty tree, and a fast grower. 

Of the pines the Remarkable (1*. insignia) seeing the best that gives satisfactory results 
in this colony. It grows beat on a good sandy loam with clay subsoil, but doe* well in most 
situations bore. It raades a very fair deal timber, is a fast grower, and nice-looking tree. 

The Aleppo pine (Pinus halepensis) is another good pine, and seems to do better in this 
district than Pinus insignis. It makes good shelter bolts, as it is more bushy and stands the 
cold sea winds better than any other tree I know. It is a fairly quick grower, and does best 
on a good loamy sand, but does well on nearly any soil we have here. It makes a medium 
deal timber. 

Another tr<*s that is really worth plunting by farmers and stockowners is the Carob 
(Oeratonia siliqua). It is a nardy evergreen tree with dark-green foliage, does wvll on lime¬ 
stone soils, makes a splendid shelter, and the beans are good fodder for stock. 

A tree that should bo growm much more extensively for fodder is the tree lucem (Cytisus 
proliferus), I had a row in this year, and found them very bandy, as all the clippings (and 
they stand very hard cutting) I could get my cow s eat up greedily. If farmers were to put in 
a few acres, planting in tows 10ft. apart and 4ft in the row’s, they would have a splendid 
standby when all the other feed was dry or gone. 

Last but not least is the Sheaoak (Oasuarina quadrivalvis). In this district particularly the 
sheaonk is the most valuable tree we have. The timber makes good handles for tools, t>pbke», 
swings, ftnd any work where it does not come in contact with the ground. It is the best 
firewood you can get, and is a splendid foJder tree. 

When you have made your choice of trees, wherever you procure them, see thut you gel 
medium wxed Stocky trees ; don’t have tall spindly trees because they are big, they have been 
forced, or are too old, and if in pots will very likely be pot-bound, and will give pool results 
when planted out. When taking them home see that the roots are well covered from sun and 
air. When you get them home, if open roots, heel them in the ground and give some water, 
and if pots or bamboos, water and put in a shady place. Of the trees I have mentioned, red, 
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blue* ami tcourt gums, pines, carobs, and sheaoaks should be planted out in July; sugargumja 
should be kept until the worst frosts aro over, September being the best time for them. 

Choose cool cloudy weather tor planting, and get your trees in as quickly as possible, 
spreading the roots out well when putting them in the holes. I don’t behove in large holes ; 
if the ground is well ploughed ~ as it should he—just make the hole (square) large euough to 
take in the roots comfortably ; make the soil that you fill up with nice and fine. If you can 
get the sugargums in bamboo tubes they arc by far the best, as they are very little trouble to 
plant, putting bamboo and all in the ground, and they stand the late planting and dty weather 
better. C a robs should cither be pot plants or the seed sown where the tree is wanted to grow, 
as if the tap ro >t is broken they will die. The other plants may either be in pots or open root. 
In planting tree lucern 1 find the best way is to sow the seeds where you want the trees to 
grow. If strips are ploughed the same as for wattle-planting, three or four furrows wide 10 ft. 
apart, «nd the seed sown in the middle of the ploughing, it is cheaper than ploughing tho 
whole paddock, and the luoern will do m arly as well. Sow the seeds about the end of August 
to beginning of September, soaking in warm water over night. You can then thin out plants 
to 4 ft in row's, and use the thinnings for filling up misses. I find they transplant readily 
even when they are 18in. to 2 ft. high. They will be fit to turn stock in for a short time in 
the following April; but 3 ou must see that they are not eaten too low, and keep the stock out 
until they have made fresh growth. 

About three or four weeks after planting, go over all your plantations and hoe around tho 
trees, loosening the surface soil, not deeper than 2 in., and, if possible, hoe around thorn after 
ever)' rain during tho summer, and you will find you will have very few misses, and in a few 
years will have timber for your own use without having to run to the timber merchant for 
every piece you want. The farm w ill be improved in value by the presence of the timber, 
and the stock will have .shade in summer and shelter in winter from cold winds, and will bo 
more healthy and in better condition. The crops will also not be so liable to damage from 
heavy winds shaking out the grain. &c. 

I am aft aid my paper is rather long, but it is a hard matter to condense so varied a subject 
and give all the information necessary. In conclusion, if the malice farmers, instead of 
clearing all the mailte from their paddocks, were to leave a belt around each, we would not 
have heard of so much damage occurring through the wind blowing the top soil off the 
paddocks as has been done this year on the Murray fiats. 


Auburn, April 7. 

Present- Messrs. J. E. Isaacson (Chairman), W. 11. Klau, S. Ford, J. Heaji* 
P. Cornwell, J. W. Yeatman (Hon, Sec.), and two visitors. 

Fallow. —A visitor asked the opinion of members as to the advantage or 
otherwise of fallowed land being left rough or reduced to a fine tilth. In 
Scotland it is usual in breaking up grass land to plough with a high-cutting 
single-furrow plough, raising a high-ridge furrow. Another visitor remarked 
that land left here in such a state would grow a great quantity of weeds, and 
be difficult to keep clean. Mr, Hean favored a high-ridge furrow and subse¬ 
quent working to obtain a fine tilth. It was a bad plan to turn the land too 
flat, and had seen very poor crops grown on land that had been broken up 
with the old Hornsby plough in ploughing matches on this account. With 
regard to ploughing red land in vineyards, the inquirer had found it a mistake 
to work it too fine ; as, in ease of summer rains, when it could not be touched 
on account of the vines, it set down much harder than where it was left some¬ 
what rough. In legard to depth of ploughing, Mr. Klau had noticed where 
stumps had been grubbed the growth of wheat plants was not better than 
elsewhere. 


Albert, April 2 . 

Present—Messrs. J. Wetherall (Chairman), T* Cooper, G. Haggard H. Lane* 
J. Brewin, H. L. Smith (Hon, Sec.), and three visitors. 

Hay.— Mr. G. Haggard advocated growth of oats far hay, as .he thought this 
cereal did better than wheat on the light Murray soils* Several members 
thought this crop i$ worthy of a trial. 
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Experiments. — Members decided to try quicklime on the heavy clay soils. 
Mr. Wetherall reported Quality and Quantity peas as very fair croppers; but 
Lax ton’s Evolution was a failure. 


Golden Grove, April 7. 

Present—Messrs. T, G. McPharlin (Chairman), S. A. Milne, John McEwin, 
W. J. Rehn, A Harper (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Use of Commercial Fertilisers. —A discussion was initiated by the 
Chairman upon the question of the desirableness of using commercial fertilisers 
for wheat or hay crops. He considered the prospects of a good season were 
promising, and that it was probable that hay would be low in value. After 
much consideration members generally concluded that any modification either 
in kind or quantity would not be desirable until more experience has been 
gained, either with wheat or hay. Mr. Milne considered that, as a general 
rule, commercial fertilisers were more advantageous for production of grain 
than of straw. 


Q.uorn, April 9. 

Present—Messrs. John Cook (Chairman), F. Herde, G. Altmann, C. Potter, 
James Cook, and A. F Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Scarifying. —Mr. Herde read the following paper:— 

For the land of our plains my opinion, supported by experience, is that scarifying is 
preferable to ploughing for seeding purposes, especially on the saltbush and bJuebush country, 
as most of our soils are of a loose nature. The scarifier does the belter work, and the soil 
will set, better; but weeds must he kept down. In dry seasons scarified land will give a larger 
return ; hut it must be harrow ♦ d. A piece of scarified land was left not harrowed one season, 
and directly the hot weather set in the crop failed more and the plants did not stool out equally 
with the i rop on the harrowed land next adjacent. If land has teen once ploughed it should 
he scarified and harrowed for the two following crops, provided it is free from weeds. Have 
iried fallowing with the b< nrifior last season. Will report later on. 

Members agreed that ploughing is the proper mode of cultivation, though 
scarifying may give good results in some cases where the soil is very loose and 
clean. Scientific farming is of no avail unless there is a sufficient rainfall; and 
in bad seasons the solid badly-cultivated land often yields the best return; 
but this should not deter the farmer from cultivating his land well, and thus to 
assist nature in every possible way. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Altmann tabled Dart’s Imperial and Budd’s Rust-resistant 
wheats in grain and straw, the latter being the better and stronger in growth ; 
both are worthy of further trial. The Hon. Secretary tabled Dart’s Imperial 
and two Queensland varieties of wheat for distribution, the latter being much 
shrivelled. He said that in order to find out the relative value of new wheats 
it was necessary to grow them in plots side by side on soil of equal quality with 
the kinds of wheat ordinarily cultivated. This .would show which is the 
ealiest and strongest grower, and best adapted to the district. 

Experiments. - The Hon. Secretary reported that he had sown seeds of 
several varieties of summer plants, and all of the cow pea, red Kaffir corn, 
sorghum, melons, &e., saved from the previous sowing, but none came up 
owing to the long drought. 


Gawler River, April 4, 

Present*—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), A. Bray, J. Hillier, F. 
Roediger, A. Hatcher, T, P, Parker, H. Roediger (Hon. Sec.), and two 
visitors. 

* 
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Greek Fodder. —Mr. T. P. Parker said that rye makes the quickest 
growth for green fodder, but he did not consider it the best. Barley is better 
liked by cattle and horses, and should be sown for a little later feed. 

Feedino Dairy Cattle.— The Hon. Secretary said he had experimented 
with copra cake i\ bran, giving the same weight of each, and the result was in 
favor of bran for butter production, but copra cake was better for fattening 
purposes. He fed his cows on good green hay—not headed straw — and bran 
mixed with wheaten chaff, giving occasionally some green lncern or Jersey tree 
kale, which gave good results. He suggested that more lucom and kale should 
be grown where possible, as this proved the cheaper food. Hay should be cut 
early, as this gave better results than when allowed to set .grain before cutting 
it. Mr. H. T. Parker said that he fed molasses mixed with wheaten chaff 
with advantage to his horses in the late time of scarcity. 

Rainfall. —For March, 0*430in.; for April 1 till April 9, l*850in. 


Fort Elliot, March 26. 

Present—Messrs. C. H. Hussey (Chairman), II. Pannell, E. Wood, W. E. 
Hargreaves, W. E. Darwin, H. Green, G. Pearce, F. T. Fischer, J. Brown, 
and E. Hill (Hon. Sec.). 

Question for Branches. —This branch desires that all other branches 
will consider whether or not the State should bear a portion of the cost of 
quarantine for imported cattle. 


Port Broughton, April 4. 

Present—Messrs. R. W. Bawden (Chairman), George Pattingalc, J. Harford, 
B. Excell, W. It. Whittaker, J. Barclay, J. Bates, E. Denniss, It. Storr, H. H. 
Whittle, W. Tonkin, and S. M. Bawden (Hon. Sec.). 

Combined Branch Show. —Messrs. R. W. Bawden, J. Harford, and J. 
Barclay were appointed to act on a committee of delegates from Mundoora and 
Pine Forest Branches to arrange pme-lists, &c., for a combined Branch show, 
to be holden during next September. 

Best Wheat. —Members considered that Steinwedel wheat gave best results 
last season for grain, and White Tuscan and Ward’s Prolific are best for hay. 

Season. —Splendid rains have fallen and feed is growing fast. Grapes gave 
a poor crop, and apricots and peaches were fairly good. 

How to Spoil a Horse. —Mr. R. W. Bawden read the following paper 

A humorous article on “ How to Spoil a Horae” appears in a recent issue of an American 
journal. Here are some of the suggestions ; If you have occasion to stop on the street, either 
do not tie the horse at all or tie him to something to take with him it he wants to get away. 
If the weather is chilly, it will toughen him to leave him uncovered; hut should you choose 
to blanket him, thiow the blanket over him so loosely that the first breeze will turn it over 
his head. A cool wind blowing on the chest of a heated horse will refresh him greatly, and if 
he stands in the gutter with melted snow and ice water washing around his heels, so much the 
better. When you return to the stable let the horse cover the last few rods at the top of his 
speed, and pull him up with a loud triumphant ” Whoa! ” And do not miss a glorious 
opportunity of trying the disposition of the animal: Unfasten all the attaching straps but one 
holdback, and start the horso out of the shafts When you see the result, yell like a fiend. 
The strap that remains fastened will first make the shafts punch him in the stomach, then pull 
all the harness off his back. If he does not kick, it is a sign he is a good horse there is no 
wild horse in him. If it is winter, and the horse much heated, either leave him in the stable 
unblanketed, or put the blanket on at once and leave it on all night wet. A draught of cold 
air from the opening above the manger to the door behind blowing the whole length of his 
body will help to season him. If it is summer, slop his joints with cold water, and give him 
a couple of swallows to drink. A couple means any number from two to a hundred. If the 
horse is tired and exhausted, do not forget to feed him at once. He might starve to death jf 
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you left him for an hour. A heavy feed of corn will please him greatly, and a generous 
allowance of corn meal will make him look nice and fat—probably before morning. A liberal 
dose of pepper, ginger, or condition powders will scare away any evil spirits that may be 
hovering about, and mako every thing all right. If the horse is not dead by the next morning 
you can fix him up at your leisure, and thereafter consequently recommend him as tough. 
But should he he so unreasonable as to die during the night, you can console yourself with 
the reflection that it was not your fault—the animal was constitutionally weak. 

Season. —Splendid rains have fallen and feed is growing rapidly. 


Nantawarra, April 5. 

Present—Messrs. S. Sleep (Chairman), James Nieholls, A. H. Herbert, J. W. 
I)all, R. Nieholls, R, ITppili, C. Belling, H. J. C. Meyers, and T. Dixon (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Sheep Dying.— The Hon. Secretary reported that Mr. Uppill had removed 
his sheep to another place, and no more had died. Mr. Jas. Nieholls said that 
a farmer at Inkerman had told him that sheep in poor country die apparently 
from the same cause as Mr. UphilPs, and he recommeded sulphate of iron as 
a remedy. 

Trucking Pigs. —It was mentioned that the cost of trucking pigs per rail 
was higher now than before the alteration in rates had taken place, and it was 
decided that Mr. Dali should see the Commissioner and endeavor to secure 
more favorable terms. 

Ft f.li) Trial. —Decided that the next combined Branches held trial of 
implements, shall be holden at Bute, during August next, on the Wednes- 
dav of or preceding full moon. [Full moons on Tuesday, 2nd, and Wednesday, 
31st August.— Gen. Sec.]. It was mentioned that the latest field trial had 
not been very successful, on account, probably, of being held so far away from a 
railway station. 

Pick ling Wheat. —After a long discussion, in which many methods of 
pickling seed wheat were mentioned, it was resolved that pickling with blue- 
stone, if properly done, is a preventive of bunt. It was stated that a certain 
farmer never sowed bunted wheat and never pickled his seed, and he had never 
grown a bunted crop. 

Danish Island Oats. —Mr. Meyers reported that Danish Island oats did 
well until the hot weather came in September, when they failed. He had 
nursed a few plants through the drought and secured a few heads, which were 
eventually eaten by caterpillars, with exception of a few shrivelled grains. He 
thought this variety unsuited to the district, as the grain does not ripen until 
Christmas. 

Stock. —Live stock fed exclusively in the paddocks are falling off in 
condition. It is necessary to Rupply cattle with other food than the natural 
herbage. 

Rainfall.— Up till 10th over half an inch has fallen during April, and this 
will start feed and set the farmers tilling. 


Petersburg, April 9. 

Present—Messrs. W. Miller (Chairman), R. Cochrane, E. Palmer, T. Selby, 
F. W. Sambell, W. Heithersay, A. W. Jamieson, W. Waters, H. Earle, J. 
Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

■ Intense Culture,- —Some discussion took place on the statement made in 
the Chronicle that a resident of Enfield had last year cleared £10 from applet 
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of land 40ft. square. Members expressed a strong desire for particulars 
concerning the produce grown, yields, prices, &c. 

Tree-planting. —Considerable discussion took place on the following 
paper, read at previous meeting by Mr. Earle, on planting sugar gums:— . 

The first thing required is the seed, which can be bought, or picked off the trees in January. 
To procure the seed from the trees it should he picked and laid on a hag or a sheet for two or 
three days in the sun. The best plan of sowing is in old jam or fish tins. Put the tins in 
the fire to melt off the tops and bottoms. Afterwards secure them in shape by tying a piece 
of hinder twine around them. The best time for sowing is early in February. A suitable 
place should be prepared, sheltered from the south and west winds. If you have a garden, 
make a shade in it facing the morning sun. The shade need only be a very single affair; 
four post8 put in the ground, the back two about 2ft. high, and the front two about 3ft. high, 
with a piece of packing nailed on top. If you have a stone wall, that will do for the hack, 
lievcl the floor and place the tins closely and evenly thereon. Fill by sifting over them dirt 
from a decayed wood heap mixed with sandy loam. After sowing the seed cover them with a 
potato bag. Water plentifully with a w at cling-cun, leaving the bag on until the seed comes 
up, which will be in less than a week if the weather is warm. Trees raised in the locality will 
do bettor than those brought from a distance. 

The best places for planting trees are in watercourses or flat ground that retains moisture. 
The ground should be ploughed up about 7in. deep, or, better still, subsoiled. This work 
should bo done the winter previous to planting, and lie fallow during the summer. Scarify 
and harrow down fine before planting. Make a small hole with the spade ; there is no neces¬ 
sity to dig a large one. The young tree con he planted in the tin, hut I advise its removal, 
care being taken not to disturb the roots. Fill up with fine earth to within about lin. of the 
surface, then give the tree a dipper of water. After two or three hours the hole can he filled 
up to the surface. Unless the weather continues very dry, the young tree will not requite any 
more water. If you commence watering a tree you must continue doing so every two or three 
days, otherwise it will die. J have had them do very well without watering. August is a 
good month to plant in, if you protect the young troes from frost. This may be dope in a simple 
way hv cutting a wheat hag into three parts, which will protect that number of plants. Drive 
four pegs in the ground, and stretch one of the pieces of hag round them, having the young 
tree in the centre. Keep the hag as large at the top as a< the bottom (full size of the bag), as 
the frees require plenty of room and sun ; if too much closed up the tree will grow spindly 
If the piece of bagging will not keep up it can be nailed to the pegs. If a tree is worth plant 
ing. it is worth looking after. A good fence should be erected aroufid the plot planted, and 
neither horses, cattle, nor sheep allowed to reach them until they are sufficiently grown to be 
beyond risk of damage. 

The sugar gnm is the only gum that 1 can recommend for planting in the North. After the 
first year it will live and thrive through the most distressing droughts, while gums of other 
varieties will fade and die, even after reaching the age of several years. 

Mr. Palmer strongly advocated tree-planting in this district. The sugar gum 
had done very well, and the plants of tooart gum which were growing in the 
locality showed that the district was well suited to the growth of this hardy 
timber tree. He would not recommend the Tasmanian bluegum for this 
district. As the roots of gum trees were mostly at no great distance from the 
surface, it was not advisable to plant them anywhere near the garden. Mr. 
Cadzow (visitor) had been very successful in planting open-rooted sugar 
and manna gums on the Walloway Plains. He had the land intended for 
planting ploughed and well worked, then simply made a small hole with a 
dibble, poured in a little water, inserted the roots of the plant, and pressed the 
soil round closely. He found October the best time to plant, as there was then 
very little danger of frost. The Chairman advocated planting other trees in 
addition to gums; the Remarkable pine being one of the most useful, the 
timber being valuable. A short time ago he had occasion to pull up a fence 
erected by a squatter nearly forty years ago, with native pine timber charred 
at the ends, and found the posts still in a good state of preservation. Several 
members spoke of the great benefit derived from charring timber as a preset* 
vative. Mr. Earle, in reply, said he had confined his paper to sugar gums as 
it was^ the only tree that he had proved to thrive in the district with but little 
attention. Trees should be 14ft. or 15ft. apart, and protected by bagging or 
other material when first planted. The pods of the sugar gum snould be out 
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off and laid on some material in the sun, when they would readily shed their 
seeds, The timber was very strong and durable ; even the saplings are very 
tough, and suitable for scaffold poles, stretchers, rafters, &c., while the old 
timber was valuable for posts and sleepers. 

Stock Complaints. —In reply to question, Mr. Waters stated he had cured 
several very bad cases where horses bad had a heavy feed of wheat, by giving 
a bottle of brandy, a bottle of lukewarm water, and a handful of ground ginger 
or pepper* Water and ginger alone would cure if given soon after the animals 
get the wheat. Mr. Selby said he found a good drench of yeast a cure for this 
trouble* 


Forster, April 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. Sears (Chairman), F. To will, J. Prosser, J. Rctallack, 
J. Bolt, W. H. Bennett (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Co-opebation. —The Hon. Secretary read an article from the Australasian , 
giving particulars of the efforts being made by Victorian farmers to make direct* 
shipments of wheat to England, under the auspices of a combination formed 
amongst themselves. Considerable discussion ensued on the subject of co¬ 
operation. 

House Disease. —Some discussion took place on death of one of the 
member's horses* Mr. A. Johns stated that the animal died from staggers. It 
had a wild appearance, feverishness, swelling from the mouth to the forelegs. 
On being opened the lungs were very rotten, and of a pale color. There was 
a little sand in the entrails, but nothing serious, and the kidneys were sound. 

Disease of Fowls — Members reported prevalence of disease causing death 
of young fowls. The fowls go blind and their heads swell up, and if pressed 
exude a lot of matter. They die within two or three day’s after becoming 
affected. [All affected birds should be strictly isolated. Feed on bran and 
pollard mixed with hot water. Give each bird twice a day T a large pill of the 
following roup paste :—Liquorice powder, Joz.; ground ginger, -Joz. ; cayenne, 
Joz.; pimento, £oz.: Epsom salts, loz.; confection of senna, loz., mixed into 
a stiff paste with treacle. Carefully wash head and face at time of giving pill 
with a solution of Whalley’s disinfectant, say of 1 in 20 strength. For the 
drinking water dissolve 2ozs. of sulphate of iron (copperas) in a pint of boiling 
water, and add two tablespoonfuls of this to each quart of drinking water.— 
[Gen. Sec.] 


Clare, March 11, 

Present—Messrs* J. Cbristison (Chairman), W. Kelly, R. Graham, R. E. H. 
Hope, J. Radford, J. Treleaven, and W. Kimbcr (Hon. Sec.). 

Apples. —Although the Ribston Pippin was referred to at the previous 
meeting as being of excellent eating and keeping quality, members would not 
recommend extensive planting of this variety, because it only does well in 
localities suited to its requirements. Mr. Kelly stated that fruit of this variety 
taken from trees growing on the hillsides at Hill River were of very fine flavor, 
whilst frttit from trees of the same variety grown lower down near the willows 
was not nearly so good in quality. It was very necessary that soil and situation 
should be closely studied when planting any kind of fruit tree* 

Exhibits.—B y Birks Brothers—Lady Palmerston peaches, averaging 12ozs. 
euoh, and of excellent quality. By Mr. W. G. Lewcock—Collection of fruits, 
amongst them being Jonathan and Prince Alfred apples, very fine ; clusters of 
Rhine Claude de Bavay plums; also large onions, one over 21bs. weight* 
Several other Ibis of fruit were tabled. 
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Forest Range, April 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. Vickers (Chairman), G. Monks, J. R. Fry, A. Green, 
J. Sharpe, J. Green, C. Stafford, R. Townsend, R. M. Hackett (Hon. Sec.), 
T. B. Robson (Central Bureau), and five visitors. 

New Vegetables.— Mr. Fry tabled samples of White Wonder cucumber 
grown from Bureau seed, and reported that, though a good bearer and of fair 
quality, was not suitable for market purposes. [This cucumber, from its pro¬ 
lific nature, good quality, and handy size of the fruit, is one of the best 
introduced; but, like many of the best of the American varieties of our 
common vegetables, is not grown here for commercial purposes simply because 
the color is of a whitish green, and different from the varieties usually grown 
for market.— Gen. Sec.] 

Feuit - drying.— Mr. T. B. Robson read the following paper on this 
subject:— 

To dry fruit successfully it is necessary to have suitable trays to spread it on, and in this 
district some means of artificial drying is most desirable. We will therefore consider these 
appliances first. 

After numerous trials, 1 have found a tmy made of broad Oregon laths, 4It. Gin. x l^in., to 
be the best, and also reasonable in price. At Itenmark matchboard trays are used in pre¬ 
ference, and they answer very well in hot weather; but I find that after the rains the fruit 
mildews on them much more than on the lath trays, which allow of a greater circulation of 
air about the fruit. The trays are made by nailing the laths fairly close side by side to 
2jjin. x 1 Jin. cleats, 2ft. Sin. long, at each end; also a thin cross piece in the middle and a 
couple of diagonal pieces on the under side. On the upper side I have a Jin. strip nailed all 
round the tray to keep the fruit from slipping off when turning it. This operation is 
performed by placing an empty tray upsi le down over the tray of fruit to be turned and 
swinging the lot over. Starting with one empty tray, a whole row is soon turned in this way. 
If rain threatens, these trays can be stacked one over the other—the thickness of the end cleats 
preventing the fruit from crushing—and covered with sheets of roofing iron, or other material 
at hand, to keep off the wet. 

Evaporators are made in various patterns and principles. The great thing is to get a 
current of hot dry air to pass through the trays of Iruit and carry off the moisture; therefore 
a column of trays resting one on the other with close fitting sides, so that no air can escape 
except at the top after passing through all the trays, is the best form. The trays should be 
about 4in. deep, with wire bottoms, and must rest on a chamber heated bv a stove, and air 
admitted at the bottom to form'a draught right through to the top. An obi leaky taflk sunk 
in the ground makes a very good chamber for the stove, with an aperturo at the top and the 
trays must be made to fit exactly, to prevent the escape of the hot air. By an arrangement 
of levers the column of trays may be lifted bodily to admit of a fresh tray being placed 
underneath. Any handy man -can m this way make a very good dryer for himself at a very 
small cost. 

The drying process varies with the nature of the fruit; we will therefore take some of the 
more important varieties separately. 

Currant s are picked when fully ripe and merely spread in the sun for a few days, when 
they can be gathered into heaps, and the larger stalks raked out or cleaned in a winnower. 
The fruit must then be sweated for a fortnight before being tightly pressed into boxes, to keep 
it free from insects. Sweating is a process which all dried fruit should undergo. It is merely 
leaving it in bulk, or good-sized boxes, until the fruit that is too dry has absorbed the surplus 
moisture from that which is not quite dry enough, and the whole is equalised. 

Raisins,— The grapes should be fully ripe when pioked, and, if possible, before the end erf 
March; because after that time the hot weather, so essential to the making of a first-class 
raisin, is not to be depended on. For table raisins the grapes are placed directly on to the 
trays, and great care is required to preserve the bloom, which adds to their attractive 
appearance. With good weather they will dry in about three weeks, and once turning *ill 
be sufficient; but more commonly they are much longer, and require frequent turnings after 
damp weather. Cooking raisins are much more quickly dried. The grapes ate scalded in a 
lye of caustic soda for a few seconds, which destroys the vitality of the' sain and bursts its 
colls. This treatment should not be severe enough to crack open the berries, but sufficient to 
cause them to turn brown very quieklv when spread in the sun, and they will dry in less thjm 
a week of hot weather. They should bo turned after about two days’ drying. like mbtfc 
fruit, they are dry enough when no moisture will squeeze out of them, and they should then 
be taken up towards the afternoon, when the stalks are brittle, and stalked by rubbing 
over a wire tmy, and cleaned in the winnower* and put away to sweat before being 
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packed. They are best parked tightly by screw or lever press, as they are not so liable to be 
damaged by insects as if left loose. 

Apricota and Psactos should be as ripe as possible, just firm enough to keep their shape 
when cut in half and the stone removed. The halves should be placed on the trays cut side 
up, and may be dried in the aun if the weather is hot, but if at all cloudy or damp, should be 
evaporated, for the fruit soon spoils if not quickly dried. To get the best color the fruit has 
to be sulphured, which is done by placing the trays of fruit in the sulphur box before going 
in the sun and burning sulphur to fumigate it for about an hour. The sulphuring greatly 
adds to the appearance; but it is at the loss of flavor, and consequently is not recommended 
for borne use. 

Prunes and Hums must bo fully ripe to make a good prune, and if dipped in boiling lye or 
scalded in boiling water for a longer time they will dry much more quickly. They should not 
be exposed to too great a heat at first—even the hot sun will spoil them—and when dry 
enough are put away to sweat. To give them a bright glossy appearance the Californians dip 
them again m boiling water to which glycerine has been added at the rate of lib. to *20galls. 
One French method is to partially t ook them in close vessels, to keep the steam about them; 
and another is an elaborate method of oven drying at rising temperatures each, time they are 
placed in the oven after being exposed to the air for a time. They are readily dried in the 
evaporator, which is doubtless the best method for this district. 

Apples are best dried in the evaporator, as they keep a much better color if dried quickly. 
They are pared and quartered, or cut into rings by machines or may be simply pared and 
cored and dried as pippins. The quarters are nicest when cooked, though when dry the rings 
may look the best. The best varieties are those with a white flesh, as they have a better color 
when dried; but there is no inducement to plant drying sorts whilst there is a better market 
for sorts suitable for export. 

In plums we have a considerable number that dry well. They must be sweet and firm, and 
all the better if freestone. Those with sour skins are unsuitable. The best kinds are the 
true French prune (Prune d’Agen), German prune—often called French in this colony— 
Italian prune, or Fellemberg. There are also several new varieties of prunes lately introduced 
from California which have not vet been proved. The Ickworth fniperatriee, Blue Imperatrice, 
and Imperial di Milan dry well. There are also the Golden Drop, Silver prune, and some 
others of that class that make excellent prunes of a light color, that the public will want 
educating to. 

The yellow fleshed peaches are the most saleable when dried, such as Foster, Crawford, and 
Muir. The best drying apricot is the Moorpark. 

For raisins, both dessert and cooking, the Gordo Blanro is the best we have. The Eleme 
raisins are larger, and it is a pity the variety they are made from has not yet been introduced. 

An interesting discussion followed, and a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Hobson for his paper. 


Mount Compass, April 12. 

Present—-Messrs. J. Youlton (Chairman), F. Slater, R, Peters, E. Good, W. 
Gowling, and two visitors. 

Kaffijr Coen.— Mr. Slater tabled sample of Kaffir corn grown from Bureau 
seed. Members considered this promised to be a valuable plant for this 
district. Other business of local interest was dealt with. 


Lyrup, April 8. 

Present—Messrs. A. Thomett (Chairman), F. E. Chick, D. J. Bennett, A. 
Pomeroy, P. Brown, E. J. Dwyer, A. Weaver, T. Nolan, T. R. Brown. W. II. 
Walling, W. Healy, W. H. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fiite Peaches.— Mr. Sykes sent six large peaches, total weight 4lbs., of 
Lemon Cling variety. They were grown on a five-year-old tree on peach stocks, 
the tree being pruned and irrigated in the usual way, but not manured or 
summer cultivated The fruit was of good quality and color, and carried well. 
Mr, Pomeroy stated that ft seedling peach set out about three years ago was 
12ft, to 14ft, high and 14ft. across, the butt of the tree being 5in. in diameter. 
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This season it had borne three and a half cases of fruit, some of which was 
dried and some sent to Adelaide. It proved to be a good carrier and drier. 

Lemons Gumming. —Mr. Healy asked for remedy for gumming of lemon 
trees. Some member* attributed the gumming to stagnant water round the 
trees, or too deep planting, and advised cutting the bark away to sound wood 
and covering the wound with tar. 

Saltbush.— Mr. Pomeroy reported that the saltbushes raised from seeds 
received from the Bureau had grown well and seeded. He had saved a 
quantity of seed, and recommended the cultivation of the plant on the'settle* 
ment. 


Balaklava, April 9. 

Present—Messrs. G. Reid (Chairman), W. II. Sires, J. Crawford, J. Mills, 
P. Anderson, J. Willmott, A. Manley, and E. M. Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Summer Rains. —Mr. Manley read the following paper on this subject;— 

1 have been surprised lately (o meet many practical and intelligent farmers who have said 
we do not want rain until the middle of March, and some have said it is better to cart water 
for two or three months and have the lain later on. In my opinion, if we do not get the 
summer rain to set up the chemical action and decomposition of the organic matter in the 
soil and prepare plant food for the succeeding crop, no matter how much ran have in tho 
winter, it will not do us the same amount of good. While the land is so very dry it i* idle, 
and moisture would set it to work. If you were to take two pots of dry soil «nd place one in 
a dry place and keep it dry, and the other keep moist for, say, six months, and then turn them 
out 1 think you would find the wet one had improved past recognition. Summer rain 
generally brings up some herbage, which if it is fodder does the stock godd, and if not 
fodder, and you do not let it seed, does the land good by the roots penetrating the subsoil and 
opening it up, and when the next crop is growing the young roots follow down the tracks, and 
if the old roots are decayed they supply some food by the way. I have heard some people 
say their land has improved since stinkwort came about, and I believe it has. Then, again, 
there is the ammonia, &c , that tho rain would bring down with it, which would enrich the 
soil more, I think, than many of us give it credit for. Of course I know rains often spoil 
some feed, but it is more than made up to us afterward. I regret mv inability to go into the 
subject more scientifically, but in my reading I came across the following, in one of A. C. 
Harms worth’s publications, which I think hears out my idea, and puts it better than I can:— 

“We are so used to thinking of the soil as mere mineral matter that it comes quite as a 
shock to find this is a mistake. Asa mattor of fact the layer of soft mould which clothes 
the ground m all cultivable districts, and from which vegetation springs, is actually in groat 
part a living layer of tmy plants and animals—interlacing threads of mould and fungi, 
worms, grubs, and creeping insects, tiny root parasites, decaying leaves, and the million of 
bacteria which spring from them. All these are mixed and mingled together for many inches 
down below our feet in a confused mass of life, (ferras of all sorts swarm in countless 
millions—indoed all plants that grow and life that exists on the face of the earth owe their 
being to the fact that the ground is alive. Take a shovelful of the finest soil in the world, 
and beat it so that all life in it is destroyed, and then plant seeds in it. No amount of care 
or watering will make those seeds grow. Their life depends on the life in the soil around 
them.” 

Mr. Reid thought summer rains did no good, as they destroyed the value of 
the dry herbage without improving the land. They used to get better crops 
when the rains did not come until April. Mr. Sires was of a different opinion. 
He had got two good crops during the past dry seasons, and attributed them 
largely to the fact that they had summer rains, which, falling on the well- 
worked fallow land, greatly benefited the succeeding crop, Mr, Willmott 
thought the paper very much to the point. In districts where the rainfall Was 
heavier and more evenly distributed throughout the year they got better crops* 
Summer rains stopped water-carting, which pulls the life out of the teams, and 
consequently when seedtime comes, either less land is put under crop or the 
work has to be skimmed over because the teams are not in a fit condition to db 
it thoroughly. , 
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Johnsburg, April 2 . 

Present—Messrs* T. Potter (Chairman), G. H. Dunn, W. James, L. Chalmers, 
M. L. Read* and W. McRitchie. 

Wibis Fencing.—M r. Dunn read the following paper on “ The Advantages 
of keeping Wire Fences Tight, and the Best Way to do it ” :— 

Having noticed in the March number of the Journal of Agriculture an article entitled “ A 
New Idea in Wire Fencing,” and having had a good deal of experience in fencing, I thought 
that perhaps it would not be out of place if I gave members my experience in connection there* 
with. In this paper it is not my intention to deal so much with the erection of new fences as 
the keeping of old fences in repair, and the easiest and cheapest means of doing it. 

Now I think all will agree that the best way to keep wire fences in repair is to keep 
the wires tight, but with a good many this very important matter is much neglected, not 
so much because the owner of the fonce is naturally careless and slovenly in his habits as for 
the want of a suitable tool for doing this kind of work. With the ordinary run of straining 
tools there is a good deal of trouble in tightening up an old fence. First of all, when the wire 
is unfastened at the strainer and bent back, for the purpose of attaching it to the e:raining tool, 
it often breaks, which necessitates the splicing in of a new piece of wire before the wire can be 
tightened, and very often after the wire has been strained it is found that, on on account of the 
post being soft or split, the holding pin will not hold the wire until it is securely fastened. 
This is a great trouble, and one that makes the straining up of old fences anything but a plea¬ 
sant job. This was my experience until a few years ago, when I got a very simple little tool from 
our local blacksmith. Now, instead of mending fences being a trouble, it is more of a pleasure. 
The little arrangement is so light that 1 can put it in front of the riding saddle or on the handle 
lmr of the bicycle, and go and strain up miles of fencing in a very short time ; no trouble with 
wires breaking at the straining post, no trouble with soft or splitty posts. The little thing 
will work just as well in the middle of a panel as at a post, and it will strain sixty or seventy 
panels as well as the ordinary kind of strainer will strain thirty or thirty-five panels. 1 will 
not attempt to describe the little machine, because’ then' arc several in the neighborhood. 
Members c in easily see one for themselves, and, as they only cost a few shillings each, 1 would 
advise all those who want to keep their fences tight to get one. 

Member* considered this strainer one of the best they had seen. It is of 
a very simple nature, consisting of an iron bar 20in. long;, with three small 
hooks at one end, two on one side and one on the other* and two small jaws 
to grip the wire, with two short pieces of chain fastened to the ends of it, and 
and a strong anchor chain about 3ft. long to secure round the post. Mr. 
Potter said he saw an admirable contrivance for straining wires at the Adelaide 
show. This one gripped and rolled the wires round each other, making a 
splice that would go through a Jin. hole. 


Galea, April 9. 

Present—Messrs. Jas. Bowman (Chairman), A. Plush, A. Newbold, T. P. 
Cash, A. B. Smith, and I). P. Thomas (Hon. Sec.). 

Bunt. —Considerable discussion took place on the subject of clearing bunt 
from wheat Mr. Newbold said that in 1894 lie had a crop of thirty acres 
of Mteinwedel wheat which was quite one-third bunt. He reaped in hot 
weather, and, after cleaning, put it through the reaper again to break up the 
smut balls, which was then blown out. Any seed discolored was put in a heap 
and sprinkled with newly slaked lime, left will the following day, and winnowed 
again. This made it quite clean, and the sample fetched top price at Port 
Adelaide, The Hon,. Secretary did not approve of this method, and thought the 
miller would not have paid top price if he had known of the treatment the 
wheat got. Breaking the bunt balls spoiled the sample. Other members 
agreed that the bunt bails should be blown out without breaking, and one 
member said that by using an oat sieve in the winnower the balls could be 
removed without breaking. 

CuTfiNO Mallse.— Members were unanimous that in this district mallee 
mulleaised during January and February grows again as well, if not better, 
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than if mullcnised at any other season. August and September is found to be 
the best time in this district for this work. The mailee here consists of bastard, 
red, and white maliee. 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Smith reported that Budd’s Bust-resistant 
wheat promised well, while Dart’s Imperial had proved a good variety. He 
got over 5bush. per acre fiom this wheat last season. Mr. Plush reported 
having sown 21bs. of Gravcstock’s Frampton wheat and harvested nearly a 
quarter of a bushel. This was not sown till June. 

White Ants. —Mr. Plush reported that vines planted out last year had 
been completely destroyed by white ants, only the bark being left, * Members 
wished to know whether painting the butt end of the vine, before planting, 
with grafting wax or other material would prevent attacks. [The termites or 
“ white ants” eat only the dead wood of any tree or plant. The centre or heart- 
wood of the vine or tree being exposed, the insects are enabled to tunnel up 
the stem. Probably a dressing with pitch or tar on the exposed centre or 
heart wo )d might prevent any attack. A mixture of 4ozs. Paris green, Slbs. 
sugar, and I21bs. pollard made into a thick paste will destroy termites. Pieces 
size of a walnut placed in a hole near the stem, covered with a piece of board 
to keep the hole dark, will attract the termites.— Gen. Sec.] 


Appila-Yarrowie, April 1. 

Present—Messrs. J. H. Bottrall (Chairman), J. 0. W. Keller, A. Fox, 

W. H. Hirsch, J. W. F. Hill, J. Daly, J. O’Connell, W. Stacey, P. Lawson, 
H. Klemm, W. C. Francis, and C. G. F. Bauer (lion. Sec.). 

Northern Conference. —Considerable discussion took place on the action 
of the Orroroo Branch in again postponing ihe holding of the annual Con¬ 
ference of Northern Branches, and it was decided to suggest that the Con¬ 
ference be held at Gladstone at an early date. 

Co-operation. —The Hon. Secretary read extracts from different papers 
dealing with co-operation, and some discussion followed. Mr. Fox said the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Union should be strongly supported by all farmers, and 
it would be the worst thing possible to allow the union to be crippled for want 
of funds. 

Seed Experiments. —Members reported experiments with seeds generally 
a failure, but Messrs. J. W. F. Hill and J. O’Connell had had good results 
from Amber Cane and White Kaffir corn respectively. The Hon. Secretary 
will distribute small quantities of White Kaffir com to anyone sending a 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


Gladstone, April % 

Present—Messrs. J. Tonkin (Chairman), J. H. Bundle, J. Shephard, J. 
Gailasch, and J. Milne (Hon. Sec.). 

Pickling Seed Wheat. —Mr. Tonkin read the following paper;—* 

In the early days of farming in South Australia nothing was known about the virtues of 
bluestone as a preventive of bunt in wheat; consequently the crops were fearfully diseased with 
that parasitic fungus, and sometimes the farmers bad to wash and dry their grain before the 
millers would purchase it. To prevent bunt many farmers used steeps and pickles of salt, 
lime, urine, and other substances, with more or less beneficial effect. ' One of the earliest 
settlers at Appila-Yarrowie purchased some wheat from myself and sowed it without pickling. 
He obtained a crop almost free from bunt, but, when he sowed neat season from taut tame 
crop, he harvested a badly bunted lot of grain. It was evident from this that the bunt had 
greatly increased through negloct to pickle the second year's lot of seed. The bunt balls each 
contain many thousands of spores or seeds, any one of which Is capable of causing the wheat 
plant to be diseased with bunt; consequently a single bunt ball could supply enough spores*? 
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infect every grain in a bushel of wheat. Pickling with blues tone (sulphate of copper), loss. to 
each gallon of water, if properly done, will effectually destroy ail spores attached to the wheat 
grains, hut might fail to kill those contained in the unbroken bunt balls. Those should be 
carefully removed from the seed wheat, else they may be broken by the seed-sower or drill 
and re-infect the pickled seed. The bags in which the pickled seed is to he placed should also 
be pickled in order to destroy any spores that may be there. Where there is a good hard floor, it is 
an easy way to throw the seed wheat out, sprinkle it well with the pickle, and turn it with a shovel 
till the whole is damped. My own method is to procure a large cask or tank, put in sufficient 
pinkie, then, by aid of a jenny wheel or block, lift the bag of seed wheat, immerse it in the 
pickle for about a minute, until every grain is wetted, then lift it and allow to drain over the 
tank until another bag is prepared. Then place the pickled wheat with the mouth of each 
bag lowermost on the dray and carry it on to the field ; the pickle then drains back through the 
grain. To dissolve the Milestone rapidly, place the crystals in a branbag or gunny-bag and 
immerse in the water close to the surface. If thrown loose into the water it sinks to the 
bottom, where some of it dissolves and makes the water too dense to dissolve any more ; but 
when placed in the loose bag it dissolves and the solution sinks to the bottom, leaving the 
surface water comparatively pure, and capable of still rapidly dissolving the Milestone. 

Mr. Shephard said he always shot his seed wheat out on the floor, sprinkled 
the bluestone solution over it, and turned and mixed it with a shovel. He 
used from a quarter to one-third of a pound q£ bluestone for each 4bush, of 
seed. Other members considered dipping in a tank to be an easier method for 
pickling the grain. 


Mount Remarkable, April 6. 

Present—Messrs. II. B. Ewens (Chairman), A. Mitchell, \\\ Gird hum, A. 
Pope, W. Lange, G. Yates, C. E. Jorgensen, T. P. Yates, and T. H. Casley 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibit. —Mr. Lange tabled splendid samples of Imperial tomatoes from 
Central Bureau seed. He was the only member who had succeeded in growing 
them, the others having failed owing to the drought. 

Manures. —Mr. T. P. Yates recommended that farmyard manures should 
be carted out and spread upon the fields before being rotted in a dungheap. 
Messrs. Mitchell and Jorgensen contended that manures were of no use on the 
surrounding plains without rain, and that commercial fertilisers were too dear. 
The Hon. Secretary recommended members to read the statements and statistics 
published in the Journal of Agriculture and Industry with respect to the use 
of those fertilisers under the same conditions with re.spect to rainfall, and 
they would see reason to alter their opinions. 


Mundoora, April 1. 

Present-—Messrs. J. Blake (Chairman), W. Atkinson, T. Watt, J. Loveridge, 
A. McDonald, D, Smith, A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.), aud one visitor. 

Sheep. —Referring to a paper read by Mr. Jettner at Alford Conference, on 
management of sheep, Mr. Loveridge said merino iambs fatten better than 
Lincolns, and merinos also give more wool at shearing time. 

Acute Indigestion in Cows.-—Mr. J. Blake reported having lost a cow. 
He had reported the case, with symptoms, to the Chief Inspector of Stock, who 
kindly repliad as follows:—“Your cow is dying from acute indigestion—the 
effect of die dry season and food. I am afraid it is too far gone to be affected 
by medicine. You might try injections of warm water with a little soap. She 
requires tonics, but I am afraid you cannot give them in her present state. You 
should give your other cows a drench, using lib. of treacle in place of carbonate 
of soda, composed as follows^Sixteen to 24oza. of Epsom salts, 2ozs. ground 
ginger, 2ot$. gentian, loz. carbonate of soda (to be omitted in this case and 
mibsdtuted With lib. of treacle), 2oxa. sulphur. Mix, and give in from lqt. 
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to 2qts. of warm water or thin gruel. Give soft food, green feed, chaff 
and bran moistened, roots if obtainable, and the following powder every morning 
for a week with the food, or as a drench, mixed with a quart of gruel or linseed 
tea :—Carbonate of soda, 4 drams; ground coriander seeds, 2 to 4 drams; 
powdered gentian root, 2 drams. Licks and tonics may be used, given in 
troughs or in handfuls mixed with the feed, in the proportion of lOlbs. salt to 
lib. sulphate of iron. Quicklime should be placed in the drinking water, more 
especially if from dams or leservoirs. Pure bone meal should be given in the 
food, or as a lick, when there is lameness or swollen joints. Sulphur may 
often be added with advantage to, the above mixtures. If feed is very dry, give 
once daily with bran and chaff, moistened with molasses and water." Messrs. 
Watt and Atkinson reported having lost heifers in the same way. Mr. Love* 
ridge had some of his cows similarly affected last year, but upon removing them 
to another paddock they recovered, although the feed there was no better. All 
members agreed that if more nutritious and succulent food could be provided 
very little trouble would be experienced with cattle. 


Eudunda, April 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. von Bertoueh (Chairman). 0. Wain wright, E. Schier, 
A. Pfitzner, A. Klusko, and F. W. Paech. 

Mallee Shoots. —The majority of members are of opinion that the most 
effective way of killing mallee is to cut the shoots with a blunt instrument 
during February and July. 

Pater. — Mr. J. von Bertoueh read a paper upon “ Defects # of Farming,” 
which was also read at the Kapunda Conference of Lower Northern Branches. 

Seed Wheat. —After discussion it was resolved to seek Professor Lowrie’s 
opinion as to which variety of wheat is best suited for this district. 


Mount Bryan East, March 80. 

Present—Messrs. T. Best (Chairman), R. Webber, T. Wilks, W. Bryce, A. 
Pohlner, H. W. Collins, H. Wilkins, W. H. Quinn (Hon. Sec.), and three 
visitors. 

Oaten Hay. —The Hon. Secretary tabled sample of oaten hay from self- 
sown crop. His horses did not seem to like the hay, though it appeared to be. 
of fair quality. 

Sand in Horses. —The Hon. Secretary showed a hard lump of sand weighing 
over 2lbs., which he found in the remains of a horse that had died ana had 
been burned. 

Seed Drills. —A trial of the Superior seed and fertiliser drill was held at 
Mr. Wilkin’s farm in the presence of a number of farmers. About three acres 
of land were sown by means of the drill, and those present were thoroughly 
satisfied with the manner in which it performed its work. About 200 acres in 
all will be put in in this district with the drill during the coining season* 


Port Pirie, April 5, 

Present - Messrs. K. J. Hector (Chairmau), T. Gambrell, J. Lawrie, P. h 
Spain, G. Hannan, and G. M. Wright (Hon. Sec,). 

Membership,— It was decided to send a letter of condolence to the parents 
of the late Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. M. Bertram, who was a very active a nd 
useful member. It was decided to enforce the ride re non-attendance, | ^ 
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Pyap, March 26. 

Present—Messrs. G. A. Clarke (Chairman), G. Billett, T. Teale, J. Holt, 
J. Harrington, T. Smith, B. Robinson, W. Axon, B. T. H. Cox, and W. 
C. Rodgers (Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibits. —Mr. Teale showed sample of dhurra 10ft. high, with heads 
weighing 6oz«. each. The plot averaged 10ft. The Hon. Secretary showed 
very large peaches of Lady Palmerston variety. Other business of local im¬ 
portance was dealt with. __ 


Millicent, April 7. 

Present—-Messrs R. Campbell (Chairman), S. J. Stuckey, H. Hart, H. 
Oberlander, A. McRostie, E. J. Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Rainfall. —For March, 0*680in.; to April 7, l*360in. 

Crops. —Members reported the crops generally had yielded more than 
expected, and some very good yields were obtained. From 3jrbush. Medea 
wheat Mr. J. Bird harvested I71bush. 

Stinkwort. —Members stated that this weed was making considerable 
headway at Mount Muirhead and the Snuggery, and that the landowners did 
not seem to fully appreciate the serious nature of this pest. 

Early v. Late Sowing. —Generally Mr. llnrt favored late sowing in this 
district, but much depended on the land and the season. Late sowing on early 
fallow meant freedom from weeds. Mr. Stuckey favored early sowing, but 
agreed that much depended on the season. He thought that if turnips or rape 
were sown on land intended for the following wheat crop, and manured, they 
would have little or no difficulty with the weeds in the wheat. Mr. McRostie 
said a local farmer had been following out this idea with satisfactory results, 
but he did not use fertilisers. Mr. Hart said onion seed should be germinated 
l>y putting it in a piece of flannel and keeping it damp. This should be done 
two or three days before the land was prepared for sowing, as the onions would 
then get a good start of the weeds. 

Hop-growing. —A visitor asked for information concerning the cultivation 
of hops, which was supplied from the Branch library. 


Lucindale, April 2, 

Present—Messrs. E, Feuerheerdt (Chairman), B. Feuerheerdt, L. Mclnnes, 
G. Newman, A. Dow, W. Dow, K. E. Dutton. H. Langberg. A. Matlieson, 
and H. J. Deeble (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers.— Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt andll. J. Deeble were re-elected Chair¬ 
man and Hon. Secretary repectively for ensuing year, a vote of thanks being 
accorded to Mr. Feuerheerdt for his services during past three years. 

Disease of Stock. —Mr. Dutton showed jawbone of a calf that had been 
attacked by actinomycosis, also skull of calf that had apparently had hydatids 
on the brain, causing a malformation which prevented its birth. Of the two 
cows suffering from impaction, one had died and the other was recovering 
slowly, but was deformed in the hind legs. 

Manuring.—M r. Dow reported that wheat and Algerian oafs’manured with 
2cwts. bonedust per acre yielded twice as well as unmanured ciops. 

Crows. —Members disagreed with the Chairman of the Central Bureau’s 
opinion as to the usefulness of crows, especially in grazing districts. 

Hydatids in 8tock. —The Chairman read the following paper on this 
subject:— 

Hydatid disease is now very frequently found in cattle, sheep, and swine in the South- 
Bwt district* more deaths occurring amongst the stock from this cause than is generally known, 
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and the prevention of the spread of the disease is a matter which imperatively calls for the 
attention of all, the danger to human beings being as great as to all stock. The disease is 
caused hv the development in the body of the embryo of the tape*worm, of which the dog is 
the common host and distributing agent. To understand how great the danger of infection is 
it is necessary to know a little of the life history of the tape-worm, and I will endeavor to 
give a brief outline of the life history of the varieties most common. The species most 
common to the dog is the Tmnia ecenurus, which varies in length from 20in. to 60in., and is 
made up of the head or parent worm and numerous jointB. When first the head or parent 
worm gets into its host (the dog) it is very small, and has no joints, but these soon begin to 
appear, and gradually increase in size and in numbers. Each joint is developed just below 
the head, and is in itself a perfect animal, and being bi-sexual each segment or joint develops 
what are known as eggs, but which are rather young embryo in a protective sjiell. These 
eggs are continually passed off, and are voided by the host, and being very minute aro soon 
spread over the ground b\ the action of the wind, flood waters, &e. The segments are also 
continually being passed off and voided by the host, and as each segment is pregnant with 
these eggs ready to be released, these are also distributed broadcast , ft is stated that segments 
of tape-worm that have been exposed to the air and sun a considerable time still retain 
vitality in their eggs or embrjos. The eggs gain admission into the system of the animal 
by being taken up with the feed or water. Being very minute they enter into blood circula¬ 
tion, are carried to the various oigans or paits of the body, and when lodged commence 
further developments. The c^gs enlarge, and form cysts or bladders, called hydatids, filled 
with a clear fluid in which the embyro floats about. These hydatid cysts vary in size from 
the size of a pea upwards. The embryo rapidly develops by a process of internal budding, 
and throws off numerous small objects endowed with life, and their rapid development requiring 
more space the bladder grows laigev, and by such growth destroys or causes to be absorbed the 
substance of the organ or the part, of the body in which they are lodged. After a time these 
embryos, which are now provided w ith suckers and hooks, appear on the outside of the cyst, and 
are now, as far as the animal harboring the hydatid is concerned, fully formed, and wait only to 
gain egress fiom their birthplace in order to assume a mature development and propagate their 
species. To effect this they must gain access to the stomach of the dog, and thiBmay be accom¬ 
plished in a variety of ways. In the case of a sheep being diseased and poor it is probably 
slaughtered for dog feed, and the development is accomplished, and one or more arriving in the 
intestines attain maturity and be< ome the tapeworm. The variety know'n as the Eebino-f oecus, 
when fully developed in the dog, does not attain a greater length than |in., and on this account 
is the most dangerous, as its piesence is veiy larely noticed. When tlie ovum or eggs of this 
specieB are transfericd to human beings or other animals, in which it passes its larval or hydatid 
stage, it assumes a size many thousand timos greater than the capacity of its adult condition. 
In the human system it produces most fatal results, and in a less degree in cattle, sheep, and 
pigs. This variety from a single egg, in the hydatid form in the system, will develop thou¬ 
sands of the embryo tapeworm, and during their development, while embedded in some organ 
of the body, they create such disorganisation as to destroy life. Large masses of these hydatid 
formations, weighing many pounds, have been taken from human subjects of late years. They 
are frequently found attached to the viscera of sheep, even when the sheep is fat, and as the 
viscera is generally thrown to the dogs, the circle of its life is again completed. To the dog the 
tapeworm seems perfectly harmless. Professor Esricht, of Copenhagen, found a tapeworm of 
over 1,000 joints, and in some of these joints as many as 1,000 eggs. As sheep graze closely 
they most commonly take up the ova, and in some countries a large percentage of deaths occur 
from hydatid attacks. The most common victims are lambs and young sheep. In Great Britain 
the annual losses are stated at 10 per cent, from this cause. Coses are quoted of sheepfarmers 
in Great Britain who keep no dogs losing no sheep from hydatid disease. In pigs the disease 
show 7 8 itself in the flesh, and pigs are said to Ire measly, and become unfit for food. Sheep and 
cattle when seriously affected rapidly lose condition ; perhaps linger until the cold weather sets 
in, and then die. As there is no cure once an animal is affected, it behoves all to adept pre¬ 
ventative measures. All dogs should he periodically physicked to expel the worms, and the 
voidings should he burned. The physic mostly used for this purpose is a dose of areca nut, 
freshly ground, as much as will lie on a sixpence, or a dose of santonin. The areca nut is very- 
effective, hut must be used when freshly ground. The dog should he kept without food fof 
twelve hours previous to receiving the dose, which is to be followed in half an hour by some 
-warm broth, and kept chained up so that the voidings can he collected and burnt. 


Bute, April 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. Schroeter (Chairman), H. Schroeter, ft. C. Commons* 
J. J. Chapman, J. H. Barnes, W. H. Sharman,* J, J. Birch, W. Sluggett, 
W. Langsford, M. Stevens, M. Hall, and D. Green (Hon, Sec.). . 
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Field Trial Society. —Mr. Sharman reported on meeting of the Bureau 
Field Trial Society, which he stated was in a good financial condition. The 
next trial will be held in August, near Bute. A committee was appointed to 
inspect land offered for the trial. 

Season.— Rainfall for April to date, 0-950in. Members reported failure 
with seeds last season owing to drought 


Redhill, April 5. 

Present—Messrs. A. A. Robertson (Chairman), H. Darwin, D. Lithgow 
D. Steele, R. Siviour, T. McDonald (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Seeding. —An interesting discussion took place on “ What Wheat to Sow, 
and When to Sow.” Mr. Lithgow considered it a mistake to sow early- 
maturing wheats like Steinwedel and Bearded early in the season, as if dry 
weather comes on they run up without stooling. He had good results from 
sowing these varieties about the middle of May, while his neighbors’ early- 
sown crops of these wheals failed. Moderately slow growers, like Scotch 
Wonder, Purple Straw, and Fillbag, should be sown early. Mr. Steele also 
favored these wheats, but considered individual judgment necessary to decide 
when to sow. Members generally considered that the best time to sow wheat 
in this district is from the middle of April to middle of May, the late- 
maturing wheats being sown first. 


Cherry Gardens, April 12. 

Present—Messrs. K. Wright (Chairman), T. Jacobs, C. Lewis, J. Lewis, J. 
Choate, J. Nicholls, G. Brumby, G. Hicks, R. Gibbins, 0. Ricks (Hon. See.), 
and one visitor. 

Oodlin Moth. —Mr. Jacobs tabled apple attacked by codlin moth cater¬ 
pillar. Members reported that they were doing all in their power to cope with 
this pest by bandaging the trees and destroying infested fruit. 

Conpkbence and Show. —Mr Gibbons reported on the Conference of 
Southern Branches held at Strathalbyn on March 31. It was decided to support 
the other Branches in their request that delegates from different Bureaus should 
be given free passes over the railway to atteud such meetings, a* the members 
give their sendees free for the benefit of the country generally. Considerable 
business in connection with the late show was transacted. 


Naracoort6, April 16. 

Present—Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), H. Smith, I). Mclnnes, S. Schinckcl, 
J. Wynes, J. D. Smith, D. Findlater, li. N. Paris (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Codltn Moth. —The Hon. Secretary stated that he had written to the local 
inspector, calling his attention to the spread of this pest in the district, and to 
the fact that no active steps had been taken to cope with it, but had received 
no reply. It was decided to ask the Central Bureau to move in the matter. 

Rotation op Crops, —Mr. Wynes read a short paper on this subject. He 
considered it would be much hotter if the farmers would put in a greater variety 

Cr0 P?’ on one or * wo * In no case should the land be under the 

same Rind of crop for more than two years in succession. If the farmers had 
more kinds of produce to depend on, they would not he so affected by low 
prices for one br two lines as at present. Members generally were of opinion 
that it was best to sow different crops each year. 
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Horses Eating Wheat —The Chairman said the following remedy, which 
had been proved very efficacious in saving horses which had been eating wheat, 
was published in the Leader of March 12. Give one tablespoonful of carbonate 
of soda in a pint and a half of water diiectly the discovery is made. Allow the 
animal food and watei, especially the latter, and if there is any stiffness of 
the limbs rub well with turps until the animal gets restless. 

Pruning Fruit Trees —The Chairman read the following article from the 
Leaden on “ Developing and Maintaining the Foliage of Fruit Trees” :— 

“ Horn can T present the bareness of foliage so common in many orchards?” asks a eorre*- 
pondent “ In roy case all the foliage to be seen is about tvo or three years' growth,*'right 
at the top of the tm My young tiees are four years old, and this year, to my sorrow, they 
are going the same wu\ as the others, and ^hat I want, of course, is to see the leaves cover¬ 
ing the branc hes v As to the best system of piuning, vhich will develop and maintain 
foliage and fruit wood on the loaei portions of fiuit trees, our correspondent is informed that 
his trees aie bare because they have been allowed too much young wood to stand during; the 
fust two 01 thiee years Ihe pnme necessity is a broad, robust base, and to obtain this no 
wood should be left so long that it will pieserve blind e\es Hard pruning duiing the first 
two or three a ears will develop all the ejes, but if a gieat length of wood is left only the 
topmost t'ves will send out shoots, and as a consequence the branches will remain bare below, 
for once allow a hood to form o\ei ban rod* thcie is the narrowest chance of these producing 
either lateral branches of flint spurs 

Mr ( B Luffman, the principal of the Ilorticultuial School at Burnley, oil this point 
fa\s —If fiuitgiowcrs weie not to anxious to fbtam size in their young trees the business 
might often be moic pi oh table Look at the development of a tiee in this w«v Admit that 
3ft of fiurlv robust headgiowth is possible m four ytais Ordinary way of obtaining it—-Dm 
of voung wood each v^ar lit suit, topmost foot of the tiee fruitful, loiver 2ft permanently 
hare A mon rational system First piumng to two oi thieve eves, and icmoval of even 
paiticlc of weak wood Second piuning to within two oi thiee eyes of previous season’s 
growth (again removing e\eiy hit of weak wood, as strong branches are ofilj possible from a 
strong r>ouite) Thud pruning, about 6m of voung wood may be left, at the same time 
shoiten all lateral twigs, so ns to comert them into spins Fourth pruning; mav mry from 
9m to 1ft , acroidmg to strength and disposition of tiee Here the total is but little more 
than 2ft , but the diameter is much greater than the 3ft specimen All is fruitful, and we 
have the foundation of a tiee which never ne^d become baie and profitless in ita lower limbs 
To develop useful wood on the lowci portions of tlu tiees cut back into the two and three 
year old wood In the following spimg, if the hading shoots endeavor to run away with the 
glow tb, pinch them back oi lemove altogether, for so long as these exist to absorb all the sap 
the low i l buds w ill have no me lination to push out When all the wood is plentifully supplied 
with spurs, allow the bead to expand slowly, outwards and upwards, in Older to render it 
fi uitf ul 

The Chan man said this bore out what he said on the same subject in a 
paper read b) himself some time ago He had inspected the trees in Mr 
Smith’s garden, which weie pruned on this season, and a better shaped or more 
even lot of apple trees could not be desired. (The membeis adjourned to 
inspect Mi Smith’s orchard, winch contains over 400 apple trees and as many 
more mixed fruits, all ot which were m splendid condition.) Mr Smith stated 
that liis trees had been pruned hard, on the advice of their Chairman, and he 
was thoroughly satisfied with the result. Members were also satisfied, as the 
trees in many cases were loaded with fruit and foliage almost to the ground, 
and perfectly free from disease Most of the trees have been planted since 
1890, but those put in in 1888 are bearing well. The vines are also doing well. 

Exhibits— Mr J. I). Smith tabled samples of red and white Kaffir com, 
dhurra, lucem, and sorghum grown by himself. 

Utilisation op Sxlt Swamts. —Mr. Findlater said there was a considerable 
area of swampy land on which the tea-tree grows very large and strong, and be 
wondered whether there was not something else that cotdd be grown in place 
of them that would yield some return. The Chairman said these swamps* if 
drained, would do well for mangolds. [Why not osiers ?— Gen. Bno.]* 
reply to questions Mr Findlater stated that at Naming station, the owner, By 
the application of salt to the soil each year, could keep two more sheep to the 
acre than he used to be able to. 
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Dawson, March 26. 

Present—Messrs. R. Renton (Chairman), C. W. Dowden, 8. Chapman, A. J. 
Hooper, C. F. W. Just, C. Stoneman, A. H. Warner, Rev. T. Wetherall, A. F. 
Dempsey (Hon. Sec.), and eight visitors. 

Feeding and Grooming Horses. —Mr. Chapman read a paper on this 
subject, of which the following is the substance 

In reading a paper on this subject I hope to create some interest in the matter, and loam 
something that "will be of use to myself. The great value of the Bureau woik is in this 
exchange of opinions, and the stimulation of a desire to learn more than we know at present of 
the different matters affecting our well-being. 

Feeding Hones. —In this matter I will speak more especially of our own district. 1 feed my 
horses as little as possible, having sufficient run for thorn to pick up almost all the food they 
require in ordinary seasons, I consider it better to keep a few more horses, and spell them 
oftener in the working season, than to only have sufficient to do the work and stable feed 
them to keep their strength up. Usually, when working, my hoises get feed only at dinner¬ 
time, whon they are allowed to feed on a heap of hay nyar the wheat In up. If the animals 
arc taken back to the homestead for feed and water at dinner-time there is considerable loss 
of time in the best part of the day for reaping or threshing, and very often the time that is 
lost here is responsible for delay and consequent loss of grain from rough weather. When 1 
first settled here, I fenced the*farm in small paddocks, and though thF meant considerable 
time and expense I am quite satisfied that it paid me. With small paddocks one or more of 
the best can always be reserved for the working stock and milk cows, while the idlers will 
pick up all they require after them. Besides this, small paddock« increase the cuirying 
capacity of the larm. If the stock ramble over a large area they trample down and waste a 
lot of food, pick out the best and leave the poorer quality. The consequence is that gradually 
the feed deteriorates, owing to the poorer plants only being allowed to seed. If you have smail 
paddocks you can leave one each year to go to seed before you stock it, and in this wav get 
Uc poorer grasses eaten with the richer, and allow the latter a chance of spreading from the 
reserved paddock. If this were carried out on all farms we w ould not have to complain of the 
lack of nutritious feed. Unfortunately, however, all farmers do not possess sufficient land 
to depend entirely upon this method; lienee bund feeding is necessary, lleie n great deal 
must lie left to individual judgment, as it is useless attempting to feed all horses alike. To 
keep them in health each must be studied and treated accordingly. At mv old home at, 
Snowtown wo used to feed, when working, with boiUd wheat, to w'hich a little bran and 
wheat chaff had been added, at breakfast and dinner; and at night allow' them as much 
hay as they would clean up. By this method the teams were <apable of working long hours, 
anil often the driven would be read} to give in hist. 

Oroomtng the Bone. —This operation is sadly neglected by the average owner of hoi bets. 
How refreshing it is when we come home hot and tired to get a good wash. If we would 
only think w’c would see too that a good rubbing down w'ith currycomb or coarse brush after 
the sw'eat has dried has a similar effect on the horse. Let him go free, and the first thing he 
does, if in health, is to have a good roll and shake, his natural way of cleaning himself. Much 
labor is spent by some in doing for the horse what he can do better foi himself, and 1 think 
the best way is to let him clean himself by rolling and rubbing himself where he can, and 
attending to the parts he cannot get at, such as the shoulders, inside the legs, the girth, the 
flanks, and along the back. Then the hollows below the wire require attention. Sometimes 
in young horses this part gets very tender, causing tossing and rubbiug of the head w hen 
working—a very bad habit in a team. I find that a vigorous nibbing witfi the hands for a 
short time before putting on the winkers or bridle has a veiy beneficial effect, ami in a short 
time they become quiet. I strongly believe in a clean skin as a preserver of health. 

Considerable discussion ensued. The idea of small paddocks for conserving 
feed was highly approved of, but the practice of keeping extra stock on small 
holdings with limited carrying capacity strongly condemned. On the question 
of boiled versus crushed wheat members were about equally divided, while 
Mr. Wetherall recommended crushed oats in preference to wheat in any form. 
The majority favored watering the horse after feeding as being safer than before 
feeding. The question of grooming was not considered of much importance 
here, as the horses generally have their freedom, being rarely stabled. Mem¬ 
bers generally favored the brush in preference to the comb when grooming. 

Seed Drills. —Considerable interest has been manifested in the working of 
the seed and fertiliser drill, of which the Branch has obtained a loan, and 
several public trials have been given, the farmers taking great interest in this 

at 
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matter. Applications for use of the drill, covering an area of about 300 acres, 
have been approved, and as the result of trials several alterations have been 
suggested in the manufacture of the drill to suit a district like this. 


Swan Reach, April 7« 

Present—Messrs. P. A. Hasse (Chairman), J. O. J. Kohnke, J. L. Baker, 
A. Fischer, F. F. Brecht, P. A. Beck (Hon. Sec ), and three visitors. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary read his report on the work of the 
Branch since its inauguration in April last. Ten meetings had been held, with 
an average attendance of eight members. Some members were very lax in this 
matter, but he hoped they would do better. The meetings were only once a 
month, and the few hours’ time required was not lost, as the benefits obtainable 
from their meetings more than compensated for any apparent loss. He also 
asked the members to use their influence in getting their friends to attend, as 
the more interest taken in the Branch the more good likely to result. He hoped 
the members would carry out experiments with seeds received from the Central 
Bureau, as only such seeds as had proved of value elsewhere were imported. 
All of the seed should not be sown at one time, as by making two or more 
sowings there was more chance of success. The subject of co-operation had 
come in for considerable attention, and it was decided to support the South 
Australian Farmers’ Co-operative Union. Stock have been pretty free from 
disease during the year, though some losses have resulted from the drought. 
The district was remarkably free of noxious weeds and insect pests, and he 
hoped members would do their best, and get their neighbors to do the same, to 
prevent the introduction of such pests. Messrs. P. A. Hasse and P. A. Beck 
were re-elected chairman and hon. secretary for ensuing year. 

Branch Show. —The proposal of the Bowliill Branch that a united show 
of products in connection with the Branches on the Murray shall be held in 
August met with much favor, and it was decided to leave the location of show 
to the Bowhill Branch to settle. Each member promised to do his best to 
make the show a success in the event of the same being hold. 


Maitland, April 2. 

Present—Messrs. C. F. G. Heinrich (Chairman), J. W. Shannon, W, 
Wilson, II. R. Wundersitz, II. Bawden, A. Jarrett, and C. W. Wood (Hon. 
See.). 

Bunt. —Considerable discussion took place on smut or bunt in wheat. Most 
of the members were of opinion that when the seed is sown and harrowed in in 
damp muggy weather the crop is more likely to be bunted tban if the seed is 
harrowed in in either wet or dry weather. 

Man v res. — Attention was called to the difficult)' in obtaining from some 
agents analyses of the fertilisers they sell. In one instance an analysis was 
demanded, but the agent simply stated that the super-guano sold by aim was 
Kangaroo Island guano, with *3 per cent, of nitrate of soda, which the 
purchasers considered unsatisfactory. Members were of opinion .that this 
answer did not comply with the Fertilisers Act [The Act states that the 
seller of any fertiliser which is subjected to any artificial process mmt give tb 
the buyer an analysis of the article, and any seller who neglects to do tbi*H 
whether the analysis is asked for by the purchaser or not, is liable to aline of 
not more than £20. 8uper-guano is guano treated with sulphuric .amA, and to 
which a percentage of nitrate of soda is added, and is therefore a 
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fertiliser. Purchasers should in every case demand an analysis with the 
fertiliser, and decline to accept the fertiliser unless their demand is complied 
with. -Gen. Sec.]. 

Wood Ashes as a Fertiliser. —In reply to question re utility of drilling 
in wood ashes with the seed, members generally were of opinion that sufficient 
could not* be put in with the drill to be of any practical benefit. The Hon. 
Sec, put on as much fresh wood ashes as the drill was capable of dis¬ 
tributing—about 4cwN. per acre—but could see no result. It was decided that 
HOlhs. to lOOlbs. super and not less than tOlhs. wheat per acre should be put 
in in this district. 


Inkerman, April 7. 

Present.—Messrs. S. Diprose (Chairman), Thus. Forrest, J. Sampson, D. J. 
Strongman, E. M. Hewett, 8. Wills, D. Fraser, and W. A. Hewett(Hon. Sec.). 

Cereal Experiments. —Two members promised to sow wheats received 
from Central Bureau, report results, and return the produce to the Branch for 
distribution next season. Another member promised to act similarly with oat 
seed. Mr. Strongman advised members to select the best heads in the crops 
and sow the seeds from thi* for the purpose of improving the standard. It had 
been stated that from one grain 13,000 grains were obtained in one season, 
this astonishing result being obtained by taking up the plant as soon as it began 
to stool, dividing, and replanting. Each plant was similarly treated when it 
began to stool, with the result as stated. 

Feed for Stock. —Mr. Board stated that he was feeding copra cake to his 
cows in the hope of supplying the qualities lacking in the natural feed, and so 
averting further loss from the complaint which has been so fatal to stock in this 
district. Mr. Strongman said he had seen most satisfactory results from mixing 
a little bonemeal with the food of cows. 


Str&thalbyn, April 18. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (Chairman), E. R. Morgan, R. Watt, H. H. 
Butler, G. Sissons, and W. M. Rankine. 

Binder and Header. —Considerable discussion took place on Mr. Morgan’s 
paper, read at previous meeting, on this subject. Several members were of 
opinion that the header was not intended to replace the stripper, but was a 
convenience to enable them to obtain sufficient straw for their requirements. 
The Chairman was of opinion that Mr. Morgan’s estimate of loss of grain when 
using the binder was over-estimated. At any rate, with ordinary care it should 
he much less. Mr. Morgan, in reply, referred to the remarks of the General 
Secretary on his paper. If that gentleman thought they could cut their crops 
with the binder much sooner than they could strip them, he differed from him. 
He had tried it himself, and would not do it again. The General Secretary was 
not in a position to estimate the loss, as he had no knowledge of the state of the 
crop and local conditions of weather, &c. On the twenty-eight acres cut with 
the binder twenty pigs had been fattened after the sheaves had been carted, and 
there is now a thick self-sown crop springing up, and enough barley left to 
fatten a good many poor pigs. In regard to the weight of the sheaves, he 
counted two or three loads, averaged them, and estimated the number according 
to the number of loads taken off the field. He allowed for the grain that was 
left in the sheaves, but it was not an immediately negotiable asset. Being in 
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the straw, it can only be got back in an indirect way—by feeding or other 
means. If a large area were cut with the binder and headed there would be a 
large immediate loss, and some hundreds of tons of straw of some value; but 
he would like to know what a farmer would do witlf this straw, say he cut 400 
to 500 tons from 250 acres. [I admit, of course, that it is impossible for anyone 
but those who saw the crop to say what the loss of grain, weight of sheaves, 
etc., should be, but on these points I claim that the figures given by Mr. 
Morgan would not he borne out by the average of results obtained by using the 
binder and disc-header, and therefore I called attention to where, in my opinion, 
such figures were at fault, and asked those members who had treated .their crops 
in this way to give their opinions, based on their individual experiences. Con¬ 
trast Mr. Morgan’s experience with that of Mr. J. King, of Gladstone Branch, 
who harvested over 100 tons of sheaves with the binder last season, and states 
he started from a week to a fortnight earlier than with the stripper, that there 
was scarcely any wheat on the ground where the binder had been, but up to a 
bushel or more per acre shod and wasted on the portion harvested by means 
of the stripper, and that with careful handling he removed the 100 tons of 
sheaves with a loss of only about 2bush, of grain shaken out. It is not claimed 
that the stripper should be replaced by the binder and disc-header, but that 
'sufficient of the ciop should be harvested in this way to give the farmer o good 
stock of straw of much higher feeding value than straw from which the grain 
has been stripped. In South Austialia, at any rate, unless conditions alter 
to an unexpected extent, the stripper will always occupy the premier place in 
harvesting operations.— Gi:n. Sec.] 

Manures. —Mr. \V. M. ltankine read a paper on “ Chemical Fertilisers/’ 


Clarendon, April 14. 

Present—Messrs. A. Harper (Chairman), J. Wright, J Chapman, J. Juers, 
J. Piggott, and A. L. Morphctt (Hon. See.). 

Conference.— The Chairman reported on proceedings of Southern Con¬ 
ference held at Strathalbyn on March 31. He considered it only fair that the 
department should provide railway passes for members attending such meetings. 


Orroroo, April 9. 

Present—Messrs. Moody (Chairman), 8. Roberts, A. Zanker, W. S. 

Lillecrapp, K. I). Kirkland, G. Matthews, and T. H. P. Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Poisoning Sparrows.— In reply to question, Mr. Zanker said lie found 
that by mixing poisoned wheat with old chaff or other rubbish the sparrows 
pick it up more readily than if wheat only is scattered about. 

Paper.— Mr. Matthews read a paper on “Should the State make Mechanic*?” 
He strongly supported the Agricultural College as a means of instructing 
farmers in the more advanced methods of utilising the land; but in reading the 
college reports he could not help noticing how the management attempt to do 
mechanical work on the farm, and engage skilled labor to endeavor to teach 
the students something the college was never intended for. He did not 
consider that a pupil studying agriculture had any time to spare to learn 
mechanical trades with any advantage to hirnsclf. Not that he thought a farmer 
should not be able to effect temporary repairs, because the very nature of his 
work demanded such ability, but they could carry such a thing too far, to the 
injury of the men who devote years of work to make themselves proficient in 
their business. He then referred to the work of the School of Mines, which he 
also considered was going beyond the legitimate scope of such an institution* 
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To summarise his objections to the State manufacture of mechanics—It is 
unfair to the main body of workers while competition is so keen among work¬ 
men ; it is also unfair to the student on account of insufficient practice, unless 
he purpose to make some trade his life work; it is also unfair to the tradesman 
in teaching his customer the simpler branches, leaving to the trained worker 
the less profitable but more difficult work; it is an unfair tax on the school¬ 
master to expect him to teach the use of tools in manual work. 


Boothby, April 12* 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Whyte (Chairman), T. Sims, F. Mills, E. Bradley, 
T. Robinson, li. Chaplin, J. Bell, and R. M. B. Whyte (Hon. Sec.). 

Water Conservation. —Mr. Sims read a paper on 44 A Water Scheme 
for the District/’ He said that during the past two or three years the farmers 
in the district had been carting water for the greater part of both summer and 
winter from distances varying from six to ten miles. As there were never- 
failing supplies of water at different resenes in the hills at their back, from 
seven to ten miles distant, and several hundred feet above the level of the district 
to be served, he thought there would be no difficulty in conveying the water by 
incans of pipes at very cheap rates to any part of the district. It was decided 
to ask the Conservator of Water to furnish an estimate of the cost of bringing 
the water from the hills as suggested by Mr. Sims. 

Planum Axles.— Some discussion took place on the different makes of 
axles for ploughs. The members appeared to favor a straight or even axle in 
preference to a tapered one for ploughs. 


Angaston, April 23. 

Present—Messrs. It. Player (Chairman), E. Thamm, W. Sage, SV. Sibley, 
P. Radford, S. O. Smith, J. Vaughan, A. Friend, F. Thorne, A. Sibley, and 
E. S, Matthews (Hon. Sec.). 

Conference. —Mr. Smith gave a very full report of proceedings of Conference 
of Branches held at Kapunda on April fi. 

Field Trial. —The Chairman invited the members to attend field trial of 
new seed drill to be held on his farm on April 2o. 

Lucern. —Mr. Vaughan read a paper on this subject, in which he strongly 
recommended the cultivation of lucero on suitable soils, of which there was a 
fair area in this district. If stock had a little gicen lucern daily there would 
not be so much trouble from impaction, indigestion, and other similai complaints. 
A lucern plot was also of great value where poultry are kept. In preparing the 
land for sowing, plough well, then harrow and roll, and again harrow and roll, 
to get the soil as fine as possible. Then sow seed [about 81bs. to 12lbs. of drilled, 
Mlbs. to 20lbs.of broadcasted.— Gen. See.], and cover by drawing acioss the field 
a few bags, attached to a long swing bar, and containing a few shovelfuls of 
earth. Not much return can bo expected for the first few years, but then, for 
a long period, it should yield heavily. In July of each year put on a good 
dressing of manure, harrow the field both ways with sharp-tined and weighted 
harrows, sjw a few oats, and harrow again. This will give a nice cut about 
September, which can be made into stack ensilage if desired, by allowing it to 
get nearly half dry, stacking, and covering with a few logs. Other green stuff 
can be similarly cured, and will be much appreciated by stock. Lucern, being 
a very deep rooting plant, null withstand great heat, and with irrigation can 
be cut every few weeks in the summer, producing large quantities of fodder of 
the greatest value. An interesting discussion followed the reading of this paper. 
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Minlaton, April 23. 

Present—Messrs. J. Anderson (in chair), M. Twartis, W. Correl], J. Fletcher, 
K. Higgins, A. McKenzie* 1). G. Teichelmaun, II. Boundy, 8. Vans tone, and J, 
Oorrell (Hon. Sec.). 

Fhttit-gkowino.—T he Hon. Secretary read a paper on “Farmers and Fruit 
Culture,” as follows:— 

My object in writing this paper is not to attempt to enlighten those who are professional 
, fruitgrowers or farmers who hare been successful in growing fruit—from these I am a 
seeker of information ; but to try to show those who have not been successful in growing 
fruit for home use that it is possible in the majority of instances to do so. * 

1 think it wall be admitted by all that there is no more wholesome food than good fruit, and 
if i can give in this paper any hint which null assist anyone to a nice fruit garden 1 shall feel 
amply repaid for ray trouble in preparing it. 

In starting an orchard or vineyard one of the most important things to be considered is the 
soil, subsoil, and situation. It is not at all advisable to plant a garden in a hoGow or in low- 
lying spots, chiefly on account of frost and stagn mt waters in excessively wet seasons ; neither 
is it good to plant on the top of hills, chiefly because of winds and frost Plant on the side of 
hills or uplands having a northern or eastern aspect in this district, as in such a position the 
frost is never so severe, and the hill will somewhat protect it from the prevailing south-westerly 
winds. A.s to selection of soil, too little care is often taken, or the wrong class of soil is 
chosen ; hence failures occur. On the Peninsula, as far as I can see, it is unwise to select a 
heavy clay patch, or where stiff clay is found less than say 14in. from the surface. A deep 
red Bandy loam is one of the best soils to select; failing this the dark or chocolate patches will 
grow excellent fruit trees and vines, or the lighter soils which have a rotten oalcateous subsoil 
with stiff clay within ‘2ft. or lift. In the latter class of soil vines do exceedingly well; 
also fig trees, and almonds, and peaches grafted on almond stocks Vines will grow on even 
the poor rubbly patches which produce hut poor crops of cereals; the fruit is good for raisins, 
being very solid. Having selected a site for an orchard the next thing is to prepare it for 
planting, which consists of surface ploughing, followed by subsoiling. This can he easily and 
cheaply done by using two single ploughs, one without its mouldboard following in the wake of 
the othei, or by ploughing first with an ordinary 8.J. plough; then by removing the mouldboards, 
the subsoil can he stirred from 9in. to I2in. deep. This work would be better done as long 
before the tree* or vine* are planted as convenient, to allow moisture to accumulate and the 
soil to mellow. When the land is prepared it should be laid out on a systematic plan ; first 
wind-breaks could with advantage he planted; those might consist of quickly-growing hedges 
of boxthorn, tamarisk, tree lucem, bamboos, &e. Some hardy fruit trees, such as olives, 
carobs, almonds, &e., might well be planted around inside the wind-break, making a second 
line of defence. Trees and vines are usually planted much too closely together in farm 
gardens—a fatal mistake Surely giound is cheap enough. I have often seen half a dozen 
fruit trees together with a few vines and vegetables, and perhaps a few gum trees, planted on 
a piece of ground only large enough to grow three or four fruit trees well. The best distance 
apart to plant fruit trees in our poor and dry calcareous soil is 25ft., never less than 
20ft.; for some trees as much as 30ft. would be better. For vines I think 10ft. about the 
best width apart. 

When the ground is properly prepared the holes ought to bo all dug ready before beginning 
to plant. These should be dug out say, I8in. square and 8in. or lOin. deep, then the bottom 
syil loosened up well with a digging-fork or crowbar, and loft in the hole. One thing should 
certainly not be done, throw out the subsoil and replace a lot of stable manure and humus. 
Such is often done. The holes for vines should be dug in the same manner, but need not he 
as large as those for fruit trees. When planting both trees and vines (especially vines) in poor 
soil it is a good thing to put in about an egg-cup full or so of Thomas phosphate powder, or 
some good honedust, putting half of it in first and mixing it with the subsoil; then put your 
tree in the hole, keeping it upright and about as deep as it was in the nursery; spread the roots 
out, carefully putting some of the best soil on the roots; also sprinkle m the rest of the 
phosphate. Just before filling in the last of the soil tramp the ground down firmly, leaving 
the surface loose. When all your trees are planted they should be pruned hard back ; the 
crown should not ho too high from the surface, say lain, or not more than 2ft.; three shoots 
only should he left, and care should he taken to cut the shoots left so that the top buds will be 
pointing outwards. Young vines should be cut hack to two or three buds. 

I am not at all sure that it is a good thing to put a mulch round young trees, as it encourages 
the roots to form too near the surface and also harbors destructive insects. I prefer to ke^p 
the whole surface loose. Immediately after a shower in the hot weather the young trees or 
vines ought to ho hoed round to loosen the surface, preventing evaporation. The young trees 
will require to he protected from hares, and also examined for scale on pears, apples, add 
quinces, and shot-hole fungus, curl leaf, or aphis on peaches and apricots, and red spiders. on 
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plum trees. It' any of these are found the trees should bo sprayed with the proper mixture 
—a reference to the pamphlet on spraying, issued by the Agricultural Bureau, will give 
information on this point. If the various mixtures are properly made and applied they will 
get rid of the pests. 

No vegetables, melons, wheat, oats, barley, or woods should be allowed to grow in an 
orchard. 

Considerable discussion ensued, and the merits of subsoiling came in for 
some attention. Mr. McKenzie stated that be was replanting his orchard on 
higher ground, as he had had his vines cut several times by frost since he 
planted it on the lower position. Members generally agreed that low-lying 
land should not he planted with vines. 


Bobertstown, March" 20. 

Present—Messrs. N. Wostphalcn (Chairman), G. Dalatz, A. Day, T. Hagley, 
S. Carter (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Conference. —The Chairman reported on proceedings of Kapunda Con¬ 
ference of Branches. 

Streaky Btjtter. —Considerable discussion took place on the cause of 
streakiness in butter, but no satisfactory explanation was forthcoming. 


Dawson, April 23. 

Present—Messrs, ii. Kenton (Chairman), C. W. Dowden, C. F. W. Just, 
C. H. Meyers, C. C. Kyd, and A. F. Dempsey (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Drill.*— The Hon. Secretary reported that 270 acres around Dawson 
had been put under crop by means of the seed and fertiliser drill loaned to the 
Branch. The drill was now at work in the eastern portion of the district, 
where a fair area was to be sown by different farmers. Other business of local 
importance was transacted. 


MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT OF MUNICIPAL 

MATTERS. 

In many of the old-established cities and large towns of Europe and America 
the municipal authorities have become more and more impressed with the 
necessity for retaining in their own hands and exercising the fullest control 
over^their streets, traffic, and public institutions, and undertaking, in the 
interests of the burgesses, certain powers and privileges previously enjoyed by 
private contractors and public companies. In many cases the paths and 
roadways had for long been controlled by practically irresponsible individuals 
and associations, and the citizens had been put to so much inconvenience 
that the municipal corporations were compelled to take the initiative, and in 
many cities ana towns they now entirely control the tramways, electric and 
gas lighting, water supply, telephones, and similar institutions which inti¬ 
mately affect traffic or disfigure the appearance of the streets. The assumption 
of this control by the municipal authorities has contributed greatly to tin* 
profit and advantage of the citizens, and has vastly increased the convenience 
of vehicular traffic within their boundaries, A few of the continental civic 
councils control the traffic in alcoholic liquors and tobacco, and most of the 
municipalities Europe and America manage the scavenging and sewerago 
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of their towns, whilst many of them derive considerable revenue from utilisa¬ 
tion of the waste thus dealt with. Lately, by aid of furnaces specially 
designed, some of the advanced municipalities have been enabled to electrically 
light their streets by the combustion of the city refuse. Public baths, 
lavatories, abattoirs, libraries and reading rooms, gymnasiums, museums, art 
galleries, and numerous educational institutions are owned by various British 
and other municipal corporations, and not a few of them manage their own 
workshops for the manufacture and production of implements and material 
required for the service of their citizens. Time was, and not very long ago, 
when not even the smallest job could be undertaken by a city council without 
raising a protest from some would-be contractors, who seemed to feci that they 
were being defrauded of their rightful “ pickings 99 wherever the public money 
was being expended. But the taxpayers themselves were finally appealed to, 
and when they saw the advantages to be derived from the carrying out by the 
municipal officers of all work connected with the municipalities they quickly 
decided in favor of their own officers and machinery. 

A late issue of the London Daily Chronicle dealt with some new works con¬ 
nected with the Battersea municipal workshops, new baths, libraries, and creche, 
remarking as a preliminary that not long since “ the parish of Battersea was 
bound hand and foot to the contractor, when not even the smallest job could be 
carried out without the intervention of that gentleman.” Since then the council 
has become independent of outside control, and has greatly improved the position 
of their employes, and extended the principle of direct employment to the utmost 
possible extent. Their surveyor has an army of employes, numbering between 
700 and 800 men, which last year, in addition to the ordinary cleansing and 
repairing works of the parish, carried out local improvements which cost nearly 
£28,000, all of which in the u good old times M would have gone to the con¬ 
tractor. The council has just completed a number of workshops which will 
compare for completeness and efficiency of outfit with any in the city. They 
have a plain but substantial elevation of two stories, having plenty of light and 
ventilation. The principal block is 280ft. by 25ft., and in it are comprised 
workshops for carpenters, wheelwrights, vanbuildtrs, plumbers, shoe and other 
smiths, engineers, cabinetmakers, painters, masons, and other necessary trades. 
A printing office was included in the original scheme, but has been put by for 
a time. A gas-engine of twenty-five horsepower and a smaller one have been 
set up. There is also a large painting shed, and a commodious mess-room for 
the men, stabling, harness-room, and a general office in a separate building. 

But many other works are projected, and amongst them sites have been 
secured and plans prepared for electric lighting of the municipality, for new 
baths and washhouses, a new reading-room in connection with the three already 
existing, public libraries, and a municipal creche where babies may be left by 
mothers anxious to do their weekly wash in peace. The cost of the swimming 
bath 150ft. long, a number of private baths, washhouse accommodation for 
about sixty customers, the new reading-room, and the creche will be about 
£25,000, and £5,000 has been paid for the site. This is rather a large under¬ 
taking for the works department in starting its new career. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

"Die prospects of the season have greatly improved during the past month. 
The early part of May was cold, dry, and frosty; but on the 15th, 16th, and 
17th, over the lower North and South, wo experienced the best rains we have 
had for a very long time, in most cases the ground has had a thorough soaking. 
The unfortunate north and north-eastern districts only got a little rain, and that 
was patchy, and unless they get a thorough soaking during the present month 
it is doubtful whether there will be any harvest again this year. Already stock 
are being removed to localities where feed is more abundant, and it is difficult 
to see what the farmers are going to do to carry on through the winter. 
The following rainfall records will give a fair idea of the extent of the fall 
during May to ‘28th Hawker, 0*410in.; Quorn, 0*760in.; Carrie ton. 0*420in.; 
Petersburg, 0*560in.; Port Germein, 0460m.; Port Broughton, 0‘640in.; 
Laura, 0*870in.; Kadina, l*270in.; Maitland, 3 580in.; Minlaton, 2*050in ; 
Burra, l*420in.; Eudunda, l*920in.; Morgan. 0*2/0in.; Mannum, l’340in. ; 
Riverton, 5*350in.; Angaaton, 2*870in ; hills near Adelaide, 3in. to 7in.; 
Willunga, 2*690in.; South-East, about 2in.; West Coast, l*250in. to 2*l;30in. 



Mr. F. W. Potts, F.C.S., analytical chemist, Euroa, Victoria, gave an 
address before the Victorian Dairymen’s Association on April 28, upon the 
use of preservatives in butter, and showed most convincingly from evidence 
furnished by innumerable researches conducted by eminent specialists in 
laboratory work, as well as by medical men of high standing, that there is no 
possibility of injury to health of human beings—but rather the contrary'— 
through the consumption of butter which has been protected from deterioration 
by the addition of 0*75 per cent, of preservative containing about 0*25 per cent, 
of boric acid to each pound of butter after it has undergone all the processes 
of manufacture and packing. In medical practice this antiseptic is often 
administered, aftd used also outwardly, in large doses and quantities without 
injurious consequences. The conclusion arrived at on all hands is that pre¬ 
servatives should be used with gr£at moderation, but that the small quantities 
needed to properly preserve perishable substances cannot possibly injure the 
consumer. 


Some very extensive experiments have been conducted both in Great Britain 
and in Germany to test the merits of basic slag (Thomas phosphate) and of 
superphosphate side by side under exactly similar conditions, with the result. 

A 
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that, except on peaty soils, the superphosphate was found to be immensely 
superior to the basic slag. In the peaty and mossy loams the slag had slightly 
the advantage, but in almost every other case the slag was “ not in” the com* 
petition, to use a racing term. “ As a dressing for grey or mossy soils and 
pasturage thereon, and as a preventive of finger-and-toe in turnips, slag is hard 
to beat; but for other purposes it would appear that its friends sometimes 
exaggerate its merits.” So says the Scottish Farmer of April 16th, 1898, in 
summing up these experiments. 


The Chairman of the Agricultural Bureau reports that the results of experi¬ 
ments with manures presented for trial to various vinegrowers are not at all 
conclusive, owing to the exceptionally dry spring and summer, but the growers 
may naturally expect to reap the benefit next season. One grower states that 
the weeds on the strip of poorest soil manured with Thomas phosphate have 
grown most vigorously sinee the rain. 


It is highly probable that one or two people might make a good business by 
growing medicinal herbs for use in this colony. There are several kinds of 
roots, leaves, and flowers which lose much of their virtue by long keeping— 
therefore freshly-grown samples should be in demand. Amongst the plants 
that might be sown or planted during the present month are Pyrethrum 
cinerarioefolium, for insect powder; medicinal rhubarb (shelter in frames till 
September, then plant out); Tanacetum vulgare, tansy; Artemisia absinthium, 
wormwood; Melissa officinalis, balm ; Artemisia vulgaris, mug wort; pepper¬ 
mint, spearmint, and pennyroyal; sage, thyme, marjoram, southernwood, 
agrimony, elecampane, golden rod, dandelion, Spanish marshmallow, bore- 
hound, white poppy, hyssop, rosemary. Datura, and very many others. To 
these might profitably be added a number of plants used in the manufacture of 
perfumes, not omitting the true lavender. 


Although it is possible that it would not pay in this sparsely-populated colony 
to grow beets for sugar factories, there can be no doubt that on very many farms 
it is worth while to grow' a few acres of sugar-beets for the cows. Land for beets 
should be deep mellow clay loams, like “ Bay of Biscay ” or crab-hole soil; 
but good crops can be raised on sandy soil rich in humus. If heavy application 
of farmyard manure can be given nothing more is necessary. If not, then 
1,000lbs. per acre of mixed commercial fertilisers should be given, containing 
6 per cent, soluble phosphoric acid, 7 per cent, potash, and 6 per cent nitrogen. 
Muriate of potash, nitrate of soda, and superphosphate of lime contain the 
required elements. Sow in drills 2ft. apart, 2in. deep; thin oyt to 1ft, in the 
rows. There aTe three to five seeds in each capsule, and only one plant should 
be left to grow. From 6lbs. to 81 bs. of seed are generally sown to the acre, but 
lib. would be ample if the seed could possibly be sown thin enough. The crop 
must be frequently hoed. Hoots should not weigh more than lib. each. 


The Forest Department has issued its annual catalogue of trees and vittefc 
available for free distribution. There are in all over 270,000 trees and 28*419 
footed vines available. Applications for catalogues, accompanied by startup 
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for postage, must be made to the Conservator of Forests, Adelaide. The Con¬ 
servator states in his introductory note that during the past sixteen years a 
total of nearly four and a half millions of forest trees have been distributed to 
our colonists, besides those planted by the department. The value of this 
work to the colony cannot be estimated. 


When planting timber or forest trees it is necessary to know what are the 
probabilities of their living. The last three years’ drought has settled the 
cpiestion in regard to Pin us insignis, in which thousands of large trees have 
died through drought recently. P. halepensis stands the drought splendidly, 
so far. The sugar gum (Eucalyptus corynocalyx) does not appear to suffer in 
the dryest and hottest parts. At Petersburg, Carrieton, and everywhere else, 
the sugar gum and Aleppo pine have thriven during the worst period experienced 
since the first settlement of this colony. 


There are many who love to prophesy 64 smooth things” in the hope of 
securing notoriety. Amongst these men are those who try to persuade us that 
destruction of extensive areas of forests exercises no influence whatever upon 
climatic conditions. It is quite true that cases can be cited where they are 
apparently justified in that contention, but in opposition there can be cited 
overwhelming instances to the contrary. Anyone can satisfy himself that the 
air is always cooler beneath large trees in hot weather, and warmer when the 
weather is cold. We ail know that large trees must and do transpire a great 
quantity of moisture. What is the effect upon the atmosphere in contact with 
a considerable body of living trees, which constantly maintain a normal tem¬ 
perature not exceeding 50 n F., and arc at all times (whilst making growth) 
giving out through their leaves and bark a vast amount of moisture ? 


It is a great mistake for anyone to remain content with an “ average result.” 
The “average ” farmer must always be a mediocrity. The “ average ” crop is 
not sufficient to keep things going. The “ average ” cow eats as much as one 
which gives a third more butter during the year. The * average” horse walks 
slower and draws less load than another which costs no more to keep, requires 
no more labor for attendance, but will walk a thousand miles further during 
the year and draw a hundred tons more in the same time. The man who keeps 
everything above the average is the man who succeeds, whilst the average- 
satisfied man is constantly in difficulty. 


An Order in Council has just been passed by the Government of Tasmania 
prohibiting the importation of any fruit trees, cuttings, scions, nursery stocks, 
or other plants. In Victoria all 'fruit trees imported have first to be taken to 
the Horticultural Gardens, Burnley, where they are fumigated and disinfected 
in a specially-constructed chamber. If all imported plants and all nursery 
stock locally produced were fumigated and disinfected before being sent away 
from the port of arrival or the place where grown there would be very little 
disease in our orchards and gardens. There are laws in the American States 
prohibiting the removal from any infested orchard or nursery of any plants or 
fruits. 
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Two pernicious insects have, by proclamation in the Government Gazette , 
been added to the list of pests prohibited to be imported into South Australia. 
Both are found upon oranges and lemons grown in Queensland, and have 
recently been detected on fruit consigned in bond from Sydney to Broken Hill 
by way of Port Adelaide. The cases were open at the sides and the young 
scales wore found literally swarming over the cases and all surroundings. The 
“ Purple Scale” (Aspidiotus ficus) is of large size comparatively, and is of a 
purplish color The " White Scale ” (Chionaspis citri) is very small, narrow, 
and long comparatively, but congregates in masses, presenting somewhat the 
appearance of ashes. 


A new enemy of the vine known to entomologists as Margarodes vitium, has 
spread considerably in South America. Its common name is “ Chilian scale,” 
and it attacks the roots of grape vines in particular as well as the roots of other 
plants in general. It is said to be as dangerous as the phylloxera, living 
altogether on the roots, and causing swellings which develop into cancers and 
destroy the plant. What with the horticultural pests we have and those which 
we fear to have imported there is much necessity for vigilance in our officers 
and for the loyal support of those whose interests the officers are expected to 
conserve. 


M. de Dubois has notified the Paris Academy of Science that he has 
discovered by accident a bacterium which destroys the phylloxera insect. He 
had thrown some earth and fertiliser on a pot containing a phylloxcrated vine, 
and upon examining three days later on, by aid of the microscope he was 
surprised to find that the phylloxera insects were killed. Further investigation 
disclosed the.bacteria, which are so small that about 100 billions would only 
occupy a cubic inch of space. Berkeley University (California) authorities are 
now investigating this matter with a view, if possible, of cultivating the 
bacteria, and utilising it to destroy phylloxera on a large area of non-resistant 
vines. It is to be hoped that this may be successful. 


Several gardeners report great success in destruction of the night-feeding 
weevil or “ curculio ” (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus) by spraying their trees and 
plants with Paris green. Mix 4oz. Paris green with 8oz. quicklime and a little 
water, let stand for o*>e hour, then stir the mixture in SOgalls. water, and spray 
the plants. Proportionate quantities may be mixed, and it is desirable to add 
some sugar to make the mixture stick to the foliage. It is probable this 
remedy would also be effective against slugs and snails. 


The Journal d Agriculture says that snails and slugs can be destroyed 
speedily, when the leaves are off plants, by spraying morning and evening with 
a 4 per cent, solution of sulphate of copper, especially treating the bottom parts 
of the plants where the molluscs most do congregate. When the leaves are on 
the plants the sulphate of copper would be too strong, but summer strength of 
Bordeaux mixture may then be used; or, better still, equal parts of sulphate of 
copper and carbonate of soda in the form of bouille bourbignonne (ammonia— 
carbonate of copper). 
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The fallowing may be taken for what it is worth : — It ig> stated in the Pacific 
Rural Press that there is a small bird in Germany which lives to a considerable 
extent upon the larva? of the codlin moth. The name of the bird in Germany 
is “ kohlroeisc,” omithologically it is Parus major , and is something like the 
English titmouse. There are other species of Partis on the continent which 
also eat the caterpillars, but not so ravenously as the “ kohlmeisc.” which is 
said to produce ten to twelve young at a brood, and remain in the locality 
where hatched. The Californians are taking steps to introduce this bird into 
their codlin moth infested orchards. Is it not strange that we have not heard 
all this before ? 


FORESTRY. 

THE INFLUENCE OF LOCAL CONDITIONS ON THE GROWTH 

OF TREES. 

By Walter Gill, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Conservator of Forests. 

( Continued from April issue.) 

Among trees not indigenous to Australia, many may be found from more 
temperate climates, and of very different characteristics to those of our hard¬ 
woods, which afford equally plain illustrations of the influence of local conditions. 
The well-known oak (Quercus robur) provides a good example of this influence 
on its development, seeing that it matures far better timber on good deep soil, 
into which it can send its roots for a considerable distance without any check, 
than it does on a thin poor soil overlaying any impermeable substratum. The 
close proximity of other trees also affects it very materially by confining its 
growth within narrower limits, and thus preventing its natural tendency to 
spread and develop the enormous head which is a special feature in its growth, 
lienee it is only when straight timber is the ultimate end desired in growing it 
that the oak is planted closely, as when the timber is to be produced for future 
use in ship-building it is generally left standing at much greater distances apart. 
This leads to the development of the contorted, curved, and crooked limbs 
which prove so valuable to the shipwright, and make the branches of which 
the head of the tree is composed quite as valuable as the trunk, when of 
sufficient size, and sometimes even more so, thus forming quite an exception to 
the general rule, as the trunk is generally of highest value with most trees. 
But this is not to he wondered at when the remarkable dimensions to which 
oak tree limbs can attain are taken into consideration. 

The fr?reat difference in the influence exerted by water on tree growth when it 
is running or circulating constantly through the soil and when it is stagnant is 
shown in a very marked manner in the case of the Weeping Willow (Salix 
babylonica), and many other trees. This tree grow s w r ell iu many places along 
the Murray river in this colony, not only on the banks by the side of the river, 
but also in parts where it is totally surrounded by the water ; but no ill effects 
are felt in any way by the trees, as the water is constantly on the move. At 
the Leg of Mutton Lake, near Mount Gambier, however, a tree of the same 
kind, which was planted close by the lake some years ago, when it was very 
much smaller than it is now. has j-ince died, because the water of the lake has 
for several } T ears past gradually increased, from some unexplained cause, to such 
an extent as to completely surround it. Many other trees of considerable value 
have also beer killed there by the same cause. The impression is often enter¬ 
tained that trees cannot have too much water, but from this, and many similar 
instances that might be adduced, it is plainly evident that it is a very important 
question whether the water is moving or stagnant, even with such a lover of 
water as the willow tree ; while of course with many trees an excess of water, 
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either in circulation or stagnant, is highly injurious and often fatal. Proper 
attention to the question of drainage is the only way to cope with an evil of tnis 
kind. Many a hitherto unsuitable position may be largely improved by making 
suitable drains to carry off the excessive moisture, as this will alter the cold and 
inhospitable nature of the soil, and produce conditions more in keeping with 
the trees' requirements for greater warmth and better circulation of air about 
their roots. 

Turning to another tree of a different character for an illustration, we find 
that the Scotch pine (Pinus sylvestris) soon shows in a very definite way the 
baneful influence exerted on its development when the conditions of well- 
drained and elevated soil which it requires give place to a sodden swampy soil. 
This tree is met with not only in Scotland, but also in many parts of England, 
and on the moors, and waste 44 heaths ” in the counties of Hampshire, Dorset¬ 
shire, Devonshire, and others, can often be seen thriving well in all stages of 
growth, from the little seedling or larger sapling to the older matured tree, 
with its characteristic red bark and spreading head, wherever it stands on its 
favorite sandy soil resting on a well-drained subsoil. But wherever a few 
saplings have by chance come up rather too close to the more swampy low- 
lying parts, the scanty scattered leaves (or 44 needles ”) show clearly enough by 
their yellow, starved, unhealthy appearance that the trees have got astray from 
their proper soil and cond tions. Similar results are apparent occasionally in 
this country in the growth of several pines, such as the Remarkable pine 
(P. insignia), the Aleppo pine (P. halepensis), and the Maritime or cluster pine 
(P. maritima), for instance, where they have been extensively planted over a 
considerable area. When only a few of these are planted for either shelter or 
ornament, a good site would in most cases be selected, where they would 
generally succeed. But in laying out a larger area for plantation purposes, it 
sometimes happens that a small patch of land, say half an acre or more, may 
be included where the rains cause more water to collect than at other places, 
and where the soil is incumbent on a badly drained subsoil; the consequence 
is that in the winter the land is sodden with moisture, and often in the summer 
time the same land will set down very hard. In such spots the pines referred 
to seldom grow to their proper size, and are generally stunted and of little or 
no value, frequently showing much the same yellow and unhealthy appearance 
with the leaves as the Scotch pine already described. 

The Norway spruce (Abies excelsa), from which the 44 Baltic deal” or 
44 white deal ” of commerce is obtained, is another instance of the varying 
results caused by an alteration in the local conditions of its growth. This tree 
requires a rich, moist soil to produce timber of good quality, and does not 
succeed on dry rocky situations. When grown on such a site the timber is 
brittle and short-grained. It is stated by Mr. W. Stevenson, in a series of 
articles written for the Timber Trades Journal on the %4 Trees of Commerce,” 
that the 44 finest forests of this tree are on the eastern shores of the Baltic, 
between Memel and Konigsberg, where the surface consists of a thin stratum 
of black peaty soil incumbent on a bed of sand, the whole of which is under 
water a great part of every winter.” Its requirements therefore are, it is 
evident, quite the opposite of those of the Scotch pine. Grigor, in his 
44 Arboriculture ” states, regarding the spruce, 44 it is one of the few trees that 
will thrive where the subsoil is retentive and wet. Even in dry sandy soil, 
unsuitable for the growth of its timber, the spruce often advances sufficiently to 
form a shelter for the establishing of other sorts, which ultimately become more 
valuable ; but on approaching the size of a timber tree in such situations, it 
assumes a sickly aspect and presents a scanty foliage, compared with the 
luxuriance of the tree in the cool alluvial deposits of the sheltered glen, where 
it is developed in its most attractive form.” 
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On considering the difference in the behaviour of the Scotch pine and the 
Norway spruce, under similar circumstances, it is easy to see how exceedingly 
unsatisfactory the results would be if a planter failed to regard the peculiar 
likes and dislikes of each tree, and placed the former on a wet “ site,” and the 
latter on a dry “site.” It is clear that “what is one tree’s meat is often 
another tree’s poison,” to adapt a phrase from the well-known adage regarding 
man, and this emphasises the necessity for making a careful study of all local 
conditions when any arboricultural operations are undertaken ; as, though these 
trees cannot be grown on an extensive scale here, there are other trees native 
to the country presenting equally strong contrasts in their respective require¬ 
ments, and the neglect to study their individual needs can only result in failure. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry .” 

By D. F. Laurie. 

Last month I dealt with the Dorking fowl, taking the breed as the leading 
one as regards the production of table poultry. I have on previous occasions 
dealt with the subject of table poultry, pure or crossed, aud have urged breeders, 
and poultry owners in general, to improve the quality of their stock. In deal¬ 
ing with such matters, one is allowed to constantly revert to former arguments, 
for we all know that a mere bald assertion, even if backed up by all the experts 
and successful men in the world, is not of necessity convincing to those to whom 
the view is new. I propose in the present article to deal with a laying breed, 
and for the purpose will select the Minorca, a most prominent breed at present, 
also one of long standing, one of the best, if not the best, of all breeds where 
laying is a consideration Following the above, and without giving a 
detailed account of what is known of the history of this breed, I may state 
that it was well known in England, especially in the west, seventy or 

eighty years ago, and we have records earlier than this. I have within the 

last few weeks questioned gentlemen who were born in Cornwall or Devon¬ 
shire from forty to sixty years ago, and in every case they cither knew the 

fowl by name, or could give a fair description of it. So wc see that the 

Minorca is not one of the new-fangled breeds some wiseacres object to. Lay¬ 
ing is a matter of strain more than of breed; but certain breeds have always 
enjoyed a celebrity on account of their great laying powers. There are 
other excellent laying breeds besides the Minorca, but I will show why I have 
selected this breed in preference to. Leghorns and Andalusians especially. 
Everyone is not able, perhaps, to purchase stock of sufficient quality to breed 
pure birds from the beginning; on the other hand, most people can afford to 
purchase a good cockerel or two to mate with the pick of their common hens. 
As laying is the main feature, the best layers with the most vigorous constitu¬ 
tion should be selected and mated, say one cockerel to seven hens in confinement, 
or one to eleven or thirteen hens if allowed unlimited range. The bird may have 
as many hens as he can look after, as the nfore wives the more pullets will be 
bred, all things being equal. At present, owing to the enterprise of certain 
breeders, we have some very high class specimens of the breed in iSouth Australia. 
Prominent amongst these we find Messrs. Eldridge, of Norwood, who has 
imported from England several times, and also purchased choice birds from the 
other colonies; Miers, of Goodwood, who has done likewise, and has just landed 
a pair of fine hens; Cope, of Mount Barker, who has a large stock; 
Hair, of Kanm&ntoo; and Minard, of Mitcham* Personally, 1 am a great 
admirer of the breed, and always keep them. The Minorca should be, 
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and is, a large square-bodied fowl, carrying a good amount of fine flesh 
of good quality. Added to these points we ^have wonderful laying powers; 
the eggs are large, white-shelled, heavy, arid of excellent flavor, I wish 
to accentuate these points, as it will readily be seen that the introduction 
of birds of the right stamp will, while increasing the laying power of the pro¬ 
geny, as a rule increase the size, as compared with ordinary farm stock. As 
will be seen from the weights quoted later on, the Minorca is a fairly large bird, 
fine in bone, and having but little offal or waste. Leghorns and Andalusians 
are smaller, and so lose much in comparison. Mongrel birds, containing 
Brahma and Cochin blood, may look large; but then if the flesh be weighed, 
and the bone and offal, it will be found that the record is a bad one^on weight 
alone without regard to quality. Many people own Langshans, good layers 
also. The introduction of Minorca blood will be found most satisfactory; the 
resulting progeny will be symmetrical black birds, as a rule clean-legged, 
excellent layers, and nice plump birds of good quality as table fowls. We hear 
good reports of the Orpington. The original, the single-combed black Orping¬ 
ton, owes its presence to the cross between the Minorca, Langshun, and 
Plymouth Rock,the latter having undoubtedly Langshan blood in its composition. 
Many Plymouth Rock chicks come black, such as these were used. My 
experience of the Mmorca-Langshan cross dates back many years. I was 
among the first to recognise its merits and recommend the cross. Crossed with 
Malays or Indian Game we get a very fair, plump, table bird of good quality, 
and often the pullets are remarkable layers. Crossed with the Dorking we get 
an excellent all-round bird; even when mated w r ith the despised Cochin or 
Brahma tfrom a utility point), we find the pullets excellent layers. 

The egg industry is one that is poorly attended to by our producers. Wc 
have everything in our favor for making it a most profitable occupation. I 
need hardly say that profitable occupations are somewhat scarce, especially 
those suited for the old, physically deficient, or those in search of a light occu¬ 
pation. The introduction of Minorca blood, aided by a little common sense 
m the matter of selection, should result in a flock of pullets of high average 
laying powers. Those who contemplate following my advice will do well to 
market nothing but infertile eggs, that is, they should not have cock birds 
running with the hens. 

Leading Adelaide firrrls will purchase such eggs in preference, if assured of 
their infertility. Fertile eggs contain germs, which on exposure to heat will 
germinate ; if the heat is sufficiently continuous the egg may hatch, if not the 
germ will perish and the egg will go bad. Dealing with a laying breed, I 
naturally refer to all matters of interest connected with eggs. We have in our 
Produce Export Department all the machinery, &c\, of a thoroughly equipped 
agency for exploiting the export egg trade; we only lack enterprise and eggs as 
the producers’ contribution. 

Quite recently Mr. W. Tbyer, of the well-known firm of produce merchants, 
Adelaide, sent me some eggs to sample; they had been upwards of six months 
in his refrigerator, and weic ordinary farmers , eggs purchased in the open 
market. As a rule I am not partial to eggs of uncertain age. However, some 
were boiled and pronounced excellent; others were fried and were likewise 
good. I carefully examined those which were fried (before cooking) and found 
the yolks intact, and the whites in good order. I incline to the opinion that 
all these eggs were fertile. 1 tested by the usual method, and found I could 
not detatch the cieatricle, which is the seat of the germ ; in an infertile egg 
this is detachable. The result of this experiment proves beyond doubt that we 
can ship and land eggs on the English market in prime condition. 1 will now 
proceed to give the standard definition of the Minorca fowl, which will enable 
purchasers to gauge the value and merits of different specimens. While small 
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specimens, such as are commonly seen, are good layers, experience has proved 
that the large, square birds are even better layers, and of course more valuable 
for crossing for size. Minorcas are bred in two colors, black, and white; the 
latter are rare in this colony, although I ha\e seen a few. I shall content 
myself with the publication of 4 ‘ The Minorca Club of England’s ” standard :— 

General Characteristics - Cock. —Beak, fairly long but stout; head, long and broad, so as to 
carry comb quite eroct; comb, single, barge, evenly serrated, perfectly upright, firmly set on 
hcaa, straight in front, free from any twist or thumb mark, reaching well to the back of the 
head, moderately rough in torture, free from any side sprigs; wattles, long, rounded at the 
ends; face, fine in quality, as free from feathers or hairs as possible, and not showing any 
white; earlobe, medium in size, almond-shaped, smooth, fiat, fitting close to the head ; eyes, 
full, bright, and expressive; neck, long, nice’y arched, with flowing hackle; body, broad at 
shoulder, square and compact; back, broad and rather long ; wings, moderate in length, neat, 
and fitting close to body; breast, full and rounded , thighs, feet, and legs, medium length and 
stout, toes, four; tail, full, sickles long, well arched, and carried well back; size, large; 
carriage, upright, graceful; weight, from 5ilbs. to 81bs. 

General Characteristics-—Ben. —Beak, fairly long, but stout; head, long and broad : comb, 
single, fairly large, evenly serrated, arched, drooping well down over side of face, slightly 
rough in texture, free from any side sprigs; wattles, long, rounded at the ends; face, fine in 
quality, as free from feathers or hairs as possible, and not showing any white; earlobe, 
medium in size, almond-shaped, smooth, flat, fitting close to the head, rather more rounded 
than in cock ; eye, full, bright, and expressive; neck, long, nicely aiched; body, broad at 
shoulder, square, and compa< t; hack, bioad and rather long; wings, moderate in length, noai, 
and fitting close to the bod\ ; breast, full and rounded; thighs, legs, and feet, medium length 
ami stout ; tors, four; tail, full, neat, carried well back; size, large; carriage, upright, 
graceful; weight, from 6lbs. to CUbs. 

Color of Black M mere as .—Cock and Hen : Beak, dark horn color; eye, dark ; comb, face, 
wattles, dark, blood red ; earlobe, pure white; legs, black or very dark slate; plumage, glossy 
black. 

Color of White Minorcas. —Beak, white , eye, red ; comb, face, and wattles, blood red ; ear¬ 
lobe, pure white; legs, pinky w hite ; plumage, glossy w hite. 


Value of Defects %n Judging. 

Defects in face, bloated red, coarseness, or too hairy .. Id points. 

Bad shape or twisted comb . 15 “ 

Want of size . 15 “ 

Wrinkled, folded, or stained lobe .. 10 ** 

Defects in color. 10 “ 

Want of condition. 10 “ 

Want of style and symmetry ... 10 

Too light legs, eyes, or beak . 8 “ 

Cro >ked breastbone . 7 “ 


100 “ 

A perfect bird to count 100 points. —**■ 

Fatal Defects .—White in lace ; wry, oi squirrel tail; featheis on legs; either than sirigle- 
combed ; colored plumage, other than black and white in the several varie ics; other than four 
toes; legs, other color than black or slate in Black Minorcas, or white in White Minorcas. 

I should strongly advise my readers not to purchase any fowl having a 
crooked breastbone; such a defect is often the result, of in-breeding, and may 
point to hereditary defect and lack of stamina. White in the face is a serious 
defect, and is a sure sign of Spanish blood. 

In the foregoing I trust I have not only been explicit as regards the points 
and also the value of the Minorca, but have also called attention to the egg- 
producing industry. I haye never countenanced the advice often given, of 
purchasing mongrels with a “ good dash ” of such and such blood. Buy good 
stock, select your hens, and improve your stock yourself ; you then know what 
you are doing. At any rate do not waste money on mongrels. For egg-laying, 
a good layer of any breed is invaluable; but remember that, to ensure a con¬ 
tinuance of such, the breeding must be from pure birds of a good laying strain 
of an egg-laying breed. Breed a reasonable sized mob of first-class layers, 
treftt and feed as I have in former articles suggested, and you will derive a sure 
and excellent profit. 
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THE BEEHIVE. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR JUNE. 

By Apis Ligusticus. 

If the few simple directions given in the May number of the Journal have 
been attended to, there is little to be done with bees during June, in fact it is 
better to leave them quite alone. Opening the hives at any time at this season 
must be injurious to the bees, and would probably injure or destroy the young 
brood. Should it be absolutely necessary to open a hive for inspection, this 
should be done in the middle of a fine day, and the frames replaced 4 as quickly 
as possible. See that all roofs of hives or sheds are watertight, and do not let 
cockroaches or other pests find a harbor in the hives. 

This is the proper time to melt into wax the season’s collection of fragments 
of combs. There are many methods of doing this, and the simplest is by the 
use of a wax extractor. In the absence of an extractor the wax may be secured 
in the following manner:—The collection of scraps should be sorted over, and 
all clean pieces of comb in which no breeding has occurred should be picked out. 
These should be put in a vessel with plenty of water and brought to the 
boil, and then stood on one side to cool as slowly as possible, so as to permit 
the heavier dirt to sink to the lower surface. Next day the cake of wax 
can be lifted, and the lower part scraped off. The removed cUbris should 
now be placed with the pieces of old brood combs and boiled in water, 
and treated in the same way as described for the clean combs. After cooling 
the dirty mass should be placed in a cheesecloth bag along with a weight, 
and once more boiled with water, when it w ill yield almost sjl, its wax if 
it be kneaded with a stick, and thus left to slowly cool as before. It should 
be noted that when combs are placed in water and boiled, there is always 
the danger of boiling over as the molten wax impedes the escape of the 
steam. For show purposes perfectly clean wax may be obtained by repeating 
the process of melting over boiling water until every particle of dirt is removed. 
The wax should then he cast in moulds which should be very sparingly oiled to 
prevent sticking. The cake of wax should be allowed to cool very slowly, 
otherwise it will crack. 

Those who wish to improve their breed of bees by crossing them with 
the Ligurian bee should recollect that queens are easily obtained from Italy, 
and that the cost of them is very moderate. They are now sent by parcels 1 
post, four queens in one package, and thunks to the care given to them on 
the ocean steamers the risk is small. If orders are sent about the end of 
this month, the queens would arrive here just at the right time. It seems 
a pity that after all the trouble that was taken some years ago in setting apart 
Kangaroo Island as a locality for Ligurians that we should have to send out of 
the colony to get this superior breed of bees. Not only is there an Act of 
Parliament dealing with this business, but, through the efforts of the Chamber 
of Manufactures and the South Australian Beekeepers’ Association, the Ligurian 
bee was firmly established on the island. It seems almost incredible that with 
all these advantages no beekeeper has had the enterprise to establish himself 
there with a view to breeding and shipping these bees to all parts of Australia. 
The money that goes from Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide,, to Italy each 
year in payment for Ligurian queens might well be secured for South 
Australia. 


Cabbage Caterpillar. —Dissolve 4ozs. powdered alum, lib. coarse salt* 
and lib. slack lime in Jgall, of hot water. Spray plants attacked with 3 
fluid ounces in 3galls, of water. 
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SOME HELPS FOR THE FARMER. 

Triangles for Slaughtering. —The triangle explains itself very fairly. 
The poles should be long enough and strong enough to support a bullock, and 
should be set up as here shown. 



The windlass can easily be made from a round log, and the ends can be cut so 
as to avoid the necessity tor iron pins or spindles. Instead of having iron 
staples made, a couple of boles can be bored through each of the two posts 
and fencing*wire loops made. The handle can also be nianufactuied on the 
farm, by using a couple of pieces of wood and a little ingenuit). 

Sheepskin Stretcher. —The Austialasian Moitgage and Agcnc} Company, 
Limited, publish a leaflet in which a useful sheepskin strctchei is described. 
Pieces marked a represent the frame, oft Cm. long by 3ft. 3m wide; to he 
properly secured (halved) at all corners. Material to be 3in. by lin. Pieces 
marked u are 2ft. long by 3in. b} lin., blocked up on lin. thick blocks, to 
form a slide for rail marked c. Piece marked c is a movable rail, the length of 
full width of frame by 3ni. by lin., having blocks affixed, as shown (marked i>) 
on each end, to prevent it working out. Blocks marked i> to be 3in. by lin. 
and Gin long, securely nailed on to rail c, as and wdiere shown Blocks marked 


l —* —h 



E to be Bin. by 3in. by lin., fixed where shown, and of thickness sufficient to 
allow slide (marked c) to work freely. The slide c and the sides and end of 
frame (a) to be bored, in order to save splitting, every 6in. apart, and 4in. 
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nails (wire) to be inserted, points upward, upon which to stretch skins. Pieces * 
marked b to be bored for 4in. nails, as shown, holes about every inch of the 
length, and to be bored both through b and the part of frame a that is imme¬ 
diately under pieces b. These will thus forms pins to keep rail c stretched 
to the length required. Plane off all sharp edges. The following directions 
should be observed in stretching the skins:—Stretch the tail first, on centre 
pin of bottom rail; then the two hind legs at corners of bottom rail; then the 
two fore legs as far as possible up the sides ; afterwards the sides of skin 
(narrowest portions first), and lastly the neck to the movable bar. 

Fence-wire Strainer. —Mr. G. H. Dunn, a member of Johnshnrg Branch, 
sends description of an improvement upon a fence-wire strainer, as here 
shown :— 



Pieces marked a and a represent fence posts Between these, on the left, 
is a block of iron to which two steel pieces are pinned ; these act as hinged 
clams or jaws to clasp the end of the wire to be strained. The other ends of 
the toothed jaws are attached to a ring, to which two pieces of chain with 
moderately large links are attached, and these chains are used alternately to 
haul upon the wire by aid of a lever fitted with three hooks, and attached to 
the post on the right-hand side. The lever is somewhat like a steelyard. 
When the handle is pulled to the left the hook is brought down so that a grip 
can be taken in a link further to the left, whilst the other hook has dragged the 
wire and jaws to the right. A reverse movement of the lever drags the whole 
still further to the right, whilst the other hook is enabled to take a fresh grip 
further to the left, and so on until enough slack wire has been gathered in. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Olive Oil in Cookery. —On the continent of Europe olive oil is very 
largely used in cookery, but in Australia its value is not well recognised. It 
is much nicer, more nourishing, and more easily digestible than animal fats. 
Used in pastry it makes a much lighter crust than lard, dripping, or butter. 

Bttrh Toasting Fork. —Two pieces of No. 8 fencing wire, each 5ft. long, 
double them and place the loop over a peg fixed upright in a stump, so 
that the wires can be twisted The loop around the pin serves to hang the 
fork by. Sharpen up the points and bend them to the proper angles for 
prongs. 
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Honey ViNKGAB.-~»Probably the best vinegar is made from cider, and the 
next best from honey, closely followed by that made from wine. One pound 
honey to each gallon of water, placed in a barrel in a warm situation; cover 
the bunghole with a piece of close wire net to exclude flies. The process can 
be expedited by placing a cup of good vinegar near the bunghole, with several 
worsted threads leading from the vinegar into the barrel, by which the liquid 
is slowly carried by capillary 7 attraction into the barrel. 

Lemon Maemalahe. —Some people like the flavor and color of lemons 
preserved alone. It is done in exactly the same way as orange marmalade. 
Cut the lemon into four, and slice it very thinly, rejecting nothing but the 
seeds, and these may be put into a muslin bag and boiled with the fruit. To 
each pound of fruit add three pints of water, and let it stand till next day. 
Then boil it till the chips are quite soft. Weigh it, and to each pound add a 
pound and a half of sugar, or you will be safe to allow a pound and a half to a 
pint; but the juice of this fruit varies so greatly that more or less sugar is 
required, so put in less than the full quantity at first, and if, after boiling 
twenty minutes, it does not jelly add more sugar. If boiled for an hour or 
two, as some recommend, the color and flavor are not so fine. 

Bheai>-mAK ivrt.— Mr. H. Broad, A rrowie Station, via Blinman, whose paper 
on “ Bread-making’’ appeared in the May issue of the Journal of Agriculture 
and Industry , now writes, in answer to an inquiry, that for 50lbs. flour he 
would use 2qts. of his yeast and 8ozs. salt. 

To Destboy House Flies. — Experiments conducted by officers of the 
U.S.A. Department of Agriculture show that by sprinkling fresh horse manure 
with kerosene and water, and mixing it thoroughly, every larva of the ordinary 
house fls was destrojed. As stables near houses are the principal breeding 
grounds of this troublesome friend, this remedy is certainly worth a trial. The 
manure should be removed daily from the stable, and every third or fourth day 
the heap treated with kerosene One pint of kerosene is sprinkled over about 
2galls. of fresh manure, then a little water added, and the heap well forked. 
This would prove too expensive on a large scale, but where one or two horses 
only are kept it is well worth trying Probably a little less kerosene would have 
an equally good result. One pound chloride of lime thoroughly mixtd with 
2galls. fresh manure also destroyed all larvae of the house fly. 


VALUE OF STERILISED MILK. 

By J. Kingston Babton, M.R.C.P., late Subgeon to the Kensington 

Dispensaky. 

(From the British Medical Journal.) 

During the pftst year there have been the most conflicting statements con¬ 
cerning the virtues and vices of sterilised milk. The scientific chemists state 
that heated milk has lost many of its nourishing qualities, and of late they state 
the destruction of pathogenic bacteria includes the slaughter of many most 
beneficent micro-organisms. Medical men, having seen the enormous saving of 
infant life since the introduction of sterilised milk, will take the opposite view 
to the scientists. 

Having devoted special attention to this matter during the past two years I 
would venture to make several positive statements 1. Completely sterilised 
milk, if administered without any fresh food, will undoubtedly sooner or later 
produce scurvy, 2 Comparatively or temporarily sterilised milk may be 
administered for any length of time without fear of scurvy appearing. 3. 
Completely sterilised milk, if administered at once in perfectly clean bottles 
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spoons, or cups, can be relied upon as free from any pathogenic bacteria, 4. 
The heating of milk alters very slightly, if at all, its nourishing qualities, 
5. All kinds of sterilised milk, if free f i om added chemicals, can become foul 
as quickly, if not quicker, than ordinary fresh milk. 6. All sterilised milk 
that is put into hermetically sealed vessels, and which can keep fresh in them 
for several or many days, will produce scurvy unless some fresh food is admin-^ 
istered daily; one meal of fresh whey daily will achieve this in younger infanta* 
than those who may have fresh vegetables, meat or fruit. 7. Milk that is 
raised to the boiling point, or better, to within two degrees of the boiling point, 
and maintained there five to fifteen minutes, is “ comparatively ’’ sterilised, and 
will never produce scurvy, and is almost quite safe from pathogenic organisms. 

Nos. 6 and 7 are merely extensions of Nos. 1 and 2. If milk is placed in a 
china vessel which stands in another vessel containing cold water, and this is 
brought to the boiling point, then the milk will not itself boil within the first 
fifteen minutes after the water boils. This heated milk does not lose its anti¬ 
scorbutic properties for at least twelve hours. 

Milk that is boiled direct over the fire undoubtedly constipates; but milk 
that has water placed between it and the fire does not produce this trouble. 
The only chemical permissible is a small quantity of bicarbonate of soda to be 
added to the fresh milk before it is scalded. This is to neutralise the acidity 
which appears in cow’s milk soon after it is drawn from the cow, and in the 
second place the saline seems to produce increase inflow of bile. 

To sum up, if you would steer clear of scurvy and avoid pathogenic microbes, 
then obtain as clean fresh cow’s milk as possible twice a day in winter, three 
times a day in summer, and scald it soon after its receipt, of course every pre¬ 
caution being taken to prevent contamination of the scalded milk between the 
time of its sterilisation and administration. As to the strength of milk and 
water, &c., to give hand-fed infants, that is altogether too wide a discussion to 
enter upon here. I wish merely to answer the question of how to avoid scurvy. 


THE DAIRY. 

SEPARATION AND BUTTER FAT LOSSES. 

By G. S, Thomson, N.D.D.. Dairy Instructor. 

When separating milk and converting cream into butter the aim of the 
manufacturer is to retain the greatest possible quantity of butter fat. Before this 
can be accomplished, in the case of the separator, the working capacity of the 
machine must necessarily be absolutely perfect. Particular attention must be 
directed to the rapidity of the drum; for, in order to attain efficient separation, 
the revolving capacity must not be less than the guaranteed speed, but this 
speed should be tested to ensure safety and give the desired proficiency of 
separation. The higher the number of revolutions attained by the separator 
drum the more perfectly is centrifugal force brought into play, and accordingly 
the percentage of fat left in the milk is less. Centrifugal force may be 
practically defined as that foroe which tends to drive surrounding bodies from 
the centre of the revolving axis. With the separator the greatest strain is 
exerted by the internal force upon the walls of the drum. Were we to 
increase the revolving speed of the drum to excess great danger would be 
incurred, as the centrifugal strain might result in complete wreckage of the 
most valuable part of the machine. 

Inflow of Milk .—Upon the entrance of milk to the separator it falls to the 
bottom of the drum, is next thrown to the remotest parts with extraordinary 
rapidity, and as the inflow of milk is increased the arum becomes gradually 
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filled, commencing from the walls and extending inwards against centrifugal 
force and towards the axi* of revolution. It thus occurs that the heavier solids 
of milk are driven furthest away; the lighter, as fat. possessing greater resist¬ 
ance, collect nearer the centre of the drum. Ultimately, as the drum becomes 
full, the cream finds its escape from the upper and central part, the skim milk 
from the upper part also, but further back. The reason why the cream and 
skim milk are made to escape from the upper and narrower part of the drum 
is that centrifugal force is decreased, because nearer the centre of the axis 
of revolution. Were the escapes to be constructed from the under and 
furthest away wall of the drum, the greater force exerted there would drive the 
milk apd cream out with excessive rapidity. The regulation of milk admitted 
into the separator greatly influences the efficiency of separation of fat. If 
admitted in excess, and the cream allowed to pass out regardless of attention to 
the thorough exposure of the milk to centrifugal force, a fat loss will certainly 
be sustained, together with an alteration of the cream-raising co-efficicnt. 

Temperature of Milk .—A point of the highest impoitance in regard to 
successful separation is temperature of the milk to be separated, as the lower 
the temperature the less the efficiency of separation. When milk is heated to a 
temperature of 95° F., or above, the following favorable conditions exist:— 

(a) The milk assumes a more fluid condition ; 

\b) Is less dense (has a lower specific gravity); 

( c) The fat globules have a decreased grouping influence ; 

(d) The viscosity of albuminoid constituents of milk upon fat is rendered 

less. 

These four circumstances will readily convince one that much greater resistance 
is offered by the fat at a high temperature, and more nearly perfect separation 
is within reach. 

Varied Conditions of Milk .—With regard to variations in conditions of milk 
as to richness, the richer the milk and the smaller the fat globules the more 
difficult is separation; also milk coming a long distance and being continuously 
shaken and sterilised milk each add to the difficulty, and require consideration 
in the separating process. 

From what has been stated we may conclude that in order to accomplish 
successful separation the following essential conditions require strict 
attention:— 

1. 'The number of revolutions of separator drum or bowl must be in accor¬ 

dance with the advised and guaranteed speed given by the makers. 

2. Separation must not be conducted at a temperature below 85° F. 

3. The flow of milk admitted to the drum must not be in such excess as to 

cause insufficient exposure to centrifugal force. 

When butter is made from separated cream a 15 per cent, cream will be 
most suitable, averaging 25 per cent. fat. 

A variation of the above conditions may, however, be made after a test has 
been taken of the revolving speed of drum, cream co-efficient and percentage 
of fat in cream, and fat test of separated milk. It cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon all those who work separators to regularly test the speed of 
the drum and the percentage of butter fat left in separated milk. When de¬ 
fault in any one of these important points is observed, then at once study the 
working of the separator in order to overcome the error. It is not recommended 
to aejrarate cream for butter-making at less than 10 per cent of the weight of 
the imlk. With a 10, 15, or 20 per cent, cream, and an unaltered condition 
of the inflow of milk and speed of drum, no increase in the fat percentage of 
the akin* milk will oocur. In order to arrive at the percentage of cream 
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separated and percentage o£ fat in the cream, the following equations by 
Fleishman will explain:— 

Let F denote percentage of fat in milk. 

Let F l denote percentage of fat in separated milk. 

Let It denote percentage of cream separated. 

With a 15 per cent, cream separated, 3 5 per cent, of fat in milk, and ’15 per 
cent, fat in separated milk, then 

100 fF — F ) 

x = - -g- I! + Fi ~ percentage of fat in cream. 


100 ( 3*5 - - 15 ) 

— w- + •» 


+15 

10 


o 


1349 

00 


22 $. 


a* as 22$ as percentage of fat in cream. 

In order to find the percentage of cream separated which we took at 15, 
l()0j< (F - F l ) 330 33500 _ rJ 

or - Fx~ ~~ i21*85 *“ 2185 ~ l0s * 


Then It = 


At the conclusion of separation the separator drum and enclosed parts must 
necessarily he treated with a solution of soda, washed and thoroughly scalded. 
When the process of separation is again about to be commenced have all the 
bearings thoroughly oiled, fill the drum slowly with hot water, and very 
cautiously bring up the speed to the full capacity. Th ; s will ensuie a beneficial 
starting-point in the milk separation. An indicator to ascertain the number of 
revolutions per minute of the drum ought to be attached to cv^ery separator. 
As I have said at the commencement of this paper, the aim of the manufacturer 
when separating milk and making butter is to retain the highest possible 
quantity of butter fat, only unavoidably allowing the merest trace to escape 
conversion into butter. 

Wherever separation of milk and butter-making is conducted the motto 
“ Fat is gold ” ought to be constantly recognised. How much of the greatly 
sought-after “gold” dribbles away in the dairy waste unheeded by the 
eager seekers? Again, how much gold falls in a solid, refined condition, due 
to faults in the worker, upon the floor of the factory to be run into the wealthy 
underground reservoir ? In this pit is much of the financial fat which ought 
to be in the pockets of the dairyman. 

Let us consider the fat losses sustained by butter factories when insufficient 
attention is paid to separation, when milk and cream is supplied in varied 
conditions of acidity, caused by neglect to cool on the part of the suppliers, 
when no refrigeration takes place in the factory, whereby churning temperatures 
in the summer months with unconditioned cream range from 60° to 70° F. Not 
only will we lose excessively in butter fat when such circumstances are allowed 
to prevail, but the inferior butter manufactured will give but a scanty return. 

Separation.— In separating milk a sufficient number of trials have shown that 
milk can be skimmed so that only 0*1 of 1 per cent., or less, of fat is left in the 
skim milk. If the separator leaves 0*2 of 1 per cent, of fat, the loss to the 
factory of this extra *1 on, say, 500galls. of separated milk will amount to 
5'1851bs. of fat. 

As pure butter contains 80 per cent, of fat, equal to 11b, of /fat in F16lb. of 
butter, what quantity of butter does 5*1851bs. of fat represent? Thus:— 
1 : 5*185 H 1*16 ass 6lbs. Taking 6ibs. of butter as the dairy loss on treat¬ 
ment of 500galls. of milk, and the average price of butter at Is. per lb., the 
yearly loss, working 300 days, will amount to £90. 
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Butter-making .—When 0*5 of 1 per cent, oi fat is lost daily above the 
maximum percentage of fat left in the buttermilk, the annual loss in an ordinary- 
sized factory may be put down at £100, Keduced price, due to inferior butter, 
cannot be estimated at less than £100, and the waste upon the floor £10, 
making the annual loss to the factory of £800. 

These figures are very large, but during the summer months extraordinary 
losses must occur when churning temperatures range from 60 F. to 70 F., 
and I would not like to estimate how much money per week in butter fat is lost 
in the buttermilk* A test for fat in the buttermilk should be made regularly, 
and when found above the average the cause must be ascertained. The only 
satisfactory way of preventing this heavy annual loss is by the introduction 
of refrigerating machinery to our factories. 

BRITISH AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS FOR 1897. 

The total value of the imports of agricultural products into Great Britain for 
1897 was £158,000,000, showing an increase of £6,000,000 over the previous 
year. 

Meat of all kinds, live and dead, excluding rabbits, was responsible for 
£88,205,000, an increase over last year of £3,500,000. Rabbits to the value 
of £543,494 were imported, an increase of £143,000 over previous year. 
Importations of bacon and ham slill increase, 1897 showing three quarters of a 
million cwts. beyond previous year. 

Cereals, comprising wheat, £23,363,000 ; maize, £9,188,000, amounted in all 
to £50,872,000, an increase in value, but a very large decrease in quantity as 
compared with previous year. From Argentina less than one million cwts. of 
wheat were imported, as against eleven and a half millions two years previously; 
from Australasia from three and a half millions of cwts. in 1895 to nothing at 
all in 1897 ; from East India half a million in 1897, against eight and a third 
millions in 1895; Russia seven millions, instead of fifteen; the total decrease in 
importation of W'heafc and wheat meal and flour under previous year being 
nearly ten millions of cwts., notwithstanding that the United States increased 
her export to the extent of about eight and a half million cwts. 

In dairying, the declared values of imports amounted to £25,697,000, and 
that the consumption in England is still growing is shown by the fact that this 
exceeds the amount of the previous year’s importations to the extent of 
£1,778,000. In butter, 3,217,801 cwts., valued at nearly sixteen millions 
sterling, were imported, an increase of L80,000cwts., value £580,000, beyond 
the previous year’s importations. Denmark sends about 10 per cent, of the 
butter imported into England, while the whole of Australasia sends just one* 
fifth of that amount, or 271,000cwts. In cheese, Canada still leads the way, 
sending over one and a half million cwts. out of a total of over two and a half 
millions* In this line the total imports exceed those of 1896 by 359,000ewts., 
valued at £980,000. The imports of margarine have remained about stationary 
for three years at a little under a million cwts, per annum. 

Poultry and game to the value of £730,000 were imported, while the value 
of the eggs imported was £4,356,000, an increase of £170,000 over the 
previous year. 

A Cheap Paint* —For wood, iron, or stone, make no more than a gallon at 
a time for immediate use before it sets. Stir good hydraulic cement—Roman 
cement wiU do—into skim-milk until the mixture is as thick as cream. Apply 
with a whitewash brush. Can be colored with chrome yellow, Prussian blue, 
Venetian red, or other coloring. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Mixing Fertilisers. — Question . Would it be right to mix Thomas phosphate or wood 
ashes with English superphosphate to make the super, run through the drill mow easily ‘t 
Answer. By mixing lime, or any substance containing lime, with superphosphate, a reversion, 
more or less complete will be induced, that is, the superphosphate will become less soluble. 
Thomas phosphate and wood ashes both contain a large percentage of lime, and it would 
therefore not be desirable to mix either with the superphosphate. 

Pickle for Meat. — Question. Wanted a really good pickle for pork, beef, &e. Answer. 
Mount Compass Branch member furnishes the following:—“ This is a good recipe for curing 
pork or beef:—To each gallon of water take l£lb. salt, £lb. sugar, Joz. saltpetre, and Jox. 
pure potash. In these proportions the pickle can be increased to any quantity desired. Boil 
until the scum from the sugar has risen to the top, and has been skimmed off. When cold 
pour it over the pork or beef to be cured. The meat must be well covered with tbc pickle, 
and ought not to be put down until two days after killing, during which time it should ho 
lightly sprinkled with powdered saltpetre to remove the surface blood, and leave the moat 
fresh and clean. In curing beef the pickle will have to be drawn oif, boiled, and skimmed 
three times, after which it will remain clear ; but for pork one boiling is generally sufficient. 
It also requires more pickle for beef than for pork on account of the waste in boiling. This 
recipe needs to be tried but once to bo appreciated, as the meat is unsurpassed for sweetness, 
delicacy, and color. It requires to be kept in a sweet clean barrel.” 


FARM NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry 

By W. Lowrie, M.A., B.Sc., Principal Agricultural College, 
Roseworthy, South Australia. 

During this month a multitude of letters has reached me relative to difficulty 
farmers meet in getting English superphospatc to run evenly through the drills. 
The difficulty is a real one, but the blame is not to be ascribed to the manure; the 
defect is in some of the drills now’ being sold. English superphosphate is 
ground very fine, and it is important that it should be so ground, but being so 
very fine and somewhat adhesive it hangs in the manure-box, and concaves over 
the feeders with the result that one or more coulters may run no manure for 
considerable distances unless carefully watched. Without doubt there ought 
to be in every drill a stirrer working slowly in the box to disturb the manure 
and ensure its falling on the feeders. In the old drill a stirring comb worked 
slowly transversely in the box, and some modern drill makers have wisely 
retained the mechanism. The difficulty is by no means confined to English 
superphosphate, but it is met in the distribution of all finely-ground slightly 
adhesive artificial manures. It is delaying and annoying to have to stop every 
few chains to stir the manure in the box with a trowel or something such 
equally handy, and if drillmakcrs could hear the exclamatory phrases 
breathed by way of relief by those working drills in which the difficulty 
arises, they would readily understand that the sale of those drills with 
no efficient stirring mechanism must be seriously affected. Instead of 
stopping at frequent intervals, the fanner may detail a boy to follow the drill, 
and, as often as the delivery from a coulter ceases, to open the lid and stir the 
manure overlying the feeder running idle. But this means extra labor; it is 
really going back to detailing a man and a boy to work a drill instead one man 
alone. Home of the artificial manures, e.g. y clean bonedust, are delivered 
readily enough without a stirrer, and even superphosphates when dry enough 
give little trouble, and therefore the stirring apparatus should be so fixed that, 
it may be worked in the drill only when necessary. It Will be well if drill- 
makers and their agents will note the defect in their drills, so that it may be 
remedied in next season’s implements. 
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Some farmers in their perplexity have had recourse to measures fearful and 
wonderful from the manure manufacturer’s point of view, to “ dry’’ the manure 
difficult to distribute. Quicklime, wood ashes, &c., have been mixed with super¬ 
phosphate with cool carelessness of the consequences of such substances being 
mixed. To many it does not seem to have occurred that quicklime and super¬ 
phosphate, from the farmers’ point of view, should be considered incompatibles— 
that the addition of lime to the superphosphate is one of the most effective means 
possible to lessen the solubility of the phosphate, and undo the work of the 
manufacturer. No doubt, when applied to the land, the superphosphate comes 
in contact with lime (carbonate of lime) in the soil, and gradually goes back to 
tricalcia or tricalcic phosphate ; but this will come soon enough, and cannot be 
avoided. To mix lime and superphosphate on a barn floor, and allow the 
mixture to lie that the whole may “dry,” is a blunder, greater or less, according 
to the quantity of lime used or the time the mixture is allowed to lie. If 
something must be mixed with the superphosphate to “ dry ” it, then gypsum 
should be used. Ground gypsum is better than calcined for this purpose. 
Some farmers have informed me that they can secure uniform delivery by^ 
mixing superphosphate (properly so called) with guano superphosphate; but* 
this can be done with only some of the superphosphated guanoes. However, 
there can be no objection to mixing two superphosphates further than the 
labor required to mix them. 

Some farmers will do well now to sow in beds Jersey kale seed for 
transplanting later when opportunity offers. 


LIVE STOCK NOTES. 

11 y C. J. Valentine, Chief Inspector of Stock. 

The general fall of rain over the lower north and southern portions of the 
colony, also the light rains in the outside areas, will no doubt have a perceptible 
effect upon the health of stock throughout the country. The severe seasons 
through which the country has passed have caused very serious losses to our 
farmers. The losses of milch cattle have been most marked, and there seems 
to be a probability of the supply of milch cuttle being seriously affected. 
Greater care should be exercised in providing and saving food for stock, and 
all those who can save and keep their well-bred promising heifer calves should 
do so. Never has there been a greater want in the country for good milch 
cattle, and the increase in the dairying industry points to there being a demand 
for the next few years. The long drought, the deficient pasturage of a nutri¬ 
tious character—from neglect of a proper course of treatment of our pasture 
lands—is having a most marked and deleterious effect upon our stock. Farmers 
must recognise that if they wish to raise sound, healthy, paying stock, attention 
must bo given to the improvement of their pasture and the feeding of their 
young animals. Pasture lands must be manured as w r ell as wheat land, and 
they must be treated with both phosphatic and nitrogenous manures. 

The complaints which have carried off so many of our cattle have not been 
contagious, but principally diseases of the digestive organs, causing impaction, 
asthenic apoplexy, acute indigestion, amentia, and redwater. The number lost 
from contagious disease has been small—cattle which were quarantined on 
account of an outbreak of plcuro-pneumonia have been released—the deaths 
ou the whole being a small percentage. Tuberculosis has earned off a few 
oattle, but owners are now more on the alert, and more care is taken in at once 
isolating and notifying the stock inspectors ; but with too many there is still 
an inclination to conceal disease. In sheep in some parts there is, unfortunately, 
an increase in the number affected with lice, which have as bad if not worse 
an effect on the fleece than scab. The'dip for lice should be stronger than for 
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tick, and frequently owners have to dip twice in the season. The inspectors’ 
notes show one owner has been fined £6 and costs for not giving notice of his 
sheep being affected, and another for having exposed affected sheep for sale in 
a public market Strangles has made its appearance in the Central North, and 
a number of cases have been reported, but fortunately, so far, it is not of a 
malignant character. Isolation .and careful treatment with disinfectants is the 
best course to pursue. A small number of sheep illegally landed at Port 
Adelaide from a vessel were seized, and the owners fined. Supplies of cattle 
from Queensland are again coming forward, whilst our northern runs are still 
forwarding useful fats to our markets. 

POTATOES. 

At the Ontario Experimental Farm, Canada, numerous experiments in the 
cultivation of potatoes have been carried out during the past six years, and the 
following is a summary of the principal results arrived at :— 

Depth of Planting .—During six )ears, eighteen tests in all with potatoes put 
in 1 in., 3in., 5in,, and 7in. deep, were conducted, the average of the whole 
period being that those planted at 5in. yielded over 5bush, per acre more than 
at 3in., 9bush, more than those planted lin. deep, and over I3busb. more than 
at 7in. In 1896 the yield from potatoes planted lin. deep was better than any 
of the others, but for the first time during the trials. This was due to the fact 
that the summer was exceptionally favorable as regards showers of rain, there 
being no period in which the crops suffered to any extent from want of rain, 
and those nearer the surface got the most benefit from the min that fell. From 
these results the conclusion to be arrived at is that potatoes planted not less 
than 3in. deep, or more than 5 in., give the best results. 

Seed .—Experiments with different kinds of seeds showed that the highest 
yields during the whole period were obtained from large whole, potatoes planted 
1 ft. apart in the rows, niedium-sized whole potatoes coming next; but when the 
quantity of seed used is deducted, the medium-sized potatoes come first with 
an average of 176bush. per acre, small whole potatoes next with an average of 
172bush., while the large whole potatoes come third from the lowest yield. 
The highest percentage of marketable potatoes was obtained from medium- 
sized potatoes cut to two eyes, and the largest from large whole potatoes The 
highest return of marketable potatoes was, however, obtained fiom small whole 
potatoes planted lft. apart in the rows, the average for five seasons being 162Jbush. 
per acre, while medium whole potatoes came next with an average of 146bush, 
of marketable potatoes per acre. When cut setts were tested it was found that 
much more depends upon the size of the setts rather than upon the comparative 
number of eyes in the sett. The smaller the sett the smaller the yield of large 
potatoes. It was also found that planting the setts immediately after cutting 
was much better than preparing the setts several days beforehand, the results 
being remarkably uniform in all the tests. Freshly-cut potatoes sprinkled with 
plaster of Paris, and kept several days, gave a much better yield than sett® 
treated with lime or left untreated. Setts with one eye cut from the middle 
portion of the potato gave slightly better results than single eye setts from the 
seed end, and better still than from the stem end, but the difference was but 
very little, not more than 3 per cent, between the highest and lowest la these 
experiments the row's were about 27in. apart. 

Methods of Cultivation .—In 1896 experiments were tried to find the best 
distance apart to plant setts. With drills 26f in apart with potatoes 12in. apart 
in the rows the yield was 184£bush. per acre, the highest average and the 
greatest percentage of marketable potatoes. Plots left flat produced on an 
average 6bush. per acre more than the plots which were hilled* 
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INSECT PESTS AND SPRAYING IN VICTORIA. 

By A. B. Robin, Nubiootpa. 

When visiting several of the principal fruit-growing districts near Melbourne 
recently, I was somewhat surprised at the extent to which insect pests of 
numerous varieties have spread ; some of the worst, such as the apple-root borer, 
pear and cherry slug, &c., being unknown on our side of the border. The ap¬ 
pearance of the orchards presents very striking contrasts, reflecting either the 
care and skill or the reverse of the growers ; but the careful and intelligent 
ones are more or less handicapped in their efforts to combat their minute foes 
by tbe negligence of others. Many of the gardens in or adjacent to the 
suburbs were sold during the land boom for speculative purposes, and being 
neglected ever since have become a constant source of infection. The Vic¬ 
torian Government, however, have recently appointed six inspectors to 
enforce the regulations under tbe Vegetation Diseases Act, so that there will 
no doubt be a considerable improvement shortly in the condition of the orchards , 
and private gardens. Spraying does not appear to be so general as in South 
Australia, but in many instances it is carried out more efficiently, and at less 
expense. In tbe treatment of scale insects, especially red scale (Aspidiatus 
coecineus) and mussel scale (Mytilaspis pomorum;, which are very prevalent, 
also of peach aphis, tbe new patent kerosene amalgamator is being used with 
very successful results. This apparatus consists of a brass tube, one end of 
which is screwed on to a tap connected with a Doncaster spray pump, and 
fitted with a wheel valve for regulating the proportion of kerosene. The other 
end is bent round and inserted into a vessel containing kerosene, which may he 
fixed to the side of the pump vat. By this means kerosene and water from the 
vat are pumped up at the same time, and by the action of the plunger become 
thoroughly amalgamated under great air pressure. It can he detached from 
the pump when not required, or may he used in connection with other 
mixtures. The kerosene amalgamator has many advantages over kerosene 
emulsion, resin wash, or other insecticides. It is more economical, no time is 
lost in preparing the mixture, the pump cannot get clogged, and whilst its 
insect-destroying power is greater, it is quite harmless to vegetation. It is 
stated that even the eggs of insects can be destroyed by using a proportion of 
one part kerosene to ten of water, but it ns only safe to use this strength during 
winter on deciduous trees. The kerosene attachment was invented and patented 
by Mr. Sydney Williams, of Doncaster; the price is 30s. in Melbourne. The 
Doncaster spray-pumps appear to be very popular amongst Victorian growers, 
and are also coming into favor in New South Wales and Tasmania I was 
afforded an opportunity of seeing them tried with the kerosene attachment by 
the manufacturer, and noticed many improvements on the old style. These 
pumps are made of three sizes—l|in., 2in., and double-acting 2in., the latter 
being mounted on an 80gall. vat, and provided with two quintuple nozzles. 
Being made of gun metal they are strong and durable, and having a large air- 
chamber throw out a powerful and continuous spray. At the same time they 
can be worked easily by a boy. For the handle a long balance lever is used, 
weighted at one end. The spray directors consist of long iron tubes, with 
valves at the lower end, so that the spray can be turned off instantaneously 
without lowering the nozzle. The pumps are fitted with both jet and motion 
agitators for keeping Bordeaux mixture, Paris green, &c., well stirred. The 
capacity of the largest size is said to be about eight acres of large trees per 
day. The smaller Doncaster bucket-pumps on carriers are well adapted for 
small gardens ot hilly country where it is impossible to use a horse and dray. 

The splendid twenty-six acre lemon plantation of Mr. Williams, at Doncaster, 
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twelve miles from Melbourne, affords a good object lesson, showing the efficacy 
of the kerosene and water treatment. A few years ago the trees were badly 
affected by both re 1 and black scale, and had become unprofitable; but by 
systematic spraying these pests have been eradicated, and the orchard is now 
one of the show places of the colony. 'I he trees are sprayed thoroughly two 
or three times daring the season, the cost being estimated by Mr. Williams at 
4s. (>d. per acre for each spraying. The rest of the orchard, which contains 
about seventy-two acres altogether, is kept in healthy condition, although sur¬ 
rounded by others in which insects and fungi seem to have the upper hand of 
the owners. 

One of the most destructive pests in Victoria is the apple-root borer 
(Leptops hopei). It resembles and is closely related to a beetle (Leptops 
robusta) which is common in South Australian gardens. The latter, 
however,* is practically harmless, as it appears to confine* its attention to 
fallen fruit. The former, on the other hand, has caused the destruction 
of many thousands of apple and pear trees by boring in their roots. The 
larvae of these beetles can be destroyed to some extent by inserting bisul¬ 
phide of carbon in the soil around the trees, but a very simple and effective 
remedy has lately been discovered. It consists in placing a zinc band around 
the stem of the tree, which prevents the beetles crawling up to deposit their 
eggs. They can then be caught in large numbers whilst clustering below the 
hand. The endlin moth is widely distributed as in all the other colonics. 
Several of the largest growers spray their trees with Paris green, and are 
evidently satisfied with the results. In some of the apple-growing districts, 
where the land is not all cleared of scrub, it is certain that these pests are kept 
in cheek by native birds, woodpeckers, and a small brown bird jenown locally 
as the “chow-chow,” being pat ticularlv useful in this respect. In the interests 
of the farmer or fruit grower, as well as ol the community in general, it is 
important that the rising generation should be taught to regard insectivorous 
birds as sacred. 

GOOD PEACHES FOR SUCCESSIONAL 
CROPPING. 

By H. Wicks, Riverside Nursery, Payneham. 

It being possible by selection of suitable varieties of peaches to have this 
delicious fruit ripening from early in December till the end of March, I have, 
at the request of the Editor, made the following selection of the best varieties 
for this purpose, mentioning them in their order of ripening. Unless otherwise 
stated, the varieties are freestone. 

Briggs’ Red May, High’s Early Canada, Alexander’s Early.— 
Medium to large, roundish, highly colored with shades of light and dark red, 
ripening from about 10th to 25th December. These are about the best very 
early varieties we have. Saunders, Waterloo, Amsden’s June, Wilder, ana 
others ripen about the same time, are much like the others, and if equal to them 
* are certainly not better. These very early varieties all have the same fault, 
drop their fruitbuds very badly in some seasons,,and for which no remedy is 
known. 

Early Rivers.— Large, roundish oval, skin delicate cream color, with a 
very beautiful light red cheek, where exposed ; it follows the first early sorts, 
and will pay to grow if near the market or for home consumption, but not 
otherwise, as it is too soft for packing, bruising very easily; it sometimes cracks 
at the stone. This variety is often sold as Early Silver. 
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Hale’s Eably.—L arge to very large, roundish, beautifully colored with 
light and dark red, follows Early Rivers. This variety also loses its fruitbuds 
in certain seasons. 

Mountain Rose, Royal George.— Two first-class mid-season peaches, 
both well colored, but in my opinion Mountain Rose is the better, the colors 
being richer, a point in its fetvor for marketing, and flavor and cropping qualities 
quite equal to Royal George. 

Royal Geoeoe Cling.— In appearance much like the freestone of same 
name, and ripens at same time. 

Kaely Crawford, Fostee.— Two first-class yellow-fleshed varieties, 
ripening mid-season ; color, crimson and gold ; good bearers; fruit large to 
very large ; good for market, canning, and drying. 

Mum, Elrerta.— These ripen just after the foregoing. Muir is a large 
roundish oval fruit, yellow to the stone, bears well, and is good for market, 
canning, and drying. Elbcrta is a remarkably handsome peach, good quality, 
color, crimson and gold; will be largely planted when better known. 

Rivers’ Sea Eagle. —Fruit very large, round, cream color with red cheek; 
a very beautiful fruit; ripens early in February ; a very heavy bearer, and 
good market variety. 

Nicot/s Orange Cling. —Largo fruit, colored like Crawford, ripens about 
7th to 14th February, one of the best clingstone peaches we have. 

Chinese Cltno. —Large, almost oval, skin cream with pinkish cheek. A 
delicious cling of high quality, ripening in February. 

Lady Palmerston. —Medium to large, very handsome yellow-fleshed 
variety of good quality, very highly colored with red, very heavy bearer, and 
good for canning and market. 

Co m et. —Seedling from Sal way, which it resembles in shape and color, but 
is rather smaller, and fourteen days earlier. 

Sal way.— Very large, skin yellow with red cheek, ripens from middle to 
end of March, good market and canning variety. 

Late Red Italian Cling.—L arge to very large, red, tree strong grower, 
good bearer ; good stewing variety. 

The following varieties will be largely planted when better known:— 
Nhepley’s Late lied. Silver Medal, Campden Superb, and Brandywine; all 
good market varieties. 

Elbcrta, Sea Eagle, and Chinese Cling are very subject to curl-leaf in bad 
seasons. 


Lime, Salt, and Sulphur Compound. —This is used to destroy eggs of 
insects, red spider, and San Jose scale, and should only be applied when there 
are no leaves on the trees. Take new unslacked lime, 401bs.; sulphur, 20lbs.: 
salt, 1511)8. Then slack lOlbs. of the lime and boil with the 20lba. sulphur 
in 20galls. water for three hours over a brisk fire. Then slack the remaining 
30lbs. lime, add it to the boiling mixture, put in the salt, and boil for thirty to 
sixty minutes, and add enough water to make up to OOgalls. The lOlbs. lime 
amd sulphur should show a deep amber color when boiled long enough. Before 
using, strain through a very fine wire sieve, and whilst spraying, keep the 
mixture well stirred. 

A Silly Scab®. —There can be no danger from eating fruit that has been 
sprayed with arsenious compounds as recommended by the Agricultural 
Bureau. Only one part in 7,000 of the spray consists of arsenic, and nothing 
like 10 per cent, of this attaches to the fruit, and nearly every particle of that 
small portion is blown away or washed away during the last month or two 
after the latest spraying, before the fruit is ripe enough to gather. 
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SPRAYING TESTS FOR CODLIN MOTH. 

. By Geoege Quinn, Inspectoe op Fbuit, 

Acting under instructions from the Minister of Agriculture, in September 
last I secured from Mr. A. Quick, Brookside, Marion, control of a block of 
apple and pear trees in his orchard, for the purpose of testing in a practical 
manner the efficacy of arsenical sprays for the destruction of codlm ,moth 
caterpillars. 

The block secured is about 480ft, long by 200ft. wide. The soil of the 
eastern half is poor, consisting of a large percentage of broken sbaly gravel, 
intermingled with a somewhat indifferent loam. The lower and western portion 
is a much better soil, and its position ensures the ground receiving a good 
soaking in winter, when an adjoining watercourse is turned into the orchard. 



1. Pear trees sprayed five times with Paris green. 


The trees were planted about sixteen years ago, and arc of medium size. 
They are planted 20ft. apart on the “ Square ” principle. Grape vines are 
growing in the spaces l>etween the trees of each row. There are 165 apple and 
seventy-four pear trees, comprising eighteen varieties of the former and nine 
varieties of the latter, growing upon the block. 

The extraordinary drought of last summer, following upon several dfy 
winters, had a very destructive effect upon a large portion df the trees in the 
block, and it was only upon those growing in the lower ball that had felt the 
influence of the winter irrigation that the fruits reached a high standard of 
excellence. The crop home upon the trees as a whole was patchy, and below 
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the average in quantity, quality, and size. Some of the trees set their fruits so 
thinly that I had the few fruits gathered, as I did not consider such small 
numbers worth spraying. (See blocks 1 and 2.) 

Owing to a misunderstanding* the trunks of the trees were not scraped clean 
of all loose dead bark until November 11, when I observed that most of the 
pupae which had developed from the hybernating caterpillars hidden there had 
changed to moths and escaped. 

The soil had received the ordinary winter ploughing, and had afterwards 
been harrowed down to a fairly fine tilth in the spring. 

On November 25, several larvae nearly full grown were found in some of the 
fruits. The tree stems were bandaged at once, and these bands were after¬ 
wards removed and examined each week until May 6, when they were finally 
removed, as the fruits had all been gathered a couple of weeks before that date. 
The larvae found in and beneath these bandages were all counted and 
destroyed. A careful note of the number of larv© found at each examination 
and on the trees of each row was recorded. 



2. Apple trees next row lo block 1 not sprayed. 


The fallen fruits were carefully collected twice each week from the beginningof 
Decern her until they were all harvested. A close examination was made of every 
fruit to determine the infested ones. This scrutiny was performed in a very 
convincing manner, every doubtful fruit being dissected so that a correct con¬ 
clusion could be formed. It is needless to say that this work occupied much time, 
and was of an exceedingly tedious and trying character during the hot weather. 

The block, as seen by the accompanying rough sketch, was divided up into 
sections, with a view to including as many varieties of apples and pears as 
possible in each section to be treated in a certain manner. As far as the culti¬ 
vation, cleaning stems, bandaging, and gathering the fallen fruits were concerned, 
each section was treated alike. The majority of the sections were sprayed with 
either Paris green in limewater or white arsenic dissolved by sodium carbonate 
in limewater, at such times as set out in the table opposite sketch plan. 
The first spraying was given to several Jargonelle pear trees on October 15, 
U>s these were ahead of the other varieties, the petals having all fallen from the 
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blooms by that date, and the calyx leaves of the small fruits were closing together* 
Fhe first general spraying was begun on October 25, when the petals were shed 
from the majority of the flowers of the trees. These regular sprayings were 
continued at fortnightly intervals afterwards, until the numbers of sprayings set 
opposite to each section or row in the adjoining lists had been applied. 

The Paris green used was manufactured by Blundell, Spence, & Co,, and to 
secure an even analysis I had fourteen lib. packets passed through a hair sieve, 
and a sample taken from the bulk. The Government Analyst (Mr. G. A. 
Goyder) declared the sample to contain 43*5 per cent, arsenic and 24*5 per 
cent, copper, being, in his opinion, a compound of reasonable purity. This 
arsenite was weighed up into 3oz. packets, one packet being used in each 
30gall. spray pump tankful. 

The practice followed in mixing was to place the contents of the packet into 
a basin containing a small quantity of fresh limewater, and mix to the con¬ 
sistency of a very thin paint. The limewater used in spraying was made by 
placing a certain number of pounds of fresh lime into a barrel, slaking it with a 
small volume of water, and when slaked more water was added until the barrel 
contained lgall. of water for each pound of lime. Before using the limewater 
the contents of the barrel were stirred thoroughly, and the liquid strained 
through a piece of bran bagging into a 4gall. bucket. This bucketful of lime- 
water was then poured into the spray.pump tank, and 26galls. of clean water 
added from the tap to complete the 30galls. of wash. Into this the 3ox. of 
liquefied Paris green was poured, and as the contents were kept in a state of 
constant agitation by the automatic stirring apparatus attached to the pump, 
the wash was ready for applying. A fresh packet of Paris green was liquefied 
as described above, and allowed to remain in 4galls. of limewater until the 
former tankful was sprayed. This precaution was taken to ensure a more perfect 
neutralisation of any acid qualities than could be obtained by at once placing 
the Paris green into the larger and more dilute limewater mixture in the tank. 

The arsenite of soda was made in the manner suggested by Professor Kedzic, 
of Michigan Experimental Station, U.S.A. One pound of white arsenic and 
2lbs. sodium carbonate (S. crystals) were placed in lgall. of water and boiled 
until tbe whole contents wont into solution. This solution, which is almost 
colorless, was used at the rate of three-quarters of a pint to each dOgalls. ot 
limewater; 8galis. of strong milk of lime being added to 22galls. of clean 
water; the solution of arsenic being in each instance poured into the strong lime- 
water (Sgalls.) at least half an hour before being diluted further in the tank for 
spraying. If tbe contents of these two spraying compounds, used in the pro¬ 
portions given herein, be studied, and allowance for losses of arsenic in the 
process of manufacture of the arsenite of soda be considered, it will be seen that 
the percentages of poison contained in each gallon of spray wash are about equal. 

These compounds were sprayed upon the trees during both cool and hot 
sunny weather—on several occasions the temperature being over 100° F. in the 
shade—without the slightest injury to the foliage (see block 3). The trees 
were sprayed thoroughly, special care being taken to envelop the fruits in 
the misty spray. The pump used was of local manufacture, and, although it 
had been in use for three seasons, not five minutes’ delay was caused by any 
failure of the implement during eleven days’ hard spraying. It was carried 
between the rows on a light spring dray, one man driving the horse and work¬ 
ing the pump, while two men, each with a double cyclone nozzle attached to 
30ft. of Jin. indiarubber hose, sprayed a row on their respective sides of the 
vehicle. It must, however, be understood, when calculating the time occupied, 
that the second hose was only in use about half of the time. 

There can be little doubt that the severity of the season has militated against 
the absolute character of the results obtained. The prolonged drought left the 
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trees on the upper portion of this block in such straits for want of moisture that 
the fruits on many of the trees, both in sprayed and unsprayed sections alike, 
reached only one-third or half their normal sizes, the foliage also being very 
poor (sec blocks 1 and 2). The result of this was that very much of the fruit 
became quite unfit for market purposes, which in every-day use would lessen 
the returns to be set off against the expenditure. It is a 1 so argued that the 
pulp of small • stunted fruits is not of a consistency suitable for the rapid 
development of the larvae of codlin moth, and, again, there is a general opinion 
among fruitgrowers that the extremely high temperatures which ranged 
during December, 1897, and January and February of this year on the plains 
around Adelaide have exercised a very repressive effect upon the usually 
numerous and most destructive second brood of this insect. Whatever force 
there may be in the latter contention, a glance at the tabulated results obtained 
in rows 9 and 10 (each of which contains exactly the same varieties and number 
of trees of those varieties) will show that the spraying of the former row with 



8* Cleopatra apple trees, western end of block, sprayed seven times with Paris green. 


Paris green five times had a saving effect to the extent of lfi j»er cent, more of 
the fruit than on row 10, where bandages alone had been used. 

The difference between the percentages of sound fruit upon the trees in rows 
11 and 12—the former only bandaged and the latter treated with Paris green 
four times—shows results in favor of the sprayed trees to the extent of 48 per 
cent, more sound fruit. 

The high percentages of infested fruits borne upon rows 21 and 22, which 
were left unsjirayed, as compared with the rows treated on either side of them, 
show that fruits of the most stunted size and quality in the block were freely 
attacked by the larvae when left untreated. 

It will be noted that the percentage of infested fruits is higher upon those 
rows immediately adjoining the unsprayed rows, also that in those western rows 
nearest—divided by a path only—to the old orchard, containing many old and 
badiy-infested trees, the ravages of the pest were most severe. It would seem 
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that the unsprayed rows had exercised a baneful influence upon the adjoining 
rows that were treated, and it would be interesting to know~—if it were possible 
—to what, extent the sprayed sections exercised an influence for the saving of 
fruit upon the unsprayed rows. 

The discrepancy existing between the total number of the lame caught Sn 
the bandages, viz., 2,738, and the total number of infested fruits, 12,891, is an 
interesting cause for investigation ; but it may be partly explained by the fact 
that the frequent collection of the fruits caused great numbers of the larvae to 
be destroyed ere they escaped from the fruits. This I know to be a fact, as the 
regular dissections of the fruits frequently revealed the presence of * the cater 
pillars within them. Again, the row's of old vines between the trees no doubt 
afforded refuge for vast numbers. No natural insect enemies could be found 
attacking the caterpillars, but a great many “ sugar ** ants were constantly 
crawling upon the trees, but in no instance were they observed attacking the 
uninjured larvae of their own accord. 

The comparative values of Paris green and arsenite of soda for destroying 
codlin moth larvae, as far as these experiments show, seem very even; but 
320galls. of wash of the former costs 4s., against Is. 6d for the same quantity 
of the soda compound. This is an important side for the large grower to 
consider. 

In the matter of the application of these sprays, microscopic examination of 
the sprayed fruits as soon as the Paris green liquid has dried shows clearly that 



r 
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4. Cleopatra apple tree from row (block 3) sprayed seven times with Paris green. 
Photograph taken on March 6, showing crop of fruit. 
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the common practice of drenching the trees, as is done when using insecticides 
that kill by contact, is a gross mistake, for the heavy copper compound runs 
into globules and drops from the lowest point of the fruits to the ground, and 
the granules of Paris green can only be detected where these globules have 
congealed and dried. 

If a rapid-misting spray be used, and care taken to wet the fruits over with 
fine particles only, turning away the nozzles ore the liquid is thrown on in 
sufficient quantities to cause it to run together and drip from the fruits, 
examination shows that almost every minute misty particle has held its grain 
of Paris green until it evaporated, leaving the poison finely distributed over the 
surface of the fruit. This method also possesses the advantages of saving both 
time and wash to the extent of one-half. 

The soda compound being in almost complete solution, may be sprayed on to 
a drenching point, though this is an unnecessary waste of time and material, 
as every atom of the liquid is poisoned, which, when the moisture evaporates, 
is left upon the surface reached by the spray. 

The weather experienced during the continuance of these tests was highly 
favorable to spraying. Winds were light, and rain almost entirely absent. 

Samples of the latest fruits gathered in April, specially selected as showing 
strong traces of the wash upon them, were submitted to the Government 
Analyst with the request that he would inform me what quantity of such fruit 
could be eaten by a human being without fatal effects. The analyses resulted 
in the Analyst giving me the assurance that, although traces of arsenic were 
found after very careful tests, the quantities found were so minute that no 
injury would accrue if such fruits were used exclusively for food*. 

It may interest students of the habits of codlin moth to know that, although 
in the weekly examinations of the bandages occasional pupa* were found, in no 
case were pupae cases from which moths had emerged found. 

The Cost of the Experiments. 

The estimated cost of these tests was £25. The following shows the actual 


expenditure:— 

£ #. d. 

To Spraying—Two men 11 days, 1 man $ day, at 8s. per day ........ 0 0 0 

Hire of horse, cart, and spray pump, 11J days at 8s. 6d. per day.... 4 17 0 

Cost of spraying materials. 1 5 7$ 

C«»st of spray ng and bandaging appliances, &c. 3 7 11 

Collecting infested and fallen fruits and examining bandages —One 

bid 66 half-days, at Is. 9d. per day. 2 17 9 

Analyses of Tans green and sprayed fruits. .. 1 7 0 


Total. £22 15 9£ 


There is no doubt this is a very high expenditure for the treatment of a little 
over two acres of orchard; but it must be borne in mind that I had to pay 8s. 
per day for eight hours' labor, which Mr. Quick assures me is just double the 
amount it would cost him for capable young men, who are paid 5s. per day for 
ten hours’ work. The cost of keeping a horse, and the wear and tear of a cart 
and spray pump, would not reach 8s. 6d. per day. The sum set down for 
appliances refers to the purchase of barrels, spraying hose and nozzles, 
bandages, &c., all of which last for several years, and are not a fair charge on 
one season's work; and, finally, it may be noted that the results appear very 
little better from the rows sprayed seven times than from those rows which 
received five treatments of the same wash. This points to a possible reduction 
in the cost. 

Finally, I desire to thank Mr. Quick foV placing the trees at my disposal, 
and to Mr. Summers, of the Central Agricultural Bureau, for assistance so 
intelligently rendered to me at a very busy time. 
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Spraying Tests for Codlin Moth.—Rough Sketch of Experimental Plot. 


Path separating plot on west side from garden containing numbers of 
old infested apple and pear trees. 


2 Lend Suffield, 6 Dumelow,* 1 Bartlett pear,* 2 Cleopatra.. . 
2 Lord Suffield, 3 Quarrenden,* 3 Dumelow,* 3 Five Crown*. 
2 Lord Suffield, 2 Scarlet, 7 Cleopatra . 
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6 Ribston, 1 Pear, 4 Clou Morceau pear . 

6 Ribston, 1 Pear, 2 Clou Morceau poar . . e 


4 Unknown,* 1 Bartlett,* 1 Mobbs, 1 Jargonelle pear, 4 Vicar pear 

3 Cleopatra, 1 Mobbs, 1 Bartlett,* 1 Jargonelle pear, 4 Vicar pear .. 

3 Ribston, 2 Bartlett pear,* 1 Mobbs, 1 Jargonelle, 4 Bartlett poar . 

2 Ribston, 1 Astrakhan, 1 Bartlett pear,* l Mobbs, 1 Jargonelle pear, 
4 Bartlett pear 


Unknown poar 
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Plot is, approximately, 480ft. long by 200ft. wide. 



S. 

Josephine de Malines. 
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Spraying Tests for Codiin Moth. — Statement of Results. 


No. of 
Row. 

How Treated. 

Number 
of Fruits 
Gathered. 

Number 

Infested. 

Number 

Clean. 

Per cent, 
of Fruit 
Infected. 

larvae 
Found in 
Bandage^ 

1 

7 times with Paris green .. 

2,345 

663 

i 

1,682 | 

29 

154 

2 

7 times with Paris green . 

1,000 

430 

1,176 ! 

27 

153 

3 

7 times with Paris green . 

2,595 

537 

2,578 , 

17 

107 

4 

7 times with Paris green . 

4,259 

597 

3,662 

14 

119 

5 

7 timos with Paris green . 

3,117 

358 

2,750 

11 

112 


7 times with Paris green . 

2,570 

324 

2,246 

13 

131 

7 

7 times with Paris green . 


215 

1,717 

11 

92 

8 

5 times with Paris green . 

1,648 

217 

1,431 

13 

115 

9 

5 times with Paris green . 

2,252 

486 

1,766 

22 

113 

10 

Not sprayed .... 

3,041 

1,356 

2,286 

38 

1G1 

i 

11 

Not sprayed ... 

3,022 

1,765 

j 1,257 

69 

190 

12 

4 timos with Paris green. 

3,828 

594 

3,234 

1 

16 

j 153 

13 

5 times with Paris green .. 

8,209 

340 

7,869 

4 

1 128 

14 

4 times with arsemte soda . 

5,078 

342 

, 5,330 1 

6 

| 117 

i 

16 

5 times with arsenite soda .. 

1,502 

1*27 

! 1,375 

9 

i 

32 

10 

, 5 times w ith Paris green . 

‘ 5,148 

149 

' 4,999 , 

3 

i 63 

17 

1 times with Paris green . 

3,948 

205 

! 3,743 

I 5 

1 79 

18 

, 6 times with Paris green . 

| 5,528 

258 

| 5,270 

i 

■ 5 

87 

19 

, 5 times with arsenite soda . 

7,110 

199 

j 7,011 

j 3 

i 64 

20 

| 6 times with arsenite soda . 

0,687 

459 

j 6,228 

! 7 

1 . 71 

21 

i Not sprayed . 

4,082 

1,683 

! 2,999 

1 30 

181 

22 

1 Not sprayed . 

2,250 

, 948 

j 1,308 

i 

42 

98 

i 

23 

1 6 times with Paris green ... 

| 2,lltf 

167 

1,949 

8 

! «7 

24 

6 times with Paris green. 

3,634 

234 

1 

3,400 

7 

I 78 

25 

6 times with Paris green. 

3,454 

I 238 

3,216 

7 

! 83 

1 


Summary or Amove. 


Seventeen rows sprayed with Paris green bore 58,719 fruits, of which 6,012 wore infested, 
and 52,707 clean. Percentage of infested fruit, 10*3. 

Four rows sprayed with arsenile of soda boro 21,077 fruits, 1,127 of which wore infested, 
and 19,960 clean. Percentage infested, 6*3. 

Four rows not sprayed bore 13,601 fruits, of which 6,752 were infested, and 7,849 clean. 
Percentage of infested fruit, 42 *3. 

Total number of caterpillars caught in bandages, 2,738. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR JUNE 

By Georgia Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

Good soaking rains and mild sunny days have alternated over the greater 
part of our orchard lands in this colony during the last month. The ground is 
in a suitable condition for working now, and no time should be lost in throwing 
it open by ploughing deeply, so that the soil may absorb every drop of moisture. 
If the subsoil be fairly well drained, or an effective system of artificial drains 
be used, no fear need be entertained of any ordinarily situated orchard in this 
province receiving too much moisture. 

I desire to again draw attention to the arguments used in last month’s notes 
in favor of deep early winter cultivation. 

Pruning deciduous trees null be in full swing during June, and in those 
orchards where the trees have made little growth during the past season hard 
pruning is the only remedy that suggests itself to cause the trees to make a 
strong fresh start. I know this will not meet the approval of many growers, 
but we cannot get away from the fact that when the vitality of a tree is reduced 
to a low ebb strong growth is impossible from a vast number of buds, so 
that if we reduce the number of buds within reason the strength of the shoots 
coming from the fewer buds must be greater. Growers of vines will see my 
somewhat badly expressed idea, by knowing that in t^pir practices weakly vines 
or shoots are cut back more, and a lesser number of buds left than on strong 
vines or shoots. 

Plums and apricots will be the sorts pruned first, and I would suggest to 
growers of the former not to be afraid to cut young trees severely. The plum 
tree wilt force out spur growths along a greater length of a vertical shoot than 
probably any other fruit tree. The result of this will be that if the young trees 
are not pruned heavily during the first three or four years, the abundance of 
fruit produced on these spurs will be out of proportion to the strength of the 
shoots carrying the fruit spurs, and all sorts of propping devices will be required 
to prevent the splitting away of limbs. Under ordinary conditions the plum 
tree requires to be pruned less and less each year when the tree has been stoutly 
framed. Most varieties have habits of growth peculiar to themselves, and 
these must be studied in shaping the young trees, as those with sprawling habits 
should be encouraged to go up straight. The Golden Drop may be instanced 
as illustrating this section. 

The French prune takes almost the symmetry of the Cypress, and this should 
not be interfered with, while the American cherry plum will grow to an 
enormous height if not spread out artificially by pruning. 

Apricots as a rule receive hard pruning, and this season particularly they 
will require it. The .successful and consistent cropping of apricot trees 
depends largely on the skill of the pruner, who should aim at keeping this 
point in mind, that upon the growth made from the effects of his pruning this 
season will depend the quantity and location of the fruit crop of the following 
year. Someone may say this is indefinite, but when writing on a subject in a 
general way one cannot state how much to cut off or what lengths to leave on. 
The pruner should note the growths of his trees, and he will see then almost 
exactly how much of the previous year’s growth can bo left on, so that pretty 
well all the buds are forced into active growth, either as leading shoots— 
generally three with the apricot—or as fruit-bearing spurs. 

Now is a good time to apply coarse slowly dissolving manures, such as bone- 
dust or slaughter-house refuse, for reasons advanced last month. 

The orange harvest is just on us, and the shortage in the crop will soon make 
itself felt. It is really astonishing how the citrus trees have recovered them* 
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solves from the severe effects of the climate upon them earlier in the year. The 
growers will not require to look to outside or European markets to secure fair 
prices this year. The red scale does not seem to have spread on to the fruits so 
badly during the past summer, the high dry temperatures, no doubt, having 
had a repressive effect upon the young tender larvae. 

During the last few seasons I have made constant inquiries, and noted the 
times at which most orehardists have applied Bordeaux mixture to fruit trees 
for the repression of apricot shotholc, peach curl blister, and apple and pear 
scabs (Fusiccladiums), and find that there is great unanimity among them that 
very little is gained by early winter spraying—that is immediately after 
pruning—but that uniformly good results have followed strong applications 
just as the buds are bursting in early spring. 

All bandages should be removed from the stems of trees that have borne 
fruits infested by the larvae of codlin moth. The bands should be burnt or 
disinfected in sulphur fumes in a close box, or dipped in boiling water. 

If any loose, dead bark is upon the stems or limbs of such trees it should be 
scraped off and burnt, and great care should be taken in scraping out crevices 
on those parts of the stems that have been covered by the bandages; all 
broken rough ends or knotholes should be cut away cleanly or scraped out to 
destroy hybernating caterpillars. 

The stems of plum trees should be carefully examined for boring caterpillars 
before they do much injury or penetrate into the woody portion of the limbs. 
Owners of old broken stemmed apple or pear trees will do well to grub them 
out, and after applying some good manure to the soil young trees could be 
planted; but it is not courting success to replant in exactly the same holes, 
rather choose midway between the positions of the old trees. For notes on 
planting and sorts to plant, 1 would refer readers to last month’s journal. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR JUNE. 

By Geobge Quinn. 

The weather during the past month has been favorable to the healthy growth 
of most vegetable crops, and good results are showing from past operations in 
most gardens. 

The sowing and transplanting of cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, 
kohlrabi, leek, onion, and lettuce should be continued during this month. 

Bulbs of garlic and shallots should still be put in. 

Sowings in drills of carrot, parsnip, onion, Swede turnip, ordinary turnip, 
red and silver beet, and broad beans should be made. In sowing these it is a 
good plan to drop the seeds thickly in the drills, when the first planting is made 
from a new or untried packet of seeds: if they germinate freely the later 
sowings should be made much thinner, as a high percentage may be confidently 
expected during the same season from the remainder. This observation, if put 
into practice, will save seeds and time in thinning out. Onions, silver and red 
beets may be sown in this manner, and the plants afterwards thinned out to 
about 6in, apart in the rows. Those removed in thinning can be replanted. 

Before sowing peas or beans it is a good plan to pour hot water over the seeds 
to soften the hard coverings and thus hasteri germination. This practice also 
helps to detect the “ floaters ” or useless seeds, so that they may be discarded, 
and thus avoid blank spaces in the rows. Small plots of cress, radish, and 
parsley should be sown. The two former vegetables should be kept in constant 
readiness by fortnightly sowings. 

o 
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Sowings of peas may be made, but in most places the soil is now so wet and 
cold that those sown in July will overtake any sown now. The sugar or edible 
podded kinds are worth growing. They are u winter substitute for the French 
beans, and must be gathered when the pods snap as do the beans when in good 
condition for using. 

Celery plants require to be carefully banked up from time to time so that the 
stems may be properly blanched. Liquid manure is a good help to celery just 
now. Sea kale should be sown in drills 1ft. apart, and when the plants are 
well up thinned out to 8in. in the rows. 

Prickly spinach may be sown yet with hopes of success before the hot 
weather arrives These seeds should be sown in drills and thinned out to 9in. 
apart. The leaves should be plucked first when about the size of a large 
spoon, and from thence onward a few plants will yield occasional pickings 
throughout the winter and spring. 

The preparation and the planting of asparagus beds should be undertaken 
now. Instead of being a costly vegetable, only found on the tables of the rich, 
it should be grown by every cottager who has a small vegetable garden. 

The ground must be trenched about 2ft. in depth, and about 3in. or 4in. of 
fine, rich, old, well-decomposed stable or cow manure worked into the bottom. 
The beds should not be trodden upon unnecessarily, and therefore about 6ft. is 
a sufficient width to make them. In this two rows should be planted in such 
a manner that they are 30in. apart, and equal distances from the sides of the 
bed. The plants should be one-year old seedlings of thiifty habit. They are 
planted 18in. apart in the rows, the crowns being placed 3in. or tin. below the 
surface. Thu surface of the ground should then be top dressed with a mixture 
of well-rotted manure, to which a few pounds of salt have been added. No 
stems should be cut away the first year. Old asparagus beds should be cleared 
of the old yellow stems and receive a dressing of manure and salt, as described 
above, using about -Jib. of salt to the square yard, which is about-double the 
quantity recommended for young plantations. 

The soil for rhubarb beds may be prepared as suggested for asparagus, 
omitting the salt dressings. The plants should have a space of about 2ft. 6in. 
every way to grow in. 

In sowing most seeds a light dressing of a quickly dissolving manure, such 
as superphosphate—particularly for the turnips—sown with the seeds gives the 
young plants a wonderfully strong start. The use of manures of this class 
cannot be valued too highly for top-dressing vegetable crops when in active 
growth. This fact is largely appreciated by many of our most successful 
vegetable growers in this colony who have recognised the saving in labor and 
time as compared with dressings of barnyard or liquid manures. 


THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR JUNE. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry” 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

June should be a busy month in the vineyard. Pruning should be pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible, in order to make way for the ploughs. The 
first winter ploughing of a vineyard should take place in June. It should be 
given on a good deep furrow 6in. to Bin., heaping up the soil in the middle of 
the rows, and leaving the furrows alongside the vines. The soil should not be 
harrowed down or scarified, but left in rough condition until the following 
spring, when it will crumble down of itself at the second ploughing. 
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Those who have rooted vines to plant should start the work in Juue, unless 
the soil and district be too wet and cold. Early planting is generally to be 
recommended for dry countries. 

I am of opinion that manures had better be spread during the course of 
June, and ploughed in with the first ploughing. If this is not found possible 
spread them on the rough soil, and harrow as early as possible. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report:— May 3let, 1898. 

The prospects of the season continue favorable, and although the rainfall during May waB 
not so copious as that in April, we have still our two usually wettest months ahead, with the 
soil fairly moist in many districts. Unfortunately these remarks do not apply to our northern 
agricultural areas, where but little rain has fallen this year, and present conditions are causing 
farmers considerable anxiety, Beyond tho areas referred to, m our far northern pastoral country, 
the season is exceptionally good, in fact one of the best they have had in some places since the 
country was taken up. If early rains had occurred throughout the agricultural portions, there , 
would undoubtedly have been a considerable extension put under wheat cultivation, but the 
lateness of the season will in many parts prevent this. In the southern, central, lower and 
middle north districts feed has come on nicely, and is fairly abundant, so that stock show 
considerable improvement. 

Dulness expresses the present condition of business throughout the colony, country trade 
being from hand to mouth. 

The excitement in the grain market of the northern hemisphere, sending the price of wheat 
up as high as 53s. per quarter for European shipments had the effect of firmly establishing the 
previous nominal quotation of 5s. per bushel here, several good-sized parcels changing hands 
amongst dealers at that price. The reaction in London, however, down to 43s. 6d., with the 
difficulties at present being experienced in obtaining reasonable freights from the colonies has 
again caused values to ease 2d. to 3d. per bushel m the Adelaide market, and even present 
quotations could not be realized by exportation to Europe. Our small exportable surplus, 
however, will find outlet in some direction or other before next harvest, and values, unless a 
collapse occurs outside, are not likely to be much affected for the next few months. Flour, m 
sympathy with advance in wheat also improved Business in forage lines is dull; bran has 
fallen away about Id.,pollard, however, continuing scarce at previous rates ; chaff quiet; oats 
and barley having but little interchange. The comparatively small stock of potatoes held for 
time of year is evidently under better control; after falling away about 30s. per ton the price 
has again advanced, partly, no doubt under the influence of firming intercolonial rates. The 
bulk of supplies in this line also will have to be imported until our new crop comes in. A 
steady, if slight, improvement in value has marked the month’s business in onions. 

The setting in of colder weather is doubtless partly responsible for the check in increase 
of the supplies of butter, but w e fear that the most important factor is only now beginning 
to be felt (namely, the very heavy losses amongst dairy herds during the past two and a half 
years’ drought), and it will probably lake a year or two to restore the colony’s dairy interest 
to the position it had attained in 1895. A considerable though decreasing portion of the 
requirements of the colony is still being imported, but only from hand to mouth, as buyers 
fear a sudden increase in quantities from the country, of which, from foregoing remarks, our 
readers will leam we have very grave doubts. The price here has been somewhat erratic, at 
times falling below equivalent importing values, and at odd sales in scarce markets exceeding such 
limits. At the moment the market is high, but receding. The demand for eggs has been con¬ 
siderably heavier than supplies, although prices have not attained the extreme figures ruling at 
this time last year, no doubt on account of Melbourne and Sydney sending increased quantities 
to West Australia; a further advance, however, seems now imminent. Honey is again 
experiencing improved trade without any quotable alteration in value, beeswax finding ready 
safe; almonds brisk. Stocks of cheese are very much attenuated, and imported, in small 
quantities, is finding sale on this market; but consumption as usual during the wiater time 
snows a considerable decrease. Bacon further eased during the month; with the raw material, 
however, very scarce—the necessity having arisen for importations of pigs—this line has a 
firming tendency at the moment. 

In poultry a good month’s business has been put through for all suitable table sorts, small 
and thin birds only being neglected. With the setting in of winter conditions, carcass meat, 
especially pork, is coming forward in increasing quantities, and realising prices very satis¬ 
factory to consignors. 
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Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, 4s. 8d. to 4s. lOd. per bushel 601bs. 

Flour.—£12 per ton 2,0001bs. 

Brun.—lid. to Ujd.; pollard. Is. 2d. per bushel of 201bs. 

Oats.—Local Algerian and dun, 2s. 3d. to ‘2s. Gd.; stout white feed, 3*. to 3s. 6d.; New 
Zealand (nominal), 3s. 9d. per bushel of 401bs. 

Barley. - Malting, 4a. to os.; feeding sorts-, 3s. 2d. to 3s. 6d. per, bushel of dOlbs. 

Malt.—Local, 8s. 6d. to 9s. Gd. per bushel of 401bs. 

Chaff.—£3 10s. to £3 17s. 6d per ton of 2.2401bs., dumped, f.o.b. Fort Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Mount Gambiers, £7 16s. to £8; Tasmanians, £8 to £8 5s. per 2,2401bs. 
Onions.—£7 10s. to £7 15s per 2,240lbs. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, Is. 8d. to Is. 9£d.; dairy and collectors’ lines, Is. 2d. 
to Is. 5d. 

Cheese.—S.A. Factory, large to loaf, 8d. to 9d. per lb. 

Bacon.—Factory cured sides, 8jd. to 8{d. ; farm lots, 7d. to 8d. per lb. 

Hams.—S.A. Factory, 8d. to 9ld. per lb. 

Eggs.—Loose, Is. 0£d.; in casks, f.o.b., Is. 8d. per doz. 

Lard.—In bladders, 7d.; tins, 6d. per lb. 

Honey.—3fd. for best extracted, in 60-lb. tins; beeswax, Is. 2d. per lb. 

Almonds.—Soft shell, 3jd.; kernels, 8d. per lb. 

Gum.—Best clear wattle, 2d. per lb. 

Poultry. — Good table roosters, Is. Gd. to Is. lid ; plump hens, Is. 2d. to Is. 6d.; poor 
birds, lOd. to Is.; ducks, in prime condition, 2s. Gd. to 2s. 9d.; geese, 3s. Gd. ; pigeons, 5d. 
to 6d.; turkeys, 5d. to 6|d, per lb., live weight. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Amyton.— We have had a good deal of boisterous weather lately, but very little rain. Some 
wheat, grass, and herbage have germinated, but unless more rain falls soon the light falls we 
have had will have a disastrous effect on the prospects of the coming crop and pasture. 
Rainfall for May to 23rd, 0*470in. 

Arthurton. —After a week of very cold weather we had a splendid fall of rain, registering 
over 4in. Seeding is being pushed on with all speed, farmers putting in as much as possible 
in anticipation of a good season. 

Ashbourne.— The season has been very bad till lately, but splendid rains of late and genial 
weather have improved matters. Stock are improving, and the supply of milk is steadily 
increasing. Seeding is being pushed on, the land being in good order. 

Balakl iva. —Dry cold weather put a check on vegetation early in the month, the grass 
beginning to turn yellow and seeding being almost at a standstill. A splendid fall of rain, 
over 2in., on the 16th and 17th, completely altered affairs, and seeding is being pushed on. 
The grass has improved, and early wheat is showing nice green. Manured crops are coming 
on splendidly. The lambing should be good. The outlook for the season is favorable. 

Bowhill. —The last month has been most favorable for seeding operations. Early frosts 
have checked the growth of the wheat and grass; until warm weather sets in it will not make 
much headway. Hay is getting scarce; at the end of ploughing there will be scarcely any 
left in the district. 

Carrieton. —Rain is very badly needed, and farmers are getting anxious. It is almost too 
late to expect any green feed until spring. Seeding is finished, except in a few instances. 
Feed is very scarce, and fanners are removing their stock. 

Elbow Hill (Franklin Harbor).—The weather has been very seasonable for seeding 
operations, showers and sunshine alternating. All early sown wheat is well above ground, 
but owing to partial character of the rain, at Cleve, about twelve miles distant, it is very dry. 
Feed is scarce, and a good general fall of rain is now needed. 

Gawler River. —The dry weather early in the month somewhat hindered seeding, but 
splendid rains have since fallen, and farmers are hastening to finish seeding. Drilling and 
manuring are becoming general. Feed has made a fresh start., and the cows are yielding 
more milk. Cattle and sheep are doing well, and will soon be in good condition again. 

Gumekacha. —The sowing of wheat and oats is nearly finished. The season has been 
exceedingly favorable, and the land in first-class order. About 75 per cent, of the seed has 
been drilled in with various manures. A large area is usually sown with peas during this and 
two following months; the drill and suitable manures Mill be used extensively; grass is 
plentiful, the season being most favorable to its growth. Stock are in good condition 
comparedto last year. The milk supply has not decreased to same extent as in two preceding 
years* Heavy nun caused some damage to cultivated land. About din. for month lb 
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Inxrrm an. —The weather during May haa been most seasonable for this district. As near 
as I can tell by reports, we have had a little over 2in, of rain, which, with the April rains, has 
made everything look very green. All the wheat sown early in month is looking well, and 
farmers generally are in good heart and pushing on the seeding with all possible speed. The 
area sown will probably be large. 

Kapunda. —Feed for stock is not as plentiful now as it was three weeks ago; the weather 
during that time has been too frosty and cold, hut we have since hod good rains, and grass has 
made another stait to grow. Rainfall for April was 3-4l0in. The greater portion of the 
seeding is over, and seed-drills are coming more into use. I do not remember ever having 
better weather for putting in the crops. 

Lyniiooh.—S plendid rain again this month, over 2in.; will put the fanners in gooi heart. 
The advantages of the seed-drill are becoming recognised in this district, several farmers having 
invested in them. Seeding is well forward. 

Maitland.— Again a splendid raiu, about Sin., in Maitland and Kilkerran, making about 
6in. in the last six weeks. The land has got a good soaking, and the feed, which has been 
rather backward owing to the frosty nights, is now growing fast. The wheat now up is 
looking well, and all fanners are busy finishing off tilling operations. 

Millicent. —Farmors are all busy ploughing and sowing; large area being put in with 
drill and fertilisers. The weather, with the exception of two or threfc light frosts, has been 
all that could bo desired. Feed is growing nicely. Rain for April, 2*9l0in.; for May up to 
dato, l*490in. 

Minlaton.— The prosnects are very promising, the April rains being about the best recorded 
for nearly eight years. Farmers appear to have learned some lessons, one being not to be in 
too much of a hurry to put thoir seed iu before the land is in proper condition. Sowing is 
being pushed on, some of the crops being up and looking well. Ilorses in good condition. 
Feed on stubble land manured with phosphates last year is growing very fast. Sheep are 
scarce. Very few' farmers but have drilled in their seed. 

Mount Compass. — Good rains again, hut several sharp frosts early in the month did some 
damage. Rainfall for April, 4*345in. f and over 2in. since. Ploughing is general. Stock 
are falling off in condition. 

Mount Gammer. —Light rains only experienced during month. Grass somewhat checked 
by frost, but making good headway. In this respect the season is all that could be desired. 
Lambing favorable so far, and promises of a good sheep season. Impaction still prevalent in 
some herds of cattle, owing to too dry feeding. Lice in sheep again showing. 

Mount Remarkable.— Absence of rain and occurrence of frost caused the herbage to turn 
quite yellow. On the 14th steady rain set in, about 0*750in. being recorded. "Wheat crops 
are backward. 

Murray Bridge. —We have again been favored with fine rain, making the land most 
favorable for ploughing. There is every promise of good early feed, a good picking on stubble 
land, especially where fertilisers were applied last season. Stock in good demand, sheep 
especially being scarce and dear. 

Mylor.—A bout 3iu. of rain recorded since previous report, but frost in early part of month 
cut many crops of potatoes. Green feed looking well. 

Pbtbrrburo.— The outlook is far from encouraging. About Jin. of rain early last month 
brought up some of the early crops and started tne grass in favored localities, but the dry 
weather and cold winds have nullified any good done; the green tinge has almost gone from the 
wheat fields. Only a Jin. fell on the 14th and 15th May, reviving vegetation somewhat, but a 
thorough soaking is anxiously looked for. Seeding is finished ; feed and W'ater scarce. 

Port Elliot, —We have had very favorable weather since the season changed on April 2nd, 
hut farmers find the ground too hard to plough properly. Dnring April 2*950in. of rain fell, 
being more than for the preceding six months. For this month to date 2’145in. have fallen, 
and as there has been an absence of frost so far, feed has had a good start. 

Quorn,—P rospects are anything but encouraging, the total rainfall for four months being 
only l*500in. Tnere is no chance of getting rid of the weeds, and if there should be any crop 
it will be dirty. Seeding operations are nearly finished. Feed is very scarce. Rainfall for 
May, 0'760in. wiU improve things a little, but a good soaking is urgently needed. 

Riverton, -A large area has been put under crop, most of it being drilled in with 
fertilisers. A steady soaking rain of over 4in. has fallen, giving the subsoil a good soaking. 
A large area of land has been fallowed for next season’s crop. 

Saddleworth.—A fter ten days of dicing east winds—very favorable for killing the young 
growth in the fallows and for drilling in seed—we have had magnificent rains, nearly tin. 
being recorded during the week. Seeding was not finished, and will now be delayed. Stock 
are in fair condition. With the young feed coming on, and the ewes in good order, the 
lambing promises well Rainfall for April, 2 f 40<Hn.; May, 3’900m. to 2lst, 
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Stockport. —Seeding operations are drawing to a close. The weather up till the last week 
was all that could be desired for killing the weedB. The rainfall for the lost week amounted 
to about 2in., which will give the feed and wheat a good start. A considerable area has been 
drilled. 

Woodsidb.— Since last report we have been favored with splendid rains and fine growing 
weather. With the exception of a few frosts, the season has been all that could he desired, 
and seeding operations are going on splendidly. 


FIELD TRIAL SOCIETY. 

On April 6 the North-Western Amalgamated Bureau Field Trial Society 
held a field trial of implements at Crystal Brook. About 150 farmers attended, 
and took great interest in the work of the different implements. 

In the seed and fertiliser drill trials there were six entries—two Superior 
drills entered by Messrs. Norman k Co., two Massey-Harris drills by Messrs. 
Clutterbuck Brothers, and two Farmers* Favorite drills shown by the Aus¬ 
tralasian Implement Co. The drills were put to the most complete and 
exhaustive trials, the final aw r ard being postponed until the crop was up to 
judge better the evenness of sowing. On April 30 the plots were inspected 
and the awards made as follows:—First, Superior, 42} points; second, Massey- 
Harris, 39 J; third, Farmers* Favorite, 36J—the maximum being 60. 

In ploughs Messrs. Clutterbuck Bros, showed four-furrow, three-furrow, 
and two-furrow American ploughs, and were awarded first order of merit. 
They also won similar awards for cultivator and device for lifting ploughs or 
scarifiers. Messrs. Martin & Co., of Gawlcr, took first prize for steel plough 
and scarifier shares; Messrs. J. k It. Forgon for malleable and cast shares: 
Martin k Co. for plough or scarifier wheels and axles. 


Rabbtt Poison. —In a jug containing half a pint of water put 1J sticks of 
phosphorus and a tablespoonful of bisulphide of carbon. This soon dissolves. 
In a bucket containing 3J pints of water dissolve 31bs. sugar. Put lOlbs, 
pollard in a large iron pot. When the phosphorus is thoroughly dissolved, 
pour it into the bucket containing the sugar, stirring well. Then pour the 
contents of the bucket into the pollard. Stir and knead the pollard with 
a spade until it forms a thick dough ; then lift it out of the pot and lay it 
on a sheet of plain iron. Roll it out into a long, thin cake, Jin. thick, then 
cut into little pieces and leave to dry over night. Next morning it will be 
ready for use. In cutting and rolling out it is best to shake a little dry pollard 
over the dough to keep it from sticking. Two or three batches of lOlbs. each 
is enough to make in a day. It does not hurt the hands when handling. The 
poison should be put out in a furrow. 

Locust Destruction by Fungus. —In Cape Colony a good deal of success 
in locust destruction was achieved at first by the use of cultivations ” of 
Dr. Edington’s toxine fungus, and the Kaffirs travelled long distances to 
procure the “ culturesfrom the dep6ts. But later trials were not so effective, 
and inquiries are being made as to the reason why. This, most probably, will 
be found to be due to the later season of its use, and perhaps the greater age 
and maturity of the insects. In American States the chinch bug has been 
successfully dealt with in some seasons by scattering the dead insects on 
affected fields. These insects had been inoculated with a fungus which killed 
them, and the spores remain dormant in their bodies for years, until thrown 
upon the fields, when they become actively virulent; and infest all the chinch 
bugs that may come near enough to contract the disease. 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monday, May 16 . 

Present —Messrs. F. E. H. W. Krichauff (Chairman), Samuel Good, 
W. C. Grasby, M. Holtee, H. Kelly, T. Price, C. J. Valentine, and A. Molineux 
(Secretary). 

Tree-planting. 

The Chairman said it often occurred that settlers obtaining forest and other 
trees from a distance found the bark more or less shrivelled. When this was 
the case the trees should be placed in a trench, covered over completely with 
pulverised earth, and then well watered. In a few days the bark will have 
freshened up again, having absorbed moisture from the damp soil. Exposure 
of the roots is always injurious, and where trees are to be out of the ground for 
several days the roots should be puddled in thin mud, and dusted with dry 
soil to exclude the air as much as possible. 

Gypsum. 

Mr. J. Miller, M.P., forwarded communication urging the necessity for a 
careful search for gypsum and other fertilisers underlying and adjoining the 
salt lagoons throughout the colony. 

The Secretary said the writer was under a misapprehension as to 
gypsum being a fertiliser. It only had chemical action on plant food already 
in the soil, and also in preventing the loss of ammonia from farmyard dung. 
The matter of searching for potassic and phosphatic deposits had already been 
brought under the notice of the Government. 

Insectivorous Birds. 

Mr. Grasby tabled list of fifty-one birds of South Australia which could be 
regarded as amongst the most beneficial of our insectivorous birds. The list 
had been prepared by Messrs. Edwin Ashby and J. VV. Mellor. after very 
careful consideration; birds that, while being insectivorous, were also injurious 
had been excluded as far as possible. 

Considerable discussion ensued on the names of the birds, and the beneficial 
work of the crow and other so-called injurious birds Members were of 
opinion that they could not be expected to express an opinion on the list sub¬ 
mitted, as very many of the names were unknown to them. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the compilors of the list, and it was 
decided to forward it to the Minister of Agriculture for consideration in con¬ 
nection with the proposed Bill for the protection of birds. 

Professor Lowrie. 

The Chairman called attention to the disparaging remarks passed by the 
members of the Victorian Council of Agriculture on the abilities of Professor 
Lowrie as a practical and scientific agriculturist. Although it was quite 
unnecessary to defend Professor Lowrie, as far as the farmers of this colony 
wore concerned, he thought the Bureau, as representing the agriculturists of 
the colony, should place on record their opinion of his exalted ability. 

Members were unanimously of opinion that Professor Lowrie had proved by 
his work at the college and his lectures and advice that he was possessed of 
the highest practical and scientific ability, and that his work had been of 
unmeasurable value to the colony, and was in itself the most complete answer 
possible to the disparaging remarks referred to. 
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Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers: — 

211. The Influence of Sunlight on Plante. —In “ Natural Science” it is stated that Mr. John 
Clayton selected twelve plants of beans of equal size, and while planting them near each other, 
six received the light of the sun and the other six only daylight. In October he collected the 
beans, and found that the weight of those from plants which had no sunlight against those 
from the others was as 29 to 99, and after being dried, as 1 to 3. Next year all the beans 
were sown and received the ftill sunlight; but the plants raised from the beans which had no 
sunlight bore only half a crop, and these beans being planted again and again, they produced 
in the fourth year only blossoms but no pods. The withholding of the sunlight during the 
one summer weakened the beans so much that their progeny died out altogether in the fourth 
year. 

212. Export of Eggs .—Large quantities of eggs are exported from Hamburg to England 
through the firm “Pfeifer,” which pays £2,500 rent for cooling rooms at the Hamburg 
slaughter-houses. They keep them there from May to the end of November, at a temperature 
of 88° P. Denmark, however, tries hard to beat all other importers by means of quantities 
and quality. The Danish Egg Export Company forwarded in 1896 eggs of the value of 
£84,000, which were carefully examined by a light in a dark room as to soundness, and 
divided into five sizes, of which only the first four are exported. One hundred and twenty of 
them weigh respectively IBlbs., 17lbs , lGlbs., 151bs., and 131bs. The boxes used contain 
l',400 eggs packed in wood wool. It is expected that in 1898 twice as many eggs will be 
exported, as the Danish eggs are much inquired for. In the first eight months of 1897 
England imported eggs to the value of £2,745,682. 

213. Nitrate of Soda with Farmyard Dung. —Mr Kofahl, of Zernikow, calls the attention 
of fanners to the fact that the use of the above manures at the same time gives frequently no 
favorable result. He is of opinion that the farmyard dung contains the bacteria which live 
upon saltpetre almost invariably in large numbers, and these prevent the plants from using the 
nitrogen sufficiently quick. The frequently observed result, that a single application of much 
nitrate of soda is not at all equal to that of the same quantity thereof if applied in two or three 
doses, seems certainly confirmatory of Mr. Kofahl'» observation. 

214. “ Xuroyin is a cultivation of the bacteria which oither form or take possession of the 
nodules or excresoences found upon the roots of clovers and other leguminous plants, and 
which are supposed to vary in each species of these pea-flowering plants, although no diffe¬ 
rence has yet been detected under the microscope. These bacteria are very abundant in rich 
soils; but in poor land they may be deficient, and the leguminous plants cannot obtain a 
sufficiency of nitrogen in consequence, and therefore they cannot thrive. The late Professor 
Hellriegol found that plants without these excrescences would die as soon as the nitrogen 
contained in the seeds was exhausted if sown in sterilised quartz sand ; but if soil in which 
leguminous plants had thriven were added to the quartz sand, then the nodules were soon 
formed, and the plants became luxuriant. These bacteria have been named Bacillus radicola. 
It has been found that bacteria from peas are less efficacious on vetches, and not at all on 
clover, serradilla, and robinia, whilst bacteria from these last three plants had no beneficial 
effect upon peas. It has not yet been ascertained bow the nitrogen is obtained from the air; 
but neither the green plant alone nor the bacteria alone can assimilate it. The bacteria are 
changed by degrees to peculiar organisations called b&cteroids, and these (by the comparatively - 
large surface exposed to the air through their netted grouping in the cells of the excrescences) 
may probably absorb the free nitrogen iu the rays 6f the cells, and assimilate it for the plant. 
If the particular bacteria affecting the crop to be grown are not present, the nodules may still 
he formed on the roots, but nitrogen may not bo collected. When the proper bacteria have 
once been introduced, they will he found for several years if the appropriate legume is 
cultivated. Instead of carting soil from fertile fields where legumes have thriven on to fields 
deficient in the beneficent bacteria, it has been the praotioe lately to cultivate the various 
kinds of bacteria in suitable liquids, and to apply these cultures in a diluted form directly on 
to the fields, or to the seeds about to be sown. Very many experiments in this direction have 
been conducted by numerous scientific persons, with apparently a good amount of sucoess in 
several cases, but in other instances with little or no visible improvement. The latest reports 
upon* this subject are published in the Cmtral-Blatt fur Kumtdunger Industrie (artificial 
manure industry), of March 21, 1898, containing an article on “Nitragin and Alinit,” by 
Professor Wagner, in which he states that the results, so far, lead him to conclude that he 
cannot recommend to farmers the general use of nitragin for the cultivation of leguminos®, 
except where the soil, even with the best care and manuring, has failed to yield crops. His 
experiments with alinit were even more unsatisfactory, so far as conducted* 
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New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches :—Red Hill, Mr. R. T. Nicholls ; Gawler River, Messrs. D. Humphrie 
and H. Roberts; Swan Reach, Mr. G. Grieger; Clarendon, Messrs. R. Hilton 
and S. Bottrll; Dawson, Mr. 0. C. Kyd; Tanunda, Mr. G. W. Thomas; 
Kadina, Mr. J. W. Taylor; Brinkworth, Messrs. A. L. McEwin, H. Cornish, 
and G. Freebairn; Willunga, Messrs. J. Hoeknev, T. Pengilly, and R. Russell; 
Wocxlside, Messrs. F. D. A. Heidrich, N. Schroeder; Golden Grove, Messrs. 
1). Smith and R. Coleman; Port Germein, Mr. A. H. Thomas; Albert, Messrs. 
A. P. Johnson and W. Napper; Lyndoch. Mr. R. Lo^eridge; Tatiara, Mr. C. 
H. W. Wiese; Boothby. Messrs. H. G. Evans and J. K. Way. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Skobf.ta.ky reported receipt since previous meeting of sixty reports of 
Branch meetings. 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Onetree Hill, April 1. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowman (Chairman), G. Bowman, J. Flower, J. Harvey, 
J. Hogarth, F. L. Ifould, A. Thomas, E. A. Kelly, W. Kelly, and J. Clueas 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Ambeb Canf.,—T he Chairman tabled a splendid sample of Amber cane, over 
7ft. high, grown on newly broken-up, dry sandy soil, without any irrigation. 

Cheese-making. —Mr. F. L. Ifould read a paper on this subject, of which 
the following is the substance : — 

The butter fats vary very materially in different breed* and under different local conditions, 
but may be set down at from 3 per cent, to o per rent. A milk containing an average of these 
quantities is quite rich enough, as far as butter fa*s are concerned, to make a good cheese. 
Cows whose milk contains the largest proportion of butter fats (namely, Alderneys) are not so 
profitable to the cheesemaker as to the but ter-maker. At the same time it must not he inferred 
that butter fats are absolutely dispensable in the nmuufa< ture of good cheese, as undoubtedly 
the more butter fat the better the cheese ; but I am speaking of a good ordinary marketable 
cheese. 

While touching on this matter I may point out the greatest difficulty the honest cheese maker 
has ro contend with, that is, cheese placed on the market from which more or less butter fats 
have been previously extracted. I regret to say a great deal of this cheese is to be found in 
the markets of thin colony. Anyone having a knowledge of cheese i an easily detect it : and 1 
say it is utterly impossible to inik* butter and good cheese from the same milk. Should, 
however, a milk contain an abnormally high percentage of butter fata, then perhaps a little 
cream can be taken, and still leave sufficient to produce a good sound nutritious cheese. But 
the practice largely in vogue of running together a cream separator and cheese-making plant 
certainly deteriorates the quality of the cheese. 

Milk is always undergoing a change, from the time it is taken from the cow until it is con¬ 
sumed in the shape of butter or cheese ; therefore it is of the utmost importance to those who 
manipulate it that the greatest care should be exercised in. the handling, so that no undue 
influence he brought to bear to hasten its maturity and ultimate decomposition. Providing it 
is obtained from healthy cows (which have not too recently calved), and the local surroundings 
are clean apd wholesome, it is easy with a little care and*practice for anyone to make at least 
a palatable cheese, in the manufacture of which the three most important natural agencies are 
heat, rennet, and salt. Therefore, let us take any given quantity of milk and add the necessary 
rennet and coloring, for cheese mad© from uncolored milk is absolutely white It should 
coagulate in about thirty minutes. Directly the iennet produces the necessary solidity in the 
milk it begin8 its work of decomposition, and from this point the greatest care must he exercised, 
together with the aid of the other prime factors, heat and salt, so that the influence of one 
counteracts the influence of the other in a sufficient degree to convert the milk into an article 
of food. 
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The coagulated block of milk is now cut into small squares with knives made lor the 
purpose, and heated to 98° to 100°, which increased heat helps the rennet to perform its work; 
in an hour or two the curd standing at this high temperature is sufficiently matured for the 
time, and the hulk of the water or whey expelled, leaving only the milk solids and milk sugar, 
which has already been partly converted into lactic acid. To prevent the rennet, which has 
hitherto unceasingly been performing its work of disintegration, from going too far salt is 
applied. While speaking of salt I may mention, as my candid opinion, that there is no salt 
manufactured in the colony fit for use in any dairy, whether for butter or cheese, and I am 
confident that many a pound of these products is absolutely ruined by the use of our colonial salt. 
Afterthesaltis thoroughly incorporated with the curd, it can be removed in hoops to the press, 
and in about twenty minutes taken out, bandaged, and returned to the press; very gentle pressure 
being used at first and gradually increased, when in about twenty-four hours the cheese can be 
removed to the curing room, the temperature of which should not fall below 00°, dor rise above 
70°. After the lapse of about three months (during which time it hss been turned daily), the 
cheese should be sufficiently matured. Many makers make a great mistake in pressing cheese 
too long and too severely, under the impression that it is necessary to expel the moisture and 
make the cheese solid, but instead they expel the most delicate ingredient, namely, the butter 
fat, and render it hard and dry. Providing the cheese be properly made twenty-four hours* 
pressure is ample. At the end of the time, should a certain amount of moisture still remain in 
the cheese, no amount of reasonable pressure will remove it, hut in the course of time the cheese 
will absorb that moisture, causing early maturity and rendering the cheese unsolid and holey, 
and possibly strong in flavor The whey which comes from a well-made cheese should never 
approach the appearance of milk during any part of the operation, but should always maintain 
almost a colorless hue with a light yellowish-green tinge. 

As regards the relative profit of cheese and butter making, it depends entirely on the market 
prices, but for the sake ef comparison 1 mav mention that I gall, of milk weighing 10^lbs. 
makes lib. of cheese. To make a correspon ling weight of butter it requires ilgalls. of milk 
(probably more in extreme hot weather) under the pan-setting system, whereas with the aid 
of the cream separator 2jgalls. will produce lib. Now, taking butter at Is! a pound and (dices© 
at 6d., the balance is in favor of the latter, which, by the way, is somewhat reduced by the 
value (to ihe credit of butter) of the skim milk, as against the small value of whey. Then, 
again, supposing the farmer who has the necessary appliances for making both finds in the 
flush of the season, when his milk supply is largest, butter bringing only 6d. a pound, as it 
often does, then, I maintain, cheese-making is far and away the more profitable, and he can 
usually find a market for any quantity over and above his own requirements to at least place 
this credit balance on a better footing than if he had been making butter alone at the ruinous 
prices usually prevailing for that product in the glut of the season. However, I have no doubt 
that most of you would be pleased to see a cheese and butter factory established in this district, 
where all the work could bo carried on under o no roof, and instead of one farmer having all 
the trouble and nerossary expenses of making his own butter and cheese, co-operation in this, 
as in other districts not so favorably situated, would bring about the desired end; and I am 
confident that it would prove a source of profit to the supplying shareholders and a blessing to 
their wives and families. 


Hahndorf, April 30. 

Present—Messrs. F. H. Sonnemann (Chairman), C. Jaenscli, H. Spoehr, 
C. Bom, A. L. Paech, J. C. Bundle, and D. J. Byard (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring. —Considerable discussion took place on the use of commercial 
manures and the seed drill. Doubt was expressed as to the success of the 
drill in sticky soil in wet seasons. 

Protecting Seed Wheat from Birds. —Mr. Jaensch said he had for 
many years succeeded in preventing the birds from taking the seed when sown 
broadcast by simply steeping the seed before sowing in tar-water. 

Fruit-growing. —Several members stated that their apples were covered 
with something like a rust, which causes decay. It was also stated that apples 
and potatoes, which could usually be stored for a long period, were already 
decaying. Members attributed this to the severe drought. The Chairman said 
the yield of grapes in this district was the best for many years, and was due to 
the unusual heat of the past summer and the absence of spring frosts. 
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Gawler River, May 2. 

Present— Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), J. Hillier, G. Johnston, A. 
Hatcher, R. Badcock, T. P. Parker, F. Roediger, and H. Roodiger (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Congress. —The Chairman suggested that a good subject for discussion at 
the Tenth Annual Congress of the Bureau, to be held in September, would be 
“ The Protection and Uses of our Native Birds.” 

Fodder Plant. —Mr. Parker read a clipping from the weekly Chronicle , 
dealing with the Florida Velvet bean, which was, according to the description 
of the writer, the most wonderful culinary, fodder, mulch, and soil-renovating 
plant ever grown. It was decided to ask the General Secretary if he knew of 
this plant, and whether it could be recommended for cultivation in this colony. 
[I have never before heard of this most wonderful plant, nor can 1 hear of any 
one else who has. From the statements made as to its wonderful growth, the 
plant must either be of a distinctly tropical nature or the writer of the 
descriptive notes must have an “ axe to grind.” In all probability it is an old 
friend—or enemy—disguised under a new name in order to defraud the hard-* 
working cultivators of the soil.— Gen. Sec.] 

Pro kling Wheat. —Considerable discussion took place on this subject. 
It was generally considered that when the seed is pickled on the floor Jib. 
of bluestone dissolved in ‘igalls. of water is sufficient for a bag of seed, while 
if the seed is immersed in the pickle lib. per bag is necessary. 

Improvement of Seed. —The advisableness of improving our seed wheat 
was discussed at length. Some members favored improvement by selection, 
and were doing this, having selected some of the best heads from last year’s 
crops, saved the grain, and sowed it separately for Reed purposes next season. 
Judicious change of seed was also favored. 


Gumeracha, May 2. 

Present—Messrs. W. Cornish (Chairman), W. Jamieson, G. F. Nepean- 
Sniith, D. Hanna, R. P. Scott, W. A. Lee, and I)r. G. Nicholls (Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibit.— Mr. Jamieson tabled sample of Italian marrow, weighing nearly 
40lbs., grown from Bureau seed. 

Officers and Membership. —Messrs. VV. A. Lee, I). Hanna, and Dr. 
Nicholls, were elected Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Sec. respectively for 
ensuing year. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Cornish for his services 
during the past three years. Feeling reference was made to the loss sustained 
in the death of Mr. Kidler. an old and well-esteemed membei of the* Branch. 

Science Classes.—A sub-committee was appointed to prepare a scheme 
for the initiation of evening classes in connection with the Branch 


Forster, May 2. 

Present—Messrs. A. Johns (Chairman), J. Rctallaek, F. Towill, H. Fidge, 
J. Sears, J. R. Bolt, W. H. Bennett (Hon. See.), and four visitors. ** 

Pickling Wheat. —Mr. Sears considered pickling in a cask, with block 
overhead to lift the bags, the best way of pickling to prevent bunt. 
Dissolve the bluestone by suspending it in a piece of branbag in water; place 
about one*third of a bag of seed in a branbag and dip it in the pickle. About 
Bozs. of bluestone is sufficient for one bag of seed. Mr. Fidge said it was 
necessary to move the bag about when dipping, so as to ensure that all the 
seed is thoroughly pickled. 
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Seeding. —Mr. Retallack favored sowing the seed on the surface and 
ploughing it in to about 4in., as in dry seasons much better results are obtained 
from this method than from sowing after ploughing. The best way to sow was 
from the' dray with a lad to drive. Mr. J. Sears said for a small area hand¬ 
sowing was perhaps best, but when there was a lot to be done the machine 
must be used. The Chairman considered ploughing under conducive to “ black 
rust”; machine sowing was better than hand. Mr. P. To will considered 
ploughing-iu of the seed better than sowing after ploughing only on good, 
clean land, not on grass land. Mr. Fidge said he could sow better from horse¬ 
back than from the dray. 

Cattle Complaint. —Mr. Fidge reported that one of his cows, though in 
good condition, has since calving given only about a cupful of milk at each 
milking. This was her fourth calf, and previously she had always milked well. 
As she had not been affected by any complaint, he could not understand what 
was the matter with her. [Butcher! — Gen. Sec.] 


Koolunga, April 7. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), R. H. Buchanan, J. Sandow, 
R. Palmer, J. Butterfield, A. Craig, R. Jackson, J. Button, J. Freeman, W. 
Ballinger, E. J. Shipway, W. T. Cooper, W. J. Jose, and G. Pennyfield (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Paper —Mr. Sandow read a short paper on “The Work of the Agricultural 
Bureau.” It was decided to invite Professor Lowrie to give an address at an 
early date at Koolunga. Other business of local interest was transacted. 


Clare, April 15, 

Present—Messrs. J. Christison (Chairman), W. Birks, H. Carter, H. Miller, 
J. Treleaven, J. McCarthy, W. Kelly, and visitors. 

Fruits.— Mr. Treleaven tabled a collection of apples and pears of good 
quality. Members were unable to determine the names of some varieties. 

Binding and Heading Wheat. —Mr. G. Phillis, of Snowtown, introduced 
a discussion on this subject. He stated he stacked his sheaves and (as required) 
chaffed them, winnowed the chaff, and saved the grain. He considered that a fair 
saving in labor and machinery was caused by this plan. The Chairman favored 
this method on a small scale and where a quantity of stock is kept, but only 
small quantities of grain could be got ready at one time for market unless a 
very large amount of space was provided for storage of the chaff. Mr. Carter 
thought the grain" was not so well colored when ‘cut in the sheaves, but other 
members said it was both better colored and heavier. Generally members 
favored sheaving and heading the crop where practicable. 


Nantawarra, May 2. 

Present—Messrs. S. Sleep (Chairman), A. F. Herbert, J. Nicholls, E. 3. 
Herbert, R, IJppill, and T. Dixon (Hon. Sec.). 

Crows and Wheat.—I n reply to question, members were agreed that crows 
eat the wheat, and instances were given of the birds picking holes in bags of, 
oats to get at the grain, and pulling up the wheat plants for the grain attached. 

Manuring. —Professor Lowrie’s notes in the April Journal of Agriculture 
and Industry were read and well discussed. 
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Inkerman, May 3. 

Present—Messrs. 8. Diprose (Chairman), E, M. Hewett, D. Fraser, W. 
Fraser, and W. A. Hewett (Hon. Sec.). 

Kaffir Corn. —Mr. D. Fraser tabled plants of Red Kaffir corn of fair growth. 
Members thought the plants had done very well considering the severity of the 
season. 

Fallowing. —Mr. W. Fraser strongly advocated early fallowing in preference 
to late. The ground worked much better, and the benefit was greater. He 
thought our machinists had devoted all their attention to the improvement of 
the stump-jump implements, and neglected plain-land ploughs, which were not 
up to present requirements. 

Officers. —Messrs. S. Diprose and W. A. Hewett were re-elected Chairman 
and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. 

Copra Cake for Cow's. —The Chairman said he had been using copra cake 
with feed for his cows with most satisfactory results. 


Auburn, May 5. 

Present—Messrs. E. M. Dudley (Chairman), Klau, G. R. Lambert, Ford, W. 
F. Keynes, and Dr. J. W. Ycatman (Hon. Sec.). 

Seeding. —Considerable discussion took place on the question of early seed¬ 
ing or waiting for winter rains if delayed. Members agreed that, having had 
nearly 2in. of rain in April, seeding should be commenced not later than the 
first week in May. Mr. Ford said that in the absence of good rains it was 
safer to wait until the end of May. Last season, near Auburn, half of a paddock 
was sown dry, just before rain came, and turned out almost a failure, while the 
other half, which was sown in June after rain had fallen, but otherwise under 
exactly similar condition, retured a fair crop. A considerable area in this dis¬ 
trict is being sown by means of seed and fertiliser drills. 


MUlicent, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. R. Campbell (Chairman), H. F. Holzgrefe, H. Oberlandcr 9 
H. A. Stewart, W. R. Foster, G. Tnntram, and E. J. Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Holzgiefe said he had experimented with 
twenty*two varieties of wheat, and found nothing equal to Red Tuscan, with 
White Tuscan, however, close up. Mr. Tantram had had splendid returns from 
Dart's Imperial wheat. 

Season. —Rainfall for April, 2*9H)in.; May to date, 0‘320in. Early green 
feed coming on well, and promising abundant supply. Large quantities of 
commercial fertilisers were being used in the district. 

Sparrows. —Mr, Holzgrefe said now was the time to treat sparrows to 
phosphorised wheat on early sown crops. He had destroyed his contingent, 
and wished his neighbors would do likewise. He kept a supply of phospho¬ 
rised wheat in a close barrel, and alwaj s had it ready. If well mixed it will 
keep almost any length of time. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Foster tabled splendid collection of products grown by Mr. 
W. Foster, including quinces, gourds, orange, sunflower, teazel, tobacco, pearl 
millet, Kaffir corn, broom corn (9ft. high), saltbush, teosintc, &e. The plant of 
tcosinte weighed 45lbs., and was good fattening for pigs. The saltbush was 
grown on poor light soil, and Mr. Foster was of opinion that it would do well 
on the grass lands. Members thought the saltbush well worth attention in this 
district, and accorded Mr, Foster a vote of thanks for his interesting exhibit. 
Mr. Stewart tabled fruits of egg-plant, and Mr, Oberlander plants of lettuces 
and leviathan mangold for distribution. 
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Mount Remarkable, May 4. 

Present—Messrs. H. B. livens (Chairman), A. Mitchell, 8. Challenger, 
A, Pope, G. Yates, T. P Yates, and T. H. Casley (Hon. Sec.). 

(Congress.— Considerable discussion took place on this subject, a suggestion 
of the lion. Secretary’s that this Branch write to the other Branches urging 
them to c ombine in requesting the Government to grant free railway passes to 
two delegates f»om every Branch, coming in for considerable attention, but no 
decision was arrived at. The Hon. Secretary said the producers in this colony 
were treated worse than in any other colony in this matter. 


Port Elliot, April 30. 

Present—Messrs. C. II. Hussey (Chairman), P. 0. Hutchinson, H. Green, 
J. Brown, O J. Whitmore, H. Paimell, and E. Hill (lion. Sec.) 

Congress.— It was suggested that at the forthcoming congress the matter 
of dealing with pests should occupy a prominent place, and that the desirability 
of the Government bearing portion of the cost of quarantining imported stock 
should also be considered. 

Arrets.—Mr. Hutchinson tabled very fine specimens of London Pippin and 
Scarlet Nonpareil apples. Mr. Whitmore showed apples affected with disease 
commonly known as “Bitter pit,” the surface being more 01 less covered with 
rounded depressions, connected beneath the skin with brown spots having a 
bitter taste. [The only treatment for this is to boil or burn all infected fruit, 
and spray thi trees before the bud* burst in spring, and again*after the fruit 
is formed, using Bordeaux mixture for the first application and the same or the 
ammoniacal copper carbonate solution for the later spraying.— Gen. Sec,] 


Dowlingville, May 6. 

> Present—Messrs. It. A. Montgomery (Chairman), T. IUman, G. Mason, H. 
Crowell, It. Foggo, J. Burkin, and J. L. Broadbent (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring. —An interesting discussion took place on manuring and the use 
of the drill. Dissatisfaction was expressed at the fact that the Fertilisers Act 
simply compelled sellers of fertilisers to give guaranteed anal)sis, instead of 
fixing a limit as to quality. Some members have had very satisfactory results 
from ihcsr fertilisers applied to vegetables. Sulphate of ammonia as a liquid 
manure, and superphosphate being strongly recommended. The Chairman said 
he tried sulphate of ammonia with potatoes, but although there was a noticeable 
benefit, the absence of rain prevented any fair test as to whether it would pay 
to use it. Mr. Foggo stated he was using a good deal of wood ashes, put on 
with the seed drill. Mention was made of the loss of fertilising contents through 
the mixing of certain manures. 


Brinkworth, May 6. 

Inaugural Meeting. 

Present—Messrs. ,1. Graham (in chair), W. H. Pearce, W. Wtindke, C, 
Ottens, H. Wcckert, U. Cooper, A. L. McEwin, and J. 8tott. 

Business. —Messrs. K. Cooper, J.P.,and J. Stott wore elected Chairman and 
Hon. Sec. for ensuing year. It w r as decided to meet on the first Thursday in 
each month for the present. Other routine business was transacted. 
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Quorn, May 5. 

Present—Messrs J. B. Rowe (Chairman), F. Uerde, Ja3. Cook, C. Patten, 
and A. F. Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Value of Small Gardens. —Mr. Cook read a short, paper on this subject, 
of which the following is the substance :— 

My object in writing this paper is to encourage others similarly situated to do as I have 
done, and grow some fruit and vegetables for home use 1 find it as easy and as cheap to 
grow these things as to find the money to buy them fr.im others, and besides everyone will 
admit that freshly gathered fruit and vegetables are far more appetising and beneficial than 
those picked and hawked for several days. In ordinary seasons the rainfall is sufficient for 
from four to six months growing of vegetables, and when we get summer rains, as in years 
1891 to 1894, grapes and other fruits will mature without any irrigation. Generally, how¬ 
ever, irrigation must be resorted to in the summer months in this district, and where water 
can be obtained at a reasonable depth the expense will be araplv repaid In many places in 
the township permission can be obtained to run the water off the streets on to the land, and 
good gardens can be maintained in this way. A thorough good soaking of the soil and sub¬ 
soil-will carry plants through a long spell of dry weather. Even a patch about two rods square 
will, if well looked after, produce a surprising quantity of vegetables. Even where no water 
is obtainable, one or two vines planted on the east or west side of the house or sheds, and , 
trained up to the roof, especially on a slope without any guttering, will product* a large 
quantity of fruit. A very old vine at Hampton Court, in England, is reputed to bear over 
2,000 bunches annually, and, having seen tile vine, 1 believe this quite within the mark. 
Surely with care and a good climate we could get 100 bunches from an old established and 
well-trained vine. Do not attempt too much at first. A single vine or fruit-tree well 

attended to will pay better than a dozen neglected. In 1894 my garden only « on ered an 
area of 2£ chains, yet the produce, besides a good supply of vegetables, was 20ewt grapes, 
llcwt. tomatoes, and over G0U cucumbers. There were three plums, two quinces, 
four peaches, two nectarines, two lemons, and one orange in profitable bearing, the lemons 
being of very high qutility, and took fiist prize wherever shown. Besides the cost of the trees 
and vines, w hich is very small, 1 spent £1*5 in sinking a well, erecting tanks, windmill, &e. 
There was also the cost of erecting high w ire netting round the garden, fixing alarm bells and 
other appliances to prevent the fruit from being stolen. This has la*en the greatest discourage¬ 
ment to me, and the thieving of fruit should be put down by means of heavy fines or imprison¬ 
ment , as it is a serious evil. 

A good discussion followed, the members being of opinion that, if water were 
plentiful and the position good, u windmill was the best for raising water. Mr. 
Herdc said he had one vine trained on Iris verandah which last year set 150 
bunches, but owing to the severity of the season they did not all mature. 


Arden Yale, May 2. 

Present—Messrs. A Hunnemarm (Chairman), M. Eckert, M. Searle, F. 
Schuttloffel, A. W. Flicker, L. Warren, P. Starr, D. Licbich, E. II. Warren 
(Hon. Sec.), and se\eral visitors. 

SnEEr.—Mr. B. J. Stocks, of Willochra, contributed the following paper on 
“ Notes on Sheep-farming on a Small Scale ” :— 

When stalling, secure 100 or more good, strong-woolled ewes, o to 0 years old, say in Octo¬ 
ber or November. At this time the sheep would fetch 3s. to da. per head. At 5 or G years, if 
with good, sound mouth, they are most suitable for farmers to breed from. Put the rams with the 
flock In January, about one to every fifty ewes, and you should get a 90 per cent, lambing in 
June if the rams are in good condition. June will generally be best month here for lambing, 
though if you have good feed and water April would pay well, as the lambs would come in 
earlier. June lambs in an ordinary season, with good dry grass or stubble, will keep fat and 
in good condition up to February and March, when they fetch best prices in Adelaide. They 
should weigh about 301bs., and fetch 0s. to 7s. net, if prime. A 3 to 5 year old ram is most 
suitable for flock purposes, and should be separated from the ewes quite a month before lamb¬ 
ing. A 6 to 6 year old ewe should cut 71bs. of clean wool if on good feed. The grower can 
rely on 5d. to fi$d. per lb., or 3s. per sheep, and very often more. The most suitable time to 
shear is about September or October, before the grass seeds, burs, &c., ripen. Any dry or 
defective ewes should be culled and specially marked at shearing time, and used for ration 
purposes. 1 jambs should be weaned at four months, or earlier if green food is available. Tail 
them at one month, leaving two joints; put a mixture of Stockholm tar and turps on the cut \ 
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never use kerosine. In cutting ram lambs, slit the purse instead of cutting it off. To keep up the 
number and improve the quality of the flock, get an experienced man to select the best of the 
young ewes each year for breeding purposes. Where dogs are plentiful yarding is necessary, 
tut the sheep should bo lot out before sunrise, and yarded at night. A good brush roomy 
yard on a slopo or rise, with a good netting fence around will protect from cold winds and 
dogs. If possible have small paddocks, and make them sheep* proof. 

Vegetable-Guowing. —Mr. P. Starr read a short paper on this subject He 
advocated early varieties. Cabbage, cauliflower, and onion seed should be 
sown in nursery beds about the middle of March, so as to have plants ready for 
planting out at* first rains. A thin coat of old manure over the seed is beneficial. 
Early York cabbage and Early London cauliflower were about the best. If 
water is to be had, plenty of decayed manure should be put in the cabbage 
beds. Hefore transplanting, saturate the nursery bed so as to cause the earth 
to stick to the rootR. In planting, trim the roots and tops of onions. If water 
is handy an early bed of turnips will be found useful; the tops will be ready 
within the month. When the rain does come, peas, carrots, turnips, &c , 
should be planted by every farmer A good discussion followed. Mr. E. 
Venning recommended a little clay being mixed in the nursery bed, as the soil 
will then adhere better to the roots when transplanting. Members said they 
found tomatoes were not a great success if hard water is used. 

Exchange of Seeds. —Mr. Fricker suggested an exchange of flower seeds 
between the members of the Bureau, the Central Bureau acting as the medium 
of exchange. [This would entail a lot of expense and work for very little 
result. Good reliable flower seeds are very cheap, and by se>eral neighbors 
combining to purchase a small lot the individual expense would cost little more 
than the expenses of carrying out an exchange between different members, 
besides which many of the best kinds of flowering plants require a lot of 
attention to keep up the standard, which can only be given by a professional 
or an experienced amateur.— Gen, Sec.] 


Woodside, April 23. 

Present—Messrs. C. W. Fowler (in chair), J. C. Pfeiffer, E. Esau, J, 
Caldwell, jun., A. S. Hughes, and G. F. Lauterbach (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Wheat. —Mr. Jno. Hutchens sent the following paper on “Seed 
Wheat — 

Seed wheat should be properly cleaned before sowing. It is far better to give the broken 
grains, drake, oats, &c., to the fowls or pigs than to bow them, as there is always enough 
rubbish in the land without sowing more. When procuring seed it is very necessary to know 
that it does not come from too dry a climate. Seed grown on a dry sandy soil, and in a dry 
donate, has such thin bran that when sown in a wet climate, and in wet soil, the bran is very 
likely to burst before the grain has time to germ, and the result is a failure. I have known 
many failures on this account; but, on the other hand, with sped taken from a wet (dimate to 
a drier one no danger will occur. A change of seed is often recommended, but my experience 
is that seed, especially wheat, is all the better to he acclimatised. I have sown the same seed 
on the same! land for many years, and with good results; and I would recommend every 
funner to grow his own seed as much as possible. 

The reed must be properly pickled before sowing, to prevent smut. It is far better to grow 
a head of wheat than to grow a head of smut, even for hay. Some people say that they have 
tried pickling, and they had as much stnuf as if they did not pickle; but I am sure this is due 
to carelessness in pickling. There is an objection to pickling on account of the trouble and 
time. It lakes very little time and trouble to pickle a large quantity of wheat if done on the 
floor by putting a few bags down at u time, aud sprinkling aud stirring two or three times in 
order to get all the grains wet. Another way, ami easier one, is to get a cask large enough to 
dip a bag, or half hug, at a time, and draw out by means of a lever. An easy way to prepare 
the pickle is to take the required quantity of water, eay 2^galls, to each bag of wheat to be 
pickled, put it in a cask, take about from }lb. to lib. of bluestone for each bag of wheat, put 
the bluestone in an old bran bag, and bang it in the water. In about two hours it will be all 
dissolved, thus doing away with boiling, pounding, or soaking, in hot water. 

Considerable discussion followed, members generally agreeing with the 
opinions expressed in the paper. 
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Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at Mr. Hughes* farm, near 
Woodside, the members inspecting the homestead and surroundings. They 
were especially pleased with the buildings, there being a large galvanized iron 
shed to hold 100 tons of hay, and containing, besides a chaffcutter, the silo pit, 
wagons, and implements all being under the same roof. A very substantial 
cowshed, constructed of sawn redguin timber, with iron roof, has accommo¬ 
dation for twenty cows. Members generally considered the homestead one of 
most conveniently arranged, and the farm one of the best kept in the district 
Mr Hughes stated that although the first outlay on the buildings was heavy, 
the benefits derived from them amply repaid this expense in a \ery short time. 
The Government Jersey bull “The Baron,” was much admired, members 
being of opinion that his presence would be of distinct advantage to the 
district A seed-drill was at work drilling in wheat and sheep manure in a 
satisfaetory manner. Mr. Hughes said the manure was gathered on his sheep 
run, and sifted by means of a sieve invented by himself before being put in the 
drill. lie had 15 to 20 tons prepared in this way. 


Willunga, May 7. 

Present—Messrs. T. Atkinson (Chairman), W. J. Binney, Dr. Counter, 
Jno. Binney, J. A. Jacobs, A. Slade, W. J. Blacker, M.P., Jno. Allen, and C. 
Bray (Hon. Sec.) 

CiiantMAN,—Mr. Atkinson tendered his resignation as Chairman on account 
of ill health. Members legretted the necessity for this action, and passed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Atkinson for his services since the inception of the 
Branch Mr W. J. Blacklei, M P., was appointed chairman. 

Seed Experiments —Mr. W. J. Binney reported on experiments with 
Bureau seeds, and tabled samples of Red and White Kaffir corn and Russian 
sunflower of very good growth. The Hon. Secretary reported that at the school 
plots Kaffir corn from South Australian seed grew' bin. taller than from 
imported seed, both being sown on the same day under exactly similar treat¬ 
ment. 

“ Soi t ksops.” —Messrs. Binney reported that some years ago they treated 
patches of this weed (Oxalis cernua) with a thick dressing of salt, and since 
then had been able to grow nothing on the patches. The) asked if anyone 
could ad\ise how to bring back the land to fertility. Dr. Counter said a com¬ 
pound of arsenic was better than salt for destroying this weed, as it did not 
injure the soil. [Piobably the most economical way of conecting the mistake 
would he to manure heavily with good rotted stable manure, and grow mangolds 
for two or three seasons. Mangolds icmove a lot of salt fiom the soil. To 
destroy u soursops” the best way is to either keep the surface constantly stirred, 
or break it up and turn pigs on. The pigs are very fond of the bulbs, and will 
root out nearly all.— Gen. Sec.]. 


Kanmantoo, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. T, Hair (Chairman), J. Downing, J. Hair, J. Mullins, 
A. Hair, and W. G. Mills (Hon. See.). 

New Apple Pest. —Mr. Downing tabled specimens of a n*w weevil which 
was attacking his stored fresh apples. They eat a small hole in the fruit, and 
the apples went had in a very snort time. He had lost a lot of apples through 
their ravages. They were very like the wheat weevil in appearance, but much 
larger. 
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Pyap, April 80. 

Present—Messrs. B. T. H Cox (in chair), T.Teale, W. Axon, K. F. Huselius, 
J. Holt, H. Mills, E. Robinson, C. Billett, F. Muirhead, A. J. Broeklehurst, 
W. C. Rodgers (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Tijee Ltjcehne. —Mr. Broeklehurst reported that he had very strong plants 
of this fodder, 4ft. to 5ft. high, from seed sown about two years ago. Members 
stilted that grass seeds planted last spring and left to nature had not yet 
germinated. 

Sweet Potatoes. —Mr. Broeklehurst tabled sweet potatoes, about 31bs. 
weight. From five plants he got 451bs. of tubers. The plants were put in in 
August, about 4in. deep, in unmanured land. If properly manured they would 
yield very heavily here. If planted in August they require forcing, but in 
September tlie plants will grow without any artificial heat. Mr. Husclius said 
he had tried feeding sweet potato tops to his cow, with the result that the flow 
of milk had increased. She was nearly dry when he started the experiment, 
but at first milking gave an increase of half a pint, which was gradually 
increased. There was no taint perceptible in the milk. Mr. Tcale considered 
the tubers profitable for pig-feeding. One member stated that he got 18Jlbs. 
from one plant, and I71bs. from another. 

Pig Complaint. —Mr Husclius said some young pigs on the settlement 
sh wed large scabs on their bodies, and appeared generally out of health. They 
were turned out with others, suckled from another sow, and soon improved in 
condition, the scabs disappearing. Members appeared to be of opinion that 
in-breeding was the cause of the complaint. 


Robertstown, May 4. 

Present—Messrs N. Westphalen (Chairman), W. Mosey, sen., W. Armstrong, 
A. Day, A. Rhode, H. Rhode, A. Preusker, and S. Carter (Hon. See.). 

Business.— Some discussion took place on the forthcoming Congress in 
Adelaide. Other business of local importance was transacted, and programme 
of future meetings arranged. 


Water vale, May 8. 

Present—Messrs. C. A. Sobels (Chairman), J. Thomas, W. Leithbridge, S. 
Solly, W. Field, E. Treloar, H. Beck, and E. E. Sobels (Hon Sec.). 

Sowing Wheat. —Considerable discussion took place on the relative merits 
and demerits of the seed-drill and seed*sower. No decision was arrived at; 
but members suggested that the matter might be discussed at the forthcoming 
Congress in September. 

# Codlin Moth. —The outbreak of codlin moth at Clare came in for con¬ 
sideration. Members were greatly disappointed that the pest bad by some 
means been introduced into a clean district, and thought it would discourage 
growers from extending their gardens. The Watervale district is, as far as 
known, quite free from the pest, and members hope that full precautions will 
be taken to prevent the further spread of the pest, . 
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Petersburg, May 7. 

Present—Messrs. W. Miller (Chairman), W. Heithersay, H. Earle, and J. 
Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —The Chairman suggested that the Congress meetings should be 
held in the evenings, as delegates generally had a press of other work during 
the daytime. 

Sugaroumh. —The Hon. Secretary said that in the discussions at previous 
meeting on cultivation of sugargum, the question of topping had not been 
mentioned. He wished to know if it was advisable to top trees planted in the 
streets and other places where they are required for shelter and not for timber. 
Mr. Heithersay I hough t it advisable to top the trees when about 16ft. high; 
they should also be trimmed to keep them evenl) balanced. Mr. Earle agreed, 
but tlic Chairman doubted whether it would have much effect as far as shade 
was concerned, as the trees naturally have but few leaves in proportion to their 
size. 

Cattle Complaints. —The lion. Secretary reported that the Chief Inspector, 
of Stock, with the General Secretary, had visited Mr. Cochrane’s farm, and 
after a careful inspection could find no plants of a nature likely to have caused 
the death of so many cattle. Mr. Valentine attributed the deaths to complaints 
of the digestive organs caused by innutritious feed, and regretted the local 
inspector had not had an opportunity of making a post-mortem examination of 
any of the cows. If more cattle were put on the land and were taken ill, he 
would have the matter thoroughly investigated. As preventive treatment he 
would recommend that any cattle brought on to the farm should be given a 
tonic. Mix dry lib. sulphate of iron, 21 bs. sulphur, 20lbs salt, and 401bs. 
bone meal. Give each animal half a pannicanful of this in the feed two or 
three times a week at first, increasing the quantity by degrees to a full pannican 

Poison Plant. —Mr. Parkinson, of Paratoo, forwarded specimens of supposed 
poison plant. To be forwarded to Central Bureau. [This is a dwarf form 
of Euphorbia eremophila, reputed to be poisonous to stock, but is rarely eaten 
by them.— Gen. Sec.] 


Golden Grove, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. T. G. McPharlin (Chairman), S. A. Milne, J. 11. Smart, 
F. Buder, J. McEwin, W. J. Rhen, A. Roberts, H. P. Day, Jno. Ross, and 
Alexander Harper (Hon. Sec.) 

Deep Cultivation. —The Hon. Secretary initiated a discussion on the effect 
deep cultivation of the hill slopes would have in regard to the washing away 
of the soil, which is a very serious matter in this neighborhood, not only in 
the loss of soil, but through breakages of machinery at harvest time. He 
contended that by breaking up the soil and allowiug the water readier access 
to the subsoil there would be much less of this washing away of the land 
during prolonged and heavy rain. Generally most of their wheatfields are 
represented by a few inches of cultivated soil overlying a hard, smooth, and 
often inclined plane, or hard pan, which is almost a complete bar to the down¬ 
ward course of moisture during an emergency; consequently the surface soil 
soon reaches the point of saturation and washes away. An animated discussion, 
embracing the whole principle of deeper cultivation, ensued, members being 
fairly divided in their opinions. Those against the practice were not opposed 
to it as a rational procedure so much as because they were of opinion that any 
advantages gained would be outweighed by the increased cost of cultivation. 
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Meadows, May 3. 

. Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), W. Pearson, W. J. Stone, T. B. 
Brooks, H. V. Wade, W. Collins, G. F. Grigg, W. Nicolle, D. Tester, and W. 
A. Sunman (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress —The following matters were suggested for discussion at Con¬ 
gress : The necessity for effective means being taken to prevent the sale of 
adulterated fertilisers, and the necessity for destruction of mongrel hulls allowed 
to wander at large 

Grafting and Budding.— Mr. Grigg tabled very fine sample of Rome 
Beauty apple, grown on graft put in lust year on a small limb off a,n old tree. 
He said that this was preferable to grafting direct on the large limbs of an 
old tree. There were thirty-four fair-sized apples on the one stem this season. 
He found the newer wood healed over better than the old. With buds he 
follows the same principle; after putting the bud in new wood, cut off the top 
to force growth. Thi«, of course, o tly referred to old trees to be grafted or 
budded. 

Manvres. —Considerable discussion on chemical manures took place, the 
members being of opinion that in this district superphosphate and bonedust 
gave best results. Mr. Pearson said he had purchased a seed-drill, and offered 
to allow members the use of it at a nominal charge. 


Port Pirie, May 3. 

Present—Messrs. E. J. Hector (Chairman), II. B. Welch, W. Smith, P. J. 
Spain, T. Gambrell, G. M. Wright, F. It. Humpris, W. Mallydn, and It. J. 
Ferry (Hon. Sec.). 

Thin Sowing. —Mr. E. J. Hector read the following paper on this 
subject:— 

Nature is always prolific in seeds, and provides for their dispersion by aid of the winds, or 
they are carried away by numerous inserts, biids, and animals, and washed to great distances 
by the streams whkh spioad ovei the plains. Without these aids to dispersion, plants would 
all germinate close to the parent stem, crowd and ehoke one another, exhaust the nutriment 
of the spot, and dwindle away, becoming each year more and more diminutive, until they 
would become too weak to produce seed, and finally decay and be lost for ever. As it is a 
good season matures myiiads of seeds, the major portion of which are consumed hv animals, 
birds, and injects, yet a sufficient supply always remains on the soil to replenish it with such 
a thi"k herbage that most of the plants are choked out of existence to make room for the more 
robust. Our northern countiy is sometimes visited by copious summer rains which cause 
premature germination of seeds, producing plants only to be burnt up by the hot sun ; and one 
would have thought that this unseasonable germination of grasses and herbage would have loft 
no seed to renew our winter pastures. Droughts have occurred in the Far North for three 
years, the earth has been swept clean end bare of all the vestiges of seed, and it seemed as if 
the country would always remain a de&ort. Not so, no sooner has a good rain come in either 
of these instances than the ants and other insects could be seon busily carrying out their seeds 
from their underground stores and distributing them over the surface, which soon became 
covered with verdure. The cultiralot of the soil can distribute his seed in a far more regular 
manner than Nature, and can adjust the quantity exactly to the fertility and condition of the 
soil. If he puts on too little seed, he cannot expect a full crop; if, on the contrary, an excess 
of seed is sown, overcrowding of the plants causes them to choke and rob each other of the 
necessary moisture and nutiiment, and to produce smaller and less valuable seeds. It is most 
important to sow the proper amount of seed, which is between these two extremes. This 
must have been wcllknown to the ancients, for we read of Isaac sowing and reaping a 
hundredfold, St. Maik says— “ Good seed sown in good ground is said to produce in some 
places thirtyfold, forty, fifty, and even a hundredfold/' Another says a hundredfold was 
s aped in Garada in Syria, and in Byzantium in Africa. Pliny, the great Homan authority, 
rays 400 stalks of wheat from one gram wore sent to the Emperor Augustus, and that he has 
seen the soil of this field which, when dry, the stoutest oxen could not plough, but after rain 
it was opened by a share drawn by a wretohed ass on one side and an ola woman on the other. 
If we look at what Nature is doing, we invariably find that the beet and strongest plants 
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producing the most and finest seed of every species are isolated, have plenty of space for their 
development, and that wherever plants grow thickly together the seed is less prolific and more 
diminutive. These considerations should incline us in cultivation to en rather on the side of 
thin sowing. 

Taking the wheat plant for example in England, “ Loudon” recommends upon well-prepared 
land 2bush., or about 1201bs., which he calls a thin sowing. In Prance, the compiler of 

La Maison Rustique n advocates 801bs, per acre sown broadcast, or oue-lhird of this when 
drilled or dibbled Sin to Oin. apart. In South Australia the quantity sown per acre varies 
from COlbs. to 3011s. per acre, the average being about 4511m. Let us sec how thick this will 
sow an acre broad* ast if it is evenly distributed as it should lie. An acre of land contains 
43,560 sq. ft. I have carefully weighed and counted the grains contained in lib. of Medea 
wheat, a large-grained wheat harvosted in 1897, and counted 5,250 grains, which multiplied 
by 4olbs. gives 236,250 grains, and divided by the square feet in an acre shows five grains 
and a fraction per square toot, which is more than double as thick as it ought to bo if every 
seed germinated. If we are to believe the most successful author ties who adopt the mode of 
dibbling or of drilling, the best results without subsequent cultivation are obtained by putting 
in the grains at least Gin. apart. In Belgium and in England the heaviest crops of the finest 
and largest grain have been produced by dibbling. *Hallett’s famous Pedigree wheat, which 
surpassed evtry other wheat in England twenty or thirty years ago, was grown by dibbling 
quarter of a bushel or L r )lb«. of seed per acre, and by selection of the finest ears 80bush. 
being no uncommon yield, which, by the way, boats the ancients* hundredfold, as it is 320 
fold. Other considerations determine the amount to be sown, such as the fertility of the soil, 
its state of cultivation, the exact period of sowing, whether early or late, the number of 
robbers in the shape of ants, mice, grain-eating birds, Ac., the quality of the seed, and the 
percentage destroyed by pickling. Broadcast sowing, however well done, cannot give the 
same results as dibbling or drilling, even with the best cultivation, for, in addition to the 
losses by faulty grains from the stripper, there will be very considerable losses by too deep 
burying or not covering it at all, and depredations by insects, birds, and mice. But I will 
assume that the average loss does not exceed 50 per cent, from all these chums, that is to say, 
one-half the seed is lost and one-half the seed will grow. Now' I have shown by all the best 
authorities in dibbling and drilling that wheat planted bin. apart has been the most prolific, 
and, allowing this space, it will only take 33Jibs, or, say, 34lbs. of wheat sown carefully 
broadcast per a-re to give the best results, assuming that 50 p* r cent, of it grows and leaches 
maturity. The reason why wheat sow n thinly gives a better return is that each plant has 
more soil to sustain it with moisture and soluble nutriment; there is no choking of one plant 
by another, and less struggle for existence, for it is wcllknown that there is no weed so great 
an enemy to any plant as another of the same species crowded against it And the scanty 
rainfall of our northern areas emphasises this argument, for the thicker the crop the sooner 
does it exhaust the moisture and prematurely ripen its seed, or, woise still, blight or die. I 
purpose on a future occasion to pursue this subject, and to give results of some experiments in 
other cereals and lueern sowing, w hich I have made m the Pirie district. 

Mr. Welsh was rather averse to thin sowing of wheat in this district owing 
to the severe winds which prevail at harvest time and the patchy, unequal 
nature of the soil. Mr. Wright also opposed thin sowing, owing to the scanty 
rainfall. He thought jbush. per acre about the best quantity to sou. Mr. Spain 
agreed, and strongly recommended the use of the seed-drill. Mr. Mallyon 
supported Mr. Hector’s statement, while Mr. Smith said he sowed 301bs. of 
Carmichael's Eclipse wheat per acre last jseason, and reaped Shush, per acre. 
Mr. Iiumphris said throughout his experience lie had got best results from thin 
sowing. On sandy soil 20ibs. per acre was enough. He had seen in thin- 
sown patches, in the early days, single plants bearing as many as 160 heads of 
wheat. A great deal, however, depended on the soil, as on certain soils much 
better results were obtained from moderately thick sowing. The general 
opinion of members was in favor of thin sowing in preference to thick. 


Fixmiss, May 2. 

Present—Messrs, T. Collett (Chairman), W. W. Heatli, A. Willcoek, H. 
Longrehr, and 9, Collett (Hon. Sec.). 

Cokoe*ss.—M r. Heath suggested that at the forthcoming Congress the 
subject of manures and their action on different crops might be discussed. 
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Lyndoch, May 18. 

Present—Messrs. H. Kennedy (Chairman), W. J. Springbett, A. Springbett, 
M. Burge, and J. Mitchell (lion. Sec.). 

Obange Tbees. —Mr. W. J. Springbett said that last year his orange trees 
looked so bad that he thought of grubbing them out, but he cut some of them 
back to the forks in September, with the result that they have produced new 
branches about 6ft. long, and are now looking quite vigorous, although they 
have had no irrigation during summer. The others that were not cut back are 
looking very sickly, and he proposes to cut them back also about, September 
next. 


Forest Bange, May 5. 

Present—Messrs. J. Vickers (Chairman), A. Green, J. G. Rogers, H. Oaldi- 
cott, II. E. Townsend, J. Cherry man, G. Monks, J. Green, J. Sharpe, J. 
Caldwell, S. A. Collins, and R. M. Ilackett (Hon. Sec.). 

Fruit Fly. —It was carried unanimously that this Branch is pleased to 
notice the prompt action taken by the Central Bureau [and the Department 
of Agriculture— Gen. Sec.] to prevent the introduction of the fruit fly in 
bananas, &c. 

Potato Cultivation. —Mr. J. Green read the following paper:— 

Good, rich, dark, loamy soils are best for potatoes, and if new all the better; but if new 
soil is not available it may be necessary to use plenty of manure. The light-colored soils 
sometimes become dusty, and then light crops result. Stable manure is best, but bonudust is 
good. Not more than two crops of potatoes should be grown successively upon the same 
ground. They do well after a crop of cabbage. Where it can be done, the best way is to 
plough and plant the setts in every third furrow, Sin. to 9in. wide and 4in. to 5in. deep, about 
3ft. apart in the furrow. Cut setts are best where the ground is not too wet ; cut to one or 
two eyes. When planted, at once scarify the land with Planet Junior horse hoe, and harrow 
about a fortnight later. If this is done there will be very little booing required when the 
plants are 6in. to 9in. high. Earthing up is needed, because the potatoes grow on the stalk 
above the set, and they are liable to get sun-burned. Every hoeing tendB to keep the moisture in 
the ground. The Planet Junior horse hoe is the best implement for earthing up ; put the two 
mouldboards on the out&ide, but let the three tines remain. The two in front break tho soil, 
and the one behind leaves it in a loose condition, doing better and quicker work than can be 
done with the hand hoe. Tho best time to plant in this locality on land that cannot be 
irrigated is from the middle of September till the end of October. Probably the White Elephant 
is the best variety to plant; they are splendid eating where tho land is not too wot. Seed 
should be changed every year, from the plains, if possible, for October planting, ftnd from our 
own locality if put in earlier. 

Mr. S. A. Collins thought White Elephant the best all-round sort for the 
district, but would plough and plant setts a little deeper. Potatoes for seed 
kept better when green, and second crop come up more quickly. One year he 
planted shoots of Circular Heads with eye attached, and got a good crop. 
Where watered this year potatoes gave good crops. Mr. J, Vickers used kainit 
for one crop, and got good lesults Twenty inches between therotfs was better 
than 27in , as the tops shaded the soil better. When he put setts deeper he 
found potatoes no deeper, and considered 2in. deep enough, then harrow and 
leave for a week before harrowing again. He used 4cwt. kainit with lewt. 
superphosphate; super, by itself goes down too quickly. Hrown’s River did 
no good with him. Had planted setts of other variety when apparently 
shrivelled, and in moist soil had done well. When keeping seed in shed move 
them once a week to check growth. Small seed gives large potatoes and less 
weight of crop. Mr. J, Sharpe some years ago planted a bag of potatoes about 
the size of a pigeon's egg and got a crop, if the land is in good heart* and 
there is enough moisture, there will be a good return. Regent was inferior to 
Magnum Bonum as a second crop. Seed should be kept in a welt-ventilated 
loft. Mr. R. E. Townsend said last year he planted one bag and got a return of 
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fifteen, but this season he put in fourteen bags and got eleven back; seasons 
had the most to do with returns. He ploughed out his crop with a potato 
plough, which was as clean as digging. Mr. G. Monks found 27in. between 
rows and L5in. between setts gave best results—24in. did not give sufficient for 
earthing up. From Jcwt. Beauty of Hebron seed he got 15cwt. good potatoes, 
about 5lbs. to each plant. He advocated use of large setts with only one eye; 
if several eyes are left they will produce a lot of spindly stems. Brown's River 
seed gave him no good results. Mr. J. Cherryman gets better crops from small 
soed than from either large or cut seed. If the ground is in order, one or two 
eyes get the start and the rest die away. Directly roots are formed they draw 
nourishment from the ground. Dig only along the rows, not between the setts. 
White Elephant rots very badly in wet ground. Mr. J. Green, in reply, did not 
think that size of seed was of any account if the ground is favorable. 


Bowhill, April 26. 

Present—Messrs. W. G. F. Plummer (Chairman), J. G. Whitfield, W. 
Towill, A. Dohnt, K. Weyland, J. Waters, J. Gregory, and H. H. Plummer 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Sani> in Horses. —Mr. Whitfield said he thought some of his horses had 
been as badly sanded as they possibly could be without dying. He treated 
them with veterinary homoeopathy, using aconite and nux vomica, and this 
removed the sand, since which the animals have gone to work, have improved 
in appearance, and have sleek coats. Mr. W. Towill read the following 
recommendations from a leaflet on veterinary homoeopathic treatment of 
horses :—Flatulent colic : There is a drum-like distention of the stomach. Use 
nux vomica or ammonium causticum, ten drops every fifteen minutes. Spas¬ 
modic colic: Severe pains, with intervals of ease. Use aconite and nux vomica 
alternately, ten drops every quarter-hour. Costiveness .w* confined bowels: 
Use nux vomica and sulphur alternately, twelve drops every three hours. 
Tympanitis : Horses suffering from effects of wheat, give two buckets of 
water, then ride then! till they sweat freely, but be sure not to let them get 
chilled. Then administer ten drops of aconite four times at intervals of fifteen 
minutes; then give some every hour until pain ceases. 

Combined River Branches Show. —It was resolved to co-operate with 
other river Branches in holding a show of products. 


Port Germein, April 30. 

Present—Messrs. G. Stone (Chairman), J. K. Deer, J. Bows, A. Thomson, 
H. li. Glasson, W. Broadbear, D. Thomson, W. Crettenden, W. Head, and 
H. J. Giuyas (Hon. See.). 

Ciiapf Trade. —Considerable discussion took place on the present unsatis¬ 
factory method of selling chaff, and the bag difficulty. Members thought some 
standard should be fixed as the weight for a bag of chaff, and that the bags 
should in all cases be sold with the chaff, as such a small percentage arc 
returned to the sellers under present arrangements. Members were of opinion 
that united action should be taken by those in the trade to bring about a more 
desirable system than that now in vogue. 

Onions. —Mr. Glasson read a paper on “ Onion Growing, 1 ’ which was well 
discussed. Members were of opinion that owing to deficient rainfall this 
district was not suited to the extensive cultivation of onions. 
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Port Broughton, May 2. 

Present—Messrs. R. W. Bawden (Chairman), J. Harford, J. Barclay, B. 
Excell, E. Dennis, W. Tonkin, H. H. Whittle, W. R. Whittaker, and 8- M. 
Bawden (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying. —It was decided to ask the Dairy Expert to visit the district and 
deliver a lecture on dairying. 

Binder v. Stripper. —Mr. Dennis said last season he cut half of a fifty- 
acre paddock of wheat with the binder, and threshed with Bagshaw header, 
while the other half was stripped. The first portion gave 4bush. o^ grain per 
acre, and the rest 8bush. He was convinced it would not pay to use the header, 
as so much of the grain was left in the short heads in the sheaves. There is 
not such a quick return from the binder, and there is more labor. Mr. Whittle 
said he had had a lot of experience with both binder and stripper, and was sure 
it would not pay to harvest more of the crop wdth the binder than sufficient to 
furnish seed and straw for own requirements. If you carry a stack of headed 
straw over for two or three seasons, it is probable you will find when you want 
to use it that the mice have destroyed it. In a district like this, where most of 
the land is mullenised, and the binder his to be set to cut high to escape the 
stumps, it will never pay to harvest less than a 12bush. crop with the binder. 
It was decided that the members consider it does not pay to use the binder and 
header in this district, the stripper being most profitable. 


Mundoora, May 5. 

Present—Messrs. J. Blake (Chairman), W. Atkinson, R. Harris, W. 
Aitchison, A. McDonald, G. Haines, T. Haines, J. J. Vanstone, W. J. Shearer, 
N. J. Francis, T. Watt, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Stock Complaints. —Several cases of colic amongst horses were reported, 
Bickford’s colic drench having generally been used with satisfactory results. 
Mr. Harris said a few weeks ago a number of his sheep were suffering from 
what he took to be acute indigestion. They got stiff in the fore legs, were 
unable to walk, laid down, and in a few days died. He took a few of the 
animals to the homestead, made a mixture of equal parts of cream of tartar, 
saltpetre, and carbonate of soda, giving each sheep a tablespoonful of the 
mixture in a pint of water two or three times a day. In very bad cases he gave 
one packet of Fpsom salts in addition. He placed the sheep in slings made by 
fastening bagging across the top of a box, so that a little of their weight came 
on their legs. He then placed them on the lee side and close to the stack of 
hay, so that they could help themselves. This treatment was quite effective in 
curing the animals, and he had not lost a single one since. The treatment only 
lasted a few days, when the sheep were again able to join the flock. 


Albert, May 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. Wetherall (Chairman), J. Brewin, G. Haggard, G. Acres, 
H. Lane, T. Cooper, A Struthers, H. Smith (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors, 

Kaffir Corn. —Mr. Lane reported that Kaffir Corn had done very well, and 
was a fairly heavy cropper. He thought it would be very^suitable to plant m 
temporary breakwinds to prevent the sand being blown away during summer 
time. 

Rainfall,— Recorded for April, nil. „ • v 
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Elbow Hill (Franklin Harbor), May 10. 

Inaugural Meeting. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wake (in chair), C. G. Ward, sen., II. Dunn, J. Foulds, 
Jas. Spence, sen., W. Ward, H. T. Styles, J. Elleway, sen.,T. Story, W. Spence, 
W. Beineke, G. Wheeler (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Officers and Rules.— Messrs. Edwin Wake, J.i\, and G. Wheeler were 
elected Chairman and Hon Secretary respectively. The suggested rules for 
conduct of business, furnished by Central Bureau, were read, and, after some 
discussion, adopted in full. 

Bunt.—Mt. Beineke said he was always particular to use only thoroughly 
ripe seed. He never pickled when sowing on dry soil, but always did after 
rain. He preferred to pickle on a good floor in preference to dipping. It was 
not advisable, even if pickled, to sow bunted wheat. Mr. Styles said the soft 
wheats seemed more liable to bunt than the harder kinds. He agreed as to 
danger of sowing unripe grain. Some land seemed more liable to smut than 
others. Mr. Foulds was convinced that they need not fear for the crop if they 
used clean seed and pickled with Bozs. of bluestone to the bag. Other members 
agreed as to the necessity for pickling, Bozs. bluestone in 4galls, water to the 
bag of wheat being favored, and that even “ smutty ” grain,if thoroughly pickled 
could be sown without danger. On a vote being taken as to the best mode of 
pickling, the majority favored using the pickle once only and on a good floor. 

Ophthalmia. —Mr. Foulds reported his bullocks were suffering from some 
complaint causing a blue scum over the eye and frothing at the mouth. Mr. 
W. Spence said he had several cows and bullocks similarly attacked, and had 
tried several remedies, but found nothing so satisfactory as ordinary 44 eye¬ 
water.” [Bathe the eyes three times a day with lozs. tincture of opium in a 
quart of water. If possible keep the animals in the shade. If opium is not 
readily obtainable, use sulphate of zinc lotion. — Gen. Sec.] 

Weed. —Attention was directed to the fact that stinkwort had been intro¬ 
duced into the district and was beginning to spread. It was decided to 
consider the matter at next meeting. 


Cherry Gardens, May 10. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wright (Chairman), T. Jacobs, C. Lewis, J. Lewis, G. 
Hicks, W. Nicholls, J. Potter, S. Richards, J, Metcalf, R. Gibbins, G. Brumby, 
J. Choate, C. Ricks (Hon. Soc.), and four visitors. 

Congress, —Three members promised to attend forthcoming Congress, and 
Mr. Ricks said he would endeavor to prepare a paper on “ Intense Culture as it 
affects the Farm and Dairy.” 

“Soursops.” —Mr. Gibbins asked how to destroy this wced(Oxalis cornua). 
Members were of opinion that the best way to get rid of them was to turn pigs 
on lo the land. Mr. C. Lewis said fowls would also eat the bulbs, and even 
the despised sparrow would do the same. 

Potatoes, —Mr, Gibbins advised planting potatoes in early spots free from 
frost. Early Rose, Beauty of Hebron, and White Elephant were the best sorts. 
As soon as the plants show through the ground, give a top-dressing of super¬ 
phosphate, and then hoe it in, 

Algerian Oats. —Mr. Potter asked whether it was advisable to sow 
Algerian oats for hay. Mr. Gibbins said be had grown this oat, and cut it in 
different stages from green to ripe; but his cattle would not touch it unless 
almost starved. He advised members not to sow Algerian oats, but to put in 
Champion oats. 
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Separated Milk. —In reply to question members stated that from lOgalls. 
of milk put through the separator, Bgalls. of skim milk should he obtained* 
Branch Show. —It was decided to hold the Annual Branch Show on 
March 16, 1899. [Will other Branches please note this date, so as to avoid 
any clashing with similar engagements.— Gen. Sec.] 


Boothby, May 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Whyte (Chairman), E. Bradley, T. Robinson, H. S. 
Robinson, F. Mills, J. A. Foulds, M. Leonard, R. Chaplin, J. Bell, It. M. B. 
Whyte (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Wheat Experiments. — Mr. W, T. Mortlock, M.P., forwarded samples of 
new wheat, imported by him from Europe, for trial. Each of the members 
undertook to give these wheats a trial, a vote of thanks being Accorded to Mr. 
Mortlock for his gift. Tho Chairman distributed seed of a new variety of 
wheat called Pike’s Excelsior. 

Field Trial. —It was decided to endeavor to arrange for a field trial of the 
seed drills in the district. 

Vermin-proof Fencing. —A long discussion took place on the erection of 
the proposed new dog-proof fence around the distinct of Franklin Harbor, the 
members generally being in favor of the scheme. 


Orroroo, May 7. 

Present—Messrs. S. Roberts (Chairman), J. Jamieson, M. Oppermann, G. 
Matthews, II. Coulter, E. D. Kirkland, and T. II. P. Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Conference. -Members agreed to support suggestion of Appila-Yarrowie 
Branch that the postponed Conference of Northern Branches should be held at 
Gladstone at an early date. 

Paper. —Considerable discussion took place on paper on “ Should the State 
make Mechanics ? ” read at previous meeting by Mr. Matthews. Members 
generally agreed with the opinions expressed in the paper. 


Onetree Hill, May 8. 

Present—Messrs. F. Barritt (Chairman), F. Bowman, J. S. Harvey, T. S. 
Harvey, J. Hogarth, J. Flower, F. L. Ifould, A. Thomas, A. Adams, and J. 
Clucas. 

Asphodel. —The Chairman referred to the spread of this weed (Asphodelus 
fistulosus, or wild onion) in many parts. Members stated it bad not yet 
appeared in this district, though a small patch was growing near Gawler. 

Artesian Waters.— Mr. Hogarth read an interesting paper on artesian 
boring, describing his own experiences in search of artesian water, the different 
drills used, their methods of working, cost, &c. He believed his firm was the 
first in South Australia to obtain artesian water by boring, as over twenty years 
ago they obtained water at a depth of 140ft. The water from our South 
Australian bores was generally too brackish for irrigation purposes, but he 
believed better water would be obtained by deeper sinking, as in Queensland: 
Considerable discussion took place on cost of plant, accidents* working 
operations* &c. 
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Lyrup, May 3. 

Present—Messrs. A. Thomett (Chairman), D. Thayne, A. Pomeroy, l). J, 
Bennett. W. Healy, P. Brown, A. Weaver, E. Layton, F. E. Chick, T. Nolan, 
O. Klemm, W. H. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and two visitor. 

Experiments. —Mr. H. Downer tabled samples of Beauty of Hebron and 
Flour Ball potatoes, grown on very heavy land, unmanured. The soil was 
simply broken up and exposed to the weather for a little time before planting. 
The tubers averaged 8in. to 9in. in circumference. Members were of opinion 
that the Flour Ball was the best for this district. Mr. Pomeroy tabled samples 
of apples/Japanese date plum, wheat, and grasses. The wheat was'/Dart’s 
Imperial variety, being second crop 3ft. high, sown in December and irrigated; 
a very fair sample. The grasses were from Bureau seed, and he reported as 
follow8 on the specimens tabled:—Mitchell grass (Astrcbla triticoides and A. 
pectinata), 1ft. 3in. and 2ft. high; the former a very good fodder and superior 
to the latter. Tall Gramma grass, Black Gramma, Red Gramma, all hardy 
perennials, about 3ft. 6in. high, free seeders. Blue Gramma, 4ft. high, much 
finer than others. Switch grass, 3ft. high ; Bushy Blue Stem, 4ft., both well 
flagged. Wild Rye (Elymus virginicus), ‘2ft. high, sweet-smelling grass, very 
soft and dense. Wheat grass (Agropyron acutum), 2ft. high, very dense. Two 
hardy perennial grasses, names unknown, 1ft. Gin. and 2ft. Gin. high, good 
fodders. 

FttiriT Pests. — Mr. Chick tabled plant of strawberry attacked by disease 
supposed to be strawberry-leaf blight. The description and remedies given in 
pamphlet issued by the New Zealand Department of Agriculture were read and 
discussed. Mr. Pomeroy said ho had frequently seen the same disease in 
England and Australia, but it did nut appear to affect the fruit. Mr. Thayne 
said one of his plum trees was being destroyed by white ants. 


Redhill, May 9. 

Present—Messrs. F. Wheaton (Chairman), A. A. Robertson, H. Darwin 

S. II. Treloar, D. Steele, R. H. Siviour, G. Wheaton, L. R. Wake, and 

T. McDonald (Hon. Sec.). 

Sowing Machines. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on “ Broadcast 
Seed-sower i\ Seed-drill,” of which the following is the substance :— 

In these days of keen competition, extensive cultivation, and low prices, it is highly 
necessary that we should cultivate our lands on the most improved principles, using such 
machinery as will best repay for their use. In farm machinery, as in most other things, thore 
has been a gradual evolution during the last twenty or thirty veal's. If we go back thirty 
years, the unfortunate farmer bad to carry tho seed in a vessel of some description, distributing 
u with his bands as he tramped over tho rough ground, this being both lmrd work and slow. 
Then carts were brought into requisition, from which the sower broadcasted the seod with his 
hands as before, which made the work much easier and somewhat faster. Later on, broadcast 
sow'mg-maohinea were invented, and although they may have been rather crude and imperfect 
at first, they have since been improved in various ways* so that now r broadcast seed-sowers are 
capable of doing good work, both as to quantity and quality, and at a price within the reach 
of almost every farmer. It was some years before prejudice was sufficiently overcome to 
alldw some farmers to uso a machine for seed-sowing, in fact there arc some now who consider 
that they can beat any machine by band-casting. A considerable numbor of seed-drills are 
now used, and machines of various makers are in the market. As a machine for distributing 
manure on the land, there is no doubt that the drill stands alone, but as a seed-sowing machine 
the question is open to debate. In the first place the price, £40, is beyond what a great many 
farmers can afiofd. Four broadcast machines Can be bought for that price. Hut, on the other 
hand, if by using a drill a |huah. of seed can be saved on every acre sown—and I believe 
such is the case—then the fanner who drills 250 acres saves in one season 02busk., which, 
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at 3s. 6(1. per bush , amounts to £10 17s. In three years the saving would more than cover 
the extra cost of the drill. Then in the matter of draught, two horses are required to work 
the broadcast machine, whereas the drill requires three. In the matter of dispatch, the broad* 
cast would come off best, as I believe about twenty actes per day is the most that the drill 
can accomplish. Considerably more thun this can be sown with the broadcast; but where 
fallow has been well prepared, and ready for the seed, the drill will then compare more 
favorably, because after you have gone over your land with the drill you have finished, but 
in the other case, after broadcasting, you have yet to go over the same ground with <your 
harrows. Even on land where early lain bad made the rubbish come up well previous to 
seeding, you must a« arify before broadcasting and harrow afterwards, but in drilling, the drill 
acts as a scarifier; but if you harrow afterwards theie would not be much difference in the 
two systems. Wtar and tear is considerable in tbe broadcast machines, owii% to the great 
speed required ; the distributor in particular is very liable to wear, no matter of wbat metal it 
is made. I cannot claim to know much about the mechanism of the drill, but I don’t think 
the wear and tear will he to great as in the broadcast machines. Some points of advantage in 
the diill are— (I) a saving in the quantity of seed ; (*2) covering the seed at a uniform depth, 
which prevents birds, ants, and mice from carrj ing off a quantity, which they do when it has 
been sown broadcast; (3) it must be an advantage for the germinated seed to be well covered. 
1 don’t think the plant can thrive and unituie ho well if it germinates on top of the ground or 
when only half covered; (4) when the weather is boisterous broadcasting is difficult, but 
drilling is not affected thereby. It sometimes happens that after having sown a poition of 
land broadcast, a sudden change in the weather w ith heavy rain comes on, and it may be 
several days before you can get on the land; in the meantime the seed has germinated. This 
mischief is escaped in drilling, as it matters not how soon rain comes, as the seed is properly 
covered. Teams of four and rix heavy horses tramping over the land after the seed has been 
sown is scarcely beneficial, this also does not take place where the drill is used. 

Considerable discussion followed. Mr Robertson thought the great point with 
the drill was that the seed was put in at any depth required, and properly 
covered. The w r ear aud tear would, he thought, be as great as with the broad¬ 
cast sower. Mr. Wake said the advantages of the drill more than compensated 
for the extra cost, &c. Mr. Treloar considered, as a seed sower alone, the drill 
would pay better to use than the broadcast sower. Other members agreed. 


Maitland, May 7. 

Present—Messrs. 0. F. G. Heinrich (Chairman), T. Bowman, II. Pitcher, 
J. Hill, O. Treasure, J. Smith, J. S. McLeod, C. E. Moody, A. Jarrett, and C. 
W. Wood (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress.— Members suggested the following subject for discussion at the 
forthcoming Congress of the Bureau:—What commercial feitilisers should be 
used alternately on land required to be continuously cropped with cereals for at 
least three crops. 

Manures. —Considerable discussion took place on the best use of farmyard 
manure. Members were generally of opinion that, as but a small quantity can 
be produced on the farm, the best use for it would be to have one or two small 
paddocks that could be manured with it and cropped for green feed or hay. 
Mr. Hill wished to know if there was any drill capable of putting in a mixture 
of farmyard and other manures. £ Unless the manure were thoroughly rotted 
and sifted it could not be used.with any drill, and even in that condition 
would be almost an impossibility to put on enough farmyard manure to be of 
any real service.— Gen. Sec.] 

Silage. —Mr. Hill tabled splendid sample of sweet pit silage, on which his 
cows were doing well. 

Officers. —The following officers were elected for ensuing yearChairman> 
Mr, H. Pitcher, J.P.; Vice-chairman, Mr. J. Hill; Hon. Sec,, Mr, C. W ? 
Wood; Assistant Secretary, Mr. J. 8. McLeod. 
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Mylor, May 7. 

Present—-Messrs. W. H. Hughes (Chairman), P. Probert, W. Nicholls, S. 
Roebuck, F. G. Wilson, B. J. Oinns, J. Rosser, S. Pearce, W. T. EPiott, 8. 
W. Jackman, R. S. Mundy, T. Mundy, Jno. Roebuck* W. G Clough (Hon. 
Sec.), and seventeen visitors. 

Gumming of Cherry Trees. —This matter was again discussed, and it 
was decided to ask Mr. Oinns to read a paper on the subject at the Hills Con¬ 
ference in October. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Probert tabled large samples of potatoes grown with the 
aid of Kangaroo Island guano ; also white mustard, 2ft, Gin. high, being only 
six weeks’ growth. It made a good fodder and was much earlier than barley. 
Mr. Oinns tabled good sample of Crookneck squash. 

Codlin Moth.—M r, Probert urged that united action should be taken to 
prevent the introduction of the codlin moth to this district. The gardens 
around Stirling were badly infested, but very little was being done to check the 
spread of the pest. It was decided to bring the matter under the notice of the 
Inspector of Fruit. 


Lipson, May 7. 

Present—Messrs. F. S, Potter (Chairman), G. Provis, E. I). Swaffer, J. 
Wishart, W. Darling, S. Burt, E. J. llarraud, and H. C. Thorpe (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Meeting. —Mr. H. C. Thorpe tendered his resignation as Hon. 
Sec. on account of his leaving the district. Messrs. F. S. Potter and G. Provis 
were re-elected Chairman and Vice-chairman respectively, and Mr. E. J. Barraud 
elected Hon. Sec. for the ensuing year. Other business of local interest was 
transacted. 


Bute, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. Schroeter (Chairman), H. Schvoeter, W. Sharman, E, 
Ebsary, W. Sluggett, M. Stevens, J. J. Chapman, S Lamsbed, D. Green (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Manuring. —Mr. Ebsary wished to know whether the chemical fertilisers 
sown with seed in first weelt of March would have had any injurious effect on 
the seed which did not germinate until last week in April. 

Field Triad, —Members reported favorably on land offered for use in con¬ 
nection with the forthcoming field trial of cultivating implements, and it was 
decided to accept with thanks Mr. J. Rooney’s offer of this land. 

Rainfall for April. —Recorded by Mr. Stevens, l*770in.; by Mr. 
Schroeter, 2‘025in. 


Mount Compass, May 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. G, Youlton (Chairman), A. J. Hancock, F. Slater, W. 
Cowling, S, Arthur, M* Jacobs, T Caaplin, R. Peters, W. Wright, H. McKinlay 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Exhibits —Mr. Chaplin tabled nice sample of Dart’s Imperial wheat, and 
Mr. Gowling samples of Cleopatra and Stone Pippin apples. 

Manuring.-— Mr. Gowling initiated a discussion on “ Are Ingredients in¬ 
jurious to the Human System transmitted to Vegetables manured with Com¬ 
mercial Fertilisers?” He thought there were, and advised members to use only 
such manures as were necessary to the full development of the crop. Most of the 
members agreed, atod cited instances of potatoes being unfit for consumption 
end their keeping quality spoilt by over-manuring. Mr. Chaplin said he had 
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over half a ton of potatoes rendered unsaleable through too heavy manuring 
with farmyard manure. [That vegetables, especially potatoes, can be spoilt, as 
far as flavor and keeping qualities are concerned, by over-manuring, or using an 
unsuitable fertiliser, is well known ; but they are certainly not made injurious 
to man or beast.— Gen. Sec .] 

Black Spot of Potatoes. —Mr. Jacobs reported late crops of potatoes 
completely destroyed by “ Black spot.” They are attacked at time of flowering, 
and in a few days their destruction is complete. He intended trying spraying 
with Bordeaux/ mixture another time, and his neighbors will do the same. 
Membeis wished to know at what strength to use it. [The potato plants should 
be spra)ed before any signs of disease appear, using Bibs, copper sulphate, 4lbs, 
quicklime, and -libs. molnsseR or honey in 40galls. of water. Spray at intervals 
of about three weeks — Gln. Sec.] 


Mount Bryan East, April 30. 

Present—Messrs. T. Best (Chairman), II. Wilkins, J. Prior, E. Prior, 
W. H. Quinn (Hon. See ), and two visitors. 

Manures. —A long discussion took place on the best way of using com¬ 
mercial fertiliseis [This discussion wus doubtless interesting, but a simple 
statement that such was the case does not give members of other Branches an 
idea of how, in the opinion of the members of this Branch, commercial 
fertilisers can be used to best advantage. Will Honorary Secretaries kindly 
take this hint.— Gen. Sec.] 

Koolunga, May 5. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), J. Button, J. Jones, A. Craig, 
J. Butterfield, K. Jackson, W. J. Jose, W. T. Cooper, E. J. Shipway, II H. 
Buchanan, and G. Pennyfield (ITon. Sec.). 

Dairying.— It was decided to ask the Minister of Agriculture to allow the 
Dairy Instructor to visit this district, 

“ SoimsoFs Mr. Button stated that this weed was spreading very rapidly 
in the neighborhood, and threatened to become a serious pest unless prompt 
steps be taken to cope with it. It w r as decided to bring the matter before the 
Central Bureau. [As this is not a noxious weed within the meaning of the Act, 
no compulsory action can be taken to have it destroyed. All landholders who 
study theii best interests should, however, unite in an attempt to stop the 
introduction of this troublesome pest into uninfested districts. The weed can 
be destroyed by breaking up the soil and turning pigs or turkeys on to the 
patch. They will root up nearly all the tubers, and do well on them. Constant 
stirring of the soil to prevent the leaves maturing will also destroy the weed.— 
Gen. Sec.] 

Poultry. —Mr. Jose read a short paper, in which he strongly advocated 
poultry-keeping for farmers. Attention would have to be paid to them to make 
them profitable. He strongly favored the Minorca, a good layer and table bird. 
Farmers should obtain a pure-bred rooster to cross with their common fowls, 
and they would soon see an improvement in the quality of their stock. The 
Minorca and Langshan cross was also profitable. Fowls should not be kept 
after they are three or four years old. Mr. Jones said he found the progeny of 
a pure-bred rooster and common hens were mostly roosters. Mr. Butcher 
thought the Malay superior to the Minorca for all purposes Some members 
recommended more shelter being provided, while others considered it a mistake 
to keep them too much enclosed, even in winter time. 
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Gladstone, May 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. Tonkin (Chairman), J. King, C. Gallasch, W. A. Wor- 
num, J. Brayley, B. Griffiths, J. Milne (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Conference. —Appila-Yarrowie Branch wrote suggesting that the annual 
Conference of Northern Branches should be held at Gladstone at an early date. 
Members were agreeable to join in holding this meeting about February. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Brayley tabled plant of Kaffir corn, about 2ft. Gin. high; 
they had made no progress for some months, and showed no signs of seeding. 
He also exhibited trailing plant, which was thought to be poisonous. [This 
plant is one of our most valuable indigenous fodder plants (Atriplcx semibac- 
caturn), which, unfortunately, has been so nearly exterminated in our settled 
districts as to be a subject for suspicion when seen.— Gen. Sec.] 


Richman’s Creek, May 2. 

Present—Messrs. W. Freebairn (Chairman), A. Knauerhase, J. A. Knox, A. 
Nicholson, J. J. Searle, M. Hender, W J. Wright, J. McSkimming, *T. J. 
Gebert, and J. McColl (Hon. Sec ). 

Broadcast Sowing v. Seed-Drills.—A discussion took place on this 
subject. Mr. Wright said he found it a difficult matter to sow evenly with the 
broadcast sower, and bad ini ended trying the seed-drill this season. The Chair¬ 
man said he had managed all right with the broadcast sower, still he rather 
favored the drilling system, as there was a saving of seed, and the seed was put in 
at an even depth and covered properly. He did not think there was much need 
for fertilisers in their district; rain was what was most required. Other 
members had found it difficult to sow evenly, especially in windy weather, with 
the broadcast sower, and favored a trial with the seed-drill. It was decided to 
ascertain whether an exhibition of the drill could be arranged in the district. 

Bunt. —Mr. Searle reported having sown good grains of wheat and bunt 
balls in separate drills, and both grew. [A big mistake.— Gen. Sec.] The 
plants differed very little from each other. Members were very sceptical as to 
bunt balls producing plants apart from the wheat, and undertook to test the 
matter for themselves. 

Strippers. —Mr. Gebert tabled drawing of swingle-trees on a stripper for 
four horses abreast, which he had been using successfully. 

Rainfall. —For three months ending March 31, 0-685in.; for April, 
0-755in. 


Swan Beach, Kay 6. 

Present—Messrs. P. A. Hasse (Chairman), J. O. J. Kohnke, A. G. Zadow, 
J. L» Baker, J, Scott, J. H. Hohnberg, F. Fischer, A. Fischer, F. F. Brecht, 
B. Schwarts, G, Greiger, and P. A. Beck (Hon. Sec ), and one visitor. 

Seed Experiments. —Mr. Baker reported Budd’s rust-resistant wheat did 
well, but the grain was very small and not suitable for this district. Dart's 
Imperial wheat prored a good variety. The Chairman said the latter was very 
prolific, and stood the hot weather splendidly. Mr. Kohnke had good results 
from Golden Return, which, however, appeared identical with the variety 

S own here as Velvet Pearl. Neumann's wheat also proved very suitable. 

r. Baker also tabled sample of Panicum crus-galli, which did not suit the 
district, the rainfall not being sufficient. Members were of opinion that better 
results would be obtained from the cultivation of indigenous grasses. 
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Sand in Houses. —Mr. Hohnberg said he found that two pints of milk, 
warm from the cows, given through the nose of the horse, followed by active 
exercise, was a good remedy for sand. A couple of pints of soapsuds and a 
little salad oil was also effectual. Turning the horse on its back, and rolling it 
from side to side, should always follow physic for this complaint. With horses 
suffering from sand the hair on the loins appears smooth. 

Mullenising.— Mr. Hohnberg said his experience was that mallee cut in 
February would die off much sooner than if cut at any other time, but the 
shoots would grow again. Mr. Zadow considered February the best month to 
cut the shoots. He found swamp mallee the hardest and red mallee the 
easiest to eradicate. Other members agreed. 

Deep Cultivation. —Mr. Baker considered deep cultivation inadvisable in 
this district; for the first five or six years 3in. to 4in. was deep enough to 
plough. Members agreed, also that sandy land did not require rolling. 


Clarendon, May 12. 

Present—Messrs. A. Harper (Chairman), J. Wright, J. Chapman, H. Payne, 
W. A. Morphett, J. Spencer, R. Hilton, D. Bilney, A. A. Harper, J. Piggott, and 
A. L. Morphett (Hon. Sec.). 

Branch Work. —Considerable discussion took place on how to make the 
meetings more interesting. It was decided that the best way would be to fix 
on the subject for discussion at least a month ahead, so that each member 
could come prepared to discuss the subject set down for discussion. 


M or gran, May 7. 

Present—Messrs Jackman (Chairman), A. Stubing, E. Jacobs, E. French, 
II. Frost, II. Dennis, and J. Wishart (Hon Sec.). 

New Ploughshare. —Mr. Dennis tabled new patent ploughshare invented 
and manufactured by Messrs. Hyatt & Dennis. This share has a east socket 
to fit the plough, with a separate reversible steel plate to ship the same. It is 
claimed that this share is much cheaper and quite as effective as an ordinary 
steel share. 


Lucindale, April 30. 

Present—Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt (Chairman), B. Feuerheerdt, S. Tavender, 
A. Matheson, E. Dutton, J. Bourne, A. Lobban, A. Dow, G. Newman, H. J. 
Deeble (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Pests. —Mr. Tavender reported that the common black aphis was making 
its appearance on his orange trees. Members reported that a case of apples 
from a district infested with codlin moth had been brought into this district. 
It was decided to inquire as to the proper steps to be taken in cases of this 
kind. [Unfortunately there is no power to prevent fruit being earned from an 
infested district to a clean one. All that can be done in cases like this is to 
get the local inspector to carefully examine the fruit, and seize any eases con¬ 
taining infested fruit.— Gen. Sec ] 

Manuring. —A general discussion took place on the use of commercial 
fertilisers, all the members favoring their use. It was, however, considered 
that in order to protect themselves against fraud, purchasers should in every 
case insist on a guaranteed analysis being given. 

Hydatids. —Some discussion took place on paper read by chairman at 
previous meeting on hydatids in stock. 
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Narridy, May 7. 

Present- Messrs. A. Bairstow, (Chairman), J. Nicolson, R. Satchell, W. J. 
Martin, D. Creedon, and J Darley (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring. —The Hon. Secretary thought that before the farmers went in 
for manuring they required some scientific education, otherwise they could not 
know in what respect their soils were deficient. As far as this district was 
concerned, rain was the element most deficient, and it was accordingly almost 
useless to use manures. Adding manures to the soil during such seasons as 
the past three or four was simply adding to the loss, owing to absence of rain 
during spring. Mr. Nicolson said he had tried superphosphate with several 
varieties of wheat, the result, except with bearded wheat, being failures. 

MulleNising. —Mr. Satchell said he mullenised a pi$ce of land five years 
ago, between July and October, and there were stumps still alive. Portion cut 
after the harvest ail died, though that mullenised during the winter produced 
a better crop than that done in the summer. Sheep were a great help in 
killing the shoots. If the shoots are allowed to grow for a >ear, the stumps 
arc much harder to kill. 


Amyton, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. Mills (in chair), H. Gray, Thos. Gum, W. Hawke, S. 
Thomas (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Exhibits.—M r. II. Gray tabled samples of spring-hooks made from the 
steel bands used round bales of wheat sacks, both being considered by members 
to be very useful for reins or coupling. Mr. Hawke tabled tomatoes, Kaffir 
corn, and giant Honduras sorghum. 

Seei> Experiments. —Mr. Hawke reported following results of seed ex¬ 
periments during past >ear Giant Honduras sorghum, irrigated, 7ft. to 8ft. 
high; Red Kaffir corn, irrigated, 5ft. high, not irrigated, aft., large ears; 
Holcus, Red Amber cane, and White Kaffir corn, not irrigated, failed to mature: 
Chufa did well, also Soja bean, a good bearer and hardy; Popcorn failed to 
set heads; Peanuts only bore a few seeds; Mammoth Ironclad, Cuban Queen, 
and Mclvor Sugar, watermelons, all of good flavor and fair size; Melrose and 
Grand Rapids, sweetmelons, good bearers; Saxon Squash marrow, splendid 
flavor, good bearer; Golden Oblong, good, one plant bore 42lbs. of fruit. 
Tomatoes—Imperial, Matchless, and Pineapple, all of good flavor ; Early Ruby, 
very prolific; Golden Drop, very hardy, almost frostproof. Cucumbers—White 
Wonder and Fordhook White Spine, good bearers and splendid flavor. Other 
members reported failures with most of their seeds. The Hon. Sec. found 
Dart's Imperial wheat ripened a week later than Steinwedel, the heads were 
small and the grain shrivelled. 

Profitable Farming. —Mr. Gray read a paper on this subject, of which 
the following is the substance: — 

There are many ways of putting in the seed, but from his experience he considered that for 
this district ploughing in the seed with a skim-plough was one of the best. In dry seasons 
wheat covered fairly deep did much better than seed harrowed or scarified in. Then with the 
skim-ploughs, half a bushel of seed is quite as good as three-quarters harrowed in; no small 
saving at present price of seed. He could put in quite as much in a day with a skim-plough 
as with the harrows using the same number of horses in each case. Land put in with the 
skim-plough need not be harrowed after dry weather. Unless they were going to use manures, 
the skim-ploughs would he nearly as good as the seed-drill, and for manures, the boxes could 
easily he fixed on the ploughs. Such would he a more serviceable implement for working the 
fallows, and the land requires no previous preparation os with the drill at seeding time. Last 
season he got lhush. to 2bush. per aero from land on which the seed was ploughed in and less 
than half a bushel from that harrowed in. - 

In this district we should put at least half of the crop on fallow land. We should also use 
the binder and header to provide a good supply of horse-feed, and save cutting so much of the 
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crop for hay. He would not, however, recommend the hinder for general use in place of the 
stripper, the farmer should rear his own horses, breeding from the best, as a good colt costs 
no more to keep than a bad, and is readilv saleable. Combine sheepfarming with wheatgrow> 
ing, Merinos or Merino Shropshire cross being the hardiest and best for the North. Sheep 
will pay better than dairying in this district. Keep a few cows, sufficient for the household 
supplies, but only keep good ones. Keep poultry. Get a suitable pure-bred rooster and 
place with four hens, and you will get good crosses. It is a good plan to make a portable 
house in which the fowls can be taken on to the paddocks after stripping. They will pick 
up all they need for some time. Bo not, however, attempt to keep more than you can feed 
properly. 

A good discussion ensued. Members admitted the value of the paring 
ploughs for covering the seed, but did not think so much land could be put 
under crop as quickly as with six harrows. Mr. Gray said he could put in 
fifteen acres daily with the plough drawn bv six horses, and cutting 7ft. wide. 
The horses walked much quicker with the plough than with harrows. He con¬ 
sidered the Shropshire preferable to the Lincoln for crossing purposes, as they 
were very hardy and quiet* 


Mount Gambier, May 14. 

Present—Messrs. J. TJmpherston (Chairman), J. Watson, D. Norman, sen., 
W. Mitchell, T, Edwards, T. H. Williams, W. Barrows, M. C. Wilson, J, 
Bowd, J. C. Ruwoldt, G. G. Collins, J. Dyke, and E. Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring.—M r. Ruwoldt tabled sample of bonedust manufactured by 
himself from green bones, and ground fine enough to pass through the drill. 
He believed he could sell locally all he could manufacture. Members con¬ 
gratulated Mr. Ruwoldt for his enterprise in starting a new industry in the 
district, and believed it would prosper, as the residents would have confidence 
in an article manufactured by one well-known to themselves. 

Fruit Exhibits. —Mr, Wilson tabled splendid Portugal quinces, Uvedale 
St. Gennein pears, Dunn’s Seedling and London Pippin apples. The largest 
quince weighed 1 Jibs., and the largest pear 2Jlbs. Mr. Barrows tabled pear 
for identification. 

Actinomycosis. —Mr. Williams, Stock Inspector, tabled lower half of head 
of bullock, showing the ravages caused by the ray fungus of actinomycosis 
eating away the bone. In reply to question he said the disease was not classed 
as contagious, and it was not known exactly how it was spread. A good many 
cases had been reported in the district, the lower jaw being the principal seat 
of attack. A blow could not cause similar effects. An abscess would result 
from injury, and when it had run its course the beast would soon recover* 
The meat of affected animals was not injurious, and the disease itself could be 
cured in its early stages by iodide of potassium, taken internally. 

Lice in Sheep. —Mr. Williams said lice in sheep were making their 
appearance again. He had had to prosecute some owners for neglect to carry 
out the law, and other offenders would be similarly treated. There were dips 
that would kill the lice, and stockowners must treat their sheep. Two dippings 
were absolutely necessary. This cost something; but it was profitable work, 
as lice caused loss and damage to the wool. Some feared that dipping would 
stain the wool and injure its sale, but a wool expert told him that the dip stains 
did not detract in any way from the value, and buyers would give as good 
price as for the cleanest of wool. Mr. Edwards said he dipped twice last yegr f 
and believed it paid him well. He used Cooper’s dip, and the wool was not 
discolored in the least. Mr. Williams said the experience at Hoorah was the 
same; 2,000 sheep were dipped twice last year, and the wool was perfectly 
clean and white. 
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Carrieton, May 19. 

Present—Messrs. J. McNaughton (in chair), W, Yenning, N. Travers, J. P. 
Fisher, G. Martin, H. Menz, J. B. Harrington, W. J. Gleeson, and J. W. 
Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Uriels, —It was decided to endeavor to arrange for a field trial of 
seed drills near the Carrieton railway station, Mr. \V. J. Gleeson offering a 
suitable piece of land for the trial, 

Forestry* —Mr. Travers reported that trees obtained from the Forest 
Department last year did well until November, when the locusts came in swarms 
and destroyed all of them. Mr. Harrington said a fair percentage of his trees 
made a start; but the dry season had killed nearly all, only about 8 per cent, 
being alive. Mr. Manning said he had best results from pepper trees (Schinus 
molle). Mr. Martin was appointed to take charge of trees required by members 
from the Forest Department. 


Woolundunga, May 16. 

Present—Messrs. J. H. Michael (in chair), \V. McLaren, J. Grunike, 
A. 8. Gunning, J. S. Partridge, N. Rogers (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fruit-growing. —It was decided to ask the Inspector of Fruit to visit the 
district and give lectures and demonstrations of priming, &c. It was decided to 
have a question-box night. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Gunning showed samples of raisins and dried apricots from 
Renmark. 


Penola, May 14* 

Present—Messrs. D. McKay (Chairman), W. Miller, D. Balnaves, S. B. 
Worthington, E. A. Stoney, L. W. Peake, W. H. Pounsett, J. W. H. Sandi- 
ford, and T. H. Artaud (Hon. Sec.). 

Rainfall. —The Hon. Secretary reported that the rainfall recorded for year 
to date was 3’440in. against 3*870in. for same period last year. 

Donations. —The Hon. Secretary tabled various publications received, 
including copies of “ Western Australian Settlers’ Guide,” for which the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture of that colony was accorded a vote of thanks. 

Fences. —Mr. Stoney asked which fence would be the cheaper to erect— 
redgum posts, with five wires, and top barbed, or angle-iron posts, 18in. in 
ground, 3ft. 6in. out, five wires, and top barbed, posts to be 9ft. apart. 


Riverton, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Andrew (Chairman), F* Chapman, T. Gravestock, 
M. Badman, D. Kirk, A. Hannaford, C. C. Castine, Dr. Allwork, and H. A. 
Hussey (Hon. Sec.). 

Codlin Moth. —Messrs. Andrews and Gravestock, honorary fruit inspectors, 
reported having visited gardens and fruitshops in the district. They found 
apples in the shops which had been infested by codlin moth caterpillars, 
ana had cautioned the shopkeepers against receiving any infested fruit. Con¬ 
siderable discussion took place on this and other matters of local interest. 
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* An gas ton, May 21. 

Present—Messrs. R. Player (Chairman), A. Friend, J. Vaughan, A. Sibley* 
P. Radford, W. Sage, W. Sibley, E. Thamm, and E. S. Matthews (Hon. Sec.). 

Fruit-tree Pruning. —Mr. W. Sage read the following paper an this 
subject:— 

The above subject is one full of difficulty and uncertainty, as there is no reliable guide to 
scientific knowledge on tree-pruning. We can, therefore, only fall back upon the knowledge 
gained from experience by practical gardeners in following up systems that have given best 
results to them. Here we are met by the difficulty that nearly all diifer somewhat as to what 
is the best system. I will, therefore, give as nearly as I can my own opinion, based on 
experience and observation of methods adopted by others. 

The object is to keep the trees symmetrical and vigorous, the crops good and regular, and 
the fruit fine in quality. One thing we will doubtless be nil agreed upon is that different 
varieties of fruit trees require different systems of pruning, and will therefore need to be dealt 
with separately, and we will therefore take them in following order: — 

Peach. —This requires little pruning when young, just a little thinning out of the centre 
branches and trimming back those that project in such a way as to interfere with the cultiva¬ 
tion being all that is necessary. At about four years after planting, begin to head back in 
order to encourage growth of voung wood about the body of the tree. In pruning a matured 
peach tree it should be the object of the pruner to train the branches not less than from 15in. 
to 18in. apart. The peach bears its best fruit on the new wood, and fruit spurs should be 
from 4in. to 6in. apart, and be shortened to four to six buds. No fear need be felt of killing the 
shoot os there are always two buds at the base of each shoot from which young bearing wood 
for following year may spring. Peach trees pruned thus have £iveu crops of fine fruit every 
year where the soil is good, instead of, as is often the case, bearing very heavily-of indifferent 
fruit one year and nothing the next. I may say, Professor Perkins, in speaking of pruning 
this tree, said it was the only tret? of which pruning lengthens the life. 

Aprtcots .—These require hard pruning when young, os if left unpruned they quickly 
become bare of fruit spurs about the body of the tree. Started with a stem of 15in. to 18in. 
high from a single rod, rub out all but three shoots first year, and prune these shoots to 9in. 
to 12in.; next year leave six shoots same length, and continue pruning thus till fruit yield 
begins to check the vigorous growth of tree, after which branches should be thinned to not 
less than 16in. to 18in. apart, and the young wood be cut back to 2in. or Bin. in length. In 
pruning fruit spurs or growth on which thore are buds of blossom, care should be taken to cut 
outside a leaf bud, as otherwise the shoot will die. The apricot as a rule bears from spurs 
of last year’s growth on the previous year’s wood. 

Plums. —I have not had a great deal of experience with these. The early training should, 
I think, be something similar to apricots for, say, three years, after which topping should be 
discontinued, and thinning and taking out superfluous branches only be done. I do not approve, 
of leaving them unpruned altogether, as the crops are very irregular and fruit sometimes 
inferior owing to overbearing. 

Apples. —Prune as for apricots for four years, after which topping should be discontinued 
and shoots just thinned a little to admit of formation of fruit buds. The branches can then 
be thinned to 16in. to 18in. apart, and will then set fruit which will bend the branches to a 
more or less horizontal position, and which is most favorable to formation of healthy fruit 
buds and good even crops of fruit. The lower branches can be cut out of the way as required 
for purposes of cultivation, and as the branches bend outward and downward fresh wood grows 
freely from the bend of the branches to take their place in the centre of the tree. When any 
cutting is done the branches should be taken right out, and it is best to have at least 16in. to 
18in. of clear space between the branches. Topping a bearing tree stunts the growth and 
checks its vitality. 

. Pears. —These require little shaping as the growth is naturally symmetrical, and just to take 
out crowded and cross branches is all that is necessary. When in Wring a vigorous thinning 
is advisable to prevent over-cropping, and consequently inferior and irregular crops. Therq £ 
an old pear tree at Gawlor Park which has not been pruned in anv way for years, and from 
it fifty cases of pears were gathered last year. 

I have given here an outline of what seems to me to give satisfactory results in our district* 
but I am conscious that varying conditions of climate and situation would sometimes require 
different and special treatment. At best I am but a learner, as are most of those engaged in' 
orchard-culture in South Australia. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The weather during the past month has been ver> favorable, and the break up 
of the long continued drought in the North has greatly improved the piospects 
for the coming season The rain dining the early part and the middle of June 
extended all over the drought stricken agricultural country and well into the 
pastoral districts, and the prospect in general is more promising than we have 
been blessed with for many years. Generally the rain during the month has 
been the best experienced since 1890, the whole of the settled district# ha\ing 
had a thorough soaking. Dams and tanks have been replenished, and hut for 
the unfortunate fact that hut little water has been caught m the Beetaloo 
reservoir, we would not hear of any water troubles for some time The rain¬ 
fall recorded at the following stations during June will give a good idea of the 
widespiead and soaking nature of the rains:—Hawker, 1 750m ; Quorn, 
4*070in.; Carrieton, 3*440m. ; Petersburg, 3*080in ; Port Gerroein, 2 170m ; 
Port Broughton, <T160in.; Laura, 3 5!0in : Kadma, 3*270in ; Maitland, 
4 680in ; Minlatoq, 3 950in , Burra, 2*880in ; Eudunda, 3 480in ; Moigan, 
2*600in,; Mannum, 3 070in ; Riveilon, 3*510in : Angaston, 2'920m . hills 
round Adelaide, 5in. to 9in ; Wiliunga, 5* 100m , South-East, 4in to 5in , 
West Coast, 2Jin. to 4Jin. 



In every part of the colony during the past month millions of gallons of 
water have run to waste where less than two months ago in many parts the 
scarcity of water was the cause of great trouble and expense. There can be 
no doubt that sufficient attention is not paid to the conservation of water in 
this colony. In the northern districts especially there are many places where, 
by half a dozen or more farmers combining, they could consene sufficient 
water to place them beyond actual want, and in fair seasons could utilise the 
surplus for the growth of vegetables, fodder crops, &p , on a small scale This 
matter of water conservation deserves the most earnest consideration, and it is 
hoped that during the coming year some good work will be started in tins 
direction. 


Very few of our cultivators seem to be aware of the great benefits of wintei 
irrigation for summer growth, whether for annual crops or in the orchard or 
vineyard. By giving the subsoil a good soaking about the end of July or 
August, and keeping the surface broken to prevent loss of moisture by capillary 
attraction, it is surprising What little rain is required to bring the crop to 
maturity. In the Jburntl 0 / Agriculture lor February and June of this year 

* 
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we published illustrations showing the benefits of winter irrigation of apricots 
and apples, and similar results have been obtained with vines, peaches, and 
other fruit trees. With summer crops, such as maize, sorghum, cow peas, 
lueern, &.C., the result of winter irrigation is also very marked, and many 
farmers who never grow these crops eouki, by taking the trouble to turn the 
surface water on to a suitable piece of land during August or September, grow a 
quantity of green stuff for their stock during late summer and autumn months. 
An an instance of this, Mr. H. Corn, of Moeulta, forwarded in June of this 
yeai samples of sorghum grown on land that was flooded in June of previous 
year, sown in Sept mber, and, with only 2in. of rain in five months, grew to 
height of 4ft. Gin. and matured seed. 

A rather unusual occurrence is reported from the Bioughton district. A 
farmer with 200 acres of early-sown wheat repoits that the grain germinated 
after the Apiil rains, and made fair progress. In consequence, howevei, of 
the w T arm, mild weathei during May the wheat is fair}) out in eai, and the 
ownei is in a quandan as to wlnt tioatment to pursue. The only course 
possible seems to be to put slice]) on to feed it down, and Professor Lowiie 
has advised to that effect. 


During the past six months the outlay of South Australian farmers on com¬ 
mercial fertiliseis has scarcely fallen short of £70,000, and it is of the 
greatest importance that the best returns possible should he obtained for this 
outlay. With this end in view the Fertilises s Act of 1806 was passed, and it 
provided that all vendors of a manufactured fertiliser must ghe to the bujer a 
guaranteed analysis of such fertiliser, and are liable to a heavy penalt) if they 
neglect to do so. Most of our merchants ha\e given such guarantee, and to do 
this have themselves purchased in bulk on anal)sis. Some, ho\ve\ei, decline 
to give any anal)sis, and, possibly because of this very fact, are able to sell at a 
lowei rate than the others. Notwithstanding the lepeated warnings of the Pro¬ 
fessor of Agriculture and toe Agiicultural Bureau, many fatmers have purchased 
these manures without an analysis, and if they find that they get no satisfactory 
letum for their outla) they Inne no one but themselves to blame For the 
sake of an apparent saving of a few' shillings P would seem that a large 
number of our cultivators will risk the loss of as many pounds, as not only is 
there the actual monetary loss involved in the purchase of the fertiliser, but 
there is the loss of time and labor involved in putting such fertilisers on the 
land. 

The question of a standard weight for the bag of chaff is a matter that has 
caused considerable discussion amongst chaff merchants and buyers. Many 
merchants complain that although a bag of chaff is generally understood to be 
401bs., some unscrupulous dealers put less than this quantity in the bag, and 
consequent^ are able to sell at less per bag than the one giving full weight. 
An they sell by the bag, and not by weight, the buyer has no remedy when he 
finds he has been defrauded. The only remedy for this, according to many, is 
to fix the standard weight of a bag of chaff at 40lbs„ ho that it would be 
unlawful to sell any less quantity in the hag. It appears, however, that the 
simple! way would be for the majority of the merchants to guarantee their 
bags of chaff to contain the full weight, and bring pressure to bear on the 
retailers to deal with no one who declines to give such guarantee. This would 
soon have the* desired result, whereas an attempt to get a standard fixed bylaw 
would not only be an expensive matter, but it is very doubtful whether the 
majority of our legislators could he convinced of the necessity for such ncticwif 
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It is a fact, which can ho proven from British market reports, that Manitoba 
flours realise from £ l 15s. to £2 per ton higher prices than can be obtained 
for South Australian flours, and yet the red flinty wheats of Canada and the 
United States would be despised and altogether rejected by farmers, wheat- 
buyers, and millers in South Australia. Red Fife, Blount’s Lambrigg, Duluth, 
Manitoba, and other flinty wheats have been introduced here, have been tried, 
and condemned; but they are all strongly rust-resistant, prolific, and yield a . 
strong flour with a high percentage of gluten, whilst the soft wheats that are 
in high favor locally are very deficient in gluten, and bring lower prices in the 
British markets. Mr. Farrer, of Lambrigg Farm, Queanbeyan, New South 
Wales, has developed a variety of Blount's Lambrigg which is a fortnight 
earlier than the original variety, and thus one objection to its cultivation has 
been removed There is. in the Museum of the Agricultural Bureau. a loaf of 
bread made from the old Blount’s Lambrigg wheat some three years ago. The 
baker said that it was a more profitable flour to deal with than that made from 
soft wheat, and made a sweeter and nicer bread, but that it requires skilful 
treatment to produce a white loaf. Tl»e bread is not dead white in color, but , 
has a very slight yellowish tint, which is more attractive. Mr. M. Kahlhaum, 
the head miller for the Adelaide Milling Company, Port Adelaide, strongly 
advocates the cultivation of the wheats above mentioned, and has supplied 
Mr. It. Marshall with genuine samples for trial. If some 300 bags of either 
one of the varieties could be supplied, he would he in a position to prove the 
superiority of the flinty wheats, which are slowly supplanting our soft wheats 
in the British markets Mr. Kahlhaum states that from a miller's point of view* 
Blount's Lambrigg is one of the best wheats ever grown in South Australia, 
and “Kestiel” 'offspring of Blount’s Lambrigg) is earlier and of even greater 
strength in the flour, but the grain is very small 


Lucern for dairy cows should be cut and allowed to wilt on the field for six 
to eight hours before being fed to cows, in order to prevent the “ lucern taint,” 
which generally is present w r hen the cows arc allowed to graze upon growing 
lucern If milk shows any taint from cows feeding upon fresh lucern or any 
other plant it can be rcmo\* d to a considerable extent by running the milk 
(directly it is drawn from the cow) over a Lawrence cooler. 


During July some tobacco seed should be sown in a bed that can be sheltered 
from night frosts during Julj% Make a bed of rather sandy soil, place a lot of 
brush on it, burn this, and then dig it in, mixing the ashes well with the soil. 
Sow the seed thinly on the surface and barely cover with very fine mould, heat 
down the surface lightly with back of spade. Put stakes around the bed and 
cover over the top with calico at night. Water with sun-warmed soft water in 
the afternoon every day if necessary. The best soil for tobacco is a light sandy 
loam, with a father stiff subsoil. Fresh wood ashes may be used w ith advantage 
foi this crop, which requires a deal of potash. When planting, after danger 
from frost is over, make the rows 3ft. apart with 15in, between the plants. 
For coarse sorts, 4ft, x l&in. 


One of the oldest plantations of olives is that at Cummins, near Glenelg, now 
owned by Lady Morphett. Another smaller one was early established by the 
late J. Peake, at Clarendon, which produced about 5 tons of olives this year. 
The late Dr. George Mayo in early times planted a lot of olives in Adelaide, 
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and another deceased gentleman (Mr. Barnard) planted a lot at WalkervUle 
many years ago. A very old tree, the first in the colony to bear fruit, was 
planted by the late Mr. George Stevenson, at Lower North Adelaide, and this 
is now of immense size; he also planted another at Leawood, Devil's Elbow, 
Mount Barker-road, which probably is the largest olive tree in Australasia. The 
South Australian Company, in 1844, introduced a number of the best French 
varieties, which were planted in the Hackney garden by the late F. M. Bailey. 
Since then Sheriff Boothbv, C.M.G., Sir Samuel Davenport, K.C.M G., the late 
Sir George Kingston, K.C.M.G., Mr. Thomas Hardy, Messrs. Joseph Crompton 
and Co., Mr. J. II. Angas, at Hill River, near Clare, and the Adelaide 
Corporation have planted olive trees more or less extensively. These various 
gentlemen procured approved varieties from South of France, Italy, and Spain. 
Many seedlings have been raised and planted, most of them of little value. As 
a rule, where only a few trees are planted the fruit is allowed to w^asto, and the 
trees grow wild, with no attention whatever. The olive seems to thrive almost 
everywhere in the colony, and bears well on the plains. 


On Yorke's Peninsula, as well as in other parts of the colony, in certain 
orchards the apricot trees are dying afier suffering tlie following symptoms : - 
One branch slowly dies off, the leaves turn black on the edges and curl up; 
next year several more branches are similarly affected, and the tree dies on the 
third year. Remedies tried—1. Amputating branch when disease is first seen, 
but this causes the disease to spread more quickly. 2. Forking in manure; 
this has no effect in slaying disease. When the trees are dug up there is no 
indication of borers or other disease of the roots; the soil varies in the different 
localities and is evidently not the cause of the trouble. Microscopic examina¬ 
tion fails to disclose any fungus disease. Possibly muriate or sulphate of 
potash and superphosphate applied separately at intervals of one month would 
act beneficially. 


In last month's issue there was a reference to the Florida Velvet bean, a 
new fodder plant of reputedly great value. In the May issue of the Queens - 
land Agricultural Journal, Mr. A. 11. Benson writes of experiments with this 
plant. It appears likely to be of great value where the cow r pea thrives, as 
it gives a heavier yield of green feed than that plant; but it is of no value for 
culinary purposes. It is very doubtful whether the Velvet bean will pay to 
grow in South Australia, except in the moister and cooler parts. Generally 
our summer' is too hot and dry for this class of plant. As far as can be 
ascertained the seed is not yet obtainable for commercial purposes anywhere in 
Australasia. 


The present issue completes the first volume of the Journal of Agriculture 
and Industry , and with the next issue will be published an index of contents 
to be bound along with the twelve previous issues. The Editor grateful!? 
acknowledges the many highly commendatory criticisms passed upon his work 
by the numerous kindred publications in the adjacent colonies and abroad as 
well as in our own colony, and also by subscribers and other recipients of the 
Journal of Agriculture and Industry . His grateful thanks are also accorded 
to the numerous able and highly-talented specialists whose writings have so 
usefully graced the pages of this publication during the past year, and he looks 
forward with bright anticipations for a continuance of their most valuable 
and practical assistance. To members of the Agricultural Bureau all ovesr 
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South Australia the Editor expresses his heartfelt thanks for literary favors 
received and hints forwarded respecting improvements in the management of 
the Journal, and he desires a continuance of all favors, especially in regard to 
improved practice in all agronomical pursuits. Illustrations of utilised waste 
substances, helps for farmers, handy helps in the household, &c., will always be 
acceptable, and will be published when possible. The Journal has already 
secured a very wide circulation, but that can still be most usefully extended 
largely if each reader who approves of it will urge a friend or two to place 
their names on the subscribers’ list. 


The subscription to the Journal of Agriculture and Industry is 5s. per year, 
strictly in advance. For that sum it will be posted to any part of the world 
where postal facilities exist. At the conclusion of each volume an index will 
be prepared, and will be published along with the next following issue. This 
will be free to all continuing subscribers, but postage will be required when 
the index alone is wanted. Subscriptions should be paid in cash at the office * 
of the Agricultural Bureau, in Adelaide, or by postal note addressed to the 
publisher, at the same office. A few complete files of the first volume can be 
secured upon payment of 5s. each set, as above. 


ECONOMIC BOTANY. 

I.—T1IK CAMPHOR TREK. 

By Maurice IIoi.t/f. 

The camphor of commerce is in reality an oxidised oil; out of camphor oil, 
through the action of the oxygen of the air, camphor is formed. 

There are several plants which produce camphor; of these Dryobalanops 
aromatica, a large tree growing in Borneo and Sumatra, produces the Sumatra 
camphor. This highly-esteemed camphor is seldom found in commerce, as the 
Chinese use all of the products in their materia medica . A second and inferior 
sort is produced by an East Asian shrub—Blumea balsamifera. This camphor, 
called by the Chinese Ngay,” is used by them in the manufacture of their 
Chinese ink, but in commerce it is hardly known. 

The camphor of commerce, and the only one which interests us here, is pro¬ 
duced by the camphor laurel (Laurus camphora), also known botanically as 
Cinnamomum camphora and Camphora officinalis. This tree, called by the 
Japanese “Kusu-no ki,” grows spontaneously on the coastal parts of East Asia, 
from Cochin China up to the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, including the 
islands of Hinan and Chusan, Formosa, the isles of Lin-kin, Kin-shin, Shikoku, 
and Kishin. It grows, therefore, between the 10th to 34th degree N. latitude. 
From this it would seem that nearly all parts of Australia would be suited for 
the cultivation of this tree. This is, however, not so, as it requires a fail- 
amount of moisture, together with a well-drained soil; and in South Australia 
its culture will be fairly restricted to the hills country, where, without question, 
it will flourish on the stony hillsides and in the gullies. Yet, from the lar^e 
tree in the Botanic Garden and numerous medium-sized ones in the Botanic 
Park, it would seem that even in the plains its cultivation might be successfully 
tried. This cultivation is of the simplest. The fresh seeds, which are of the 
size of a pea and somewhat resemble a very small olive, will germinate well in 
any good soil, and the plants will be ready in a year’s time to plant out. The 
growth of the camphor laurel is rather slow, and a good many years have to 
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elapse before the trees are fit to be cut down for camphor. In Formosa and 
Japan, from whence the best camphor of commerce is obtained, very often the 
trees are left until they are 100 years old, at which age they are said to be 
richest in camphor. The trees are then cut down, preferably in winter, at 
which time more solid camphor and less camphor oil is obtained. The wood 
is chopped up in chips, which are put in a hogshead with perforated bottom. 
This is put over a vessel wherein water is kept boiling, and the steam of the 
water passing through the chips extracts the camphor oil out of the chips. 
The steam enters through a bamboo tube into a cooler, where the qpmphor oil 
is liquefied. This cooler consists of a trough standing in another trough filled 
with water, and covered with another similarly filled with water. Boards 
are fixed into this cooling trough from alternate sides, which force the 
camphor-laden steam to travel in zigzag, and thereby effects u more complete 
cooling. 

The distillation of a cask of 2}cwts. of chips takes about twenty hours, and 
produces about 51bs. to bibs, of solid camphor. The camphor oil which results 
as a by-product of the distillation can be used in the manufacture of varuisli, 
and quite lecently it has been found that, by distillation, solid camphor can bo 
extracted from thiR oil. By this means about Bibs, of camphor are obtained 
out of 3.Jcwts of oil. 

There is no doubt that the above crude and wasteful distillation would have 
to be replaced here by more modern appatalus, say in ructal retorts by heated 
steam from a steam boiler and jiroper metal coolers, by which means larger 
quantities of wood could be treated in a shorter time and with less waste. 

Besides camphor, the camphor tree produces an excellent thnber, out of 
which the celebrated Chinese camphor-wood trunks are manufactured, which 
are believed to be proof against all insects. 

It seems to me that it will be worth while to cultivate the camphor tree in 
our hills, where it will, without doubt, flourish. It is a long time to wait for 
a return, but, on the other hand, there is no labor whatever after the first 
couple of years. Hillsides which are otherwise useless for cultivation can be 
planted, and the children of the man who does put in a number of trees now 
will thank him for his forethought in years to come. 


FORESTRY. 

NOTES ON TREE-PLANTING. 

By Walter Gill, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Conservator of Forests, 

The Importance of Proper Cultivation. 

In my previous remarks on the subject of the influence exerted by local 
conditions on the growth of trees, brief though they were compared with the 
amount of information available on such an interesting question, enough was 
said to show how far-reaching is the force exerted by what seem to bo but 
moderate factors in the surroundings of tree life in the natural forest, or in any 
common set of conditions not directly brought about by any interference from 
the hand of man. A little reflection will soon enable us to discover that by 
making use of the facts which nature presents to our view we can often succeed 
in greatly modifying conditions that may at first appear unfavorable, if we are 
able to direct operations from the start-as is the case with artificial plantations 
—though we may not be able to produce much alteration in the surroundings 
of trees in their natural habitat in the forest. T ' 
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The question as to how the greatest amount of moisture can be stored up in 
the soil for the support of the young trees during the burning atmosphere of 
our summers demands undoubtedly the prime consideration when planting 
operations are contemplated ; and it is in connection with this very vital matter 
that the most careful study is required in order so to modify any existing con¬ 
ditions in the locality selected for planting which may prove prejudicial as to 
ultimately ensure successful results. There are, of course, a few exceptional 
instances where small lots of young trees can be artificially watered, and thus 
assisted to pull through the trying drought of summer; but, speaking in a 
general way, water is not available, or even should it be plentiful labor may not be, 
and after the spring rains are over it may be six months or more before any rain 
falls to refresh the parched vegetation. Sometimes, as it has unfortunately 
happened for the last year or two, the spring rains utterly fail, and the winter 
rains also are far too light. Hence the great importance of getting the land 
well opened by cultivation over as much surface area as possible to catch all the 
rain that can be secured ! The question of cultivation is quite a secondary one 
in more temperate climates, simply because the rain is always coming down 
nearly all the year round there. There arc brief intervals when it stops for 
a while, but so continuous is its occurrence that visitors to the old country, for 
instance, invariably return with the fixed impression that “it is always raining.” 
It follows from this that the soil is for by far the greatest period of ta b year 
in a thoroughly moist combt ion, readily permeable by any roots. The rough 
stony hills too are moist and soft wherever any soil exists, and, in addition to 
this, the atmosphere is moist and \ap<»iy 

Sometimes, should the winter be a severe one, the moisture in the atmo¬ 
sphere gives place to a clearer air: but the moisture in the soil, under the action 
of frost, becomes a most powerful factor in fitting the ground for supporting 
plant life, and the snow, while enriching the soil, largely adds to its stores of 
moisture during the ensuing thaws. What a vast difference is at once apparent 
on an intelligent comparison of these conditions with those generally existing 
here in South Australia. In England, Scotland, or Ireland abundant moisture 
in soil and air practically" all the year round—for taken altogether there arc but 
three or four months of anything approaching fine sunny weather—whereas 
here the reverse is correct, three or four months at the utmost (generally much 
less) of anything like wet weather, the remaining period being invariably dry, 
and often for protracted periods intensely hot for plant life; not the tropical 
vapory heat that produces some of its more luxurious forms, but the arid 
burning heat that specially tests its vitality. It is this dry heat that, in the 
absence of moisture, literally bakes the surface of some soils as hard and 
impenetrable as rock, and hence it happens that very much of the rain that 
falls runs off the land, in its natural untilled state, instead of running mlo it 
and soaking well down into the subsoil. Now, this is a very unfavorable state 
of things for tree-growing, and if a small hole he dug in this hard land, just 
big enough to cram the tree into, as is far too often the case in this colony t and 
then the tree is thereafter left to take its chance without any further attention, 
only one result can be expected in the vast majority of instances, and that is 
that the tree will die . The only genuine way to render these unsuitable 
conditions fit for supporting tree life, and bringing it on to ultimate satisfactory 
development, is to properly cultivate the lands It has been seen that much of 
the rain runs off the hard surface of a stiff soil; but when that soil is broken up 
by cultivation it can run down into it, and thus prevent the heavy loss of 
moisture formerly caused by the impermeability of the soil. The vast alteration 
created by breaking up various areas of land in this colony has frequently been 
plainly demonstrated by the fact that in some creeks that were for the greater 
part of the year quite dry before cultivation, the water now r runs nearly all the 
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year* showing that the rain water, instead of rushing violently awayin floods 
from the hard untilled ground, now soaks into the cultivated land and only 
gradually finds its way into the creeks through the lower levels of the soiL 

Now, if, as is clear from the foregoing ftfct, the cultivated land conserves more 
moisture than uncultivated, it really comes to this, that, given a 2<>in. rainfall 
in any locality, and a loss of 25 per cent, of it in consequence of the failure to 
readily absorb it, we shall really save that percentage by breaking up the soil 
for its reception, and thus prevent the heavy discount in the value of the annual 
rainfall that would otherwise occur. I have dwelt somewhat at length on this 
aspect of the matter, because it cannot be too strongly emphasised that a 
sufficient supply of moisture is the pivot upon which the whole question of 
success in tree-planting in this colony turns. If under the existing surroundings 
on any given site a fair amount of moisture is not obtainable, and if it is 
impossible to modify those conditions so as to render them more suitable, then 
it is practically useless to attempt to plant. The question of quality of soil, 
»V., whether it be rich or poor for the growth of farm produce, is not of so 
much importance, because trees do not in general require so much in the way 
of manure ; but the more vital point is whether the noil can properly retain the 
moisture when it gets it , and hence it happens frequently here that some of the 
best land, being retentive in character, is better suited for trees, because it is 
better able to retain the moisture than the lighter soils which are of a more 
porous nature. Soils of this latter kind, even in a good district for rain, often 
disappoint the planter— they do not keep the rain when they get it; and when 
they are situated in localities where rain is less frequent they do not get it to 
keep, and are only able to support a class of tree growth which, though specially 
fitted to cope with the existing conditions, can only be considered of inferior 
value for all ordinary timber demands. 

With reference to the actual work of cultivation, it will not be necessary here 
to go into minute detail, as every intelligent farmer and landholder, when once 
the vital importance of thorough cultivation is recognised, will easily see how far 
it may be desirable to adapt general practices to his particular surroundings as 
to soil, &c. Speaking broadly, one great thing is to get the land opened up 
as soon in the autumn as the season will allow. In some parts the present has 
been a favorable season for early ploughing, but this does not always occur. 
The' excellent rains which have lately fallen should now render cultivation 
possible, even on virgin soil, over a wide area, and the sooner it can be done 
the more moisture will be secured. As a rule about 6in. is a fair depth to 
plough, and gives very satisfactory results in tree-planting. Tt is worth noting 
that the general requirements for cultivation for trees need not be so exacting 
as to fineness of tilth as is desirable in the case of farm crops, where seed 
has to be sown. A good stump-jumping plough, properly handled, will generally 
do work quite well enough, even in rather rough ground, though it may not 
possibly compare favorably with the work of an ordinary plough on even land 
in point of appearance. The main thing is to open up the land faithfully to a 
suitable depth, and the rains will then get a chance to do their part. Over 
limited areas harrowing may be done to advantage, but in more extensive 
operations would generally prove too costly, seeing that good results can be secured 
without in most instances. In special cases, whore it is particularly desired to 
push on the growth of a small clump of trees, trench ploughing may be resorted 
to with considerable benefit. In nothing does the old adage, 4 * Well begun is 
half done,” hold good more than in connection with good cultivation for tree¬ 
planting. It matters not how good the trees may be, or however skilfully the 
mere mechanical work of tree-planting may be done, if the work of cultivating 
be omitted, or carelessly slummed, the trees will get a bad start, and have hard 
work to succeed at all. r 
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Deciduous trees and pines of various sorts should now be planted on such 
sites as to suit their respective requirements* and it will be well to remember 
that many pines, being denizens naturally of elevated land amongst mountainous 
districts, are unfitted for the hotter and more trying climate of the plains. The 
recent very dry season has forcibly demonstrated the danger of planting them 
in the low-lying parts. As frosts may be expected with more or less severity 
during July, it will be well in many places to delay planting gums, especially 
the sugargum, till the risk of frost is reduced to the minimum, more particularly 
if the site selected be situated in low, moist valleys where frost generally 
strikes hard. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry ” 

By D. F. Laurie. 

General Notes. —The magnificent rains that have recently fallen through¬ 
out South Australia have had a great effect on the poultry market as regards 
breeding stock. On all hands the greatest activity prevails. Some months ago 
I predicted that, should the year begin auspiciously, a heavy demand for 
breeding stock of approved varieties would surely set in. This prognostication 
is now being justified; many leading breeders tell me that they have been 
inundated with orders, and that in many cases their available stocks are 
sold out. Within the last few weeks I have had more inquiries, personal and 
by letter, than ever, and, thanks to the spread of poultry literature, and I hope 
the efforts of this Journal , our fellow*colonists are coming to the conclusion that 
poultry-keeping is a solid reality. Few people have any idea of the total value 
of the poultry owned in this colony. We export £50,000 of eggs annually, 
which is a considerable item of national wealth. Then the value, as articles 
of food, of eggs and poultry consumed in our province is very considerable. 
Many of my country friends are not kindly disposed towards what they call 
“ show birds,” that is birds of the highest degree of excellence. No more need 
be said on the subject than that breeders of stock of any description have proved 
the value of purity of # blood and the value of type, and the retention of proven 
and ascertained qualities. Poultry-breeders have every promise of a successful 
season. We have our markets—let us exploit them. But let it be a record year 
as regards improvement in quality. Why is poultry a luxury ? Because— 
(1) the quality is so poor that the buyer gets poor value, from a food point of 
view, for his purchase; (2) the trouble of preparing the ordinary under-grown 
fowl or duck is too much for the ordinary housewife; (3) owing to the expenses 
of modern dental surgery, the average man cannot afford to tempt Providence in 
the matter of eating tough poultry. I have more than once said that it is unwise 
to keep all the young stock to breed from and dispose of the old birds for table 
purposes. The oldest fowl may be made tender by the following precedure: — 
^Fast the victim for twenty-four hours, then kill. To do this, drive the blade of 
"*an ordinary pocket-knife into the roof of the mouth, thereby severing an 
important blood vessel, and at the same time penetrating the brain—a painless 
and scientific method. After careful dressing and turning, place in a saucepan 
and simmer gently, never allowing boiling point to be reached until the bird 
feels tender when tested with a fork—about one hour for every year of age. 
When this point is reached, remove the bird and allow to drain; if boiled fowl 
is required, dress accordingly and finish off. If roast fowl is the point, stuff or 
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season, as in the case of a chicken; wrap round it some slices of fat ham or 
bacon, and brown as desired in a brisk oven. 

I have now to discourse upon the virtues of another excellent breed of fowls— 


The Indian Game. 

With the modern show game fowl the Indian Game has little in common. 
As regards its value as a prominent factor in the table poultry trade, too much 
cannot be written. 1 think it is fairly proven that the tabic fowl of the future 
is a cross-bred bird. Of late years, in England, much attention has*been paid 
to this subject, and I need only quote such names as Sir Walter Gil bey, Bart., 
Messrs. Harrison Weir, W. B. Tegetmcier, and Brooke, the latter gentleman past- 
master of the London Boulters* Guild—all in favor of the Indian Game, pure or 
crossed, especially with the Dorking. We have to remember that there are 
certain qualifications in a breed which tend towards profit, and consequent 
success. Of these 1 may cite as most important: hardiness of constitution, early 
maturity, and attractive appearance. Now, the lust term is supposed to include, 
as it should in a table bird, quality of flesh as regards gastronomic virtues, 
fineness both of flesh and skin, and fineness and color of flesh and skin. I have 
already referred to the Dorking, the foundation-stone of table poultry. Some 
may quote certain French breeds as of excellent quality. At a recent poultry 
show (table birds) in England a very numerous contingent of foreign experts 
expressed their surprise at the excellence of the exhibits of English-grown 
poultry for quality and appearance. We can grow as good or better table 
poultry in South Australia than Continental Europe ever saw ; but we must 
start in a proper manner As regards Indian Game crosses, that with the 
Dorking heads the list for quality and appearance. For the English market 
the requirements are—quality always, then w'hitc skin and flesh, and, not so 
much as formerly, white legs— the three former always. Now, the Indian 
Game has bright yellow legs; the skin as a rule is pale-cream color, flesh 
excellent quality, and well placed ; general contour as a table bird symmetrical 
and pleasing. Crossed with the Dorking we get a bird of the very highest 
quality in every respect, from the point of judging a table bird. As a rule 
these cross-breds have the five toes of the Dorking; they have the Dorking 
characteristics, added to which we find the solidity of the Indian Game, and, in 
common with all cross-breds such as 1 am now dealing with, the beneficial 
results of a fresh infusion of blood. Dorkings of super-quality are still scarce; 
the demand exceeds the supply, so we naturally look for a substitute, and we 
find the Langshan, the Orpington, and the Wyandotte. The Langshan is a bird 
of excellent table qualities in all respects, lurdy and a good layer. The cross 
of Indian Game with Langshan results in a quick* growing bird of massive 
proportions and excellent qualities, hardly as quick to mature as the Indian 
Game-Dorking. 

The Orpington is a composite bird of modern origin, but of excellent qualities. 
Crossed with the Indian Game little is left to be desired - a symmetrical bird 
of excellent quality. 

As regards the Wyandotte, I have had few chances of personal inspection of 
crosses with the Indian Game, and for the moment I am indebted to my 
friends, Messrs. A. Hart, of the Government Freezing Works, Melbourne, and 
Geo. Bradshaw, Government Poultry Expert of New South Wales, for valuable 
information They tell me that the Indian Game~Wyandotte is a perfect 
wonder as a table bird, slightly cream-colored in skin and flesh, but of ideal 
shape and gastronomic qualities. I believe this will be a leading cross. Space 
does not admit of further remarks at present; any question (accompanied by ft 
stamped envelope) will be at once answered. 
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The Indian Game Fowl. 

The hens do not rank highly as layers; some are very good, others are poor. 
It is for their table qualities they are so valuable. Mr. G. T. Whitfield has the 
following remarks on this breed :—“ In general appearance the Indian Game 
somewhat resemble the Malay, but are shorter in leg, rounder in form, and 
altogether more elegant, active, and vigorous, broad, flesh firm in handling, and 
very short and hard in feather, as if they were clothed in a coat of mail of 
burnished steel. The head is not as thick as the Malay, nor have the) such a 
scowling look ; eyebrows not so heavy or beetle-browed ; pea combs, but cocks 
mostly dubbed; skulls broad; heads rather long, but not keen or snaky ; faces 
rich red, smooth, and fine in texture—a striking contrast to their yellow legs 
and bright plumage when in high condition; beaks strong and well curved; 
necks medium length, slightly arched.” 

The following is the present standard of the Indian Game Club of England ; 
certain modifications are now under consideration, and it may be necessary in 
a future paper to make a reference to such alterations. 

General Characteristic*. — Head aud neck : General appearance of head rather long and 
thickiah, not so keen as in. English game nor as thick as ‘in Malays, yet somewhat beetle- 
browed, but not nearly as much as in the Malay; skull, hroadish ; neck, medium length and 
slightly arched. Beak: Hom-color or yellow striped with horn, strong, well curved, stout 
where set on head, giving the bird a powerful appearance; whole face, smooth and line in 
texture, including deaf ears ; throat, not as bare as in English game, being dotted over with 
small feathers. Comb (in undubbod birds): Irregular pea-comb, the more regular, however, 
the better; small, closely set on to the head, deaf ears small and wattles very scanty. Eye¬ 
brows : Very slightly beetle-browed, but hot giving such a cruel expression as in the Malay ; 
eye, full and bold, of yellow color. Neck : Medium length and slightly arched: hackle, 
short, just covering base of neck ; twisted hackle objectionable. Body: General shape; very 
thick and compact; very broad at shoulders, the shoulder butts showing prominently, but the 
bird must not be too low backed ; body tapering towards tail; elegance is required with sub- 
stance. Back : Flatfish, but the bird must not be flat-sided, broadest at. shoulders. Breast : 
Wide, fair depth and prominent, but well-rounded. Wings : 8bort and closely carried to 
Hody, well-rounded at point, and closely tucked at cuds, carried rather high in front 
Legs ■ Very strong and thick ; thighs round and btout, but not as long as m the Malay ; foot 
strong. Shanks : Medium length and well scaled; the length of shank must be sufficient to 
give the bird a gamey appearance, but in no case should it he as long as in the Malay, or in 
any way stilty Toes and nails : Toes long, strong, and straight, and well apart, the back 
toe low down and nearly flat on the ground ; nails well shaped. Cock's tail: Medium length 
with a few short nariow secondary sickles and tail coverts ; carriage of fail drooping; tail to 
be close, hard, and glossy. Hen’s tail: Bather short, earned low, but somewhat higher than 
cocks: well venetianed, but close. Size and weight : Large ; weight in cock, 8lbs. to lOlbs., 
or more for adults ; weight in hen, ojlbs. to 81bs. or more. General appearance of both 
sexes : Powerful and broad, very active, sprightly, and vigorous ; flesh to be Arm in handling ; 
plumage, short, and cannot be too hard and close. Coinage: Upright, commanding, and 
courageous ; the back sloping downwards towards the tail. Color: Of cork—breast, under 
body, and thighs a green, glossy black ; ne« k-hackle, green, glossy black, with blown crimson 
shafts to feathers ; back, saddle*, and saddle-hackle a mixture of rich green, glossy black, and 
brown crimson, the former predominating greatly ; wing-bow, chestnut, with metallic green, 
glossy black wing-bar; tail, green, glossy black. Of hen—ground color, chestnut-brown, 
with beautiful lacing of medium eke; lacing of metallic green, glossy black; this should 
look as if it were emoossed or raised. Shank : In both sexes yellow or orange, the deeper the 
color the better ; face, deaf eais, wattles, and comb, a ric h red. As regards lacing, double 
or triple hieing is moat admired, and for the wing-bow of the cock, glossy black with dark 
crimson intermixed is now required. 


PtrBB Seeds.—I t being quite possible that very great injury may be occas- 
sioned through the sowing of impure seeds, mixed with noxious weeds, it is 
most essential that every cultivator should^be careful to deal only with 
reputable seedsmen, who should be responsible for the seeds supplied; and, 
additionally the purchaser himself should screen all seed before sowing. 
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FRUIT FLIES, 

During the past few months the danger of introducing the dreaded fruit fly 
from Queensland and New South Wales has been the cause of considerable 
trouble to the Department and apprehension amongst fruitgrowers. Although 
ever) precaution is being taken to prevent the introduction of this pest by 
careful examination of all fruit imported into the colony, there is always the 
danger that some infested fruit may escape notice, and so lead to the intro¬ 
duction of another enemy to the fruitgrower. The insect most to*be feared is 
the so-called Queensland fruit fly (Tcphrites Tryoni), but in West Australia 
there is a similar fruit fly (Halterophora eapitata), which is very injurious to 
soft fruits. There is. however, at present little danger of introducing this 
insect, as West Australia sends no fruit to this colony. The maggots of the 
two flies are so nearly identical that none but the most competent observer 
would notice the difference; and in the illustration (kindly loaned by the New 
Zealand Depaitment of Agriculture) is shown an apricot attacked by the West 
Australian fruit fly, and the fly, maggot, and pupa of the Queensland variety. 



Fig. 1, infested apricot-' a, maggot; ji, holes where maggots have escaped from* the fruit 
(after Claude Fuller). Fig. 2, maggot of Teplirites Tryoni, magnified. Fig. 3, pupa, 
magnified (after Froggatt). Figs. 4 and 5, hick and side views of fly, magnified (after Kirk). 
The line below Fig. 6 shows natural length of fly. 

There is no doubt that we have no insect in South Australia so destructive 
as the fruit fly, or so difficult to cope with, and it behoves our growers to keep 
a very careful watch for attacks by maggots of any description. The eggs of 
the fly are deposited in the fruit before it is ripe; hence it is impossible for 
any treatment to prevent the destruction of fruit once attacked. The maggots 
as they feed gnaw irregular passages towards the centre of the fruit, and cause 
the centre to become rotten. The fruit when first attacked shows very slight 
evidence of being infested, but as it ripens it shows darker spots where the 
skin has been pierced by the fly. The maggot is similar in general appearance 
to the ordinary meat maggot, and can be easily distinguished from codlin moth 
and other Caterpillars by the general elongated form, the abruptly rounded 
posterior end, the two curious black hooks at the mouth, and the absence. 
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of legs. The only way to check this pest is to destroy all infested fruit, and 
trap the maggots should they leave the fruit before it falls. Lime, gas lime, 
or other caustic top-dressing on the soil under the trees would in all probability 
destroy any maggots that drop to the ground. 

Growers finding their fruit attacked by anything in the shape of a maggot 
should at once forward specimens to the Agricultural Bureau, Adelaide, for 
identification and advice as to treatment. 


APPLE BITTER-PIT. 

In the New South Wales Agricultural Gazette for May a correspondent 
writes that he has used Bordeaux mixture for prevention of this disease. He 
states that whereas in previous yeais, after the apples were stored, the disease 
spread until nearly all the fruit was affected, since he adopted spraying he has 
had very few apples affected. One free which was missed produced fruit 
which became almost unsaleable from the effect of this disease. He sprays 
his trees with Bordeaux mixture with Paris green when he is spraying for 
codlin moth—about November—and then three or four weeks later, and is of 
opinion if the latest varieties wen sprayed in January the disease could be 
completely stamped out. 

In South Australia the loss, amongst stored apples especially, from this 
obscure disease has been very serious, even amongst trees sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture for the prevention of apple-scab. As, however, this spray¬ 
ing is now generally given before the buds have burst, it would be well for those 
orchardists who have Buffered from the disease in the past to treat their trees 
in November and December with summer strength Bordeaux mixture. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR JULY. 

By George Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

This is a busy month for the orchardist. Those orchards that have not 
yet received the winter's ploughing should be broken up at once if a proper 
soaking is to he given to the subsoil. 

The planting of deciduous trees should soon be finished in the open 
country, but in the cooler districts there is yet plenty of time. Intending 
planters in these localities are often faced with the difficulty that the nurseries 
are nearly all located on the plains or earlier positions, and if these planters 
in late localities leave the procuring of their young stock until the soil is ready 
in their respective districts the best stock is often sold out of the nurseries. 
Although I do not think it is advisable to plant the trees during the wettest 
month in districts with a heavy rainfall, they may be procured from the 
nurseries and heeled in, after pruning away broken roots, in warm sheltered 
corners. Root action may begin, hut if care is taken the trees may be safely 
transplanted into their permanent positions as the weather grows milder 
without injury to new rootlets. 

The pruning of deciduous trees is now well under way. I take it that 
plums and apricots are completed ; cherries, after being well farmed, require 
very little pruning indeed. Peaches, apples, pears, and quinces should be 
pruned during this month. In pruning different varieties of the peach one 
peculiarity has to be kept very closely under observation, via*, the positions in 
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which the flower buds are placed upon last year's growth. The late and 
midseason sorts carry fruit buds almost to the base of the spurs; consequently 
these may be pruned back sharply to a few buds, but the early sorts nearly all 
set fruit buds on the terminal points of the lateral growths, thus rendering the 
treatment of these directly opposite to that applied to the first-named sorts. 
Another consideration affecting the early varieties is their tendency to cast off 
great numbers of fruit- hud* in the late winter. The evil effects of this 
characteristic can be largely counteracted by late pruning—that is after the 
buds are shed. The pi uning of the apple and pear is of a very similar 
character. On young trees the main tips are cut to direct or maintain the 
future shape of the tree, and the laterals arc shortened in to hasten the for¬ 
mation of fruiting spurs. This shortening is best carried to the extent of 
cutting over the base bud, and afterwards summer breaking the resulting 
shoot if rendered necessary by too rampant a growth. Old apple and pear 
trees already in full bearing will not require this treatment. Quinces should 
not be severely pruned, merely thinned out. Hard pruning only causes a 
multiplication of barren water shoots or suckers. 

If the orchardist desires to graft over certain trees now unsuited to hi* 
purposes the fine ripe top growths should now be secured from the varieties 
which he considers desirable. These scions should be tied in small bundles 
It is not necessary to trim them in any way. They should he carefully 
labelled, and then buried in sand in a shelteied spot where the sand will be 
always moist, but not saturated with water. In this position they will keep 
in perfect condition until the time of grafting, viz., early spring, arrives. 

The limbs of any trees that have been budded late in the summer should now 
be cut back immediately above the dormant buds. Young trees that are 
planted out into the orchards as dormant “ buds ” should be closely root 
pruned. 

Although somewhat late in the season the “ pits ” of apricot, peach, and 
Myrobolan plum can yet be set out for raising stocks. 

It is a very good time to procure from a few ripe passion fruits enough 
seeds to raise a batch of seedlings. These plants are easily raised from the 
seeds of imported fruits, and bear fruit within eighteen months of sowing the 
seeds when grown upon a northern wall or fence in most localities around 
Adelaide. 

The harvesting of oranges is now' in full swing, but unfortunately the crop 
is light. While examining many cases of oranges, both of the sweet and 
mandarin varieties, imported from Sydney I have been particularly struck with 
the high percentages of rotten fruits where they have been pulled instead of 
cut from the trees. The Mildura growers cut all their exported fruits, with 
much better results. The Italian lemons which arrive in such splendid con¬ 
dition are also all cut from the trees, the short twig stump being cut so 
closely and evenly that it never pierced or bruised the adjoining tightly 
packed fruits. ' 

The scraping of tree stems to destroy codlio moth larvm should be done 
whilst the bark is soft and wet, and the reduction of the height of the trees 
be considered in connection with this pest. As this promises to be a wet 
season fungus diseases will no doubt be troublesome, and I would particularly 
warn growers who have been lulled into false security by the immunity ex¬ 
perienced during the last two dry repressive seasons not to think that the 
diseases have been eradicated. In most localities I am of the opinion that 
August is the month during which Bordeaux mixture can be used for apricot 
shot hole; peach curl blister, apple and pear scab diseases with the greatest 
effect, and will take the opportunity of dealing with the matter more fully in. 
the issue of next month* 
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THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOK JULY. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry .” 

By Arthur J Pkrktns, Government Viticulturist. 

Pruning should ho completed during the course of this month, excepting 
in those localities where a late budding is particularly required. If, for 
instance, late frosts are of frequent occurrence, it may often prove advisable to 
defer pruning until August, 

The first ploughing should be brought to an end in July, and the second 
ploughing, on a comparatively shallow furrow, might even in some instances 
be started. In most cases, however, August will prove quite early enough for 
tlrs operation. , 

Planting out of rooted vines should be pushed on with wgor in Jul). It 
should he remembered that, except in (old wet districts, early planting is 
usually a commendable practice. In light, well-drained soils towards the end 
of the month even cuttings might he put out, either in the vineyard or the 
nursery; usually, however, August will prove more favorable for this purpose. 
In ail) cases cuttings should be collected and kept buried in sand until required 
for planting or for scions for grafting. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR JULY. 

By George Quinn. 

On the plains and drier parts of the colony, not much subject to severe 
frosts, the planting of potatoes will he resumed this month. Practical growers 
at each planting make a change of tubers—so-called seed—procuring, if 
possible, those grown in quite a different locality. The tubers in this planting 
should he set quite bin. deep in the soil, as the growth of the plants and the 
expansion of the tubers will mainly take place when the ground is drying out 
near the surface. Good plump sets should be used, ami the eyes should be 
started, but not sufficiently to be broken during the planting operations. When 
the sets are put into the trench a good sprinkling of well-ground bonedust 
should be spread along on top of them. This is done because the roots develop 
and feed on the soil above the tuber as a rule. The sets are said to grow better 
if pressed firmly into the soil. 

The transplanting of cabbage, onion, cauliflower, lettuce, kohlrabi, herbs of 
various kinds, red and silver beets, should be continued. If rain is not falling 
ut the time in soaking showers these plants should be watered individually. 

Fresh sowings in drills of carrot, parsnip, onion, swede turnip, ordinary 
turnip, red and silver beets, and broad beans should be made. 

Peas should also be sown in the usual manner. This is a good time to sow 
the main crop. 

Make the usual small sowings of cress, lettuce, and radish for salad purposes. 
Spinach may be sown yet, and former lots should be kept picked down as the 
leaves develop to the size of the palm of a human hand. This presents the 
plants running to seed quickly. 
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Asparagus and rhubarb beds may be made. [In last month’s notes a short 
account of how to form the beds and set out the plants was given. In report 
of meeting of Norton’s Summit Bureau in this issue an instructive paper on 
rhubarb cultivation appears, and is well worthy of study by those growing 
rhubarb for commercial purposes.] 

A start should be made towards the end of the month to raise an early batch 
of tomatoes, cucumbers, and other plants of the melon family. These arc 
raised and nursed in artificial heat generated by the slow combustion of 
manure, and the process is simple, but at the same time great care is required 
while the weather is cold. A plain box frame, facing north dr north-east 
with a good slope in that direction, is set upon a couple of loads of fresh 
stable manure, and then the manure is piled around, say, to within 6in. of the 
top of the frame. The frame is filled with a good compost if the seeds are to 
be sown in it; if not, the small 4in. pots should be filled with good soil after 
being securely drained. These are plunged to their rims in the soil, and 
should rest on the manure. When the seeds are sown a stretched calico or 
glass light should be placed over the frame. When the surrounding manure 
cools, remove it and replace with a fresh lot. The manure, both around an d 
beneath the frame, should be firmly stamped down. 

All watering should be done on warm sunny mornings. If given at night 
time the young plants will almost assuredly damp off. 

Attention should be given to insect pests, and every effort made to check 
them in the initial stages. I shall be happy to publish any known remedies 
for pests submitted by any of our readers. 


SOME HELPS FOR THE FARMER. 

Wheie a farmer or gardener is fortunate in having a running rivulet on his 
holding he is liable to have his footbridge washed away when a freshet or flood 
occurs, turning his rivulet into a torrent. A simple plank laid across from 
bank to bank, with a short log sunk into the soil on each side for the ends of 
the plank to rest upon, will give a ready means of access from one side to the 
other. 






But some people can never cross on a plank or log without a handrail; there* 
fore it is desirable to put in a post on either bank of the creek, and affix a 
length of fencing wire to the top of the posts. To avoid loss of the plank 
when the floods come down, it should be attached by ^ chain to a short post 
sunk deeply into the soil. 
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Another trouble where creeks run through farms or gardens is the washing 
away of the fences which cross them, and many have been the contrivances to 
avert this disaster. The swing gate here illustrated will be useful in some 
cases. 



This is designed to prevent ingress of rabbits, hares, dogs, and other vermin. 
The banks of the creek should be built up to the posts, which should be extra 
long and sunk deeply into the soil. Between the posts a heavy sill of jarrah 
or other hard wood should be fixed. The gate should be rather heavy at the 
bottom, boarded so as to give the water an opportunity to lift it somewhat. 
The whole gate should swing by short links at the top ends, and the top rail 
should be strong. A short post sunk about the middle of the channel, close 
to the gate on the inner or up-stream side, would prevent animals gaining 
entrance from outside the property on the lower part. 

I- For an exceedingly simple fence wire strainer Mr. J. W. Taylor, of the 
Kadina Branch Agricultural Bureau, submits the following design. 



It is made from mallee wood. From a to b 2£in. to 3in. thick, from c to d 
8in. or 9in. long, from c to er ‘24in. to 30in. A hole is bored through at p, 
through which the end of the wire is placed. The portion from c to d rests 
against the post, and by aid of the two forkB the implement is twisted so that 
the wire is wound upon the thicker part. If a greater leverage is wanted a 
stick may be placed at the intersection of the forks at c # 

In order to raise early plants for setting out when danger of night frosts 
is Over, the farmer and gardener require to protect them. In some cases 
ordinary cool frames will do; but other plants require some degree of heat. 
This can he easily obtained by the use of stable manure or Other fermenting 
B 
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material. Whether cool or heated frames are needed, their construction may 
be alike; but a cool frame may be needed during summer, and in that case the 
following form could be utilised without the manure if the pit were filled to 
within 4in. of the surface. This would be a permanent structure; and, in 
place of boards, the walls might be of brick. 



The manure should be trodden down firmly, and left to ferment until the 
temperature is reduced to lOOdeg. F. Then put on 4in. of light rich soil 
and sow the seeds in it; or fill flower-pots with good soil, sow the seeds in 
this, and plunge the pots to the rim in the soil. Watch the temperature, which 
may rise above lOOdeg. F., in which case lift the lower edge of the sash a little 
to reduce the heat to the proper point. The sashes should be glazed, as a 
general rule; but, in the absence of glass, calico waterproofed with boiled 
linseeed oil and dried may be used. The hotbed may be of any length, but 
Gft. is most convenient. The width should be 5ft. to 6ft. 

Where there is abundance of farmyard manure a portable frame Oft. x 5ft. 
may be used. The front or lower side should be Sin. to lOin. high; and the 
back 16in. to 18in. high, with ends to fit. The manure heap should be about 
2ft. high and at least 1ft. wider than the frame all round. Place the frame on 
top of this, fill in 4in. good soil when the temperature is down to 95deg or 
lOOdeg. F. t heap manure around the outside of the frame, and sow or plunge 
pots as above. 



Tobacco plants can be raised in*a cold frame .if seed is sown during July, 
or they can be forced by sowing in a heated frame during August, Tende* 
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vegetables can be raised in long rows, ready to plant out directly night frosts 
are over, by using two 9in. boards fixed together at the ends in a V-shaped 
trough. When the plants are large enough, and frosts are over, take the 
troughs of plants to the beds, dig out a shallow V-shaped trench, place the 
rows of plants in the trenches, knock out the end pieces and lift away the 
boards. Then pack in soil on both sides, and the plants will grow on and 
produce extra early crops. 


FARM NOTES. 

WiitteM for the u Journal of Agriculture and Industry” 

By W. Lowbie, M.A., B.Sc., Principal Agricultural College, 
Roseworthy, South Australia. 

The season*continues favorable; crops have had an excellent start, and are 
growing apace in appreciation of the soft fresh weather. 

On the College farm we have just finished the seeding of peas. The field on 
which they have been sown carried wheat last year, and it was intended to have 
cropped it again with wheat in view of the encouraging forecasts of wheat 
values next harvest. Neither alternative is exactly within the law of cropping 
best suited for our conditions, but contingencies might justify either. Wheat 
is much more reliable than peas in this district, ami on the average pays 
decidedly better; but ow f ing to the welcome succession of rains we found it 
impracticable to have the field cleaned and seeded until very late for cereal 
sowing, and accordingly we fell back on peas. The land was cultivated after 
the first rains, and part of it was cultivated a second time early in May During 
the past few days part of it has been lightly ploughed, and the remainder 
scarified to kill such vegetation as had germinated in it. It was then thoroughly 
harrowed, and drilled with approximately 2bush. of Early Dun peas and 
150lbs. of bone superphosphate per acre. The manuring is light, as the field 
is in very fair heart. For the coming month wo shall continue our fallowing 
operations, and devote to it the burden of our horsepower. It is very impor¬ 
tant to have the fallowing well forward, for year after year we have evidence 
not to lie gainsaid that early fallowing gives the best results. Some farmers 
persistently delay fallowing work until late in the year, but every year sees 
their numbers diminishing. It used to be argued that early fallowing allowed 
the weeds on the ploughed land to get too far ahead to be easily killed 
in the early summer. That the weeds do get farther ahead, and a greater 
number of seeds germinate in the spring is, of course, a fact, but one of the 
reasons for fallowing is just to secure such germination in order that the field 
may be cleaned. The little extra labor required to kill them, to wit, a second 
ploughing vice scarifying is all in favor of the land. Then again, I have heard 
it advanced as a waste of good feed to fallow early, but the gain is greater 
than the loss. One shilling or one and sixpence per acre is the full value of 
the winter grazing—if the farm be clean the value is much less —and bushels 
per acre measure the advantage of having the land lifted in time to swallow the 
winter rains, and of having it exposed to winter weather. The chief end of 
fallowing, I reckon, is to secure increased moisture in the soil and subsoil for 
the succeeding crops, and the amount so secured is proportional to the time it 
has been lying open to the weather, and the care with which it is handled 
during the summer months. Takeall and other troubles also tend to beset the 
man who by fallowing late fails to secure that mellowness and consolidation on 
his seedbed essential to a first-class crop of wheat. Other work which we will 
have in hand during the month is the carting and spreading of the year’s 
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accumulation of farmyard manure on land to be planted with kale, and the 
deep ploughing and preparation of that land for the planting. 'Hie seed has 
been sown in beds to be planted out when ready. This practice we think better 
than sowing in situ, as we can prepare the land with more deliberation than if 
we had had to crush the work into the seeding weeks proper* and we get time to 
clean the land fairly before planting. Further, transplanting requires less seed, 
and the plants can be dibbled out so as to be in rows two ways, and expedite 
the horsehoeing and cleaning; and if the labor of thinning and extra hand- 
hoeing necessary after drilling in situ be carefully estimated, it will be found 
that the one method costs very little more, if any more, than the other. 

This year pigs have been an exceedingly good line on the farm. Brood 
sows, from which the litters were sold when ready for weaning, have been 
returning from £6 to £9 for their keep. As the growing of peas and the 
feeding and breeding of pigs go well together I think it worth while to write 
now at some length on the pea crop. For some time also peas have sold 
very well, no doubt, because so few farmers care to grow the crop. Good seed 
peas now cannot be had readily for less than 4s. Gd. or 4s. 9d. per bush. 
One cannot forecast next year's prices, as n relatively small area of this crop 
meets the local demand, but there is now considerable encouragement to devote 
some attention to the crop. Should the market experience a slump before the 
grain can be sold the alternative of feeding the grain on the farm remains. 
Indeed under any circumstances there is much to recommend us to feed all 
peas grown in the yards on the farm. It. is a practice which helps very 
appreciably to maintain the fertility of the land. To feed part, peas to draught 
horses lessens the bran bill; no money at any rate goes out for this, and 
draught horses do well when a part of their dietary consists of a foodstuff so 
highly nitrogenous as peas. Dairy cattle respond well also when peas are 
added to their rations, and for pigs everyone knows it to be a foodstuff well 
suited, and likely to give that firmness of flesh and condition which the curer 
so mu^h appreciates. T do not forget that peas as a foodstuff for daily cattle 
is discounted by some authorities, but others, and I think the majority, find no 
fault with it, but rather much to recommend it. The farmyard manure from 
stock fed partly with peas has a high value relatively. Again, it. has been 
common experience for centuries that wheat likes to follow such crops as peas, 
beans, and clover. The explanation offered some years ago of this experience 
is found in the symbiosis or association of microbie life with the roots of these 
The numerous colonies of microbes forming the tubercles found 
roots of the pea render the nitrogen of the air available to the 
plant, and the result is that the pea crop does not impoverish the soil of nitro¬ 
gen—the most expensive manurial element. The pea crop, owing to this 
influence, is described by some agricultural writers as a nitrogen collector, while 
a cereal such as wheat is a nitrogen consumer. To grow peas, and more 
especially to feed them on the farm, is therefore a direct means of maintaining 
fertility on the farm, and as things arc there seem good reasons for suggesting 
that more attention be given to the crop. Its position has been gradually 
becoming less important among farm crops for at least two generations, but it 
has lost place not because it is so much less remunerative than cereals or roots, 
but rather on account of the hard labor required in harvesting it. The mowers 
and binders in the course of their improvement have every year been rendering 
the harvesting of cereals a simpler matter, but a machine thoroughly efficient 
for the harvesting of peas has not yet been brought forward, or at least brought 
under general notice. I would enumerate the objections to peas as follows :— 
1. No expeditious mode of harvesting. 2. That it is a risky crop: (a) rugged 
bleak weather when the crop is in bloom may diminish the yield by one-third 
or even one-half: (6) fungoid diseases, though in this colony"this risk is less 
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for peas than for wheat: (c) liability to serious injury from insect pests e.^., 
caterpillars. 3. That it encourages the growth of weeds, and from its trailing 
habit is difficult to clean. The varieties chiefly grown in the colony are Early 
Dun and the Partridge pea—the former for the plains, and the latter for the 
hills and the moister districts. Other good varieties which can be had are the 
White Canadian and the Blue pea. 

It would avail little to try peas, I fear, on the drier of the farmed lands in 
the colony. On the College farm, with an average rainfall of 16in. to 17in., 
the pea crop, as I have said, is invariably less successful than wheat. It is in 
the moister districts that peas should be grown, if grown at all, prominently. 
On dairy farms especially should this crop have a place. 

It likes a free soil, calcareous more especially. Our mallee lands would 
grow peas well were the rainfall better. 

In the preparation of the land the cultivation need not bo so deep or so 
thorough as for a root crop. Light ploughing and very thorough 
harrowing suit it well. The tilth must be fine. Too heavy manuring or a 
rich soil tends to too much haulm, and from l£cwt. to 2cwts. of a good 
phosphatic manure will generally be found sufficient. 

The after cultivation consists in harrowing when the crop has brairded, and 
again later when say 4in. above ground, and rolling heavily. If well drilled 
it is often desirable to horsehoc the crop with the view of keeping down weeds, 
which thrive so luxuriantly among jjeas. 

The harvesting of the crop is a difficult matter. One method, a very useful 
one where the crop is grown for pigs, is to harvest with a horserake or 
pcarake before the crop is so ripe as to shell out readily, but sufficiently ripe 
for the straw to break off readily at the base. So harvested the crop can be 
stacked near the pigyards and fed in the yards unthrushed. The loss in the 
field can be largely recovered by allowing pigs t > run over it for a sufficiently 
long time, but by feeding unthrashed the straw, of course, is largely lost. 
Raked up in this way peas cannot be put through the thrasher without risk 
from the sticks, straws, &c., accidentally gathered by the rake, though it is 
often done. The best method is still that of our fathers, viz., to harvest with 
the sickle, but it is very expensive, and only, I think, to be practised when a 
seed sample of grain is desired and the pea straw is required for forage. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

By R. W. Foster, M.P. 

A review of the history of agricultural settlement and wheat production in 
South Australia for a period of twenty years would, under any circumstances, 
be interesting, but is especially so in view of the recent glorious rains which 
promise, according to the law of averages, to usher in a cycle of good seasons, 
to the delight of our deserving and courageous tillers of the soil. I have 
therefore submitted the average of each five years, from which it will be seen 
that the South Australian farmer is liable to severe fluctuations of fortune, 
especially in the Upper North ; and I propose dealing more particularly with 
that portion of the country, which has been the cause of so much anxiety, not 
only to the settlers themselves, but to the whole colony, during the past three 
years.' 

The period under review covers what is known as the Playford resumption 
policy, about which so much adverse criticism has been expressed; and at this 
moment there are not a few who insist that the plough should never have 
crossed beyond Goydor’s celebrated rainfall line. It, would appear as if the 
recent drought had accentuated this contention, but a glance at the return 
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presented herewith will suffice to show that the Upper North, which comprises 
hundreds outside the rainfall line, is responsible for nearly one-foturth of the 
wheat returns of the colony during the years 1876 to 1880, while during the 
following fifteen years the Upper North portion has yielded considerably more 
than a third of the total production. The area under cultivation in the Upper 
North as against all the rest of the province has been one-fourth from 1876 to 
1880, more than one-third from 1881 to 1885, 123^896 acres less than one-half 
from 1886 to 1890, and only 59,282 acres less than a half from 1891 to 1895. 
These figures indicate a considerable extension in the Northern ^district, and 
speak eloquently of the energy and enterprise of the fanners in that precarious 
locality. With them not only has the area cultivated steadily increased, but 
the character of cultivation has been wonderfully improved. Wool-growing 
has been introduced as a most efficient method of improving the land, as well 
as giving the farmer another string to his bow ; but the most pleasing feature 
of northern agricultural settlement is found in the fact that during eight years 
out of twenty the Upper North has topped the average of the colony con¬ 
siderably, and in other years it has come very close up to that distinction. 
Here are a few examples. 


1877. 

Colony. 
Average in 
Bushels. 

Uri'Kii Noam. 
Average in 
Bushels, 

10*71 

1890. 

Colony. 
Average In 
Bushels. 

UrrKB North. 
Average in 
Bushels. 
6*36 

1878. 

. 7*30 

8*24 

1891. 

. 4*15 

6*60 

1884. 

. 7*53 

8*12 

1892. 

. 6*08 

6*71 

1889. 


11*20 

1894. 


6*00 


1 have omitted the returns for 1896 and 1897, because, in itiy opinion, the 
drought was phenomenal, and the inclusion would not institute a fair com¬ 
parison. The averages for these years were:—1896—Colony, 1*66; and the 
Tipper North, 0*58. In 1897—Colony, 2*64 ; and Upper North, 1 *28. It is 
only fair to submit comparisons of a few of the worst years, and I quote eight 
of the lowest averages within the twenty years. 


1880. 

Colony. 
Average in 
Bushels. 
. 4*96 

UrrKK North. 
Average in 
Bushels. 

3*83 

1888. .... 

Colony. 
Average in 
Bushels. 
. 3*86 

Urn.Ji North. 
Average in 
Bushels. 
3*00 

1881. 

. 4*57 

3*00 

1891. 

. 4*16 

6*60 

1882. 

. 3*68 

3*00 

1894. 

. 4*90 

6*00 

4*00 

1885. 

. 3*16 

3*00 

1895. 

. 4*20 


During the eight lowest years the Upper North leads in two, and the average 
for the eight is 3*93 against 4*18 for the colony. The comparisons clearly 
indicate as to production that good and bad seasons come in cycles, and what 
has been may be expected again ; and further, that droughts relatively affect 
the entire colony, and not the \ orth alone. It is cheering to note that the 
expectations of farmers, which have been raised so high during the present 
month, find ample justification in the returns of 1889 and following years, 
after a severe season of drought, with an average of 3*16 for the colony and 
3*00 for the Upper North. The 1889 harvest turned out 7*91 for the colony 
and 11 20 for the Upper North, followed by five good years, during which the 
average beyond Goyder's line was only once under Obush., vis., in 1891, 
which gave a little over fi^bush. 

A Customs return of the value of agricultural implements and manures 
shows how completely the rule-of-thumb business is giving way to more effec- 

1896. 1897. 1898. 

£ £ 4 

4,954 14,533 — 

8,117 12,619 

2,720 16,759 28,684 


tivc raetnoas. Impoets. 

1896. 

Implements— £ 

Mostly drills .. 4,269 

Mowers and binders.. 6,070 

Manures .. 643 
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In addition to imported manures up to the 21st instant there arc local 
companies whose output, I am informed, in some instances has increased 30 per 
cent, during the present' year. One point which cannot be emphasised too 
strongly is the urgent need for a proper inspection of fertilisers as a guarantee 
that farmers are protected against fraud, and the Agricultural Department 
would do well to give every encouragement to the Rosoworthy College as well 
as to the branches of the Agricultural Bureau, whose work in different parts 
of the colony has borne good fruit, but whose promise of future usefulness is 
bnghter than ever before. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN WHEAT PRODUCTION. 

Twenty Years— 1876-1895. 


Ave¬ 
rage of 
Five 
Years. 

Division. 

Acres (mean). 

Bushels 

(mean). 

Mean 
A v* rage 
Yield. 

(B.) 

Mean 

Annual 

Rainfall. 

(In.) 


Central . . . . 

580,905 

3,673,641 

6*84 

19*23 

1876 

Lower North... 

497,369 

3,576,517 

7-19 

16*57 

to 

j Upper North . 

269,180 

1,808,791 

7-01 

12*57 

1880 

j South-East. 

34,419 

291,192 

8*47 

23*04 


Western. 

10,810 

68,216 

i 0-31 

15*43 


Province . 

1,348,973 

9,418,357 

1 6-98 

20*67* 


Central .... 

582,664 

3,297,105 

5*56 

18*58 

1881 

Lower North... 

699,404 

3,471,466 

5*78 

13*88 

to 

Upper North . 

588,24 £ 

2,790,318 

4*75 

11*00 

1885 

South-Ka«t.. 

37,416 

209,816 

7*21 

21*90 


Western. 

29,500 

j.... .. . 

146,322 

5*00 

15*06 


Province . 

1,837,226 

9,975,027 

6*43 

18-95* 


Central . 


3,803,657 


20*91 

1886 

Lower North. 

634,297 

4,211,755 | 

6*64 

17*76 

to 

Upper North . 



6*16 

13*72 

1890 

South-East.*. 

29,879 

249,146 

8-36 

23*94 


Western. 

33,256 

282,584 

8*50 

17*44 


Province .. 

1,808,307 

12,002,150 

6*64 

22-81* 


Central . 

416,560 

2,255,184 

5*41 

18*87 

1891 

Lower North .. 

556,250 

2,926,921 

6*17 

16*25 

to 

Upper North .. 

499,814 

2,897,203 

5*80 

12*33 

1895 

South-East. 

29,375 

243,681 

8*29 

22*60 


Western . 

56,713 

278,047 

4*90 

16*13 


Province ... 

1,568,724 

8,601,036 

6*52 

20-22* 


■ Mean rainfall at Adelaide Observatory. 


PHOSPHORISED WHEAT FOR BIRDS. 

By F. H. Holzobefe, Millicbnt Bbanch Agricxji*tubal Bureau. 

I use a 20-gall, cask with a Sin. square hole cut in one head. This piece 
is cut on the slope, thus with a narrow-pointed saw, and the face of the 
cut is lined with leather, so that the piece will fit in to exclude all air. To 
ensure perfect exclusion of air I also use a staple and screw, such as is affixed 
to some barrel churns. Put 60lbs. of wheat into the cask, with a large cupful 
of salt, and pour in enough boiling water to cover the grain. Close up, and 
allow fifteen minutes for absorption of water. Then open the cask, tack a 
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piece of perforated zinc over the hole to prevent the wheat escaping, and 
up-end the cask to allow excess water to drain away. Whilst the wheat is 
steeping dissolve six sticks (fib.) of phosphorus—one stick for each lOlbs. of 
wheat—in one quart of boiling water. Keep this close to the fire and stir it 
well, but do not let it boil. When completely dissolved pour solution into 
the cask, close up quickly, and roll the cask backward and forward for ten 
minutes. Then stand it on end, in a cool place, with a wet bag over it for 
two days, by which time the grain will be ready for use. It is best after the 
expiry of a week, and is most effective when laid out in dull, clopdy weather. 
If the cask is kept airtight the mixture will keep good for a year. For smaller 
quantities use one stick of phosphorus for lOlbs. of wheat. It mixes best 
when the cask is half full. I find wheat prepared in this way very successful 
in destroying sparrows. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Toilet Soaps. —For these superior fats are used, such as lard, coeoanut 
oil, olive oil, &c. The soap is made with lye, &c., like any other kinds. To 
prevent them sticking to the moulds they are lined with thin calico, taking 
care there are no folds. These soaps are colored in various ways, and scented 
with divers perfumes, either pure or mixed, the colors and perfumes mixed 
with alcohol or glycerine, and then well stirred into the paste. Transparent 
soaps are made by slicing well-dried suet soaps and dissolving in alcohol. Oil 
soaps are rather difficult to treat in this way. Mottled soaps are colored by 
stirring in solutions of sulphate of iron and of cochineal separately, when the 
paste is setting. Scrubbing soaps have a mixture of silicate of soda, or very 
fine sand in some cases. Colorings used are vermilion, chrome red, fuchsine 
caramel (burned sugar), umber, chrome green, smalts, ultramarine, palm 
butter, lampblack. For fine toilet soaps-^-ifoc?, tincture of dragon’s blood, 
carmine ; rose , tine, carthamine or of archil; yellow and orange , tine, annatto 
or saffron ; blue and violet , tine, of litmus, or alkanet root, or soluble Prussian 
blue, or pure indigo pulverised; green ^ a mixture of blue and yellow. 

Abernethy Biscuits. —One quart milk, six eggs whipped, 8ozs. loaf 
sug;ar, £oz, caraway seeds, enough flour to make a very stiff paste. Roll out 
thin, and bake in an oven not very hot. These are quite easily digested. 

Arrowroot. —Take the roots of Canna edulis (for pink arrowroot or tous- 
les-mois), or of Maranta edulis, or other tuberous roots generally used for this 
purpose, when the foliage has dried naturally, and wash them clean. Then 
grate and pulp them, and mix with plenty water ; stir'thoroughly until all the 
starchy matter is dissolved in the water ; strain out all the refuse, let the thick 
milky water settle, and then draw it off quite clear. The sediment can then 
be dried, and when pulverised is fit for use as arrowroot. 

Sheepskin Rugs. —If the skins are dry soak them in water till quite soft. 
Scrape off all fat and flesh Wash well in warm water with plenty soap; wring 
out, but do not rinse. Then place them in a mixture of 3£lbs. salt in 5galls. soft 
water, stir well; then add 20ozs. commercial sulphuric acid. Leave the skins 
in this two days. Rinse in cold water, and wring out dry. Hang up in the 
shade to dry, and comb the wool out whilst drying ; also rub the skin often, and 
stretch it every way. Scrape the skin side with a blunt knife, and rub with 
pumice-stone, dusting with whiting. \ * / 

Bee Stings. —Some people are seriously affected by the sting; of a bee; but 
a sure preventive of such effects consists in immediate application of spirits of 
ammonia. A bottle of spirits of ammonia should be kept ready by every' bee¬ 
keeper, in case of some person being stung who is possessed of a weak heart, 
and who might even be killed by a single sting. ' 
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TREATMENT OF MILK AND CREAM. 

By G. S. Thomson, N.D.D., Dairy Instructor. 

Composition of Milk. —An average composition may be quoted as follows:— 

Water . 

Fat. 

Albumin 

Ash ... 

lOO-OO 

Fat is the most important constituent in milk, and which we so strongly 
desire to be of a high percentage. The other solids will rise relatively with the 
fat. The question may be asked, how are we to get this increased quality ? t 
There is no other direct answer than this : Breed from a good strain of cattle, 
from cows possessing an inherited property of producing milk with a high 
percentage of fat. Get this individuality fixed into the herd, cull out the 
mongrels bit by bit, those unsymmetrical ghastly formed animals, with vessels 
shapeless, displaced, and contracted, neither good for milking nor beef-pro¬ 
duction. Study the milking pedigree of your dams ; bear in mind that the sire 
can impart to his progeny his inferior qualities with greater certainty than his 
good qualities. We have one breed of bulls possessing the remarkable cer¬ 
tainty of impressing their good qualities on their progeny, even out of inferior 
breeds with which they have been mated, the progeny of the coarse dams 
being more symmetrical; of the small dams, larger; and of slow feeders, 
quicker than their respective dams. 

Dealing now with casein and sugar classed in the composition of milk as 
germ food, sugar is the most soluble and immediately available food for bacteria, 
the substance which these living bodies convert into acid, producing in turn 
the familiar souring of milk. How often in the summer mornings has the 
factory manager to contend with this almost worthless milk ? Souring occurs 
so often that it. is almost impossible for butter made from such milk to reach 
Adelaide, far less England, as a wholesome article of food. The question is 
daily raised, how are we to check this souring of our milk and cream under 
such severe climatic conditions as we experience in South Australia, and, without 
a knowledge of chemistry and bacteriology, the severity of climate is tenaciously 
clung to as the true and only cause of failure of dairy produce. But the main 
reason for such a state of affairs is want of cleanliness, want of care and know¬ 
ledge in handling milk and produce, and want of energy on the part of those 
interested and connected with the dairy industry. If one is most energetic in 
his or her work, cleanliness will naturally receive due attention, and further 
knowledge and perfection be desired. 

UncUanlims $.—With unclean milkers, sour-making and highly injurious 
germs will be clinging to the dirt upon their hands and clothes in millions, and 
will find their way into the milkpail, there to carry on their disastrous work. 
These germs arc to be found in the air in the rooms of 'houses in incalculable 
numbers, in the air outside, upon the udder, and in the teats of cows, so 
numerous that figures cannot possibly represent their numbers. In the drawing¬ 
rooms of mansions, even where the rooms are frequented only a few times a 
year, do we find bacteria. The housewife will boast of her cleanliness, no dust 
is here perceptible to the eve. But when the sun shines through the air of 
her room, after only the slightest commotion has been caused, dust will be 
visible. Were we the possessors of eyes as powerful as microscopes, millions 


87-5 

8*5 

3*5 

4*5 

*25 

*75 
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upon millions of germs or bacteria, or microscopic plants, or ferments would 
present themselves to our view. What must it be, then, where the matter of 
cleauliness is unattended to ? Milk is the happy hunting ground for most 
forms of bacteria, and when exposed to uncleanly conditions cannot possibly 
keep sweet but for the shortest time, even in a cold climate, far less in a warm 
climate like ours. Not only is milk the happy home of the microbe, but when 
at a lower temperature than the surrounding air it is a powerful absorbent of 
odors. 

Drains .—Around and probably in some factories and creameries milk and 
dairy refuse is allowed to putrify, the abominable smells finding their way into 
the produce, with the result that it is impossible to find a profitable market for 
the produce. It is not an uncommon thing for one to go into a butter sale¬ 
room and find samples of butter possessing the distinct flavor of the smell of 
drains. These drains, instead of draining away the poison of the factory or 
creamery, are draining away the money of the proprietors. 

Remedies, —First, milkers must be thoroughly cleanly in person and habits, 
the hands free from every particle of dirt, udder of cows perfectly clean, and 
utensils sterilised. This is within the reach of all. When milking, the first 
few drops of milk from each teat ought to be collected in a measure and given 
to the pigs. If allowed to pass into the milk pail it just means that you will 
have the whole body of milk inoculated with a fluid seething with acid, making 
bacteria and other forms of a most harmful character. Before the pail finds its 
way to the milkbousc the germs causing sourness will have begun their work. 
It is not perceptible to the taste, still it is there. 

Cooliny .—When milking is finished, milk ought to be immediately cooled * 
down by passing it over a Lawrence cooler or refrigerator, in order that the 
animal heat and odor may be driven off, and also to retard the multiplication 
of bacterial life. You may say, why is the multiplication of bacterial life 
retarded? In the summer we find that the souring of milk would seem 
spontaneous, while in the winter weather the keeping quality is extended. 
Bacteria flourish with a temperature ranging from 80° to 100° F., their highest 
degree of reproduction beiug attained at the temperature of freshly-drawn 
milk. When milk or cream is immediately cooled down after milking and 
separation respectively, the gain in each case will repay tenfold the little labor 
and trifling cost. Cooled or refrigerated milk is shipped to England by the 
thousands of gallons from France and Denmark, and sold in the English towns 
in a perfectly sweet condition. Were scrupulous cleanliness enforced from the 
milking of the cow till the arrival of the milk or cream at the factoiy, together 
with judicious handling and cooling, no blame could be attached to the suppliers 
should inferior butter be turned out from the factory. 

Diseases Spread by Milk .—Milk being the most favorable media for bacteria, 
germs causing disease find a ready home to carry on their dreaded reproduction. 
All contagious fevers can be transmitted from disease-stricken homesteads to 
healthy families through the medium of milk previously exposed to the affected 
air. On no account ought milk to be permitted to leave a place where any 
coniagious trouble is prevalent. It is advisable, if milk is in any way suspected 
of contamination with pathogenic germs, to have it heated to a temperature of 
180° F. for fifteen minutes. By so doing, all fever germs will be killed 
out., In the udder of the cow milk is not always sterile; the abhorred 
tubercle bacilli is sometimes to be found in abundance when an animal is 
suffering from the final stage of tuberculosis. In cases of inflammation of the 
udder, we also find the milk affected. Cow’s milk for young children ought to 
be pasteurised, especially during the warm summer months when milk fermen¬ 
tation is of so common an occurrence, causing in many instances-intestinal 
complaints. 
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Compositions showing Relative Food Values of Waste Products, 



Skimmed 

Milk. 

Buttermilk. 

Water ...... 

Casein . 

Sugar..... 

Ash .. 

per cent. 
90-10 
•75 . 

3*50 

4-86 

•80 

per cent. 
91-2 
-5 

3*5 

4*0 

•8 


100-00 

1000 


Separated 

Milk. 

Wiiey. 

Water . 

Casein ... 

per cent. 
91-0 

01 

3*5 

4*6 

(and acid) 
*80 

per cent. 
93-31 
•10 
-27 

6-85 

•47 


100-00 

100-00 


The percentage of fat highest in skimmed milk and second in buttermilk, separated milk 
and whey being equal. 

Tho percentage of casein and sugar is highest in skimmed milk, second in separated milk, 
third in buttermilk. Skim milk has the highest feeding value, buttermilk next, and separated 
milk next. 

Composition of Cream (Bell), 



Low 

Hieh ' 

Clotted 


Standard. 

Standard, | 

1 Cream. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

1 per cent. 

Water.... 

67‘93 i 

37*62 

, 33*76 


24*44 

58-77 

59*79 

Sugar. . . 

2-96 

1 1*46 

1-01 

Casein. 

4*04 

1 1-83 

4*97 

Ash. 

*6 3 

! *32 

*47 



1 

1 


Cooling of Cream. —Cream is much more difficult to cool than a body of 
milk, owing to the heat-retaining capacity of the globules of fat. With a body 
of cream registering a temperature of 60 ° F. the fat contained in it will be at 
a higher temperature if insufficient time has been allowed for cooling. This 
accounts for the oily texture of butter and loss of butter fat when cream is 
churned with fat globules in the heated and more liquid condition. Butter fat 
when once heated takes a considerably longer time than the other solids of 
cream to give up its heat. 

Straining of Cream .—Straining of cream prior to churning is of much 
importance, as caseous matter is withheld in the strainer, and a more even 
consistency is obtained m the body of cream. Specked butter is caused by 
omitting straining with over-ripened cream. 

Jlipming of Cream , -To have cream at the ‘‘ good ” stage of ripeness means 
Uf have the proper degree of acidity developed. When milk has been separated 
in an advanced or sour condition the separated cream is deprived of the neces- 
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sary food for the good ferment—the bacillus acidi laetiei—the result being that 
bacteria of an injurious nature have an undefended field open to them r and this 
opportunity is taken advantage of by the speedy reproduction of those 
unwelcome forms, giving rise to highly disagreeable flavors in butter. From 
cream got by the setting system superior flavored butter is obtained. This is 
due to the cream ripening in a thin'layer, and in contact with a body of milk 
rich in sugar, and having the good ferment predominating. Pure air in contact 
with ripening cream increases the flavor of the manufactured butter. Ripening 
of cream ought never to take place in small cans, as various degrees of acidity 
are unavoidably obtained, giving rise to loss of fat in churning. It thus takes 
place in churning that the fat in the ripened cream becomes united and forms 
butter first, the fat in the less ripened or sweeter cream uniting later, which 
means that a high percentage of fat in a liquid condition must escape conversion 
into butter, and pass away in the buttermilk. The degree of acidity of cream 
for churning should bo about '1 on the neidometor, when the highest quantity 
of butter, together with the best quality, will be obtained, providing all 
necessary conditions in the earlier stages receive attention. 

Pasteurisation .—Pasteurisation is a name given to a system of heating milk 
or cream to a temperature ranging from 150° to 180°F. The effect of this high 
temperature is to kill out all common or non-spore-making forms of bacteria, 
thus extending the keeping quality of the product. Where pasteurisation is 
carried on at butter factories, refrigeration is absolutely necessary, and the 
ripening of cream by the addition of a starter or culture must be resorted to; 
the following being the method of procedure 

Sweet milk is first heated to a temperature of 95° F., passed through the 
separator. The cream finds its way directly into the pasteuriser, and is there 
subjected to a temperature not exceeding 180° F. for five minutes. The pas¬ 
teurised cream is immediately run slowly over a refrigerator, and into the 
settling tanks at a temperature of about 40° F. We have now got a cream 
perfectly sweet, free from aciri-forming bacteria and odors and rich in food. 
In the settling tank cream is kept at this low temperature for a few hours, is 
afterwards raised to 60° F., and a starter added at the rate of 2 to 5 per cent., 
according to the time allotted for ripening, which generally ranges from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours. The method of pasteurisation is shortly 
described in the April issue of The Journal of Agriculture and Industry . 

A starter is formed by taking 3galls. ol* separated milk and heating it to 
170° F. for at least an hour; when this is cooled down to 70° F., a bottle of 
pure lactic culture is added, and the inoculated milk kept at 70° F. for twenty- 
four hours, or until coagulation occurs, when the starter is now ready for using. 
Fresh starters must be made daily, and the strength attended to. 

Ripening, pasteurisation, sterilisation, and refrigeration will be more fully 
dealt with in another article. 


An Emebgency Fodpeb. —On the Agricultural Show ground at Border- 
town, a dry limestone rise, where eucalypts and exogenous pine trees have 
been killed by] the latest drought, the Tamarix gallica is still perfectly green 
and vigorous. This is a shrub or small tree which seems to thrive in almost 
every soil and locality, and as it can be pollarded or lopped to any extent, and 
as the leaves are much liked by live stock when they have once acquired a taste 
for it, the “ tamarisk ” might with advantage be planted around gardens and 
paddocks—first, to serve as a wind break and to afford nectar for Lees, and, 
secondly, to serve as a forage for live stock when other fodder fails. When 
pollarded in May or June the stumps produce very many long shoots, which 
can be used in the manufacture of hurdles, coarse baskets, crates, $tc. When 
cuttings are planted about 95 per cent, will take root. 
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royal commission on tuberculosis in 

GREAT BRITAIN, 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis has been laid on the 
table of the House of Commons, and the following are some of the most 
important recommendations made : — 

Meat—Slaughter-houses. 

That towns and boroughs have power to deal with slaughter-houses, and, 
when public slaughter-houses are provided, no other places shall be used for 
slaughtering. After due notice owners of existing slaughtering-houses shall 
refrain from using them fov such purpose. 

Local authorities be empowered to require all meat slaughtered at other 
places, and brought into the district, to be taken to certain places for inspection, 
and a charge be made to cover reasonable expenses attendant on such inspection. 

Inspectors shall be engaged for the public slaughter-houses to inspect all * 
animals immediately after slaughter, and Rtamp the joints of all carcasses 
passed as sound. 

It is recommended that it shall not be lawful to offer for sale the meat of 
any animal which has not been killed in a duly licensed slaughter-house. 

No person to act as meat inspector until he has passed a qualifying examina¬ 
tion before a prescribed authority on the following subjects :~ 

(a) The law of meat inspection, and such by-laws, regulations, &c., as may 
be in force at the time he presents himself for examination : 

(j b ) The names and situations of the organs of the body: 

{(') Signs of health and disease in animals destined for food, both when 
alive and after slaughter : 

( d ) The appearance and character of fresh meat, organs, fat, and blood, and 
the conditions rendering them, or preparations from them, fit or unfit 
for human food. 

Tuberculosis in Animals intended for Food. 

The Iiocal Government Board be empowered to issue instructions from time 
to time for the guidance of inspectors, which should cause a carcass or part 
thereof to be seized. 

Pending the issuing of such instructions, the following principles should be 
observed in the inspection :— 

The entire carcass and all the organs may be seized when there is miliary 
tuberculosis of both lungs; when tuberculous lesions are present on the pleura 
and peritoneum; when lesions are present in the muscular system or in the 
lymphatic glands embedded in or between the muscles ; when lesions exist in 
any port of an emaciated carcass. 

The carcass, if otherwise healthy, should not be condemned, but every part 
of it containing tuberculous lesions shall be seized when the lesions are con¬ 
fined to the lungs and the thoracic lymphatic glands; when the lesions are 
confined to the liver; when the lesions are confined to the pharyngeal 
lymphatic glands; when the lesions are confined to any combination of the 
foregoing, but are collectively email in extent. 

In view of the greater tendency to generalisation of tuberculosis in the pig, 
we consider that the presence of tubercular deposit "in any degree should 
involve seizure of the whole carcass and of the organs. 

Of foreign dead meat every carcass should be seized in every case where the 
pleura has been stripped. 
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Milk. 

Notification of every disease in the udder of cows should be compulsory, 
whether in private dairies or those of which the milk is offered for sale. 
Power should be given to local authorities to take samples of milk and make 
analyses from time to time, and vendors be required to supply sufficient infor¬ 
mation as to the sources from which their milk is derived. Regulations should 
be made as to dairies, cowsheds &c., and no cowsheds, byres, or shippen shall 
be permitted or registered in urban districts within 100ft. of any dwelling* 
house. In populous districts the following conditions shall be complied with 
before registration:—(1) an impervious floor ; (2) a sufficient water supply for 
flushing; (3) proper drainage; a dep6t for manure, at a sufficient distance from 
the byres; and fixed spaces allowed for each beast, according to the weight 
of the animal, and a minimum floor space of 50ft, to eacli adult beast, with 
sufficient light and ventilation, &c., &c. 

The following part of the report is of especial value at this time, when the 
use of tuberculin is being so strongly advocated in the colonies as being so 
important an aid in ridding the cattle of tuberculosis :— 

Elimination of Bovine Tuberculosis. 

We recommend that funds be placed at the disposal of Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Veterinary Department in Great Britain and Ireland for the 
preparation of commercial tuberculin, and that stockowners be encouraged to 
test their animals by the offer of a gratuitous supply of tuberculin, and the 
gratuitous spivices of a veterinary surgeon, on eeitain conditions —(«) That 
the test be applied by a veterinary surgeon ; (5) that tuberculin be supplied 
only to such owners as will undertake to isolate reacting animals from healthy 
ones ; (r) that the stock to be tested shall be kept under satisfactory sanitary 
conditions, kc. 


WILLOWS. 

Mr. F. Krichauff writes the following with respect to osier and other 
willows:— <fc The common Osier (Salix viminalis) is the best for banks subject 
to occasional inundations. Another kiud is the Bitter willow (Salix purpurea), 
which in rich bottoms makes shoots up to 13ft, length in a year, and is much 
in demand in England, which imports about 4,400 tons at from £2 10s. to 
£3 10s. per ton unpeclod. Cuttings must be planted deep, so as to expose to 
the air hardly more than Gin. For cricket bats the Golden Osier (Salix 
vitcllina) is the best, as it grows very fast and to a great size.” 

Mr. O. K, Tannert, a well-known caneworker in Adelaide, writes that 
osiers are in good demand at £14 to £24 per ton, according to size and quality, 
if peeled, and green at £6 to £7 per ton. To grow them, plant cuttings 
18in. to 20in. long. If on river banks, plant the thick end towards the 
stream, with the smaller sticks behind. Leave them two years; then cut the 
first crop, which must be a light one, but the next will be extra good. Every 
seventh year reduce the stumps as much as possible, to cause new growth, else 
they will get too soft. To peel the wands, drive two rods of iron about 22in, 
long and a little thicker than a lead pencil into a block of wood; then pull the 
willow through and the bark will peel off. But the peeler must regulate the 

E ressure on the wand whilst holding the ends of the rod in his left hand, else 
e will split the wand. [Before passing the rods through the peeler the 
willows are tied in bundles and the butts are laid in running water for a time* 
till the sap begins to rise, which causes the bark to run off readily.—E d. ~J 
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WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Amyton.— We have had Sin. of rain, and more promises. Season favorable for gardening. 
The wheat paddocks are already looking quite green, and with favorable weather we snail 
have good feed for Block in about a month’s time. Since the rain a few farmers have started 
seeding again, 

Anoaston.— Splendid soaking rains again. Prospects of coming season very good. 
Lambing up to expectation. Pruning of fruit tiees well advanced. 

Arthurton. —During a week of wet weather nearly &in. of rain was recorded. Seeding 
operations greatly retarded. Early-sown wheat coming on well; feed growing splendidly. 
Tanks and dams nearly all full 

Ashbourne. —Nearly 5in. of rain since last report. Land thoroughly saturated. Seeding 
almost completed, and season exceedingly promising. Weather is now cold, and vegetation 
is almost at a standstill. 

Balaklava. —Since last report we have had a series of soaking rains, nearly 2$in. for three 
weeks. Dams and tanks full. Seeding finished, and farmers busy fallowing. Wheat and 
feed coming along nicely. Wherever manure has been used it shows both on the crop and 
the feed from last year’s dressing. Outlook very promising. 

Boolbroo South. —Seeding is nearly finished, and some fanners are starting to fallow. 
The season is very favorable to growth of crops, and feed is coming on well, and promises to 
be abundant. Rain during month, 3T55in. 

Bordertown. —Splendid rains, best for three years. Rained without a break for fifteen 
hours on June 13, and showers for rest of week. Dams and tanks overflowing. Low land 
rather too wet. A larger area is being sown this year, the seed and manure drill being very 
extensively employed. Season bids to be very good. 

Bowmtc.—Splendid mins during past few weeks. The soil has now received a thorough 
soaking, and much low-lying land has been submerged. 

Calc a. —Early in month weather was dry and cold, but on 9th steady rain set in; over 
2in. recorded. Wheat now appearing above ground. Owing to lateness of rain and absence 
of old feed lambing is not expected to be very good. Severe frosts followed the rain. 

Clarendon. —8plendid soaking rains have fallen; seeding is finished, there being a larger 
area than usual under crop. Early-sown crops are looking well, and feed is growing fast, 
but severe frosts are now checking growth. General appe trances point to a good season. The 
value of the seed and fertiliser drill is becoming recognised in this district 

Dawson. — The long-looked-for min has come, nearly 3^in. being recorded for first two 
weeks of June. The rain has been very stead]', so that it has all gone into the soil. Some 
land is still not thoroughly soaked. The wheat and grass is now springing, and, although the 
former is rather thin in places, fanners have been greatly relieved concerning the state of the 
seed so long in the soil. 

Gawler.— The season so far could not be better; as it is the ground has had a thorough 
soaking. Feed is getting plentiful, and the crops are growing splendidly, especially where 
manured. Seeding is finished. Cattle and sheep are doing well; there will be a good per¬ 
centage of lambs. Early potatoes have done well, tubers large. Rainfall for June, to 20th, 
3*680in. We had a very severe frost since. 

Inkkrman.—S eeding operations nearly finished. Owing to favorable weather, more than 
usual has been put under crop, and some fanners will not finish seeding before the end of the 
month. The wheat drilled in looks well, and is in advance of that broadcasted. The weather 
has been cold, with two or three frosts, one very severe. Rainfall for four weeks, 2'850in. 

Johnburgh. —We have been favored with splendid soaking rains, and dams and tanks are all 
full—the best rain for three years, nearly 4in. being recorded. The young wheat is coming 
up nicely, and as the drought has now apparently quite broken up we look forward to a plentiful 
harvest. The weather has been very rough and stormy, accompanied by fleeting showers 
with a bitterly cold wind blowing. Atmospheric appearances indicate more rain. Several 
farmers are again tilling, anticipating that the dry seasons are at an end. 

K anmantoo .—Splendid rain throughout the district during the month, for the week 
ending 18th about 4in. being recorded Feed growing well where not too heavily stocked. 
Splendid prospect for coming harvest. Seeding nearly finished. Owing to grand early rains 
a much larger area of wheat has been put in than usual. 

Karonda.—R ainfall for Hay, 2^in., and good general rain this month. Crops looking 
well. Some formers already fallowing. Sparrows very troublesome. Dairy cows scarcer 
than they have been for many years. 

Luoindale.-** Splendid rains have fallen during the iponth, 3‘360in., and a good grass 
season should be assured. Crops are coming on well, J^unbing is progressing, and the 
percentage promises well, 
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Meadows. —Rainfall for June, over 6in. Prospects promising, crops and grass making 
pood headway in spite of occasional frosts. Stock looking well, and supply of milk steadily 
increasing. Drilled and manured crops making better progress than broadcasted. , 

Mount Compass. —Splendid rains have fallen, testing the drains to their utmost capacity. 
Heavy weather uprooted much timber Some gardens have been flooded. 

Mount Remarkable. —Recent rains, nearly 7in. in three weeks, greatly improved our 
prospects. This is the beat rain we have had for five years, and farmers look forward to 
some return for their labor. 

Murray Bridge. —The wet weather during month has made much of the land too sloppy 
for seeding. The seed and fertiliser drill is being used to a large extent Early-sown wheat 
is covering the ground well, but promises to become too rank. Stock doing well; feed growing 
nicely. 

Nantawaura.— Lambing is about finished, and has been fairly satisfactory. Peed is grow¬ 
ing well so that, farmers should have their lambs in prime condition by the time they are large 
enough for market. Rainfall for June, to 20th, over Sin., the host for many years. Crops are 
nearly all up, and those putin with the fertiliser drills are much better than those broadcasted. 

Onbtree Hill.--S eeding is almost finished; early crops look well. Stock improving in 
condition ; grass plentiful. Rainfall for Juno over 4in. 

Petersburg. —A great and favorable change has come over the prospect of the season since 
last repoi t. For June, to 17th, 2*930in. of rain has been recorded, being nearly equal to the record 
of the previous five months of the year. The wheat is now coming up nicely ; even those 
paddocks for which fears wore entertained that the seed had perished are showing up, and, 
although a trifle thin, may yet make good crops, especially if the remainder of the season 
prove favorable. The weather is very cold, retarding the grov th of vegetation somewhat. 

Port Elliot.—O ver Gin. of rain fell during first two weeks of June, being more than, 
recorded for the whole of any June sime 1889. Feed fairly plentiful, and although several 
frosts were experienced lust month, on no occasion wore they severe. A larger area than usual 
is being cropped. 

Pout Lincoln.— Since last report w f o have had grand rains, about 3Jin. A large area has 
been put under crop, a good deal by means of seed and fertiliser drills. Feed and crops 
coming on nicely. 

Pyat. —The lainfall for June, to 20th, 2*410in., is the best in any one month for over 
three years. All crops are looking their best, and the prospects are more promising than they 
have been at this time of year for the last three seasons. We are enjoying quite an unusual 
immunity from frosts, and this enables crops to put on a lot of growth. 

Queen’s Own Town.—N early 4jin. of rain recorded for four weeks ending June 14th, 
mostly in light soaking showers. This is the first real soaking rain for many years. Seeding 
is about finished, and many crops arc up and looking well. The fertiliser drills are being 
used. Fallowing is becoming general. 

Rickman’s Creek.— For five months only about 2in. of rain fell, feed liecoming very 
scarce, and little wheat showing. On June 9 steady rain fell, about 1 in., and for week 
over 4in. was recorded throughout the district. This is the best fall since May, 1893. Feed 
is springing up in all directions, and the wheatfields are becoming green again. The im¬ 
proved prospects have induced a good many farmers to put in more crop. 

Riverton.— We have had a splendid rainfall throughout the district; seeding operations 
are over. The early-sown crops are up and looking very healthy. If later conditions are 
favorable we should have a magnificent harvest. This is the first wet season since artificial 
manures were used in any quantity, and farmers are looking forward to great results. 

Saddleworth. —The good soaking rain during the last ten days has filled to overflowing 
waterholes and dams. Wheat is coming up very regularly. When the ground is rather 
damp and the drill not covering the seed well a rail dragged behind the drill has proved 
satisfactory. Rainfall—May, 4*010in.; June, to 20th, 3'200in. * 

Stookbort.— Splendid rains have fallen during last fortnight. Crops are doing well. 
Rainfall for June, to 20th, 2-900m. 

Strath alb \n.— Rainfall for year to June 15, nearly 8in., the wettest season since 1893. 
June rainfall, 2|in Early-sown crops aie up and looking well. Later seeding only just- 
finished. Stock looking %vell on the whole, though the grass is not so good as it wap a month 
ago, owing to frost and dry weather for a week or two. 

Swan Reach.— Weather most favorable during past four weeks, nearly Sin. being recorded, 
and the ground is now thoroughly soaked. Seeding just finishing. Crops look well. The 
grass is also coming on well, and slock are in good condition. 

Woodhide.—V ery heavy rains have fallen this month, the rivers and creeks running 
hankers, but we are now enjoying beautiful fine weather. Seeding operations are fast draw¬ 
ing to a close. The crops that are above ground arejooking well. 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company reportj une 30 th, 1898. 

A day or two after the publication of our last report, general rains set in, extending over all 
the settled portions of the colony, cheering news coming to hand from every direction 
announcing at last a real break-up of the long drought, which in some districts has existed for 
nearly three years. The rainfall is the host and most general experienced for more than 
twenty years, and everywhere the subsoil has received a thorough soaking, dams and 
tanks being filled to overflowing, and feed everywhere becoming abundant. Gonial weather 
followed the downpour, and altogether prospects are most cheering At least an average area 
has been placed under crop in the co’ony, and as farmers have very widely adopted the seed 
drill and are manuring extensively, the prospects of the season are most auspicious. 

Business, although still dull, has a healthier tone, reflecting the improved condition of things 
in the country. 

The uncertainties of the grain market have been forcibly exemplified during the past month, 
comcncing with the collapse in the American wheat market through the unexpected termination 
of the Leiter-Armour duel. This has been very much felt even in these colonies, American 
quotations made to customers usually supplied from Australia bringing down prices here con- , 
siderably below what speculators reckoned on a couple of months ago. A drop of 25 per cent, 
in value has produced the usual result, holders of wheat now being more anxious to quit than 
when top prices were obtainable. Millers, however, even at present rates operate sparingly, as 
bakers had mostly " ell bought forward their supplies of flour. Bran and pollard have also 
fallen c tnsiderably in price 0 ving to the plentiful supply of growing feed and the prospects of 
an abundant season. In feeding grains there is but little doing. 

The light stocks of potatoes for time of year held throughout the colonies has attracted the 
attention of speculators, so that in this lino ihe past month has witnessed a series of “ booms.” 
Values at moment are higher than we have seen them for some years past, and during the 
next three months at least this line, it is expected, will continue to rule at extremo rates^ 
Meanwhile, consumption has been very much restucted by the advance in prices. Onions 
have also participated in the speculations of traders, and are ruling high in value. 

Under the heading of dairy products, an average month’s business has been put through, 
but although growing feed is very good in the butter-producing districts, supplies in this 
leading line have increased very slowly, giving grounds for the fears we have previously 
expresed that the loss of milkers in our dairy herds during the recent drought has more 
seriously affected the industry than was at first realised. Local supplies have ineieased, but 
this market is still dependent upon importations for a portion of its requirements. Values, 
however, have eased down within the month about 2d. per ib on factory prints, and Id. to l|d. 
on imported bulk. Supplies of eggs reaching market have been altogether insufficient to fill 
requirements of exporters; and, although last season’s top rates were not touched, the average 
since the beginning of the >ear has been higher. During the past few days a seasonable drop 
in price has commenced, and within the next month we may look for a fall of 40 per cent, to 
50 per cent. Increasing quantifies of imported cheese are beginning to roach market, stocks 
of local being confined to two or three factories. Further advance m price has been made; 
but, as selling rates are now on a par with value of imported, this line may be reckoned to 
have reached limit. For the time of year, slow business is doing in bacon, with supplies 
somewhat more plentiful, although there is no surplus, and none likely to be available for 
export this year. Almonds are finding better sale. Beeswax in good demand. Honey during 
the month has been scarce—another proof, if it were necessary, of the disastrous effect in 
almost every direction of the late bad seasons. 

Makket Quotations op the Day. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, dull at 3s. 9d. to 3s."* lOd. per bushel 601bs, 

Flour.—£11 to £11 10s. per ton 2,0001 bs. 

Bran.—9d.; pollard, lid. per bushel of 201bs. 

Oats.—Local Algerian and dun, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d.; imported, nominal, 3s. fid. to 3s. 9d. 
per bushel of 401bs. 

Barley. - Malting, 4s. 3d.to 4s. 9d. ; feeding sorts, 3s. to 3s. 3d. per bushel of 501bs. 

Malt.—Local, 8s. 6d, to 9s. fid. per bushel of 401bs. 

Chaff.—£3 5s. to £3 12s. 6d per ton of 2,2^01bs., dumped, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Mount Gambiers, £10 to £10 10 s.; Tasmanians, £ll io£ll 10 s. per 2,2401b 3 . 
Onion ®.—£11 10 a. to £12 per 2,2401b$. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, Is. fid. to Is. 7<L ; dairy and collectors’ lines, Is. 3d. 
to Is. fid. per lb. 

Cheese*— S.A. Factory, large to loaf, 8Jd. to 9jd. per lb. 
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Bacon.—factory, cured sides, 8jd. to 8jd.; farm lots, 7d. to 8d. per lb. 

Hams.—S.A. Factory, 7d. to 9£d. per lb. 

—Loose, Is. 7d.; in casks, f.o.b., Is. 8£<1. per doz. 

Lard.—In bladders, 7d.; tins, 6d. por lb 

Honey.—*4d. to 4jd. for best extracted, in 60-lb. tins; beeswax, Is. 2d. per lb. 

Almonds.—Soft shells, 3§d.; kernels, 8Jd. per lb. 

Gum.—Best clear wattle, 2d per lb. 

Carcass Meat.— Shop porkers, f>d. to 6d. per lb. ; good baccners, 4-§d. to 6d.; rough and 
heavy sorts, 3d. to 4d. 

Live Poultry. - Good table roosters, Is. 5d. to is. lOd each ; hens, Is. 2d. to Is. 4d.; light 
and poorer birds, 1$. to Is. 2d.; ducks, 2s. 3d to 2s. 9d.; geese* 3s. 2d. to 3 b. 8 d.; pigeons, 
5d. to 6d.; turkeys, 6d. to 5jd. per lb., live weight. * 


CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monday, June 13. 

Present—Messrs. F. E. II. W. Krichauff (Chairman), Samuel Goode, W. C. 
Grasby, II. Kelly. T. Price, T. B. Hobson, C. J. Valentine, and A. Molineux 
(Secretary). 

Donations and Exchanges. 

The Secretary reported receipt of usual donations from agricultural de¬ 
partments, and 300 plants of Laurus camphora from the Queensland 
Acclimatisation Society. 

Cultivation of Osiers. 

Mr. Goode said he had, on behalf of the Blind Institution, inspected some 
land at the Finniss, near the river, which it was proposed to utilise for the 
growth of osier willows for basketmaking, &c. The institution used a very 
large quantity of willows, nearly all of which had to he imported, and as the 
land referred to was in every way suitable for their growth, a considerable area 
had been taken up, and would be planted at an early date. 

Manuring. 

Mr. Krichauff said that although fair success had attended the use of 
Thomas phosphate in this colony, he contended that much better results would 
be obtained if the manure were broadcasted. By putting it in with the seed, 
any excess over immediate requirements of the young plant was not available, 
as the roots extended beyond the manure, and consequently cannot make use 
of it. If broadcasted and thoroughly mixed with the soil, the roots as they 
grew would get fresh supplies of the fertiliser. It was also most important 
that where potash salts arc applied it should be done somo time before sowing, 
if the concentrated salts are used, and with the previous crop, or at least six 
weeks before sowing, if kainii is used. 

Mr. Goode said no one who had seen the effect of the manure being put in 
with the seed could doubt its utility. He believed, however, even better 
results would be obtained if the manure wore placed, say, lin. deeper than the 
seed. As to broadcasting the manure, there were two very great objections. 
One was that you manure the weeds as well as the crop. The great aavantage 
of the drill was that the wheat got the first benefit of the manure, and kept 
ahead of the weeds. Then much more manure would be required to give the 
same results if it is broadcasted. He considered the great point was to 
encourage vigorous root development at the first, and the plant would then 
itand the dry weather and give a satisfactory return, as the past three years* 
experience had proved. 
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Mr. Kei.lt considered it far better to apply the manure in the drill with the 
seed, otherwise the weeds, starting earlier than the wheat, would keep ahead 
and spoil the crops. 

The Chairman said he was convinced that the heavier manuring, which 
would be necessary if broadcasted, would result in a heavier crop. 

Mr. Goode did not think it would in our average season, as we did not 
usually get enough rain to make a heavy crop. Then, too, they would find 
farmers very chary about putting on much manure, as a luxuriant crop was so 
much more liable to red rust. 

The Chairman did not consider there would be any more damage from red 
rust on a luxuriant crop resulting from manuring with phosphates. The 
argument as to feeding the weeds could easily be answered by the farmer 
getting a clean seed bed. 

Members generally thought it a most difficult thing to get over this trouble, 
as most of our farming land was foul, and that drilling the seed in with the 
manure was best under our conditions. It was also agreed that it would be 
better to place the manure about an inch deeper than the seed. 


Potatoes, 

Mr. Grasby reported that the potatoes received by him from the Bureau 
were planted at Balhannah, in Mr. J. C. Grasby’s garden. Owing to the 
severe season they did not have a fair chance, but some of them promised to 
be well worthy of further trial. The following is a rhum6 of results: — 

Best results were obtained from—Carter’s Surprise: A very fine potato; shape, long oval; 
skin, light; eye, shallow. Bruce. Good shape, oval; skin, light; eye, shallow; akin shows 
signs of a slight scabbiness, which, however, may be due to the season. Magnum Bonum: 
Shape, good and even, large tuber; skin, light; eye, shallow. Early Hose : Oval in shape ; 
skin, p’nk ; rather deep eye; differs from Early Rose usually grown here. 

The following varieties showed promise ot good yiold, but were faulty in some respects:— 
Ashton’s Seedling: A brown potato, with rough skin and tendency to crack. Canadian: 
Very irregular in Bhape, and great tendency to knobs ; skin, pink. The Vicar: Skin, rough ; 
tuber, unsightly. Derwent : Irregular and wasteful shape. The poorest results were 
obtained from Sutton’s Main-crop Kidney, Beauty of Hebron (differs from type usually 

f rown undor this name), Grampian, Superior, Peach Blow, Sutton’s Early Regent, and 
ubilee. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers: — 

215. Co-operative Dairies .—The association of dairymen of the southern part of Schleswig 
embraces 130 dairies, with about 30,000 cows, mainly in Angelcr. Altogether there are at 
present four associations in the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, which comprise 378 dairies with 
about 100,000 cows. Of course there ate many dairies not eonnocted with the associations. 

216. j Exportation of Cream .—The firm of Potts & Woods, of Appleton, ia Wisconsin, U.S., 
forwardtd pasteurised cream to Liverpool and had it returned. It took thirty days, and the 
cream was quite fresh and sweet. They are going to export cream largely to England. Can 
we do the same ? Will it pay better than butter ? 

217. Forests in the United States .—The state of New York has again purchased for forests 
in the hills of the state 250,117 acres of land for the sum of 921.690 dollars. We alienate 
frequently from our sparse forest reserves! And whit *re our landowners doing to have at 
least a sufficient supply of firewood ? 

218. The use of filtrate of Soda .—While it is generally acknowledged that the whole 
quantity to be applied to a certain crap should not be used at one time, but better at three 
periods of its growth, it is*not so well known that the leaves can be damaged by nitrate of 
soda, if it is distributed while they are wet. All artificial manures broadcasted should be 
distributed close to the ground if the weather is windy. 

219. Crows on Wheatjkids .—To prevent crows eating any grain, or pulling up the young 
plants, take 6os$, of gas-tar, 6ozs. petroleum, and b\ pints of hot water for v22galls. of seed 
wheat, or the same quantities of tar and petroleum, mixed with 2J pints of hot water and 
6o«e. of sulphate of copper dissolved in anotner 2} pints of hot water, and mix with the grain, 
which will be protected and gerthinate just os well. The Luoindaie Branch and some others 
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truly assert that crows damage wheatfields, &c.; but the great amount of good work done by 
these birds does not seem to be recognised. Professor Dr. Roerig recently examined the craws 
/or “crops**) of 345 crows, and calculated that the insoots therein found would have committed 
*172 l Os. value in damage to crops, whilst the loss in seeds and other parts of plants would 
amount to no more than £22 16s. 

220 . OonsumvUon of Food and Comparative Milk Production, —Results of experiments 
conducted in Denmark and in America demonstrate the importance of selection with regard to 
the thriftinoss of each animal, as well as tho quantity of milk and butter fats yielded by them. 
Except in the city and a few towns of South Australia, very few cows are fed exclusively in 
stalls or sheds. The results now to be quoted are of the greatest importance to all dairymen. 
Inferior cows cannot fail to greatly diminish tho gross profits. At Missouri Experimental 
Station nine Jersey snd three shorthorn cows wore tried for one year. The worst of the 
Jerseys gave 3,8Ulbs of milk, and the best cow 8,1181bs., against an average of 5,6451bs. by 
the shorthorns. Comparing value of food consumed with value of butter produced, lib. of 
butter from the worst Jersey cost 13*3 cents, and from the best Jersey only 8*2 cents, whilst 
the butter from the shorthorns cost 19'1 cents per pound for food to produce it, to say nothing 
of the labor, leaving a profit of not quite 6 cents. At Utah fifteen cows wore tried for a year. 
The food of the worst cow cost 11 *42 cents for each pound of butter, and that of the best cow 
6*91 cents, the hitter giving a profit of £10 5s 6d. against £2 18s. 9d. for the former; and 
there was a difference of 2,H831bs. of milk. At the Pennsylvania Station nine cows were tried 
for 150 days. The worst cow gave a profit of 18s. 2d , and the best £7 10s. 7d. In Denmark 
thirty-throe cows, 4 years old, were tried for one year in the district of Vesen, and the food 
for the worst cow cost Is. *2d. per pound of butter, and only 8Jd. for the best cow. With 
some smaller herds the difference was still greater ; the food of some cows cost only 7Jd, of 
one Is. 3d., and of another Is. 4Jd. per pound of butter. As the batter from 180 cows in this 
district realised on an average la. Ojd. there were actually forty-three cows amongst, them that 
consumed moro in fodder than the amount got for their butter. In the district of Ailing fifty - 
four cows, 4 years and more old, were tried for one year, and while tho profit for the best cow 
was £6 18s., for the next best £6 11s , and for most of them from £3 10s. to £5, there was a 
cow which gave only a profit of 7s. 2d., and one that consumed £1 4s. worth more food than 
the amount received for her butter. In theao trials in Denmark one day's grazing was taken 
as equal to 12lbs. of oil cake, bran, or corn, or 2701bs. of turnips, or 12f>lbs. of cabbage or 
mangolds, or 301 bs. of meadow hay, or 361 bs. of hay made from vetches, or 481bs. of straw, or 
1201 bs. of green feed. 

223. Sulphuric Acid for Farmyard Dung and Urine. —A paper by Dr. Hoffmann, of the 
Royal Agricultural Institute of Lissabon, shows that farmyard dung gives frequently dis¬ 
appointing results. Sheep dung, however, if kept in a well trodden down and somewhat 
moist condition, which prevents to 8ume extent the admittance of the air, seldom fails, 
especially in cold soils, and farmyard dung constantly well trodden down retains its ammonia 
much better. So soon as the excrements leave the animals and come into contact with the 
litter, the bacteria on the straw commence their decomposing labors, and if the dung lies long 
enough in a heap or in the soil the nitrifying bacteria, so very plentiful every where, alter the 
ammoniacal nitrogen into nitric nitre gen. Tho fermentation of the urine by bacteria causes 
the uric nitrogen to become volatile ammoniacal nitrogen. To prevent their work, strong 
acids or alkalis, which are sure poison for them, should be used. Urine, if treated with 
phosphatic or sulphuric acid, and in well covered pits, if kept for nine months, will diminish 
the loss of nitrogen by 45 per cent. Professor Wagner says that, by adding l per cent, of 
sulphuric acid to fresh urine, no ammonia is made or nitrogen lost; but before using Bach 
strongly acid liquid it is necessary to add lime or a phosphate. 


Inspection of Dairy Herds. 

Mr. Valentine referred to the necessity for the examination by a competent 
person of the dairy herds of the colony, especially those from which milk and 
butter for the local supplies are obtained. All suspected cows should be tested 
for tuberculosis. There would be no difficulty in carrying this out; it only 
meant a little trouble and expense, and for that they should not allow milk 
from unhealthy cows to be made use of. Then there was the question of our 
butter export trade. There should be absolutely no suspicion of any taint. 
The average of disease in our herds was nothing like so bad as in the dairying 
countries of Europe and other parts, where the cattle had to be kept for so long 
in byres. Here they lived out in the open air, which gave little encourage* 
meat for such diseases as tuberculosis. The inspector at Mount Gfambier had 
done a-lot of work in this direction, but it should be general. 
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Members all supported, and it was pointed out that the Bureau had already 
made several recommendations on the subject. It was resolved, “ That, in the 
opinion of this Bureau, ail cows from which the milk supply of Adelaide and 
other corporate towns, and the cows from which the supplies are derived for 
dairies from which the butter is exported, should be periodically examined and 
tested when necessary with tuberculin, to prevent the supply of milk being 
contaminated.” 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
branches:—Lipson, Mr. H. Brougham; My lor, Messrs. A Phipps and O. A. 
Witt; Swan Reach, Mr. E. Micke; Amyton, Messrs. H. B. Turner and A. 
Stone; Woolundunga, Mr. G. Lewis; Koolunga, Mr. R. Lawry; Johnsburg, 
Mr.'J. R. Masters; Brinkworth, Mr. A. W. Morrison; Eudunda, Mr. C. L. E. 
Lutz; Lyndoch, Messrs. G. H. Hill, R. H. Payne, R. Ross, and S. Sage; 
Gladstone, Messrs. Jas. Greig, J. H. Sargent, and Jno. Prior; Crystal Brook, 
Mr. J. F. Bryson; Calca, Mr. R. H. Squire. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of fifty-seven re¬ 
ports of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Yorketown, May 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. Koth (Chairman), C. Domaschenz, A. Jung, J. Latty, 
and J. Davey (Hon. Sec.), 

Superphosphate. —Mr. Domaschenz wished to know how fanners could 
make superphosphate for themselves from old bones. [See Journal of Agricul¬ 
ture, and Industry for August, 1897, page 70, and page 015 of March issue.—* 
Gen. Sec.] 


Clare, May 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. Christison (Chairman), W. Kelly, R. Graham, J. 
Treleaven, J. T. Hague, W. Kimber (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Insect Pests. —It was decided to urge on orchardists in the district the 
necessity for taking every precaution to prevent the spread of codlin moth, 
and where old apple trees were growing to grub them up, or take such steps as 
will prevent them becoming a harbor for the pest. The Inspector of Fruit had 
been communicated with, and urged to take vigorous and prompt action to 
compel the owners of infested orchards to take the necessary steps to eradicate 
the pest. Mr. Christison said he had had fair success in dealing with red spider 
by spraying with lime, salt, and sulphur mixture; but he found it an arduous 
task, as the hatching of the eggjs extended over so lengthened a period. Mr. 
W. Bocker (visitor) said that m West Australia they used resin wash with 
success for this pest. He also stated that the fruit fly was a serious trouble in 
West Australia. The only satisfactory treatment was to spread sheets under 
the trees to catch the maggots as they left the fruits. The Chairman said a 
beetle which hid in the sou in the daytime had been doing much damage at 
night to roses ahd other plants. Mr. Hague said this insect had eaten the bark 
on some of his peach trees, while the Hon. Sec. had had some of his apple 
trees deluded of their leaves. It was thought that spraying with Paris green 
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would prevent the damage. [Probably curculio beetle. Spray trees with \oz» 
Paris green, lib. fresh lime, and I2gails. fresh water. On garden plants hand* 
picking at night is the only feasible remedy.— Gen. Sec.] 

Soils. —Mr. Bocker tabled six samples of soil, illustrating the different 
classes prevailing in the agricultural areas of West Australia. These were 
examined with much interest, differing as they did very much from our South 
Australian soils. 


Mylor, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Hughes (Chairman), S. Roebuck, W. Nicholl, P* 
P. Probert, S. W. Jackman, R. S. Mund’y, T. Mundy, W. T. Elliott, W. Q. 
Clough (Hon. Sec.), and nine visitors. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Sec/s. annual report showed that during the 
year the attendance at the monthly meetings of the Branch has been 11*5 
members and 9*3 visitors, and he thought they had every reason to believe that 
their labors had led to some beneficial results. Seventy-nine samples of pro¬ 
ducts grown by members from Bureau seeds, &c., have been tabled. Four 
practical papers have been read and discussed, and the Branch was represented 
at the Annual Congress and at the Hills Conference of Branches. Messrs. W. 
Nicholls, P. P. Probert, and W. G. Clough were appointed Chairman, Vice- 
chairman, and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. 

Kale. —Mr. Probert tabled plant of Giant Palm-tree kale, grown from 
Bureau seed. This plant weighed lewt., and he found it a splendid fodder for 
cattle, and well worthy of cultivation. 


Norton’s Summit, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. Jennings (Chairman), J. Bishop, J. J. Bishop, Thos. 
Playford, jun , J. Hank, J. Pellew, C. Jennings, J. Jennings, jun., J. Cowling, 
and W. H. Osborne (Hon. Sec.). 

Insect Pests. —The Chairman read article on “ Spraying for Codlin Moth ” 
from report of Tasmanian Council of Agriculture. Other articles on laws 
dealing with injurious insects were read and discussed. Members disapproved 
of the suggestion that the certificate of a Government inspector in the exporting 
country should be accepted as evidence that the fruit was clean, as it was quite 
possible for some insects to be undiscernible when shipped but at the same 
time to he in a condition to develop during transit. The members endorsed 
the action of the Minister of Agriculture in adopting measures to prevent the 
introduction of the fruit fly, and expressed the hope that, rather than relax any 
part of the regulations they should be even more rigorously enforced. ' 

R hub abb. —Mr. J. Bishop read a paper on this subject, of which the follow¬ 
ing is the substance:— 

1 have no desire to say which is the best way to cultivate, or which is the best kind to grow, 
but simply to explain the methods that I have found most suitable, after trying different ways 
and being guided by the experience of others. To grow rhubarb successfully a great deal 
depends upon the situation, as it requires the morning sun and also requires to be sheltered 
from the sun during the heat of the day; therefore I prefer planting on a hillside facing east, 
with the top of the hill bearing north, as it is then protected from the hot sun during the day 
and also from the north winds. 

The classes of rhubarb grown are almost as varied as the situations upon which thev a?a 
grown, as most growers have a variety of their own, adapted to their particular sou arid 
locality, as a kind that may do well with one grower may be worth but very little to his 
neighbor on the adjoining section. The usual way the different varieties grown fn this 
neighborhood have been obtained has been by saving the seed from a go >d plant, and again 






selecting the best plants for seed, and when a suitable variety is procured to work from the 
plants by dividing the crowns and raising tho stock in a nursery-bed for planting out each 
season, thereby ensuring a uniform variety, which cannot bo obtained from seedlings. 

Rhubarb will do well on many different kinds of soil when properly treated A. wet bottom 
is not at all suitable if tho crop is required to remain any length of time. 1 prefer planting in 
a loamy surface with a good clay subsoil, and when plained w ith a fair amount of manure in 
such soil it will last several years without being renewed. 

Manuring is one of the chief points in growing rhubarb successfully, as it will stand as 
much as most peoplo care to supply it with without being overdone. Either artificial or stable 
manure will suit, and perhaps both together would suit better. In preparing the land I 
trench it 'Jft. deep, keeping the surface soil on top, and when breaking up the bottom 
spread coarse honedust at the rate of lewt. to tho rod, lotting it mix with the soil and 
remain well in the bottom; or, with stable manure, use about half a ton of short well-rotted 
manure to the rod, keeping it as near the bottom as possible. When beds are prepared in that 
manner the roots will go down, and have something to support them during tho dry summer 
months. When planting I lay out the rows 3ft. x 4ft., to give room for the roots to spread 
beneath, and the leaves to grow above, without being overcrowded ; this also allows sufficient 
air for the stalks to retain their color. 

By planting at that distance, the horsehoe can he used where the land is not too steep, and 
by working both ways the surface can be kept loose and clean with but very little hand 
hoeing. Being too wet to get a horse on the land during the winter, it requires digging 
during June or July, when bonedust at the rate of lewt. to ten rods should be dug in It is 
best not to pull any leaves during the first season, in order to give the plants a better chance 
to get strength, and a good pulling can then be depended upon for the following crop. I 
should prefer using stable manure if it could be obtained as cheaply as bonedust; but when 
the price paid in Adelaide for manure and the expense of carting up the hills is considered, 
after which it has to be kept and rotted and again carted out on the land, bonedust is really 
cheaper, as the cartage and handling of bonedust on the land is but trifling compared with that 
of stable manure. 

The following is a fair estimate of the cost of planting an acre with rhubarb: — 

£ s. d. 

Breaking up new land in winter and clearing stumps at 3s. per rod.. 24 0 0 

Preparing land in summer and working in tno manure at 2s. per rod 16 0 0 


Eight tons bonedust at £6 5s ... 42 0 0 

Three thousand two hundred plants at 10s. per 100 . 16 0 0 

Digging and planting, 6d. per rod .. 4 0 0 


Total...£102 0 0 

Before a crop is obtained, there is the cost of digging and attention for one year at, say, 
Is. 3d. per rod or £10 per acre, to he added to the cost of planting. 

An animated discussion ensued on the reading of this paper, which members 
considered an admirable one. Before giving his estimate of cost, Mr. Bishop 
asked each member to write down what, in his opinion, would be a fair estimate 
for their respective soils. This was done, and the average worked out at 
£128 13s. 4d. per acre as the cost of preparing land for and planting one acre 
with rhubarb, to which the extra expense of cultivation for one year, and the 
cost of harvesting the crop must be added, before any returns can be expected. 


Brinkworth, June 2 . 

Present-—Messrs. R. Cooper (Chairman), H. Weckert, W. Wundke, A. L. 
McEwin, J. Graham, W. H. Pearce, J. F. Everett, J. Stott (Hon. Sec.), and 
three visitors. 

Seed Drills.— The Chairman initiated a discussion on this subject. He 
had purchased a drill, and from the way it worked was strongly of opinion that 
they would prove very useful in this district, though he had not had sufficient 
experience to warrant him in recommending others to go in for them. Mr. 
Weckert said he had put in $00 acres with thq drill this year, some with and 
some without manure, and had also sown some wheat broadcast. In all cases 
the drilled seed came up earlier and appeared stronger than the broadcast. 
He had on three consecutive days put in twenty three acres with the drill, and 
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right through bad averaged twenty acres a day. He was quite satisfied that 
he had saved enough seed this season by using the drill to pay the cost of that 
implement. Mr. Graham was satisfied that the saving of seed would justify 
the use of the drill, hut he was dubious of applying phosphates, as it helped to 
exhaust the land. He would prefer good farmyard manure. Members generally 
agreed that the drills were of great benefit if manure was applied with the seed. 
[By applying a phosphatic fertiliser to a soil deficient in phosphoric acid, the 
plants are enabled to appropriate nitrogen,potash, &c., which maybe abundant, 
and thus a much heavier crop will result. Naturally, this heavier crop will 
remove more potash, nitrogen, &c., from the soil; but the larger crop cannot 
possibly be produced unless there is a sufficiency of each substance in the soil. 
It is like building a brick house—if the lime, sand, and water are abundant, and 
bricks deficient, you must either supply more bricks and thus impoverish the 
supply of sand, lime, and water, or else build a smaller house.— Gen. Sec.] 


Dowlingville, June 3. 

Present—Messrs. R, A. Montgomery (Chairman), J. Phelps, G. Mason, T, 
Ulman, J. Burkin, R. Willing, T. Kenny, W. T. Holland, H. Crowell, T. Roberts, 
and J. L. Broadbent (Hon. Sec.). 

W heats.— Members reported that Baroota Wonder and Hawke’s Clubhead 
wheats had proved to be very suitable for this district. 

Manures and Seed Driels.— Members reported that they found it neces¬ 
sary to use wood ashes or other dry material with English supei phosphate to 
get it to run regularly in the drill. Members were of opinion that in all tests 
of seed and fertiliser drills, the awards should not be made until the crop is up. 
Considerable discussion took place on the good and bad qualities of the different 
makes of drills in the district. It w^as stated the ammoniacal liquor mixed with 
sifted stable manure was giving very good results in various trials with wheat 
and vegetables. The cheapness of this fertiliser is a great recommendation. 
Mr. Willing said he had mixed wood ashes with super, left it for some time 
before using, and it had apparently not injured the manure as the crop was as 
good as any other. He had also mixed lime and super together and got a fine 
crop. Ashes and lime together did not give such good results. Tests of super, 
ash, and no manure side by side resulted as follows:—Super, very good crop; 
ashes, good ; no manure, very poor. Burnt earth drilled in with the seed gave 
good results. Several spoke favorably of results from wood ashes, but the 
drawback was that sufficient could not be put on with the drill. Mr. Phelps 
wished to know whether commercial manures lose strength by keeping, and 
Mr. Ulman asked best way of fixing the ammonia in stable manure when in a 
pit. [Most of these fertilisers lose strength, more or less, by keeping. 
Generally the phosphoric acid becomes less soluble, and any nitrogen is liable to 
volatilise and be lost. Addition of lime in any form to superphosphate will cause 
it to become much loss soluble. To prevent the loss of ammonia in farmyard 
manure, litter of various kinds, such as straw, leaves, dry weeds, &tc., to absorb 
the urine,are valuable. Gypsum scattered on the stable floor and drains, about 
Jib. for each horse daily, will prevent smells and loss of ammonia. In the pit, the 
floor of which should be watertight, the manure should be kept damp to prevent 
heating, occasionally turned, and a little dry soil, wood ashes, gypsum, or kainit 
scattered on the heap when fresh manure is added, Kainit and wood ashes add 
to the value of the manure in the form of potash. The former should be used 
at the rate of lib. per day for each horse from which the dung is obtained. If 
possible the pit should be roofed to prevent access of too much moisture. As 
the urine is richer than the solid part of the dung, it should be drained into the 
pit if not absorbed by the use of straw, Gen. Sec,] 
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Webbs ib Crops.— The Chairman and Mr. Foggo reported success in 
destroying weeds by harrowing after the crop is up. Mr. Roberts said he used 
the harrows upside down after the crop was up to break the clods. Mr. Mason 
did not consider the crop put in properly unless the land was harrowed imme¬ 
diately after drilling. Mr. Holland thought it would pay to have the rows 
further apart in order to allow room for working the soil to destroy the weeds. 

Wild Oats for Feed. —Mr. Illman stated that last year he stripped the 
wild oats on his land while green, and found it better feed for' horses when 
mixed with “ native” chaff than if left for hay. When stripping he emptied 
it in small lots, and allowed it to dry considerably before putting it into the 
heap. The heap required turning occasionally to prevent it going fusty, although 
even in that condition his horses eat it ravenously. There was a lot of nourish¬ 
ment in wild oats. Mr. Phelps said he reaped wild oats last year, and agreed 
with Mr. Illman’s remarks. 

Officers. —Messrs. R. A. Montgomery and J. L. Broadbent were re-elected 
Chairman and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. A vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery for their hospitality in entertaining the 
members during the year, the meetings being held at their homestead. 


Lyndoch, June 3. 

Present—Messrs. H. Kennedy (Chairman), W. J. Lawes, W. J. Springbett, 
R. Loveridge, J. Mitchell (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Dairying. —The Chairman read a short paper on this subject, which was 
well discussed. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Payne (visitor) tabled bianch of apricot tree, about four 
years old, grown on sandy scrub soil without irrigation. The Chairman showed 
8ampie of Cape barley in ear, 3ft. high, sown for a green crop. 

Lemon Stock*. —Mr. Payne wished to know whether lemons should be 
worked on lemon or orange stocks [On orange stocks. The bitter, or Seville, 
oranges make the best stocks.— Gen. Sec ] 


Mount Remarkable, June 1. 

Present—Messrs. H. B. Ewens (Chairman), S. Challenger, A. Mitchell, 
G. Yates, C. E. Jorgensen, W. Girdham, W. Lange, T. P. Yates, and T. 
Casley (Hon. Sec.). 

Manures.-— Considerable discussion on this subject took place. Mr. T. P. 
Yates considered best results were obtained by spreading green manure on the 
land just before fallowing, as the first rains would start the rubbish, which would 
be then ploughed under and enrich the land. The fresher the manure the better. 
He did not favor rotting it first in a heap, as although there would be less weeds, 
it meant more labor ana less value in the manure. Mr. Challenger considered 
it would be better to apply manures as a top dressing, and not to plough it in. 
Mr. Lange said he got better results from top-dressing potato crops than when 
the manure was dug in. Mr. Mitchell thought spreading green manure was 
Wasteful, as the most valuable constituent, ammonia, was nearly all lost. 
Members decided to ask Professor Lowrie to visit the district and give an 
address on manures. [Ammonia is not produced until fermentation has 
occurred If unfermented dung is placed on the land and ploughed under soon 
after, there will be very great saving of nitrogen. —Gen. Sec.] 
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Port Firie, May 31. 

Present—Messrs. E. J. Hector (Chairman), J. Lawrie. F. Humphris, W. 
Mallyon, T. Gambrell, P. J. Spain, and R. J. Ferry (Hon. Sec.), 

Field Trial. —It was decided to arrange for a held trial of cultivating 
implements at an early date, in connection with the North-Western Bureau, 
Field Trial Society. 

Thick v. Thin Sowing of Wheat. —The paper on this subject read by 
Mr. Hector at previous meeting was again discussed. Mr. Humphrig said he 
stated at previous meeting that he had heard, on reliable authority, of 20lbs. of 
wheat per acre being sown with satisfactory results not that he had done it 
himself. Mr. Lawrie said he certainly would not sow more than JBush, of 
wheat per acre with the drill, but would put in as much as |hush. broadcast. 
He did not agree with Mr. Welch as to thick sowing. 


Johnsburg, May 7. 

Present—Messrs. F. W. Hombsch (Chairman), M. L. Read, W. McRitchie. 
T. Thomas, T. A. Thomas, T. Potter, W. James, and T. Johnson (Hon. Sec.), 

Officers. —The Chairman and Hon. Sec. were re-elected for ensuing year. 

Paper. —Mr. T. A. Thomas read a paper on “ The Establishment of a Sink¬ 
ing Fund for Farmers.” 

Hames. —The Chairman initiated a discussion on the draught of the bames 
on horses, which in many cases was, in his opinion, set too low. This was, he 
thought, the cause of many animals not taking readily to the collar, and at times 
adopting a peculiar gait. Members agreed, and suggested placing the draught 
as near the centre of the shoulders as possible, while extra care should be taken 
in this respect with young animals. 

Rainfall. —For four months ending April 30, 0‘640in. 


Morgan, June 4. 

Present—Messrs Jackman (Chairman), A. Stubing, L. Stubing, R. Winde- 
bank, E. Jacobs, E. French, J. Bruhn, C. F. W. Pfitzner, A. Dennis, and J. 
Wishart (Hon. Sec.). 

Fodder Plants. —Mr. Pfitzner reported having had very satisfactory 
results from White Kaffir corn at Gillen With one watering at sowing Jime 
it produced a strong plant with well-filled heads, and he strong recommended 
it for extended cultivation in this district. He had also had satisfactory 
results from Cowpea, which he thought worth a fair trial here. 

Insect Pests. —Mr, Kakoschke tabled branch of almond tree attacked by an 
insect which caused ragged longtitudinal wounds in the bark about Jin. in length, 
and stated that a pear tree was similarly attacked. On removing the rough 
bark, small red insects are found. 

Rainfall. —For five months ending May 31, 2'460in. 


Nantawarra, May 30. 

Present— Messrs. C. Belling (in chair), A. F. Herbert, J. Nioholls, K J, 
Herbert, T. Dixon (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Seed Drills and Field Trials.— Some discussion took place on different = 
makes of seed and fertiliser drills. Matters in connection with forthcoming 
field trial were dealt with, . 
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Mxmdoora, June 3. 

Present-—Messrs. W, Aitchison (in chair), T. Watt, J. J. Vanstone, G. 
Haines, W. Tonkin, W. J. Shearer, N. J. Francis, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Tree-planting. —Considerable discussion on this subject took place. 
Members have found by past experience that to get satisfactory results the 
trees must be put in early in this district, otherwise the hot weather is on them 
before they are established. The sugargura has given best, results here, and 
Mr. Tonkin urged members to plant a few in the corners of all their paddocks, 
where they would not only make good shelter for stock, but would be an orna¬ 
ment to the district. He believed that if every farmer would do this the result 
of so much timber qu the climate would be distinctly beneficial, especially in 
the matter of rainfall. Mr. Aitchison said unless trees were planted early on 
their light soil, the drifting sand in the diy weather cut them too much, and 
they seldom recover; if, however, they become established and their roots go 
down they grow quickly, especially sugargums. 

Manures. —A large quantity of commercial fertilisers has been used in this 
district this season, and some of the members have put their crops in with the 
drill. Mr. Tonkin said he was trjing the effect of superphosphate as a top 
dressing after the crop is well through the soil. 

Stock Complaint. —Mr. Vanstone said one of his cows has warts on the 
teats, and asked if any members knew how to cure this. Mr. Watt recom¬ 
mended apptying a strong solution of bluestone after milking. [If these are 
only warts bluestone would be as likely as anything else to get rid of them. 
Caustic might also be tried; but it will be necessary, whichever is used, to 
wash the teats before milking.— Gen. Sec.] 


' Gladstone, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. Tonkin (Chairman), J. H. llundle, J. Sheppard, J. 
Brayley, J. King, K. Coe, C. Gallasch, W. A. Womum, B. Griffiths, J. Milne, 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Field Trials. —Matters in connection with the Bureau Field Trial Society 
were considered. It was dec ded to ask the importers of the new disc ploughs 
to exhibit them at work in this neighborhood. 

Exhibit —Mr. Gallasch showed cutting of White Crystal grape vine 
13ft. 9in. in length. 

Mild-cured Bacon.— Members wished to know whether this process could 
be earned out On a small scale, without expensive machinery, [No. Refrigerating 
machinery, insulated chambers, steam engine, singeing furnace, and other 
accessories are required.— Gen. Sec.] 


Port Elliot, Hay 28. 

Present~Messrs. C. H. Hussey (Chairman), P. 0. Hutchinson, E. Wood, 
W. E. Hargreaves, W. R. Darwin, H. Green, H. Pannell, and E. Hill (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Apple Bitter-pit. —The General Secretary wrote that the only treatment 
he could recommend for apple bitter-pit was to destroy infected fruit and spray 
with Bordeaux mixture. The first spraying should be just before the buds 
burst, and the second and third at intervals of three or four weeks, using the 
summer strength mixture* 
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Crystal Brook, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Venning (Chairman), J. C. Symons. R. Pavy, E. 
Pope, W. Natt, W. Hamlyn, E. Dabinett, George Davidson, J. Chambers, J. 
Forgon, and George Miell (Hon See ). 

Field Triad.— Matters in connection with proposed field trial of cultivating 
implements were dealt with, and the Secretary was instructed to ascertain what 
assistance the Government would give to field trial societies. 


Elbow Hill* June 7* 

Present—Messrs. E. Wake (Chairman), C. G. Ward, H. T. Stjles, H. Dunn, 
J. Harvey, D. McKenzie, J. Spence, sen., W. Ward, J. Eliaway, sen., W. 
Spence, J. Foulds, C. L. DuBois, W. Beinko, T. Story, G. Wheeler (Hon. Sec.), 
and sixteen visitors. 

Field Tkial.— It was decided to co-operate with Boothby Branch in hold- 
in a field trial of seed-drills at an early date. 

Selection of Seed Wheat. —Mr. Styles read a short paper on this subject, 
in which he dealt with hib experience with seed wheat on scrub land. He con¬ 
sidered attention should first be given to choosing perfectly mature, sound grain. 
When any sample containing cracked grain has to be used, it should be well 
screened, and the refuse kept for feed for horses, pigs, or fowls. Early sorts 
should be sown, as the scrub land being rich in potash the crops will grow 
rapidly, and are better able to resist the north winds, which are so frequent in 
this district, than if the slower maturing varieties are chosen. Amongst the 
best of the early wheats arc Steinwedcl. Early Show, Twenty Weeks, Venning’s 
Rustproof, and Bearded. An occasional change of seed is beneficial; when 
possible obtain it from a district where the soil and climate are different. Seed 
wheat should be stored in a dry place, and if kept free from insects will remain 
in good condition for five or six years. By keeping seed that has proved to be 
good for two years, a change of seed is not so soon necessary. Considerable 
discussion ensued,several members disagreeing with Mr. Styles’s idea as to sowing 
all early varieties, as they considered some of the later rust-resisting varieties 
should be sown. Mr. Spence said in his eight years’ experience Ward’s 
Prolific wheat had come out best, the early sorts being second. Mr. DuBois 
said it was necessary for every farmer to find out for himself which varieties 
suited his own locality best Mr. Wake read a short paper, in which he 
recounted his experience in endeavoring to the improve character of his 
wheats by selecting the best heads, bowing the grain, and then again selecting 
the best of them for further cultivation. 

Cakobs. —Mr. Eliaway wished to know whether it was necessary to graft the 
carob tree in order to obtain fruit, and if so which system of grafting should be 
adopted. [Female carob trees will bear without grafting, provided there are 
male trees growing near by; but where there are more male trees than are 
required for purposes of fertilisation, these should be cut down and grafted with 
scions from the female trees. One male plant to ten female plants is sufficient. 
Probably side-grafting will be found to be best, being more easily done, and 
giving equally good results as cleft-grafting.— Gen. Sec.] 

Dog-feoof Fencing. —Mr. McKenzie read a statement giving facts and 
figures in connection with the proposal to erect a vermin-proof fence from 
Elliston to Franklin Harbor, showing that the whole cost of construction and 
maintenance would be met by a tax of 5s. per square mile per annum. He 
strongly advocated the suggested fence as the only satisfactory solution of the 
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dog trouble, without which it was nearly impossible to keep sheep. Mr. 
DuBois agreed that an effective fence round the district would make the keeping 
of sheep decidedly profitable to the farmer. The Chairman thought much 
of the country proposed to be enclosed was too poor to bear the expense, but 
on a vote being taken a majority were in favor of the proposed fence. 


Boothby, June 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Whyte (Chairman), E. Bradley, F. Mills, J. R. Way, 
H. G. Evans, A. Turnbull, J Bell, R. Chaplin, and R. M. B. Whyte (Hon, Sec.). 

Thin Sowing of Wheat. —Considerable discussion took place on paper 
read by Mr. E. J. Hector, of PortPirie Branch, on this subject. Mr. Turnbull, 
said he had thrown away a small fortune since he started farming by sowing 
too much seed. For years he never sowed less than a bushel of wheat to the 
acre, but now he only sowed half that quantity, and got better results. The 
Chairman said he allowed ten bags of seed to 100 acres when the seed is good 
and of a fair size. It was resolved that, in the opinion of this Branch, thin 
sowing was far the best for this district. 

Wild Dogs. —Mr. Mills thought it would be possible to trap a number of 
dogs by herding sheep in a small enclosure roofed over with pig-proof netting. 
The dogs would jump on the top, and he did not think they could free them¬ 
selves, Members thought the plan worth trying. [The Hon. Sec. reports that 
the plan has since been tried by some of the members, but so far without any 
result.— Gen. Sec.] Members thought that as dogs were now very plentiful 
they could be thinned down by poisoning. 

Water Conservation, —The estimate of cost of bringing water into the 
district, as proposed at previous meeting, was considered, and it was decided to 
ask the Conservator of Water to furnish cost of pipes alone, as the farmers 
interested would furnish all the labor and do the work under the supervision 
of an officer of the Department. 


Mount Pleasant, June 10. 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis (Chairman), II. Dragomuller, J. F. Miller, J. 
Maxwell, H. T. Hull (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. 

Binder v. Striffer. —A short discussion on this subject took place at 
previous meeting, members being in favor of the stripper, and were of opinion 
that the straw left on the land was good feed for stock, and also when rotted 
acted as a manure. 

Rainfall. —For April, 2*350in. 

Officers. —Messrs. G. Phillis and H. T. Hull were re-elected Chairman and 
Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. 

Grubbing Mallee. —Mr. Maxwell read a short paper on this subject. 
When he first commenced grubbing, he got a good sound stringybark lever, 
27ft. long, and about 1ft. in diameter at the thick end. It was well mounted, 
with 18in. between the pulls. Some years later when the mounting gave way 
he had it welded together, making it 3in, shorter, that is 15in. between the pulls. 
Although only IJin. less at each side of the fulcrum, the horse could break the 
chain mueKeasier, or lift a larger stump than before. The chains are of good 
quality, fin.; a light horse is equal to the strength of the chain. If there is 
any special knack in grubbing, it is in the starting of the stump; then, instead 
pf pulling the stump right out, hook on to another as soon as it is started, and 
again on to another# and so on. Ho had often trailed out half a dozen at a time 
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this way. Sometimes they had to deal with stumps 4ft. to 5ft. across, which 
could not be got up without a great deal of chopping. In such cases they used 
to get a good pine post, 6ft. to 7ft long and 1ft. in diameter at the thick; end. 
This was set in a hole at the foot of the stump, and then a chain, with a claw 
to hook it up at any length, was put twice round the stomp and the post clofce 
to the ground, and then hooked on to the chain from the lever to the top of the 
post and pulled. If grubbing instead of mullenising had been more generally 
adopted on heavy clay lands, the mallee country would be far more productive 
now. The Chairman said the grubbing might have been better, but the 
expense would have been a very serious matter Mr. Dragomuller said they 
must remember that there was a great difference in the mallee. Stump-jumpers 
would pull out a lot of the smaller stumps, but won Id never tear out the grey 
mallee roots. 


Petersburg, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. W. Miller (Chairman), F. W. Sambell, It. Cochrane, W. 
Heithersay, H. Earle, W. Waters, J. Wilson (Hon. Sec.) and three visitors. 

Death of Member. —Feeling reference was made to the loss sustained in 
the death of Mr. It. McPherson, who had been an active member of the Branch 
since its inauguration in 1890. 

Stock Complaint. —Mr Cochrane said he had procured another milch cow 
and placed it on his farm, so that if it was similarly affected as his other cattle 
were there might be an opportunity of finding out the cause. Mr. Waters was 
of opinion that the trouble was partly due, as in the case of sheep, to allowing 
the stock free access to the straw stack. The Chairman said Mr. Geo. Ferguson, 
of Jamestown, had treated a cow attacked in a similar way to Mr. Cochrane's 
with an application of hot turpentine to the brisket and lower part of the 
abdomen, with the result that the animal recovered. Another cow affected 
received similar treatment along the back, also recovered. 

Water Conservation. —Mr. Heithersay read a paper on this subject, and 
a short discussion followed. At request of the members, Mr. Heithersay 
offered to read the paper at the Tenth Annual Congress, to be held in Adelaide 
in September. 

Vegetables. —Mr. W. T. Clarke, a local blockholder, sent very good bunch 
of turnips, the growth of tops being extraordinary. Members could scarcely 
believe that such growth was possible under such adverse circumstances. 


Gawler River, June 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), T. P. Parker, J. Hillier, 
A. Bray, D. Humphries, H. Roberts, J. Bushbridge, F. Roediger, J. S. 
McLean, H. Roediger (Hon, Sec.), and three visitors. 

Bunt in V\ ileat. —A discussion took place on this subject. The Chair* 
man said that if seed sown were left uncovered and rain came on it was often 
badly bunted, while the seed sown on the same day and worked under before 
rain falls proved free from bunt. In reply to Mr* Roberts, members did not 
think that wheat reaped rather green would be more subject to bunt than 
thoroughly ripened grain. 

Rolling Crops —In reply to questions, some members thought rolling 
the crop on land that sets tight is not beneficial, unless it is very lumpy; but 
rolling would benefit mallee or any other land of a loose nature. It roBing 
causes such land to set, it should receive a light harrowing at once, Mr. Parker 
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advocated rolling stiff soils before sowing. The Chairman said he had tried 
the harrows upside down instead of the roller, and found it better on crops 
intended to be stripped. 

JlauLowiNO.^Most members favored very early fallowing. The Chairman 
thought failure was often due to the working necessary to thoroughly pulverise 
the land and destroy the weeds not being finished in time. The Hon. Secretary 
considered it a mistake to always plough the same depth. He advocated going 
a little shallower than usual one time and deeper the next to prevent a hard 
surface or pan forming in the bottom of the furrows. 

Pruning.—M r, McLean asked the best time to prune apple* pear, apricot, 
and orange trees. Mr. Bray said the deciduous trees should be allowed to 
ripen their wood, while oranges should be cut when necessary while the sap is 
most dormant, say March or April, or in August. 

Officers. —Messrs. A. M. Dawkins, T. P. Parker, H. Roediger, and J. 
Bushbridge, were re-elected chairman, vice-chairman, hon. secretary, and 
assistant secretary, respectively. 


Colton, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. P. P. Kenny (Chairman), E. Whitehead, A. S. Bartlett, 
M. S. W. Kenny, J. L. Denison, W. J. Parker, W. A. Barnes, W. L. Brown, G. 
Mayers, John Shipard, W. McElder* R. Hull (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Officers. —Messrs. P. P. Kenny and 11. Hull were re-elected chairman and 
hon. secretary for ensuing year. 

Summer Fodder Crops. —Mr. Packer read a paper on this subject, of 
which the following is the substance:— 

After the bitter experience of 1897, when we lost stock of all description through want of 
feed, due to insufficient rainfall, I do not think any one will deny that it will pay to grow 
fodder crops. Owing to the farms being overstocked, and to the ravages of the rabbits, most 
of the bunch and spear grasses have been eaten out, and only the lighter sorts remain, and 
these are destroyed by the first hot winds. It is very plain that we must either keep less 
stock, in order to give the natural herbage a chance to recover, or grow feed to provide fob 
bad seasons. When we have a good season, and the summer is cool and moist, We are not 
too ready to admit the necessity for this; but the experience during the past few seasons will 
not be soon forgotten. Although, of course, the growing of summer crops means some expense 
and trouble, which will at times bring in no return, still wo can generally grow something, 
and in good seasons when we do not actually need the feed, it will still pay us to grow it 
either to feed horses, cattle, sheep, or pigs, or to preserve as ensilage for the next season. 
If a farmer is to be disheartened because of one failure, he certainly will not grow summer 
fodders in this district; hut if he looks to the average results from such crops over a series of 
years, and estimates his loss, through not growing such crops, he will not doubt the necessity 
lor them, if for no other reason than to stop the importation of butter and bacon into the 
(^strict. Here we have a large farming district with a fair average rainfall, and yet we have 
to get a portion of our supplies of butter and bacon from elsewhere, even in a good season. 
This certainly should ana could be rectified, and instead we should send quantities of such* 
products to Adelaide. There are other by products of the farm that would meet with a ready 
sale in the- city that we should produce, but until we make some provision for food for stock 
during the summer and autumn we will remain as we are. Last season the rainfall was 7in, 
below the average. On September l I planted red and white Kaffir corn received from the 
Central Bureau; this came up on Utb, was not irrigated in any way, and only cultivated 
sufficiently to kill the weeds. The red reached a height of 3ft. 6in., and the white 2ft. 6in. 
As 1 wanted the seed I did not cut them at all, but one stalk of the red got broken off by the 
wind, and Was cut close to th» ground. It at once threw up six stems, and grow until cut by 
the firstirost; but with the rain and warm weather it made a fresh start from the roots. The 
rainfall during growth was N as' follows i—September 0'890in,, October 0*730in., November 
0*020in,, December and January nil, February 0*7dOin., or a total for six m <nths of less than 
2|iu. As a drought-resisting fodder plant, the red Kaffir corn must take the foremost place; 
the white did best after the February rains, 1 am sure the former will pay to grow with ouj 
average rainfall and deep cultivation, and if grown will ge a long way towards placing us in 
a position to supply mt local wants, if not to give us a surplus of butter, bacon, &c., lot 
- repost. t ' 
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Considerable discussion ensued, members being agreed as to the necessity lor 
growing additional food for their stock. Mr. Barnes said he had ve$y poor 
results from both kinds of Kaffir corn last season, but Johnson grass grew 
splendidly. Mr. Packer said he would not advise anyone to grow this plant in 
their gardens, or on land required for anything else, as it spread very much, 
and was most didicult to eradicate. 


Port Lincoln, May^O. 

Present—Messrs. S. Valentine (Chairman), J. D. Bruce, J. Teller, G. 
Dorward, W. Hutcherson, J Puckridge, W. Laidlaw, W. E. Goode, and J. 
Anderson (Hon. Sec.). 

Farm: Horses. —Mr. G. Dorward read a paper on this subject, of which the 
following is the substance:— 

Horses at work on a farm should be provided with a comfortable stable to go into, and 
proper feed, m >re especially during the winter months. On some farms in this district no 
such provision is made, but the horses after doing a bard day’s work are turned into an open 
yard, with, no shelter whatever, and while feeding stand shivering with the cold; such treat¬ 
ment often results in the loss of a valuable horse. Good stabling is a good part of the feeding. 
The horse that is well stableikand well fed will not get knocked up if otherwise fairly treated, 
while the horse with only the open stockyard as a shelter, lasts but a short time, and the 
thoughtless owner says it is a useless soft animal. In such yards one will often see the mud 
a foot deep, and on that a forkfull of hay is thrown, or perhaps a bag of cocky chaff, and the 
poor horse has to make the best of it. The horse is the most useful animal on the farm, and 
as their feed is the only pay they require, they should have the best we can afford to give 
them, and if a horse is properly cared for you cannot work him out with fair play. Horses 
that are worked on the farm should be groomed at least twice a day with currycomb and brush, 
or even a bunch of clean straw will do nearly as well if properly used. For a stable nothing 
is better than a stone one ; a good stable can be made with galvanised iron, and. failing that, 
in a district like this where teatree and scrub arc plentiful, get a few strong forked sticks, place 
scrub between to form the walls, and a good shelter can he made with a coating of straw on 
top as a roof ; but these makeshift stables I do not like, owing to risk of fire, but there should 
be shelter of some kind for the working horse. Two or three old wheatbags sewn together, 
or a pie^e of canvas, with a strap round the chest of the horse to prevent it dipping backward, 
and another under his tail to prevent it slipping forward, and sursingte (a strip of bog would 
do) round his waist will keep the horse fairly comfortable in the cold winter nights. 

Considerable discussion ensued, members generally agreeing with the writer. 


Forest Range, June 2. 

Present—Messrs. J. Vickers (Chairman), G. Monks, A. Green, H. Waters, 
J. Sharpe, J. Caldwell, H. Caldicott, C. Stafford, J. B. Fry, J. G. Rogers, S. A. 
Collins, W. Cherryman, R. M. Hackett (Hon Sec.), R Caldwell, M r. (Wood- 
side Branch), and six visitors. 

Annual Report.— The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that since 
the inauguration of the Branch in August ten meetings had been held, with 
an average attendance of 10 6 members and three visitors. Eight papers have 
been read and discussed, and an address given by the Inspector of Fruit. 
Delegates from Branch attended conferences at Cherry Gardens and Strathalbyn, 
and reported to meetings. Messrs. J. Vicars, J. Green, and R. M. Hackett 
were re-elected chairman, vice-chairman, and hon. secretary, respectively, for 
the ensuing year. 1 *■ 

Quarantine or Stock. —It was resolved that this Branch cannot at present 
support suggestion of Port Elliot Branch, that the Government should bear 
portion of the cost of quarantine of imported stock. , 
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IUg of Chaff. —Members were of opinion that the legal weight of a bag 
of chaff should be fixed at not less than 40lbs. net. 

Queensland Fruits. —Mr. Caldwell read a very interesting paper on 
Queensland, from a fruitgrower’s point of view, in which he described the 
physical and climatic conditions of that colony, and illustrated the natural 
consequences of such conditions. He was of opinion that most of the temperate 
fruits which grew in South Australia, to such perfection, would never be grown 
on a large scale in Queensland, and that for such fruits as pines, bananas, 
passion fruit, mandarins, &e., South Australia would always be a customer. 
There were a number of very serious pests in Queensland which were not 
existent in South Australia, fortunately for our growers, and every precaution 
should be taken to prevent their introduction, for while he did not think the 
worst of them would ever get a firm footing here, it was essential that they 
should have no opportunity of doing so. In regard to the prospects of Queens¬ 
land, he was most favorably impressed, and thought the sooner the colonies as 
a whole decide upon a just system of interchange of commodities the better for 
all concerned. A number of questions concerning sugar-cane, bananas, fruit- 
fly, &c., were asked and answered, and Mr. Caldwell stated that the Tasmanian 
apples he had eaten during his journey were, in his opinion, not equal in flavor 
to South Australian. In regard to wheatgrowing, although there were large 
areas of land in Queensland suitable as far as soil and position went, the fact 
that much of it was liable to flooding, and that heavy rains often come in 
November, causing heavy damage by rust, would, he considered, make it 
impossible for Queensland to ever become a very large producer of wheat. 
There was in South Australia, between the Macdonnell Ranges and Port Dar¬ 
win, large areas of the richest soils, equal to anything in New South Wales or 
Queensland. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Caldwell for his paper. 


C&lca, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. Jas. Bowman (Chairman), W. Wilcott, A. B. Smith, A. 
Newbold, F. W. Freeman, I). P. Thomas (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Farming as an Art.— Mr. Thomas read a paper on this subject to the 
following effect:— 

Many farmers complain of the trouble they have in getting their sons to follow farmiag 
instead of going in for clerkships, and swelling the already overcrowded, underpaid, and so- 
called “ respectable ” situations. Fanning is not the life of drudgery that it is supposed to be. 
The most prosperous fanners we know are not drudges, but bright and energetic men who are 
always buying improved machinery, attending agricultural meetings, &e. They work regular 
hours, are always amongst the first to finish their seeding and harvesting, and they arc never 
rushed for time. A farmer is not going to be ruined because he is a member of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau, or because he subscribes to one or two agricultural papers. A fanner is more 
free than an artisan. He is his own master, and can have a day oif whenever he wants it, 
whilst the artisan, clerk, &c., must always he at his post at the appointed time. Again, the 
farmer has a variety of pursuits throughout the year, and tho artisan has a round of work that 
becomes as monotonous as the tick of a clock in a sick room. There is nothing in farming 
that is crude or undignified. What better could a man wish for than a little farm ? He 
grows his own vegetables, has his own cow, pigs, and fowls. I am not referring to haphazard 
farming, as that is almost always a life of drudgery, bet a farmer combine a little science 
with his experience. He should not select bad land, as cultivating that is a waste of time. 
If he gets a piece of good land and works it well he will, with ordinary care, succeed. You 
will sometimes hear people sneer at what they term “ model farming. Sv A reasonably wise 
farmer will always avail himself of an opportunity to inspect a model farm, so that he may 
obtain some knowledge that will be of use to him. If he has good land, and finds out what 
crops are most suited for it or what manure it requires, makes all his improvements sound and 
strong, tills his land well, has his paddocks small and evenly divided, crops them periodically 
and systematically, has a nice little house with a kitchen garden at the hack and a flower 
garden at the front, he should be as happy as a king. Let him spend his nights in his own 

1) 
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circle and amongst his own family. Let him lead and study good pap ms, and his home will 
become his paradise ; his sons will not be so anxious to fly off to the cities, and procure other 
occupations. The housewife has the hardest lot as a rule, upon the farm; but a careful 
husband will relievo her of a lot of the duties that be'all the average farmer’s wife. You will 
sometimes see a tiadesnian who knows nothing about agriculture start farming; be will make a 
few mistakes at the outset, but when he has learned the art of farming, his early systematic 
habits will be put into the farm, and he will prosper where others who have been brought up 
to tho life in careless haphazard fashion will fail, thus proving that farming is an art that 
needs intellect, education, and good taste to he at all profitable. Scientific farming is not so 
difficult as one would imagine. There are so many good books upon it, and so many good 
agricultural journals, that a farmer may obtain all the information he desires at a small cost. 
Let him not always follow tho w r orn rut of correctness by keeping to the old style, rather let 
him try to improvo upon it. It is better to err by being too radical than too conservative. 
Conservatism only breeds stagnation and checks any advancement. The mere details of when 
to sow and when to reap do not constitute “farming.” But howto make farming pay 
during seasons of drought requires much knowledge and thought, togother with strict economy, 
and the use of the best improved labor-saving machinery, implements, and appliances. 

A lengthy discussion ensued, and it was decided to hold a field trial of seed* 
drills and gang-ploughs about the end of September. 


Baroota Whim, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. F. Ii. Flugge (Chairman), T. J. Simper, T. C. Bessen, 
M. Pillion, A. Roneberg, and C. W. Iloskin. 

Hon. Secretary —Mr. C. W. Hoskin was appointed Hon. Sec. for ensuing 
year. 

Business. —Some discussion ensued on best means of increasing the useful¬ 
ness of the Branch Members regretted that the protracted drought has so 
seriously hampered their work, atul trusted the present season would soon 
change for the better. It was decided to meet every two months for the pre¬ 
sent. 


Stansbvry, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. Alex. Anderson (Chairman), J. Henderson, J. Antonio, 
J. Sherriff, P. Anderson, C. Faulkner, and Geo, Sherriff (Hon Sec.). 

Bunt.—M r. P. Anderson showed wheat ear with bunt ball on one side and 
good grain on the other. It was decided to ask Professor Lowrie for the 
explanation of this. 

Gypsum as a Fertiliser. —Members wished for information re making 
phosphatic manures by using well-rotted sheep dung or gypsum as a base. 
Mr. P. Anderson called attention to statement that gypsum was a splendid 
manure for vines, and greatly increased the yield. Members wished to know 
whether gypsum was a good fertiliser, and, if so, the quantity per acre that 
should be used. [No; gypsum is not a fertiliser. Under certain conditions 
its application to the soil has a marked result on the crops, but this is due to 
its indirect action. Potash is often in the soil in a condition unavailable for 
tlic crop, and gypsum will so act on it as to make it readily available. It also 
corrects alkalinity, and acts in a mechanical way on soils containing much 
humus; and the satisfactory results referred to were obtained on peaty soil rich 
in humus, which was not, until acted upon by the gypsum, in suitable condition 
for plant food. As a source of phosphatic manures it is useless, for it contains 
no phosphates. Lime phosphates are valuable because of the phosphoric acid 
they contain, and not because of the lime. Sheep manure contains a small 
percentage of phosphoric acid, and is a valuable manure. By the addition of 
substances containing phosphoric acid it could be made more useful for wheat 
crops, but it would not be a profitable undertaking. It would be cheaper to 
apply the manures separately. —Gen. Sec.] 
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Weevils in Wheat. —Mr. (J. Faulkner stated that a small grub had got 
into his seed wheat, and had eaten the germ out of a good quantity. They 
formed a web, like spiders, on the heap. The lion. Secretary said some years 
ago he had a lot of wheat damaged in the same way, and he found that plenty 
o?ventilation in the barn cured the trouble. [Place the seed in a tank or other 
vessel that would hold water—but do not put any water in it—then place 
saucers on top of the grain about 4ft. apart; put about a wineglassful of 
bisulphide of carbon in each saucer. This will fume off, the fumes will sink 
through the grain, and kill every insect within twenty-four hours, without 
the least injury to the grain. The tank should not be much larger than is 
necessary to hold the grain.— Gen. Sec.] 


Lyrup, June 7 . 

Present—Messrs. A. Thomett (Chairman), F. E. Chick, A. Weaver, T. 
Nolan, W. ilealy, A. Pomeroy, I). J. Bennett, 0. Klemm, P. Brown, W. H. 
Walling, W. H. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and eight visitors. 

Rainfall. —Recorded for May, 0*420in. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Chick tabled specimens of Queen and Siletta oranges of 
good quality grown on the settlement. 

Apricots for Drying. —The Hon. Secretary read a .short paper on cutting 
apricots for drying. The whole secret of success is cleanliness, clean cutting, 
and placing the fruit with the cut side up. Members agreed that care should be 
taken in picking the fruit when just sufficiently ripe to handle and dry without 
losing shape, and that no dew should bo on the fruit when picked. Some of 
the members thought it would pay better to export the apricots as pulp instead 
of drying them. 


Auburn, June 3. 

Present—Messrs. E. M. Dudley (Chairman), J. Hean, S. Ford, G. It. 
Lambert, W. Klau, J. B. Schober, and Dr. J. W. Yeatman (Hon. Sec.). 

Clipping Horses.— The Hon. Secretary read a short paper on this subject. 
He admitted clipping had its advantages and disadvantages, and he proposed 
to give them the benefit of his experience with light horses. If the horse is 
fresh off the grass, weak from any cause, or out of condition, it takes much 
time and trouble to get him into anything like condition, hut remove his heavy 
winter coat and the animal will rapidly improve. As a tonic, clipping is 
unrivalled. A clipped horse is more comfortable, and will do nearly a third 
more work on a third less feed than a similar animal with a heavy coat. After 
a hard day’s work he comes in clean and dry, ready to eat his food without 
delay, requires much less grooming, and is in very little danger of developing 
sore shoulders. On the other hand, an unclipped horse finishes his day’s work 
in a sweat. If left outside he is liable to catch cold, and if stabled sweats 
still more, eats in a half-hearted way, does not rest in comfort, and is conse¬ 
quently in a spiritless condition in the morning. A young fiery horse, likely 
to jib if he feels cold, or play up from excess of animal spirits, should not be 
clipped. The quiet, steady, reliable horses which can be depended on to be 
stanch after an hour’s waiting in a cold wind, or to face the rain, are those 
which benefit most from clipping. One disadvantage of clipping is that if a 
horse so treated requires spelling before the warm weather comes he cannot be 
turned out, but this can readily be overcome by rugging him and feeding, as a 
clipped horse completely rugged requires very little feed to keep him in con¬ 
dition! and it would often be an advantage to have a two or four horse team 
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dipped and stabled in condition for any work that may be required. This is 
specially so when there is much winter work, as in orchards and vineyards. A 
stable closed on three sides is quite warm enough. A stout canvas rug would 
cost about 15s., and a pair of clippers, say, 10s., so the cost ift very little. 
Clipping should be commenced above the hock and knee and not below, as it 
has a tendency to encourage grease. Ilorses that had galled .shoulders in spite 
of every care he could give them were clipped each winter, and he had had no 
further trouble with them. Whether clipping is advisable or not depends upon 
the temper of the horse and the work he has to do. To get a maximum of 
work and comfort, with a saving of feed, there is nothing to equal clipping, 
and it is besides the best preventive of colds, coughs, and rheumatism. 


Meadows, June 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), T. B. Brooks, W. Pearson, T. Usher, 
G. llice, W. J. Stone, G. Usher, G. Ellis, H. V. Wade, T. A. Buttery, W. A. 
Sunman (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Officers —Messrs. J. Catt and W. A. Sunman were re-elected Chairman 
and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. 

Birds and Seed Wheat.—M r. Rice tabled grains of wheat which, 
after pickling, he mixed with tar before sowing to prevent the birds from 
taking it. He found this very successful. 

Cultivation of Peas. —Mr. Pearson initiated a discussion on the 
advisableness of sowing peas in the field with 1 tin. between the rows. Some 
members thought this too far apart, while others favored it. 

Spaying Cows.—Members reported that the cows spayed last year by Mr. 
S. Raili were still keeping up their average supply, and they were inclined to 
think that spaying will pay if only the best milkers are operated on. 


Bute, May 31. 

Present—Messrs. A. Schroeter (Chairman), H. Schroeter, W. H. Sharman, 
E. Ebsary, J. J. Birch, S Lamshed, M. Stevens, W. Langford J. H. Barnes, M. 
Hall, R. C. Commons, D. Green (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary read his annual report for past 
year. The following officers were elected. Chairman, Mr. W. II. Sharman; 
Vice-chairman, Mr. S. Lamshed; Hon. Sec., Mr. M. Hall. Other routine 
business was transacted. 


Naracoorte, June 11. 

Present—Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), S. Sehinckel, H. Smith, D. Mclnnes, 
and D. Caldwell. 

Officers. - Mr. O. Hunt was re-elected Chairman for ensuing year. Mr. D. 
Mclnnes was elected Hon. See. in place of Mr. R. M. Paris, who resigned on 
account of press of work. * 

Codlin Moth. —The Chairman reported that owing to being fully occupied 
with other work he had been unable to go round the district with the local 
inspector, and the only thing they could do now was to see that the orchardists 
scraped off the rough bark from their trees, and removed everything likely to 
afford shelter to the caterpillars. 
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Pests.'—M embers reported that foxes were becoming very numerous and 
troublesome in this district, also that eaglehawks were working destruction 
amongst the young lambs. Stinkwort is spreading in the district. 

Stock Complaints. —Mr. Schinckel stated that two of his cows wero 
suffering from what Inspector Williams said was dropsy. Under his instructions 
he had given them a mixture of salt and sulphate of iron in water, and they 
were now all right. 


Gumeracha, May 30. 

Present—Messrs. W. A. Lee (Chairman), R. P. Scott, W. Cornish, A. Moore, 
W. Jamieson, W. Green, Dr. J. R. Stephens, and Dr. G. Nicholls (Hon. Sec.). 

Science Classes. —Messrs. Scott, Stephens, and the Hon. Secretary reported 
that their endeavors to form these classes had not met with success. Members 
deplored the lack of interest shown by the young people, and decided that 
another effort should be made to get them to take the matter up. 

Papke. —Mr. Cornish read a paper on “ Observations and Conversations 
with Mother Earth and her Progeny.” 

Thomas Ppospiiate. —Mr. Jamieson stated that he had come aoross pieces 
of metallic lead in this manure, the result being that the cones of the drill 
were broken. [This “adulteration” could scarcely have been intentional, as 
lead fetches about three times as much as Thomas phosphate.— Gen. Sec.] 


Finniss, June 16. 

Present—Messrs. T. Collett (Chairman), W. W. Heath, A. E. Henley, P. 
Gooding, R. J. Ness, S. Collett (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Seed Drills. —Members met at Mr. Henley’s farm for the purpose of 
inspecting the working of a “Superior” seed and fertiliser drill. The drill was 
putting in 4 5lbs. of wheat and lewt. of fertiliser per acre, and members 
expressed satisfaction at the way in which it performed its work. Mr. Henley 
has put in about 100 acres with the drill, and has tried a number of experi¬ 
ments in order to ascertain what quantity of seed per acre gives best returns. 
He invited the members to meet again at his farm in October, when they would 
be able to see for themselves the results of these experiments. 


Appila-Yarrowie, June 3. 

Present—Messrs. J. H. Bottrall (Chairman), J. Wilsden, J. M. Grant, 
C. W. H. Hirsch, W. C. Francis, A. Fox, J. Daly, J. O’Connell, N. Hannagan, 
P. Lawson, J. H. Klemm, and C. G. F. Bauer (Hon. Sec.). 

Branch Conference. —It was decided that the Annual Conference of the 
Northern Branches be held at Gladstone about the end of February, 1899. 

Kitchen Garden. —The Hon. Secretary read a short paper on this subject. 
He advocated selecting the site for the garden close to the homestead. It 
should be enclosed with netting to keep out fowls and other farm stock, as 
well as vermin. Plenty of water was necessary. He liked to mix different 
manures produced on the farm together and incorporate them thoroughly with 
the soil, working to a good depth. About 50yds. of wire netting will 
enclose a plot 13yds. square, enough for home requirements, leaving gate about 
3ft. wide so that the wheelbarrow can be taken in. In this district, where the 
farmers are dependent on the rain, the first lettuces and radishes should be 
ready to cut the latter end of March or the beginning of April. Cabbages 
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should be planted about March ; carrots and turnips sown in March for early 
crop, and in May for later crop. Second crops of cabbages and lettuces should 
be put in in May. Mr. O’Connell said it was important that the garden should 
be sheltered from the north and west winds. To obtain any degree of success 
with vegetables, the plants should be grown from seed selected by the grower 
from the best plants each year. 


Koolunga, June 3. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), J. Sandow, J. Button, A. Craig, 
E. J. Shipway, W. J. Jose, J. Freeman, R. La wry, J Butterfield, J. Jones, G. 
Pennyfield (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Officers. — Messrs. T. B. Hutcher, J. Sandow, and G. Pennyfield were 
re-elected Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Sec., respectively. 

Milk Yields and Butter Value. —Mr. Jones, after reading a table 
giving result of a trial in Canada of milk trials with two cows each of Holstein, 
Jersey, and Ayrshire breeds, and one cow each of Shorthorn and Guernsey 
breeds, proceeded to give his own test for one day with fifteen cows in full 
milk. One of his cows gave 30lbs. milk, of which 24lbs. were required to 
make lib. of butter, or about 9lbs. per week, whilst another cow yielded only 
lfilbs. milk per day, equal to only 3Jibs, butter per week. A half-bred 
Alderney cow gave 271bs. milk, which yielded lib. butter from 19lbs. milk, or 
lOJlbs. butter per week. The fifteen cows gave 370lbs. milk for the day, 
averaging lib. butter fat to each 2GJlbs. milk, or 5|lbs. of butter per cow per 
week. By weeding out five of the worst cows the average for the other ten 
would be 71bs. butter per week, whilst the average per cow for the five “ weeds ” 
would be 4lbs. At different periods of the year the milk varies in regard to 
the percentage of butter fats from individual cows. A cow which in spring 
and early summer yields 111), butter fat in 23lbs. of milk, would give milk in 
autumn and early winter which would require 31bs. or 4lbs. more to yield lib. 
butter, owing to the scarcity and dry nature of the feed. This showed the 
necessity of providing more nutritious food. Milk from the Channel Island cows 
(Alderney, Jersey, and Guernsey) contains larger fat globules than that of many 
other breeds ; therefore the cream rises more rapidly and surely, and the butter 
also presents a higher color and better appearance. He questioned if there 
was any district in the colony where, upon the ordinary pasturage, a higher 
percentage of butter fats was yielded from milk than in Koolunga during spring. 
The quantity yielded by dairy cows could be increased by breeding only from 
the best milkers, and by using none but pure sires of the best families of dairy 
cattle. Mr. Shipway said he had a cow that yielded 1 Gibs of butter per week, 
but he did not know of what breed she was. Mr. Sandow said he knew of a 
cow that gave 211bs. of butter in one week. In reply to question, Mr. Jones 
said poor milk would weigh heavier than rich milk. 


Forster, June 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. Johns (Chairman), J. Sears, H. Fidge, J. Retallack, 
S. Sears, J. R. Bolt, C. Topsfield, J. I). Prosser, W. Johns, F. Johns, J. Johns, 
W. H. Bennett (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fallowing. —Mr. A. Johns read a short paper on this subject. He 
strongly advocated early fallowing, commencing in J uly and finishing before 
tlie end of August, while the soil is still moist, Work the fallows well with 
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the scarifier. Fallow to a depth of 5in. or 6in. where the land is deep enough. 
A three-furrow plough should cover not more than 2ft. at a time. Turn the 
furrows over flat so as to cover the weeds. In putting the crop in, cross-plough 
and turn the seed in about Sin. deep. Scarifying the seed in may be 
quicker, but the other will give better results in this district. A discussion 
followed, members generally agreeing with Mr. Johns. 


Willunga, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Blacker, (Chairman), J. A. Jacobs, Dr. Counter, 
Thomas Pcngilly, James Valentine, W. J. Binney, Tho nas Atkinson, It. Russell, 
A. Slade, and C. Bray (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat v. Hay. —Mr. W. J. Binney read a short paper on this subject, to 
the following effect;— 

This matter has come in for considerable discussion of late, some farmers favoring growing 
for grain and others for hay. Personally he favored more attention being paid to wheat, as 
there was not sufficient produced in the district for local requirements. The machines now in 
use enable the farmer to get the the full benefit of his crop. Most of it should be cut with the 
binder and then thrashed. The straw in the sheaves, as well as the chaff, can all he made use 
of to a largo extent on the farm. Care should bo exercised in the selection of the varieties 
of wheat to glow Complaints have been made about infoiior flour of late, and some have put 
it- down to the use of “headed” wheat; but he considered this incorrect, as good wheat 
properly trotted with the header was of the best quality. Ife did not intend to advocate 
growing wheat to the exclusion of hay, as. owing to prices varying so much, one is more or 
less profitable than the other according to season. It was also impossible to grow wheat for 
grain on dirty land, but the cleanest land should be reserved for wheat, and the rest cut for 
hay. The use of the seed and fertiliser drill will largely help the farmers in this district to 
clear their land of wild oats. 

An interesting discussion ensued, members generally being of opinion that 
wheat should be grown in conjunction with hay in this district. Discussion to 
be continued at future meeting. 


Lucindale, May 81. 

Present—Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt (Chairman), S. Tavender, W. Dow, A. 
Lobban, A. Ma f heson, E. Dutton, G. Newman, A. Dow, H. Langberg, and H. 
J. Decide (Hon. Sec.); also Mr. Findlater, of Naracoorte Branch. 

Co dein Moth Act. —Members consider this Act is defective, because it does 
not sufficiently protect clean districts. It was thought that no fruit should be 
allowed to leave an infected district until it has been officially inspected and 
declared to be free from disease. Notice should be given by the growers before 
sending away cases of fruit. [In some of the American States no fruit or plants 
are allowed to leave infected orchards, nurseries, &c., until they are thoroughly 
disinfected.— Gen. Sec.] 

Exhibits —The Chairman showed remarkably fine specimens of Oxheart and 
Allhead cabbages grown from Central Bureau seeds. Mr. Newman tabled some 
splendid specimens of apples. He had grafted Nickajack apple upon a Stone 
Pippin stock, and the new fruit seemed to be different in color and markings to 
the Nickajack. 

Foxes. —It was roported that foxes are again becoming very troublesome. 

Experience with Horses. —Mr. E. Dutton read a paper on this subject. 
The following is the substance :— 

As to the breaking-in of horses it is impossible to lay down any hard and fast rules, as 
horses are so different in temperament. Some being naturally docile it is hard to go wrong 
with them, and others are wild and naturally timid that it takes some time to gain their con¬ 
fidence. This applios generally, of course, to light horses, as well-bred draughts require little 
Or no breaking-in. Unfortunately of late years light horsos have been of such little value it 
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did not pay to take much trouble over them. The offspring of some mares are all easily 
broken in, and will not kick or buck under any ordinary conditions, and afterwards when 
spelled do not get girth proud. The progeny of some mares always buck round with the 
saddle if they have a few dayB* rest. Professor Train’s plan was to get a hobble on his horse’s 
front leg with the aid of a quiet horse to sneak behind, and then with a long strap like a 
surcingle over the horse’s back fastened to this he quickly had the animal on three legs. After 
this it was easy to get him on his knees w r hen he could neither kick nor do anything else much, 
and could be handled all over and everywhere without clanger. It is essential to have a soft 
and sandy yard for this method 1 have generally found ordinary hobbles sufficient for hand¬ 
ling if the horses are wild, and anyhow I consider them excellent to teach a horse not to run 
round the jard when being caught. If thoy once learn to run around they are always hard to 
catch unless they are by themselves, and I think the main things are to make a horse a good 
leader and to ho caught easily ; if he leads well he is easy to break to hames**/ I have never 
seen a horse that leads well jib in harness. Another excellent dodge, and a very old one, is to 
drive the colt out in reins ; it gets them used to traces. I have never seen a bolter after it. 
I have seen many ways of making a colt lead, but 1 prefer lotting him follow another horse 
m the yard, leading the two in faet, or riding the quiet one now and again for a change. He 
learns this way very quickly, and there is nothing to frighten him and no whip. All the rest 
is a matter of time, and to break-in a horse well time must be taken for it under all methods 1 
have seen. Although a colt may be quiet to ride bareback around the yard in a couple of 
hours he cannot be called broken-in, and the same business would have to be gone through 
next day. If I had a valuable horse to break-in I would not turn him loose out of tho yard 
until bioken-in, but feed him there and spend plenty of time with him daily, and m from ten 
days to a fortnight he would be properly broken-in, and would only require a little light and 
constant work to keep him so. I think one of the greatest advantages the public professors of 
horse-taming have is their closed in yards, and it would pay any one who is broaking-in a lot 
of horses to close his yard so the horse cannot see out. There is nothing else to take his 
attention, and he sees no possible chance of getting out, so always his eye is on his trainer, and 
hence ho learns more quickly. Almost all ot us who own horses get one now and again that 
has the most aggravating habit of not starting in harness after a spell, and perhaps some are 
confirmed jibs. These sort of horses you will have noticed are generally bad leaders—that is 
they will not lead with a slack rein, but generally require pulling. We wifi suppose we have 
a spring-cart horse who is a confirmed jib to deaf with, perhaps quiet in other ways; it is worse 
than useless to touch with tho whip a horse that will not- start—he simply rears up and breaks 
something, or kicks the vehicle to pieces, especially a spirited animal. Put the harness on the 
horse and with 16ft. of light rope (say |in. thuk) make a running noose around his neck, and half 
hitch around his bottom jaw behind his bit teeth. Stand on his near side a few feet off (not 
in front) and give him the whole of your weight, and at the same time call him by name. He 
will come over like lightning ; caress him, and if you do it about three times you will not be 
able to keep him away from you. Take him to your cart—possibly he will be restive—strap 
up his front leg and caress him, while your assistant puts him in the cart and takes the roins. 
As soon as ready let down his leg, having the rope coiled up, and directly you move and 
call him by name he will be most anxious to respond, being afraid of a repetition of the former 
treatment. Of course you never pull on him in tho cart. 1 have never seen it required; it is 
holding back they want then. I consider this somewhat harsh treatment, and not of course 
suitable for a colt which does not know what is required of him, but 1 have never seen him fail, 
and I have seen it tried on old and stubborn subjects. 


Kadina, June 6. 

Present—Messrs. T. M. Rendcll (Chairman), Peter Roach, M. Quinn, S. 
Small, G. E. Rutland, T. Jones, and J. W. Taylor (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trials. —Matters in connection with the forthcoming field trial of 
cultivating implements and show of live stock in connection with the Bureau 
Field Trial Society were dealt with. 

Wire-strainer. —The Hon. Sec. tabled wire-strainer made from forked 
branch of mallee, which worked in a satisfactory manner. 

South-East Country.— Mr. Peter Roach read an interesting paper, giving 
his experience of a trip to the South-East. He was astonished to find what a 
small proportion of that district could be classed as first-class land, the bulk 
being good to fair pasture and rough country. He referred in eulogistic terms 
to the prospects of the Millicent district, and to the effect of the drainage works 
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undertaken by tbe Government, and contrasted the water trouble of the South- 
East with the water trouble in their own district. In the one they had to go 
to large expense to get rid of the water, and in the other they had none to get 
rid of. He thought, however, that much could he done with the water in the 
South-East that was drained away in the summer, and by utilising this water 
and tapping tbe underground supplies he considered the productive power of 
the land would be doubled within twenty-five years. There was room in the 
South-East for a large population, as by proper cultivation ten to twenty acres 
of much of the land would support a family. He referred to the various root 
crops grown, the possibilities of the dairying industry, and of utilising the 
water which is close to the surface for irrigation purposes in ihe summer. A 
number of questions concerning the treatment of various crops, and the manage¬ 
ment of sheep, dairy herds, and factories, were asked and answered. 


Holder, May 20. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Grant (Chairman), ,J. Rossiter, E. Trimming, P. J. 
Brougham, J. Maddocks, F. Rogers, F. Slater, E. Crocker, J. J. Odgers (Hon. 
Sec ), and one visitor. 

Binder v. Stripper. —A short discussion took place on the relative merits 
of these implements, membeis being fairly divided. Several considered the 
saving of grain and straw would not pay for extra expense for repairs and 
renewals, but others pointed out that this excessive wearing only occurred with 
machines used on sandy land. Members would like to have this matter discussed 
at Congress. 

Experiments. —Members reported that Profusion pea had proved very good, 
but Laxton’s Evolution seemed a failure. 

Irrigation. —Mr. Crocker initiated a discussion on “ Does Irrigation Pay 
with a High Lift?” He maintained that it did, and quoted figures to show that 
in five years a person with 100 acres irrigated could regain his outlay by the 
produce of the orchard, and if dairying and pig-keeping, and the cultivation of 
potatoes, onions, &c., were combined with fruit-growing, he would have a sub¬ 
stantial profit. 


Pine Forest, June 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. St. J. Mudge (Chairman), D. F. Kennedy, G. Zilm, J. 
Muller, and R. Barr, jun. (Hon. Sec.). 

Conference. —Matters in connection with the Conference of Northern 
Yorke’s Peninsula Branches, held at Alford in March last were discussed, and 
great dissatisfaction was expressed at the fact that no report of the meetings 
had appeared in th e Journal <>f Agriculture and Industry. The Hon. Secretary 
explained that a secretary to the Conference was appointed, and that gentleman 
took all the papers away, promising to make out the report and send it to the 
Central Bureau. This he had failed to do, although reminded of his promise on 
more than one occasion. A vote of censure was passed on the gentleman 
referred to for non-fulfilment of his duties as Conference Secretary. 

Wood Ashes with Superphosphate. —The Hon. Secretary reported that 
as Mr. Phillis had intimated his intention of mixing wood ashes with his super 
to make it run better through the drill, he wrote to the General Secretary for 
information as to whether it was advisable to do this. He had received a reply 
to the effect that bones and mineral matters containing phosphoric acid in com¬ 
bination with lime are crushed and treated with sulphuric acid, which combines 
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with a considerable quantity of the lime, forming sulphate of lime, and thus 
setting the phosphoric acid free to that extent, and making it far more readily 
available for the plants. Wood ashes contain over 33 per cent, of lime, so that 
by adding ashes to superphosphate the lime oombinevS with the phosphoric acid 
and restores it to its original insoluble condition. Never mix lime or any 
substance containing lime or any alkaline matter with an acid fertiliser. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. 
Muller, who has a block of twenty acres. The whole of this was being put to 
good use, indeed the members thought to too much use, as vegetables were 
being grown right up to the stems of the fruit trees and vines. Members 
thought this practice would in the long run prove detrimental to the trees. 
Peas, cabbages, and other culinary vegetables were well grown and fit for use, and 
the owner was complimented on his success as a u blocker.’* After the meeting 
the members and their families were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Muller. 


Kapunda, June 3. 

Present—Messrs G. Teagle (Chairman), W. Flavel, H. King, Patrick Kerin, 
G. Harris, J. II. Paseoe, and J. J. O’Sullivan. 

Sparrows. —Along discussion took place on the sparrow nuisance. United 
action was recommended during the next two months by the district councils 
and land owners. Mr. King recommended soaking wheat in solution of sugar 
and carbonate of soda and distributing this for four or five days previous to 
giving them poisoned wheat. lie believed more satisfactory results would he 
obtained if this were done. 


Murray Bridge, June 11. 

Present—Messrs. F. II. Wurm (Chairman), W. Lehmann, J. J. Stocker, 
W. Schubert, J. G. Jaensch, B. Jacnsch, II. Block, J. Cowan, J. G. Newmann, 
W. F. Wundersitz, and R. Edwards (Hon. Sec.). 

Ensilage. —Mr. W. G. Hannaford exhibited a sample of pit ensilage made 
five years ago. It had proved of considerable value to him during the past 
summer and at the commencement of the present winter for his stock. Mr. 
T. Heinrich supplied a number of plants of kale for distribution. 

Single v. Married Farmers. — Papers were read by Messrs. W. 
Lehman and W. F. Wundersitz on the advantages and disadvantages of 
married life for farmers. [These papers being highly controversial, and not 
exactly relating to practical agronomy, I do not propose to devote space to 
their publication.— Gen. Sec.] 


Riverton, June 11. 

Present—Messrs. H. A. Davis (Chairman), J. Kelly, M. J. Andrews, H. B. 
Welch, T. Gravestock, 0. C. Castine, Dr. Allwork, and H. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.). 

Government Bulls. — The Hon. Sec. was instructed to inquire when the 
J ersey bulls purchased by the Government last year would be shifted from their 
present localities. [Owing to the bulls being only yearlings when purchased 
it was necessary to limit their use, and as the various Branches have been 
responsible for their feeding and care for eight months for very little return, 
the Minister of Agriculture has decided that they shall remain as at present for 
another six months.— Gen. Sec.J 
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Lemon-cubing. —Dr. Allwork read the following paper on this subject:— 
Like other growers of lemons, I have in the season of plenty wished to adopt some simple, 
economical, and effective means for the preservation of the fruit, bo that I could have them at 
seasons when they were not so plentiful. I was fortunate enough to see somowhere an 
account of a plan adopted in some parts of Italy, where it was stated that they dug a square 
hole in the ground about 10ft. deep, put in a layer of dry sand, and a light shed over all. 1 
determined to adopt a modification of this plan, and the fruit I now exhibit is, I think, 
sufficient proof of its efficacy. Those lemons were cut on October 27, 1897, and are a fair 
sample of 120 which I put down then, and although I have used neaily 100 of them at date, 
have only found some half-dozen unfit for use. 1 selected and put into my cellar—a good dry 
one - a square zinc-lined case of suitable size, into the bottom of which 1 placed 4in. of dry 
sand ; on top of that another square case (wood), smaller, and leaving a space of 4in. all round, 
which I filled with sand. In the bottom of the inner case a layer of about 3in. of sand, then 
a layer of lemons wrapped in “cap” paper with a space of al>out lin. between each, then 
3in. of sand and more lemons, and so on, finishing off with a thicker layei of sand I believe, 
however, a very important point is the handling of the fruit. This was done most carefully, 
each one being held by the left hand in the piece of paper of suitable size in which it was to 
be wrapped, the stem was then cut by a .sharp pair of strong scissors, the fruit carefully rolled 
up in the paper and p’aced in a basket with soft packing at the bottom and only one layer of 
fruit, then taken to the cellar. Any of the lemons showing moisture through the wrappers 
from the oil of the skin were rejected. I consider the result more favorable than I could have 
expected, as, owing to unavoidable circumstances, the fruit was cut during very hot weather, 
and many of them were undoubtedly riper than they should have been. 

Dr. Allwork tabled samples of lomons picked eight months previously and 
cured in the manner described. They were in splendid condition, and of good 
flavor. 


Amyton, June 2. 

Piesent—Messrs. John Gray (Chairman), A. Gray, W. Gum, Thomas Gum, 
W. Hawke, II. 1L Turner, and S. Thomas (lion. Sec.). 

Conservation of Fodder.— Mr. Hawke read a short paper on “Con¬ 
servation of Fodder, or Providing for Seasons of Drought,’’ to the following 
effect:— 

Save all wheat (cocky) chaff In good seasons thousands of tons are burnt. It should be 
carted into heaps of, s iv, 2,000 bags, covered with a thick layer of straw to keep out the wot, 
and fence it securely. If carefully covered it will keep good for years. Do not put all in one 
heap on account of risk of loss by fire. 

It ia advisable to save all the straw possible. Either cut the crop with binder and thrash it 
or follow up the reaper with the binder bofore the stniw is kn teked about by stock. It will 
pay well to keep the harvest hands on for n weok or two longer to do this, as wheat chaff or 
chaffed straw with molasses, copra meal, bran, or pollard makes good food foi stock. Fence 
the stacks securely : what, is worth stacking is worth prote iting. 

Manure low-lying patches of soil to encourage rank growth, and in wet seasons cut it for 
ensilage. In good seasons cut the geranium and other natural herbage for ensilage. The 
wells are mostly situated in hollows ; plant, say, an awe or two with lucern, and irrigato it 
by turning the flood waters on to the patch. In time of drought use the water from the well 
if it is suitable. This will keep at least one cow in feci. Low-lying patches could he 
similarly irrigated, and crops of holcus, Kaffir com, sunflowers, &c., grown either for green 
feed or for ensilage. 

Sow a small paddock, say ten to twenty acres, with the best saltbushes, also use rough hilly 
country for same purpose. If this wore*done, perhaps a little at a time, the saltbush would 
prove of immense value in dry seasons. 

In reply to question, Mr. Hawke said he would put a layer of chaff 10ft. 
thick over the heaps of wheat chaff. Mr. W. Gum said 5ft. would be thick 
enough if laid on well. Straw being of value, no more than is necessary should 
be used, as it gets spoilt in removing the chaff. The Hon. Secretary said the 
best plan would be to erect a series of forks and rails, similar to illustration in 
December issue (page 432) of the Journal of Agriculture and Industry , but 
with slanting forks on both sides an'd at each end, to support the straw. The 
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chaff could be packed underneath, and taken out as required by removing the 
straw from one end. Members agreed that the binder should follow the stripper 
to remove the straw before it is trodden about by stock. Mr. Gray advised 
cutting wild oats before they seed, and making them into ensilage. Chaffing 
them first was not necessary. 


Holder, June 11. 

% 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Grant (Chairman), J. llossiter, F. Slater, F. Rogers, 
E. Crocker, J. Maddocks, 1\ J. Brougham, and J. J Odgcrs (Hon. See.). 

Cabbage Pest. —Two members tabled specimens of cabbages attacked by 
small caterpillars, the leaves being riddled. One member suggested dusting 
the plants with soot, while lime was mentioned as a remedy. Mr. Slater said 
that the whole of his crop had bf en destroyed by this pest. [Boil Sgalls. 
water with lib. washing soda; add lib. gas tar drop by drop, stirring vigorously 
all the time; then add 70galls. to 90galls. water, and thoroughly spray the 
cabbages, &c. This will effectually banish the caterpillars.— Gen. Sec.] 


Strathalbyn, June 13. 

Present—Mr. M. Rankine (Chairman), Hon. J. L. Stirling, Messrs. George 
Sissons, L. Dunn, E. It. Morgan, W. M. Rankine, R. Watt, and J. Cheriton 
(Hoi:. Sec.). 

Febtilisers.— Considerable discussion took place on paper read by Mr. W. 
M. Rankine on Chemical Fertilisers,” read at previous meeting, most of the 
members agreeing with the writer. 

Hints for the Farm. —Mr. Sissons read a paper on this subject, as 
follows:— 

Morses .—For a farmer to bo successful ho must take great care of his horses. We make 
mistakes sometimes by leaving the horses in the paddocks till wo want to work them. I find it 
necessary to feud them for at least a month before commencing ploughing for several reasons. 
When running in the paddock they pick up sand and all kinds of rubbish, and become weak. 
Begin to work them in this state they get overheated, and the result is they get sore shoulders. 
If possible, after a spoil, horses should be worked for a few hours only each day for two or 
three days until their shoulders harden. It is best to work colts for about two days, and then 
let them spell for the next two or three until their scalds dry up ; doing this they very seldom 
get sore shoulders. When working, horses should have good stabling or a good dry shed. If 
the stable is not waterproof and lets the water drip through, it does them much harm, and is 
apt to give them a chill, which will probably culminate in stoppage and inflammation, and unless 
treated skilfully result fatally. It will pay every farmer to keep his horses well housed while 
at work. All horses when hi ought in from the paddock should be given an aperient once or 
twice before starting work. I find the following to be beneficial:—One teaspoonful of aloes, 
one ditto resin, one ditto Gentian root, and as much Venice turpentine as will mix same into a 
ball. If for a stoppage mix three teaspoonfuls of aloes with boiling water; when well mixed 
add a little turpentine and give as a drench. 

Cows .—The problem is how to make them pay the best. This is an industry that has been 
carried on extensively for many years in the south with fair success. At this season of the 
year Cape oats or barley for green feed, with a little hay to prevent scouring, is the best for 
producing milk and keeping the cows in condition. I have triod sowing for green feed 
after the first rains m March, but I find the mo*t successful way is to work the land well and 
plough the seed in in the dry weather, as it will then stand the drought better. For summer 
feed I have tried millet, hoi se-tooth maize, red clover, Gow pea, Jersey kale, and mangolds. 
For producing milk and butter mangolds are hotter than any of the others, with Jersey kale 
next. The Cow pea is a splendid tlung, the cattle being very fond of it, but I cannot grow 
enough to the acre to make it pay. The cow, like the horse, requires good shelter during the 
winter months. 
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The P\g is no small item '‘/hen combined with the dairying industry. The question is 
which is the most profitable kind to breed. For bacon the Berkshire is the best, but they 
must be kept shut up and fed well; but for the general run of farmers who let their store pigs 
run out, and to a great, extent pick up their own living, 1 think the Essex best, as they are a 
great deal easier made marketable, while, as for the Berkshire, the more he is fed the more he 
grows, and until he has attained a good age it is almost impossible to fatten him. To be 
successful it is best to breed from Essex boar und a Berkshire sow, but on no account have 
more than the one cross. To fatten these pigs 1 grow peas, and find there is nothing better 
for the purpose. The peas also have othei uses besides fattening pigs ; they clean the land 
and act as a fertiliser. The most successful way to grow them is to curefullv prepare the 
land and then to plough them in about 3in deep Do not plough in deeper, for if the land is 
very wet half the seed will rot. Sow bonedust on the top of the ploughing and then harrow 
it in. 


Swan Beach, June 1. 

Present—Messrs. P. A. Hasse (Chairman), J. O. J. Kohnke, A. G. Zadow, 
J. L. Baker, F. Fischer, A. Fischer, F. F. Brecht, G. Grcigcr, R. J. Harris, 
P. A. Beck (Hon. See ), and a number of visitors. 

Co-operation. —At the invitation of the members Mr. A, Wight attended, 
and gave an address on the working and benefit of the South Australian 
Farmers Co-operative Union. 


Bowhill, June 2. 

Present—Messrs. A. Dolint (in chair), C. Drogemuller, E. Wcyland, J. 
Waters, J. Whitehead, H. II. Plummer (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Profitable Farming. —Mr. Weyland read a short paper on u How can 
we make Funning Pay with Wheat as low as Is. Gd. to Is. 9d. per bushel.” 
He considered it could only be done by mixed farming. Other grains than 
wheat should be grown, and it should be converted on the farm into a saleable 
product, /.<?., for feeding to pigs and poultry. Fowls, turkeys, ducks, &e.,both 
table and laying breeds, should be kept. A good quantity of hay should be 
cut and fed to cows, principally with a view to butter-production, but also for 
beef. Each farmer should get a ehaffeutter and a corncrusher, so as to be 
able to give his stock a change of food. Changing from soaked or boiled corn 
to crushed, and vice versa , is very beneficial at times. Then the farmer should 
keep a few breeding mares of the right sort, so as to be able to dispose of one 
or two good young horses each year. Every farmer should keep sheep, not 
only for meat for his own use, and wool and sheep for sale, hut also to help 
clean the land. Mr. Dragomuller considered that whenever wheat reached 
Is. 6d. per bushel it would pay them better to use as much as possible in feed¬ 
ing pigs, poultry, &c., for sale. Mr. Dohnt advocated raising porkers of from 
60lbs. to 801bs. weight for export, or for sale in the Adelaide market. The 
Hon. Secretary thought the man that failed to keep pigs, poultry, and other 
stock on his farm was not a farmer, but simply a graingrower. General 
farmers were scarce in the Murray districts. 


Bichman’s Creek, June 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. Freeman (Chairman), J. J. Searle, A. Knauerhase, J. 
McSkimming, M. Hendcr, P. J O’Donohue, W. J. Wright, A. Nicholson, J. 
McColl (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Bunt. —Mr. Searle showed what appeared to be wheat plants growing in a 
box, and stated that nothing but bunt balls had been sown there. Members 
carefully examined the plants, and, upon removing them from the soil, found the 
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seed at the roots with in some eases a milky substance at the germ end, and in 
others nothing hut the shell of the seed. Several members stated that they 
had sown bunt balls in prepared seed beds, but failed to get any growth. A 
conversational discussion ensued on the possibility of bunt balls producing 
plants, and the lion. Secretary suggested as an explanation that there was some 
substance left at the germ end of the bunt ball which grew. Some years ago 
he had noticed grains consisting of bunt at one end and solid matter the other, 
and had often noticed ears containing bunt balls one side and sound grains the 
other. 


Mount Gambier, June 11, 

Present—Messrs. J. Umpherston (Chairman), J. Watson, J. Bowd, T. PI. 
Williams, W. Barrows, W. Mitchell, G. G. Collins, and E. Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying. —Mr. Watson stated that the Dairy Instructor had visited the 
district recently and inspected most of the factories. He expressed his satis¬ 
faction at the possibilities of the dairying industry in this district, and promised 
to make another visit later on, when he would lecture on dairying and give 
practical demonstrations in butter and cheese making. 

Codun Moth. —In reply to questions, Mr. Williams said good work was 
done last season in the destruction of codlin moth by bandaging the trees and 
gathering infested fruit. Where hedges, &cc., afforded protection to the 
caterpillar the pest has been as bad as ever, but he strongly believed that, 
provided the gardens were kept clean of everything likely to afford shelter to 
the caterpillars, bandaging alone would keep the pest in cheek. * He had about 
sixty apple trees in his garden, and the bandages were examined once a week. 
For the first few weeks he had got as many as 700 caterpillars at each examina¬ 
tion, but this number gradually lessened until they only found a few each time. 
Mr. Watson said the early broods showed no lessening of numbers from 
bandaging operations, but there was no doubt that the later broods were 
greatly lessened, as every caterpillar destroyed meant perhaps fifty less in the 
following brood, lie noticed the Inspector of Fruit found arsenite of lime 
much cheaper and just as effective as Paris green. Mr. Williams said an 
inspector should be appointed for the South-East. With his other duties, it 
was impossible for him to cairy out the work as it should be done in the 
breeding season. 

Tujbkbuulosik. —Mr. Mitchell read an article from the Australasian depre¬ 
cating the sensational statements in regard to this disease, pointing out that, as 
far as the milk was concerned, the tubercle bacillus had never been found in 
milk unless the udder was attacked by the disease. Mr. Williams said scientists 
had pioved that the bacilli were in milk taken from a tuberculous cow where 
the udder had not been attacked. Experiments had been made where animals 
fed on the milk of such a cow had (lied from the disease. It would be simply 
madness to use the milk from a tuberculous cow, and it would be criminal to 
send it to a factory. An instance of the danger had come under his notice 
some time ago. He had occasion to kill a tuberculous cow, and he thoroughly 
examined her udder, but could find no trace of the bacilli. He was sorry to 
say that two me mix rs of that family had since died from tuberculosis. He 
thought this was very clear proof, and he felt justified in mentioning the case. 
Mr. Watson did not think it would be wise to give people the idea that they 
could use or sell milk obtained from tuberculous cows without risk to health. 
Mr. Williams said that tuberculosis was getting more rare, but he thought they 
should do all they could to warn people that they must not keep any beast 
which showed the slightest sign of the disease, lii reply to a question, he said 
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he did not think the disease was going to take a hold of the rabbits. What 
had been mistaken in rabbits for tuberculosis was not the disease. He had 
examined a good many rabbit livers, but could find tuberculosis in none of them. 

Slugs and Snails. —Mr. Mitchell said he had noticed it stated that hedges 
and shrubs in which these pests harbored should be sprayed with a 4 per cent, 
solution of copper sulphate in the morning or evening. Lime should be added 
to prevent injury to the foliage. Equal parts of sulphate of copper and car¬ 
bonate of soda dissolved in water and sprayed on the plants was also effective 
in getting rid of slugs and snails Mr. Bowd said he had got rid of snails by 
use of salt and lime, while the Chairman said he failed to extirpate them with 
salt. 


Tatiara, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. G. Ferguson (Chairman), F. Smith, II. Scown, W. 
Montague, H. Ivillmier, Thos. Stanton, and W. E. Fisher (Hon. Sec.). 

Fruit Pests. —Attention was called to the fact that apples had, (luring the 
past season, been brought into the district from codlin moth infested orchards, 
and that grapes had been introduced from Victoria. It was decided to bring 
the matter under the notice of the Central Bureau, and urge that all fruit should 
be inspected at the Bordertown Railway Station before being removed, and also 
that the imputation of grapes from Victoria should be stopped, owing to danger 
of introducing phylloxera. [The introduction of grapes, or any portion of a 
grape vine, from any part is absolutely prohibited, and any person bringing 
any grapes or vines into the colony renders himself liable to a penalty of £50; 
and in view of the imminent danger of introducing the phylloxera, it is the 
duty of everyone who has knowledge of the infringement of the law in this 
respect to at once report it to the authorities. In regard to the inspection of 
fruit at the railway stations, it is a matter of impossibility for the Government 
to appoint a paid inspector in each district to do this work, however necessary 
such inspection may bo, and it rests with the fruitgrowers to protect their own 
interests by getting one or more of their number to act as inspectors, and, if 
necessary, contribute to a fund to pay him for loss of time. If such inspector 
were appointed by the Government, he would have full power to inspect all 
fruit brought into the district, and destroy any found infested.— Gen. Sec.] 


Maitland, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. C. F. G. Heinrich (Chairman), Thos. Bowman, W. Wilson, 
A. Jarrett, J. 8. McLeod, II. Wundersitz, O. Treasure, J. Pitcher, J. Hill, 
J. W. Shannon, J. Kelly, J. Smith, and C. W. Wood (Hon. Sec.). 

Algerian and Cate Oats.— Mr. Shannon tabled two samples of oats, to 
see whether the members could decide which were Cape oats and which 
Algerian. These oats arc often sold in the district one for the other, 
causing much loss and disappointment. Members could not agree which was 
which, and it was decided to sow the seed and note results. Mr. Shannon said 
both samples were sold as Cape oats. 

Mantjri-s. —Members were agreed that fruit trees and vines were much 
benefited by a light dressing of farmyard manure. Mr. Shannon said lie 
noticed one of the Adelaide dady papers gave the whole of the credit for the 
introduction of the seed and fertiliser drills in this colony to the wrong person. 
He considered the present system of putting in the seed with a comparatively 
small amount of manure—80lbs. to 112ibs. per afcre—originated with certain 
farmers in the Minlaton district. 
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Mount Compass, June 14. 

Present—Messrs. J. Youlton (Chairman\ W. Wright, S. Arthur, W. 
Gowling, R. Peters, M. Jacobs, F. Slater, H. McKinlay (Hon. Sec.), and four 
visitors. 

Annual Report. —The Hon Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the twelve months twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of 
nine members. All the members have felt the benefit of the work of the 
Branch, and nearly all the vegetables received from the Bureau have proved 
valuable additionn to their present collections. During the year four papers 
were read and discussed. 


Dawson, May 28. 

Present—Messrs. R. Renton (Chairman), J. Collins, C. W. Dowden, C. F. W. 
Just, A. J. Hooper, C. H. Meyers, 0. Muller, A. H. Warner, Thos, Weatherill, 
and two visitors. 

Fruit-growing in the North.- Mr. Muller read a short paper giving 
his experience of growing fruit in this district. When he first took up land in 
this district he selected a spot on a watercourse for his garden. He first 
planted some Brandis almonds, which did so well that each year he extended 
his garden, until he had in 1888 nearly 150 almond and *200 other fruit trees, 
besides smaller fruits, from nearly all of which he had gathered at least one crop. 
In J889, however, floods washed nearly everything away, only one almond tree 
being left standing, and a few fruit trees left flat on the ground. These were 
raised and supported, and have since recovered. His efforts ter repair damages 
have not, owing to ravages of rabbits and drought, been a great success; but he 
still thought every farmer should grow some fruit. Select soil in or near a water¬ 
course, so that the trees may be flooded with every light rain if needed, plant 
about 20ft. to 30ft. apart, and work the land well. Do not manure the trees 
when planted, but water frequently until they arc established. For this district 
he found the following varieties do well:—Plums, Pond’s Seedling and Rivers; 
apricots, Moorpark and Hemskirke; peaches, Royal George and Mechany; 
nectarines, Eiruge and Lord Napier ; quinces, Portugal; figs. Common Turkey 
and Brunswick Green ; apples, Cellini; pear, puchess. Considerable dis¬ 
cussion followed. Mr. Meyers did not consider it advisable to have the orchard 
far from the house, as parrots, sparrows, and other pests would have all the 
fruit if not looked after. He advised deep ploughing in preference to digging 
holes in which to plant the trees, and would put the trees 18ft. apart. He 
believed the best time to prune was as soon as the fruit is off. [This practice 
is not adopted by any grower for market. They wait till the leaves arc off the 
trees.— Gen. Sec.] 


Stockport, June 21. 

Present—Messrs. F. Watts (Chairman), C. W. Smith, D. G. Stribling, 
S. Smith, J. Smith, J. Smith, jun., T. Megaw, G. Burdon, and J. Murray (Hon. 
See.), ~ 

“ Soursops.” —Mr. C. W. Smith initiated discussion on best means of 
destroying “soursops” (Oxalis cornua). He wished to know whether there was 
any fertiliser that could be put in with the wheat to force it so that it would 
choke this weed, or whether any chemical could be used for destroying the 
weeds. Members were agreed that it was next to impossible to destroy this 
weed. [Try the treatment mentioned on page 906 of June issue of the 
Journal of Agriculture and Industry .—Qm. Sec.] 
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Annual Report, —The Hon. Secretary read hi* sixth annual report, show¬ 
ing that daring the past year twelve meetings were held, with an average 
attendance of over ten merpbers, Two papers wore read and discussed, and 
other matters of importance dealt with He appealed to the members to attend 
more regularly, and to take part in the meetings by contributing papers pr 
initiating discussions. Messrs T. Megaw and G. Burdon were elected Chair¬ 
man and Vice-chairman respectively, and Mr. J. Murray re-elected Hoi>. Sec. 
for ensuing year. 


Angaston, June 18, 

Present—Messrs. R. flayer (Chairman), M. Andrew, A friend, J, E. Swann* 
P. Radford, A. Sibley, A Salter, E. Thamm, J. Vaughan, W. Sibley, $. O. 
Smith, and F. Thom. 

Apples fob Export. —Mr. Salter stated that he had netted 7s. per case 
fTom the apples he had sent to London this year. 

Xante Cun rants. —Mr. Smith said there was an error in report of Kapunda 
Conference in the May Journal in regard to yield from seven-year-old Zante 
currants. It should have been stated that 3 tons of currants were obtained 
from fourteen acres 

Dried Fruits. —Mr. Swan read an interesting paper op this subject, which 
he offered to read at the forthcoming Congress in Adelaide 


Balaklava, June 18. 

Present—Messrs W. H. Sires (Chairman), P. Anderson, E. Roberts,! Vivian, 
C. H. Reid, J.Willmott, G. Reid, J. Mills, W. H. Thompson, E M. Sage (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Officers —Mr. W. H Sires was elected Chairman and Mr. E. M Sage 
re-elected Hon. Sec. for ensuing year. 

Fodder Plants. —Mr. Sgge tabled sample of Broadleaf mustard, ten weeks* 
growth without irrigation Members expressed surprise at the rapid growth 
the plant had made. Mr. Reid said his red and white Kafir com farted to 
mature seed, except where watered. After cutting off the seed he gave the 
stems to the cattle, the whole being consumed with relish though hard and 
dry. Other members reported failure with seeds owing to dry weather. 

PRtmiNO.-—Mr* Sage spoke on the pruning of fruit trees, illustrating his 
remarks by aid of limbs cut from some of his trees. 


Onetree SOI. June 8. 

Preeent-^Measrs. F. Bowman (Chairman), G. Bowman, H. H Blackham, 
W. Kelly* B. A. Kelly, J. Hogarth, J, Flower, A, Thomas, A, Adams* J. Clucas 
(Him* §ee*)i and one visitor. 

Bjckirits.—M r. Kelly tabled several kinds of vegetables, including a very 
]*sm weighing $6ihe. 

Amm said he had a cow which suffered badly from this 
e6mplaint stoutly $tM calving. Be gave her a dose of strong brine to 
ale® drops of aconite ; hot fomentations were applied 
to the kins* and the cow was now wall. Members were disposed to doubt 
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whether this was really redwater. The Chairman had frequently noticed 
newly-calved cows similarly affected, but with a little care they conround all 
right. There was a danger of purging cows too freely. Mr. 6. Bowman 
recommended a bran mash with brown sugar for cows newly come in. A 
visitor said he found half an ounce of Epsom salts in a pound of treacle good 
treatment for redwater. 

Wheat-growing.— Mr. Adams read a paper on 44 Wheat-growing since 
1851,” to the following effect:— 

Having been connected with wheat-growing in the distriot since 1851, I have seen a great 
many changes in the varieties of wheat and the management of the land. The wheats usually 
sown were Red Straw, Club Head, and Brodies. The latter has gone out of existence. Many 
years ago the Club Head was a prolific bearer, and I have seen as much as 27bush. per acre 
from it, but that seems also to have gone out of use, as it was rather chaffy and a small grain. 
The Red Straw was a grand old wheal, but rather subject to shake out. Then Goldsmith's 
was very extensively grown, and produced some wonderful yields, but it was also very liable 
to shake out and to red rust. Red rust began to make its appearance about 1860 or *1861 in 
patches. About 1863 Purple Straw began to he used and ever since it has been the most 
profitable wheat grown. In that disostious year, I8b7, it withstood the effects of the red rust 
better than any othei kind. Talavera was very badly effected, it being a very soft straw. 
Previous to the rusty year the iropa used to bo very mu< h thinned out with black rust, but 
sinee tnen there has not been so much. I have found Purple Straw the most profitable to 
grow, both for hay and milling purposes 1 have not had much experience of the newiv* 
introduced wheats, but think that Tuscan, Purple Straw, and the bearded varieties art* the 
best for dry seasons. With the improved methods of drilling and fertilising manures there is 
no doubt that farming will receive a groat impetus. Everyone admits that fallowing is the 
best, although 1 do not see why newly-ploughed land or stubble should not be as good with the 
use of the drill and manures afterwards, being well i oiled down With a heavy roller. My 
imp*eesion is that land is not so thoroughly worn out as some would lead us to believe The 
great cause of failure is more the want of sufficient moisture in the soil to bring the nutritive 
propeities to act more on the plant.'’ 4 

In the discussion which followed the effect of blaek rust was described. 
Mr, Blower stated that the rust was more prevalent on the plains thm in the 
hills. Purple Straw, though the color was against it for marketable purposes 
as hay, was commended by members as being as good an all-round wheat as 
could be grown. White Tuscan, too, was favorably spoken of. Fallowing and 
its results under various conditions engaged members in an interesting dis¬ 
cussion, and the subject, in conjunction with manuring and the use of the drill, 
with comparative results in wet and dry seasons, had evidently induced close 
observation. In a dry season land that had been fallowed would yield better 
than manured land without fallow. Mr. Flower said fallowing should be done, 
if possible, after the ground had been thoroughly soaked. The advantages of 
the use of the drill and fallowing were generally attested. 


Port JLLacoln, June 17. 

Present—Messrs. S. Valentine (Chairman), It. Puckridge, W. E. Goode, E. 
Chapman, J. D. Bruce, W, Laidlaw, and J. Anderson (Hon. See.). 

Standard Wright tor Chaff. —Mr. Laidlaw introduced the question of 
a uniform weight for bagged chaff, and thought 401 bs. per bag should be fixed. 
Mr. Goode agreed and thought such action would help to ensure only fair 
quality chaff being sold, as much inferior chaff would not go the weight. 
The Hon. Secretary thought fixing standard by law would prove veey 
inconvenient; many farmers use steelyards, which are seldom reliable to a 
pound or two. A standard would also prevent them from using their old bran 
bags for chaff. The better way would be to put chaff on the scales and sell by 
actual weight. It was resolved that this Branch is in favor of fixing the 
standard weight of chaff at 401be. per bag. 
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Cboss-bbBd Mbbxno Sheep fob Mutton —Mr. Puckridge read the 
following paper on this subject:— 

Are oar fanner* who combine farming and grazing correct in breeding only Merino sheep ? 
Taking Car west coast country, which is generally coasty, 1 should say “Yes,” but the north coast 
district is admirably suited in many places for breeding cross-breeds, and many of our farmers 
there might, with profit to themselves and benefit to the district, breed this kind of sheep, as 
during the months of April, May, June, and July, as far as butchers* meat is concerned, we 
practically suffer from famine; whereas, if some of our farmers would turn their attention to 
breeding cross-breeds, this would not be the case. The most suitable breeds for our district 
would be the Shropshire or the Southdown, both good doers, but 1 should give the preference 
to the Shropshire, as it has the faculty of holding its condition longer than any other breed 
and is better suited for small holdings, being very quiet, and not inclined to travel. As 
mutton sheep the difference between the Merino and the Shropshire is very mat. I have 
seen them running in the same paddock and every Merino poor, while every Shropshire was 
fat and good value in any market. The cross between the Shropshire and Merino is a very 
good doing shoep; also the Southdown cross, but, like the Merino, they are more restless. 
To cross the Merino with either of these, breed from aged but sound Merino ewes. I am 
certain if some of our enterprising farmers on our north coast would introduce either of these 
breeds and take care not to overstock they would find they could not only supply the local 
markets, but would have stock that would pay them handsomely to export. The crosses are 
much more prolific thau the Merino, often producing 130 lambs to the 100 ewes, and have 
thick compact fleeces. The Shropshire is about a third heavier than the Southdown, but 
both are good mutton sheep ; this we are sadly in need of, and either of these would be worth 
from log. to 17s. per head and would pay butchers better to buy at that price than, the Merino 
at 6s. per head. 

Mr. Bruce favored the Merino for the country referred to ; he believed the 
grass too poor for larger framed sheep. Mr. Goode was not favorably disposed 
towards the cross-breeds; they had been tried more than once in the district 
and failed. The Hon. Secretary thought the Merino was admittedly the beat 
for large flocks where wool was the one thing aimed at* but agreed with Mr. 
Puckridge that for small farmers, and for ration purposes the large-framed 
breeds would be more profitable. The Chairman agreed* but was doubtful 
whether with their small markets it would pay to breed sheep for the butcher. 
Mr. Puckridge replied, and claimed that with the prices ruling in Adelaide it 
would pay well to ship both fat lambs and sheep to the market there. 


Cafrieton, June 23. 

^ Present-—Messrs. W. J. Gleeson (Chairman), M. Manning, It. Fuller, M. 
Travers, H. Mena, G. Martin. J. W. Bock (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 
Seeding.— Considerable discussion took place on thick versus thin sowing 
of wheat. Members generally favored sowing according to size of grain ; with 
small grain say £bush, per acre, and with large plump grain up to lbush. 

Experiments. -Mr. Kaerger reported as follows on experiments with 
Bureau seeds;—Kaffir corn and Pop com, not irrigated, grew well, but did not 
seed. Be had seen Kaffir corn in several places this past season, and, though 
making good leaf, no seed was formed. It was stated that this was only 
another name for Dhurra. [Not quite correct. Kaffir corn is a new and 
improved variety of the common Dhurra.— Gen. Sec.] Burpee’s Lima and 
Saddleback bush beans failed; cow pea and Lazy Wife pole bean, irrigated* 
fairly good; Mclvor and Black Spanish water-melons did well, but sweet- 
melons failed; Golden marrow, pumpkin, and Mammoth White Bush Squash 
did welt* one plant of the latter producing 90lbs. of fruit; Fordhook White 
Spine cucumber* good; Champion and Golden Drop tomatoes, very prolific 
and splendid flavor. 
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Fowl Tick. —Mr. Fuller reported haying lost a number of fowls from tick. 
He had never seen them so bad. The birds had been dipped in strong tobacco- 
water, but it did no good. He would like to know what to do to get rid of the 
pest. [Burn the old fowlhouec, which is full of ticks in every cranny. Take 
each fowl and rub under the wings and thighs, where bare of feathers, with a 
sponge or flannel damped with pure kerosene. Build a new fowlhouse away 
from the old one, using galvanized iron, fixed inside the framework. Have the 
perches swung by wires, free from the walls, and with guy-wires to prevent 
swaying. Wrap piece of wool or piece of flannel around each wire, and damp 
oceasionallv with kerosene to prevent ticks climbing down to the fowls at night. 
Gen. Sec.^ 


Clarendon, June 17. 

Present—Messrs. A, Harper (Chairman), J. Wright, D. Thompson, R. Hilton, 
W. Spencer, H. Payne, D. Bilney, J. Spencer, J. Piggott, J. Juers, W. A. 
Morphett, and A. L, Morphett (Hon. Sec.). 

Fabming.—M r. Spencer read an interesting paper on this subject, which 
was well discussed. Mr. Bilney stated that from one grain of White Tuscau 
wheat sown he harvested 500 grains. 

Peas.*—M r. Bilney tabled samples of pea of very prolific nature, each plant 
producing seven or eight stems, which grow about 4ft. long. To be sent to 
Central Bureau for identification. [I regret I do not know this pea, and must 
confess my inability to identify the varieties of peas from their seeds alone.— 
Gen. Sec.] 
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